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Art.  I. — Histoire  de  France^  par  M.  Michelet,   Chef  de  la 
Section  Historiqtie  ava  Archives  du  Boyaume^  Professeur  Sl  FEcole 

Normale.     Tome  troisHme.     Paris,   1837. Chapitre    III, 

"  iV.  Lefisc,  Les  Templiers.'*'' 

The  recent  restoration  of  two  Temple  churches  to  their  original 
beauty,  conducted  as  it  has  been  with  unexampled  magnificence 
and  correctness,  and  not  less  so  in  the  more  ancient  house  at 
Cambridge,  than  in  the  gorgeous  ornament  of  the  metropolis, 
has  naturally  attracted  some  attention  to  the  history  of  that 
powerful  order,  to  which  these  buildings  once  belonged ;  and  a 
variety  of  publications  have  diffused  much  more  information  re- 
specting the  character  and  customs  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
than  generally  existed  a  few  years  back.  It  is  not  our  intention 
at  present  to  enter  into  any  particular  disquisition  concerning 
these  points ;  but  presuming  in  our  readers  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  such  familiar  learning,  we  shall  carry  them  at  once  to 
the  last  days  of  the  order,  and  investigate  a  little  more  attentively 
than  usual  the  circumstances  attending  its  suppression.  The 
interference  of  might  with  right,  even  where  a  colour  of  legiti- 
macy is  given  to  the  former,  and  a  shade  of  doubt  thrown  on  the 
latter,  is  always,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  a  subject  of  consider- 
able interest,  especially  in  cases  where  a  confiscation  of  property 
is  involved.  For  the  private  property  of  an  individual,  a  certain 
security  will  always  arise  from  the  immediate  interest  which  each 
man  has  in  protecting  his  neighbour  from  that  which  in  the  next 
minute  may  be  turned  into  a  precedent  against  himself;  and  it  is 
the  want  of  this  security  alone  which  has  exposed  the  property 
of  corporate  bodies — a  property  essentially  no  less  sacred — to  the 
attacks  of  avarice  or  malice.  In  using  the  term  '  sacredness,^  we 
apply  it  in  its  strictest  sense  to  the  life-interest  in  the  property  held 
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by  the  possessors :  a  question  may  be  propounded,  as  to  how  far 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  land  is  justly  competent  to  transfer 
to  other  uses,  always  with  a  due  regard  to  the  life-estates,  property 
specially  bequeathed  for  definite  unexceptionable  trusts.  Doubt- 
less, for  the  due  provision  against  contingencies,  such  power  must 
somewhere  be  vested ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  feelings,  which 
alone  can  justify  its  exercise,  are  sufficiently  active  in  the  human 
breast  to  suggest  it ;  stronger  passions  than  philanthropy  and 
charity,  more  tangible  objects  than  reformation  and  improvement, 
lead  to  courts  of  augmentation,  and  visitations  and  suppressions; 
and  out  of  all  the  instances  which  history  supplies  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, scarcely  one  will  be  found  which  its  impartial  judgment 
has  approved.  The  temptation,  too,  is  strong,  for  the  subjects  of 
such  experiments  are  generally  defenceless ;  it  is  not  often  that 
the  trustees  of  pious  and  charitable  foundations,  for  the  health  of 
souls  and  the  aavancement  of  religion,  are  represented,  as  in  the 
case  before  us,  by  fifteen  thousand  armed  men.  All  the  craft 
and  subtlety  of  a  most  subtle  and  crafty  monarch  were  required 
to  crush  such  a  formidable  body ;  and  the  design  and  combinations 
of  his  unscrupulous  attack  we  will,  if  the  reisuier  can  follow  us, 
endeavour  to  show. 

In  doing  this,  we  must  change  the  scene  to  France.  France, 
emphatically  the  land  of  chivalry,  was  especially  the  cradle  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  Temple ;  at  the  extinction  of  the  order,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  body  were  Frenchmen,  and  from  this  nation 
had  been  successively  chosen  almost  all  their  grand-masters  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  Temple  at  Paris  was  the  centre,  the 
chapter-house,  and  treasury  of  the  order;  the  eight  European 
provinces,  of  which  England  and  Ireland  formed  one,  depended 
on  it,  and  its  enceinte  embraced  one-third  of  the  whole  city.  Little 
now  remains  besides  its  name  ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion some  habitable  portions  were  yet  standing,  and  employed,  as 
will  be  readily  recollected,  in  the  scenes  of  those  frightful  days. 
It  was  the  king  of  France  who  projected  and  accomplished  the 
design  of  suppressing  this  strong  and  wealthy  brotheihood 
throughout  the  world,  m  order  that  he  might  seize  its  possessions 
within  his  own  dominions;  our  Edward  the  second  was  but  a 
subaltern,  executing  (with  no  very  good  grace)  the  orders  of 
Philippe-Ie-Bel,  conveyed  to  him  through  his  servant  the  pope. 
To  France  then  we  must  go  for  all  those  previous  incidents  of 
story  which  render  the  catastrophe  intelligible,  though  when 
thus  much  is  done,  we  will  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
England,  to  scenes  and  names  of  more  immediat?  interest.  Con- 
veniently for  our  French  narrative,  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  historians  now 
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livine ;  and  none  better  than  that  of  M.  Michelet  could  introduce 
it.  We  are  not  now  contemplating  any  essay  on  the  genius  and 
writings  of  this  author,  nor  are  we  even  going  to  draw  exclusively 
or  mainly  from  his  pages  the  materials  of  this  sketch;  nor,  again, 
are  we  going  to  treat  him  after  that  unceremonious  fashion  of 
reviewers,  which  prefixes  the  name  and  title-page  of  a  writer  to 
an  original  dissertation,  and  accords  him  no  further  notice  in  the 
course  of  its  progress.  We  shall  quote  him  occasionally,  and  fol- 
low him  easily  in  the  early  part  of  the  story;  we  shall  record  our 
agreement  with  some  of  his  views,  and  our  dissent  from  others ; 
and  we  shall  observe  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed,  that  in 
addition  to  those  talents  of  learning,  sagacity,  and  research,  which 
have  obtained  for  M.  Michelet  his  position  and  consideration  in 
his  own  country,  he  has  the  more  singular  merit  of  having  written 
a  history  of  France  more  romantic  and  graphic  than  the  Notre 
Dame  of  Victor  Hugo. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  an  Englishman,  who  can  scarcely  walk 
through  his  county  town  without  seeing  the  gateway  of  an  abbey, 
or  tt^e  gable  of  a  priory,  to  detail  any  such  events  as  those  pre- 
sently to  follow,  without  perpetually  reverting  in  his  own  mind  to 
the  occurrences  of  1536.  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  advisers  of  Henry 
VIII.  overlook  the  analogy  between  the  proceedings  of  Philippe- 
le-Bel,  and  those  contemplated  by  themselves,  or  neglect  to  allege 
in  their  own  behalf  so  very  respectable  an  authority.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  ordy  example  up  to  that  period,  of  any  such  confiscation 
of  ecclesiastical  property ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  it  was  judi- 
ciously followed.  Since  that  time,  precedents  have  increased  till 
they  are  no  longer  necessary.  But,  notwithstanding  this  simi- 
larity of  spirit  in  the  two  transactions,  there  are  yet  points  which 
offer  the  materials  rather  for  a  contrast  than  a  parallel ;  not  that 
the  ends  were  ever  essentially  other,  or  the  means  generically  dif- 
ferent, but  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  had  wrought  a 
considerable  change  in  public  opinion,  and  the  corresponding  lines 
of  conduct  which  this,  as  well  as  the  personal  characters  of  the 
two  monarchs,  rendered  necessary,  supply  a  variety  of  shades  of 
sacrilege,  and  exhibit  most  delicate  discriminations  of  rapine  and 
murder.  The  reader  will  not  imagine  that  all  the  following  nar^ 
rative  is  intended  to  be  novel ;  the  completeness  of  the  story 
requires  the  mention  of  some  very  familiar  facts,  but  other 
portions  will  perhaps  be  more  strange  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  matter  has  been  either  omitted,  or  treated  with  singular 
brevity,  by  those  English  histories  which  are  in  general  circula- 
tion. It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  state  of  three  import- 
ant parties  at  the  opening  of  the  drama — the  Templars,  the  king, 
and  the  pope. 

B  2 


4  The  Knights  Templars. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Templars 
were  richer,  mightier,  and  more  numerous  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  their  career.  But  though  their  valour  was  still  unques- 
tioned, it  was  almost  the  sole  remnant  of  their  ancient  character; 
their  simplicity  and  austerity  had  become  luxury  and  pride,  their 
dealings  with  the  infidel  were  suspected,  and  what  was  worse  than 
all,  their  arms  had  been  unsuccessful.  They  had  long  since  been 
expeUed  from  the  Holy  City;  and  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  their  power  in  the  East.  The  master 
and  chapter  had  successively  retreated  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch, 
from  Antioch  to  Acre,  and  from  Acre  to  the  Chateau  P^lerin. 
At  length  they  abandoned  also  this  celebrated  fortress,  which 
Saladin  instantly  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  head-quarters  of  the 
order  were  removed  to  Cyprus,  and  the  holy  land  of  Palestine 
was  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  infidel.  In  1297,  Jacques 
de  Molay,  a  grizzled  old  wamor  of  the  Temple,  descended  from  a 

Eoor,  but  knightly  house  in  Burgundy,  who  had  distinguished 
imself  by  his  bravery  in  their  last  struggles,  was  chosen  grand- 
master. The  seat  of  this  ofiScer  and  his  chapter  was  always  in 
the  East,  whither  the  bulk  of  the  order  were  naturally  summoned 
by  the  duties  of  their  calling,  but  latterly  their  noble  domains  in 
the  West  had-  detained  a  great  part  of  them  from  the  seat  of 
war.  In  1300,  Molay,  with  a  detachment  of  knights,  made  an 
effort  to  seize  and  hold  the  small  island  of  Tortosa  against  the 
Mahometans,  but  he  was  defeated  ;  and  after  this,  the  Templars 
appear  no  more  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  other  military  orders 
found  fresh  work  for  their  swords,  the  Hospitallers  in  Rhodes,  the 
Teutonic  knights  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  staff  of  the 
Templars  sate  sullenly  in  Cyprus,  inert,  wealthy,  and  suspected. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Philippe-le- 
Bel,  son  of  St.  Louis,  and  king  of  France,  entered  upon  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign.  The  genend 
character  of  this  prince  will  be  pretty  clearly  disclosed  as  we 
proceed ;  we  have  now  only  to  mention  his  previous  acts  and  his 
present  position.     Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  im- 

?ortant  relations  of  any  crowned  head  were  those  with  the  pope ; 
*hiHppe**8  were  as  follows.  In  1303,  his  quarrel  of  fourteen 
years'  standing  with  Boniface  VIII.  had  reached  its  height;  the 
papal  court  had  excommunicated  Philippe,  and  Philippe  had 
presented  a  formal  charge  of  sorcery,  simony,  and  heresy,  against 
the  head  of  the  Church.  The  pontiff  was  then  at  Anagni.  On 
the  7th  of  Sept.,  just  before  dawn,  Philippe's  chancellor,  William 
de  Nogaret,  appeared  with  300  men  before  the  gates,  which  were 
opened  to  them  by  a  traitor ;  they  entered,  seized  on  the  person 
of  the  pope,  and  for  three  days  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
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palace.  On  the  fourth  he  was  rescued  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
returned  to  Borae ;  but  the  insult  and  hardships  were  too  much 
for  an  old  man  of  four-score  and  six :  he  remained  convulsed  and 
speechless,  refused  nourishment,  and  one  morning,  when  his 
attendant  after  an  hour^s  absence  returned  to  him,  he  was  found 
cold  and  stiff  on  his  bed,  his  mouth  foaming,  and  his  white  hair 
soaked  with  blood.  It  has  been  concluded  that  he  dashed  his 
brains  out  against  the  wall.  Four  days  after,  Benedict  XI. 
ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  a  prelate  of  exemplary  life  and 
good  intentions,  but  with  too  little  support  in  the  sacred  college, 
and  too  little  power  at  home,  to  risk  the  enmity  of  the  sovereign 
of  France.  He  absolved  Philippe  and  his  abettors,  but  only,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  original  sentence  of  excommunication ;  a 
clause  in  the  bull  alluding  almost  manifestly  to  the  murder  of 
Boniface,  is  justly  thought  to  be  an  interpolation  of  later  days. 
In  fact,  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  issued  a  bull  against  these  out- 
laws, citing  them  all  (Nogaret  by  name)  to  appear  before  him  for 
sentence.  There  was  little  doubt  of  this  prelate's  future  course, 
if  his  power  should  ever  be  matched  witn  his  will,  and  his  in- 
creasing independence  promised  ill  for  the  king ;  but,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1304,  after  a  reign  of  nine  months,  he  followed  his 
murdered  predecessor  to  the  grave.  His  death  was  ascribed  to 
poison,  and  the  poison  to  Philippe.  A  contemporary  historian 
(Ferretus  Vicentmus)  makes  no  aoubt  of  the  matter;  and  details 
circumstantially  the  names  of  the  agents,  and  the  vehicle  of  the 
poison.  Few  monarchs  have  stood  in  this  relation  to  two  suc- 
cessive pontiffs.  But  Philippe,  though  young,  was  tired,  and 
inclined  to  peace.  There  was  another  line  of  strategy  too,  which 
might  be  more  advantageous, — to  enslave  the  papal  power  to  his 
own  will,  instead  of  abjuring  it,  and  setting  it  at  defiance.     The 

Carties  in  the  college  of  cardinals  were  pretty  nearly  balanced 
etween  a  Gallic  and  an  anti-Gallic  faction;  ten  months  had 
elapsed  without  an  election,  when  it  was  decided  that  one  party 
should  nominate  three  candidates,  from  which  the  other  should 
select  one.  This  proceeding  threw  it  into  the  power  of  Philippe 
to  choose  Bertrand,  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  a  prelate  who  had 
been  nominated  as  notoriously  disaffected  towards  his  sovereign. 
But  Philippe,  instantly  on  receiving  early  information  of  this 
crisis,  started  for  Gascony,  and  summoned  Bertrand  to  a  private 
interview.  They  were  not  long  in  coming  to  an  understanding. 
On  condition  of  being  thus  advanced  to  the  highest  dignity  m 
Christendom,  Bertrand  readily  acceded  to  the  king'^s  terms,  which 
were  comprised  in  six  stipulations,  viz.  perfect  reconciliation  to  the 
Church ;  re-admission  to  communion  for  himself  and  friends ;  the 
tithes  of  the  French  clergy  for  five  years;  persecution  of  the 
memory  of  Boniface ;  a  cardinal's  hat  for  two  of  the  CSolonnas  ^ 
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and ^a  nameless  grace,  which  was  to  be  demanded  hereafter, 

as  time  and  place  should  suit.  The  agreement  was  solemnly 
ratified,  the  prelate'*s  brother  and  two  nephews  were  left  hostages 
with  the  king,  and  himself  presently  advanced  to  the  popedom  as 
Clement  V.  His  first  act  (perhaps  a  suggestion  of  Philippe'^s) 
was  a  most  unpopular  one.  Instead  of  gomg  to  Borne,  he  sum- 
moned the  cardinals  to  Lyons,  to  his  coronation;  it  was  clear 
enough  that  the  apostolic  see  was  to  be  an  appanage  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

But  Philippe  as  yet  had  done  little  but  provide  a  possible 
resource ;  he  nad  got  nothing  in  hand  the  whilst,  and  his  con- 
dition was  desperate.  His  quarrels  with  England,  and  his  inces- 
sant wars  with  the  Flemings,  had  drained  his  treasury,  for  he 
sent  aid  to  the  Welsh,  and  to  Wallace,  he  hired  a  navy  of  the 
Genoese,  and  fought  his  battles  with  a  thousand  Genoese  bow- 
men. Indeed,  the  chivalry  of  France  had  well  nigh  perished  at 
Gourtrai.  His  new  system  of  police,  his  courts,  his  spies,  his 
gens  du  roi^  his  officials,  were  as  costly  as  a  standing  army.  He 
had  exhausted  too  all  the  customary  expedients  for  recruiting  his 
finances ;  he  had  imposed  taxes  till  they  produced  nothing,  and  the 
revenue  lost  by  their  addition ;  he  had  seized  repeatedly  the  tithes 
of  the  clergy ;  he  had  adulterated  the  current  coin  of  his  realm 
by  successive  admixtures  of  alloy,  till  he  made  one  livre  into  four ; 
but  he  had  made  no  progress  towards  any  relief  from  his 
embarrassments.  He  had  returned  from  his  last  campaign  in 
Flanders,  a  conqueror  and  a  bankrupt;  in  1306,  his  people  rose 
against  him  in  despair,  and  he  escaped  massacre  only  by  taking 
refuge  within  the  solid  precincts  of  the  Temple. 

Ze  pltis  net  des  tresors  de  Philippe,  son  patrimoine  a  exploiter, 
U  fonds  sur  lequel  (I  comptait,  c^tait  son  pape.  But  the 
productiveness  of  this  Italian  estate  was  less  than  had  been 
anticipated.  And  it  was  all  in  perspective,  whereas  the  royal 
wants  were  immediate.  Clement  seems  to  have  been  willing 
enough  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  patron ;  but  he  was  so 
absolutely  in  the  king'^s  power,  that  this  disposition  may  have 
been  as  much  the  result  of  necessity  as  fidelity.  Philippe  had 
a  screw  which  he  could  turn  at  pleasure.  The  pope  had  under- 
taken to  prosecute  the  character  of  Boniface;  but  if  Boniface 
was  a  heretic,  then  the  cardinals  of  his  election,  and  Clement,  the 
pope  of  their  election,  were  falsely  elected,  and  without  any  titles 
to  their  estates.  The  popedom  was  inextricably  committed. 
Nor  could  Clement  play  the  traitor  to  the  king,  and  dismiss  the 
cause,  for  he  had  created  twelve  new  cardinals  on  the  royal 
nomination,  and  these  added  to  the  original  French  party  in  the 
conclave,  formed  a  majority  amply  sufficient  to  control  the  pre- 
sent pope,  or — to  elect  a  more  obeoient  one.   The  new  pontiff  had 
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hardly  seated  himaelf  on  his  throne,  when  the  performance  of 
this  condition  was  pressed  upon  him,  and  his  eyes  opened  to  the 
consequences.  Le  marchS  d  peine  conclu,  le  Diahle  demandait 
8on  paiement,  Le  servnge  de  rhomme  vendu  commenfait^  cette 
dme  une  foie  garrotUe  des  liens  d*injustice^  ayant  recu  le  mords  ei 
le  /rein^  devait  Stre  mis^rahlement  chevauch^ejusqu'd  la  damnation. 
Something  must  be  done  at  once.  The  Jews  in  France  were 
available  property ;  they  were  kept,  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged. 
They  were  not  attached  to  the  soil  precisely  like  villains,  but 
were  more  in  the  kind  of  /erw  naturw :  possession  gave  the  best 
title  to  them.  Like  other  property,  too,  they  were  occasionally 
stolen ;  and  the  legislature  was  compelled  to  enact  laws  against 
this  shameless  dishonesty.  An  ordonnance  of  1230,  declares 
that  ^^no  baron  shall  steal  another  man'^s  Jew;  and  that  if 
any  man  should  discover  his  Jew  on  the  estate  of  another,  he 
might  legally  reclaim  him,  whatever  time  might  have  elapsed 
since  the  loss.^^  Some  general  manorial  rights  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  to  the  pope ;  at  all  events,  Clement  made  over  to 
Philippe  all  the  Jews  within  the  realm  of  France,  for  his  own 
absolute  benefit  and  disposal.  So  complete  a  police  had  the  king 
established,  that  when  he  made  the  seizure,  it  is  said,  not  a  Jew 
escaped.  He  sold  their  goods,  and  exacted  rigorously  the  debts 
due  to  them  from  his  other  subjects.  But  all  this  was  nothing 
towards  filling  his  capacious  tx^m.  Clement  seems  really  to 
have  been  anxious  to  satisfy  his  craving  patron  by  fair  means, 
amongst  which  the  above  robbery  might  in  those  days  be 
reckoned.  And,  indeed,  notwithstanding  this  and  many  similar 
instances  of  rapine,  the  Jew  upon  the  whole  was  nearly  as  well 
off  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  Christian,  though  he  was  scarcely 
so  favoured  a  subject  as  the  author  of  Mares  Catholici  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  ^  Still  there  were  few  exactions  and  cruelties  for 
which  he  did  not  sooner  or  later  obtain  full  compensation  and 
revenge;  and  the  attacks  of  the  people  were  occasionally  in 
retaliation  as  well  as  aggression.  The  poor  pontiff  was  at 
Poictiers,  sick  in  mind  and  body.  He  agreed  to  the  revocation 
of  the  famous  bulls  Clericis  laicos  and  Unam  sanctam ;  he  aided 
the  establishment  of  Philippe'*s  son  in  Navarre ;  he  declared  his 
brother  Charles  chief  of  the  crusade ;  he  discharged  the  king  of 
Naples  of  an  immense  debt  to  the  Church ;  he  canonized  one  of 

1  Book  xl.  c.  !▼.  It  would  require  more  than  the  learning  and  ingenuity  even  of 
this  ingenious  and  learned  writer  to  prove,  that  a  characteristic  feature  of  mediaeval 
society  was  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics  by  the  Jews ;  or  that  the  dreadful  treat- 
ment which  the  Calholica  experienced  from  (lie  Albigenses,  in  Languadoc,  surpasses 
all  belief.  It  may  be  true,  that  a  Jew's  life  was  secured  in  some  countries  under 
heavy  penalties,  but  the  protection  was  extremely  analogous  to  that  which  a  provident 
Itgisiatare  extends  to  youog  plantations  or  growing  timber. 
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his  sons,   and  adjudged  to   another  the   throne  of  Hungary. 
Philippe  recevaii  toujours^  mais  il  ne  Idchait  pas  prise. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  where  we  left  the  Templars.  Be- 
tween their  order  and  Philippe  there  had  been  no  particularly 
good  feeling.  They  had  grudgingly  and  indifferently  assisted 
him  against  Boniface,  when  the  rest  of  the  Gallican  clergy  were 
80  serviceable ;  they  had  openly  expressed  their  disapprobation  at 
his  adulteration  of  the  currency ;  they  were  rich  and  he  poor ; 
above  all,  they  were  his  creditors,  and  rather  troublesome.  There 
were  accounts  too  of  longer  standing  than  this ;  they  had  refused 
to  aid  in  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  a 
large  item  in  the  reckoning  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  Still  there  had 
been  no  serious  rupture  between  the  parties ;  on  the  contrary, 
some  interchange  of  civilities.  The  grand-master  had  carried 
the  king'^s  fourth  son  to  the  font ;  the  king,  in  1 304,  had  pub- 
lished magnificent  edicts  in  honour  of  the  order,  and  augmenta- 
tion of  its  privileges ;  in  1306  they  had  given  him  refuge  within 
their  walls.  One  circumstance  is  very  remarkable  ;  he  had  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  their  order,  and  they  had  refused  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  when  he  first  conceived  his  designs  against 
them,  but  probably  some  years  before  they  were  executed.  The 
sixth  and  secret  stipulation  extorted  from  Clement,  has  been 
often  referred  to  this  point,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  but  only 
from  conjecture,  and  from  the  event.  Philippe  was  now  in  the 
utmost  extremity  of  need ;  the  Jews  were  gone,  the  money  un- 
adulterable  further,  the  people  penniless,  and  so  mutinous  from 
oppression  and  hunger, 'that  groups  of  more  than  five  were  for- 
bidden in  the  streets.  Just  at  this  ominous  period  (June  6th, 
1306)  Clement  dispatches  a  letter  to  Cyprus,  begging  that  the 
masters  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  would  cross  the  sea  to 
him,  as  he  wished  to  confer  with  them  on  matters  of  great  im- 
portance touching  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  added,  that  as  there  were 
very  many  of  their  knights  at  home  they  would  not  be  compelled 
to  bring  a  numerous  train  with  them.  It  happened  that  the 
roaster  of  the  Hospital,  William  de  Villaret,  was  absent  on  active 
service,  (in  the  assault  of  Rhodes,)  but  the  last  master  of  the 
Temple*,  confiding  his  charge  to  the  marshal  of  the  order,  em- 

'  This  assertion,  that  De  Molay  was  the  last  master  of  the  Temple,  is  open  to  an 
objection,  that,  perhaps,  not  all  readers  are  aware  of,  though  several  will  be  vastly 
better  informed  on  the  matter  than  we  are.  It  is  known  that  a  high  and  advanced 
class  of  Free-masons  are  called  Knights  Templars,  and  the  tradition  is  either  that 
these  two  societies  were  originally  connected,  or  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of 
the  Temple,  a  number  of  its  mentbers  entered  that  of  the  Free-masons.  The  legend 
continues  to  state  that  before  the  execution  of  Oe  Molay,  he  formally  nominated  his 
successor,  and  that  from  him  an  unbroken  series  of  Grand-roasters  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  day.  Whether  the  Grand-master  of  the  Masons  is  also  Grand-master  of 
the  Templars,  or  whether  there  is  an  imperium  in  imperio,  it  la  difficult  for  one  of  the 
unaccepted  to  decide.     Michelet  is  not  ioclined  altogether  to  reject  the  tradition.    He 
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barked  for  France  with  sixty  of  his  noblest  knights.  He  took 
also  what  would  have  ensured  his  ruin,  even  had  his  sixty  war- 
riors been  six  thousand,  and  their  breasts  triply  steeled  with 
innocence.  He  carried  with  him  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
florins  of  gold,  and  such  a  hoard  of  coined  silver  that  it  formed 
the  load  of  ten  mules.  On  his  arrival  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
Paris,  where  the  king  received  him  with  tne  most  marked  and 
honourable  distinctions,  and  presently  repaired  to  Poictiers  for 
his  interview  with  Clement.  The  pontifTs  communications  were 
solely  on  the  affairs  of  the  East ;  he  urged  principally  the  union 
of  the  two  orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital,  whose  rivalry 
had  been  so  detrimental  to  their  common  object.  This  scheme 
had  suggested  itself  frequently  to  others,  and  had  been  repeatedly 
proposed  by  former  popes  and  sovereigns,  but  without  success. 
Nor  was  Clement  more  fortunate ;  De  Molay  acknowledged  the 
probable  benefits  of  the  design,  but  alleged  other,  and  in  his 
opinion  preponderating,  arguments  against  it.  As  to  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine,  he  asserted  that  it  could  be  effected  by 
nothing  less  than  a  combination  of  all  the  strength  of  Christen- 
dom. With  this  interchange  of  sentiments  the  conference  ended  ; 
no  hint  of  any  crimination  escaped  the  lips  of  Clement,  and  no 
suspicion  seems  to  have  entered  the  heart  of  the  master,  who 
returned  quietly  to  Philippe  and  the  metropoKs.  His  treasure 
was  deposited  in  the  Temple.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
strange  and  mysterious  rumours  were  afloat  of  charges  against 
the  order,  either  preferred  or  about  to  be  so  ;  and  at  length,  as 
the  murmurs  grew  sterner  and  louder,  De  Molay,  in  April  1 307, 
again  betook  himself  to  Poictiers,  accompanied  by  three  chief  pre- 
ceptors, to  clear  himself  before  the  papal  chair.  How  far  Cle- 
ment was  candid  with  them  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  not  to  any 
great  extent,  for  though  he  seems  to  have  informed  them  of  the 
accusations  lodged  against  them,  yet  he  received  their  excul- 
pations with  a  good  grace,  and  dismissed  them  to  Paris  again, 
relieved  from  all  apprehension.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  reluctant 
agent  in  this  business,  and  very  naturally  so.  The  order,  as  a 
body,  were  always  staunch  supporters  of  the  papacy,  and  much 
of  their  odium  with  Philippe  nad  been  incurred  in  its  defence ; 
they  had  rendered  undoubted  services  to  the  cause  of  religion — 
services  more  appreciated  in  those  times  than  at  present — and  it 
was  very  doubtful  in  what  way  the  destruction  of  such  a  body 
might  be  received  by  Christian  princes  in  general.     But  Philippe 

observes,  that  Scotland,  where  the  Templars  were  allowed  most  quietly  to  escape,  is 
the  head  quarters  of  Free -masonry,  from  which  most  of  its  highest  secrets  have  issued; 
and  that  the  more  exalted  ranks  and  oflScers  of  the  order  have  Scottish  names.  It  is 
unquestionable,  that  the  Templars  had  their  secrets;  it  is  certain  that  the  Free- 
masons have  theirs ;  both,  in  our  own  opinion,  equally  harmless,  though  we  will  not 
venture  to  say  identical. 
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had  fast  hold  of  his  chain ;  he  poured  in  upon  the  pontiff  an 
incessant  stream  of  accusations  aeainst  the  Templars,  and  in  the 
course  of  1306,  he  had  dispatched,  privately,  some  commissioners 
to  him  to  get  the  reouisite  powers.  Clement  tried  every  artifice 
of  prevarication  and  evasion,  till  Philippe  waited  for  him  no 
longer.  The  grand-master  and  his  associates  had  returned,  and 
were  living  in  Paris  with  increased  favour  at  court,  and  accumu- 
lated honours.  On  Thursday,  the  12th  of  October,  De  Molay 
assisted  at  the  funeral  of  the  king^s  sister-in-law  as  one  of  the 
pall-bearers.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  he,  and  every  other 
Templar  in  France,  were  seized  suddenly  in  their  sleep,  and 
thrown  into  prison. 

A  royal  letter  instantly  sped  through  the  kingdom,  commencing 
with  abrupt  interjectional  sentences  of  the  deepest  alarm,  and  pro- 
ceeding afterwards  to  detail  the  well-known  charges  against  these 
unfortunate  knights.  They  were  accused  of  denying  their  religion, 
of  selling  it  to  the  Saracens,  of  monstrous  and  unholy  rites,  of  infa- 
mous debauchery,  and  of  spitting  on  the  cross !  Even  these  alleged 
impieties  were  magnified  by  rumour ;  it  was  bruited  abroad  that 
the  Templars  worshipped  a  secret  and  nameless  idol  in  the  dark 
crypts  of  their  preceptories ;  some  said  it  was  a  bearded  head, 
others  described  it  as  a  figure  with  three  faces ;  one  statement 
averred  it  to  be^e  head  of  a  virgin,  and  of  more  than  Gorgon 
power ;  whenever  it  was  uncovered  and  turned  towards  the  walls 
of  a  city,  they  fell  flat  on  the  ground ;  on  its  being  once  disclosed 
at  sea,  a  terrific  whirlwind  tore  the  ship  to  atoms,  and  the  very 
fish  disappeared  from  the  place.  Other  reports  made  a  cat  the 
chief  object  of  idolatry,  which  appeared  in  the  chapter  to  receive 
adoration.  Meantime  Philippe  had  rapidly  followed  up  his  blow. 
Proclamations  were  distributed  througnout  Paris  ;  the  burgesses 
were  assembled  by  corporations  and  guilds  in  the  royal  gardens, 
where  Dominican  friars  preached  to  them.  Especial  care  was 
taken  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  University,  and  to  involve 
it,  if  possible,  in  the  responsibility  of  the  proceedings ;  they  met 
in  convocation  on  the  morning  after  the  arrest,  and  the  king'*s 
chancellor  read  the  act  of  accusation  before  them ;  and  the  assem- 
bly of  the  masters  and  scholars  in  each  faculty  were  present  at 
the  first  examination  of  the  grand-master  and  his  brethren.  The 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  a  very  analogous  chapter  in  the 
history  of  England,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again  presently.  All 
this  was  ad  populum.  Philippe  himself,  within  one  hour  after 
dawn,  went  straight  to  the  Temple,  seized  its  contents,  and  esta- 
blished himself  and  his  ofiicials  in  its  precincts. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  understanding  between  the  pope 
and  the  king,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  was  totally  unprepared 
for  any  such  d^iMwmetU  as  this,  and  in  his  surprise  and  indignation 
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he  forgot  the  chain  which  he  was  dragging  from  his  neck.  He 
suspended  the  powers  of  all  Philippe^s  judges,  of  all  the  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  inquisitors  of  his  kingdom.  The  king  was  not 
likely  to  bear  much  opposition  ;  however,  there  was  no  need  to 
poison  Clement.  After  an  exchange  of  missives,  which  perhi^M 
were  intended  less  as  private  dispatches  than  as  proclamations  to 
the  people,  the  pontiff  restored  the  judji^  to  their  powers.  And 
now  having  brought  the  narrative  to  this  point,  we  will  cross  over 
to  England,  and  see  the  fate  of  our  own  countrymen. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  arrest,  Philippe  sent  off  a  messenger  to 
his  son-in-law,  Edward  II.,  (like  Henry  VIII.  to  James  of 
Scotland,)  detailing  his  late  proceedings,  and  strongly  recom- 
mending the  example.  Edward,  like  James,  was  indisposed  to 
any  such  measures ;  and  on  the  30th  of  October,  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  Philippe,  that  the  charges  against  the  Templars  were 
incredible  in  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his  council,  and  that  before 
taking  any  steps  in  the  matter  he  mast  await  further  and  more 
sufficient  advice.  For  this  purpose  he  had  already  written 
(26th  of  November)  to  his  seneschal  of  Agen,  super  facto  illo  ei 
statu  Templafiorum^  and  this  officer  was  ordered  to  be  present  on 
Christmas-day  next,  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  with  intelligence.  Nor 
did  Edward  stop  here;  for  on  the  4th  of  December  he  wrote  from 
Beading  Abbey  to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  Castili,  Sicily,  and  Arra- 
gon,  stating  that  quidam  clericus  (this  was  Bernardus  Peletus,  the 
emissary  of  Philippe)  qui  ad  subvertendum  ordinem^  Sfc,  apposuit 
ut  videoatur  amni  studio  quo  potuit  vires  suas^  had  laid  before  him 
the  horriWe  crimes  which  were  charged  against  these  Templars, 
and  had  tried  to  induce  him  by  these  representations,  and  also 
per  litera,  quorundamquas  nobU  dirigiprLraverat  ex  hoc  causa, 
to  commit  them  all  without  trial  to  prison,  but  that  he  had  hesi- 
tated to  trust  such  accusations,  and  that  he  recommended  these 
monarchs  to  ponder  matters  well,  and  not  to  give  ear  to  in- 
formers qui^  ut  credimus^  non  zelo  rectitudinis  sed  cupiditati^  et 
invidicp  spiritihus  excitantur.  And  on  the  10th  of  this  month  he 
writes  with  great  simplicity  to  Clement  from  Westminster,  stating 
that  terrible  rumours  had  reached  him  concerning  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  temple,  to  which  he  dared  not  give  heed,  as  these 
persons  were  highly  commended  for  Catholic  faith,  life,  and  man- 
ners throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  begs,  therefore,  that  the 
pontiff  will  check  such  calumnies  (dipnemini  clementius  ohviare) 
until  legal  proof  be  brought  before  himself  or  his  legates. 

But  a  bull  of  Clement's  was  now  on  the  road,  which  was  to 
change  the  face  of  things  considerably.  In  this  instrument,  the 
pope  states  to  the  king  that  the  master  of  the  Temple  had  made 
a  voluntary  confession  of  the  heresy  of  the  order,  and  directs  that 
all  the  Templars  in  England  should  be  seized,  and  their  goods 
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and  lands  put  into  safe  custody,  till  the  truth  could  be  ascer- 
tained. One  or  two  points  in  the  bull  may  be  noticed.  Clement 
remarks,  that  as  early  as  his  first  promotion  to  the  apostolic 
chair,  some  suspicion  of  the  Templars  had  existed.  He  says 
that  the  king  of  France  had  made  the  seizure  at  the  requisition 
of  the  inquisitor-general  of  the  kingdom.  He  orders  that  the 
seizure  in  England  be  made  in  one  day,  prudenter^  caute^  et  secrete ; 
and  he  does  not  presume  the  guilt  oi  me  order,  but  directs  the 
safe  keeping  of  their  goods  and  persons ;  so  that  if  they  prove 
innocent,  cessabit  turhatio^  ^  sectmdum  Deum  joconditas  orietur. 
This  bull  is  dated  the  22nd  of  November.  Edward,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  so  favourably  inclined  to  the  Templars,  that  he  used 
some  exertions  in  their  behalf,  being  actuated,  as  Michelet  hints, 
not  more  by  a  love  of  justice  than  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
Philippe.  However,  whatever  may  have  oeen  his  motives,  he 
hesitated  no  longer.  He  issued  his  briefs  to  the  lieutenants  of 
each  county,  ordering  them,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 
to  repair  with  twelve  or  more  trustworthy  followers  to  a  specified 
rendezvous,  there  to  execute  certain  things  touching  the  king's 
peace,  as  would  be  communicated  in  another  brief.  He  then 
sent  sworn  clerks  with  a  second  brief,  containing  the  ordinance, 
who  were  to  exact  from  each  lieutenant  and  his  attendants,  pre- 
viously to  their  dpening  it,  an  oath  that  they  would  divulge  its 
contents  to  no  one  before  the  execution  thereof.  The  ordinance 
enclosed  directed  the  attachment  of  all  the  Templars  in  the  king- 
dom on  the  Wednesday  ensuing,  and  included  orders  for  their 
decent  treatment  and  keeping  {non  in  dura  et  viliprisona),  for 
cataloguing  and  appraising  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  for 
keeping  their  houses  in  good  repair  and  condition  till  further 
orders.  The  first  brief  to  the  lieutenants  is  dated  Dec.  1 5th,  so 
that  between  that  day  and  thet  10th,  dementis  bull  had  probably 
arrived,  the  receipt  of  which  the  king  acknowledged  on  the  25th, 
and  promised  immediately  to  execute  his  commands.  They  were 
executed  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

The  Templars  were  now  in  custody,  but  were  treated  with 
what,  considering  the  times  and  the  charge,  may  be  termed 
lenity.  Some  were  apparently  allowed  a  kind  of  parole,  for  some 
writs  appear- by  and  by  for  the  apprehension  of  stray  Templars ; 
and  subsequently  an  explicit  order  is  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  to  be  more  strict  with  the  knights  in  his  keeping,  and  not  to 
suffer  them  to  wander  about  the  country.  Careful  stewards  were 
placed  in  the  Temple  houses,  and  receivers  appointed  for  the 
rents  of  their  estates,  out  of  which  a  sum  was  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  captive  brethren.  In  this  state  matters  seem 
to  have  rested  till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  1309.  On 
the  1  Sth  of  Sept.  appears  the  ordinance  for  we  examination  of 
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the  prisoners ;  the  judges  were  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
the  two  papal  commissioners,  Sicard  de  Vaux  and  the  abbot  of 
Lagny.  The  north  country  Templars  were  taken  to  York,  the 
midland  to  Lincoln,  those  from  the  south,  east,  and  west  of  Eng- 
land to  London.  Clement  had  already  (12th  Aug.  1308),  by  his 
bull,  Faciens  misericordiam^  asserted  positively  the  guilt  of  the 
order,  and  called  for  the  co-operation  of  all  Christian  princes  in 
the  business.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (Oct.  20),  the  exami- 
nations commenced.  In  the  papal  bull  were  included  eighty-seven 
articles  of  enquiry  against  the  Templars,  with  the  substance  of 
which  most  readers  are  now  familiar.  They  may  be  ranged 
under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Systematic  denial  of  Christ  on 
their  reception  into  the  order,  accompanied  with  spitting  or  tram- 
pling on  tne  cross.  2.  Heretical  opinions  concerning  the  sacra- 
ments. 3.  Reception  of  absolution  from  masters  and  preceptors, 
although  laymen.  4.  Debauchery.  5.  Idolatry.  6*.  General 
secrecy  of  practice,  which  had  everywhere  given  rise  to  notorious 
suspicion.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1310.  forty-seven  knights 
were  examined  in  London,  all  of  whom  persisted  in  asserting  the 
innocence  of  the  order,  and  their  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  crimes 
laid  to  its  charge  ;  seventeen  clergy  and  laity  hadt' previously  made 
favourable  depositions.  Meantime,  however,  OT«r  set  of  twenty- 
four,  and  another  of  five,  new  articles  had  been  propoundei}^  and 
of  a  character  more  subtle  than  those  originally  sent.  The  chief 
points  of  enquiry  were, — whether  the  forms  of  reception  and  other 
solemnities  were  the  same  in  the  chapters  of  all  countries  ?  whe- 
ther orders  were  transmitted  to  England  from  head-quarters,  or 
from  France  f  whether  the  great  prior  of  Enirland  and  other 
officers  were,  in  the  respondent'^s  opinion,  worthy,  and  credible 
men,  and  whether  he  would  stand  by  their  depositions  ?  The 
third  and  last  articles  of  the  original  set  were  also  put  again 
with  some  change  of  form.  Thewident  tendency  of  these  ques- 
tions was  to  implicate  the  respondent  in  the  confessions  of  others, 
or  to  invalidate  his  evidence  by  procuring  from  him  an  admission 
that  cei-tain  practices  might  exist  in  the  order  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  knights  were  repeatedly  asked  how  many  of  the  bre- 
thren they  knew  ?  how  many  they  had  seen  received  ?  whether 
this  form  was  always  the  same  ?  Especial  desire  was  shown  to 
connect  the  case  of  the  English  with  that  of  the  French  knights, 
from  whom,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  confessions  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  had  been  extracted.  Little  was  gained  on  this  point ; 
but  one  Templar,  William  of  Winchester,  said  that  he  had 
known  two  French  knights  in  England,  Aymo  Darfilars  and 
Dalphin  Dalverike.  Altogether,  more  than  two  hundred  knights 
were  examined,  and  upwards  of  seventy  other  witnesses.  The  evi- 
dence of  these  witnesses  was  such  as  not  only  would  be  inadmissi- 
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ble  in  our  courts  of  justice,  but  would  hardly  be  considered  as 
conveying  any  information  whatever.  It  was  frequently  given  at 
second,  third,  or  fourth  hand.  Sometimes  it  was  a  rumour  which 
the  witness  remembered  to  have  heard  when  a  boy.  Richard 
de  Kocfield  deposed  that  he  had  heard  from  Walter,  rector  of 
Hodlee,  that  the  rector  once  heard  from  a  vicar,  that  he  (the 
vicar)  had  heard  from  Walter  Bachelor,  a  Templar,  that  there 
was  one  article  in  the  profession  of  the  order  which  should  never 
be  revealed  to  any  one.  Thomas,  abbot  of  St.  Thomas  the  Mar- 
tyr, near  Dublin,  had  often  heard  that  the  Templars  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  William  le  Botiller,  hearing  mass  at  Glontarf, 
noticed  that  the  Templars  did  not  look  up  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host,  nor  attend  to  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  In  June,  1310, 
Clement  wrote  to  Edward,  to  complain  that  the  torture  was  not 
used  to  promote  these  investigations.  It  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed, but  not  severely  nor  commonly.  Confessions,  however, 
were  obtained ;  a  few  on  all  the  articles,  several  on  the  less  im- 
portant ones.  Thomas  de  Tocci,  a  recaptured  knight,  being 
asked  why  he  fled,  said  that,  on  his  examination  at  Lincoln,  the 
abbot  of  Lagnv  bad  asked  him  whether  he  intended  to  confess 
any  more,  amla|^is  answering  in  the  negative,  had  sworn  with 
his  hands  on  mfmeaat  that  he  would  make  him  ready  enough  to 
conftts  befort  he  had  done  with  him.  Some  further  quotations 
fronflrthis  tautological  mass  of  evidence  will  be  given  hereafter, 
when  we  consider  the  question  of  guilt.  It  will  be  sufficient  now 
to  state  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  commissions  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1311,  all  the  English  Templars  had,  by  some  means  or 
other,  been  brought  to  a  confession,  or  at  all  events  to  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  they  were  willing,  on  any  terms,  to  be  dis- 
missed. The  reader  will  not  forget  that  they  had  been  more 
than  three  years  in  confineme|^  often  solitary,  and  seldom  agree- 
able, even  under  the  mildesAwids.  Several  had  already  been 
reconciled;  and  at  leujirth,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  remaining 
knights,  prostrated  on  the  steps  of  the  western  door  of  St.  Paul's, 
solemnly  bewailed  their  errors,  and  implored  readmission  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  The  Bishops  of  London,  Exeter,  and 
Chichester,  in  full  pontificals,  there  met  and  absolved  them ;  such 
a  measure  of  penance  being  awarded  to  each  as  his  crimes  or  his 
confessions  had  merited,  and  diflerent  monasteries  throughout 
the  province  of  Canterbury  being  assigned  as  the  scenes  of  their 
repentance  and  reformation.  Proceedings  exactly  similar  took 
place  in  the  province  of  York.  The  great  prior  of  England, 
William  de  la  More,  was  reserved  for  the  special  jurisdiction  of 
the  pope.  One  knight  only,  a  preceptor  of  some  note,  Himbert 
Blanke,  remained  obdurate ;  and  the  concluding  memorandum 
of  the  notary,  req>ecting  his  dispoeal,  may  show  the  nature  of  the 
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alternative  which  his  brethren  had  so  unanimously  declined. 
^^  And,  inasmuch  as  he  doth  always  persist,  both  for  his  order  and 
for  himself  in  this  denial,  refusing  to  confess,  and  sayi  iix  that  he 
willeth  not  to  abjure  errors  which  he  hath  never  com.iiitted,  the 
council  hath  not  yet  ordained  execution  to  be  done  upon  his  body, 
but  he  is  ordered  to  be  shut  up  in  a  most  loathsome  dungeon, 
bound  with  double  fetters,  and  there  to  be  kept  till  further  order 
be  taken,  and  occasionally  to  be  tieited^  to  see  whether  he  be 
willing  to  confess  further.'' 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  curious  to  know  relatively  to  toJuU 
proceedings  we  have  characterized  these  as  lenient  and  temperate. 
For  this  information  he  must  return  with  us  again  to  Philippe 
and  to  France.  Philippe  at  the  outset  had  placed  the  inquisito- 
rial duty  in  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  Imbert,  a  Dominican  monk, 
who  lost  so  little  time,  that  six  days  after  the  first  arrest  of  the 
knights,  he  had  commenced  his  session  in  the  Temple  at  Paris. 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  examined,  he  obtained 
the  required  confessions  from  one  hundred  and  four,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-six  would  probably  also  have  been  ready  with 
their  evidence,  had  they  not  unfortunately  expired  under  the 
means  employed  to  extract  it.  The  same  couijri|lilas  resorted  to 
in  the  provinces,  and  with  the  same  result.  IIIKub  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  astonished  pontiff  Tetttured  oil  the 
remonstrance  before  mentioned ;  but  so  rapid  had  been  the  move- 
ments of  Philippe's  officials,  that  his  censure  and  approval  were 
now  alike  nugatory ;  for  the  plea  of  guilt  thus  generally  obtained 
was  at  once  a  justification  of  the  first  arrest,  and  a  ground  for  the 
future  enquiries.  Nevertheless,  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  was 
indispensable  to  some  of  the  ulterior  measures,  and  the  king  had 
good  security  for  its  production.  At  present  (early  in  1308)  he 
despatched  to  him  uie  grand-mM^r,  the  preceptor  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  great-priors  of  Normanl^  and  Aquitaine.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  prisoners  never  actually  reached  the  pope's 
presence,  but  stopped  at  Chinon,  where  two  cardinals  met  them, 
received,  as  it  is  said,  their  confessions,  and  reported  them  to 
Clement.  This  was  something,  but  not  enough ;  and  Philippe, 
who  seldom  spared  himself  personal  trouble,  repaired  to  Poictiers 
(May,  1308),  to  look  after  his  own  interests,  fortified  with  a 
formal  instrument  abetting  his  cause,  and  signed  by  his  principal 
nobles.  Clement  practically  avowed  his  opinions  of  the  king's 
proceedings  and  his  own  position,  by  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  city  ;  but  his  carriages  were  stopped  at  the  gates,  and  he  was 
taught  by  most  intelligible  signs  that  he  was  as  much  a  prisoner 
as  the  poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple.  After  thus  securing  himself 
a  patient  auditor,  Philippe  sent  for  his  confessing  prisoners,  of 
whom  he  had  an  abundant  supply,  and  paraded  them  and  theic 
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depositions  before  the  pontiff  and  his  court.  Clement  had  no 
redress  and  no  retreat ;  he  gave  the  king  his  required  consent, 
and  proceeded  to  such  acts  as  necessarily  followed.  On  the  1st  of 
August  (the  prisoners  had  been  brought  before  him  at  the  end 
of  June),  he  appointed  a  commission  for  prosecuting  the  inqui- 
ries at  Paris ;  and  on  the  1 2th  appeared  the  bull,  Faciens  miseri- 
cordiam^  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  which  recited  the 
confessions  taken  by  the  cardinals  at  Ghinon,  as  well  as  those 
just  made  at  Poictiers.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for  sum- 
moning an  oecumenic  council  at  Vienne  to  terminate  the  whole 
affair.     Thus  ended  the  summer  of  1308. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  1309,  the  pontifical  commission  at  Paris 
commenced  its  session,  about  three  months,  it  will  be  remembered, 
before  the  examinations  in  England.  The  grand-master,  when 
brought  up,  strenuously  asserted  the  innocence  of  the  order.  He 
complained  of  the  precipitation  of  the  holy  see,  and  compared  the 
case  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  whose  sentence  was  suspended 
for  two-and-thirty  years.  He  avowed  himself  prepared  to  defend 
that  order  from  which  he  had  received  so  much  honour  and  ad- 
vantage, though  he  feared  his  own  inability  and  weakness ;  but 
he  complain w/jriteously  that  he  was  robbed  of  all  means  of 
defence,  that  he  had  no  money  and  no  assistance.  The  commis- 
sioners read  to  him  what  was  termed  his  own  previous  confession, 
when,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  enormities  contained  in  it,  the 
old  knight  crossed  himself,  and  said,  that  had  any  other  than  the 
papal  delegates  uttered  such  words  to  him,  he  would  have  an- 
swered them  in  a  different  manner.  The  judges  sternly  replied, 
that  they  were  not  of  a  sort  to  receive  challenges,  and  that  those 
whom  the  Church  found  to  be  heretics,  she  judged  so,  and  deli- 
vered over  the  obstinate  to  the  secular  arm.  On  the  bench, 
though  not  in  the  commission«|9at  a  layman  and  a  soldier^  William 
Plasian,  Vhomme  de  Philippe-ffi-Bel.  He  was  disconcerted  at  the 
evident  impression  produced  by  De  Molay''s  bearing,  and  requested 
a  private  conference  with  him,  urging  that  he  felt  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  would  aid  him  (dilig3>at  et  dilexerat^  quia  uterqus 
miles  erat).  At  his  instance,  De  Molay  prayed  for  a  remand  till 
the  Friday  following,  which  was  graciously  accorded.  On  that 
day  he  reappeared,  a  changed  man.  In  what  way  Plasian  had 
treated  with  him,  is  left  to  conjecture ;  but  when  again  asked  if 
he  had  ought  to  say  for  the  order,  he  replied,  "  No"*' — that  he 
was  but  a  poor  chevalier,  and  that  he  asked  nothing  more  than  to 
be  sent  to  the  pope,  for  whose  judgment  he  had  by  the  apostolic 
bull  been  specially  reserved.  He  added,  that  he  had  three  words 
to  say  in  behalf  of  his  brotherhood.  "  First,  that  in  no  church 
was  Divine  service  so  decorously  performed  as  in  those  of  the  Tem- 
ple.  Secondly,  that  he  knew  no  religious  who  gave  such  bountiful 
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alms  as  the  Temple  brethren.  Thirdly,  that  never  did  there  a 
race  exist  who  so  profusely  spilt  their  blood  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity as  his  persecuted  soldiers;  in  particular  at  Mansourah, 
when  the  Comte  d'*Artois — "  He  was  proceeding  with  that  well- 
known  instance  of  Temple  gallantry,  when  a  voice  rang  from  the 
bench,  *'  Without  the  Faith  all  thisworketh  nothing  unto  salvation!^ 
His  plea  was  as  needless  as  the  commission  itself. 

Meantime  the  work  went  on.     On  the  28th  of  March,  1310, 
all  Templars  were  cited  who  wished  to  defend  their  order.     The 

Eoor  prisoners  begged  to  be  taken  up  en  masse.  The  bishop^s 
all  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  they  were  assem- 
bled in  the  garden  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and  forty-six. 
The  articles  of  their  accusation  were  read  in  Latin ;  but  when  the 
notary  was  about  to  add  a  French  version  of  the  indictment,  they 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  such  horrible  things  should  not  be 
said  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  They  then  appointed  seventy-two 
delegates,  and  four  special  proctors,  two  priests  and  two  knights, 
from  their  number,  to  conduct  their  cause.  Their  protests  and 
memorials,  which  are  preserved  in  the  original  rude  French,  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  unhappy  soldiers  complain  that 
they  are  kept  all  night  in  a  dark  black  ditch  (et  somes  en  neire 
fosse  oscure  toutes  les  nuits)^  and  that  out  of  their  miserable  pit- 
tance of  twelve  deniers  per  day  they  have  to  pay  for  their  passage 
across  the  water  from  the  prison  to  the  court,  and  to  give 
something  even  to  the  smith  who  riveted  and  unriveted  their 
chains !  Item  j^our  nos  fergier  et  desferger  puisque  nos  somes 
devant  les  auditors  ii.  soL  la  seinaigne.  Item  pour  laver  dras  et 
robes  linges  chascun  xv  jours  xviii  denier.  Item  pour  buche  et 
candole  chascun  jor  iiii  deniers.  Item  passer  et  repasser  les  dis 
fr^res  xvi  deniers  de  asiles  de  Notre  Dame  de  Valtre  part  de  Viau. 
These  representations  were  backed  by  the  pale  and  hideous  fea- 
tures of  the  captives,  their  ghastly  habits,  and  their  limbs  dis- 
torted by  the  executioner.  Bernard  de  Vado,  once  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, produced  in  court  two  bones  which  had  fallen  from  his  feet 
whilst  they  were  held  over  the  fire.  Even  the  judges  were 
affected ;  and  the  populace  naturally  more  so.  They  had  been 
horrified  at  first  by  the  crimes  imputed  to  the  Templars,  but  they 
now  saw  something  worse,  and,  as  Csesar  said  in  Catiline''s  case, 
sceleris  obliti^  de  pama  disserebant.  To  increase  this  reaction  the 
contemporaneous  inquiries  in  other  lands  were  proceeding  favour- 
ably for  the  Templars.  It  was  quite  possible  that  matters  might 
yet  take  a  wrong  turn,  and  Philippe  rushed  to  meet  the  danger. 

Clement,  at  Poictiers,  had  yielded  a  promise  to  the  king's  sig- 
nificant demand,  that  he  would  not  quit  France.  However,  in 
March,  1309,  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  Poictiers, 
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and  throwine  himself  into  Avi^on,  a  kind  of  neutral  town,  of 
which  the  seignory  was  divided  between  the  houses  of  France  and 
Naples,  and  where  the  power  of  the  pope  virtually  exceeded  both. 
But  he  had  not  been  there  a  month  before  Philippe'^s  emissaries 
followed  him,  and  the  hateful  subject  of  the  process  against  Boni- 
face was  again  set  on  foot.  The  pontiff  was  anxious  to  save  both 
the  Templars  and  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  but  he  could 
not  do  both.  II  livrait  les  mvariis^pour  sauver  un  mart.  Mais 
ce  mort  4iait  la  papaut4  elh-mSme,  The  high  contracting  parties 
came  to  an  understanding.  Philippe  gave  up  the  persecution  of 
Boniface ;  Clement,  at  the  king^s  request,  appointed  Marigny  to 
the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Sens.  Of  this  archbishop  the  Bishop 
of  Paris  was  a  sufiragan.  On  the  10th  of  May,  within  a  month 
after  the  installation  of  Marigny,  he  convoked  the  provincial 
council  of  Sens  at  Paris ;  on  the  1  Lth  he  had  the  seventy-two 
delegates  brought  before  him.  Those  who  had  never  yet  con- 
fessed were  committed  to  prison  again;  those  who  confirmed 
their  previous  confessions  under  torture  were  liberated;  those 
who  retracted  them  were  pronounced  relapsed^  and  forthwith  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt.  To  the  honour  of  the  order  it  is  to  be  said, 
that  in  this  last  class  were  fifty-four  out  of  the  seventy-two.  On 
the  foUowing  morning  they  were  taken  in  carts  to  the  stakes,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  standing  a  royal  officer  with  a  pardon  for 
those  who  would  confess,  and  on  the  other  the  executioners  with 
lighted  flambeaux.  The  knights  passed  on  to  the  latter,  raised 
the  death-chaunt  of  the  Church,  and  died  lik^  Christians  and 
soldiers. 

The  original  papal  cx)mmission  remonstrated  in  vain  against 
these  proceedings ;  the  suspended  power  of  the  other  courts  was 
now  restored,  and  the  pope^s  delegates  were  powerless.  They 
adjourned  their  sittings  to  the  3rd  of  November.  In  the  interval, 
the  example  of  Mangny  and  his  assessors  had  been  followed  else- 
where, and  several  Templars  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  pro- 
vinces :  the  king^s  will  was  every  where  influential.  On  the  3rd 
of  November  the  papal  commission  again  met,  but  with  dimi- 
nished numbers ;  four  of  the  eight  were  absent,  and  three  out  of 
the  four  on  the  king's  service.  Their  sitting  was  a  solemn  farce. 
Each  day,  after  mass  had  been  said,  a  huissier  at  the  doors  of  the 
court  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  if  any  person  wished 
to  defend  the  order  of  the  Templars  he  was  to  come  forward  and 
do  so.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  no  champion  answered  to 
the  trumpet  of  the  challenger.  Two  of  the  Temple  proctors,  the 
knights  William  de  Chambonnet  and  Bertrand  de  Saiti^es,  were 
still  present,  but  their  colleagues,  the  two  priests  of  the  order, 
Bayniuid  de  Pruino  and  Peter  of  Bologne,  had  betaken  them- 
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selves  to  flight,  and  the  unlearned  soldiers  could  not  proceed 
without  them.  The  12th  of  May  had  alarmed  both  witnesses  and 
counsel  Till  the  11th  of  June,  1311,  the  commission  prolonged 
its  idle  session.  On  that  day  it  closed.  A  register  ot  its  acts, 
from  which  most  of  the  foregoing  information  is  taken,  was  depo* 
sited  in  the  treasury  of  Notre  Dame.  It  passed  somehow  from 
this  sanctuary  to  the  private  libraries  successively  of  the  pre- 
sident, M.  Brisson,  the  advocate-general,  M.  Servin,  and  the 
Harlay  family,  whose  arms  it  still  bears  on  the  cover.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  bequeathed  by  these  possessors 
to  the  library  of  St.  Oermain-des-pres.  It  escaped  from  the  con- 
flagration of  this  building  in  1793,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Boyale,  where  the  curious  reader  may  inspect  a  relic 
of  the  age  of  Philippe,  the  Processus  contra  Templarios. 

It  is  only  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  the  proceedings  in  other 
countries.  Those  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  (where  the  order  had 
but  few  possessions)  resembled  the  English  exactly.  In  Qer- 
many  nothing  was  proved  against  the  order.  In  Spain,  after  the 
application  of  the  torture,  they  were  pronounced  free  from  heresy. 
In  Cyprus,  the  depositions  were  favourable  to  their  innocence. 
In  Naples,  under  the  kinsman  of  Philippe,  some  analogous  con- 
fessions were  obtained.  In  the  papal  states  the  witnesses  were 
divided. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  the  decision  of  a  greater  tri- 
bunal, the  assembled  Church.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1311^ 
Clement  arrived  in  person  at  Vienne,  where  upwards  of  three 
hundred  prelates  were  soon  collected;  and  on  the  15th  the  coun- 
cil opened.  It  seems  almost  a  buriesaue  of  the  whole  proceeding 
to  remark,  that  the  first  act  of  a  synod,  convened  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Templars,  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  Yet  so  it 
was;  and  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  present  professed  their 
intention  of  taking  up  the  cross.  After  this  preliminary  test, 
the  subject  of  the  order  was  introduced,  and  a  challenge  was 
given,  as  before,  to  all  such  as  wished  to  defend  it.  To  the 
dismay  of  Philippe  and  Clement,  and  probably  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  nme  Templars  presented  themselves,  who  avowed  not  only 
their  readiness  to  defend  their  order,  but  their  character  as  repre- 
sentatives of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  knights  who  were 
lurking  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  pontiff  affected  ter- 
ror at  the  information,  and  probably  felt  real  anxiety  at  the 
evident  interest  which  the  devotion  of  these  soldiers  had  created 
in  the  assembly.  Instead  of  hearing  their  defence,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  After  this  proceed- 
ing, he  did  not  again  call  the  council  together,  but  detained  its 
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members  throughout  the  winter,  inactive  and  far  from  their  homes, 
hoping  perhaps  either  to  outweary  them  by  delay,  or  to  promote 
his  cause  more  successfully  by  treating  with  them  individually. 
For  to  the  eternal  honour  of  tnese  prelates  it  is  to  be  recorded, 
that  they  almost  unanimously  denounced  such  flagrant  tyranny, 
and  declared  that  they  could  pronounce  no  judgment  on  the 
Knights  Templars  till  they  had  been  heard  in  their  own  defence. 
So  spake  the  prelates  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  of  Spain, 
Denmark,  and  Germany;  of  Italy,  except  one;  and  of  France, 
except  three.  Such,  however,  was  not  a  plan  which  suited  Phi- 
lippe, or  in  which  he  would  indulge  his  pope.  Clement,  there- 
fore, summoned  the  more  obedient  bishops  and  a  few  of  his  car- 
dinals, and  in  private  consistory  abolished  the  order.  On  the 
3rd  of  April,  1312,  the  council  met  again,  and  in  its  presence  and 
th%  presence  of  Philippe  and  his  three  sons,  the  abolition  was 
read.  No  voice  was  heard  against  the  proclamation ;  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Soldiery  of  the  Temple  ceased  to  be. 

But  though  none  might  henceforth  take  the  name,  the  vows, 
or  the  habit  of  a  Templar,  yet  there  remained  a  vast  number  of 
these  discarded  warriors,  certainly  cimibersome,  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous, to  their  respective  countries.  Even  in  France  the  stake 
and  the  dungeon  had  left  many  of  the  seven  thousand  surviving, 
and  in  other  lands  they  had  suffered  little  from  the  late  inqui- 
sition. The  order  of  the  Hospit-al  was  open  to  all,  and  received 
many.  In  Aragon  the  new  order  of  our  Lady  of  Monteza  was 
founded,  with  a  costume  and  rule  similar  to  those  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  with  an  assignment  of  the  Moors  instead  of  the  Sara- 
cens as  their  enemies.  In  Portugal  the  name  was  simply  changed; 
and  under  the  denomination  of  the  Order  of  Christ  it  has  even 
survived  to  these  times.  In  England  they  were  decently  treated, 
and  allowed  a  stipend  from  their  property,  which  seems  to  have 
been  both  more  liberal  and  regular  than  the  pittance  nominally 
settled  on  the  poor  scattered  monks  of  1539-  Neither  party 
were  discharged  from  their  vows,  though  each  was  robbed  of  its 
retreat,  and  banished  from  its  sphere  of  duty.  But  the  monks 
were  driven  into  every-day  life,  without  the  power  of  sharing  its 
enjoyments.  The  Templars  had  another  military  brotherhood  to 
retire  to ;  or  if  they  preferred  the  quiet  of  a  Carthusian  abbey,  it 
was  at  their  own  option.  It  was  hardly  however  to  be  expected 
that  many  of  them,  especially  the  younger  portion,  who  had  been 
trained  for  such  a  life  as  that  of  a  crusader,  would  readily  ex- 
change it  for  the  cloister  and  the  cowl.  In  1319,  John  XXII. 
sent  a  bull  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  directing  him  to 
check  those  quondam  Templars  in  his  province,  who,  forgetful  of 
their  vows,  were  living  unascetic  lives,  to  the  extent,  in  some 
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instances,  of  contracting  matrimony.  And  he  orders  him  to  see 
that  all,  within  three  months^  space,  enter  some  monastery,  and 
take  some  religions  habit,  under  penalty  of  losing  the  pension 
assigned  for  their  maintenance.  Whether  these  regulations  were 
strictly  enforced,  does  not  appear :  it  is  probable,  from  the  high 
birth,  gallant  bearing,  and  acknowledged  sufferings  of  the  knights, 
that  they  met  with  due  consideration  from  the  prelates  and  the 
people.  But  gradually,  of  course,  their  numbers  lessened,  and 
their  circle  closed,  till  they  vanished  from  the  face  of  men. 

Forsitan  et  Priami  fusrirU  quce  fata^  requiras!  There  is  one 
character  in  the  drama  not  yet  disposed  of,  in  whose  fate  some 
interest  must  needs  be  taken.  We  left  the  Grand-master  in 
prison,  with  his  three  companions  in  sorrow,  the  visitor  of  France, 
and  the  Great-priors  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine.  Two  years 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  it  was  thought  fit  to  convey 
to  the  prisoners  the  intelligence  of  their  future  fate.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  1314,  three  papal  commissioners  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  a  high  stage  being  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame,  the  four 
noble  captives  were  brought  out  in  sight  of  the  populace  to  hear 
their  sentence.  It  was  perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  tra- 
gedy was  not  so  to  end.  The  commissioners  were  reading  aloud 
the  previous  confessions  which  the  torture  had  wrung  from  the 
prisoners,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  aU,  De  Momy  stepped 
forth  once  more,  and  in  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  that  these  depo- 
sitions were  utterly  false,  and  only  extorted  from  them  by  the 
extremity  of  bodily  pain.  He  then  asserted  most  solemnly  the 
innocence  of  his  order,  calling  on  all  present  to  witness  timt  he 
did  it  with  death  before  his  eyes,  but  that  he  would  not  purchase 
his  life  by  adding  another  falsehood  to  those  which  the  rack  had 
forced  from  him.  One  of  his  comrades  supported  him  in  his 
avowal ;  the  other  two  remained  silent.  The  commissioners  were 
confused  by  so  unexpected  an  interruption  to  their  proceedings, 
and  at  length  committed  the  captives  to  the  care  of  the  provost 
of  the  city,  who  was  present,  reserving  the  case  for  their  more 
mature  consideration  on  the  morrow.  But  before  the  morrow  all 
consideration  was  spared  them.  Philippe,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  event,  consulted  for  a  short  time  with  his  council,  no 
ecclesiastic  being  present,  and  without  an  hour^s  delay  condemned 
both  the  recusants  to  be  burnt  that  same  evening.  They  were 
taken  to  a  little  islet  in  the  Seine,  near  the  royal  garden,  and 
there  burnt  alive  by  a  slow  fire,  persisting  in  the  assertion  of 
their  inn6cence,  amidst  protracted  tortures,  till  death  released 
them.  A  strange  incident  added  to  the  horrible  interest  of  the 
day.  The  Grand-master,  from  the  midst  of  the  fire,  solemnly 
summoned  both  Clement  and  Philippe  to  appear  with  himself, 
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within  one  year  from  that  day,  before  the  tribunal  of  that  Great 
Judge  who  alone  knoweth  ihe  hearts  of  men.  On  the  same 
night  of  the  succeeding  month  the  pope  died,  and  by  an  acci- 
dental fire  in  the  church  where  his  corpse  was  lying  it  was  nearly 
consumed  in  the  fliimes.  Philippe  died  also,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  within  the  fatal  period ;  and  it  was  the  ordinary  remark  of 
the  day,  that  all  the  chief  agents  in  the  persecution  of  the  Tem- 
plars came  to  unnatural  and  violent  ends.  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers.  It  is  an  obvious  exercise  of  incredulity  to 
trace  the  prediction  to  the  event,  and  to  admit  the  several  facts, 
though  we  discard  the  reputed  connexion  between  them;  but 
such  conclusions  are  not  often  the  most  becoming,  nor  always  the 
most  philosophical. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  the  distribution  of  the  Temple 
wealth ;  at  the  destination  of  those  broad  lands  and  full  coffers 
which  had  so  irresistibly  tempted  the  spoiler.  We  saw  that 
Philippe,  immediately  on  the  arrest  of  the  knights,  established 
himself  and  his  people  in  the  Temple ;  and  it  is  of  course  needless 
to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  the  sparkling  treasure  which  the  Grand- 
master but  a  few  weeks  before  bad  deposited  there ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  convertible  effects  of  the  order 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  attracted  to  the  same  centre. 
Clement  complained  bitterly,  in  1309,  that  he  got  such  a  scanty 
portion  of  the  spoil  (modica  bona  mohilia)^  not  enough  indeed  to 
cover  the  expenses  consequent  on  the  proceedings.  However, 
the  king  of  Naples  gave  him  half  the  personalties  of  the  Templars 
in  Provence,  and  he  had  not  in  the  end  much  ground  for  discon- 
tent. These  little  dividends  were  easily  arranged  ;  but  the  four- 
teenth century,  bad  as  it  was  in  some  respects,  was  not  quite  an 
age  for  a  court  of  augmentation  of  the  king^s  highnesses  revenue. 
The  subject  of  the  Temple  estates  was  taken  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  council,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  lands  piously 
devoted  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy  city,  should  still  be  applied  in 
the  most  expedient  way  to  that  end ;  and  accordingly,  the  whole 
were  formally  granted  and  assigned  to  the  Elnights  Hospitallers 
throughout  Europe.  In  Spain  only  the  property  of  the  Templars 
was  conveyed  to  the  new  order  which  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned ;  and  in  Portugal  it  passed  in  like  manner  to  the  order  of 
Christ.  But  this  decision,  equitable,  pro  re  nata^  and  unexcep- 
tionable as  it  was,  suffered  considerable  reversals  as  it  came  into 
operation.  Clement  and  Philippe  levied  such  large  fines  on  the 
transfer  of  the  property  as  almost  to  impoverish  the  lessees  ;  the 
king  moreover  brought  in  heavy  charges  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  custody  of  the  Templars ;  and  at  length,  in  1317,  the  Hospi- 
tallers were  but  too  happy  to  sign  a  quittance  of  aU  accounts  with 
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the  royal  exchequer.    In  England,  the  estates  of  the  order  were 
sequestrated,  as  we  have  seen,  and  receivers  appointed  to  take 
the  rents  until  further  arrangements.     But  it  was  not  likely, 
even  in  those  days,  that  courtiers  or  barons  could  quite  tempe- 
rately keep  their  hands  from  the  goods  of  the  Church.     As  early 
as  the  spnns  of  1308,  Clement  was  compelled  to  send  a  half  con- 
ciliatory, half  objurgatory  missive  to  Edward,  interdicting  any 
such  appropriations  of  property  which  the  Church  alone  could  dis- 
pose of;  and  not  till  several  years  afterwards  did  a  formal  vote  of 
parliament  confirm  the  sentence  of  the  council.     The  statute, 
de  Terris  Templariorum  (17  Edw.  II.),  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 
After  reciting  that  the  greater  part  of  the  king''s  council,  includ- 
ing the  judges  of  the  land,  had  affirmed  decidedly  that  the  king 
and  lords  of  the  fees  might  well  and  lawfully,  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  retain  the  lands  in  question  as  their  escheats,  it  proceeds 
to  state  nevertheless,  that  because  the  said  lands  were  given  for 
the  defence  of  Christians  and  the  Holy  Land,  against  pagans  and 
enemies  of  Christians,  and  canonized  to  the  honour  of  Uod,  and 
liberal  almsgiving ;  there/ore,  that  neither  the  said  lords  of  the 
fees,  nor  any  other  persons,  had  title  or  right  to  retain  the  said 
lands,  notwithstanding  any  law  or  custom  of  the  realm.     And 
the  said  lands  were  accordingly  assigned  and  delivered  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.     This  tardy  enactment  pro- 
ceeded very  probably  from  a  reluctant  house  ;  the  conduct  of  the 
nobles  had  already  been  rebuked  by  a  bull  of  John  XXII.,  who, 
in  1320,  complained  that  the  dutiful  intentions  of  the  king  were 
frustrated  by  the  covetousness  of  the  earls  and  barons  who  re- 
tained in  their  possession  the  consecrated  property.     While  the 
Erinciple  of  the  restoration  was  thus  publicly  acknowledged,  some 
ttle  private  arrangements  were  of  course  managed  vrithout  much 
difficulty.     The  Lord  Darcy  got  a  few  convenient  acres  in  York- 
shire ;  a  case  which  we  select,  because  the  descendant  of  this 
nobleman,  three  centuries  after,  forfeited  to  King  Henry  VIII. . 
these  very  Church  lands  and   his  life,  for  heading  an  insurrec- 
tion of  which  the  principal  object  was  the  reinstatement  of  the 
poor  monks  and  friars  in  those  abodes  and  estates  from  which 
they  had  been  recently  ejected.     The  Temple  of  London  was 
given  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  widow 
afterwards  founded  the  college  of  that  name  at  Cambridge  ;  and 
from  him  it  passed  to  Hugh  le  Despenser,  upon  whose  attainder, 
in  1  Edw.  III.,  it  reverted  to  the  crown.     Then  at  length  it  was 
delivered  to  its  legitimate  proprietors,  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
and  by  them  leased  to  the  students  of  the  laws  of  England ;  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  which  learned  body,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  ages,  it  still  remains.     The  rest  of  the  Temple  manors  and 
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estates  passed,  with  more  or  less  curtailment,  to  the  Hospitallers 
in  due  course  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  this  order  they  rested  till  the 
confiscation,  in  1539,  of  so  much  of  the  property  which  an  obso- 
lete and  offensive  piety  had  dedicated  to  the  offices  of  charity  or 
religion.  Still  they  retained,  through  all  the  changes,  the  titles 
which  a  continuous  tradition  had  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the 
people ;  and  there  are  many  counties  in  England  in  which  such 
names  as  Templeton,  or  Templestowe,  or  some  similar  compound, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  by  an  ancient  stone  homestead,  or  frag- 
mentary grange,  may  connect  in  an  antiquary'*s  eye  an  obscure 
hamlet  or  secluded  manor  with  the  proudest  and  richest  brother- 
hood the  world  ever  saw. 

Our  narrative  is  here  at  an  end.     It  remains  only  to  discuss  a 
few  points  connected  with  it ;  to  remark  on  a  few  of  its  circum- 
stances more  discursively  than  the  thread  of  the  story  permitted 
before,  and  occasionally  to  compare  with  its  character,  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  of  the  proceedings  in  our  own  country  under 
Henry  and  Cromwell.     The  question  which  will  first  of  course 
suggest  itself  to  every  one,  is  that  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  order ;  and  yet  it  is  one  which  is  comparatively  irrelevant, 
and  of  which  the  answer  will  but  little  affect  the  sentence  due  to 
the  proceedings.      Whatever  heretical  tenets   may  have  been 
secretly  cherished  in  the  Temple  preceptories,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  neither  Philippe  nor  any  of  his  ministers  cared  for  this ;  not 
if  every  one  of  the  eighty-seven  articles  had  been  truly  arid  justly 
proved  against  the  order,  would  the  French  monarch  have  ol>- 
jected   to  the  Knights,  as  loving  subjects,  had  they  been  less 
wealthy  or  more  obsequious.     The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  in  1536.     Of  all  conceivable  conclu- 
sions none  can  be  more  incontestably  true,  than  that  neither 
Henry  nor  Cromwell,  still  less  Doctors  Lee,  Leyton,  or  London, 
cared  a  single  groat  for  the  morality  or  laxity  of  any  rehgious 
house  in  the  realm.     It  is,  indeed,  just  possible,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Henry'^s  character,  that  he  might,  while  devoutly  believ- 
ing in  his  own  decency,  justice,  and  virtue,  have  considered  him- 
self a  divinely-appointed  censor  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  have 
been  piously  pained  when  told  that  the  abbot  of  Langdon  was 
of  dissolute  habits,  or  the  grey  friars  of  Reading  suspected  of 
incontinence  ;  though  even  this  supposition  is  hardly  reconcileable 
with  the  furious  passion  into  which  he  flew,  when  informed  that 
even  his  own  visitors  were  compelled  to  report  certain  poor  houses 
as  of  unimpeachable  character  and  most  devout  obedience.     But 
as  to  Cromwell  and  his  adherents — what  state  of  things  can  be 
even  devised,  at  which  we  are  to  suppose  such  men  could  be 
seriously  shocked  I    The  condition  of^  the  monasteries  at  their 
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dissolution,  and  the  habits  of  their  inmates  for  many  years  pre- 
vious, are  subjects  of  most  interesting  historical  inquiry ;  of  inquiry 
by  no  means  easy,  and  often  conducted  on  most  unfair  principles  : 
the  result  may  affect  our  judgment  of  the  expediency  of  such  foun- 
dations, and  influence  our  feelings  on  perusing  the  history  of  their 
destruction ;  but  it  cannot  touch  the  merits  of  those  who  de- 
stroyed them  without  one  of  the  worthier  motives  which  we  can 
suggest,  or  which  themselves  alleged.  It  matters  little  to  the  pur- 
pose what  was  the  character  of  the  blood  of  Hailes  *,  or  what  the 
contrivance  of  the  rood  of  Boxley ;  such  frauds,  even  if  truly 
chargeable  against  the  monasteries,  did  not  cause,  and  could  not 
have  justified,  their  total  suppression.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  cases  of  Philippe  and  Henry : — the  former,  an  acute 
and  unscrupulous  historian  might,  by  judiciously  omitting  circum- 
stances, and  detailing  actions  exactly  as  they  were  intended  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  so  dispose  on  the  page  as  to  give  a  colour  of  legiti- 
macy to  the  whole  transaction,  and  even  of  piety  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  actors ;  but  the  latter,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
most  partial  chronicler  so  to  disguise.  Even  admitting  all  excuses, 
and  receiving  all  statements  as  they  are  given,  it  cannot  be  done. 
Though  the  prosecutors  were  sincere,  the  indictment  sound,  the 
witnesses  honest,  and  the  verdict  true,  yet  the  sentence  was  ex- 
travagantly unjust,  and  the  execution  wantonly  cruel.  Nothing 
in  the  preamble  of  the  statutes  for  the  supprassion,  nothing  in 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners,  was  urged  or  hinted  at,  which 
could  warrant  the  confiscation  and  malappropriation  of  such  im- 
mense consecrated  property.  But  another  tale  might  have  been 
told  in  1307.  A  pious  and  anxious  prince  is  startled  at  rumours 
of  systematic  impiety  and  heresy  in  an  order  of  Christian  knights ; 
he  issues  orders  for  their  apprehension,  communicates  his  pro- 
ceedings to  the  head  of  the  Church  in  his  couiitry,  and  with  the 
aid  of  accredited  commissioners  from  the  apostolic  see  investi- 
gates the  terrible  affair.  The  guilt  of  the  accused  is  openly  de- 
monstrated, a  guilt  legally  incurring  the  heaviest  penalties,  which 
however  are  only  exacted  from  such  relapsed  and  obstinate  delin- 
quents as  reject  the  offered  clemency  of  the  Church.  For  the 
consideration  of  so  painful  a  subject,  a  General  Council  is 
summoned,  in  which  the  order  is  suppressed  by  the  voice  of 
Christendom,  and  its  property  bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as 

'  Meantime,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  recent  researches  have 
indisputably  proved,  that  the  original  legend  of  the  monks  was  not  more  untrue  than 
the  story  about  the  blood  of  the  duck,  over  which  so  many  historians  of  the  Reforma- 
tion have  successively  shuddered.  A  letter  of  Latimer's,  found  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  detailing  the  Visitors'  examination  of  this  relic,  will  appear  in  a  forthcoming 
publication  of  that  Bishop'*  works  by  a  well-known  Society. 
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to  make  it  most  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
originally  bequeathed.     Assuming  the  premises,  the  conclusion 
was  both  just  and  necessary ;   at  all  events,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  tribunal  was  properly  constituted,  and  its  decision 
accompanied  with  such  apparent  provisions  as  would  check  the 
imputation  of  any  interested  motives.     All  this,  it  is  true,  was 
<id  poptdum,  but  still  it  was  something,  though  indeed  not  much. 
We  have  said  that  the  question  of  guilt  is  not  very  important, 
with   the  knowledge   which  we  have   of   Philippe^s   character, 
though  if  that  monarches  sincerity  were  as  clear  as  his  villainy,  it 
would  be  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  case.     As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  will  devote  a  few  lines  to  its  discussion.     The  charge  of 
heresy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  indefinite 
and  comprehensive,  not  in  the  eyes  or  language  of  the  Church  or 
the  law,  but  in  common  opinion  and  practice.     It  might  include 
almost  every  imaginable  variety  of  moral  depravity,  as  the  multi- 
tude, unable  to  comprehend  the  dogmatical  errors  attacked  by 
the  Church,  associated  them  in  their  own  minds  with  correspond- 
ing iniquities  of  social  life.     Perhaps  the  intelligence  of  their 
superiors  was  not  always  such  a  corrective  as  it  should  have 
been.     The  charges  against  the  Albigenses,  against  the  Tem- 
plars, and  against  Pope  Boniface,   all  in  these  particulars  re- 
sembled each  other.     The  reader  will  recollect  the  substance  of 
the  articles  exhibited  against  the  Templars;    of  these  the  ac- 
cusation of  idolatry  is  the  only  one  perhaps  without  some  shadow 
of  foundation ;  the  others,  though  involvmg  possibly  little  crimi- 
nality, might  in  some  degree  be  supported ;  but  in  forming  our 
judgment  we  must  be  guided  almost  solely  by  probabilities,  since 
the  value  of  the  evidence  is  so  small  as  to  be  nearly  unappreciable. 
Michelet  lays  some  stress  on  the  depositions  of  the  English  wit- 
nesses, as  more  independently  given;   and,  compared  with  the 
French^  perhaps  they  were  so ;  but  how  little  that  admission  implies, 
the  reader  is  aware.    The  most  generally  acknowledged  crime  was 
that  of  contemptuously  treating  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion at  the  time  of  reception  into  the  order ;  and  it  certainly 
does  appear  hard  to  reject  the  repeated  testimony  we  get  to 
some  such  practice,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted without  equal  difficulty.     For  what  possible  purpose  could 
such  an  initiation  serve !     Michelet^s  conjecture  is  ingenious  and 
learned.     He  supposes  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  symbolical ; 
that  the  candidate  for  admission  was  presumed  to  appear  sinful 
and  unworthy,  and  grovelling  in  ignorance  and  vice  before  the 
master  of  the  order,  soliciting  aid  and  instruction, — a  position  and 
plea  which  was  typified  by  his  acting  thus  the  part  of  a  heathen  or 
renegade ;  or  that  it  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  St.  Peter^s 
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denial  of  our  Lord,  one  of  those  innocent  mysteries  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  which,  harmless  in  their  design,  were  often  rude  and 
painful  in  performance ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  symbol  was 
retained  after  its  meaning  had  been  forgotten,  assuming  now  an 
air  of  impiety,  which  was  the  more  alarming  from  the  secrecy  in 
which  the  tradition  was  enveloped.  This  solution,  at  first  sight, 
seems  almost  entirely  satisfactory ;  but,  on  consideration,  it  is 
less  and  less  so.  Though  the  deponents  to  this  ceremony  were 
comparatively  numerous,  yet,  after  all,  they  were  an  exceedingly 
small  minority  of  the  whole  order ;  and  a  far  greater  number  of 
knights  declared,  even  at  the  point  of  death,  their  innocence  of 
any  such  deed.  But,  if  this  was  the  statutable  form  of  reception, 
how  is  it  that  its  acknowledgment  was  not  universal!  This 
obvious  difficulty  seems  to  have  occurred  either  to  an  inquisitor 
or  the  respondent ;  for  one  witness,  Stephen  de  Stapelbrugge, 
{de  ardine  Templi,  apostata  fugitivus)  declared  positively  that 
there  were  two  forms  of  reception  into  the  order :  one  in  which 
the  usual  monastic  vows  were  tendered  and  taken,  and  the  other 
including  the  ceremony  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  that  after 
passing  the  first,  he  was  compelled  also  to  pass  the  second.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  this  witness  aliso  confessed  to  the 
greater  part  of  aU  the  crimes  alleged  in  the  articles.  Another 
followed  him  on  the  same  day,  who  testified  also  to  the  double 
reception.  But  what  was  the  purport  of  this  additional  cere- 
mony I  Was  it  a  further  initiation,  another  step  in  the  mys- 
teries \  nothing  of  the  kind  is  alleged.  Was  it  a  passage  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  order  ?  On  the  contrary,  its  subjects  seem, 
according  to  the  depositions,  to  have  been  fresh  and  unim- 
portant members  of  the  body  —  the  priors  and  preceptors  all 
strenuously  denied  it.  Was  it  literally  a  dramatic  relic,  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  mystery  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  Tem- 
Ele  !  If  so,  why  make  it  so  dark  a  secret  even  in  the  Temple- 
ouses  themselves  ?  why  take  the  terrified  actor  into  an  inner 
chamber,  with  only  two  brethren,  and  enforce  its  performance  at 
the  point  of  the  sword  \  Why  was  not  the  rite  acknowledged  at 
once,  and  its  allegory  explained?  Is  it  meant  to  be  asserted, 
that  in  1308  the  spirit  of  symbolism  was  so  utterly  extinct,  as 
to  render  hopeless  any  attempt  at  its  interpretation  \  Or  are 
we  seriously  to  conclude  that  an  order  of  Christian  knights,  pro- 
fessing the  rule  of  the  holy  St.  Austin,  caressed  by  Christian 
princes,  honoured  by  the  Church,  devoting  their  lives  and  ven- 
turing their  bodies  in  its  service,  exacted  systematically  from  all 
entering  the  order  a  denial  of  the  first  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
accompanied  with  the  most  revolting  orgies,  and  all  without  a 
meaning  or  an  object  expressed,  implied,  or  concealed  I  Let  us  ad- 
mit, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Templars  were  thoroughly 
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degenerate,  infinitely  dissolute,  and  utterly  irreligious ;  —  why 
should  they  invent  a  rite  as  useless  as  it  was  impious,  as  aimless 
as  it  was  dangerous  \  why  run  the  risk  of  outraging  every  indignant 
neophyte  into  disclosures  which,  in  an  age  neitner  profane  nor 
indifferent,  must  prove  their  destruction  I  Absurd  stories  were 
told  of  unholy  conditions  imposed  by  victorious  Mussulmen.  But 
if  the  Templars  were  as  lawless  as  presumed  in  the  premises, 
what  imaginable  vows  could  bind  them  to  customs  admitting  no 
possible  profit,  and  involving  considerable  hazard?  The  tore- 
ffoing  arguments  apply  of  course  not  to  the  accidental  guilt  of 
individuals,  but  to  the  essential  criminality  of  the  whole  order. 
It  was  this  ground  which  Philippe  took,  and  which  he  knew 
alone  could  give  him  firm  standing.  Gould  Henry  have  proved 
that  the  Benedictine  rule  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Lollards,  or 
that  the  vows  required  on  admission  to  the  Charter-house  were 
those  of  intemperance,  acquisitiveness,  and  riot,  his  position 
would  have  been  equally  tenable.  The  interrogations  of  the  in- 
quisitors disclose  in  every  line  their  desire  to  identify  the  mal- 
practices of  the  members  with  the  tenets  of  the  order;  one 
witness  was  honest  enough  to  add  to  his  plea  of  guilty,  that  he 
had  not  been  so  taught  by  its  vows  (nescimt  tamen  quod  sic  fuit 
in  ordine  injunctum). 

There  is  less  perplexity  attending  the  conclusion,  that  out  of 
fifteen  thousand  knights,  of  all  countries,  some  were  of  slow 
faith  or  false  doctrine,  or  that  they  had  occasionally  suffered  from 
the  contagion  to  which  their  profession  did,  in  some  respects, 
expose  them.  The  east  was  the  hot-bed  of  heresy.  It  was 
there  that  the  subtleties  of  Gnosticism,  uncongenial  to  northern 
intellects,  still  formed  a  subject  of  discussion ;  and  it  was  there 
that  the  apparently  expiring  stock  of  the  Manichees  suddenly 
gathered  new  life  and  increase,  and  disseminated  afresh  those 
principles  which  the  Albigenses  and  others,  amidst  better  and 
wiser  opinions,  did,  if  we  are  to  trust  all  history,  most  undoubt- 
edly include.  Moreover,  there  was  danger  in  constant  commu- 
nion with  the  Saracens,  especially  when  the  intercourse,  as 
certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Templars,  was  carried  to  so  discre- 
ditable an  extent.  These  enemies  were  brave  and  generous; 
(their  Sultan  pre-eminently  so ;)  eager  for  proselytes;  princely  in 
their  promises,  and  faithful  to  their  words.  It  should  be  stated 
in  fairness,  that  but  one  instance  is  recorded  of  the  apostasy  of  a 
Teniplar,  Robert  of  St.  Alban's,  unfortunately  for  our  country, 
an  English  knight.  But  though  piety  or  other  feelings  might 
keep  the  Templar  tied  to  his  colours  and  his  cross,  yet  his  private 
belief  might  not  always  have  been  proof  against  the  arguments 
or  insinuations  of  the  Moslem.  The  pure  Theism  of  Moham- 
med, the  grandeur  of  some  of  its  doctnnes,  the  simplicity  of  its 
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rites,  and  the  remarkable  union  of  practice  with  profession,  which 
its  votaries  to  this  day  exhibit,  were  powerful  topics  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Saracen,  and  gave  him  a  strong  position  whence  to  attack 
those  points  in  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  which  corruption  had 
rendered  assailable.     Some  of  the  opinions  imputed  to  certain 
Templars,  savour  more  of  Deism  than  any  other  form  of  heresy 
or  infidelity.     Still,  such  examples  of  perversion  must  have  been 
rare ;  the  great  majority  of  the  order  were  rude,  illiterate  knights, 
a  little  advanced  perhaps  in  clerkly  learning  beyond  their  secular 
companions  in  arms,   but    utterly   impervious  to   dialectics   or 
metaphysics,  and  little  likely  to  be  seduced  by  such  means  into 
Gnosticism  or  Mohammedanism.     We  have  seen  that  on  their 
trial  at  Paris,  they  were  unable  to  proceed  when  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  their  two  chaplains.     The  reader,  in  passing,   will   not 
overlook   the  utter  incompatibility  of  any  such   persuasions  as 
these,  with  the  gross  idolatry  also  charged  to  the  order.     They 
had  yet  another  source  of  peril  in  the  far  distant  lands  to  whicn 
their  warlike  duties  summoned  them.    It  has  been  well  remarked, 
that  the  result  of  a  personal  visit  to  holy  places,  and  a  familiariza- 
tion with  sacred  spots,  may  possibly  be  pernicious  in  the  extreme, 
if  undertaken  and  conducted  without  appropriate  predisposition 
or    due    culture.      Now   the   Templars,   though    in    one   sense 
Crusaders,  were  not  often  men  whom  strong  religious  feelings, 
or  vows  made  in  tribulation,  or  the  voice  of  the  Church,  had  sent 
forth  to  Palestine,  to  recover  the  Holy  City.     They  had,  it  is 
true,  devoted  their  lives  to  this  end,  and  nobly  they  ventured  and 
spent  them  ;  but  the  very  fact  of  its  being  their  profession,  would 
render  their  daily  recurring  duties  to  a  great  extent  professional 
and  mechanical.     The  knight  of  Normandy  or  Northumberland, 
who  had  sold  his  hawks  and  mortgaged  his   manors,  that  he 
might  cross  unknown  waters  and  strike  one  stroke  for  the  city 
of  God — the  pilgrim  who  traversed   uninhabitable  wastes,  and 
encountered  incessant  dangers,  that  he  might  wear  with  his  lips 
the  stones  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  were  actuated  by  feelings  which 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  in  the  veteran  militia  of  the 
Temple,     We  might  as  well  look  for  the   spirit  of  Bruce  or 
Belzoni  in  a  cavalry  cadet  on  his  overland  journey  to  Bombay. 
A  very  remarkable  reply  attributed  to  a  Great- prior  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  seems  to  point  to  the  influence  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding.     "Cui  dixit  magister,  Male  dicis  et  eiTas,  erat  enim 
filius  cujusdam  mulieris,  et  quia  dixit  se  Filium  Dei,  erat  cruci- 
fixus.     Et  ego  ipse  fui  in  loco,  uhi  natus  erat  et  crucijixus,'''' 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  might  perhaps  induce 
us  to  give  a  less  reluctant  credence  to  such  instances  and  anec- 
dotes of  impious  or  heretical  sayings  as  are  attributed  to  various 
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knishts  of  the  order,  though  here  again  we  are  checked  and  un- 
settled, by  observing  that  accusations  precisely  similar  were,  urged 
in  Philippe'^s  process  against  the  memory  of  the  poor  murdered 
Boniface.  But  the  extreme  improbabiUty,  and,  we  were  almost 
on  the  point  of  adding,  the  manifest  falsehood  of  the  depositions, 
consists  in  their  asserting  such  tenets  to  have  formed  the  creed 
of  the  order,  to  have  been  necessarily  and  didactically  expounded 
by  its  preceptors  and  priors,  and  to  have  been  abruptly  forced  on 
the  terrified  novice  under  penalty  of  death.  This  was  the  con- 
fession needed  by  the  inquisitors,  and  to  this  end  the  fifth  article 
of  interrogation,  as  a  leading  question,  was  turned.  ^'  Item  quod 
recipientes  dicebant  et  dogmatizabant  illis  qui  recipiebantur,  &c.^^ 
But  is  it  possible  to  presume  the  existence  of  such  a  system! 
No  Jacobin  club  in  the  French  revolution  ever  exacted  from  its 
constituents  a  solemn  act  of  embodied  blasphemy.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  Napoleon'*s  stafi^,  Druot  was  quietly  permitted  to  read 
and  to  believe  his  Bible. 

Another  obvious  enquiry  on  hearing  these  allegations  is,  when 
did  these  mal-practices  commence?  by  whom  were  they  intro- 
duced! and  on  what  imaginable  grounds?  The  account  given 
by  the  original  witnesses  who  speak  on  the  matter,  is  comprised 
in  sundry  absurd  versions  of  a  most  ridiculous  story,  about  a 
certain  Grand-master  having  been  taken  captive  by  the  Saracens, 
and  released  only  on  condition  of  establishing  these  unholy  rites. 
Of  those  modem  writers  who  take  part  against  the  Templars, 
some,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  made  the  chaplains  of  the  order 
the  guilty  members,  discreetly  selecting  for  the  Gnostic  converts, 
such  subjects  as  at  all  events  could  read  and  write.  One  author, 
a  German^  deliberately  avers  his  conviction,  that  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  order  its  tenets  and  objects  were  always 
essentially  wicked  and  heretical,  that  it  was  constituted  in 
alliance  with  Mohammedanism^  and  for  purposes  destructive  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Perhaps  these  assertions  may  be  allowed 
to  characterize  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  Templars^  guilt,  which 
thus  compels  such  arguments  in  support  of  it. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the  circumstances  pro- 
ductive of  this  famous  catastrophe,  and  attending  its  occurrence ; 
noticing  especially,  as  we  proceed,  the  feelings  subsisting  between 
the  order  and  particular  classes  of  society,  and  tracing  the  share, 
if  any,  which  they  severally  had  in  its  destruction.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  at  first,  perhaps,  that  no  resistance  was  ofiered 
by  so  powerful  a  body,  trained  to  warfare,  proverbially  brave,  and 
with  abundance  of  money.  But  in  France,  where  they  were 
strongest,  they  were  evidently  surprised,  and  so  completely  too, 
as  to  preclude  the  chance  even  of  flight.    Though  sinister  ru- 
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mours  had  been  for  some  time  in  circulation,  yet  it  wiQ  be  recol- 
lected that  they  had,  to  all  appearance,  satisfied  the  pontiff  by 
their  representations.  They  must  necessarily  have  been  confident 
in  their  own  strength.  They  were  flattered  and  caressed  by 
Philippe  ;  and  even  if  their  apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were 
not  quite  at  rest,  they  certainly  could  little  expect  that  he  would 
commence  his  operations  with  such  a  coup  de  main,  Michelet 
considers  that  the  Templars  had  a  serious  presage  of  their  ap- 
proaching ruin.  His  authority  for  this  supposition  is  the  sin- 
gular observation  of  one  knight  to  another,  quoted  by  an  English 
witness.  The  deponent  was  asked  by  a  Templar,  ^^  Art  thou  an 
accepted  brother!''  On  his  reply  in  the  affirmative,  "Then," 
contmued  the  first  speaker,  ^^  wilt  thou  see  more  evil  and  mischief 
before  thy  death,  than  thou  wouldest  discern  from  the  top  of  the 
great  bell-tower  of  St.  Paul's."  But  Michelet  has  apparently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  this  conversation  took  place  just  after 
the  deponent's  admission,  which,  he  had  stated,  was  sixteen  years 
previous;  a  time  at  which  there  could  hardly  have  been  much 
reason  for  suspecting  Philippe.  It  is,  we  think,  far  more  proba- 
ble that  the  witness  meant  his  words  to  refer  to  the  wretchedness 
which  the  alleged  malpractices  of  the  order  produced  in  the  con- 
sciences of  the  more  timid  brethren,  for  he  had  been  acknow- 
ledging all  kinds  of  guilt,  and  had  just  before  stated  his  con- 
viction, that  no  member  of  the  order  could  possibly  be  saved.  In 
the  same  spirit  were  other  remarks  of  this  kind  made.  Warnings 
were  frequently  given  them,  the  deponent  said,  by  the  more 
ancient  knights.  "  Tu  vides  nos  exterius^  sed  twn  interius,'*^  was 
the  dark  speech  of  one  of  them.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  quoting  from  the  unfavourable  depositions.  It  may 
be  added,  too,  that  generally,  throughout  the  record,  a  witness 
who  comes  up  to  confess  at  all,  confesses  to  most  of  the  material 
points  on  which  he  is  interrogated.  But  even  if  the  Templars 
had  been  forewarned  of  the  coming  blow,  they  could  not  have 
made  head  against  their  assailant,  backed  as  he  was  by  all  the 
power  of  the  pope,  and  destitute  as  they  were  of  almost  all  sym- 
pathy and  aid.  They  might,  perhaps,  in  England  have  defended 
their  preceptories  for  a  few  weeks,  but  only  till  the  sheriff's 
retainers  had  been  reinforced  by  the  royal  troops.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  result  of  their  resistance  in  Aragon,  where  their  numbers 
were  greater,  and  their  fortresses  more  secure.  Had  they  fore- 
seen the  tempest  early  enough  to  have  collected  their  chapters 
into  a  single  formidable  mass,  they  might,  doubtless,  have  held 
Cyprus,  or  any  other  favourable  post,  against  any  force  likely  to 
be  brought  against  them ;  but  in  this  event,  their  deserted  houses 
and  manors  would  have  been  immediately  confiscated,  and  with 
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their  wealth  would  have  vanished  the  means  and  the  motives  for 
the  preservation  of  the  order. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  not  a  single  hand  was 
lifted  up  in  aid  of  the  suffering  knights ;  a  fact  more  explicable 
in  every  case  than  in  that  of  the  nobles.  But  the  Templars  were 
cadets  of  the  most  ancient  and  honourable  families ;  they  were 
on  good  terms  of  companionship  with  all  the  barons  of  the  land ; 
and  their  Grand-master  took  place  among  princes.  Yet  in 
France,  the  great  seigneurs  of  the  realm,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six,  including  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britany,  and 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  Nevers,  and  Auvergne,  readily  sided  with 
Philippe  against  the  order.  In  England,  the  prisoners  found  no 
support  amongst  their  comrades  or  kinsmen,  though  in  that  class 
they  must  have  been  able  to  reckon  half  the  secular  knights  in 
the  land.  The  Templars  had  certainly  countenanced  the  usurpa- 
tion of  John,  and  had  bearded  his  son  Henry,  but  they  had 
taken  no  prominent  part  in  the  barons^  wars,  and  could  hardly 
be  called  politically  obnoxious  to  either  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
day.  There  is  little  doubt  about  the  motives  of  this  privileged 
class  in  the  times  of  Henry  VI II.,  and  perhaps  even  in  1307 
there  might  be  expectants  for  allotments  like  Govent  Garden  or 
Woburn ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  quite  as  charitable,  and  little 
less  reasonable,  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  an  acquiescence  in 
the  ordinances  of  the  king  and  the  pope,  a  horror  of  the  crime 
of  heresy,  and  a  little  jealousy  of  the  haughtiest  soldiery  of  the 

The  conduct  of  the  clergy  is  not  surprising.  In  the  eyes  both 
of  seculars  and  regulars  the  Order  of  the  Temple  must  have  been 
obnoxious  and  intrusive.  The  former  saw  its  most  sacred  privi- 
lege invaded  by  the  assumptions  of  the  superior  Templars,  who 
claimed  the  power,  whether  laymen  or  priests,  of  confessing  and 
absolving  all  within  their  order,  and  even  of  relaxing  at  their 
pleasure  the  penance  which  a  secular  priest  had  imposed.  This 
right  rested  on  a  papal  bull,  and  its  existence  was  adroitly  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  inquiry  which  was  specially  urged,  for  it  was 
a  fact  which  no  witness  could  altogether  deny,  and  its  admission 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  inquisition  the  great  body  of  the  clergy. 
The  Templars,  too,  were  a  species  of  regulars,  and  between  such 
and  the  seculars  there  has  always,  from  the  days  of  St.  Dunstan 
downwards,  existed  a  certain  unhappy  jealousy.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  is  traceable  between  the  bishops  and  abbots  up  to  the 
last  hour,  and  will  give,  perhaps,  the  best  explanation  of  that 
strange  feeling  which,  during  the  debates  on  the  monastic  founda- 
tions, was  evidently  at  work  in  the  breasts  of  prelates  who  were 
opposed  generally  to  the  reformation,  and  staunch  supporters 
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otherwise  of  the  former  system.  There  were  abundant  reasons, 
too,  why  the  regular,  and  especially  the  Dominican,  should  regard 
the  Templar  with  suspicion.  He  had  stolen  their  sanctity,  and 
whatever  of  impressiveness  their  vows  threw  around  them,  with- 
out the  corresponding  penalty  of  self-denial  and  seclusion.  Yet 
the  Mendicant  orders  were  at  first  the  stanch  allies  of  the  Tem- 
plars, insomuch  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
soliciting  legacies  for  the  order,  on  those  occasions  which  their 
profession  so  frequently  afforded.  Michelet  mentions,  as  a  cause 
for  the  altered  feeUngs  of  the  Dominicans,  the  rise  of  a  rival  class 
in  their  own  order,  /  Cavalieri  gavdente*;  but  there  is  little  need 
to  look  to  any  such  insignificant  source  of  enmity  or  ill-blood. 
The  Dominicans  were  the  sworn  and  unscrupulous  servants  of 
the  Bomish  see,  the  natural  enemies  of  mysticism  in  any  form ; 
and  when  the  charge  was  heresy,  and  the  prosecutor  the  pope,  it 
mattered  little  who  was  the  prisoner.  The  head  of  their  order  was 
Philippe*s  confessor,  and  inquisitor-general  in  France.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  examinations  in  England,  inquisitors  are 
specially  mentioned  as  assessors  to  the  legitimately-appointed 
judges,  the  nature  of  the  charges  rendering  it  necessary  that 
their  attendance  should  be  given.  Very  many  of  the  witnesses, 
too,  were  of  this  order  and  that  of  the  Friars  Minors.  But, 
eagerly  as  they  prosecuted  their  task,  we  may  fairly  infer  from 
their  conduct  a  disfToof  of  the  principal  accusation  against  the 
order.  Had  the  tenets  of  the  Templars  been  systematically  here- 
tical, the  process  against  them  would  never  have  been  dictated  at 
last  by  the  penury  of  the  French  king.  The  jealousy  of  the 
secular  prelates,  and  the  practised  keenness  of  the  Dominicans, 

*  It  is  scarcely  likely,  we  think,  that  this  order  could  have  operated  io  any  way 
prejudicially  to  the  Templars.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  never  heard  of  its 
name,  and  for  their  benefit  we  subjoin  a  short  account  of  what  was  certainly  a  curious 
society.  It  was  connected  in  its  origin  with  that  of  the  Dominicans,  arising  towards 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Languedoc,  and  consisting  of  knights  who 
were  crusaders  against  the  Albigenses.  It  spread  from  Languedoc  into  Italy,  where  it 
found  a  ready  reception  amongst  the  turbulent  Italian  states.  It  was  confirmed  by 
Urban  IV.,  and  soon  acquired  the  name  of  La  Cavalleria  gaudente.  This  title  arose 
from  a  kind  o{  soubriquet  given  the  knights  by  the  common  people,  who,  observing  their 
easy  and  fortunate  manner  of  living,  called  them  /  Cavalieri  gaudente.  They  were  to 
be  well  born,  and  of  decent  property  and  substance;  tliey  might  be  married,  and  their 
wives  formed  another  branch  of  the  order.  They  wore  the  ordinary  insignia  of  mantle 
and  cross,  the  latter  being  a  cross  patt£e  with  a  star  in  each  of  the  upper  centres. 
They  never  obtained  much  notoriety,  as  Michelet  admits,  and  a  Dominican  could 
hardly  have  troubled  himself  to  advance  such  a  class  of  his  order.  Any  reader  who 
has  curiosity  enough  to  enquire  further  into  their  history  will  And  two  quarto  volumes 
written  by  Federici,  a  Dominican,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1787»  which  detail  in  most 
cumbrous  Italian  all  particulars  relating  to  them,  including  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  grand  masters  and  the  blazonry  of  their  arms.  The  last  of  these  heroes  is  Luigi  de* 
Scottif  a  patrician  of  Treviso,  whose  arms  show  a  clear  affinity  with  those  of  Sir 
Walter's  house,  vis.,  azure^  a  bend  argent,  between  two  mullets  or. 
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would  long  ago  have  detected  it,  and  neither  could  be  expected  to 
lose  80  favoui-able  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  own  sagacity 
and  orthodoxy  at  the  expense  of  a  suspected  rival. 

In  connexion  with  these  transactions,  particular  notice  is  due 
to  the  interference  of  another  society,  the  University  of  Paris. 
It  was  at  this  precise  period  that  the  bounty  of  pious  Christians 
began  to  be  in  part  transferred  from  those  monastic  establish- 
ments, which  were  already  numerous  and  wealthy,  to  the  endow- 
ment of  other  foundations,  originally  httle  less  religious,  and  then 
more  immediately  serviceable  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  fourteenth  century  twenty-two  colleges  were 
founded  in  Paris,  five  at  Cambridge,  and  four  at  Oxford ;  and  so 
strongly  did  the  tide  set  into  this  new  channel  of  piety  and  muni- 
ficence, that  in  our  own  country,  during  the  century  succeeding, 
the  less  bountiful  practice  obtained  of  converting  to  such  attrac- 
tive uses  the  property  already  appropriated  to  conventual  uses ; 
oftentimes,  certainly,  under  the  auspices  of  noble  and  glorious  pre- 
lates, sincerely  eager  in  a  work  of  such  fair  prospect  and  goodly 
!)romise,  or  anxious  to  save  for  the  Church,  under  some  shape  or 
brm,  her  lands,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  utterly  secu- 
larized and  confiscated ;  but  sometimes  at  the  instance  of  more 
worldly  and  scheming  men,  who  treated  priories  like  palimpsests, 
sacrificing  an  ancient  and  unappreciated  foundation  to  the  fashion- 
able work  of  the  day,  and  earmng  the  honoured  name  of  Founder 
at  the  expense  of  a  more  rightful  claimant,  and  without  any  pains 
or  charity  of  their  own.  Of  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
system  was  carried  by  Wolsey,  no  Oxford  reader  can  be  forgetful. 
Whether  the  cardinal  overlooked  the  momentous  account  to  which 
his  precedents  would  probably  be  turned,  or  whether  his  sagacity 
descried  the  future  storm  which  he  purposed  to  direct  and  adapt 
to  his  own  designs,  are  points  we  shall  not  here  discuss,  but 
which  we  may  possibly  revert  to  on  another  occasion.  The 
natural  result  of  this  spirit  was  the  rapid  erection  of  the  uni- 
versities into  tribunals  of  great  consideration  and  influence,  espe- 
cially in  cases  determinable  by  theologians  and  canonists^  till 
they  formed  a  kind  of  standing  synods,  whose  decrees  were 
almost  of  equal  weight  with  those  of  provincial  councils.  From 
this  date  commence  the  theological  censures  of  Oxford,  which 
were  so  frequently  called  into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury. Wiclif  had  good  reason  for  including  in  his  objects  of 
denunciation  both  universities  and  degrees.  J3ut  of  all  universi- 
ties that  of  Paris  was  the  most  famous  and  most  powerful. 
Even  before  this  period  its  celebrated  faculty  of  theology  had 
been  associated  with  the  bishops  of  Paris  in  the  condemnation  of 
heretical  errors,  and  just  now  its  increased  strength  and  conse- 
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qiience  had  enabled  it  to  exercise  its  judicial  and  censorial  powers 
independently  of  episcopal  superintendence.  The  vital  import- 
ance of  such  an  ally  as  this,  always  at  hand,  and  always  ready  for 
service,  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  He 
caressed  this  rather  turbulent  republic  of  science,  augmented 
its  privileges,  and  deferred  to  its  opinions ;  and  when  Clement, 
like  Wolsey,  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  rival  university,  and 
proposed  to  raise  the  schools  of  Orleans  into  a  society  able  to 
compete  with  the  metropolitan  body,  he  interposed  his  royal 
veto,  and  nipped  the  obnoxious  scheme  in  the  bud.  It  will 
readily  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the 
university  of  Paris  were  prompt  enough  to  repay  past  favours, 
and  to  deserve  fresh  ones,  by  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Philippe  against  an  order  with  which  they  had  but  little  sym- 
pathy. Already  before  this  they  had  steadily  supported  the 
king  in  all  his  measures  of  extortion  against  the  clergy;  and, 
although  always  favourites  with  the  papal  court,  they  had  stood 
up  so  steadily  for  Philippe  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface,  that  they 
had  incurred  the  penalty  of  an  interdict,  and  retained  their  bold- 
ness and  loyalty  even  under  such  a  sentence.  But  in  the  present 
case  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  compUance,  and  every  thing 
to  hope ;  they  obliged,  by  one  and  the  same  act,  the  two  courts 
in  whose  dispositions  they  were  most  powerfully  interested,  and 
they  confirmed  their  own  reputation  and  influence  by  appearing 
in  the  character  of  referees  and  counsellors  in  so  important  a 
cause. 

We  have  said  little  yet  on  the  general  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  people  observable  in  these  proceedings.  The  afiair  could  not 
in  any  way  be  withdrawn  from  their  notice.  The  sudden  seizure 
of  the  Templars  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  fix  their  attention  on 
the  examinations  and  their  result,  besides  the  universal  interest 
created  through  the  innumerable  retainers  of  the  order  in  every 
class  of  society.  But  until  the  gallant  bearing  and  cruel  fate  of 
the  captives  had  suggested  more  generous  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion and  pity,  the  feelings  of  hostility  and  horror  were  every 
where  predominant  among  the  people,  and  naturally  so  too.  Be- 
tween the  Templar  and  the  cottager  there  was  no  interchange  of 
kindly  offices,  none  of  that  every-day  intercourse  which  so  en- 
deared the  monk  to  many  of  his  countr}*men,  as  to  produce  the 
insurrections  of  1537.  The  duties  of  the  Templar,  however  reli- 
giously performed,  were  of  a  character  and  in  a  sphere  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  who  saw  but  detachments  of  soldier- 
monks  in  their  guarded  preceptories,  too  often  changing  to  leave 
much  room  for  the  formation  of  individual  attachments,  and  pre- 
senting only  high  birth  and  haughty  carriage  as  the  generic 
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peculiarities  of  the  order.  Miehelet  considers  the  niggardly 
almsgiving  at  the  wealthy  Temple-houses  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  people's  disaffection  towards  the  brotherhood  ; 
quoting  as  authority  the  statement  of  a  Scottish  witness,  who 
deposed  that  the  charity  and  hospitality  of  the  Temple  were 
bestowed  in  fear,  and  not  in  love ;  and  on  the  rich  and  powerful 
only,  and  not  on  the  poor.  But  throughout  the  whole  voluminous 
evidence  extant,  this  is  the  only  deposition  to  any  such  effect ; 
and  if  its  assertions  were  true,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
Grand-master,  in  his  defence,  should  have  selected  this  very  point 
of  bountiful  almsgiving  as  one  of  the  three  on  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  rest  the  character  of  the  order,  and  as  one,  too,  which 
formed  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  union  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Hospital,  since  the  acknowledged  generosity  of 
the  former  would  suit  but  ill  with  the  parsimony  of  the  latter. 
There  is  no  need  of  referring  to  any  such  cause.  The  very  word 
"  heresy  '**  was  enough  to  rouse  the  startled  simplicity  of  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  when  urged  by  the  friars,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  set  purposely  to  address  them  on  the  subject.  But  the 
circumstance  which  of  all  others  gave  the  greatest  occasion  to 

?opular  alarm,  was  the  secrecy  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
'emplars  were  so  notoriously  enveloped  ;  the  closed  and  guarded 
gates,  the  nocturnal  chapters,  the  clandestine  receptions.  This 
fact  made  one  of  the  articles  against  the  prisoners,  and  an  inter- 
rogatory followed,  as  to  whether  a  general  suspicion  had  not  been 
the  consequence.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  it.  Even  indepen- 
dent witnesses,  who  exculpated  the  order  on  every  other  charge, 
were  compelled  to  confess  that  they  suspected  what  they  could 
not  ascertain;  and  a  Great-prior  candidly  declared,  that  the 
throwing  open  of  their  chapter  was  the  only  reform  the  order 
needed.  The  ignotum^  in  this  case,  was  worse  than  magnificum ; 
it  was  all  that  the  imagination  could  conceive  of  the  horrible, 
including  blasphemy,  idolatry,  and  murder.  When  they  assem- 
bled at  night  m  the  chapel  of  their  preceptories,  strange  lights 
vanished  and  appeared,  hideous  and  unearthly  shrieks  of  laughter 
were  heard,  and  phantoms  of  foul  animals  were  said  to  rise  to 
receive  adoration  and  worship.  One  dark  and  shapeless  rumour 
stated,  that  while  holding  a  chapter,  thet/  always  lost  one  of  their 
number !  no  remarks  were  made  amongst  the  brethren  upon  his 
disappearance ;  even  conjecture  never  suggested  an  explanation 
of  so  frightful  a  mystery ;  but  a  serving-brother  said  that  he  had 
counted  the  knights  and  chaplains  as  they  entered  the  chapter- 
house, and  when  they  came  out  their  number  was  always  less  by 
one !  Instant  death  was  said  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  any  one 
who  should  unintentionally  witness  their  secrets.      Even   the 
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higher  classes,  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  knights,  were  not 
exempt  from  these  terrible  impressions.  Strange  reports  were 
abroad  of  dungeons  in  the  Temple-houses,  into  which  the  refrac- 
tory or  the  conscience-struck  of  the  brethren  were  said  to  be 
thrown.  One  witness  deposed  with  the  utmost  naivete^  and  pro- 
bable sincerity  of  feeling,  that  "  his  uncle  had  entered  the  order 
all  gallant  and  gay,  with  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  and  that  three 
days  afterwards  he  was  dead  !*"  {sanm  et  hilaris  cum  avibvs  et 
canibus^  et  tertio  die  mortuus  est,)  Even  that  remarkable  charge, 
— that  charge  of  all  the  most  instantaneously  effective  in  exciting 
to  frenzy  the  women,  and  therefore  the  men,  of  any  country ; 
that  charge  which,  from  the  Christians  of  Carthage  to  the  cava- 
liers of  Prince  Rupert,  both  inclusive,  has  ever  been  brought 
against  the  objects  of  popular  hate ;  that  charge  common  alike 
to  ghouls,  Jews,  ogres.  Moors,  astronomers.  Irishmen,  and  anato- 
mists ; — the  charge  of  killing  and  eating  children,  was  levelled  at 
the  unfortunate  Templars.  Additional  suspicion  arose  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  were  always  in 
the  East.  Wild  stories  were  brought  home  of  doings  in  that 
distant  land,  of  disobedient  members  sent  out  thither,  of  strange 
doctrines  and  discipHne  there  prevailing  beyond  the  reach  of 
law  or  knowledge ;  much  like  the  tales  told  some  sixty  years  ago 
of  our  regiments  on  Indian  stations.  In  the  examinations,  great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  inquisitors  to  connect  the  practice  of 
the  home-chapters  \^ith  that  said  to  obtain  in  partibus  trans- 
marinis.  It  should  be  added  here,  that  several  of  the  witnesses 
confess  to  have  heard  of  these  definite  rumours  only  since  the 
commencement  of  the  process.  We  have  now  said  enough,  we 
presume,  on  the  various  heads  of  the  subject ;  and  with  a  very 
few  words  more  on  the  hero  of  the  tale.  King  Philippe-le-Bel, 
our  article  shall  be  brought  to  an  end. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  any  complication  of  motives  may 
not  have  actuated  this  monarch  in  his  attack  upon  the  Temple  ; 
and  his  principal  and  unquestionable  motive  is  so  entirely  suffi- 
cient, that  it  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  inquire  much  further. 
Yet  other  inducements,  of  considerably  less  power,  and  a  little 
more  decency,  were  not  wanting.  The  expulsion  of  the  Latins 
from  Palestine,  sixteen  years  previous,  may  have  been  regarded 
as  probably  suggesting,  or  even  necessarily  involving,  the  return 
of  the  Templars  to  Europe.  It  was  certainly  rumoured  at  the 
time  that  they  had  such  a  scheme  in  contemplation ;  and  the 
anxiety  of  any  sovereign  would  be  naturally  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  wealthy,  warlike,  and  independent  society  settled  in  his 
kingdom.  Michelet  thinks  that  the  order  was  not  only  danger- 
ous, but  tliat  it  had  been  long  useless  and  obsolete  in  the  eyes  of 
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an  enlightened  i^vorld ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  crusade  itself  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  persons  of  the  Templars.  But  we  hi- 
cline  to  doubt  the  justice  of  assigning  such  sentiments  to  so  early 
an  age  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to 
believe  rather  that  this  writer  has  anticipated  the  feelings  of  a 
later  generation.  Avowedly,  at  all  events,  there  was  no  trace  of 
any  such  new  opinions,  nor  any  open  relaxation  of  zeal.  The 
council  of  Vienne  itself,  as  was  before  remarked,  commenced  its 
session  with  an  exhortation  to  the  crusade ;  and  perhaps  a  more 
undeniable  indication  of  its  sincerity  was  given  by  its  assignment 
of  the  Temple  property  to  the  Hospitallers,  as  the  fittest  executors 
of  the  original  trust.  Had  the  public  feeling  been  very  strong 
against  the  appropriation  of  treasure  and  lands  to  such  antiquated 
purposes,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  would  hardly  have  been  able  so 
successfully  to  defeat  the  assaults  which  they,  in  their  turn,  had 
presently  to  sustain.  More  than  a  century  after  this,  our  fifth 
Henry,  with  his  dying  voice,  interrupted  the  attendant  priest,  at 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  Benigne  fac,  Domine,  ut  aedificentur 
muri  Jerusalem  ;''^  and  expired,  declaring  that  it  had  always  been 
his  cherished  intention  to  recover  the  Holy  City.  There  is  much 
in  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  to  make  us  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  purpose,  if  not  in  the  effectiveness  of  his  power. 

It  may  be  a  question  how  far  any  vindictive  motives  were  in- 
fluential with  Philippe.  A  few  instances  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  which  the  Templars  had  certainly  thwarted  and  offended 
him,  and  his  memory  was  very  probably  retentive  on  such  points ; 
though  what  would  be  the  strongest  evidence  to  such  a  disposition, 
— his  persecution  of  Boniface, — is  materially  invalidated  by  the 
circumstance,  that  in  this  process  lay  his  strongest  hold  upon  the 
court  of  Rome.  Sismondi  is  inclined  to  attribute  a  considerable 
share  of  the  catastrophe  to  the  opposition  which  the  Templars 
offered  in  his  affair  with  Boniface  (seuls  dans  le  clerge  fran^au 
avaient  prefM  Vautorii^  de  nk/lise  d  celle  du  roi).  But  though 
they  added  protests  to  their  signatures,  yet  they  gave  them,  and 
their  resistance  was  but  insignificant  compared  to  that  which 
they  might  have  offered.  They  acted,  indeed,  very  much  the  part 
which  the  religious  orders  in  England  took  in  the  matter  of 
Queen  Katherine'*s  divorce.  They  suspected  the  dealings  of  the 
king,  and  were  not  sufficiently  inclined  to  depreciate  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope ;  they  did  not  admire  the  business,  and  perhaps 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  it;  but  they  committed  no  acts 
of  overt  disloyalty,  nor  even  evinced  any  such  symptoms  of  con- 
stitutional disaffection  as  could  either  have  prompted  or  justified 
such  an  act  as  their  suppression,  had  no  more  influential  consider- 
ations suggested  its  expediency.      The  reader  will  be  struck  with 
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one  very  characteristic  and  material  difference  between  the  acts 
of  Philippe  and  Henry ;  or  rather  between  the  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding which  the  times  rendered  necessary.  Philippe^s  first 
attack  was  on  the  principles  of  the  institution :  he  first  proved 
(by  some  method  or  other)  such  charges  against  the  order  as 
inevitably  secured  its  abolition.  It  was  not  until  the  voice  of  the 
Church  had  pronounced  the  brotherhood  extinct,  and  forbidden 
any  one  in  future  to  assume  the  name,  habit,  or  vows  of  a  Tem- 
plar, that  the  spoiler  stepped  into  the  desolate  inheritance.  But 
m  England  the  fundamental  principles  of  monachism  were  left 
uncondemned.  The  session  which  gave  Henry  the  lands  of  the 
suppressed  houses  passed  also  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles.  No 
one  thought  of  asserting  that  the  Carthusians  disbelieved  in  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  that  the  life  of  the  Austin  canons 
was  hateful  to  God.  It  was  not  on  such  pleas  that  the  conunis- 
sioners  swept  away  their  spoil. 

Orandia  templi 
Pocula,  adorandse  robiginis,  aut  populorum 
Dona,  vel  antiquo  positas  a  rege  coronas. 

The  ancient  gifts  of  founders  were  seized  by  men  who  solemnly 
ut  forth  their  decision,  that  private  masses  were  good  after  the 
w  of  God,  and  that  it  consisted  well  with  the  due  order  of 
charity  to  pray  for  souls  departed,  and  to  make  others  pray  for 
them  in  masses  and  exsequies,  and  to  give  alms  to  them  for  that 
end.  Monk  and  nun  were  turned  adnft  upon  the  world,  after  a 
life  of  enfeebling  seclusion,  by  those  who  had  determined  that 
to  observe  vows  of  chastity  was  a  bounden  duty,  and  that  celibacy 
was  necessary  to  all  who  entered  on  the  service  of  God.  And  to 
what  objects  were  these  spoils  applied  l 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  leave  untouched  the  question  of 
conventual  foundations.  They  may  be  beneficial  or  detrimental 
to  a  country ;  their  destruction  may  be  a  serious  infliction  on  us, 
or  a  great  blessing  gained,  and  one  to  be  heartily  rejoiced  over, 
however  we  may  disapprove  of  the  means.  We  nave  considered 
the  facts  simply  as  they  appear  in  history ;  and  if  the  suppressed 
establishments  had  been  sugar- manufactories  or  lunatic  asylums, 
our  conclusion  from  the  premises  would  have  been  the  same. 

Though  Henry  the  VI 1 1th  was  the  first  king  for  more  than  a 
century  who  ascended  the  throne  with  an  undisputed  title,  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  reign,  on  the  whole,  was  not  attended 
with  as  much  misery  and  suffering  as  that  of  Edward  IV. ;  and 
certainly  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  law  arouses  our  indigna- 
tion far  more  forcibly  than  the  murderous  madne&s  which  seems 
but  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  civil  war.     Yet  we  are  not 
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intending  to  visit  ail  the  misdeeds  of  these  forty  years  on  the 
head  of  Henry.  His  position  may  in  this  particular  be  con- 
trasted with  rhilippe's,  that  his  councillors  were  his  advisers, 
whereas  those  of  the  French  monarch  were  merely  his  agents. 
Few  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  enactments  of  this  eventful  reign 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced,  or  with  probability  imputed,  to  any 
privately  formed  scheme  of  Henry.  The  results  of  the  royal 
reflections  were  seen  not  in  parliament,  but  on  Tower  Hill.  That 
long  and  dark  list  of  victims,  showing  that  neither  the  most  unob- 
trusive virtue,  nor  the  most  congenial  vice,  could  be  weighed  in 
King  Henry's  mind  against  the  lust  for  blood,  is  the  true  monu- 
ment of  his  unassisted  genius.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  a  series 
of  acts  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  any  European  kingdom,  it 
is  most  unquestionable  that  the  perpetrator''s  memory  has  been 
defrauded  of  the  corresponding  meed  of  universal  reprobation. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  ^  it  is  true,  has  pointed  a  most  quaint  and 
killing  period  at  him ;  but  other  writers  have  either  related  his 
acts  with  indifference,  or  even  with  exculpatory  observations. 
And  apart  from  the  severer  censure  of  history,  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  only  regarded  with  unindignant,  or  even  admiring  eyes, 
by  those  very  crowds  who  saw  Bishop  Fisher's  head  on  London 
Bridge  or  listened  to  the  frightful  butchery  of  Margaret  Pole, 
but  that  he  lived  in  the  mouths  of  succeeding  generations  as  a 
frank  and  jovial  monarch,  of  pleasant  memory,  is  so  indisputable, 
as  to  extort  from  the  reflective  mind  of  Mr.  Hallam  some 
suggestions  explanatory  of  such  a  singular  anomaly.  But  though 
his  ingenious  apologist  has  detected  a  vice  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess— dissimulation ;  though  he  humbled  France  and  held  the 
balance  of  European  power,  yet  more  compensatory  evidence  is 
looked  for  by  some  reasonable  inquirers.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  attach  any  moral  responsibility  to  one  who 
appears  to  have  been  so  utterly  unconscious  of  it  himself.  We 
cannot  contemplate  murder  and  robbery  apart  from  the  homicide 
and  the  felon.  No  reader  evisr  throws  down  his  book  in  disgust 
at  the  revolting  character  of  Bluebeard ;  few  experience  any  per- 
sonal abhorrence  at  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  though  his  court- 
yard is  ornamented  with  pyramids  of  human  heads,  freshly  fur- 
nished every  day.  History  is  unfortunately  nowise  deficient  in 
examples  of  graduated  barbarity  to  suit  any  conceivable  occasion ; 
but  its  moral  would  be  lost  and  its  occupation  gone  if  it  could  not 
also  generally  exhibit  the  temporal  wages  of  sin.  Even  Caligula 
used  to  wander  through  the  measureless  and  hollow-sounding 
corridors  of   the  palace,  followed  by  gibbering  phantoms,  and 

'  See  ihe  end  of  Chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  of  bU  History  of  England. 
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eagerly  praying  for  the  dawn.  Even  Nero  started  at  the 
unearthly  trumpet  which  sounded  nightly  over  the  grave  of  his 
murdered  mother.  Even  Charles  the  IXth  saw  bloody  streaks 
in  the  sky,  and  heard  strange  noises  on  the  leads  of  the  Louvre. 
But  no  remorse  ever  disturbed  the  rest  or  affected  the  dreams  of 
Henry.  No  occasional  misgiving  that  he  was  not  the  best  king, 
the  most  faithful  Catholic,  the  truest  friend,  and  the  most  loving 
husband  in  Christendom  ever  crossed  the  royal  mind.  Wife  after 
wife,  friend  after  friend,  counsellor  after  counsellor,  perished  by 
the  axe  of  his  slaves,  but  no  troublesome  spectres  stalked  through 
the  groves  of  Richmond,  or  marred  the  tiltings  at  Greenwich. 
At  last,  his  own  familiar  friend  is  condemned ;  but  no  blood- 
boltered  Cromwell  rises  at  the  council-board,  or  shakes  his  gory 
locks  in  St.  Georges  Hall.  The  unconscious  monarch  con- 
tinues his  murders  and  his  marriages,  troubled  by  nothing  but 
the  gout,  and  lamenting  nothing  but  his  poverty,  and  dies  at  last 
committing  his  soul  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  as  much  confi- 
dence and  complacency  as  if  he  had  lived  the  life  of  Fran9ois 
Xavier.  When  we  include  in  our  recollections  of  this  man  the 
facts  that  he  was  destined  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  that 
he  gravely  discussed  theological  questions,  propounded  and  de- 
fended theses  on  divinity,  and  earnestly  and  vehemently  disputed 
on  serious  points  of  religion  ;  it  is  enough  to  confuse  the  gravity 
of  our  reason  and  judgment,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  of  his  reign 
and  actions  the  air  of  a  grotesque  and  barbarous  pantomime. 

The  gracile  and  beautiful  figure  of  Philippe  cannot  be  more 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  well-known  representations  of  Harry 
Tudor,  than  can  his  character  when  living,  and  memory  when 
dead,  with  the  disposition  and  repute  of  the  first  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  No  exemption  can  be  claimed  for  the  French  monarch 
on  the  score  of  unthoughtfulness  or  innocence,  nor  can  any  blame 
be  shifted  from  his  shoulders  to  those  of  his  privy  council.  Phi- 
lippe was  always  his  own  adviser,  generally  his  own  agent. 
Where  Henry  would  have  despatched  his  cardinal,  or  employed 
his  vicegerent,  Philippe  proceeded  in  person,  and  acted  himself. 
His  presence  is  recorded  at  Courtrai  and  at  Vienne ;  at  all  the 
battles  and  all  the  councils  of  his  reign.  He  was  not  naturally 
bloodthirsty,  but,  like  many  respectable  characters,  would  avoid,  if 
he  could,  adding  murder  to  robbery.  If  the  Templars  had  given 
him  the  required  admission  into  their  body,  he  would  speedily 
have  appeared  as  Grand- master,  and  achieved  all  his  ends  quietly ; 
and  the  order  might  have  remained  to  have  given  Voltaire  a 
subject  for  an  essay,  or  to  have  defended  the  Temple  against  the 
forces  of  the  faubourgs.     Even  De  Molay  was  sacrificed  only 
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to  his  own  obstinate  integrity ;  nor  was  Boniface  kidnapped  till 
after  repeated  attempts  to  brin^  him  to  tractable  obedience. 
Though  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  PhiHppe  had  no  love 
for  war ;  he  would  fight  if  he  could  not  aggrandize  his  posses- 
sions by  any  other  means ;  but  he  prefeired  cheating,  or  forgery, 
or  usury,  and  generally  made  trial  of  them  first.  He  treated  his 
servants,,  on  the  whole,  better  than  Henry  did.  It  is  true,  he 
did  not  distribute  Temple-lands  among  them,  nor  did  he  make 
them  a  grant  of  the  lead  and  bells  of  half  the  churches  of  his 
kingdom,  but  he  spoke  civilly  to  them,  paid  them  decently,  and 
did  not  kill  them.  Henry,  however,  was,  at  all  events,  liberal, 
magnificent,  and  royal.  If  he  seized  with  one  hand,  he  spent 
with  the  other.  He  was  noble  enough  even  to  gamble ;  and  if  he 
did  steal  the  bells  of  a  priory,  yet  he  staked  them  on  a  single 
throw,  and  paid  handsomely  when  he  lost  them.  The  convent 
which  he  condemned  before  breakfast,  he  gave  most  regally  to 
the  cook  at  dinner-time.  He  was  as  ignorant  of  his  accounts  or 
his  estates  as  the  most  polished  gentleman  of  a  later  school.  He 
first  spent  all  his  patrimony  (about  16,000,000^.  of  our  money  in 
three  years),  and  then  all  he  could  get  from  parliament ;  when 
that  was  gone,  he  seized  whatever  was  pointed  out  to  him.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  ran  through  a  considerable  fortune ;  but 
six  marriages  cannot  be  solemnized  for  nothing,  and  his  general 
expenses  must  have  been  heavy.  But  Philippe  could  offer  no 
such  reasonable  explanations  to  his  creditors  or  his  victims.  He 
had  no  Field  of  cloth  of  gold  to  show.  He  gave  no  feasts  nor 
dances.  He  cared  no  more  for  dress  than  Louis  XI. ;  no  more 
for  pomp  than  General  Washington*.  He  was  utterly  insensible 
to  the  ordinary  allurements  of  pleasure ;  he  was  never  profuse  to 
others,  nor  indulgent  to  himself.  He  was  staid  and  regular  in  his 
habits,  and  has  not  left  the  slightest  record  of  any  private  ex- 
pense. Every  twenty-five  days  he  balanced  accounts  with  his 
chancellor  of  exchequer ;  he  always  went  through  them  at  once, 
and  acquainted  himself  precisely  with  the  particulars  of  his  own 
insolvency.  We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the 
pains  which  the  royal  bankrupt  took  to  relieve  himself  from  his 
embarrassments;  but  nothing  seemed  to  enrich  him,  or  to  do  him 
any  good.  Like  an  ill-conditioned  animal,  he  was  always  craving 
and  swallowing,  yet  always  gaunt,  needy,  and  impoverished.  He 
robbed  without  mercy,  and  spent  without  show. 

This  interesting  prince  was  educated  by  a  Dominican,  Egidio 
Colonna,  who   compiled  for  his  use  the  treatise  De  Begimine 

^  Early  in  his  reign  he  interdicted  all  tournaments  under  pain  of  arrest  to  those 
attending  them. 
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Principum*^  in  which  may  be  traced  some  of  the  principles  which 
the  royal  disciple  put  afterwards  in  practice.  His  designs  were 
so  cramped  by  his  embarrassments,  and  so  many  of  his  acts  were 
the  compulsory  results  of  his  necessities,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  at  once  what  would  have  been  the  unbiassed  tenor  of 
his  way.  He  seems  to  have  been  naturally  an  amiable,  en- 
lightened, atheistical  monarch ;  a  kind  of  early  Frederick,  with 
no  decided  conviction  in  favour  of  any  religion,  but  with  a  leaning 
towards  heresy  and  Judaism.  The  earliest  acts  of  his  reign 
were  to  exclude  all  ecclesiastics  from  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  put  a  high  legacy-duty  on  all  bequests  to  the  Church, 
and  to  exempt  Jews  and  heretics  from  spiritual  authority  or 
jurisdiction.  But  in  1298,  when  he  was  anxious  for  the  support 
of  his  clergy  against  Boniface,  he  augmented  their  powers ;  he 
ordered  all  the  royal  and  secular  courts  to  deliver  up  heretics  to 
the  episcopal  oflBcers,  and  even  took  away  from  the  prisoners  the 
right  of  appeal.  What  he  did  with  the  Jews  under  his  protec- 
tion, the  reader  recollects.  At  first  he  attacked  violently  the 
privileges  of  the  nobles ;  when  they  had  been  beaten  so  terribly 
at  Courtrai,  he  seized  half  their  silver  plate  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  his  mint ;  but  afterwards,  (while  prosecuting  the 
Templars)  he  restored  them  their  seignorial  rights — their  rights 
of  cnase,  their  wager  of  battle,  and  all  that  they  asked  for.  In 
1287  he  permitted  them  to  follow  their  fugitive  serfs  even  into 
the  boroughs;  in  1311  (after  the  council  of  Vienne)  he  seems 
inclined  to  abolish  villainage  altogether.  His  favourite  ministers 
were  bankers  and  moneyers,  of  whose  professional  assistance  he 
availed  himself  in  managing  the  coinage  of  his  realm.  So  paltry 
and  miserable  had  this  at  last  become  from  incessant  adultera- 
tions, that  he  had  it  proclaimed,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  throughout 
Paris,  that  "  his  coin  was  as  good  as  St.  Louis's !"'  But  even 
this  official  information  was  disregarded ;  and  it  was  at  last  for- 
bidden for  any  one  to  weigh  or  assay  the  king''s  coin  under  pain 
of  death.  It  was,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to  keep  a  body  of 
costly  mercenaries  without  army  estimates,  and  an  enormous 
police  without  county  rates;  but  it  was  little  consolation  to  a 
man  in  prison  to  know  that  his  property  was  absolutely  required 
to  pay  the  man  who  arrested  him.     At  last,  Philippe,  having 


'  In  the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  is  preserved  a  most  beautiful  contem- 
porary MS.  of  this  work.  It  is  written  in  exquisite  characters  on  the  finest  vellum, 
and  might  have  even  been  finished  for  the  royal  use,  as  the  margin  of  every  page  is 
profusely  ornamented  with  the  fleurs-de-lys  of  France  dimidiated,  alternately  in  gold 
and  azure.  Its  title-page  is  superbly  illuminated  in  colours,  and  bears  a  coeval  coat  of 
arms  introduced  into  the  ornaments — quarterly  gules  and  azurff  in  each  a  lion  passant 
gardant  or;  on  a  chief  indented  argent  three  pellets. 
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conquered  all  his  other  opponents,  by  the  aid  of  his  barons, 
turned  against  his  allies.  The  grand  seigneurs  of  his  kingdom 
revolted  against  him,  but  just  at  this  crisis  he  died.  It  was 
within  a  year  from  the  execution  of  De  Molay.  The  event  was 
attributed  by  some  to  a  fail  from  his  horse,  but  a  contemporary 
historian  asserts  that  the  king  began  to  pine  away  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  without  any  fever  or  visible  ailment,  till  at  last,  in  his 
forty-sixth  year,  he  went  to  his  account.  "/Sfe  crut-il^''  says 
Michelet,  "  se  cruUil  secrHement  frappe  par  la  maUdiction  de 
Boniface  ou  du  grand  maitref''  The  decision  of  this,  and  of 
other  questions  raised  in  these  pages,  we  leave  to  our  readers. 


Art.  II. — 1.  An  Ad  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  Ecclesiastical 
Duties,  Revenue,  and  Patronage.    6th  and  1th  William  IV, 

2.  Proceedings  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  specially 
called  by  His  Chrace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  27th  of 
April,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  rai8i7ig  a  Fund  towards  the 
Endowment  of  Additional  Colonial  Bishoprics, 

3.  Debate  on  the  Motion  of  Earl  Powisfor  the  Second  Reading  of 
a  Bill  to  prevent  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of  St,  Asaph  and  Bangor. 

The  two  first  documents  at  the  head  of  this  article  present  us 
with  a  remarkable  contrast :  the  former  being  a  statute  by  which 
it  was  enacted  that  the  oversight  of  a  resident  bishop  should  be 
withdrawn  from  two  ancient  sees  of  the  British  Church ;  the 
latter,  the  report  of  a  meeting  at  which  his  Grace  the  Primate 
declared  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to  multiply  her 
bishoprics  throughout  the  Colonial  empire  of  (Jreat  Britain. 
They  indicate  also  two  distinct  epochs  of  public  feeling  both 
within  and  towards  the  Church. 

The  temper  of  the  public  mind  on  all  ecclesiastical  subjects, 
for  five  or  six  years  after  the  change  of  political  parties  in  1830, 
is  too  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  to  need  any  recital.  A 
highly  excited  opposition  against  the  Church  existed  at  that  time. 
People  were  goaded  on  by  political  and  sectarian  partizans,  ex- 
asperated by  the  wildest  exaggerations  of  our  alleged  enormous 
wealth,  and  equally  enormous  abuses.     It  was  a  time  when  our 
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bishops  could  hardly  venture  themselves  in  public  places ;  when 
the  very  tokens  of  their  order  were  a  signal  for  contumely; 
when  the  Episcopal  order,  even  in  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  with  tones  of 
admonition  nearly  akin  to  menace,  were  bid  to  '*  set  their  house 
in  order/'  No  easy  task  in  the  calmest  season :  most  difiicult 
at  a  moment  when  the  heated  and  unreasonable  outcries  of  an 
opposing  party  were  ready  to  open  upon  any  scheme  which  in 
reforming  the  Church  would  restore  its  efficiency  and  power. 
The  more  truly  wise  the  measures  for  purifying  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Church  might  be,  so  much  the  less  palatable  would  they 
be  to  those  who  most  loudly  clamoured  against  her  excesses  and 
defects.  It  was  at  such  a  time  that  the  Commissioners,  appointed 
by  his  late  Majesty,  addressed  themselves  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  Episcopal  superintendence  and  control  might  be  better 
distributed,  and  thereby  more  efficiently  exerted.  W  hatever  may 
be  our  own  judgment  at  this  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
at  such  a  moment,  they  did  not  propose  for  the  Church  at  home 
the  measure  which  has  been  since  propounded  for  the  Church 
abroad.  The  problems  are  not  really  in  pari  materia.  The  re- 
ligious condition  of  our  Colonies,  the  state  of  society  in  our  dis- 
tant possessions,  the  absence  there  of  many  difficult  collateral  con- 
siderations which  surround  the  formation  of  new  Sees  in  an  old 
country  such  as  ours,  will  readily  explain  how  minds  the  most 
discreet  and  most  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  may 
move  with  decision  and  boldness  now  in  applying  to  the  Church 
abroad  a  principle  which  they  hesitated  then  to  propound  for 
the  Church  at  home.  It  is  no  simple  or  easy  task  to  introduce 
new  impulses,  and  to  form  new  centres  of  action  in  an  old  and 
complex  system  ;  to  adjust  them  to  the  manifold  relations  of 
existing  institutions.  An  evident  necessity  will  be  required  by 
wise  rulers  before  they  make  organic  changes.  The  founding  of 
an  additional  See  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours  at  home, 
touches  upon  and  awakens  a  host  of  feelings,  good  and  bad  ;  it 
stirs  a  depth  which  must  be  sounded  to  the  bottom,  if  it  is  ever 
to  be  stilled  again.  Prejudice,  jealousies,  fears,  and  consequent 
opposition,  must  be  expected  from  political  and  religious  anta- 
gonists. It  is  a  decided  step ;  and,  like  all  decided  steps,  will  in- 
evitably produce  decided  consequences.  A  multiplication  of  Sees 
in  England  would  produce  no  negative  effect  upon  the  public 
state  of  the  country.  All  these  things  being  considered,  it  may 
be  said  that,  perhaps,  the  only  course  practicable  or  safe  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  by  reason  of  the  then  "  present 
distress,""  was  to  recommend  a  scheme  (may  it  not  be  called  a 
provisional  scheme  I)  by  which  the  burden  of  the  Episcopal  office 
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might  be  more  equally  distributed  without  increasing  the  number 
of  our  Bishops. 

But  another  epoch  has  now  happily  set  in,  and  with  it  has 
come  the  multiplication  of  the  English  Episcopate  abroad ;  a 
prelude,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a  multiplication  of  Sees  for  our  vast 
and  growing  population  at  home. 

Accepting  this  happy  omen,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
shortly  the  recommenoations  on  which  the  act  of  parliament, 
7  William  IV.,  is  founded,  as  it  bears  upon  the  union  of  the  sees 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  and  the  question  of  multiplying  the 
bishoprics  of  the  English  Church. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  appointment  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  the  general  objects  to  which  its  attention  was 
directed.  These  can  be  unknown  to  nobody.  We  will  pass, 
therefore,  to  such  parts  of  the  first  Report  made  to  his  late 
Majesty  in  the  year  1835,  as  relate  to  the  question  before  us. 
The  Commissioners  there  state  as  follows : — 

"  Although  various  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to  establish  a 
perfect  equality  of  dioceses,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  disparity  which 
now  exists  between  them  will  admit  of  considerable  diminution. 

**  The  extent  of  episcopal  duties,  while  it  increases  in  some  degree 
with  the  population,  is  also  materially  affected  by  the  number  and  dis- 
tance of  benefices  within  each  diocese.  It  is  not  therefore  to  popula- 
tion alone  that  we  deem  it  right  to  look  on  the  present  occasion. 
Attention  must  likewise  be  paid  to  other  local  circumstances. 

*•  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  increase  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  episcopal  sees ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  by  the  union  of 
certain  existing  bishoprics,  of  which  the  combined  duties  will  not  be 
too  onerous  for  a  single  bishop,  by  the  erection  of  two  new  sees  in  the 
province  of  York,  and  by  the  transfer  in  some  cases  of  a  district  from 
one  diocese  to  another,  an  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  general 
performance  of  episcopal  duties  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  at 
present  exists  *." 

In  tiie  body  of  the  Report  we  find  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : — 

**  That  two  new  sees  shall  be  erected  in  the  province  of  York,  one  at 
Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Ripon. 

**  That  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  shall  be  united. 
'*  That  the  sees  of  Llandaff  and  Bristol  shall  be  united'." 

The  publication  of  this  Report  was  immediately  followed  by 
earnest  protests  and  deprecations  from  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
of  the  dioceses  which  were  thus  to  be  deprived  of  the  undivided 
care  of  a  resident  bishop.     Objections  of  so  strong  a  nature  were 

»  First  Report,  fol.  1.  »  Ibid.  fol.  2. 
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shown,  that  the  Commiasioners  were  induced  to  reconsider  their 
recommendation,  and  in  their  second  Report  to  lay  it  before  his 
Majesty  in  another  form. 

In  the  second  Report  the  Commissioners  say — 

'*  Objections  have  been  made  to  two  of  the  propositions  submitted 
by  us  to  your  Majesty  under  this  head ;  viz.,  to  the  union  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  Llandaff  and  Bristol,  &c. 

"  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  propositions ;  when  the  union 
of  the  sees  of  Llandafif  and  Bristol  was  recommended,  we  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  inconvenience  attending  that  union ;  and  the  representa- 
tions which  have  since  been  made  to  us  against  it  have  operated  so 
strongly  in  our  minds,  as  to  induce  us,  on  reconsideration,  to  relinquish 
that  plan.  We  now  recommend  that  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Bristol 
should  be  united  to  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells'." 

But  this  recommendation  was  met  by  the  same  objections  as 
the  former,  and  the  Commissioners  in  their  third  Report  again 
remodelled  it. 

The  words  of  the  third  Report  are  as  follow : — 

"When  we  recommended  the  union  of  the  sees  of  Llandaff  and 
Bristol,  we  were  influenced  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  retain  for  the  city  of 
Bristol  its  ecclesiastical  character;  and  to  secure  to  it  the  advantage  of 
a  bishop  resident  upon  the  spot,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  In 
consequence  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  which  were  made  against  this 
arrangement  by  the  clergy  and  other  persons  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  benefits  which  they 
derive  from  the  residence  and  personal  superintendence  of  their  bishop, 
we  were  induced  to  relinquish  that  plan  ;  and  in  our  second  Report  we 
recommended  that  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Bristol,  being  within  a  con- 
venient distance  of  the  city  of  Wells,  where  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  resides,  should  be  united  to  that  diocese. 

*'  We  have  since  learned  that  this  proposition  has  occasioned  much 
dissatisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  who  have  repre- 
sented, in  strong  terms,  their  objections  to  a  plan  which  would  merge 
their  episcopal  see  in  that  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  and  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  retain  the  advantages  of  the  pastoral  superintendence  and  ex- 
ample of  a  bishop  resident  among  them. 

*'  Being  desirous  of  consulting,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  Reports,  feelings  which  are  not  less  honourable 
to  the  citizens  of  Bristol  than  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  we  have  been  induced  to  recur  to  the  suggestion  which 
we  adverted  to  in  our  first  Report :  we  accordingly  recommend  that  the 
city  and  deanery  of  Bristol  (with  the  whole  parish  of  Bedminster)  should 
be  united  to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester ;  and  that  a  house  should  be 

'  Second  Report,  fol.  1. 
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provided  in  some  convenient  situation  near  the  city  of  Bristol,  so  that 
the  bishop  of  the  united  diocese  may  reside  alternately  there  and  at 
Gloucester  *." 

In  the  year  1836  the  bill  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  was 
introduced,  to  carry  these  recommendations  into  effect.     Not  lonff 
)  after,  on  the  voidance  of  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol,  it  was  united 
Lwith  Gloucester,  and  the  diocese  of  Ripon  was  formed. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  sorrow  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  presence  and  care  of  a  resident  bishop  from  the 
city  of  Bristol.  Let  any  one  go  and  take  his  stand  in  the  south 
I  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe^s  church,  the  finest  parish  church  in 
I  England,  and  look  down  upon  the  dense  blackening  mass  of  houses 
crowded  together  on  each  side  of  the  river  Avon.  He  will  see  a  few 
noble  towers  reared  in  better  days  ;  the  Temple  and  the  churches 
of  St.  Werburgh  and  St.  Stephen,  looking  mournfully  down  on  the 
thronging  moiling  population  which  never  rests  below.  They  stand 
like  towers  overtaken  by  a  flood  :  a  vast  town  has  formed  itself  all 
round  them,  and  hemmed  them  in.  Far  and  wide  as  you  can  see 
are  the  temples  of  the  god  of  this  world.  Woollen  manufactories, 
glass-houses,  vast  chimneys  of  brick,  wharfs,  warehouses,  quays 
bristling  with  masts,  all  that  betokens  a  lifelong  and  slavish  wor- 
ship of  mammon  :  few  and  rare  are  the  witnesses  of  a  world  un- 
seen :  throughout  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  this  world  has  almost 
undisputed  sway.  In  that  wilderness  of  dwellings  there  is  a  po- 
pulation of  103,886  souls;  and  out  of  that  population,  in  1831, 
burst  an  eruption  of  the  most  frightful  and  fiendish  uproar.  For 
three  or  four  long  days  the  city  was  given  over  to  be  scourged 
by  the  evil  which  it  had  cherished  in  secret.  Plunder,  bloodshed, 
and  flames,  ruled  supreme.  The  city  was  baptized  in  fire  and  in 
blood.  Many  were  cut  down  in  the  streets :  throngs  of  living 
men,  drunk  with  wine,  were  burnt  in  vaults  and  cellars ;  the 
number  of  the  dead  has  never  been  told  ;  the  very  inhabitants  of 
the  city  can  only  guess  at  it.  All  the  elements  of  a  like  out- 
break still  He  slumbering  side  by  side ;  every  form  of  municipal, 
political,  religious  strife  is  there  in  full  sway ;  every  allurement 
to  grosser  vice,  as  in  a  city  which  is  half  a  manufacturing  and  half 
a  sea-port  town,  is  there  to  be  seen  abroad.  And  from  such  a 
population  as  this  the  oversight  of  a  spiritual  father  has  been 
withdrawn.  Bristol  was  a  simple  town  of  a  few  thousand  people, 
when  our  forefathers  deemed  it  of  magnitude  and  moment  enough 
to  entrust  it  to  the  charge  of  a  resident  bishop.  It  has  now  a 
population  of  more  than  100,000  (not  to  speak  of  the  diocese)^ 
and  is  preyed  upon  by  spiritual  evils  hardly  to  be  equalled  in 

*  Third  Report,  fol.  1,  2. 
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Christendom.  If  this  be  not  argument  enough  against  the  with- 
drawal of  a  resident  bishop^'s  care,  let  any  one  go  from  the  porch 
of  St.  Mary  Bedcliffe'^s  church  through  the  careworn  and  down- 
cast looking  population,  and  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
cathedral  he  will  see  a  sight  which  warns  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  England  with  a  terrible  admonition  to  restore  without  delay 
the  spiritual  powers  of  the  apostolic  office  to  that  vacant 
throne.  If  he  still  need  a  reason  why,  with  all  due  speed  a 
bishop  should  be  consecrated,  who  in  toil  and  patience,  in  watch- 
ings  and  fastings,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  an  apostle,  should  live 
and  die  for  the  city  of  Bristol,  let  him  go  and  stand  in  the  ruins 
of  the  episcopal  palace  which  in  those  same  riots  was  burnt  by  the 
mob.     Thus  much  we  could  not  refrain  from  saying  by  the  way. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  Report.  It  had  been  recommended 
in  the  second  Report  that  the  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man 
should  be  merged  m  the  diocese  of  Carlisle ;  but  this  recommen- 
dation, though  it  had  passed  into  a  law,  was  rescinded  by  par- 
liament at  the  instant  and  unanimous  petition  of  the  Church  *. 

The  dioceses  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  continue  still  in  their 
integrity ;  but  the  provision  for  their  ultimate  union  has  been 
already  for  six  years  recorded  in  the  statute  book.  For  six  years 
Manchester  has  waited  for  the  benefit  of  a  resident  bishop. 

Most  earnestly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  the  still  imperfect  pur- 
pose of  uniting  these  two  ancient  sees  may  not  be  fulfilled.  There 
IS  enough  to  absorb  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  toil  and  care  of  a 
bishop  in  either  of  them  severally.  In  Bangor  there  are  124 
benefices,  and  a  population  of  153,344*,  extending  over  about 
1129  square  miles.  In  St.  Asaph  131  benefices,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  197,392  \  extending  over  1886  square  miles.  Do  not 
these  dioceses  each  one  severally  demand  the  undivided  care  and 
devotion  of  a  resident  bishop  i  On  what  view  of  the  Episcopal 
office  can  it  be  said  that  ^'  the  combined  duties  will  not  be  too 
onerous  for  a  single  bishop  V  Surely  the  merely  mechanical  and 
secular  functions  of  the  office  are  more  than  can  ever  be  beneficial 
to  the  mind  of  the  pastor  that  is  charged  with  them.  Surely  it 
is  onerous  that  one  man  shall  be  required  henceforward  to  watch 
over  and  foster  two  dioceses  equally  well  with  two  bishops,  one 
resident,  as  hitherto,  in  each.  It  is  truly  onerous  that  a  resident 
bishop'^s  care  should  be  exacted  of  him  in  two  places  at  once ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  what  is  required,  unless  the  benefits  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  are  to  be  henceforward  reduced 
by  deducting  one-half  from  each.     We  confess  that  we  are  not 

*  Second  Report,  p.  47-  Oct. 

*  First  Report,  p.  13.     N.B.  The  census  of  1831.  ^  Ibid. 
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conciliated  towards  this  form  of  plurality  in  bishoprics,  when  we 
remember  what  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  it.  Dupin  tells  us  that 
the  practice  of  one  bishop  holding  two  sees  began  in  the  JOth 
century,  and  treats  it  as  a  violation  of  discipline '.  Inett  says  it 
"  would  have  been  thought  an  unpardonable  irregularity  among 
the  ancients.^  He  says  it  began  with  the  monastic  clergy;  and 
that  the  first  instance  m  the  English  Church  is  St.  Dunstan,  who 
held  at  once  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  London  •.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  contiguity  of  dioceses,  or  the  reduction  of  the  united 
revenues,  is  a  sufficient  extenuation.  A  plurality  which  can  be 
avoided  is  not  to  be  excused,  especially  in  the  highest  and  most 
prominent  form,  i.  e.  in  Bishoprics.  Bath  and  Wells,  which  were 
united  about  the  same  period,  we  would  also  desire  to  see  severed 
again. 

It  is  very  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  union  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  may  still  never  be  accomplished.  The 
clergy  and  laity  of  these  dioceses,  almost  to  a  man,  with  an  una- 
nimity which  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  specific  question, 
urgently  deprecate  the  virtual  extinction  of  their  respective  sees. 
The  clergy  of  the  English  dioceses,  with  an  unanimity  not  at  all 
less,  and  with  an  equal  earnestness,  have  petitioned  for  the  repeal 
of  this  enactment. 

In  the  first  Report  the  Commissioners  observe,  that  they  had 
need  to  regard  other  points  besides  that  of  population.  There  must 
of  course  be  local  considerations,  such  as  the  extent  of  the  area,  the 
face  of  the  county,  the  facilities  of  communication,  and  the  Ukc. 
Now  what  can  be  more  truly  onerous  than  to  impose  on  one 
bishop  the  oversight  of  six  counties,  i,  e,  the  whole  of  North 
Wales,  an  area  of  more  than  3000  square  miles,  the  most  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  in  its  communication  in  Great  Britain  I 

Again,  another  "local  circumstance**'  must  necessarily  be  the 
religious  state  of  the  population.  And  here  again  is  a  pointed 
objection  to  the  proposed  union.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David''s  in 
his  late  Charge  speaks  thus — "I  wish  simply  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  few  notorious  facts.  The  foremost  among  them 
is  this,  that  within  a  century  past,  a  lai^e  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  diocese  has  been  alienated  from  our  communion, 
and  is  still  in  a  state  of  separation  from  it*."  This  is  not 
confined  to  the  diocese  of  St.  David''s.  On  the  contrary,  dis- 
sent is  miserably  prevalent  in  North  no  less  than  South  Wales. 
Let  any'^ne  only  travelTRm  Chester  to  Carnarvon,  and  he  will 


*  Dupin,  Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  x.  vol.  ii.  pp.  158.  191.  fol. 
'  Inett's  History  of  the  English  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 
1  Charge  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  p.  3. 
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sec  dissenting  meetings  and  school-houses  thick  set  on  each  side 
of  the  road.  The  whole  of  the  lower  population  is,  in  fact,  drawn  \ 
away  from  the  Church.  The  population  of  North  Wales  is  about  I 
396,234,  and  the  number  of  meeting-houses  is  given  at  187: 
while  in  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  with  a  population  of  about 
300,000,  the  number  of  meeting-houses  is  stated  to  be  about 
42 ' ;  many  of  these,  it  is  said,  are  declining,  and  some  whoUy 
shut  up. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  this  point  more  at  length ;  for 
it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  EcclesiasticiEd  Com- 
missioners had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  uniting  these  Sees  as 
a  measure  desirable  in  itself,  but  as  one  that  seemed  inevitable, 
as  had  been  said,  *^  by  reason  of  the  present  distress.'"  It  was 
plainly  and  peremptorily  necessary  that  Manchester  should  be 
erected  into  a  see ;  but  it  was  not,  therefore,  thought  that  the 
needs  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  were  diminished.  The  true  cause 
was,  it  would  appear,  that  it  had  been  laid  down  as  a  first  position, 
that  the  Commissioners  were  not  prepared,  for  certain  reasons, 
which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  casual  and  transitory,  "to 
recommend  any  increase  in  the  total  number  of  Episcopal  sees.^** 

Now  this  being  so,  we  think  it  best  to  dismiss  the  discussion 
of  the  particular  case  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  and  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  supposed  ultimate  number  of  sees 
requisite  for  the  Church  in  En^and  and  Wales.  We  are  more 
encouraged  to  do  so,  because  we  observe  that  the  Conunissioners 
do  not  so  much  as  hint  that  they  would  re^rd  otherwise  than 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  an  increase  of  Episcopal  sees.  All 
they  have  advanced  is,  that  they  "  are  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend'*'*  such  a  course.  We  have  therefore  no  warrant  for  sur- 
mising that  they  would  not  desire  it  as  earnestly  as  ourselves. 
We  will  not  even  say  that  they  did  not  do  wisely  in  abstaining 
from  such  a  recommendation  at  that  time  :  let  it  be  even  said  that 
they  counselled  best  for  the  Church  at  the  moment  when  their 
Reports  were  laid  before  the  Crown.  And  least  of  all  may  we 
infer,  that  because  they  did  not  recommend  a  multiplication  of 
Sees  at  a  time  when  the  very  being  of  the  Church  was  threatened, 
when  popular  opinion  was  wayward  and  excited,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  more  embarrassed  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  hundred  years — least  of  all  we  say  ought  it 
to  be  inferred,  that  they  did  not  even  then  ardently  desire  what 
they  were  not  prepared  to  recommend ;  or  that  they  would  not 
now  most  urgently  counsel  the  course  thev  thought  it  at  that  time 
safest  for  awhile  to  forbear.     We  have,  therefore,  good  hope  that 

>  SUtistici  of  Dissent,  p.  126— 128. 
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in  the  views  we  are  about  to  express,  we  shall  have  the  counte* 
nance  and  approval  of  those  who  recommended  that  the  sees  of 
Bristol  and  Bangor  should  be  put  in  wardship  for  awhile,  until 
better  times  should  permit  them  to  resume  their  former  integrity 
and  independence. 

From  the  tone  of  some  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Commission,  in  the  debate  on  Earl  Powis^s  motion 
for  the  preservation  of  the  separate  integrity  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph,  we  are  full  of  hope  that  the  view  we  have  here 
taken  is  correct.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  stated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  that  the  argument  derived  from  the  inabihty  to  pro- 
vide funds,  otherwise  than  by  the  union  of  the  two  Welsh  sees, 
for  the  erection  of  a  see  at  Manchester,  was  without  foundation. 
*'  The  real  fact  is,"  his  lordship  said,  "  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  providing  funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  bishopric 
of  Manchester :  the  real  difficulty  in  the  matter  is,  in  creating  a 
bishopric,  the  holder  of  which  should  not  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
your  lordships^  house."*^  To  this  point  we  shall  advert  hereafter. 
Again,  the  bishop  said,  "  It  was  considered,"  abstractedly  we  sup- 

Cose,  "  by  the  Commissioners  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of 
ishops ;  for  it  was  plain  that  the  number  which  was  sufficient  for 
6  or  7,000,000  of  people,  was  not  sufficient  for  sixteen  millions*." 
This,  in  fact,  establishes  all  we  desire  to  contend  for ;  and  the 
tone  and  termination  of  that  debate  lead  us  confidently  to  hope 
that  a  measure  so  universally  opposed  by  the  Church  will  not  be 
carried  out ;  and  that  a  boon  so  universally  desired,  as  an  increase 
of  bishoprics,  will  be  speedily  conferred  upon  our  destitute  and 
divided  people. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  reasons  which  require  a 
multiplication  of  Episcopal  sees,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  m  out- 
line the  office  of  a  bishop,  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  Canons  of 
the  Church,  especially  of  our  own  branch  of  it. 

The  episcopate  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  apostleship. 
"  Apud  nos,"  St.  Jerome  says,  "  apostolorum  locum  episcopi 
tenent."  It  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  power :  all  the  inferior 
offices  are  derived  from  it:  they  are  portions  of  its  functions 
separated  off  and  extended  to  distinct  orders,  for  the  more  perfect 
fulfilment  of  its  apostolical  mission.  In  the  Apostolical  Canons 
the  bishop  is  styled  "  the  ruler  of  His  (i.  e.  God's)  people  *."  "  He 
is  pastor  of  his  whole  church,  but  specially  of  his  clergy ;  who 
by  ordination  become  his  subjects.  He  was  a  pastor  of  pastors,  a 
spiritual  director,  and  teacher  of  those  that  direct  and  teach  the 
souls  of  others  :  he  was  bound  to  confer  frequently  with  them  * ; 

'  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  795,  790. 
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to  hold  a  diocesan  synod  twice  every  year  • ;  to  prepare  men, 
under  his  own  eye,  for  holy  orders;  to  visit  his  diocese  in 
person  every  year ' ;  to  preach  to  the  people  at  the  place  of 
visitation  * ;  to  hear  causes  in  person  ;  to  visit  in  person  the  reli- 
gious foundations  under  his  jurisdiction';  to  be  the  special  re- 
prover of  great  men ' ;  to  administer  the  alms  of  the  poor  and 
the  funds  of  the  Church  * ;  to  be  almoner  to  the  crown  in  his 
diocese';  to  order  his  house  as  a  place  of  study  and  instruction^; 
to  keep  a  house  for  the  reception  of  strangers  ^ ;  not  to  concern 
himself  in  secular  cares,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  but  to  attend  on 
reading,  prayer,  and  preaching  the  worti  of  God  •.'*^ 

In  reading  these  quotations  it  will  be  perceived  how  close  and 
familiar  the  relation  was  between  bishops  and  their  churches.  The 
whole  outline  is  thac  of  a  domestic  state.     The  intercourse  was 

Eersonal  and  habitual ;  for  the  chief  virtue  of  the  Episcopate  was 
eld  to  be  in  the  personal  government  and  visitation  of  the  several 
churches.  And  this  specially  deserves  attention.  The  principle 
and  practice  of  exercising  episcopal  functions  by  deputy  had  not 
as  yet  prevailed  in  the  Church.  We  read  of  bishops  visiting 
every  parish  in  their  diocese,  year  after  year,  in  person,  and  on 
foot;  living  among  their  clergy^  investigating  and  adjudicating 
causes  on  tne  spot  where  they  arose. 

In  course  of  time,  from  whatsoever  cause,  the  closeness  of  this 
relation  was  relaxed,  and  the  frequency  of  intercourse  conse- 
quently diminished.  Intermediate  officers  rose  up  between  the 
bishop  and  his  flock.  Archdeacons,  chancellors,  and  vicars- 
genend  interposed  between,  and,  with  an  apparent  gain  in  effi- 
ciency, really  went  far  to  intercept  the  personal  influence  of 
the  bishop.  The  effect  of  his  example  and  teaching  was  in 
great  measure  lost.  Now,  it  is  against  this  disuse  of  personal 
government  and  visitation  that  Latimer  and  others,  in  the  1 6th 
century,  chiefly  inveighed '.  The  Episcopate  had  become  a  re- 
mote, secular  dignity.  The  greater  part  of  the  Episcopal  func- 
tions, especially  the  spiritual  admonition  and  reproof  of  the  clergy, 
being  incommunicable  to  any  inferior,  if  not  discharged  by  the 
diocesan  bishop  in  person,  cannot  be  discharged  at  all.  And  this 
was,  doubtless,  one  chief  cause  of  the  decline  and  corruption  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  main  efforts  of  the  bishops  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury was  to  bring  the  Episcopate  back  again  into  close,  habitual, 
domestic  relation  to  both  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church.     And 

*  Canons  of  Calcyth.  3.  ^  Ibid. 

'  Canoni  of  Calcyth.  3.  *  Canons  of  Cloveshoo,  6. 

^  Canons  of  Calcyth.  3.  *  Excerptions  of  Egbright,  21.  Can.  Apost  34. 

'  King  Ethelsun's  Laws,  1.  *  Canons  of  Cloveshoo,  7* 

^  Excerptions  of  Egbright,  26.  «  Ibid.  15. 

'  Latimer's  Sermons  on  the  Plough,  pp.  12 — 14. 
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out  of  this  arose  GraDiner''s  proposal  to  multiply  the  sees,  to 
which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  It  may  therefore  be  laid 
down,  that  the  due  exercise  of  the  Episcopal  o£Bce  requires  that 
as  little  as  possible  should  be  delegated  to  others ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  size  of  a  diocese  should  be  determined  by  its  moral  extent^ 
that  is,  by  the  range  and  distance  within  which  the  average 

J)owers  of  a  man  may  make  his  personal  example  and  influence 
elt  and  obeyed. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  reason,  then,  for  an  increase  in  the 
nmnber  of  Episcopal  sees,  is  the  increase  of  the  population  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  bishops.   To  multiply  bishoprics 
in  proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  her  people,  has  been  the  rule 
of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.     This  prmciple  has  been  pub- 
licly recorded  in  councils  by  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 
and  acted  upon  throughout  the  course  of  her  history.    It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  progressive  increase  by 
which  the  English  Episcopate  has  attained  its  present  number. 
Although  we  find  British  bishops  present  in  the  early  councils,  as 
at  Aries  and  Nice,  we  may  pass  over  the  period  before  the  Saxon 
invasion  and  mission  of  Augustine,  and  begin  with  what  may  be 
called  the  historical  period  of  the  English  Church,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  year  a.  d.  590  or  600,  when  the  foundations  of  our 
existing  ecclesiastical  polity  were  laid.  Britain  was  reconverted  to 
the  faith  by  three  several  missions  in  the  south,  north,  and  west, 
that  is,  from  Rome,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     The  mission  under 
Augustine,  which  came  up  from  the  south,  and  was  supported  by 
the  enerCT  of  Western  Christendom,  naturally,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vailed.    The  fact  also  of  the  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
among  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  contributed  to  give  to  the  Bishop 
of  Canterbury  the  primacy,  which  he  retains  to  this  day.     Gre- 
gory the  Great  directed  Augustine  to  found  throughout  Britain 
twenty-six  sees,  two  archiepiscopal,  one  at  London,  another  at 
York,  having  each  of  them  twelve  sufiragan  bishoprics ".    Augus- 
tine lived  to  found  sees  in  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London. 
After  his  death,  the  scheme  of  Gregory  was  but  partially  re- 
garded.    A  bishopric  was  soon  founded  in  York,  though  it  did 
not  become  archiepiscopal  till  a.  d.  736 '.     In  the  course  of  fifty 
years  after  Augustine''s  death,  sees  were  founded  in  Dorchester  *, 
among  the  West  Saxons;  at  Dumnoc,  among  the  East  Saxons* ; 
and  at  Lichfield '.     In  the  year  a.  d.  673,  a  council  was  held 
under  Archbishop  Theodore,  at  Hertford,  in  which  we  find  re- 
corded the  following  subject  of  deliberation  :  "  We  had  a  confer- 

'  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.  c.  xxix. 

>  Inett's  History  of  the  English  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

1  Ibid.  p.  50.  '  Ibid.  p.  51.  >  Ibid.  p.  5?. 
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ence  together  concerning  incres^ing  the  number  of  the  bishops  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  faitKful^r  Within  a  few  years  the 
diocese  of  York  was  divided,  and  a  bishopric  formed  at  Lindis* 
fam  ;  out  of  which,  three  years  later,  the  see  of  Hagulstad  was 
taken.  About  the  same  time  a  bishopric  was  founded  at  Lynad- 
cester,  or  Lindsey  *  (a.  d.  680).  The  multiplication  of  sees  was 
again  considered  in  the  council  of  Hatfield,  a.  d.  680 ;  and  about 
this  time  bishoprics  were  founded  in  Leicester,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford,  which  were  taken  out  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  *. 
Winchester  was  founded  a.d.  679  ;  and  Selsey  about  a.  d.  681 '. 

Within  less,  therefore,  than  eighty  years  from  the  death  of 
Augustine,  the  Episcopate  had  increased  to  fifteen. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  about  fifty  years  later,  that  is,  to  the 
time  of  Bede ;  and  we  shall  find  him,  at  that  day,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  multiplying  the  Episcopal  sees  even  in  our  then  thinly- 
peopled  country.     Inett  says : 

'*  In  terms  very  passionate  and  full  of  concern  he  recommends  the 
lessening  the  number  of  monasteries,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
bishops  and  secular  clergy  to  preach  God's  holy  word  in  country  towns 
and  villages. 

*'  For,  saith  he,  there  are  many  villages  in  the  woody  and  moun- 
tainous parts,  which  for  many  years  never  saw  the  face  of  a  bishop,  and 
have  none  to  instruct  them  in  the  common  principles  of  religion  or 
morality,  and  yet  there  is  no  place  but  what  pays  tribute  to  their 
bishop.  And  in  particular,  he  Uesires  of  that  bishop,  that  his  clergy 
should  take  care  to  teach  the  people  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  English  tongue,  and  says,  that  for  that  end  he  himself 
had  translated  them  into  English,  and  given  copies  thereof  into  the 
hands  of  several  of  the  clergy. 

'*  But,  to  perfect  this  great  work,  he  tells  Egbert,  that  he  thought 
nothing  so  likely  as  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops,  and  advises  that 
for  that  end  this  prelate,  with  the  advice  of  Ceolwulf,  King  of  Northum- 
berland, and  his  council,  should  erect  several  new  bishoprics  ;  and  that, 
in  order  thereunto,  they  should  take  several  of  the  monasteries,  and  in 
them  erect  the  new  sees  ;  and  that,  by  this  means,  York,  according  to 
the  ancient  platform  of  Gregory  the  Great,  might  be  erected  into  a 
metropolitical  see ;  and,  if  need  require,  he  directs  that  they  should 
take  the  lands  belonging  to  other  monasteries.  Thus,  saith  he,  '  those 
houses,  of  which  we  all  know  there  are  many  unworthy  the  name  of 
monasteries  from  serving  the  ends  of  vanity  and  luxury,  may  be  brought 
to  assist  and  bear  a  part  in  the  burthen  of  the  Episcopal  office.' 

"  And  the  better  to  engage  Egbert  in  this  work  he  adds,  *  There  are 
many  and  very  great  foundations  of  this  kind  which,  as  is  commonly 

^  Wilkins'  Concilia  Magnae  Britannis,  torn.  i.  p.  43.  ^  IneU,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91. 

®  Wilkins'  Concil.  Magn.  Brit.  torn.  i.  p.  01.  '  IneU's  Hiat.  vol.  L  p.  113. 
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said,  are  neither  profitable  to  God  nor  men ;  for  in  them  men  are 
neither  trained  to  live  regularly,  as  monks,  for  the  honour  of  God,  nor 
brought  up  to  arms  to  defend  their  country.  And  to  take  such  places 
and  convert  them  to  bishop's  sees,  is  so  far  from  being  a  fault,  that  it  is  a 
great  instance  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  for  how  can  it  be  unjust  for  some 
princes  to  employ  the  mistaken  charities  of  others  to  better  pur- 
poses •  V  " 

We  will  now  present  an  outline  of  the  English  Episcopate  in 
the  four  following  periods. 

FIEST    PERIOD. 

The  number  of  sees  had  increased  before,  and  in  the  time  of 
Bede,  a.d.  731,  to  seventeen. 

1.  In  Kent.  1.  Canterbury. 

2.  Rochester. 

2.  East  Saxons.  3.  London. 

3.  East  Angles.  4.  Dumnoc  (Dunwich). 

5.  Elmham. 

4.  West  Saxons.  6.  Winchester. 

7.  Sherbum. 

5.  Mercia.  8.  Lichfield. 

9.  Leicester. 
10.  Lindsey. 
ll.jWorc^ter. 
12.  Hereford. 

6.  South  Saxons.  13.  Selsey. 

7.  Northmnberland.  14.  York. 

15.  Lindisfam. 

16.  Hexham. 

17.  Whithem. 
(In  Wales.                           18.  Bangor.) 

The  population  being  probably  between  one  and  two  millions. 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

The  number  of  English  sees  in  the  time  of  WDliam  the  Conqueror 
still  seventeen,  the  sites  of  some  being  translated  as  follows : 

1.  Canterbury. 

2.  Bochester. 

3.  London. 

4.  Norwich,  from  Dumnoc. 

6.  Winchester,  from  Dorchester. 

6.  Salisbury,  from  Sherbum. 

7.  Lichfield. 

•  Inett'a  Hist  voL  i. 
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8.  Lincoln,  probably  from  Leicester. 

9.  Ely,  .        .     Lindaey. 

10.  Worcester. 

11.  Hereford. 

12.  Chichester,  from  Selsey. 

13.  Exeter. 

14.  Bath  and  Wells. 

15.  York. 

16.  Durham,  from  Hexham  and  Lindisfam. 

17.  Carlisle. 

To  these  may  be  added — 

18.  Bangor. 

19.  Llandaff. 

20.  St.  David. 

21.  St.  Asaph. 

The  population  being  probably  about  1,250,000. 

THIRD   PERIOD. 

From  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign 
the  English  sees  were  increased  to  twenty-two. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a.d.  1377,  the  population  was 
about  2,500,000  •. 

By  the  time  of  Heniy  YIII.  it  had  increased  to  about 
4,000,000. 

It  was  proposed  to  erect  nearly  twenty  sees,  and  of  suilragan 
bishops  twenty-six,  making  the  whole  number  about  seventy :  the 
ordination  of  suffragans  was  partially  introduced  and  laid  aside : 
of  the  twenty  independent  sees  five  were  formed. 

1.  Chester. 

2.  Peterborough. 

3.  Oxford. 

4.  Bristol. 

5.  Gloucester. 

The  average  population  of  each  diocese,  therefore,  was  some- 
what more  than  150,000,  which  was  higher  than  was,  at  that  time, 
desired  or  intended. 

FOURTH   PERIOD. 

From  Henry  YIII.  to  the  present  time  the  sees  of  England 
and  Wales  have  continued  to  be  twenty-six,  the  population  having 

*  Quarterly  Review,  ?oL  x.  No.  10,  p.  109. 
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increased  from  4,000,000  to  16,000,000,  that  is,  fouffold.    The 
dioceses,  therefore,  now  stand  as  follows : 

Population  Ceniua,  1831. 

1.  Chester 1,883,958 

2.  London   1,722,685 

3.  York 1,496,538 

4.  Lichfield 1,045,481 

5.  Lmcohi    899,468 

6.  Exeter 795,416 

7.  Winchester 729,607 

8.  Norwich 690,138 

9.  Durham    469,933 

10.  Canterbury  405,272 

11 .  Bath  and  Wells 403,795 

12.  Salisbury 384,683 

13.  St.  David's 358,451 

14.  Gloucester   315,512 

15.  Worcester 271,687 

16.  Chichester    254,460 

17.  Bristol 232,026 

18.  Hereford 206,327 

19.  Peterborough 194,339 

20.  Rochester     191,875 

21.  St.  Asaph 191,156 

22.  Llandaff 181,244 

23.  Bangor 163,712 

24.  Oxford 140,700 

25.  Carlisle 135,002 

26.  Ely   133,722 

We  have  here  been  compelled  to  use  the  census  of  1831 ; 
that  of  1841  not  being,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  distributed  as 
above.  At  least  ten  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  the  numbers 
here  given.  The  diocese  of  Chichester,  which  stands  above  at 
254,460,  is  now  about  300,000. 

Now,  upon  these  facts  there  are  some  obvious  remarks  to  be  made. 

About  the  year  1377  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  2,500,000.  In  1575,  two  centuries  after,  it  was  4,600,000, 
or  almost  double.  In  1801,  that  is,  after  somewhat  more  than 
two  centuries  again,  the  population  had  been  doubled  once  more. 
We  may  therefore  fairly  conjecture  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  was  one-half  of  its 
number  in  1377,  i.  e,  about  1,250,000 ;  and  in  the  time  of  Bede 
still  less. 

We  find,  notwithstanding,  that  by  the  time  of  Bede  the  sees 
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had  increased  to  seventeen  in  England  alone :  by  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  or  shortly  after,  the  number,  with  the  four  sees  in 
Wales,  was  twenty- one. 

In  the  third  period  an  increase  of  population  to  4,000,000  was 
taken  to  demand  a  ereat  increase  of  spiritual  pastors. 

In  the  fourth  period,  the  population  is  qiMarupledy  and  not  one 
additional  see  has  been  founded.  • 

In  1377,  the  average  population  of  the  dioceses,   in 
round  numbers,  was  about 120,000 

In  1 575,  number  not  more  than 1 80,000 

In  1843,  about    617,000 

Now,  if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  a  case  in  which  increase  of 
population  shall  demand  an  increase  of  bishops,  it  is  here  before 
us.  If  not,  we  would  fain  know  at  what  figure  the  population  of 
a  diocese  shall  be  at  length  admitted  to  be  too  numerous  for  the 
charge  of  one  spiritual  ruler !  At  this  time,  the  joint  popul^ 
tion  of  three  aioceses,  namely,  London,  1,722,685 ;  Chester, 
1,883,958;  York,  1,496,538;  making  a  total  of  5,103,181,  is 
CTeater  by  a  fourth  than  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  twentv-one  sees 
were  increased  to  twenty-six.  And  it  must  still  be  remembered  that 
in  the  above  figures  we  have  used  the  census  of  1831,  to  which 
ten  per  cent,  at  least  should  be  added.  The  population  of  the  dio- 
ceses of  London  and  Chester  alone  would  almost  equal  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Again,  since  1800,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  has  increased  by  nearly  7,000,000 — that  is,  nearly  double 
the  whole  population  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  since  which 
date  not  one  additional  bishopric  has  been  added  to  the  Epis- 
copate. Is  it  possible  to  strengthen  the  argument  derived  from 
the  increase  of  population  ?  We  think  not :  for  if  this  be  not 
enough,  the  matter  is  past  argument,  derived  from  this  view  of 
the  Episcopal  office  and  responsibility. 

Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  this  point.  One  consequence 
of  the  multiplication  of  our  people  is  the  multiplication  of  parishes. 
The  spiritual  cure  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest being  vested  extensively  in  the  religious  houses,  the  parish 
churches  were  then  about  4000.  They  have  multiplied  to  10,718  ; 
the  clergy  have  of  course  multiplied  in  proportion — the  whole 
Ecclesiastical  system  has  become  more  complicated  and  detailed. 
The  charge  committed  to  each  several  bishop  is  therefore  incal- 
culably greater ;  the  moral  extent  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  his  con- 
sequent responsibilities,  enlarged  in  an  appalling  measure ;  and 
this  increase  of  people,  parishes,  churches,  clergy,  jurisdiction,  and 
responsibility,  has  Deen  and  is  even  now  proceeding  more  rapidly 
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than  ever.  Take  the  following  statistics  recorded  by  the  second 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  a  sample  of  this 
frightful  fact,  and  as  a  proof  in  full,  that  the  Church  can  hardly 
expect  to  cope  with  the  unprecedented  spiritual  destitution  visible 
throughout  this  country,  until  she  multiply,  by  subdivision,  her 
overgrown,  and  therefore  self-obstructing,  aioceses : — 

"  It  appears,  from  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  Com- 
mission, that  there  are  no  less  than  3528  benefices  under  £150  per 
annum.  Of  this  number  13  contain  each  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000;  51  a  population  of  from  5000  to  10,000  ;  251  a  population 
of  between  2000  and  5000;  and  1125  have  each  a  population  of 
between  500  and  2000.  On  every  one  of  these  benefices  it  is  desira- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  resident  clergyman  ^ 

"  The  growth  of  the  population  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  outrun  the 
means  possessed  by  the  Establishment  of  meeting  its  spiritual  wants  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  are  left 
destitute  of  the  opportunities  of  public  worship  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion, even  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  the  exertions  of  those 
religious  bodies  which  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  Report,  to  enter  into  all  the  details  by 
which  the  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  proved.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  the  following  facts  as  examples: — Looking  to  those  parishes 
only,  which  contain  each  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  we  find  that 
in  London  and  its  suburbs,  including  the  parishes  on  either  bank  of  the 
Thames,  there  are  four  parishes  or  districts,  each  having  a  population 
exceeding  20,000,  and  containing  an  aggregate  of  166,000  persons, 
with  church -room  for  8200  (not  quite  one-twentieth  of  the  whole),  and 
only  eleven  clergymen. 

**  There  are  twenty-one  others,  the  aggregate  population  of  which 
is  739,000,  while  the  church-room  is  for  66,155  (not  one-tenth  of  the 
whole),  and  only  forty-five  clergymen. 

*•  There  are  nine  others,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  232,000, 
and  church-room  for  27,327  (not  one-eighth  of  the  whole),  and  only 
nineteen  clergymen. 

"The  entire  population  of  these  thirty-four  parishes  amounts  to 
1,137,000,  while  there  is  church-room  only  for  101,682.  Supposing 
that  church-room  is  required  for  one-third,  there  ought  to  be  sittings 
for  379,000  persons.  There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  of  277,318 
sittings  ;  or  if  we  allow  25,000  for  the  number  of  sittings  in  proprietary 
chapels,  the  deficiency  will  be  252,318. 

"  Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  3000,  there  would  be 
required,  in  these  parishes,  379  churches,  whereas  there  are  in  fact  only 
69|  or,  if  proprietary  chapels  be  added,  about  100,  leaving  a  deficiency 

'  First  Report  of  ihe  Ecclesiattiral  CommiMion,  p.  56. 
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of  279 ;  while  there  are  only  139  clergymen  in  a  population  exceeding 
a  million. 

"In  the  diocese  of  Chester,  there  are  thirty-eight  parishes  or  districts, 
in  Lancashire,  each  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  containing  aa 
aggregate  of  816,000  souls,  with  church-roora  for  97t700,  or  about  one- 
eighth  ;  the  proportions  varying  in  the  different  parishes  from  one-sixth 
to  one  twenty-third. 

"  In  the  diocese  of  York,  there  are  twenty  parishes  or  districts,  each 
with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  and  with  an  aggregate  of  402,000, 
while  the  church  accommodation  is  for  48,000 ;  the  proportions  vary- 
ing from  one-sixth  to  one- thirtieth. 

"  In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  there  are  sixteen  parishes 
or  districts,  each  having  a  population  above  10,000,  the  aggregate  being 
235,000,  with  church-room  for  about  29,000  ;  the  proportions  varying 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fourteenth'." 

Now  on  these  facts  we  had  rather  quote  at  length  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Palmer  than  give  any  comments  of  our  own. 

*'  The  abstract  of  the  Population  Returns  in  1831,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  the 
various  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  together  with 
Gilbert's  Clerical  Guide,  and  the  Clergy  List  for  1841,  supply  a  num- 
ber of  data,  from  which  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  our  present 
wants  in  respect  of  clergy. 

"  The  usual  basis  which  has  been  taken  in  estimating  the  extent  of 
religious  destitution — namely,  the  amount  of  church  accommodation^  is, 
perhaps,  not  exactly  that  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted.  The 
number  of  clergy  would  seem  to  be  a  more  correct  standard  in  general. 
A  parish  church  might  contain  2000  sittings,  and  be  sufficiently  large 
for  a  parish  containing  6000  people  ;  but  it  might  be  served  by  only 
one  clergyman,  who  would  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  care  of  so  large  a 
population.  A  parish,  then,  with  sufficient  church- room,  might  be 
comparatively  destitute  of  spiritual  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  a  parish 
with  inadequate  church  accommodation,  may  be  effectually  guided  and 
influenced  by  a  clergyman,  who  is  enabled  by  the  size  of  his  cure  to 
communicate  personally  with  all  his  parishioners. 

**  Speaking  from  experience,  and  from  consultation  with  others,  I 
should  say,  that  the  care  of  1000  souls  on  an  average,  would  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  full  employment  of  each  clergyman.  This,  then,  may 
be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  which  will  be  conducted 
under  several  forms. 

"The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is,  in  1841,  about 
16,000,000,  which,  according  to  our  assumed  basis,  would  require 
16,000  clergy. 

**  Now,  it  appears  from  Gilbert's  Clerical  Guide,  that  the  10,718 
benefices  of  England  and  Wales,  are  held  by  7^65  individuals.    It  also 

'  First  Report  of  the  Ecclei.  Com.,  pp.  68—60. 
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appears  from  a  Return  made  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  in  1838,  that  there  are  4811  curates.  Add- 
ing together  the  number  of  incumbents  and  curates,  we  obtain  12,376 
as  the  total  number  of  the  parochial  clergy.  But  this  exceeds  the  truth; 
because  two  curacies  are  not  unfrequently  held  by  the  same  person,  and 
the  incumbent  of  one  parish  is  sometimes  the  curate  of  another.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  paro- 
chial clergy  does  not  exceed  12,000,  which  shows  a  deficiency  of  4000 
clergy  at  present. 

"  Our  deficiency  is,  however,  still  greater  than  this  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  our  parishes  contain  very  small  populations. 
Judging  from  a  rough  estimate,  it  would  seem  that  about  3000  parishes 
contain  less  than  300  inhabitants  each,  affording  perhaps  about  200  on 
an  average,  or  a  total  population  of  not  more  than  600,000.  Thus 
3000  clergy  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  600,000  souls,  while  the  re- 
maining 9000  clergy  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  15,400,000 ;  show- 
ing a  total  deficiency  of  6400  clergy,  for  the  care  of  6,400,000 
people. 

"  This  result  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  should  have  hesitated  to  make 
it  public,  had  it  not  been  substantially  confirmed  by  various  examina- 
tions instituted  with  a  view  to  test  its  general  correctness. 

"Another  mode  by  which  we  may  approximate  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  deficiency  now  existing,  is  to  compare  the  populations  of  cities, 
towns,  and  populous  districts,  with  the  number  of  clergy  employed  in 
them. 

**  It  appears,  from  a  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that 
thirty-four  parishes  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  each,  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  a 
population  of  1,137,000,  with  only  139  parochial  clergymen.  Accord- 
ing to  our  basis,  this  alone  shows  a  deficiency  of  clergy  for  994,000 
people.  But  there  were,  by  the  same  census,  forty  other  parishes  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  with  populations  varying  from  3000  to 
10,000,  making  a  total  of  235,266,  and  served  by  only  eighty-two 
clergymen.  This  shows  a  further  deficiency  of  clergy,  for  about 
153,000  souls;  which,  added  to  the  former  deficiency,  presents  a  total 
of  1,151,000  people  deprived  of  spiritual  instruction  in  1831.  If  we 
add  twenty  per  cent,  to  represent  the  increase  of  the  last  ten  years, 
(which  would  not,  I  believe,  exceed  the  truth,)  we  have  now  in  the 
above  parishes  of  London  and  its  suburbs  a  population  of  1,646,400 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  221  clergy,  leaving,  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
the  enormous  number  of  1,425,000  people  unprovided  with  spiritual 
aid,  and  requiring  for  their  care  upwards  of  1400  clergy  in  addition  to 
the  present  ecclesiastical  force  of  the  metropolis.  If,  in  short,  the 
clergy  of  London  were  multiplied  sevenfold  at  this  moment,  they  would 
all  have  full  and  ample  occupation. 

'*  I  have  pursued  the  same  mode  of  calculation  throughout  the 
country  generally,  and  the  result  is  that,  in  118  of  the  cities,  towns, 
and  parishes,  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  there  were,  in  1831, 
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about  3,308,655  souls  under  the  care  of  667  clergymen,  showing 
2,641,655  souls  unprovided  for  by  the  Church.  It  also  appeared  that, 
in  parishes  containing  between  2000  and  10,000,  there  were,  on  the 
whole,  about  1,360,000  souls  without  clerical  aid.  Adding  twenty  per 
cent,  to  represent  the  increase  in  population  since  1831,  we  obtain  the 
following  result : — 

Destitute  Population,  1841. 

London 1,425,400 

Great  towns,  &c 3,307,000 

Lesser  towns,  &c 1,632,000 

Total 6,364,400 

"  With  a  view  to  test  still  further  the  general  correctness  of  these 
results,  a  third  mode  of  computation  was  resorted  to.  Having  under 
consideration  the  population  of  each  parish,  according  to  the  census  of 
1831,  I  commenced  by  calculating  the  number  of  new  parishes,  with  a 
population  of  2000  each,  which  would  be  requisite  in  existing  parishes 
containing  more  than  4000  people ;  and  the  additional  number  which 
would  be  produced  by  dividing  into  two  such  existing  parishes  as 
range  between  2500  and  4000  population.  It  would  be  of  course  im- 
possible here  to  enter  into  details.  The  result  was,  that  about  2600 
new  parishes,  with  a  population  of  4,800,000,  were  requisite  in  1831. 
I  further  calculated  that,  in  parishes  with  less  than  2500  people  in 
each,  about  360,000  souls  were  unprovided  with  clerical  aid.  The 
population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  by  about  two  millions 
since  1831,  one-half  of  which  we  may  add  to  the  previous  estimate  of 
spiritual  destitution.     The  whole  result  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 

Destitute  Population,  1831. 

In  parishes  exceeding  2500  population 4,800,000 

In  parishes  with  less  than  2500   population 360,000 

Total 5,160,000 

Increase  since  1831 1,000,000 

Destitute  population,  1841     6,1 60,000 

'*  It  seems  probable,  then,  on  the  whole,  that  about  iix  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  (including  the  great  body  of  the 
town  and  manufacturing  population)  are  beyond  any  effective  control 
and  guidance  of  the  Established  Church  with  her  present  means ;  and 
that  not  less  than  6000  additional  clergy  are  requisite  at  this  moment 
to  place  her  in  a  state  of  full  efficiency  *." 

•*  We  are  now  to  consider  a  branch  of  the  subject  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  well  be  overrated ;  I  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  episcopal  sees.  That  there  has  long  been  a  general  wish  in  the 
Church  for  additional  bishops  is  unquestionable.     The  apparent  or  real 

'  An  Enquiry  into  the  possibility  of  obtaining  means  for  Church  Extension  without 
Parliamentary  Granu,  by  the  Re?.  W.  Palmer,  M.A.,  pp.  8 — 13. 
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difficulties,  however,  wbich  have  surrounded  the  subject,  especially 
since  the  measures  for  re-distributing  the  dioceses,  have  induced  a  sort  of 
despondent  feeling  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  present 
is  a  favourable  moment  for  reconsidering  the  question.  The  position  of 
the  Church  is  now  widely  different  from  what  it  was  in  1833  or  1834, 
when  continual  efforts  were  made  to  remove  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords. 

**  The  theory  of  our  constitution  recognizes  the  propriety  of  addi- 
tional episcopal  superintendence,  for  an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  still  remains 
unrepealed  which  would  authorize  the  bishops  and  the  crown  in  adding 
about  thirty  suffragan  bishops  to  our  present  number.  That  power  has 
indeed  not  been  acted  on  since  the  time  of  James  I.,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  sufiragans  thus  constituted  were  not  sufficiently  under 
the  control  of  their  diocesans;  and  the  whole  arrangement  was  one 
which  seemed  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
general  rules  of  the  primitive  Church :  still  the  theory  of  our  constitu- 
tion warrants  us  in  saying,  that  an  increase  in  the  present  number  of 
sees  is  expedient  and  necessary. 

"This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  the  passing  of  that  act  did  not  perhaps  exceed  two  or 
three  millions,  it  now  probably  amounts  to  sixteen  millions. 

"  If  we  compare  the  duties  of  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  we 
shall  find  the  latter,  after  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  sees  by 
the  act  in  1833,  superintending  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  in- 
cumbents each;  while  the  English  dioceses  contain  on  an  average  412 
parishes  each.  If  a  Reformed  Parliament  judged  one  hundred  parishes 
sufficient  to  employ  an  Irish  bishop,  why  should  England  be  so  much 
worse  provided  for?  If  we  were  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  we  should  have  107  sees. 

"  England  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  bishops  than  most  of  the  European  states.  We  have  only  twenty- 
six  for  a  population  of  sixteen  millions.  France,  even  after  her  revo- 
lutions, has  three  times  the  number  of  our  sees,  with  twice  the  amount 
of  population.  Before  the  revolution  her  episcopal  sees  were  145,  and 
her  population  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  millions  ;  Spain,  with  ten 
or  twelve  millions,  has  sixty  bishops  ;  Greece,  with  less  than  one 
million,  has  thirty-six  bishops  ;  Portugal,  for  three  or  four  millions, 
has  fourteen  bishops;  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  have 
twenty- four  millions,  and  263  bishops,  according  to  the  Notizicy  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1837.  Romish  Ireland  has  thirty  bishops  for  about 
aix  millions.  Ancient  Asia  Minor  and  Northeni  Africa,  which  were 
perhaps  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  contained 
respectively  400  and  500  sees.  Ancient  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis, 
which  probably  never  contained  a  population  in  any  degree  approach- 
ing to  ours,  contained  108  episcopal  sees. 

"  Looking  to  the  invariable  rule  of  the  ancient  Church  to  place  a 
bishop  in  every  great  city  for  the  purpose  of  giving  energy,  unity,  and 
consistency  to  the  large  body  oi  clergy  collected  there,  it  seems  strange, 
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indeed,  to  think  that  places  like  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Derhy,  Newcastle,  Bath,  Plymouth, 
and  many  other  towns  of  great  population  and  importance,  should  have 
been  so  long  left  without  resident  bishops.  Romanism  has,  with  its 
usual  quicksightedness,  availed  itself  of  our  deficiencies,  and  fixed  the 
residence  of  its  pretended  bishops  in  large  cities  where  none  of  our 
bishops  are  stationed.  Birmingham,  Bath,  Wolverhampton,  Liverpool, 
and  other  important  stations,  are  thus  circumstanced  ;  and  in  some  of 
these  places  Romish  ecclesiastics  are  gradually  assuming  a  po^itioDy 
which  can  only  arise  from  the  want  of  bishops  in  those  localities  *," 

We  shall  here  leave  the  argument  derived  from  the  increase  of 
population.  The  moral  view  of  the  case  must  be  treated  by 
Itself. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  numbers.  There  are  graver 
matters  yet  to  be  discussed.  The  multiplication  of  our  people,  taken 
alone,  is,  indeed,  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  increase  of  spiritual 
oversight  through  a  multiplication  of  the  Episcopal  sees.  But  a 
much  more  urgent  reason  is  to  be  found  m  the  moral  state  to 
which  this  country  has  been  mainly  brought  by  the  increase  of 
this  un-tended  population.  We  say  mainly,  because  we  are  well 
aware  that  other  causes  have  co-operated :  and  these  will  be 
subsidiary  to  our  argument.  There  are,  then,  moral  evils  of  a 
portentous  kind  following  by  direct  consequence  upon  the  increase 
of  population  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  frightful  destitution  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  aggravated  and  inveterate  dissent,  perpetual 
divisions,  and  actual  and  far-spread  apostacy  from  the  faith  of 
Christ.  For  destitution  of  the  means  of  salvation,  let  the  facts 
given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  suffice.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  we  have  been  trading,  and  manufacturing,  and  build- 
ing warehouses  like  temples,  and  dwelling-places  like  the  palaces 
of  kings :  we  have  been  making  war  and  making  peace,  and  spread- 
ing ourselves  abroad  in  the  east  and  west ;  and  rearing  an  empire 
awful  for  its  very  greatness :  we  have  been  indulging  ourselves 
in  luxury,  and  courtly  refinements,  and  polished  selfishness.  And 
all  this  while  our  barren  tracts  have  become  quick  with  crowded 
villages,  and  villages  have  swelled  into  towns ;  where  a  little  while 
ago  there  was  a  nomely  church,  and  a  solitary  pastor  tending  a 
well-known  and  united  flock,  there  are  now  Manchesters  and 
Birnn'nghams  and  Sheffields,  of  whose  spiritual  wickedness  Chris- 
tendom has  perhaps  never  seen  the  like.  We  forbear  to  quote 
the  horrible  statistics  of  impurity  and  crime  lately  revealed  in 
the  face  of  parliament.  The  whole  Christian  world  has  nothing  to 
equal  it;  human  nature  was,  surely,  never  seen  in  a  debasement  so 
systematic  and  barefaced,  since  the  years  of  men  were  dated  from 

*  Palmer's  Enquiry,  pp.  26—29. 
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the  salvation  of  mankind.  We  firmly  believe  that  on  the  stock 
of  our  natural  corruption  there  has  been  grafted  a  spiritual  wicked- 
ness that  the  heathen  had  not  the  capacity  to  be  guilty  of ;  and 
that  the  spiritual  wickedness  of  our  destitute  population  bears 
upon  it  the  token  of  the  last  apostacy  and  the  brand  of  Antichrist. 
Let  the  witness  of  Lord  Ashley  in  the  House  of  Commons  suf- 
fice. What  is  to  be  said,  in  this  Christian  land,  of  beings  who 
have  "  never  heard  even  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  V  What,  of 
''as  many  as  1000  men  in  Darlaston  who  do  not  know  their  own 
names,  only  their  nick-names  •  V*  Men  not  only  without  Chris- 
tianity, but  without  a  Christian  name  ; — not  only  not  Christians, 
but  hardly  men;  mockeries  of  human  nature;  outwardly,  men 
in  the  semblance  of  natural  form,  — inwardly,  without  conscious- 
ness of  their  spiritual  being  or  destinies  beyond  the  grave, 
without  hopes  or  fears,  like  the  very  "beasts  that  perish.^' 
This  fact  may  have  a  parallel  in  those  lands  where  the  Asiatic 
and  African  Churches  once  walked  in  the  light  of  faith,  and 
for  their  sins  have  been  blotted  from  the  face  of  Christendom  ; 
but  nowhere  else,  save  in  the  dechristianized  manufacturing  towns 
of  Great  Britain.  Take  again  the  Collieries:  there  has  been 
created  in  the  midst  of  us,  or  rather  under  our  feet,  a  new  race 
of  beings.  There  are,  we  are  told,  "  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  living  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  inter- 
marrying,— having  habits,  manners,  and  almost  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  themselves, — ^the  circumstances  surrounding  their  existence 
stamping  and  moulding  mind  and  body  with  a  gigantic  power. 
The  common  accidents  of  life  are  literally  multiplied  to  this  race 
of  men  an  hundredfold ;  while  they  are  subject  to  others  which 
have  no  parallel  on  earth.  It  is  not  then  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  their  minds  should  borrow  from  the  rocks  and  caverns  they 
inhabit  something  of  the  hardness  of  the  one,  and  something  of 
the  awful  '  power  of  darkness  **  of  the  other ;  and  that  their  hearts 
and  emotions  should  exhibit  the  fierceness  of  the  elements  amidst 
which  they  dwell*.''  We  must  refer  to  the  article  cited  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  for  the  appalling  moral  corruption  existing  in  our 
collieries  and  their  miserable  inmates.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  children 
employed  in  mines  exhibits  details  of  a  physical  debasement,  of  a 
degradation  of  the  body  even  to  deformity  of  the  human  shape, 
such  as  certainly  no  heathen  nation  ever  beheld.  In  a  late 
debate  the  following  words  were  spoken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — "  Look  at  the  accounts  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 


<  Speech  of  Lord  Ashley,  Feb.  28th,  1843. 
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and  children  congregated  together,  without  any  regard  to  de- 
cency or  comfort,  in  noisome  sites  and  wretched  hovels — of  those 
who  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  darkness  of  coal  or  iron  mines, 
doing  what  was  commonly  considered  the  work  of  brutes,  in  a 
mor^  and  intellectual  state  hardly  raised  above  that  of  the  mere 
animal  ^'''*  Never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  women  been  so 
thoroughly  stripped  of  their  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  graces  of 
Christianity  to  have  raised  woman  again  to  the  dignity  her 
Maker  gave  her.  But  here  is  a  degradation  worse  than  the 
bondage  or  oppression  of  the  heathen  world.  For  women  there 
suffered,  and  sorrowed ;  they  were  sadly  conscious  of  their 
wrongs,  and  mourned  over  them  in  secret.  But  here  they  are 
parties  to  their  own  debasement.  It  has  become  natural,  and 
unconscious,  the  very  law  of  their  condition. 

We  read  in  the  article  above  quoted,  and  let  us  learn  as  we 
read : — *'*'  Bomanism  in  many,  though  not  in  all  parts  of  its 
empire,  has  flung  its  all-grasping  discipline  among  such  a  race, 
dived  with  them  mto  the  earth,  and  intercepted  with  its  matin  or 
its  even-song  the  miner  as  he  emerges  from  or  descends  into  his 
perilous  place  of  labour :  but  our  Protestant  system  has  ever 
been  defective  in  its  machinery,  as  well  as  curtailed  in  its 
resources;  and,  moreover,  the  upper  classes  of  Englishmen, 
speaking  generally,  have  scarcely  yet  learned  to  be  tne  com- 
panions of  the  poorer  orders  of  society,  however  meritorious 
their  claims  as  distributors  of  charity.  These  reports  prove 
that  the  Wesleyan  has  followed  them  m  every  village,  and  gone 
from  cottage  to  cottage,  to  leave  in  person  his  tracts  and  his  dis- 
cipline. Hence  the  English  colliers,  when  they  have  any  religion 
at  all,  are  Methodists  '.'*' 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  this 
appalling  subject.  We  will,  therefore,  notice  briefly  its  leading 
features,  and  then  point  out  in  what  way  the  only  true  remedy 
lies  in  the  multiplication  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  Uhurch. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  frightful  corruption  of  those 
whom  the  Church  has  suffered  to  continue  destitute  of  the  means 
of  grace.  We  will  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  those  who  are 
nominally  members  of  her  communion.  We  will  first  refer  to  a 
class  not  prone  to  obey  a  spiritual  rule,  namely,  the  busy, 
thriving,  prosperous  men  of  the  world ;  men  of  skill  and  science, 
of  enterprise  and  mechanical  dexterity,  such^  in  fact,  as  compose 
the  middle  classes  of  our  large  towns.  There  can,  perhaps,  be 
conceived  no  temper  of  mind  less  akin  to  the  temper  of  sub- 

'  Speech  of  Mr.  C.  Buller,  Thursday,  April  6. 
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mission  and  self-mistrust,  than  that  which  is/formed  in  the 
discipline  of  speculation  and  trade.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
perpetual  activity,  by  a  fearless,  and  entire  reliance  on  a  man's 
own  powers  of  discriminating,  judging,  and  acting,  and  by  an 
isolatmg  pursuit  of  his  own  private  views  and  aims.  Even  reli- 
gion with  such  a  population  is  a  matter  of  personal  choice 
and  discretion.  Each  man  admits  into  his  habits  of  thought 
and  practice  just  so  much  of  moral  laws,  or  points  of  belief,  as 
seem  to  him  reasonable,  moderate,  and  consistent  with  his  own 
general  scheme  and  view  of  life.  The  idea  of  the  Church  is 
reduced  by  each  man  to  his  own  share  of  public  worship. 
That  is  Christendom  to  him.  We  very  much  doubt  whether  to 
the  greater  number  of  our  own  people  the  name  of  the  Church 
calls  up  any  higher,  broader,  or  other  idea,  than  that  of  the 
public  services  of  worship  which  they  weekly  frequent;  or,  it 
may  be,  of  a  system  of  general  instruction  and  amelioration  car- 
ried on  by  benevolent  and  exemplary  clergymen.  The  idea  of 
a  living  organized  body,  having  government  and  unity  of  design, 
probably  is  never  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  idea  of  control, 
and  of  discipline  requiring  submission  from  the  individual  will, 
forms  no  part  of  their  view  of  the  "  Establishment. **'  It  is  a  system 
maintained  by  an  income  appropriated  to  it  by  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  to  such  as  desire  to  partake  of  them  the 
opportunities  of  public  prayer,  and  of  religious  instruction.  The 
late  Mr.  Knox  expressed  an  opinion,  that  the  Church  of  England 
exercises  a  wide,  but  a  weak  sway  over  her  members.  He  says, 
"  No  Church  on  eai-th  has  more  intrinsic  excellence,  yet  no  Church, 
probably,  has  less  practical  influence*.*" 

Mr.  Hallam  also,  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
after  speaking  of  the  little  concern  with  which  the  laity  of  the 
Church  regarded  the  deprival  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  by  William 
the  Third,  goes  on  to  say,  **  The  Established  Liturgy  was,  as 
it  is  at  present,  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  majority,  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Anglican  Church,  far  more,  indeed,  than 
Episcopal  government,  whereof  so  little  is  known  by  the  moM  of 
the  people  that  its  abolition  would  make  no  perceptible  difference  in 
their  religion  ^.'''^  When  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hallam,  familiar 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  and  in  habitual  intercoui-se 
with  men,  deliberately  records  his  judgment  in  a  work  designed 
for  posterity,  and  especially  for  the  people  of  England,  that  the 
Episcopate  of  the  English  Church  might  be  abolished,  without 
producing  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  religion  of  the  people, 

'  Knox's  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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it  is  time  that  all  members  of  the  Church,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  should  begin  to  ascertain  how  far  such  a  judgment 
be  founded  in  truth,  and  if  it  appear  to  be  in  any  measure  true, 
by  what  causes  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for. 

To  us  who  believe  the  Episcopate  to  be  a  Divine  ordinance, 
that  Bishops  are  to  the  Church  now  what  the  Apostles  were  in 
the  beginning,  the  divinely-commissioned  pastors  and  rulers  of 
the  flock  of  Christ,  to  whose  guidance,  wisdom,  and  government 
lie  committed  ''  the  Church  which  he  hath  purchased  in  his  own 
blood,'''*  this  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Constitutional  History 
of  P^ngland  amounts  to  no  less  than  saying  that  the  highest  and 
chiefest  bond  by  which  the  people  of  this  land  are  held  in  faithful 
obedience  to  the  Church  of  Christ  is  already  and  absolutely  dis- 
solved. A  part,  and  that  the  governing  part,  of  the  divine  eco- 
nomy of  the  Church  is  thereby  supposed  to  be  practically  extin- 
guished. There  would  then  be  no  need  of  any  formal  act  to  abolish 
the  Episcopal  order.  Among  a  people  to  whom  such  an  abolition 
would  make  ''  little  perceptible  difference  in  their  religion  *"  the 
Episcopal  government  would  be  abolished  already.  So  far  as  it  is 
a  living  and  life-giving  reality,  the  energies  of  which  are  felt  pene- 
trating and  embracing,  and  thereby  uniting  and  governing  the 
flock  of  Christ,  it  would  be  already  gone.  The  Church  would  be 
in  a  paralysis,  beginning  with  the  highest  organs  of  mental  or 
moral  life ;  and  the  power  which  might  seem  to  remain  in  the 
limbs,  would  be  irregular,  convulsive,  and  diseased.  And  as  a 
failure  of  the  highest  faculties  is  a  certain  precursor  of  gradual 
failure  in  all,  and  of  dissolution  at  last,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  people  of  England  would,  by  this  account,  be  far  onward  in  a 
course  of  declension ;  the  end  of  which  would  be,  a  state  like  that 
of  countries  where  the  rejection  of  the  apostolical  government  has 
opened  the  breach  for  infinite  diversities  of  opinions  and  practice 
in  religion,  by  which  the  individual  will  has  been  exalted,  the 
habit  of  faith  destroyed,  and  Christianity  all  but  extinguished. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion,  it  is  this :  that 
the  mass  of  our  people  have  little  or  no  perception  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Episcopate,  as  a  spiritual  power  ordering  and  dis- 
posing the  Church,  spreading  throughout  the  land,  penetrating 
into  desolate  villages  and  crowded  cities ;  into  manufactories  and 
mines ;  into  all  the  actions  of  life,  and  into  the  chambers  of  the 
dying;  giving  vigour,  reality,  and  energy  to  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  to  the  discipline  of  repentance.  If  they  are 
ever  to  have  their  perception,  it  can  only  be,  by  seeing  their 
bishops  oftener  among  them ;  by  knowing  their  presence  and 
their  voice,  and  being  edified  by  their  woras  and  deeds.  This  is 
just  what  the  citizens  of  Bristol  prayed  that  they  might  not  be 
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deprived  of— ^'  the  pastoral  superintendence  and  example  of  a 
bishop  resident  among  tbem.*^  We  may  be  assured  that  people 
need  living  persons,  not  bare  titles — energetic  realities,  not  theo- 
ries of  apostolical  succession ;  that  is,  bishops  with  whom  they 
may  converse  and  sympathize,  round  whom  they  may  gather,  or  at 
least  whom  they  may  see.  Episcopacy,  as  a  platform  on  paper,  or  a 
scheme  of  Church  government,  never  yet  stirred  the  heart  of  any 
man  from  the  beginning  of  time.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  popu- 
lation in  part  disunited,  and  in  part  so  faintly  impressed  with  the 
ideas  of  law  and  unity  in  matters  relating  to  religion  and  to  God, 
that  they  are  held  together  far  less  by  principle  and  conscious 
adherence  to  the  Church  in  England,  than  by  passive  habits 
and  traditionary  customs. 

Before  we  dismiss  with  peremptory  reprobation  the  iniquities 
of  socialism,  chartism,  and  the  Uke,  let  us  first  search  into  them, 
and  see,  lest  peradventiure  they  are  bearing  a  blind  testimony  in 
behalf  of  some  craving  of  men^s  hearts,  which  the  Church  was 
divinely  ordained  to  satisfy.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  are  coun- 
terfeits got  up  by  the  author  of  evil,  to  allure  men  by  the  baits 
of  equality  and  unity,  which  things  are  the  inheritance  of  the 
Church  alone.  He  is  profiting  by  our  forfeiture  of  these  gifts. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Church  in  this  land  has  hardly  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  due  expression  to  these  great  laws  of  the  divine 
government :  and,  therefore,  our  people  are  open  to  be  beguiled 
by  any  upstart  society  which  plays  upon  sympathies  of  their 
minds,  which  the  Church  ought  to  have  met  and  satisfied.  This 
is  not  a  mere  theory,  certain  as  it  would  be  in  speculation  only. 
The  most  direct  confirmation  by  facts  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Tancred'^s  excellent  Report  on  the  state  of  the  mining  population. 

"  It  is  this  religious  feeling  in  the  people,  united  to  the  want  of  pro- 
per guides  and  authorized  means  provided  them  for  its  regulation  and 
indulgence,  which  enabled  the  Chartists  to  get  a  footing  amongst  them. 
The  Chartists  have  seen  the  need  under  which  the  people  suffer  of  the 
daily  ministrations  of  religion,  and  of  the  mingling  of  its  refreshing  in- 
fluences with  their  daily  toil,  as  the  best  means  of  recruiting  their  weary 
spirits  for  their  laborious  and  dangerous  occupation.  Thus,  the  above- 
cited  Wesleyan  minister  of  West  Bromwich,  after  mentioning  that  one 
of  the  iron-roasters  there  had  lent  O'Neill  a  large  room,  '  which  used  to 
be  crowded  to  suffocation  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  from  half-past  two 
to  a  quarter-past  four,*  adds : — 

"  <  O'Neill  called  himself  a  Christian  Chartist,  and  always  began  his 
discourse  with  a  text  after  the  manner  of  a  sermon ;  and  some  of  our 
people  went  to  hear  him  just  to  observe  the  proceedings,  and  were 
shocked    beyond    description :    there  was  unmeasured  abuse  of  her 
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Majesty  and  the  constitution,  about  the  public  expenditure,  and  com- 
plete radical  doctrines  of  all  kinds.  They  have  a  hymn-book  of  their 
own,  and  affect  to  be  a  denomination  of  Christians.' 

"  This  is  the  way  they  gained  converts  here  by  the  name.  There 
were  very  few  political  Chartists  here;  but  Chriitian  Chartist  was  a 
name  that  took.  It  is  almost  blasphemy  to  prostitute  the  name  of 
Christian  to  such  purposes. 

"  I  afterwards  had  the  pain  of  being  present  at  a  Christian  Chartist 
tea-party  at  Birmingham,  wishing  with  my  own  ears  to  learn  the  prin- 
ciples which  this  new  sect  (as  they  are  regarded  by  the  ignorant  people) 
holds  forth  to  seduce  the  neglected  population  of  our  land.  The 
account  which  Mr.  O'Neill  and  other  speakers  there  gave  of  their  prin- 
ciples seemed  to  me  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who 
wish  to  understand,  '  What  is  it  that  the  lower  orders  intrinsically 
mean  V     His  words  were  in  substance  as  follow.     He  said : — 

"  '  The  necessity  of  their  new  church  was  evident,  because  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  split  up  into  opposing  sects ;  all  men 
ought  to  be  united  in  one  universal  Church.  Christianity  should  prevail 
in  every-day  life ;  commerce  should  be  conducted  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, and  not  on  those  of  mammon,  and  every  other  institution  ought 
to  be  based  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Hence  the  Chartist 
church  felt  it  their  duty  to  go  out  and  move  amongst  the  masses  of  the 
people,  to  guide  and  direct  them  by  the  principles  of  Christianity :  they 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  go  out  into  the  world,  to  be  the  light  of 
the  world,  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The  true  Christian  Church  could 
not  remain  aloof,  but  must  enter  into  the  struggles  of  the  people,  and 
guide  them.  The  characteristic  of  members  of  a  real  Church  was,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  worship  at  their  altar ;  on  the  next,  to  go 
out  and  mingle  with  the  masses  ;  on  the  third,  to  stand  at  the  bar  of 
judgment,  and  on  the  fourth,  perhaps,  to  be  in  a  dungeon.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  now '.'  *' 

Let  the  Church,  then,  only  make  herself  seen  and  felt,  as  they 
did  of  old,  among  our  perverted  and  divided  people.  Let  her 
visibly  lift  up  the  cross  and  her  pastoral  staff  in  the  streets  of  our 
crowded  towns ;  let  her  choose  out  the  strongest  holds  of  Satan 
for  her  first  invasions,  and  penetrate  at  once  into  the  deepest  haunts 
of  impurity  and  guilt ;  let  her  go  where  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  must  be  speedily  imprinted  on  her ;  and  let  her  show  her- 
self not  as  a  handful  of  isolated  pastors,  without  bond  or  head, 
but  as  an  heavenly  society  knit  and  compacted  in  one ;  let  her 
make  visible  the  law  of  unity  by  the  daily  exhibition,  in  the  heart 
of  every  turbulent  city,  of  her  own  subordination  to  a  spiritual 
throne,  and  also  the  law  of  equality,  in  the  mid-space  between  the 
unsympathising  rich  and  the  alienated  poor,  by  the  brotherhood 

**  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commiision,  if.  608,  tfOO. 
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of  her  pastors  and  of  her  people ;  and  then,  at  last,  we  shall  know 
how  divine  a  virtue  dwells  in  her  to  subdue,  unite,  and  hallow  the 
most  lawless  and  divided  people. 

This  is  a  matter  which  it  behoves  statesmen  and  politicians  well 
to  weigh.  Let  the  names  of  Bui'slem,  and  Staley bridge,  and 
Dukinfield,  and  Mottram  Moor  admonish  us  of  a  retribution 
which  may  yet  overtake  our  neglects.  The  disturbances  of  the 
autumn  of  1842,  are  a  sufficient  indication  that  some  of  the  great 
moral  laws  which  mitigate  and  repress  the  passions  of  men  are 
abrogated  in  the  dense  population  of  our  manufacturing  districts. 
For  weeks,  law  was  powerless.  It  had  no  majesty  to  awe,  nor 
persuasion  to  incline  the  wills  of  the  people.  There  was  a  breach 
m  the  body  of  our  social  order ;  it  was  a  state  of  direct  rebellion. 
The  supreme  government  was  that  of  guns  and  tumbrils;  and 
such  we  must  expect,  whensoever  an  increasing  people,  pinched 
by  want,  untaught  in  the  laws  of  obedience,  unused  to  the  habit 
01  submission,  shall  meet  with  a  more  than  common  pressure  of 
necessity.  The  Bishop  of  Chester,  on  a  public  occasion,  after  de- 
scribing the  destitute  state  of  a  district  of  400,000  people,  spoke 
as  follows  : — "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  district  which 
I  pointed  out  in  the  year  I84I,  as  being  the  most  destitute  of  all 
the  great  county  of  Lancaster, — that  very  district,  which  I  pointed 
out  as  not  having  perhaps  more  than  one  clergyman  to  10,000 
people,  which  was  nearly  the  same,  you  will  allow,  as  having  none 
at  all, — that  very  district  was  the  one  where  the  tumults  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  summer  first  made  their  appearance.  And 
it  was  from  that  district  that  the  numbers  were  recruited  which 
allowed  those  disturbances  to  be  continued  longer,  probably,  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  been.''  Alas  for  the  country  whei'e  the 
moral  habit  of  the  people  has  not  been  first  moulded  to  obedience 
by  the  Church  !  It  is  not  in  the  power,  as  indeed  it  was  never 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  civil  rulers  to  train  and  discipline  the 
first  moral  habits  of  a  people,  on  which  all  obedience  to  law  and 
loyalty  to  sovereigns  must  ultimately  rest.  What  can  be  more 
dead  and  powerless  than  statutes  and  orders  framed  on  pnnciples 
which  a  people  have  not  learned  to  revere  and  to  obey?  It  is  for 
the  Church  to  form  a  people  as  men,  and  for  the  civil  ruler  to 
govern  them  as  citizens.  When  will  those  who  acknowledge  the 
Church  to  be  the  chief  stay  of  social  order  among  us  have  faith 
and  boldness  enough  to  trust  fully  to  her  divine  commission,  and 
set  themselves,  by  direct  and  positive  co-operation,  to  unfold  and 
perfect  the  action  of  her  system  and  its  principles  ? 
•  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Church  does  not,  and  cannot  make 
full  proof  of  the  ministry  committed  to  her,  so  long  as  she 
presents  herself  only  as  the  public  instructor  of  the  people.     By 
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her  Divine  mission,  she  exacts  not  only  the  attention  of  the  ear, 
but  the  obedience  of  the  will ;  or  in  common,  though  inaccurate, 
^ords,  she  is  charged  with  a  doctrine  and  a  discipline ;  and  her 
discipline  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  kingdom ;  it  is  not  in  preaching 
about  episcopacy,  but  in  making  the  Episcopate  felt,  that  she 
must  win  her  people  to  render  a  glad  and  loyal  obedience  to  her 
spiritual  rule.  And  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of  a  statesman'^s 
highest  care,  for  the  Church  thereby  lays  the  substructure  on 
which  he  builds  his  civil  order.  Without  it,  legislation  must 
ever  be  a  harsh  conflict  with  the  popular  will,  or  a  miserable 
subservience  to  faction  and  intimidation. 

We  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  our  present  state,  that  is,  of  religious  dissent.  Taking 
Romanists  and  Protestants  of  all  kinds,  there  are  probably  about 
three  millions  of  dissenters  out  of  the  seventeen  millions  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Many  of  these  are  not  so  much  estranged  from 
the  Church,  as  separated  from  her ;  many,  we  trust,  in  purpose  of 
heart,  are  members  of  her  spirit,  though  they  are  not  partakers  of 
her  body  :  for,  doubtless,  there  are  many  who  ardently  desire  to 
be  members  of  the  true  Church,  while,  through  error  of  fact,  they 
fail  to  perceive  that  she  is  in  this  land  the  visible  body  of  that 
one  true  Church  which  they  are  feeling  after.  No  man  can  be 
condemned  as  a  formal  schismatic,  but  he  who  has  had  the  obli- 
gations of  unity  sufficiently  proposed  to  him ;  and  in  like  manner, 
no  communities  of  Christians  Sive  formally  schismatical,  but  those 
to  whom  the  Catholic  Church  has  fully  and  visibly  exhibited  her 
unity  in  doctrine  and  in  fact.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  Church  has, 
for  a  century  at  least,  borne  such  a  testimony  in  England  I  Can  it 
be  held  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  not  so  much 
separated  from  her,  as  been  thrust  out  from  her  precincts  by 
multiplication  of  her  people,  have  thus  been  taught  the  obliga- 
tions of  visible  unity  ?  vVe  are  very  hopeful  of  success  in  regaining 
to  her  communion  those  that  are  in  separation.  We  believe  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  now  go  to  meeting-houses,  either  because 
they  know  of  no  evil  in  so  doing,  or  because  they  have  no  church 
to  go  to,  if  they  would.  But  of  this  we  feel  sure,  that  it  is  mo- 
rally impossible  to  reclaim  our  separated  brethren,  so  long  as  the 
tokens  of  visible  unity  are  faint,  or  ambiguous,  or  only  upon  paper. 
We  know  no  direct  "  deletory'^  of  schism,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
would  say,  but  the  apostolical  government  of  bishops ;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  end  for  which  the  Episcopate  was  ordained  was  ut 
semina  schismatum  tollerentur. 

Again  :  we  have  already  noticed  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman- 
ists in  planting  themselves  in  precisely  the  most  destitute  and  the 
most  important  of  our  towns.    In  that  they  have  done  wisely. 
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Who  can  doubt  that  Birminghatn,  and  Manchester,  and  Liverpool, 
must  year  by  year  increase  in  weight  and  importance ;  and  that 
the  heart  of  the  middle  classes  is  to  be  lost  or  won  in  those  which 
may  be  called  their  metropolitan  cities !  The  wide  and  weak  sway 
of  which  Mr.  Knox  spoke  will  never  hold  out  against  the  closely- 
drawn  organization  of  an  assailing  communion.  By  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  the  whole  people  of  England  is  committed  to  us. 
We  have  received  them  as  a  nation,  but  we  must  retain  them  as 
individuals.  It  is  not  by  a  general  influence  on  the  surface  of 
parishes,  or  households,  but  by  imprinting  on  the  consciences  of 
our  people,  one  by  one,  the  obligations  of  unity,  and  by  making 
them  conscious  that  the  blessings  of  communion  with  the  one 
Holy  Catholic  Church  are  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  pastoral  staff 
of  our  bishops.  It  is  in  this  point  that  the  Roman  controversial- 
ists most  ol^tinately  labour  against  us.  They  wisely  choose  their 
own  ground :  when  they  propound  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  tone  of  apology  and  explanation.  The 
tenets  of  Transubstantiation  and  of  Purgatory  are  not  doctrines 
whereby  to  make  converts:  they  are  rather  embarrassments, 
needing  elucidation  ;  and,  after  all,  to  be  received  on  trust  from  a 
Church,  which  has  been  already  declared  to  be  secure  from  error 
in  defining  the  doctrines  of  the  faith.  The  unity  of  their  system, 
which  is  put  forward  as  the  one  visible,  living,  life-giving  Church, 
in  which  alone  is  salvation,  symbolized  and  manifestly  set  forth 
before  menu's  eyes,  and  brought  home  to  each  mane's  door  in  the 
orders  of  their  priests  and  bisnops, — this  is  the  great  force  whereby 
they  detach  our  people  from  us.  Theirs  is  a  strictly  practical  con- 
troversy ;  an  earnest  contending  not  so  much  for  tenets,  as  for 
men :  they  care  less  for  victory  than  for  captives,  and  their  weapon 
is  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church.  Now  it  is  not  more  true  that  this 
is  the  most  prominent  point  in  their  practical  theology,  than  that 
it  has  been  the  least  prominent  in  ours.  Our  preachers  and  our 
writers  have  dwelt  at  length  on  every  other  article  of  the  Creed. 
Our  doctors  have  written  a^inst  Transubstantiation,  against  In- 
vocation of  Saints,  against  Purgatoiy,  against  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius;  they  have  well  used  the  Theologia  Destructiva:  they 
remain  for  the  most  part  unanswered  to  this  day.  The  Roman- 
ists know  mankind  better.  They  know  that  negatives  do  nothing ; 
that  all  the  books  in  the  world  will  not  withstand  a  well-organized 
system,  which  shows  visibly  its  form  and  unity ;  and,  waving  all 
controversy  on  details,  applies  itself  to  the  consciences  of  living 
men.  If  we  would  not  lose  piecemeal  the  victory  we  have  won 
in  the  field,  we  must  meet  and  withstand  them  on  the  ground 
they  have  so  wisely  chosen.  They  challenge  the  succession  and 
consecration  of  our  bishops.     The  best  answer  to  their  controver- 
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sial  pamphlets  against  the  English  succession  is  twenty  new  sees, 
developed  out  of  the  line  of  Matthew  Parker,  and  planted  in 
the  heart  of  their  strongest  positions '. 

*  The  following  it  an  instructWe  document,  and  Indicates  to  the  English  Church  In 
what  direction  she  ought  to  prepare  herself.  It  appeared  in  *'  The  Tablet/'  a  Roman- 
ist Newspaper. 

Document  A. 

In  consequence  of  a  circular  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  London  district  by  tht 
Rev.  Dr.  Rock,  the  following  priests  met  on  November  24th,  1842 : — Rev.  A.  M.  Bal- 
dacconi,  U.  J.  D.,  Joseph  Bower,  J.  Bowman,  W.  Bugden,  P.  Collingridge,  M.  Conway, 
J.  Coyle,  C.  D'Arcy,  Jeremiah  Harrington,  John  Heame,  Edward  Heame,  James 
Hearsnep,  R.  Horrabin,  W.  Hunt,  W.  Kelly*  J.  Maguire,  D.D.,  Edmund  Norria,  R. 
North,  James  O'Neal,  Jul.  Picquot,  D,D.,  T.  Rear  don,  Joseph  Robson,  D.  Rock,  D,D„ 
T.  Sisk,  J.  Telford,  W.  Wilds. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  having  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  advantages  that  would 
follow  from  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  in  this  country,  and  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  '*  brotherhood,"  with  a  view  to  that  restoration,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed : — 

That  a  brotherhood,  under  the  patronage  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  be  established  to  labour  for  the  recovery  of  the  hierarchy  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  secretary  send  a  copy  of  the  address  and  resolutions  to  each  one  of  our 
much  revered  vicars  apostolic,  as  well  as  to  every  priest  in  each  vicariate,  inviting  them 
to  join  the  brotherhood. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  by  the  president,  in  the  name  of  the 
brotherhood,  to  our  much  esteemed  vicar  apostolic,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Olena,  as  a 
mark  of  our  respectful  regard,  with  a  hope  that  ere  long  we  may  be  allowed  the  satis- 
faction of  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  an  English  Bishopric. 

The  elections  for  officers.  Sec,  having  taken  place,  the  following  were  chosen : — 
President,  Rev.  W.  Wilds;  secretary.  Rev.  Dr.  Picquot;  treasurer.  Rev.  Jas.  O'Neal, 
council  (provisional).  Rev.  R.  Horrabin,  Rev.  Dr.  Rock,  Rev.  Joseph  Robson,  Rev.  Dr. 
Maguire. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Nov.  29th,  it  was  decided  that  the  names  of  all  who 
should  have  joined  the  brotherhood  by  the  time  the  address  was  circulated  should  be 
affixed  thereunto. 

Document  B. 

London,  December  Sth,  1842. 
Dear  Rev.  Brother, 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice  that  there  has  been  felt  for  a  considerable  time 
a  growing  wish  among  the  Catholic  body  of  this  kingdom,  but  more  especially  among 
the  priesthood,  for  the  restoration  of  our  long-lost  hierarchy.  This  wish  has  been  dis- 
tinctly uttered,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  through  various  channels,  clearly  expos- 
ing and  deeply  regretting  the  many  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  want  of  a 
canonical  form  of  church  government.  We,  your  undersigned  brethren,  have  long 
ardently  felt  the  same  wish,  and  often  have  we  sighed  for  the  day  when  we  might  hail 
the  revival  of  our  ancient  and  venerable  institutions.  But  this  feeling  is  quickened 
within  us  by  other  and  hicrher  considerations,  the  oAener  and  the  more  deeply  we  look 
into  this  important  subject.  As  priests  of  God's  oue  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  our  minds  must  ever  be  the  forwarding  of  the  true 
faith  ;  and  the  wish  nearest  to  our  hearts,  the  salvation  of  souls,  moIum  animarum  tu- 
prema  lex.  Now,  independently  of  the  hierarchy  being  the  form  of  government  most  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  canons  of  the  Church,  though,  like  Sl  Gregory  of 
Neocssarea,  a  bishop  might  number  only  seventeen  faithful  in  his  diocese,  it  is  our 
strong  conviction  that  our  sacred  ministry  would  become  much  more  available  with  our 
separated  countrymen  through  the  workings  of  a  hierarchical  government.  It  would, 
moreover,  go  far  towards  removing  the  principal  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  of 
the  present  anomalous  and  perplexing  system,  alike  painful  to  those  who  govern  and 
to  those  who  are  under  the  control  of  such  govemmcDta.    Truly,  there  ia  a  sad  want 
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As  there  is  so  much  talk  and  fear  of  Romanism  at  this  day,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  subject. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  Romanism 
has  arisen  to  a  visible  form  and  consistency  unknown  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re-open  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  them  to  political  power.  That  is  now  matter 
of  history.  Its  consequences,  however,  are  evident.  Never 
since  1 688  have  they  shown  so  united  a  front,  or  avowed  so  plain 
a  design.  We  fairly  say  that  we  think  the  better  of  them  for 
telling  us  that  their  aim  is  the  re-conversion  of  England.  With 
their  avowed  belief  it  would  be  the  highest  sin  against  charity  not 
to  endeavour  to  bring  us  under  the  obedience  of  Rome.  As  we 
see  them  turning  their  powers  upon  England,  increasing  the 
number  of  their  vicars  apostolic  and  bishops  coadjutors,  re-or- 
ganizing their  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  founding  colleges  and 
monasteries,  building  sumptuous  churches,  and  the  like,  we  hope 
the  more  of  them :  they  begin  to  seem  to  us  less  of  the  unreal 
and  pseudo-liberal  body  we  have  hitherto  thought  them.  They 
seem  in  earnest,  and  to  be  realities.  All  this  gives,  we  think, 
good  promise.  For  not  so  much  as  a  moment  do  we  dream  of 
their  subduing  the  Church  of  England  to  Romanism.  The 
thought  is  a  mere  illusion ;  thev  were  never  further  from  it  than 
now :  never  were  the  characteristics  of  Romanism  more  calmly 

of  organization  amongst  us;  and  to  meet  this  evil,  a  plan  of  reform  has  lately  been 
placed  under  the  eye  of  ihe  Catholic  body.  But  as  the  attempt  appears  raiher  to  com- 
bat than  to  promote  the  hierarchy,  it  is  not  one  that  can  pretend  to  countenance  from 
us.  No;  grant  us  the  boon  in  the  first  instance,  and  organization  will  fullow  as  a  con- 
sequence Trom  a  principle,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause;  an  organization  which,  being  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  practice  of  ages,  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  canons,  will  gather  the  scattered  ruins  of  our  ancient  Church,  and  build 
them  up  again  into  a  whole  body,  compacted  and  fitly  joined  together,  by  what  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  operation  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  making  in- 
crease in  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  charity.  (Gph.  iv.  16.)  With  these 
views  on  this  important  subject,  and  encouraged  by  the  late  happy  estahlishment  of  a 
hierarchy  in  Australia,  by  the  present  sovereign  Pontiff,  who,  in  his  paternal  regard 
for  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  seems  to  vie  with  his  great  and  sainted  predecessor, 
we  earnestly  call  upon  you  to  add  your  name  to  the  brotherhood,  and  to  afford  your 
zealous  co-operation  towards  the  attainment  of  so  beneficial  an  object.  With  every 
kind  wish  for  your  success  in  the  holy  ministry,  we  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Dear  Rev.  Brother,  your  sincere  servants. 

Members  of  the  brotherhood — W.  Wilds,  president;  Jul.  Picquot,  D.D.,  secretary; 
Jas.  O'Neal,  treasurer  ;  R.  Horrabin,  D.  Rock,  D.D.,  Jos.  Rubson,  John  Maguire,  D  D., 
members  of  the  provisional  council ;  A.  Applegarth,  A.  M.  Baldacconi,  LL.D.,  Joseph 
Bower,  T.  Bowman,  W.  Bugden,  P.  Butler,  John  Clark,  P.  Collingridge,  Ign.  Colling- 
ridge,  M.  Conway,  Jer.  Cotter,  S.  Dambrine,  C.  D'Arcy,  T.  Doyle,  T.  H.  K»vart,  James 
Foley,  W.  Joseph  Fryer,  W.  Hall,  Jer.  Harrington,  John  Hearne,  E.  Hearne,  James 
Hearsnep,  R.  Hodgson,  W.  Hunt,  James  Janch,  W.  Kelly,  C.  P.  King,  G.  Last,  T. 
Long,  W.  McAvila,  M.  M'Neal,  A.  Magee,  D.D.,  J.  Moore,  Edm.  Norris,  R.  North, 
J.  E.  Price,  T.  Reardon,  John  Rolfe,  John  Ringrose,  Joseph  Savage,  John  Sidden, 
Joseph  Silveira,  T.  Sitk,  John  Telford,  M.  A.  Tleroey,  John  Tilt,  John  Walsh. 
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and  thoroughly  rejected  among  us ;  never  were  the  same  cha- 
ractmstics  less  living  and  energetic  among  themselves.  A 
learned  German  Catholic,  speaking  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
Europe,  said  truly,  ''  Catholicism  is  giving  way  under  Romanism, 
and  Romanism  is  giving  way  under  Catholicism/'  We  hope 
better  things  of  them ;  and  no  one  who  lias  traced  the  history  of 
their  doctrinal  expositions  from  Stapleton  and  Bellarmine  through 
Sancta  Clara  and  Bossuet  to  Milner  and  Wiseman,  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  saying  of  the  German  is  most  true. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  ten  or  fifteen  notable  converts  to 
Romanism  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  have  lately  read  of  thirty- 
five  persons  who  were  received  with  much  parade  on  the  Feast  of 
Christmas,  1 842,  into  the  Roman  Church.  But  what  are  these  to  the 
number  which  are  daily  coming  from  them,  and  from  other  sects, 
to  us?  We  hear  of  one  sect  appointing  a  day  of  fasting  on 
account  of  the  extensive  secession  of  its  members  to  the  Church. 
It  must  ever  be  remembered,  that  the  sects  in  this  country  act 
upon  an  immense,  and  we  fear  in  no  small  measure  an  un- 
catechized,  and  unprotected  population,  nominally  belonging  to 
the  Church  :  we  should  be  surprised  if  there  could  be  none  found 
to  embrace  Romanism,  or  any  other  system  which  is  visible  and 
earnest.  Which  has  not  been  making  converts?  Every  sect  has 
increased  ;  nay,  new  sects  have  arisen.  What  are  they  all  but 
outcries  for  bonds  of  unity  and  centres  of  support  round  which  men 
may  gather,  and  stay  the  instinctive  desire  of  our  nature  for  reality 
and  combination  ?  They  must  have  something  out  of  themselves  to 
cling  to ;  and  in  a  population  which  is  but  weakly  drawn  to  its 
natural  centres,  any  exciting  doctrine  will  soon  surround  itself 
with  a  compact  system.  But  though  we  may  dismiss,  as  a  vain 
fear,  the  thought  of  any  impression  being  made  on  the  English 
Church  at  large,  we  must  be  prepared  for  painful  consequences  of 
the  present  efforts  of  the  Roman  communion  among  us.  Indivi- 
dual minds  may  be  lost  to  us ;  and  those  not  always  weak  and 
fanciful.  There  is  no  necessary  proof  of  weakness  in  adopting  a 
system  which  Leibnitz  could  contemplate  favourably,  Bellarmine 
defend,  and  Stolberg  embrace.  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  such 
false  ways  of  strengthening  ourselves.  The  unity  of  our  flocks 
may  probably  be  troubled  ;  fast  friendships  broken  off;  the  peace 
of  the  most  retired  homes  wounded  in  the  heart,  and  the  closest 
affections  made  to  bleed.  It  is  a  day  to  send  ^'  not  peace  on  the 
earth  but  a  sword ;"  and  this  will  go  on  just  in  the  measure  in 
which  we  lay  bare  to  them  a  communion  without  exact  precincts, 
and  dioceses  weakly  attached  to  remote  Episcopal  sees. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  another  reason  not  less  urgent  than 
the  last.     There  is,  as  we  believe,  no  other  mode  of  restoring 
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and  maintaining  an  efficient  administration  of  the  Church  as  an 
organized  system  of  spiritual  government,  than  by  increasing  the 
number  of  her  spiritual  rulers.  We  trust  that  no  one  could 
imagine  that  we  would  venture  to  reflect  upon  the  prelates  who 
now  bear  authority  over  us.  Every  feeling  of  reverence  and 
attachment  would  forbid  so  much  as  a  word  lightly  spoken  of 
their  unwearied  labours.  We  shall  not  incur  such  a  fault,  if  we 
say  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  now  constituted,  must  be 
beyond  the  pastoral  control  of  any  twenty-six  bishops,  albeit 
among  them  were  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Ambrose:  it  is  simply 
impossible. 

The  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  lain  heavy  on  the  Church 
of  England.  When  we  hear  of  improvements  and  re-awakenings 
of  zeal,  ours  is  a  mingled  joy,  for  we  are  thereby  reminded  of  our 
declensions.  We  say  heartily  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  DavidX 
'^  it  would  be  foolish  and  dastardly  to  turn  our  eyes  away  from 
the  fact,  or  to  treat  it  as  a  secret  which  it  is  possible  to  conceal, 
or  dangerous  to  divulge  *.''  We  know  of  no  safety  but  in  the 
honest,  plain-spoken  confession,  that  the  doctrine,  ritual,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  exists  on  record,  is,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  points,  a  sharp  rebuke  to  our  present  state  of  teaching,  wor- 
ship and  practice.  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  extended  and  compUcated  system  which  is  worked  by  a  mul- 
titude of  half-independent  agents,  without  a  very  close  and  watch- 
ful superintendence.  The  Church  has  been  extending  even  in 
the  midst  of  schism,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  growing  population ;  it 
has  been  becoming  more  complicated  and  embarrassed  by  the 

Eolitical,  social,  moral,  intellectual  evils  which  have  come  upon 
er  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  beginning  of 
the  last  century  was  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  to  the  Church.  All 
things  contributed  to  relax  the  Episcopal  rule.  The  politics  of 
the  revolution,  the  loss  of  the  non-juring  clergy,  the  union  with 
Scotland,  all  tended  to  slacken  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  to 
lower  the  tone  of  preaching  and  practice  in  the  Church.  It 
is  an  ominous  fact,  that  the  bishops  of  the  then  Convocation 
were  what  we  should  call  low  chiu*chmen,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
high  churchmen ;  that  the  powers  of  the  Episcopate  were  mainly 
affirmed  and  upheld  by  the  rresbyters.  It  was  out  of  such  times 
as  these  that  the  great  Wesleyan  separation,  and  the  piecemeal 
neglect  of  order  oi  which  at  this  day  we  see  the  full  extent,  took 
its  rise.  Had  the  number  of  Episcopal  sees  been  increased  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  bonds  of  discipline  thereby  drawn  closer, 
and  the  visitational  office  of  the  Church  duly  exercised  throughout 

*  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1842,  p.  3. 
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her  ten  thousand  parishes,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  have  had 
to  lament  at  this  day  such  an  accumulation  of  irregularities  and 
oppositions  of  practice,  even  in  the  most  sacred  offices.  Is  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  order  of  daily  prayers  could  have  been  univer- 
sally abandoned,  and  that  with  the  very  title  of  the  Common 
Prayer-Book  and  its  express  commands  perpetually  rebuking  both 
priesthood  and  people ;  or  that  the  holy  sacraments  should  have 
been  thrust  down  from  their  appointed  place,  so  that  baptisms  were 
given,  without  necessity,  in  private  houses  and  courtly  drawing- 
rooms,  or  the  holy  communion  administered  four  or  even  three 
times  a  year,  thereby  compelling  multitudes  to  fall  under  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Church,  which  requires  that  "  every  parishioner  shall 
receive  it  three  times  in  every  year  at  least  V  It  seems  inevitable, 
nay,  a  just  chastisement  upon  us,  that  when  we  will  not  turn 
to  the  divinely-ordained  correction  of  these  evils,  such  things 
should  be.  It  is  no  more  than  a  simple  faith  in  the  government 
of  Christ  over  his  Church,  to  believe  that  a  more  numerous  resi- 
dent Episcopate  would  have  made  unnecessary  the  restoration,  in 
which,  alas  !  some  can  allow  themselves  to  exult  without  humilia- 
tion. There  would  have  been  no  need  for  directions  about  points 
of  ritual  observances  which  are  often  of  a  trivial  kind.  We 
should  have  been  saved  the  pain  of  making  such  details  a  subject 
of  public  notoriety.  They  are,  indeed,  points  which  must  needs 
be  reduced  to  order;  but  it  is  best  when  they  are  matter  of 
unconscious  habit,  done  by  instinct,  and  by  a  silent  law  of  obe- 
dience. And  such  they  would  have  been,  had  a  numerous  Epis- 
copate in  times  past  maintained  a  close  and  searching  cog- 
nizance of  the  divme  offices  and  usages  of  the  ritual.  And  what 
causes  of  controversy,  and  shame,  and  rebuke,  would  have  been 
avoided  !  There  is  something  very  humbling  in  seeing  pastors  of 
Christ^s  Church  in  earnest  about  a  surplice  or  a  ^wn. 

There  is  another  subject  of  immense  practical  importance,  con- 
firming the  view  we  have  taken,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  Epis- 
copate to  the  corrective  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  inefficiency 
of  the  Church  courts  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  For  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  Inquiries,  Keports,  Recommendations,  Bills,  Acts 
of  Parliament,  have  been  multiplied  to  restore  Church  discipUne. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  We  believe  the  chief  effect  of 
the  Act  lately  passed  after  so  much  deliberation,  has  been  to 
hinder  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  depriving  the  Dean  of  that 
Cathedral  Church.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  though  with 
the  views  now  prevalent  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  tnat  the 
term  *'*'  Church  disciplined^  has  been  systematically  understood  to 
mean  disciphne  over  the  clergy.  So  far  as  discipUne  extends,  it 
would  seem  the  laity  are  not  of  the  Church  :  and  this  fallacy  has 
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run  through  reports,  bills,  and  debates,  until  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  men  can  be  brought  back  to  believe  that  the  flock  of  Christ 
are  subject  to  the  spiritual  coiTection  of  his  pastors.  Parliament 
has  not,  indeed,  been  invited  to  concur  in  a  measure  based  on 
such  a  principle  ;  but  such  a  bill  has  been  within  a  hairVbi*eadth 
of  being  formally  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  confess  that  this  subject,  which  is  treated  with  so 
much  circumstance,  seems  to  us  a  veiy  plain  one.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  draw  a  bill  which  would  satisfy  the  practitioners 
of  Doctors'*  Commons ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  satisfied,  that  no 
written  statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  will  suffice  to  restore  the 
corrective  powers  of  the  Church.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  power,  and  can  be  ultimately  and  really  en- 
forced only  by  spiritual  means.  The  civil  authority  may  recognize 
its  acts,  and  carry  them  out  by  civil  coercion,  but  this  is  not  es- 
sential to  its  exercise.  Statutes  do  but  express  the  moral  law  of 
the  Church  as  it  was  from  the  beginning.  Ihe  corrective  power  of 
the  Church  is  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the 
simple  withdrawal  of  spiritual  benedictions.     But  before  such  a 

Eower  can  take  hold  upon  a  people,  the  administration  of  it  must 
ave  impressed  its  laws  upon  the  conscience.  And  for  this  the 
presence  and  moral  influence  of  the  bishop  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  fulcrum  of  discipline  is  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Church. 
Now  it  is  not  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  nor  by  catechizing  and 
preaching  sermons  on  the  Episcopal  Order,  or  the  Commination 
Service,  that  the  great  unwritten  laws  of  spiritual  order  can  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  Church.  The  Episcopate  must 
make  itself  felt,  and  impress  its  own  character  by  direct  and  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  every  diocese.  This  alone, 
without  enactments  of  parliament,  will  suffice ;  but  all  the  powei-s 
of  legislature  without  this  will  be  simply  in  vain.  If  we  would 
learn  the  true  genius  and  power  of  Church  discipline,  let  us  read 
the  lives  of  Cardinal  Borromeo  and  Francois  de  Sales,  or  of 
Bishop  Bedell  and  Bishop  Wilson.  What  was  it  that  gave  to 
them  such  powers  of  discipline  over  the  churches  they  governed 
but  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  their  Jiabitual  and  close  pre- 
sence among  those  over  whom  they  ruled  i  They  carried  the 
law  of  discipline  in  themselves.  Their  very  presence  was  a 
tribunal,  and  their  reproof  a  sentence.  The  whole  life  and  power 
of  discipline  was  contained  in  their  single  acts.  What  was  it  but 
spiritual  correction  pro  salute  animce  in  its  most  perfect  form, 
when  Francois  de  Sales  seeing  a  scandalous  priest  thrown  into 
prison,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  conjured  him  ''to  have 
compassion  on  him,  his  pastor ;  on  his  religion  which  he  scanda- 
lized; and  on  his  own  soul;"  by  which  the  offender  was  converted. 
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and  became  an  example  of  virtue.  But  for  this  a  bishop  must 
rule  over  a  diocese,  not  like  Chester  or  Lichfield,  but  like 
Greneva. 

And  here  we  come  upon  matters  of  the  most  vital  sort.  If 
the  Christian  Church  be  a  part  of  Christianity,  then  Christianity 
is  not  fully  promulgated  when  the  Church  is  a  name,  and  not  an 
authority.  If  the  Gospel  be  not  only  an  object  of  faith,  but  a  law 
of  life ;  that  is,  if  there  be  not  only  a  doctrine  proposed  for  our 
belief,  but  a  discipline  laid  upon  our  actions;  then  certainly  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Gospel  is  fully  and  truly  declared,  so  long 
as  the  Church  is  bid  to  be  content  with  preaching  to  her  people, 
without  correcting  their  spiritual  trespasses.  Let  any  one  exa- 
mine the  moral  statistics  of  this  country — let  him  learn  of  the 
parochial  clergy  the  open  examples  of  habitual  blasphemy,  incura- 
ble drunkenness,  of  illicit  and  incestuous  cohabitation,  and  then 
reflect  that  they  are  liable  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  administer 
divine  offices,  and  the  rites  of  burial  to  offenders  dying  impeni- 
tent, and  let  him  say  what  greater  grievance  can  any  where  be 
found  \ 

Shall  we  do  right  to  look  for  help  in  these  embarrassments  to 
acts  of  parliament!  Is  there  not  something  unpersuasive  and 
repelling  in  parliamentary  Church  discipline !  Can  it  be  restored 
in  any  other  way  than  by  bringing  the  divine  commission  of  the 
Episcopate  to  bear  in  detail,  t£u*oughout  the  whole  land,  upon  the 
conscience  and  instincts  of  the  people  I  But  for  this  the  bishop 
must  be  visible,  prominent,  and  chief.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
deputv.  A  delegated  power  is  always  disputed,  and  virtually 
annulled.  We  fear,  too,  that  this  power,  if  not  effectively 
resumed  by  the  Episcopate,  will  be  irretrievably  exiled  from  the 
Church.  If  we  snail  not  be  thought  to  endorse  Mr.  Carlyle 
beyond  the  present  extract,  we  will  quote  his  words.  "  We  often 
hear,^'  he  says,  ^^  that  the  Church  is  in  danger,  and  truly  so  it  is 
— in  a  danger  it  seems  not  to  know  of;  for  with  its  tithes  in  the 
most  perfect  safety,  its  functions  are  becoming  more  and  more 
superseded.  The  true  Church  of  England,  at  this  moment,  lies 
in  the  editors  of  its  newspapers.  These  preach  to  the  people 
daily,  weekly;  admonishing  kings  themselves;  advising  peace 
and  war,  with  an  authority  which  only  the  first  Reformers,  and 
long-past  class  of  popes  were  possessed  of;  inflicting  moral  cen- 
sure ;  imparting  moral  encouragement,  consolation,  edification ; 
in  all  ways  diligently  administering  the  discipline  of  the  Church*.'^ 
There  is  some  apparent  ground  for  this  statement.  And  we  stand 
in  awe  at  the  thought  of  such  a  divorce  of  real  power  from  the 

^  Carlyle's  Miscellaniei,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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persons  whom  God  has  chosen  to  wield  it.  The  very  fact  that 
there  exists  such  a  power  external  to  the  consistory  of  the  bishop, 
and  apparently  obeying  him  as  a  servant,  is  highly  suspicious,  it 
is  an  obsequiousness  we  are  afiaid  of;  lest  the  assessor  should 
one  day  assume  the  seat  of  the  judge.  For  what  if  it  should 
draw  the  power  into  its  own  hands,  and  then  turn  it  against  its 
former  superior!  What  if  public  opinion  should  begin  to  lay 
down  new  ecclesiastical  precepts  on  the  nature  of  unity  and 
schism,  on  the  tables  of  consanguinity  and  pleas  of  divorce! 
What  will  the  judgment  of  the  reawakened  consistories  avail 
then  l  And  are  we  not  fearfully  preparing  for  such  an  event  ? 
At  this  very  moment,  it  is  public  opinion  that  takes  cognizance  of 
morals,  for,  as  a  fact,  the  bishops^  courts  have  long  ceased  to 
entertain  them.  The  Commissioners  report  that  in  the  years 
1827 — 1829,  in  the  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Courts  there  were 
tried  1903  causes:  i.  e.  for  church  seats,  190;  for  defamation, 
331 ;  for  matters  testamentary,  947 ;  but  the  cases  of  correction 
of  all  kinds  were  only  49,  and  of  these  probably  not  three  for 
offences  against  morals*.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle^s  statement  is  thus  far  true ;  the  corrective  discipline  of  the 
Church  is  suspended.  This  is  a  very  fearful  evil;  and,  if  not 
speedily  remedied,  threatens  to  become  incurable. 

This  part  of  the  subject  must  not  be  left  without  our  referring  to 
another  point  most  strongly  forced  at  this  time  on  our  attention, 
namely,  the  diversities  of  theological  opinion  which  are  now 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Differences  there  have  been 
in  Christendom  from  the  beginning.  After  defining  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith,  a  wide  field  wiU  always  be  left  open,  in  which  men 
have  been  permitted  to  exercise  a  free  opinion.  For  the  most 
part,  the  differences  within  the  Church  at  this  time  are  on  points 
undefined;  yet  these  diversities  are  of  ill  example,  and  lead  to  evil 
consequences.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  debates  should 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  some  tribunals  should  be  found, 
not  onlv  to  moderate  between  disputants,  but  to  win  them  by 
persuasion  to  agreement  or  to  silence.  Now  this  is  not  to  be 
done  by  formularies.  Definitions  on  paper  will  never  extinguish 
controversies.  Even  the  tests  which  are  imposed  must  be  guarded 
by  expositions,  and  the  expositions  by  commentaries.  The  his- 
tory of  the  sacred  text,  and  of  the  Catholic  creeds,  is  proof 
enough,  were  any  wanting,  that  forms  of  words,  though  they  may 
be  the  basisy  can  never  be  the  boTid  of  agreement.  It  is  the  very 
end  of  the  Episcopate  to  guard  and  transmit  the  faith  not  in  a 
dead  letter,  but  in  a  living  testimony.     Why  did  St.  Paul  leave 

'  Report  of  Ecd.  Commission,  Append.  D.  11. 
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Timothy  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  that  he  might  charge  them 
^^that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine  ?^^  Among  the  foremost 
promises  made  by  a  bishop  at  his  consecration  this  is  found,  that 
ne  should  ^^  banish  and  dnve  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doc- 
trines,**^ and  ^^  privately  and  openly  call  upon  and  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same.^  Now  suppose  that  the  Uonvocation  were  to  meet 
to-morrow,  and  to  declare  for  the  sense  given  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  by  one  of  the  two  main  schools  of  interpretation  in 
the  Church. — Would  this  bring  about  unity  of  opmion?  Let 
the  histoiy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  the 
Synod  of  London,  of  the  conferences  of  Hampton  Court  and  the 
Savoy,  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not  by  formal  declarations,  but 
by  moulding  the  minds  of  men,  that  agreement  of  doctrine  is  to 
be  attained ;  it  is  by  the  familiar  and  frequent  intercourse  of  a 
bishop  with  his  clergy,  by  his  dwelling  among  them  as  a  guide, 
instructor,  and  moderator,  and  by  wmning  the  allegiance  and 
deference  of  their  minds.  And  for  this  purpose  there  is  need 
that  the  bishop  himself  should  be  released  from  mechanical  and 
secular  business.  All  that  relates  to  the  endowment,  and  legal 
administration  of  the  Church,  except  only  acts  of  confirmation 
and  signature,  may  be  discharged  by  a  priest,  or  even  by  a 
layman.  And  yet  these  are  the  employments  almost  exclusively 
forced  upon  the  bishop.  If  he  is  to  be  the  centre  and  ruler  of 
many  minds,  he  must  needs  be  a  man  of  study,  meditation,  and 
retirement ;  by  which  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical  ordinary 
would  become  secondary,  and  that  of  spiritual  pastor  and  father 
be  brought  out  into  life  and  fulness.  But  how  shall  this  be  in  dio- 
ceses which  average  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  souls !  If  the 
strong  counter-movements  which  are  now  dividing  the  mind  of 
the  Church  are  to  be  combined  and  held  together  so  as  to  promote 
unity  and  truth,  it  must  be  by  so  strengthening  and  distributing 
the  centres  of  spiritual  rule,  that  every  body  of  clergy  shall  have 
ready  and  habitual  access  to  their  common  head ;  and  every 
bishop  a  personal  influence  by  example,  judgment,  and  instruction 
upon  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in 
that  very  diocese  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  our 
present  theological  differences,  the  strongest  proof  has  been  given 
of  what  we  have  said  above.  Three  several  tunes  have  the  causes 
of  contention  been  either  suppressed  or  mitigated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bishop.  Let  the  same  episcopal  care  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  same  dutiful  submission  on  the  other,  be  exhibited 
in  every  city  and  town  in  England  and  Wales,  and  we  have  no 
fears  of  division  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  reason  which  our  limits  permit  us  to 
ofifer  for  an  increase  of  Episcopal  sees.     We  know  of  no  other 
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measure  by  which  the  Church  of  England  can  become  again  in 
reality  what  it  is  still  in  name — the  Church  of  the  English  people. 
Mask  it  as  we  may,  there  is  a  population  of  six  or  seven  millions 
either  estranged  by  schism,  or  destitute  of  the  means  of  attain- 
ing everlasting  life.  The  Church  is  at  a  crisis  in  her  probation. 
She  must  either  unfold  new  powers,  enlarge  her  precincts,  multi- 
ply her  ministers  of  faith  and  mercy,  and  gather  into  her  bosom 
her  alienated  or  outcast  children,  thereby  imprinting  and  perpe- 
tuating the  character  of  unity  on  the  nation, — or  she  must  suflTer 
daily  mroads  and  perpetual  losses,  by  secessions  and  divisions, 
thereby  wasting  away  from  the  lowest  root.  Let  us  not  slight 
the  warning.  The  theory  of  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
on  which  the  Reformation  proceeded,  is  already,  for  the  most 
part,  abandoned  by  statesmen  and  politicians :  the  identity  of  the 
Church  and  State,  on  which  Hooker  argued,  does  not  exist; 
practically  the  Church  stands  related  to  the  State,  as  the  chief, 
the  oldest,  the  most  formally  recognized,  of  many  religious 
bodies.  Legislative  enactments  for  the  reassertion  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  to  be  looked  for: 
within  the  precincts  of  parliament,  the  Church,  as  such,  makes 
herself  but  indistinctly  heard ;  we  do  not  rely  for  the  work  of 
the  Church  upon  that  particular  form  of  political  opinion  which, 
though  it  was  upheld  by  the  united  support  of  the  Church,  has 
rather  protected  it  from  hostile  enactments,  than  proposed  or 
conceived  any  direct  measure  for  its  aid  and  furtherance.  All 
this  we  say  to  justify  our  opinion  that  the  turn  of  public  events 
may  be  directly  adverse  to  the  English  Church ;  and  that  the 
prescriptions  of  law  and  the  civil  privileges  still  possessed  by  her, 
are  no  guarantee  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  State  may  not  withdraw  their  co-operation,  or  even, 
under  contingencies  readily  to  be  imagined,  be  directed  against 
her.  There  is,  again,  no  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  passive 
churchmanship  of  the  upper  classes  ;  they  are  notoriously  impa- 
tient of  a  religion,  which  will  not  accommodate  and  conform  its 
hours,  usages,  offices,  requirements,  and  instructions,  to  personal, 
domestic,  or  social  habits ;  to  the  customs  of  the  world,  and  the 
tone  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  middle  classes  have  already 
become  the  strongholds  of  Dissent ;  and  these  classes  comprise 
the  most  stirring,  active,  controlling  element  of  our  system  ;  and, 
through  the  peculiar  omission  of  our  clergy,  who  have  lived  among 
the  rich  as  their  companions,  and  tended  the  poor  as  pastors, 
they  have  been  so  overlooked,  that  in  no  part  of  the  English 
people  is  there  less  affectionate  reverence  for  the  Church— we 
may  say  more  direct  and  impatient  antagonism  of  mind  against 
it.    Of  the  lower  classes  we  need  say  little  more  than  has  been  said 
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already — six  millions  of  souls  for  whom  the  Church  can  provide 
no  pastoral  care,  is  a  sufficient  warning.  These  things  will  con- 
vince us  that  there  lie  under  the  surface  of  our  present  ecclesias- 
tical state,  elements  which  might  any  day  burst  into  vivid  conflict, 
and  rend  the  existing  system  of  the  national  religion  piecemeal. 

It  has  been,  therefore,  with  but  slender  sympathy  that  we  have 
seen  the  subject  of  Church  extension  brougnt  under  discussion  in 
parliament ;  for  such  discussions  would  at  best  terminate  in  grants 
of  the  public  revenue.     We  need  not  say  that  we  hold  the  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  as  a  power  Christian  and  Catholic,  entirely  bound 
to  protect  and  propagate,  by  all  lawful  means,  the  Church  of 
Christ  sojourning  in  these  islands.     But  considering  the  present 
constitution  of  the  supreme  legislature,  the  temper  that  dwells 
in  it,  and  the  theory  of  religion  most  in  vogue,  we  are  not  soHci- 
tous  of  parliamentary  Church-extension.     We  have  little  or  no 
desire  for  votes  of  money  to  build  churches.    We  believe  that  the 
money  would  a^ain  palsy  the  hands  of  the  Church,  which  are  be- 
ginning to  be  lifted  up  with  alms  and  oblations ;  and  that  the 
churches  would  be  a  superficial  palliative,  and  go  to  aggravate 
the  embarrassment  and  unwieldiness   of  our  present  parochial 
system.    Birmingham  alone  needs  50,  London  200.    But  even  this 
is  a  wise  and  merciful  scheme,  compared  with  the  projects  of 
education  which   have   been  propounded.     It  is  with  indignant 
sorrow  that  we  hear  men  proposmg  theories  of  education  as  the 
one  great  and  sufficient  remedy  for  moral  and  spiritual  debase- 
ment.    For  five  or  six  years  the  great  parties  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament have  been    contending  about  schemes  of   education  . 
whether  it  is  to  be  "  based  on  religion ''  or  no ;  whether  the  religious 
teaching  is  to  be  '  general'  or  '  special,'  and  the  like.  These  prob- 
lems are  to  be  solved  by  those  whom  it  may  concern.     For  us  as 
Churchmen  it  is  enough  to  know  that,  multiply  infant  schools, 
model  schools,  training  schools,  galleries,  simultaneous  systems, 
and  the  like — nay,  build  churches  and  plant  isolated  pastors,  to 
stand  alone,  awed,  unsupported,  and  overwhelmed  in  the  spiritual 
wastes  of  our  land, — ^ana  you  do  but,  comparatively,  throw  away 
money  and  time,  squander  inestimable  lives,  and  break  down 
the  finest  energies  of  our  nature,   simply   hy  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.     One  bishopric  will  perpetually  develop  out  of  itself 
churches,  clergy,  schools,  and  teachers,  according  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  flock  attached  to  the  bishop's  see.     We  know 
of  no  way  to  educate  the  people  but  through  extending  the 
Church ;  and  we  know  of  no  real  Church-extension,  but  by  the 
multiplication  of  churches  in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  word, 
«.  ^.,  not  walls  of  brick,  mortar,  and  stone,  but  living  bishops, 
with  their  corona  of  clergy,  sitting  in  deliberation  round  their 
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spiritual  throne,  subdividing  their  pastoral  charges,  and  pene- 
trating them  with  their  daily  presence,  teaching,  and  example. 
There  is  need  enough  indeed  of  churches  and  schools,  out 
above  and  before  all,  of  men,  who  will  live  lives  of  purity  and 
gentleness,  and  win  to  repentance  those  that  are  dead  in  sin. 
It  is  no  time  yet  to  talk  of  educating  children.  Men  are  dying 
— tens  of  thousands  year  by  year  dying  untended,  and  appear- 
ing before  the  tribunal  of  God.  With  them  is  our  first  work. 
The  education  of  the  children  is  to  be  secured  in  the  reclaiming 
of  their  parents.  What  but  this  was  the  mission  of  the  apostles ! 
Was  the  Church  the  progeny  of  schools,  or  schools  the  offspring 
of  the  Church  ?  When  Augustine  came  to  the  royal  presence 
of  Ethelbert,  did  he  crave  for  the  founding  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  our  Saxon  fathers,  or  did  he  plant,  in  Chnst^s  name,  the 
see  of  Canterbury  ?  Or  did  Wilfred  form  a  model  school,  or  a 
bishopric,  on  Selsey  Bill?  The  ages  of  men  return  again  into 
themselves,  and  we  find  at  last  that  we  are  no  wiser  than  our 
fathers,  though  our  heads  are  somewhat  turned  by  the  revolving 
cycle.  The  nineteenth  century  must,  after  all,  come  back  to  the 
seventh  or  sixth,  nay,  even  to  the  first. 

At  the  head  of  the  article  is  an  authoritative  declaration  that 
the  missions  of  the  English  Church  shall  henceforth  be  conducted 
on  the  apostolical  rule  of  multiplying  the  colonial  sees.  The 
confessed  disproportion  between  the  results  and  the  exertions  of 
our  foreign  missions ;  the  visible  declension  even  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfid  beginnings ;  the  irregularities  and  intolerable  inconveni- 
ences resulting  from  the  banishment  of  a  few  priests  without  a 
bishop  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  world, — all  these  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Church  to  refrain  from  expressing  its  long- 
cherished  desire  to  consecrate  a  college  of  bishops  for  our  colonial 
possessions.  It  was  argued  irresistibly  by  his  Grace  the  Primate, 
that  "  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  can  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
Episcopal.  Whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  the  clergymen  by 
whom  it  is  served,  whatever  their  numbers,  it  is  a  body  without 
a  head.  No  ruling  mind  to  direct,  no  authority  to  correct  abuses, 
to  administer  discipline,  to  advise,  to  admonish,  to  console,  or 
encourage,  according  as  occasion  may  require.  In  respect  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church,  it  is  obvious  that  individual  cler- 
gymen, having  each  their  appropriate  charge,  are  necessarily 
limited  to  their  own  cure ;  neither  zeal  nor  ability  will  authorize 
them  to  go  beyond  it.  Whatever  they  may  do,  or  advise,  is  with- 
out authority,  and  consequently,  for  the  most  part,  without  effect. 
Not  to  mention  that  this  limitation  of  their  services  must  neces- 
sarily leave  many  parts  of  an  extensive  country  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution,  the  districts  which  have  not  been  assigned  to  parti- 
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cular  clergymen  must  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
spiritual  care.  The  Church,  in  the  meanwhile,  remains  in  a  state 
of  inaction — it  can  make  no  progress.  There  is  no  one  to  stimu- 
late its  exertions,  to  direct  its  movements,  or  to  distribute  assist- 
ance to  those  places  which  may  stand  most  in  need. 

''  The  remedy  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  appointment 
of  a  spiritual  leader,  in  other  words,  a  bishop,  who  may  conduct 
the  concerns  of  the  Church,  and  enforce  its  discipline.  While, 
as  liishop  of  London,  I  had  an  authority,  little  more  than  no- 
minal, over  the  colonies,  I  found  that,  whenever  cases  occurred 
requiring  investigation,  I  was  almost  helpless.  I  had  no  one  to 
refer  to  on  the  spot,  and  I  could  not  judge  for  myself  at  so  great 
a  distance;  conflicting  reports  were  made  upon  almost  every 
case,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could  come  to 
a  satisfactory  decision.  All  evils  of  that  kind  are  removed  when 
there  is  a  bishop  on  the  spot. 

'^  To  this  may  be  added  the  immense  influence  of  the  character 
and  example  of  a  bishop  on  the  moral  and  religious  feehng  of  the 
population.  I  speak  from  extended  experience.  In  proof  of 
what  I  have  said,  I  might  refer  to  the  improved  condition  of 
society  in  every  colony  where  episcopal  authority  has  been  estar 
blished  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  in  no  instance  has  this 
change  for  the  better  been  more  striking  than  in  the  West  Indies, 
both  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  provision  for  the  islands,  and  to 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  people.  New  churches 
have  been  built,  the  number  of  the  clei^  has  increased,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  population  has  greatly  im- 
proved; and  all  this  in  the  course  oi  little  more  than  sixteen 
years.  It  would,  however,  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  to 
go  into  details,  and  in  fact  would  not  be  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  this  meeting. 

"  Now,  one  of  the  causes  why  our  holy  religion  has  not  pros- 
pered so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  is,  that  these  things 
were  not  thought  of  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  colonies. 
We  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  French,  who,  when  they 
settled  their  colonies  in  the  new  worid,  sent  out  with  them 
bishops,  with  an  efficient  staff*  attached  to  them ;  and  their  reli- 
gious establishments  are  still  flourishing.  We  sent  out  our 
countrymen  with  only  a  few  clergymen ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence was,  the  increase  of  dissent,  and  the  decline  of  religion  in 
those  colonies. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  his  Grace  continued,  speaking  of  a 
church  without  a  bishop,  ^^  that  such  a  church  so  circumstanced, 
is  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  community  of  Christians  who 
have  a  complete  organized  government  of  their  own.    They  supply 
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the  want  of  a  bishop  in  other  ways ;  but  in  our  churches,  if  there 
is  no  bishop,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  bishop,  no  le^timate 
substitute  at  least  invested  with  spiritual  authority,  or  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government,  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  Church,  or  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  '.'- 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  at  once  that  there  is  an  undeniable 
difference  between  sending  a  bishop  to  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania, or  to  Manchester  and  Leeds.     And  the  difference  lies 
obviously  in   this  point,  that  the  clergy  in  Tasmania  or  New 
Zealand  would  have  no  bishop  at  all ;  and  the  clergy  of  Man- 
chester and  Leeds  would  have  the  power  by  post,  or  travelling, 
to  address  themselves  to  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Bipon. 
We  also  admit,  that  the  acts  of  ordination,  confirmation,  and 
consecration   of  churches,  could   not   be  performed  without   a 
bishop.     But  here  the  difference,  so  far  as  it  is  important,  is 
at  an  end ;  and  we  feel  that  no  arguments  can  be  used  for  the 
founding  of  additional  bishoprics  in  our  colonies,  which  will  not 
far  fnore  urqently  enforce  the  duty  of  forming  additional  bishoprics 
at  home.     For  it  is  obvious,  first  of  all,  that  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  is  more  needed  in  an  old  country  than  a  v^eu) ; 
in  a  land  of  secularized  Christianity,  than  among  a  people  newly 
converting  to  the  faith ;  in  a  nation  partially  relapsed  from  the 
spiritual  life,  as  we  are,  than  among  tribes  who  are  for  the  first 
time  approaching  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     The  necessity  for  epis- 
copal oversight  increases  with  the  age  of  political  states,  and  with 
the  complication  of  national  and  social  characters  and  relations. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  administration  of  civil  government 
requires  to  be  strengthened  and  confirmed,  so  does  the  spiritual. 
The  need  of  spiritual  rule  is  manifold  greater  now  than  in  the  age 
of  Henry  VIIL,  when  the  Episcopate  was  last  increased,  not  only 
by  reason  of  our  numbers,  but  because  of  the  multiplication  and 
inveteracy  of  our  religious  divisions,  and  of  the  development  of  new 
classes,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  new  races  of  men,  presenting 
peculiar,  and  all  but  insuperable,  forms  of  resistance  to  the  teach- 
ing and  unity  of  the  Church.     It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom,  that 
as  states  advance  in  age  and  development  of  power,  they  need  a 
more  effective  organization  for  the  purposes  of  control  and  guid- 
ance.   How  then  can  it  be  argued  that  additional  sees  are  needed 
in  our  colonies,  and  not  in  England !     What  we  call  civilization, 
while  it  corrects  and  softens  a  people  in  many  points,  makes 
them  more  difficult  of  pastoral  control;    simply,  besides  other 

'  Proceedings  at  a  meeting,  &c  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  Fund  towards  the 
Endowment  of  Additional  Colonial  Bishoprics,  pp.  3,  4. 
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reasons,  because  it  strongly  unfolds  the  individuality  of  the  will 
and  character :  it  is  manhood  compared  with  childhood ;  and 
men  are  more  difficult  to  guide  than  children.  Civilization 
and  Christianity,  though  intimately  related,  are  not  identical; 
and  when  civilization  exists  in  a  partially  dechristianized  people, 
it  becomes  one  of  the  foremost  antagonists  of  Christianity.  The 
shrewd,  speculative,  captious,  argumentative,  excited,  intellectual 
temper  of  a  people  civilized,  but  without  religion,  is  more  alien 
from  the  Gospel,  even  than  that  of  moral  debi^ment.  But  such 
is  the  temper  of  our  great  towns,  and  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  England.  Again,  we  believe  the  moral  corruption  of  uncon- 
verted nations  to  have  in  it  less  of  virus  and  intensity,  than  the 
impurity  of  relapsed  Christians.  And  such  are  our  unhappy  *-^ 
brethren  of  the  manufactories  and  coal-mines.  Number  is,  there- 
fore, no  sufficient  rule  to  judge  by.  And  yet,  even  by  this  test, 
the  population  of  50,000  in  the  diocese  of  Tasmania,  does  not 
need  episcopal  control  more  than  the  1 50,000  in  Leeds,  or  the 
350,000  in  Manchester.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  not  by  number,  nor 
by  distance,  nor  by  extent  of  jurisdiction,  so  much  as  by  the  moral 
condition  of  a  people,  that  the  necessity  for  episcopal  superin- 
tendence and  government  is  to  be  ascertained.  A  town  of 
50,000  souls,  lying  in  a  circuit  of  walls,  but  (as  the  towns  of 
this  land  miserably  are)  divided  by  schisms,  irritated  by  politics, 
secularized  by  trade,  demoralized  by  vice  from  childhood^  and 
destitute  of  the  means  of  salvation,  every  such  to^n  presents  a 
phenomenon  of  spiritual  evil,  and  is  charged  with  a  power  of 
antagonism  to  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  which  can  be  subilued  to 
the  cross  of  Christ  by  nothing  less  than  the  full  power  of  the 
Church,  concentrated  severally  upon  each,  and  perpetually  brought 
to  bear  by  the  personal  presence  and  government  of  a  resident 
bishop. 

The  resistless  arguments  quoted  above,  by  the  change  of  a 
few  words  which  refer  to  our  colonial  dependencies,  offer  the 
most  unanswerable  appeal  for  an  immediate  increase  of  the 
Episcopal  sees  at  home.  What  are  our  mining  and  manufac- 
turing districts;  what  are  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Wolverhampton,  Newcastle,  and  many  more,  but 
missions  in  the  most  momentous  sense  of  the  word  ?  Surely  the 
recovery,  and  reinstating  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  of  a  lapsed 
Christian  population,  is  a  work  to  the  difficulties  of  which  a  mission 
among  New  Zealanders  or  American  Indians  can  afford  no  parallel. 
The  noble  bearing  and  a  reverent  awe  at  the  presence  of  the 
Unseen,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  earth,  is 
nearer  akin  to  faith,  than  the  sensuality  and  selfishness  of  those 
who  have  corrupted  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Christianity  and 
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civilization.  Among  such  there  is  an  opposition  not  only  to  liie 
purity  of  religion,  but  to  religion  itself,  as  a  thing  dimly  known 
and  feared. 

Would  not  the  sounder  and  deeper  measure  of  Church-exten- 
sion be  that,  a  bishop,  with  four  or  six  clerg}',  be  placed  in  the 
heart  of  every  town  in  Great  Britain  containing  a  population  of 
100,000 ;  and  also  in  others  of  smaller  population,  but  of  pecu- 
liar moral  condition,  such  as  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  New- 
castle, and  the  Uke;  that  their  first  instructions  be  to  reduce 
to  a  report  and  to  formal  recommendation  a  plan  for  the  re- 
distribution of  those  towns  into  small  parochial  divisions ',  and  to 
estimate  the  number  of  clergy  and  churches  needed  in  each,  and 
to  fix  on  the  most  eligible  sites  for  churches  and  for  schools ;  that 
powers  be  committed  by  parliament  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners to  entertain  and  sanction  such  recommendations, 
which,  after  receiving  the  sign- manual,  and  being  published  in  the 
Gazette,  should  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law  as  is  the  case  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  dioceses,  &c.  ?  We  should  have  thereby  ob- 
tained an  ouUine  and  estimate  not  of  what  particular  minds  may 
think  possible  to  be  done,  but  what  from  tne  exigencies  of  eaca 
particular  case  everybody  must  confess  ought  to  be  done.  It 
would  be  a  record  for  the  next  generation,  and  would  stand  as  the 
avowed  scope  and  aim  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  bishops  of 
those  cities.  Perhaps  years  might  elapse  before  it  was  fully 
realized ;  but  as  there  is  faith  to  be  had  in  the  promises  of  Christ 
to  His  Church,  so  surely  would  it  be  attained  at  last.  The  first 
step  towards  it  is  a  vigorous  moral  impression  to  be  made  on  every 
such  community.  The  first  and  daily  toil  of  the  bishop  would  be 
to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  high  and  burdensome  responsi- 
bilities those  who,  having  allured  together  the  masses  of  men  now 
multiplying  and  corrupting  one  another,  have  through  their  toil, 
and  the  toil  of  their  offsprmg,  gathered  to  themselves  an  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  Let  the  moral  element  go  forth  first  of  all, 
and  begin  its  work  upon  the  consciences  of  men ;  the  material 
system  would  not  linger  long  behind ;  the  presence  of  a  bishop 
in  these  towns  would  soon  surround  itself  with  clergy  and  teachers ; 
the  rising  of  a  cathedral  would,  as  by  attraction,  draw  up  both 
churches  and  schools '. 

All  other  modes  of  Church-extension  seem  to  us  to  be  embar- 

*  We  are  delighted  to  see  an  approximation  to  this  plan  in  the  noble  project  of  the 
vicar  of  Leeds. 

'  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  all  our  colonial  dioceses.  Bp. 
Coleridge  found  in  his  diocese  in  1825  35  schools,  in  1834  there  were  405;  of  clergy, 
in  1825,  50 ;  in  1834,  81.  (See  Bishop  Coleridge's  Charges,  &c..  Appendix.)  The 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  has  consecrated  1 19  churches.  The  Bishop  of  Australia  has, 
we  believe,  quadrupled  hia  dergy  since  1836. 
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raised  and  invalid,  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  working 
slowly  and  with  great  obstructions. 

We  could  earnestly  wish  that  this  were  well  considered  by 
those  who,  with  a  laudable  zeal,  have  been  urging  the  duty  of 
Church  extension  upon  government.  It  is  an  embarrassing  de- 
mand to  ask  of  government  a  grant  of  public  money,  especially  in 
a  season  of  unusual  financial  difficulty.  What  they  should  ask 
rather,  is  the  aid  of  government  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  such 
obstructions  as  hinder  the  Church  in  carrying  out  her  own  system 
and  her  own  principles,  by  her  own  inherent  vitality.  There  is 
a  self-evident  reasonableness  and  equity  about  such  a  demand. 
No  party  could  venture  to  refuse  it.  The  spirit  of  the  toleration 
acts  pledge  so  much  to  the  Church  ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  every 
sect  and  denomination  of  dissenters '  in  the  British  empire  enjoys, 
namely,  the  freedom  of  extending  its  own  organization.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  costly  dignity  for  the  Church  to  purchase  the  name 
of  *'  Established"  at  the  price  of  her  highest  gift  and  birthright. 
This  can  never  be.  Let  nothing  more  be  asked  of  parliament 
than  the  constitutional  powers  to  multiply  her  Episcopate  and  her 
dioceses,  as  she  now  multiplies  her  priesthood  and  her  parishes  : 
and,  if  need  be,  let  it  be  left  to  her  to  find  for  them  endowments 
and  revenues. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  have  observed,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  more  than  once  declared  in  parliament  that  this  work 
must  be  almost  wholly  left  to  individual  faith  and  self-denial.  We 
hail  this  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  pledges  he  has  given  to  the 
Church.  Let  the  Church  accept  it  as  a  gage  that  he  will  lend 
his  aid  in  removing  all  such  legal  and  technical  impediments  as 
now  exist,  in  the  way  of  her  self-extension,  throughout  every  town 
and  dwelling  in  the  land.  The  Church  Endowment  Act  of  last 
session  is  an  earnest  of  this  wise  and  necessary  policy. 

And  here  our  limits  require  that  this  portion  of  the  subject 
should  be  brought  to  a  close.  Very  much  remains  to  be  said. 
Many  of  the  foregoing  arguments  derive  their  force  from  details 
into  which  it  is  impossible,  without  running  to  a  length  beyond 
that  of  an  article,  to  enter.     We  must  content  ourselves  with 

>  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  a  document  which  some  time  ago 
appeared,  purporting  to  be  an  addreta  emanating  from  "  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Ely,"  in  which  mention  is  made  of  "our  Episcopal  Church."  We  do  not  know  the 
sect.  It  is  a  denomination  we  have  not  met  with  in  England.  We  doubt  whether 
the  Primates  of  all  England,  and  of  England,  or  their  Graces'  suflTragans,  are  aware  of 
any  such  intrusion  into  their  dioceses.  Certainly  a  multiplication  of  bitihops  may  be 
asked,  if  only  to  absorb  and  exterminate  this  newly-emergent  Episcopal  Church, 
especially  as  it  seems  to  simulate  our  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  even  to  the  adop- 
tion of  archdeaconries,  from  one  of  which  the  document  in  question  professes  to 
come. 
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suggesting  the  outline  of  the  subject ;  and  we  therefore  submit, 
that  as  well  the  acknowledged  principle  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  general,  and  of  the  English  in  particular, 
the  increase  and  condition,  both  social  and  spiritual,  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  internal  state  and  administration  of 
the  Church  itself,  require  that  the  Episcopal  sees  be  speedily  and 
steadily  increased. 

Some  of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  on  this  subject 
remain  to  be  considered. 

A  general  objection  to  it  may  be  perhaps  taken  on  the  follow- 
ing ground ;  namely,  that  ^'  what  has  been  said  establishes  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  and  shows  that 
more  spiritual  instruction,  and  greater  diligence  in  the  exercise  of 
the  pastoral  office,  is  required ;  but  that  this  may  be  attained, 
and  more  certainly,  by  multiplying  the  lower  rather  than  the  higher 
order,  that  is,  by  priests  and  deacons,  if  you  will,  than  by  mere 
bishops.^ 

Now  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  final  end  of  the  Episcopal  office  is  to 
ensure  the  diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  pastoral  func- 
tions of  the  inferior  orders.  The  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  its 
lowest  offices  depends  ultimately  upon  a  close  and  faithful  over- 
sis^ht  in  its  spiritual  rulers.  Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
diligent  and  eflfective  discharge  of  the  pastoral  office  by  the  exist- 
ing clergy  of  the  Church,  would  be  indefinitely  increased  by  the 
frequent,  familiar  visitation,  encouragement,  support,  and  guid- 
ance of  a  larger  number  of  bishops.  On  this  point  let  us  hear 
the  Bishop  of  London  : — 

'^But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
imagined,  because  I  thus  insist  upon  the  indispensableness  of  the 
episcopal  office  to  the  Church's  complete  efficiency,  that  I  there- 
fore undervalue  the  labours  of  those  who  are  invested  with  the 
lower  orders  of  the  ministry.  It  is  because  of  them,  it  is /or  them, 
that  the  higher  order  of  the  ministry  exists  ;  it  is  for  their  safety, 
for  their  comfort,  for  their  support ;  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to 
their  ministry,  that  we  desire  m  every  case  to  complete  the  scale. 
They  may — indeed,  I  know  that  they  do— effect  much  good  in 
virtue  of  their  own  relation  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
where  by  circumstances  they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
episcopal  superintendence  and  advice.  But  I  know  this,  that 
whatever  good  they  may  be  enabled  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  do 
tc^itkout  that  advantage,  they  could  do  much  more  good,  they 
could  do  it  much  better,  inith  that  advantage ;  and  there  are 
many  things  requisite  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  flocks, 
which  they  cannot  do  at  all  without  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
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in  order  to  give  completeness  to  our  system,  wherever  it  is  called 
into  play,  and  to  give  full  efficiency  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
we  desire  to  send  out  bishops  wherever  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
ministry  are  to  be  found  *." 

If  the  present  number  of  the  clergy  be  inadequate  to  the  spiri- 
tual care  of  the  people,  as  all  confess  it  to  be,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  greatly  increased,  our  argument  is  more  than  strengthened  in 
the  same  proportion.     Too  true  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England 
needs  more  pastors  faithfully  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  and 
administer  the   Holy  Sacraments;    to   instruct  and  guide  the 
people.     But  besides  all  this,  it  needs,  chiefly  and  emphatically, 
uniformity,  order,  unity,  common  counsel  and  action,  organization, 
discipline,  government,  and  these  are  the  properties  of  the  Epis- 
copate.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  multiplication  of  the  inferior 
orders  of  clei'gy,  though  also  requisite,  will  not,  and  cannot,  meet 
the  urgent  and  paramount  necessities  of  the  Church  as  a  Church. 
And  as  the  multiplication  of  the  people  demands  a  multiplication 
of  the  clergy,  so  it  is  this  very  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
clergy  that  renders  necessary  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
bishops.     It  is  surely  a  short-sighted  view  to  suppose  that  the 
case  is  met  by  a  number  of  additional  curates.     As  you  multiply 
men  charged  with  responsible  offices,  so  you  must  multiply  superiors 
who  shall  oversee  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.    Their 
ultimate  efficiency  depends  on  oversight  and  control.  If  a  popula- 
tion of  a  few  hundreds  lying  within  an  easy  home-circuit  be  a 
sufficient  cure  of  souls  for  a  parish  priest,  how  much  more  than 
one  man  can  bear  must  be  the  cure  of  many  hundreds  of  clergy 
scattered  over  an  extended  diocese  ?   If  the  Episcopate  is  to  be  a 
moral  power,  and  not  a  mechanical  routine ;  if  the  bishop  of  a 
diocese  be  by  word  and  example  to  elevate  the  devotional  habit  of 
his  clergy,  to  be,  that  is,  a  pastor  of  pastors,  then  surely  new  Epis- 
copal sees  are  required,  not  more  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
people  than  by  the  increase  of  the  clergy.     We  look  with  appre- 
hension at  the  prospect  of  a  body  of  1 6  or  20,000  clergy  under 
the  nominal  rule  of  bishops  remote  from  them,  and  rarely  seen. 
It  would  seem  almost  certain  to  give  occasion  for  an  increase  of  our 
present  evils,  in  diversity  and  opposition  of  opinion  and  practice,  in 
the  over-development  of  individual  peculiarities,  and  in  consequent 
breaches  of  the  uniformity  of  our  system,  and  what  is  worse,  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church.     We  have  no  desire  to  see  the  pres- 
bytei*s  of  remote  towns  or  districts  exercising  a  qiuisi  Episcopate, 
and,  like  the  priests  of  Rome,  counting  themselves  of  more  weight 
than  the  bishops  of  the  provinces.     We  think  there  is  too  much 

^  Proceedings  at  a  Meeting,  &c,  p.  89. 
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danger  of  this  already,  and  we  desire  to  see  the  presence  and 
power  of ^  the  Episcopate  so  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  as  to 
reduce  them  within  the  bounds  of  the  second  order.  This  is  not 
to  be  done,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  triennial  visitation,  and  a  public 
charge,  but  by  the  daily  and  habitual  action  of  the  judgment  and 
will  of  the  bishop  upon  the  clergy  under  his  control.  To 
what  extent  the  over  free  license  of  speech  and  action  in  the 
priesthood  may  hereafter  increase,  and  how  undue  and  real  a  power 
may  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  increasing  presbytery  with 
a  small  and  fixed  Episcopate,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  most 
certain,  though  paradoxical  it  is,  that  the  power  of  bishops  is 
multiplied  in  each  severally  by  the  multiplication  of  the  Episcopal 
order :  of  this,  however,  we  shall  have  to  speak  expressly  here- 
after, let  it  suffice  now  to  say,  that  the  vast  and  overwhelming 
increase  of  the  population,  as  it  demands  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  clergy,  so  it  forces  upon  the  Church,  as  she 
tenders  her  own  efficiency,  vigour,  and  unity  of  government  and 
administration,  the  duty  of  strengthening,  by  multiplication,  her 
centres  of  authority  and  of  spiritual  rule. 

It  is  needless  to  protract  this  part  of  the  subject  by  stating 
detailed  reasons  why  no  intermediate  offices,  such  as  that  of 
bishops  suf&agan,  or  of  archdeacons,  will  supply  what  is  required. 
The  history  of  suffragan  bishops  carries  its  own  dissuasions : 
they  existed  in  considerable  numbers  at  an  early  time  in  the  East, 
and  later  in  the  West.  They  were  finally  suppressed  both  in  the 
East  and  West  because  of  collisions  which  took  place  between  them 
and  the  diocesan  bishops,  and  of  irregularities,  of  which,  it  would 
seem,  they  were  the  cause. 

Although  suflfragans  were  sometimes  employed  before  the  act 
of  Henry  VIII.,  it  may  be  said  that  the  office  was  restored 
by  that  act.  We  read  of  about  sixteen  suflfragan  bishops 
officiating  in  the  English  dioceses  between  1530  and  1640; 
but  they  were  again  suffered  to  expire.  Whatsoever  may  have 
been  their  origin,  they  seem  in  after  ages  to  have  been  little  more 
than  paUiations  for  the  evils  of  over-extensive  dioceses,  which  the 
bishops,  from  some  reason,  were  unwiUing  to  divide.  The  time 
might  come  when  to  restore  the  office  of  bishops  suflfragan  would 
be  better  than  to  subdivide  still  further  the  diocesan  jurisdictions. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  was  passed  there  were  twenty  six  sees  for  a  population  of 
about  4,000,000,  and  a  purpose  of  erecting  about  thirty  more ; 
the  twenty-six  sufiragans  were,  therefore,  a  supplement  to  an 
Episcopate  of  nearly  sixty  members. 

What  has  been  said  of  suffragan  bishops  may  be  said  with 
much  more  truth  of  archdeacons.     We  have  no  desire  to  speak 
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otherwise  than  respectfully  of  an  office  which  may  be  of  high  ser^ 
vice  to  the  Church.  But  the  case  is  this  :  either  the  archdeacon 
is  no  substitute  for  the  bishop  in  the  points  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  directed  our  argument ;  or,  if  he  be  a  substitute  for  his 
diocesan,  it  is  by  being  thrust  into  a  false  position,  and  being  in- 
vested, by  consent,  with  functions  of  almost  an  episcopal  character. 
But  as  he  cannot  have  the  ri<fht  to  use  them,  he  can  never  use 
them  firmly,  whicli  can  only  be  when  a  man  bears  and  uses  his 
own  authority.  These  anomalies  are  already  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. It  would  be  an  evil  day  in  which  they  should  be  multi- 
plied and  established  as  a  recognized  expedient  for  superseding 
the  necessity  of  multiplying  diocesan  bishops,  invested  with  their 
full  original  jurisdiction. 

Some  particular  objections  still  remain  to  be  noticed. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  a  multiplication  of  bishops  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopal  office :  that  by 
making  it  more  common,  it  would  be  lowered  m  the  estimation  of 
the  people.  Now  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  objection  above 
stated  is  true.  It  would  somewhat  take  off  the  strangeness  of 
feeling  with  which  the  visit  of  a  bishop  is  now  regarded :  it  would 
destroy  the  sort  of  indefinite  feeling  with  which  some  people 
think  and  speak  of  a  person  withdrawn  from  their  sight  and  reach 
by  great  distance  or  exaltation.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  distance  which,  in  time,  destroys  attachment ;  and 
an  exaltation  which  suspends  even  the  affections :  ffvvaiffdavtfrOai 
apa  Sec  Kai  roi)  ijilXov  &n  iart*  tovto  Si  ylvoiT*  av  iv  rii^  (rvZyvy 
Koi  KOivwvtiv  \6yii}v  Koi  Sea yofoc* 

It  may  be  that  somewhat  of  a  barren  greatness,  and  of  a  remote 
dignity,  might  be  dissipated  ;  but  it  would  be  to  give  place  for  the 
warm  and  reverential  affections  of  gratitude,  confidence,  and  love : 
Koiviovta  yap  ri  ^nXta.  We  need  often  to  see  and  to  converse 
with  the  objects  of  our  attachment ;  to  have  ready  access  to 
them ;  and  a  consciousness  that  they  know  and  care  for  our  parti- 
cular state  and  trials.  What  is  it  that  is  so  graceful  and  persuasive 
in  St.  Augustine'^s  notice  of  St.  Ambrose,  but  the  intimate  approach 
of  his  flock  to  him  at  all  times,  and  his  benign  af&bleness  towards 
all  who  sought  him  t  ^^  I  could  not  ask  of  him,^^  he  says,  ^^  what  I 
would  as  I  would,  being  shut  out  both  from  his  ear  and  speech  by 
multitudes  of  busy  people  whose  weaknesses  he  served  ;  with  whom 
when  he  was  not  taken  up  (which  was  but  a  little  time)<  he  was 
either  refreshing  his  body  with  sustenance  absolutely  necessary,  or 

his  mind  with  reading Oft-times  when  we  had  come 

(for  no  man  was  forbidden  to  enter,  nor  was  it  his  wont  that  any 
who  came  should  be  announced  to  him),  we  saw  him  then  reading 
to  himself,  and  never  otherwise  ;  and  having  long  sat  silent  (for 
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who  durst  intrude  on  one  so  intent?)  we  were  fain  to  depart, 
conjecturing  that,  in  the  small  interval  which  he  obtained,  free 
from  the  din  of  others'*  business,  for  the  recruiting  of  his  mind,  he 
was  loath  to  be  taken  off'."*' 

What,  again,  is  it  in  the  memoir  of  Bishop  Bedell,  but  that  we 
feel  his  biography  to  be  the  history  of  his  diocese ;  that  it  was 
comprehended  in  his  daily  life ;  that  in  him  we  see  it  all  reflected  ? 
Synods,  and  visitations,  and  conferences  with  recusants,  and 
communion  with  his  own  clergy,  and  their  ministry  and  actions, 
seem  all  to  meet  in  his  mind,  and  to  be  traced  upon  it.  What, 
again,  is  it  in  Bishop  Wilson — in  him  who  seems  to  have  won, 
by  common  consent,  the  title  of  "  apostolical  ?^'  whose  known 
faith  and  sanctity  preserved  his  island-diocese  from  hostile  de- 
scents in  time  of  war  with  France  : — what  is  it,  we  ask,  that  makes 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  (the  least  of  all  British  sees,)  to 
be  almost  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  most  loved  and  venerated 
among  modem  pastors  ?  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  reality  and 
warmth  which  is  felt  to  live  in  every  act  of  his  Episcopate. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  he  seems  in  the  midst  of  a 
spiritual  family,  bowing  the  hearts  of  his  children  as  one  heart  to- 
wards himself,  ruling  over  his  church  and  household  as  a  true 
Father  in  God.  "  If  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  were 
lost,"  said  Lord  Chancellor  King,  *'  it  might  be  found  in  all  its 
purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man."***  Until  very  recent  days,  we  believe 
there  were  no  dissenters  in  the  island. 

The  true  greatness  of  a  bishop  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  flock.  It 
is  increased  as  he  draws  nearer  to  their  sympathies.  The  Epis- 
copate of  the  English  Church  will  wield  powers,  and  receive  a 
homage  beyond  all  its  present  well-deserved  and  well-used  dig- 
nity, in  proportion  as  it  multiplies  its  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  there  is  one  point  which  it  may  be 
well  to  notice.  By  the  Canons  of  the  Primitive  Church*,  it  was 
ordered  that  bishoprics  should  not  be  founded  in  small  cities  and 
villages  (villulis).     "  Ne  vilescat  nomen  episcopi."*^ 

The  object  of  this  canon  was  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
office*.  And  we  shall  more  readily  understand  its  drift  and 
meaning,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  rule  by  which  the  Church  has 
ever  proceeded  in  the  founding  of  sees.  In  every  metropolis,  or 
chief  city,  where  there  was  a  superior  magistrate,  the  Church 
placed  also  a  bishop,  that  the  seats  of  spiritual  and  civil  judica- 
ture might  be  united*.   This  rule  was  exactly  observed  in  Britain ; 

'  S.  Aug.  Confes.,  lib.  vi.  p.  3.  *  Concil.  Sard.  Can.  6. 

^  Bingham's  RccL  Antiq.  Book  II.  ch.xii.  *  Bingham,  Book  IX.  i.  4. 
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and  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  is  owing,  as  we  have  before  said^ 
to  the  fact  of  Kent  bein^  the  first  and  chief  of  the  Saxon  king- 
doms extending  to  the  Humber'.  Such  was  the  rule  observed  m 
all  the  provincial  bishoprics.  The  bishop,  therefore,  lost  much  in 
importance  when  banished  into  villages,  remote  from  the  source 
of  power  which  it  was  his  function  to  assist  and  to  instruct. 
He  was  by  special  propriety  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  high  civil 
authorities.  Wheresoever  they  were  gathered  in  the  greatest 
strength,  there  his  presence  was  most  required.  From  this  we 
see  of  how  great  importance  it  would  have  been  deemed,  that 
a  bishop  should  reside  where  his  throne  is  planted,  in  the  midst 
of  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  his  flock,  that  is,  in  his 
cathedral  city.  Recent  changes  make  this  subject  worthy  of 
more  than  common  consideration.  For  instance,  m  carrying  out 
the  union  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  it  is  provided  that  there 
shall  be  a  residence  for  the  bishop  near  Bristol.  The  effect  of 
this  is,  that  for  half  of  the  year  tne  bishop  will  be  non-resident 
at  Bristol,  and  for  half  the  year  resident  in  neither  of  his  cathe- 
dral cities.  This  arrangement  seems  peculiarly  objectionable  on 
many  grounds :  especially  as  it  must  still  further,  and  that  greatly, 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  Episcopate  in  Bristol. 

Another  objection  often  urged  is,  that  an  additional  number  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  create  an  order  of  bishops  who  should 
not  possess  temporal  rank.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
divine  why  the  admission  of  a  larger  number  of  spiritual  peers  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Numbers  are  being  perpetually  aaded  to 
the  upper  house  from  all  classes  of  her  Majesty"*s  subjects,  and 
from  all  branches  of  the  public  service;  and  we  can  discover, 
ct  priori^  no  reason  why  from  the  spiritualty  an  additional  number 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  parliament.  It  is 
notorious  that  those  right  reverend  lords  seldom,  if  ever,  mix 
in  debate  on  matters  simply  political.  Except  in  divisions  on 
great  civil  questions  they  seldom  record  a  vote.  On  subjects  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature  all  men  seem  agreed  in  confessing  the 
propriety  of  their  taking  a  foremost  part.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
form  to  ourselves  any  clear  and  definite  reason,  such,  at  least,  as 
candid  and  reasonable  men  would  be  willing  to  avow,  why  the 
number  of  those  confessedly  chosen  out  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  as  conspicuous  for  piety,  wisdom,  and  learning,  should  not 
be  increased  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Nay,  we  will  go 
further,  and  say.  that  it  would  seem  to  us  that  the  moral  and 
spiritual  state  of  the  people,  would  urgently  prescribe  the  taking 

7  Bp.  Beveridge  on  the  Apost.  Canont,  lecu.  zvii. — xix. 
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larger  counsel  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  rather  than  the  calling 
in  of  irresponsible  advisers  out  of  parliament,  who  are  often 
shallow,  empirical,  and  estranged  from  the  great  ecdeBiastical 
institutions  of  the  country. 

It  would  seem  to  us  not  only  not  at  variance  with  the  constitu- 
tion, but  emphatically  demanded  by  the  constitution,  that  the 
number  of  spiritual  peers  should  be  increased. 

Under  the  Plantagenets,  the  number  of  the  peerage  was  a 
small  body  varying  from  fifty  to  eighty*. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  the  spiritual  lords,  twenty-six 
bishops,  and  twenty-six  mitred  abbots,  with  two  priors,  always 
preponderated  over  the  temporal  lords'. 

In  the  reign  of  James  1.,  to  the  first  parliament  were  sum- 
moned about  eighty  temporal  lords,  the  spiritual,  being  bishops 
only,  were  twenty-six. 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  spiritual  continuing  to  be 
twenty-six,  the  temporal  peers  were  181. 

At  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  the  spiritual  with  the  four 
Irish  prelates  being  thirty,  the  temporal  had  increased  to  360, 
including  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  \ 

Now  let  us  choose  between  two  views  of  the  constitution.  We 
must  either  hold  that  the  Church  is  an  integral  portion  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  the  spiritual  element  in  parliament  ought 
to  be  unfolded  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
other  portions  of  the  legislature ;  or  that  it  ought  for  ever  to 
remain  a  fixed,  unexpanding,  and,  as  it  were,  an  alien  element,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  Church  itself  is  an  accident,  and  not  an  inte- 
gral and  living  portion  of  the  constitution.  Considered,  therefore, 
simply  as  a  political  theorem,  it  would  seem  evident  that  an 
increase  in  the  spiritual  lords  is  a  measure  recommended,  if  not 
required,  on  constitutional  principles. 

I3ut  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  increase  of  spiritual  lords  be  a 
proposal  not  to  be  entertained :  there  is  no  reason  why  some  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  should  not  be  lords  of  parliament,  and 
the  rest  possess  their  spiritual  rank  alone.  Our  whole  system  is 
full  of  analogies  or  examples.  Of  the  bishops,  three  are,  by  esta- 
blished usage,  of  the  pnvy  council,  the  others  not :  of  the  Irish 
bishops,  a  limited  number  is  called  by  rotation  to  parliament : 
our  colonial  bishops  have  no  temporal  barony  at  all.  The 
chiefs  of  other  services  and  professions,  e.  g.  the  law,  army, 
navy,  &c.,  are  not  confined  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would 
be  no  more  than  carrying  out  the  principles  which  are  already 

*  Hallam's  Const.  Hiit  vol.  i.  p.  6.  >  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

>  Lord  Mabon't  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  61, 62. 
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involved  in  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order.  Let  the  question 
be  fairly  brought  to  this  issue;  whether  shall  the  Church  be 
deprived  of  additional  bishops,  or  the  additional  bishops  be  un- 
adorned with  temporal  peerages :  and  we  suppose  no  English 
churchman  would  for  a  moment  doubt  of  his  reply.  If  it  be  a 
choice  between  bishops  and  peers,  then  the  Church  will  choose 
her  own.  She  has  not  forgotten  that  it  was  by  her  bishops  that 
she  won  the  empire  to  the  faith ;  and  by  her  bishops  that  she 
has  been  ruled  and  folded  to  this  day,  and  will  be  guided  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Whatsoever  men  of  the  world  may  think,  and 
politicians  say,  the  Church  believes  that  the  presence  of  her 
pastors  in  the  highest  court  of  the  realm,  is  more  for  the  weal 
and  safety  of  the  state  than  for  her  own.  We  hardly  know  which 
we  should  more  lament  to  see;  the  Church  foregoing  the  increase 
of  her  bishops  for  lack  of  peerages,  or  suing  importunately  for  a 
dignity  which  the  civil  hand  seemed  not  forward  to  bestow. 
Again,  we  say,  if  it  be  once  for  all  decided  that  the  genius  and 
precedents  of  the  constitution  can  no  longer  be  carried  out,  then 
it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  those  whom  God  has  called  to  the  delibera- 
tion, will  consider  how  long  the  grace  of  the  Episcopate  shall  be 
withheld  for  the  lack  of  its  temporal  rank. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  creation  of  a  number 
of  bishops  without  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  might  lead  to 
the  removal  of  the  whole  order  from  the  legislature.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  likely ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  prelates 
of  the  Church  sit  in  parliament  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  older  than 
that  of  any  peer  of  the  land  :  that  many  of  the  very  titles  and  orders 
of  the  peerage  did  not  so  much  as  exist  when  the  bishops  were 
first  called  to  the  great  councils  of  the  nation.  It  is  hardiv  to  be 
beUeved  that  the  legislature  will  readily  invade  a  principle  on 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  property  or  common  law,  even  its  own 
privileges  are  founded.  There  is  too  much  resting  on  the  same 
basis  for  statesmen  or  politicians  of  any  side  or  partv  to  be  willing 
to  disturb  it.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  think  aavisable  a  pro- 
posal which  has  sometimes  been  made,  by  which  the  twenty-six 
senior  bishops,  out  of  a  larger  number,  should  always  possess  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  vacancies  be  filled  up  by  a  rota, 
or  by  the  order  of  consecration.  The  effect  of  this  would  be,  at 
the  expiration  of  one  cycle,  to  extinguish  the  tenure  by  imme- 
morial privilege,  and  to  rest  it  upon  a  modem  statute.  This 
seems  to  be  more  likely  to  unsettle  the  privileges  of  the  whole 
order  than  any  other  proposal.  But  it  is  to  be  believed  that  an 
increased  Episcopate  would  so  affect  the  opinion  and  feeling  of 
the  country,  as  to  oppose  the  strongest  moral  barrier  to  the 
renewal  of  any  proposal  to   deprive  the  lords  spiritual  of  the 
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privileges  of  a  thousand  years.  We  believe  the  country  would 
reject  the  scheme  with  a  decision  far  more  stedfast  than  ever. 

One  more  objection,  or  rather  apprehension,  we  will  notice, 
and  then  conclude.  It  is  asked,  Whence  shall  the  revenues  for 
the  endowment  of  additional  sees  be  derived?  If  bishops  be 
multiplied,  especially  without  temporal  peerages,  poverty  will, 
without  fail,  depress  them  in  the  esteem  of  thfe  people.  Such  is 
not  our  belief.  This  rule  is  not  found  to  hold  among  the  inferior 
clergy.  Men  are  there  weighed  in  true  scales,  though  they  be 
not  of  gold.  They  are  esteemed  not  according  to  what  they  have, 
but  what  they  are.  Without  doubt,  a  larger  income,  and  the 
power  of  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  scale  and  habits  of  life, 
common  among  the  richer  laity,  will  give  to  a  clergyman  a  sort 
of  substantive  importance  and  standing  among  his  neighbours. 
If  he  were  a  layman,  it  would  be  no  less ;  and  being  a  clergyman, 
it  is  no  more.  After  all,  it  is  a  sort  of  lay  influence  derived  from 
wealth.  But  the  men  that  draw  the  heart  of  the  Church  towards 
them,  and  thereby  win  its  trust  and  love,  are  men  to  whom  riches 
would  add  incalculably  little  influence.  They  already  possess 
what  is  before  all  riches.  They  bear  the  sacerdotal  character 
full  upon  them,  and  the  Church  answers  to  it  with  all  her  sympa- 
thies. The  laity  are  never  so  open-handed,  as  towards  the  man 
who  being  known  to  be  poor,  is  seen  to  give  all  that  he  has,  that 
is,  himself,  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  We  believe  this  would 
be  brought  out  with  a  force  hitherto  unknown,  were  there  seen  a 
body  of  men  set  apart  to  an  Episcopate,  whose  tokens  should  be 
poverty  and  toil.  We  believe  that  the  laity  of  the  Church  would 
perforce  build  their  cathedrals,  and  endow  their  sees,  whether 
they  would  or  no.  We  do  not  mean  by  public  subscriptions  and 
printed  lists  of  contributions,  those  saddest  records  of  faint  ener- 
gies and  fickle  zeal,  but  by  great  sacrifices  never  known  in  this 
world,  and  by  habitual  self-denial  long  maintained  in  secret.  Even 
already  the  movements  of  such  a  power  are  felt  working  invisibly 
throughout  the  Church.  Let  it  only  be  touched  by  a  hand  which 
has  the  cunning  to  draw  out  its  response,  and  we  need  fear  no 
poverty  for  those  that  are  consecrated  to  the  order  of  the  apostles. 
The  alms  gathered  on  one  day  at  the  offertory  throughout  the 
Church,  would  endow  a  bishopric  in  Manchester. 

But  after  all,  it  is  well  known  by  those  who  best  know  the 
arcana  of  such  things,  that  there  are,  and  will  shortly  be,  suffi- 
cient resources  in  readiness  for  many  additional  sees.  The 
objection,  therefore,  rests  upon  an  assumption  which  is  false  in 
fact. 

And  now  to  make  an  end ;  we  will  show  that  the  principles 
here  laid  down,  and  the  opinions  founded  upon  them,  are  not 
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without  the  direct  and  express  sanction  of  one,  at  least,  among 
our  spiritual  rulers.  The  able  speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury m  the  last  session,  will  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  does 
not  stand  alone  among  the  prelates  of  the  Church,  in  holding  the 
opinions  contained  in  the  following  passage : — 

*'  While  I  thus  address  you  on  the  necessity  of  a  closer  connexion 
than  commonly  subsists  between  you  and  your  people,  1  am  forcibly 
reminded  of,  what  I  deeply  feel,  the  not  less  pressing  need  of  more 
frequent  and  better  opportunities  of  communication  between  your 
bishop  and  his  clergy.  At  the  end  of  a  visitation  which  has  lasted 
more  than  nine  weeks,  with  only  one  day  not  appointed  to  some  special 
service,  it  is  painful  to  think  how  little  of  benefit  1  can  hope  that  1 
have  rendered  by  thus  rapidly  passing  through  you. 

'*  In  truth,  among  the  particulars  in  which  I  think  that  we  require  an 
improvement  in  the  outward  form  of  our  Church,  I  would  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  the  expediency,  I  would  almost  say  the  necessity ^  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  bishops. 

*'  In  urging  this,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  by  you  as  wishing 
to  consult  my  own  ease.  The  reasons  for  which  I  should  wish  a  more 
numerous  episcopacy  in  our  Church,  are  such  as  would  make  the 
charge  of  every  individual  bishop  not  less  laborious  but  far  more  efiec- 
tive,  and  therefore  far  more  satisfactory  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
Church. 

"  In  truth,  the  overpowering  extent  of  the  dioceses,  in  which  several 
of  us  at  present  have  to  discharge  our  functions,  cannot  but  affect  those 
functions  themselves. 

"  Between  six  and  seven  hundred  parishes,  dispersed  over  a  district 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  half  of  that 
extent  in  breadth,  as  in  my  own  case,  cannot  be  even  known,  as  they 
ought  to  be  known,  to  him  who  has  an  equal  duty  of  close  connexion 
with  every  one  of  them. 

'*  The  consequence  is,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  that  your  bishop  is 
unable  to  consult  and  be  consulted  by  you  on  the  many,  and,  whether 
happily  or  unhappily,  the  yearly  multiplying  occasions  on  which  we 
should  wish  to  consult  together.  If,  as  often  happens,  a  matter  arises 
in  one  parish,  which  indispensably  demands  much  consideration, 
mutual  explanation,  protracted  correspondence,  this  cannot  be  per- 
formed, without  rendering  it  physically  impossible  for  adequate  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  many  other  cases. 

'*  As  this  is  found  to  occur,  many  of  you,  in  kind  consideration  for 
my  ease,  forbear  to  communicate  with  me  on  occasions  on  which  you 
would  otherwise  have  a  right  to  expect  my  best  counsel,  and  sometimes 
even  my  active  co-operation.  Hence,  in  too  large  a  number  of  instances, 
we  know  not  each  other  so  well  as  every  single  clergyman  ought  to 
know,  and  be  known  by  his  bishop.  We  cannot,  therefore,  even  when 
necessity  arises,  always  communicate  together  so  advantageously  to 
both  parties  as,  I  believe,  we  all  desire. 
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**  Accept  this  ai  some  excase  for  what  I  painfully  feel, — the  miserahly 
imperfect  manner  in  which  my  duties  amongst  you  are  discharged. 
Were  it  otherwise,  were  the  sphere  of  my  endeaTOurs  more  contracted, 
I  f  entore  to  think  our  intercourse  would  be  mutually  more  satisfactory. 
It  would  not,  I  trust,  lead  to  petty  and  vexatious  interference,  on  your 
bishop's  part,  in  the  details  of  your  own  parochial  labours;  but  it 
would  better  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  advising  where  his  advice  is 
needed ;  it  would  place  him  in  a  position  to  undertake,  as  he  ought  to 
be  willing  to  undertake,  much  of  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  regula- 
tions, which  the  faithful  minister  of  a  parish  is  o^en  desirous  of  seeing 
enforced,  even  when  a  natural  and  laudable  love  of  peace  with  his  flock, 
and  a  due  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  his  own  labours  among  them,  for- 
bid him  to  enforce  them  himself. 

*^  It  would  especially  tend,  with  God*s  blessing,  to  make  every 
bishop  to  be,  as  he  ought  to  be,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  reality,  the 
centre  of  unity  to  the  diocese  over  which  he  is  placed — one,  whose  com- 
munication with  other  portions  of  our  Church  should  enable  him  to  be 
the  channel  of  much  interesting  and  useful  intelligence  between  different 
dioceses — one,  who  might  thus  be  permitted  to  promote  an  accordance 
of  views  among  the  ministers  of  the  same  National  Church — to  soften 
real  and  remove  apparent  differences  of  opinion,  to  conciliate  conflict- 
ing parties,  and  induce  them  to  see,  as  they  commonly  might  see,  how 
much  more  they  differ  in  names  and  words,  than  in  principles. 

*'  But,  that  he  should  be  and  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  that  closeness  as  well  as  frequency  of  intercourse  between  him  and 
hi<»  clergy,  which  cannot  subsist  in  dioceses  like  those  of  England. 

*'  Need  I  say  how  different  was  the  case  in  the  Primitive  Church,  in 
which  the  strong  expressions  of  Ignatius  and  the  other  earlier  Fathers, 
of  the  necessity  of  '  doing  nothing  without  the  bishop,'  may  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating  (besides  the  commission  which  it  is  the  office  of  the 
bishop  to  give)  his  intimate  connexion  with  every  portion  of  his  diocese, 
rather  than  a  recognition  of  any  exorbitant  or  arbitrary  extent  of  Epis- 
copal control '  ?  " 

In  these  grave  and  impressive  words,  there  is  a  reality  which 
is  more  prevailing  than  all  the  arguments  we  have  endeavoured 
to  adduce.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  any  bishop  of  a  diocese,  like 
most  of  ours,  duly  weighing  and  measuring  the  burden  of  his 
cliarge,  can  fail  to  speak  of  his  responsibility  in  Bishop  Wilson'^s 
words » :  " '  They  watch  for  souls  as  they  that  must  rive  account.' 
A  most  dreadful  consideration  this  ;  insomuch,  as  that  St.  Chry- 
Kostom  said,  upon  reflecting  on  it,  '  It  is  a  wonder  if  any  ruler  of 
the  Church  be  saved.'  It  will  be  work  enough  for  every  man  to 
give  an  account  for  himself:  but  to  stand  charged,  and  to  be 

'  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  1842,  by  Henry,  Lord 
Bihhop  of  Exeter,  pp.  80—83. 
'  Sacra  Privata.  Sunday  Medit.  on  Epiicopacy. 
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accountable  for  many  others,  who  can  think  of  it  without  trem- 
bling/'* As,  also,  St.  Augustine  said,  on  the  day  of  his  conse- 
cration :  '^  Hoc  enim  interest  inter  unumquemque  vestrum  et 
nos,  quod  vos  pen^  de  vobis  solis  redditun  estis  rationem,  nos 
autem  de  nobis  et  de  omnibus  vobis.     Ideo  major  est  8arcina\^ 

It  is  much,  therefore,  to  be  desired  that  they,  whose  province 
it  is  to  deliberate  and  to  decide  on  this,  the  most  momentous  of 
all  subjects  now  affecting  the  Church  of  Christ  in  these  realms, 
would  consider  of  the  following  points:  first,  that  the  larger 
dioceses  need  be  subdivided;  and,  secondly,  that  every  large 
town  with  a  population  of  100,000,  and  certain  others  of  peculiur 
moral  character,  need  the  undivided  care  of  a  resident  bisnop. 

It  is  the  genius  of  the  Church,  as  of  nature,  not  to  work  preci- 
pitately, and  without  a  final  cause,  but  to  throw  out  its  organic 
formations  according  to  laws  and  seasons.  We  have  said  nothinff 
to  recommend,  as  in  the  proposals  of  Cranmer,  a  sudden  addi- 
tion of  large  numbers  to  the  Episcopate.  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  has  been  said  to  imply  tnat  tne  Episcopate  may  not  be 
gradu£uly  raised  to  fifty  or  sixty  members.  For  the  present, 
the  addition  of  a  smaller  number,  perhaps  sixteen,  or  even 
twelve,  distributed  according  to  the  most  urgent  needs  of  our 
accumulating  population,  would  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  precedents  of  the  Church ;  so  far,  indeed,  as  precedents 
can  be  obtained  to  throw  light  upon  the  path  of  safety  in  a  con- 
dition never  known  before.  There  is  probably  to  be  found  no  in- 
stance in  which  a  church  has  beheld  a  new  population  of  6,000,000 
multiply  upon  her  in  forty  years  without  increasing  the  number  of 
her  bishops.  Let  it  be  ruled,  if  it  needs  must,  that  neither  peerages 
nor  endowments  shall  henceforth  be  conferred  upon  her  chief 
pastors ;  that  the  era  of  Constantine  is  past,  and  the  Church  has 
once  more  returned  into  the  ages  of  her  primeval  separation  from 
the  world.  Then  is  the  time  come  at  last  to  put  forth  once  more 
her  imperishable  strength,  upon  the  principles  of  her  divine  com- 
mission. If  need  be^  let  her  stay  awhile,  and  lay  out  no  more 
revenues  in  the  building  of  churches  and  schools,  or  material  and 
external  works.  Be  it  her  one  desire  and  prayer  to  raise  up  an 
order  of  men  gladly  willing  to  "  endure  all  things  for  the  elect^s 
sake.^  Let  her  call  upon  the  people  to  offer  to  her  heavenly 
spouse  not  wealth,  or  costly  gifts,  but  offerings  more  precious 
than  gold  and  silver,  themselves,  their  sons,  and  their  daughters, 
to  be  consecrated  with  entire  devotion  to  a  life  of  mercy.  The 
benign  visitant  which  alone  can  heal  our  godless  and  miserable 
brethren  is  that  charity,  which  for  '^  eighteen  hundred  years  hold- 

^  Senn.  cccxzziz.  torn.  ▼.  p.  190S. 
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ing  its  vigil  above  sufFering  humanity,  affectionately  turns  its  bed 
of  sorrow."*' 

There  are  many  who  without  endowments,  having  food  and  rai- 
ment, and  being  therewith  content,  would  rejoice  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  a  Ufe  of  charity.  All  they  would  desire  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  powers  that  should  be  real  and  suflScient  to  cope  with  the 
obstructions  of  our  social  state,  and  to  reimpress  upon  it  the 
visible  order  of  the  Church.  Many  of  all  ranks,  and  all  habits  of 
mind,  and  all  measures  of  intellectual  cultivation,  would  be  found 
eager  to  withdraw  from  the  drouth,  and  tumult,  and  emptiness 
of  the  world,  and  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Eternal.  But  for  this,  the  Church  must  be  exhibited  as  a  sensible 
reality;  they  must  needs  have  for  their  support  and  solace,  a  per- 
ception and  habitual  consciousness  of  their  relation  to  it.  Most 
especially  true  is  this  of  that  portion  of  the  Church  whose  ministries 
of  mercy  and  faith,  except  in  a  very  burdened,  uncertain,  and  di- 
vided way,  we  have  all  but  forfeited — that  is,  of  devoted  women. 
And  yet  these  offices  of  gentle  compassion  are  peculiarly  and  by 
natural  gift  their  own.  But  how  shall  this  most  shrinking  and  deli- 
cate ministry  of  consolation  venture  itself,  without  authority,  guid- 
ance, or  protection,  into  our  mines  and  cities  ?  The  organization 
of  the  Church  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  shelter  and  support  of 
those  who,  in  much  weakness  and  fear,  would  offer  themselves  to  live 
or  die  in  softening  and  purifying  the  hard  and  sullied  hearts  of  their 
outcast  and  fallen  sisters.  In  the  day  that  the  Church  shows  her- 
self visibly  in  our  thronging  cities  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  ruled  by 
its  consecrated  head,  hundreds  would  rise  up  out  of  the  retire- 
ments of  private  life,  and  pray  to  be  blessed  with  an  office  and 
ministry  of  compassion.  They  would  feel  that  they  had  found,  at 
length,  an  authority  under  which  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  God,  and  a  guide  and  spiritual  father  to  shelter  and  direct 
them.  And  then  at  last  would  children,  and  the  sick  and  heart- 
broken, and  orphans  and  widows,  find  their  natural  guardians, 
and  sisters,  and  mothers. 

Let  but  the  one  all-containing  principle  of  spiritual  life  be  set 
deep  in  the  heart  of  every  populous  town,  where  the  powers  of 
darkness  have  now  their  mightiest  dominion  ;  though  it  enter  in 
the  person  of  one  man,  unnoticed  and  unseen,  a  few  short  years — 
before  even  we  of  this  day  are  gone — ^and  the  grace  wherewith  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  the  Apostles,  will  have  put  itself 
forth  on  all  sides,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  verge  of  his  allotted 
precinct.  He  that  entered,  if  it  so  must  be,  "  without  purse  or 
scrip,''  will  have  wrought  a  change  which  a  king  s  revenue  could 
never  purchase.  And  the  work  which  he  had  wrought  unseen, 
fashioning  it  in  secret  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  would  mani- 
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fest  itself  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  by  those  same  tokens  of  times 
bygone  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  admire,  though  we  have  not 
the  zeal  to  imitate.  Then  would  be  seen,  not  prisons  and  police- 
stations,  workhouses  and  bridewells,  but  churches,  thickly  studded, 
towering  above  our  thronging  roofs;  hospitals  and  houses  of  mercy 
flanked  by  colleges  and  schools  sacred  to  truth  and  to  the  faith ; 
almshouses  for  the  aged,  widows,  and  desolate,  with  their  low 
gabled  fronts  ranging  along  our  streets;  houses  of  piety  and 
prayer,  with  open  portals,  watched  all  day  long  by  the  poor  and 
needy,  the  Church''s  constant  guards. 

The  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  tumult  and  the  triumph  of  our 
barbaric  wars,  and  the  renown  of  fine  diplomacy,  and  tne  praise 
of  financial  skill  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  name  of 
those  that  have  achieved  and  advanced  these  exploits  and  sciences 
of  earth,  shall  weigh  light  in  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  England  against  the  name  of  the  man  who  shall  first  gain  for 
the  millions  of  our  ^^  poor  destitute ^^  the  long-delayed  boon  of  one 
additional  bishopric. 


Art.  III. — ^sehyli  Agamemnon^  ad  fidem  Manuscriptorum 
emendavit^  Notas  et  Glossarium  adjecit  Garolus  Jacobus 
Blomfi£ld,  D.D.    Editio  Qtiarta.  1832. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  sound  education,  that  the  young  should  be 
brought  up  from  their  childhood  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
all  that  is  good^  beautiful,  and  true ;  that  they  should  have  con- 
stantly before  them  objects  intrinsically  excellent,  whether  or  not 
they  are  at  first  agreeable  to  their  imperfect  nature.  Not  that 
this  mere  presence  of  external  good  is  sufficient  to  make  man 
good ;  but  to  a  certain  degree  it  moulds  and  colours  the  mind  : 
to  a  still  greater  degree  it  excludes  the  presence  of  evil.  And 
thus,  when  evil  does  come,  it  will  come  under  a  greater  contrast, 
and  with  more  of  repulsiveness.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  evil 
instinctively  by  its  mere  discordance  with  previous  associations 
and  prejudices  is  no  slight  advantage.  And  in  the  mean  while 
there  is  scope  for  imbuing  the  mind  with  a  deeper  and  more  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  its  real  nature  and  relations,  so  far  as  it  can 
ever  require  to  be  known. 

This  is  rather  a  far-fetched  introduction  to  some  remarks  which 
we  purpose  to  make  on  the  Agamemnon  of  iSschylus.  But  any 
thing  which  carries  criticism  up  to  philosophy,  and  connects  all 
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the  branches  of  philosophy  under  general  formularies,  showing 
the  one  great  root  from  which  all  the  arms  of  the  tree  shoot  out 
and  spread,  is  in  the  present  day  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  not 
uncommon  at  present  to  cast  ridicule  on  our  old  system  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  taken  classical  literature  as  its  basis,  and  espe- 
cially endeavours  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  dramatic  poetry 
of  the  Greeks.  And  the  answer  to  the  cavil  is  to  be  found  in 
the  trite  general  principle  assumed  above  ;  the  same  principle  by 
which  we  address  creeds  of  authenticated  truth  to  the  intellect  of 
the  child  before  he  can  understand  them;  and  imbue  his  con- 
science with  moral  maxims  before  his  actions  are  subordinated  to 
his  will ;  and  place  before  him  the  highest  standards  of  beauty  to 
mature  and  perfect  his  taste,  while  as  yet  he  is  incapable  of 
appreciating  them :  that  having  thus  preoccupied  his  whole  nature 
with  certain  germs  and  outlines  of  truth,  and  goodness,  and 
beauty,  we  may  afterwards  complete  at  leisure  the  process  by 
which  he  learns  critically  to  reason  on  and  distinguish  them. 

That  the  application  of  this  principle  to  classical  education  is 
80  often  overlooked,  may  arise  from  several  causes ;  partly,  that 
having  lost  sight  of  a  deep  and  comprehensive  view  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  relations  between  its  several  faculties,  we  do 
not  understand  the  connexion  between  art  (of  which  poetry  is  the 
great  exhibition)  and  the  general  development  of  the  human 
mind,  especially  in  the  child.  Secondly,  that  having  permitted 
the  functions  and  philosophy  of  art  to  degenerate  from  the  high 
and  noble  office  assigned  to  it  by  Providence,  as  the  handmaid  of 
reason,  and  the  incorporator  of  truth,  we  cannot  appreciate  its 
purest  forms,  and  therefore  estimate  wrongly  the  Greek  poetry. 
But  there  is  still  a  third  reason  bearing  more  immediately  on  our 
present  subject. 

When  we  would  form  a  chiWs  mind  to  a  sense  of  true  beauty 
in  sculpture,  we  take  him  into  a  gallery  full  of  the  noblest  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity,  and  there  allow  his  eye  to  be  insensibly 
familiarized  with  grandeur  and  purity  of  design.  But  if  while 
exhibiting  to  the  child  these  ancient  models,  we  accustomed  him 
only  to  take  casts  of  them,  and  in  taking  those  casts  to  break 
an  arm  off  here,  to  leave  a  muscle  out  there,  to  distoit  one  limb, 
and  to  misplace  another ;  and  if  all  the  time  we  gravely  paraded 
these  monsters  before  his  eye  as  the  great  specimens  and  models 
of  ancient  beauty,  probably  he  himself,  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
would  look  back  with  Uttle  reverence  to  his  earliest  associations 
in  sculpture  ;  and  bystanders  might  fairly  be  excused  if  they  hesi- 
tated to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  our  process.  Nor  would  the 
result  be  different  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  adopted  another  plan ; 
and  if,  laying  aside  the  casts,  and  bringing  the  child's  mind  directly 
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into  contact  with  the  original  forms  in  all  their  untravestied 
majesty,  instead  of  fixing  his  attention  on  their  high  elements  of 
beauty,  we  engaged  him  in  some  chemical  or  anatomical  process ; 
breaking  off  a  chip  from  the  Venus  to  analyse  the  marble,  or 
criticising  the  surgical  structure  of  a  muscle  in  the  Laocoon. 

Perhaps,  if  careful  search  were  made  into  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, we  might  be  able  to  trace  more  of  design,  deep  and  evil 
design,  than  we  should  at  first  imagine,  in  certain  steps,  which 
have  brought  us  to  an  exact  parallel  to  these  absurdities,  in  our 
application  of  classical  literature  to  the  purposes  of  education. 
Our  classical  education  has  passed  through  hands,  and  the  works 
chiefly  used  in  it  for  a  long  time  have  come  to  us  from  parties, 
who,  to  a  great  extent,  have  been  interested  in  suppressmg  and 
stifling  genuine  taste  and  real  cultivation  of  mind ;  while  they 
were,  also,  deeply  interested  in  aflecting  to  stimulate  the  intellect, 
and  80  in  engrossing  the  whole  work  of  instruction.  And  perhaps 
the  character  of  the  notes  in  the  classical  editions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  especially  those  of  France,  might,  if  examined,  form 
no  unimportant  link  even  in  ecclesiastical  history.  One  eflect  they 
undoubtedly  have  produced.  They  have  deadened  our  sensibility 
to  the  real  perfections  of  classical  literature,  at  the  very  time  that 
they  were  employed  in  exhibiting  it  to  us.  And  they  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  the  two  processes  in  poetry,  which  were  suggested  in 
sculpture,  first,  of  taking  casts  from  the  antiques,  that  is,  of  seeing 
them  in  translations  rather  than  in  the  originals,  and  those  trans- 
lations our  own  caricatures,  and  travestied  during  the  process  of 
translation  by  the  hands  of  stupid  or  mischievous  schoolboys; 
and,  secondly,  of  submitting  these  noble  remains  of  ancient  art, 
of  the  highest  and  purest  art  which  ever  proceeded  from  man, 
consecrated  as  they  are  by  their  own  good  destination,  and  by  the 
best  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  submitting  them,  we  repeat,  as 
subjects  to  be  operated  on  by  the  blundering,  unfeeling,  untutored 
hands  of  the  merest  tyros  in  grammar,  to  be  broken  up,  and 
examined,  or  played  with  as  lessons  in  syntax  and  prosody,  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  inviolate  from  all  meaner  associations,  and 
preserving  them  in  their  wholeness  and  vitality. 

The  question  here  opened  is  one  of  no  little  importance.  And 
on  a  return  to  some  sounder  mode  of  studying  classical  literature, 
appears  to  depend  not  only  our  hope  of  preserving  our  higher 
systems  of  education,  from  the  influx  of  great  corruptions,  in  the 
shape  of  modem  languages,  modem  history,  and  modem  science, 
so  called ;  but  the  still  better  hope  of  elevating  it  in  its  oflice, 
and  making  it  what  all  scholars  feel  that  it  may  be  made, 
however  we  may  have  neglected  the  right  method  of  accom- 
plishing our  object. 
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Some  observations  on  this  method  we  now  propose  to  offer, 
illustrating  them  by  the  greatest  specimen  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  or  which,  perhaps,  ever  existed,  of  Grecian  art, 
the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus.  No  Greek  drama  has  been  exa- 
mined and  illustrated  with  more  care ;  and  a  better  idea  of  it 
may  be  obtained  by  English  readers  from  the  translations  of 
Mr.  Symmons  and  Mr.  Harford,  than  of  any  other  Greek  plays, 
from  translations  of  them  hitherto  published. 

One  defect  in  our  present  system  appears  to  be,  that  neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  enter  upon  their  work  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
object  and  use.  And  though  young  minds  must  be  taught  to  do, 
as  to  believe,  much,  of  which  they  cannot  see  the  reasons,  there 
is  a  natural  scepticism  and  diffidence  in  human  nature,  which 
requires  consideration,  and  can  best  be  supported  and  stimulated 
by  giving  it  some  insight  into  the  end  of  the  work  set  before  it. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  no  great  diflSculty  in  explaining  even  to 
a  schoolboy,  that  the  great  end  and  perfection  of  his  nature  was 
the  attainment  of  truth ;  that  this  truth  was  not  to  be  held  in  a 
mere  speculative  form,  but  to  be  incorporated  with  his  actions, 
and  placed  as  a  rule  over  his  affections ;  that,  as  a  boy,  he  is 
incapable  of  grasping  it  in  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  shape, 
but  must  have  it  placed  before  him  in  Uving  and  breathing  per- 
sonifications, pictured  and  coloured  to  the  senses,  moving  before 
the  eye,  speaking  to  the  ear,  and  clothed  in  bodily  and  sen- 
sible forms ;  that  he  is,  moreover,  at  present,  a  creature  of 
feeling,  and  by  feeling  must  be  mainly  swayed ;  and,  therefore, 
that  his  affections  are  to  be  roused,  and  pity  and  terror,  love  and 
admiration,  the  sense  of  power  and  of  greatness,  and  all  the  finer 
sympathies  of  the  heart,  are  to  be  awakened  at  proper  times  by  a 
macninery  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  by  creations  of  human 
fancy,  where  Providence,  for  some  wise  purpose,  has  failed  to 
supply  them  in  perfection  by  the  realities  of  life. 

This  is  the  work  of  art.  It  is  the  work  of  that,  which  has 
been  most  wisely  called  the  "  art  of  God,'' — of  Nature  herself  in 
all  her  operations.  And,  so  far  as  Nature  has  been  pleased  to 
leave  something  which  may  be  filled  up  by  man — one  unfinished 
window  in  her  glorious  palace,  so  far  the  art  of  man  is  bound  to 
follow  the  same  end,  and  to  work  upon  the  same  model. 

Neither,  perhaps,  would  there  be  much  diflSculty  in  explaining, 
even  to  a  schoolboy,  the  reasons  why  Aristetle,  treating  of  the 
whole  subject  of  art,  has  resolved  it  almost  exclusively  into  that, 
which  he  considers  its  highest  form, — tragedy.  Even  a  child  may 
understand  that  the  range  of  imitation,  and  therefore  the  power 
of  embodying  truth,  of  rousing  right,  and  therefore,  true  affec- 
tions, and  of  conveying  pure,  and  therefore  true,  pleasure  to  the 
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mind,  is  limited  in  the  various  arts  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
objects  imitated,  and  the  materials  employed. 

Man  is  the  highest  representative  of  truth  upon  earth,  and 
the  only  visible  object  for  human  sympathies  ana  interests,  and 
therefore  art  must  be  mainly  employed  in  bringing  man  before 
man.  For  this  reason,  sculpture  and  painting  are  nobler  and 
more  efficacious  than  architecture.  For  the  same  reason,  what- 
ever enlarges  the  scope  and  power  of  art  in  thus  exhibiting 
human  nature,  increases  the  perfection  of  art.  Painting,  there- 
fore, is  superior  to  sculpture,  because  it  superadds  colour  to 
figure,  and  enables  the  eye  to  grasp  a  greater  variety  of  objects, 
and  to  receive  clearer  and  more  vivid  impressions  of  reality. 
Music, — the  music  of  irrational  sounds, — addressing  itself  only 
to  the  mere  animal  sense,  is  capable  of  performing  only  the 
lowest  functions  of  art,  in  soothing  and  pleasing  the  ear. 

There  is  still  leil  another  material,  and  instrument — language 
— an  instrument  of  universal  application,  comprehending  all  sub- 
jects, capable  of  exhibiting  to  the  mind  all  objects,  not  only 
directly  and  primarily,  as  where  sounds  are  represented  by 
sounds ;  but  indirectly  and  secondarily ;  commensurate  with  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  age  to  which  it  is  addressed,  and  by 
a  thousand  secret  associations,  deeply  and  wonderfully  entwined 
with  the  sympathies  of  the  human  mind.  Words,  therefore,  in 
the  hand  of  Art,  are  its  most  powerful  engine.  And  the  exhibi- 
tion, by  means  of  words,  of  truth  in  a  living  and  breathing  form, 
acting  on  the  emotions  according  to  laws  of  moral  truths,  and 
soothing  and  amusing  the  mind  according  to  the  same  great 
laws,  which  regulate  the  due  proportions  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
labour  and  relaxation,  is  the  highest  work  of  art. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  law,  under  which  all  human  intellect 
works,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  all  its  compositions  must  be 
constructed,  is  the  law  of  unity,  of  order,  symmetry,  regularity, 
precise  and  clearly  outlined  form,  and  defined  and  visible  propor- 
tions. Upon  this  law.  Nature  herself  rarely  appears  to  work. 
Whatever  be  the  secret  and  hidden  unity  of  her  proceedings, 
she  throws  her  outward  phenomena  before  us  with  a  profuse 
and  interminable  variety.  It  may  be  that  in  the  field  of  art, 
as  in  the  field  of  morals,  this  seeming  irregularity  of  nature 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  that  state  of  discipline  under  which 
we  are  here  placed.  While,  as  if  to  satisfy  the  longings  of 
our  reason,  for  perfect  unity  and  order,  she  has  given  to  man 
also  his  faculty  of  art,  and  enabled  him  in  his  own  combinations 
to  realize  a  certain  degree  of  unity,  which  may  blend  with,  set 
off,  and  even  improve  her  own  apparent  diversity.  There  is  not 
space  at  present  to  enter  further  into  this  principle,  which  ia  q£ 
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very  general  application,  in  determining  the  proportion  which 
human  art  should  bear  to  nature.  It  was  suggested  in  order 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  unity  into  the 
combinations  and  imitations  of  art  in  languages,  by  reducing  it  to 
rhythm  and  metre.  So  that  poetry,  or  the  faculty  of  creation, 
has  become  gradually  restricted  to  metrical  composition,  of  which 
the  great  charm  is  the  unity  of  proportions,  and  the  regularity  of 
cadences. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  arrive  at  Poetry,  as  the  highest  effort  of 
human  art.  And  at  Dramatic  Poetry,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Aristotle,  as  the  highest  branch  of  Poetry ;  because  it  involves 
more  of  all  the  elements  which  act  palpably  on  the  senses, — life, 
motion,  energy,  individuality,  sound,  gesture,  impersonation,  and 
even  the  accessories  of  the  other  arts,  painting  and  sculpture, 
such  as  figure  and  colour  ;  not  only  in  the  characters  themselves, 
but  in  the  scenic  and  architectural  decorations.  And  these, 
therefore,  are  the  reasons  why  young  minds  should  be  fed, 
stimulated,  amused,  and  instructed  by  Dramatic  Poetry. 

And  when  they  look  round  for  the  noblest  specimens  of  this 
art,  they  may  easily  be  taught  why  these  are  selected  from 
Greece.  For  if  the  chief  end  and  duty  of  art  is  to  exhibit  high 
abstract  truths  in  a  palpable,  passionate,  and  pleasing  form,  we 
should  expect  it  to  be  developed  in  the  highest  perfection,  wher- 
ever, from  the  operation  of  political  circumstances  acting  upon  a 
certain  natural  constitution  of  mind,  such  truths  had  been  made 
most  distinctly  a  subject  of  consciousness  and  reflection,  while  in 
the  same  minds  there  prevailed  the  most  acute  sensibility  to 
emotion,  and  the  most  importunate  demands  for  pleasurable  ex- 
citement. Such  was  peculiarly  the  condition  of  the  Greek.  All 
the  elements  of  mind  were  blended  in  him  into  a  combination, 
of  which  Plato  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  it  presented 
the  fairest  materials  possible  even  to  be  imagined,  for  rearing 
a  structure  of  human  perfection.  Sense  and  reason,  abstraction 
and  reality,  repose  and  energy,  order  and  disorder,  law  and 
license,  the  East  and  the  \Vest,  seem  to  have  met  together, 
as  it  were,  on  the  great  neutral  ground  of  Greece,  and  there  to 
have  thrown  out  a  nation,  which  has  played  a  vaster  part  in 
human  affairs,  and  has  served  perhaps  higher  ends  in  the  dis- 

I)ensations  of  Providence,  than  any  except  the  Jews.  More  or 
ess,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  fonn  of  theolog}'  or  philo- 
sophy, they  have  stood  to  the  world  at  large  in  some  such  rela- 
tion as  the  Jews.  And  not  the  least  portion  of  their  influence 
has  Ijeen  exerted  through  their  art. 

Still  a  young  mind  requires  something  more,  in  order  tho- 
roughly to  understand  and  appreciate  the  nature  of  a  Greek 
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tragedy.  It  comes  to  him  in  a  strange  garb,— enveloped  in  hard 
ana  mysterious  symbols  of  an  miknown  language,  beset  with  the 
perplexities  of  a  subtle  and  metaphysical  granmiar,  and  obscured 
by  many  peculiarities  of  manners  and  circumstances.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to  supply  him  with  some  analo- 
gies within  his  own  knowledge,  which  he  may  transfer  to  the 
unknown  subject  before  him,  and  be  enabled  to  understand  it. 

It  is  in  the  misapplication  of  such  analogies  that  the  chief  mis- 
take is  made,  which  perplexes  a  young  scholar,  in  approaching  the 
old  Greek  drama,  and  which  throws  it  into  mystery.  We  are  not 
speaking  now  of  Euripides,  scarcely  perhaps  even  of  Sophocles, 
much  less  of  the  later  dramatic  poetry  of  Athens,  but  of  its  two 
noblest  authors,  iSschylus  and  Aristophanes.  The  associations 
which  a  schoolboy  calls  up  and  transfers  to  the  pages  of  his 
Agamemnon,  are  those  of  a  modem  theatre, — the  playbill,  the 
gaslight,  the  stifling  atmosphere,  the  noisy  pit,  the  indolent 
boxes,  the  vulgar  gallery,  collected  for  the  mere  purpose  of  whiling 
away  a  lazy  evenmg  before  a  shifting  scene,  which,  even  if  at 
times  it  stumbles  on  a  truth,  or  is  compelled  to  exhibit  a  virtue, 
thinks  of  little  but  a  temporary  applause,  and  of  pampering  a 
vitiated  craving  for  amusement  and  excitement.  That  Grecian 
art  itself  soon  sunk  into  this  degenerate  and  degraded  form,  is 
too  obvious.  But  in  the  hands  of  i^schylus  and  Aristophanes  it 
was  something  very  different.  Three  great  minds,  -ffischylus, 
Aristophanes,  and  Plato,  seem  to  have  placed  themselves  at 
the  crisis  of  Athenian  history,  in  the  front  of  that  battle  which 
was  to  be  waged  between  antiquity,  religion,  truth,  law,  order, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  innovation,  infi- 
delity, scepticism,  licentiousness,  disorder,  vice,  and  selfishness, 
on  the  other.  What  Plato  taught  and  prophesied  abstractedly 
in  the  groves  of  Academus,  -ffischylus  and  Aristophanes  threw 
into  life  and  brought  out  instinct  with  motion  on  the  stage  of 
the  theatre.  And  the  theatre  was  a  consecrated  ground ;  the 
drama,  a  holy  ceremony;  the  poet,  a  minister  of  religion.  It 
was  as  if  amidst  the  gathering  horrors  of  the  French  revolution, 
when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human  wickedness  was 
about  to  be  broken  open,  and  a  maddened  fanatical  populace 
would  listen  no  more  to  the  sober  voice  of  the  preacher  from  the 
pulpit,  some  great  and  holy  mind,  uncommissioned  except  by  the 
voice  of  nature  within  his  own  heart,  had  come  forward  in  some 
old  cathedral,  to  make  to  them  the  only  appeal  which  they  would 
listen  to,  and  dressing  up  the  deepest  truths  of  religion  in  the 
form  of  mystery  or  drama,  had  endeavoured,  from  an  altar  no 
longer  occupied  by  its  own  appointed  minister,  to  soothe,  to 
guide,   to   counsel,   to  warn  them,  as  a  prophet  and  a  ^^<i^« 
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Until  -ffischylus  and  Aristophanes, — iEschylus  especially,- 
acknowledged  in  this  character,  and  approached  with  the  reve* 
rence  due  to  it,  their  language  must  be  unintelligible,  and  their 
works  a  problem. 

It  is  at  least  consolatory  and  ennobling  to  human  nature  to 
cherish  such  a  belief — to  think  that  ^schyhis  would  have  repelled 
with  indignation  the  charge  of  profaning  and  degrading  his  power 
by  a  wanton  capricious  excitement  of  terror  and  pity,  as  children 
are  frightened  with  a  magic-lantern ;  or  by  pandering  to  the 
idle  amusement  of  a  licentious  populace.  He  himself  dedicated, 
we  know,  his  tragedies  to  time,  XP^^V  '"^C  rpayc^iSfac  avtrlQiro '. 
And  no  one  can  read  attentively  at  least  three  of  his  plays,  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Eumenides,  and  the  Prometheus,  without 
recognizing  beneath  the  outward  veil  a  depth  of  meaning  which 
gives  them  a  far  higher  character  than  any  ordinary  work  of 
modern  art  can  ever  possess.  Happily  it  is  not  necessary  to 
confirm  such  an  hypothesis  by  tracing  it  through  all  the  seventy, 
or  ninety,  or  even  more,  dramas,  partly  tragic  and  partly 
satyric,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him.  One  w^ho  duly  and 
worthily  estimates  the  value  and  importance  of  Greek  literature, 
may  not  fear,  perhaps,  to  consider  it  a  blessing  of  Providence 
that  so  much,  and  so  much  only  of  it  as  we  now  possess,  has 
been  saved  from  its  wreck.  But  upon  every  remaining  portion 
of  -^schylus  there  is  stamped  a  singular  moral,  political,  and 
theological  character,  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  suc- 
cessors, and  entitles  him  to  the  just  appellation  of  "  Vates,"  in 
its  double  sense, — as  the  great  prophet,  as  well  as  poet,  of  Grecian 
antiquity. 

With  this  title  the  whole  analogy  would  open  to  the  student, 
between  the  heathen  and  the  Christian  Vates  of  the  present  day. 
He  would  understand  that  in  all  forms  of  human  society  a  power 
must  be  created,  or  will  rise  up  spontaneously  somewhere,  to 
check  and  contend  against,  and  guide  the  erring  and  larger 
portion  of  our  nature.  He  would  comprehend  that  where  no 
such  power  has  been  established  and  perpetuated  by  Providence 
in  a  visible  appointed  priesthood,  or  where  it  has  been  cast  off 
by  man,  there  some  self-commissioned  ministers  must  assume 
to  themselves  that  office,  taking  as  their  credentials,  not  an 
external  ordination  by  the  hands  of  God's  ministers,  but  the 
seeming  voice  of  Heaven  manifested  by  the  higher  aspirations  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  by  the  faculties  which  have  been  imparted 
to  them  of  good.  And  he  would  recognize  in  all  the  higher 
works  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  whether  in  poetry,  philosophy,  or 

*  Athen«ut,  lib.  viii.  c.  18. 
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history,  the  voice  of  such  a  self-constituted  heathen  church,  pro- 
testing against  the  vices  and  follies  which  surrounded  her,  and 
striving  still  to  uphold  some  fragments  of  the  truth  amid  a 
general  corruption.  Nor  would  it  destroy  this  analogy,  or  do 
any  thing  but  impress  on  him  more  deeply  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  placing  such  a  church  on  a  basis  like  that  of  the 
Christian,  independent  of  the  popular  voice,  to  find  that,  where 
no  such  independence  was  secured  to  it  by  a  formal  commission 
from  Heaven,  and  by  the  recognition  of  the  civil  power,  there  the 
persons  who  undertook  its  office  were  compelled  to  degrade 
themselves  to  meet  the  popular  taste,  and  to  disguise  themselves 
under  the  forms  of  actors,  or  even  mountebanks,  in  order  to  gain 
access  for  their  truths  to  the  popular  ear. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  poetry  simply  as 
addressed  to  the  feelings  and  fancy,  whether  vitiated  or  not,  and 
the  excellence  of  Greek  poetry  as  consisting  solely  in  its  superior 
power  of  pleasing,  much  that  has  here  been  said  will  appear 
farfetched  and  extravagant.  And  still  more,  what  must  now  be 
added.  But  no  one  can  read  attentively  either  the  works  or  the 
history  of  the  Oreek  dramatists,  without  observing  their  intimate 
connexion  with  certain  theological,  political,  phuosophical,  and 
ethical  systems.  A  careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  respectively  by  -ffischylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  above  all  by  Aristophanes,  would  be  the  best  comment  on  this 
suggestion ;  and  would  exhibit  a  singular  transition  of  doctrine 
analogous  to  that  which  followed  more  openly  in  the  philosophical 
schools.  It  was  the  Antigone  which  raised  Sophocles  to  the  office 
of  Strategus*.  It  was  not  merely  corruption  of  taste,  but  cor- 
ruption of  aU  other  principles,  wnich  Aristophanes  lays  to  the 
charge  of  Euripides.  As  tne  germs  of  all  knowledge,  divine  and 
human,  Were  sought  out  and  believed  to  exist  in  the  pages  of 
Homer,  so  subsequent  dramatic  poets  still  occupied  the  same  com- 
prehensive position,  and  from  it  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
Athenian  people  that  general  instruction,  in  whatever  province, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  age  required  or  invited.  And 
with  the  intimate  and  inseparable  analogies  which  bind  together 
all  higher  practical  and  speculative  truths,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  not  to  become  severally  representatives  of  particular  schools 
or  systems  of  general  philosophy.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Euripides  was  the  pocft  of  the  Sophists.  Far  above  him 
stood  Sophocles,  no  unfit  representative  of  the  practical,  mode- 
rate, ethical,  Socratic  school.  And  highest  of  all  we  must  place 
j^chylus,  as  the  poetical   type  of  the  profound,    mysterious 

*  Petit  iii.  l&  mis. 
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orientalism  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Not  that  in  .^^schylns, 
any  more  than  in  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  it  an  abstract 
speculative  philosophy  which  he  endeavoured  to  embody  and 
impress.  It  was  essentially  practical;  religiously,  morally,  and 
politically  practical ;  and  addressed  to  the  Athenian  people  with 
reference  to  their  practical  duties  and  circumstances. 

But  to  appreciate  its  excellence,  we  ought  to  understand  the 
forces  which  it  was  brought  forward  to  resist.  For  all  instruc- 
tion implies  resistance,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  resistance  it  is 
shaped  and  directed. 

Considered  in  this  light,  we  shall  be  able  to  reconcile  the  seem- 
ingly sceptical  tone  of  his  theology,  with  the  constantly  recurring 
assertions  of  the  grandest  principles  of  religious  truth.  His 
scepticism  was  directed  to  the  modem,  materialized,  profane 
Polytheism  of  Greece.  And  though  Plato*  does  censure  a  par- 
ticular passage  as  exhibiting  unworthy  views  of  the  Divine  nature^ 
he  nowhere  classes  ^Sschylus  in  the  same  condemnation  with 
Homer,  the  founder  of  the  Greek  Neology.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  well-known  mysterious  chorus  of  the  Agamemnon,  which 
Mr.  Harford  has  rendered  in  far  more  pleasing  verses  than  our 
own,  but  in  departing  from  strict  literal  accuracy  has  failed  to 
mark  the  important  distinction  contained  in  the  onginal. 

Jove,  whosoe'er  he  be ! 

If  invoked  this  name  doth  please  him, 
By  this  do  I  address  him, — 
I  may  not  guess  of  aught, 

"While  all  1  weigh, 
Save  Jove — if  from  my  anxious  thoughts 
The  bootless  weight  in  truth  'tis  meet  to  cast  away : 
For  neither  he  who  once  was  great  before  him, 

With  hardihood  invincible 
Like  a  boiling  torrent  roaring, 

Aught,  as  one  gone  by,  could  tell. 
And  he,  who  next  arose,  at  last 
Found  his  third  thrower^,  and  is  past. 

Think  of  the  crimes  incorporated  in  the  modem  Greek 
mythology — the  "  battles  of  the  giants  ;*"  "  the  hatred,  fierce  and 
deep;""  '*the  kindred  strife:"^  tX^pac  TroXAac  icat  TravroSaTrac 
flfwv  re  KQi  i]pa;(uv,  7r/)oc  ov^ytvuq  re  koL  oiKtlovQ  avrwv*.,  and 
this  avowed  bewilderment  of  thought  on  such  a  subject  will  be 
only  the  poetical  expression  of  Plato^s  own  repeated  assertions. 

'  Repub.  lib.  ii.  ad  finem. 

*  Or  "vanquisher;"  compare  Prometheus  955. 

*  Plato,  Repub.  ii.  p.  378. 
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It  is  not  Atheism;   but  the  struggle  of  an  old  and  elevated 
theology  against  a  new  popular  superstition. 

The  gods  of  the  people  may  be  many,  one  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  other ;  but  the  God  of  iEschylus,  veiled  under  the  only 
name  which  he  dares  to  employ,  is  one  and  the  same  for  ever, 
the  God  of  eternity  and  righteousness,  the  moral  Governor  of 
men.     Without  a  pause  he  breaks  forth : — 

But  unto  Jove,  whoe'er  with  zeal 
And  faith  the  victor  hymn  doth  peal, 

All  in  all  shall  gain  the  meed 

Of  an  understanding  heart — 
Jove  that  mortal  man  doth  lead 
To  tread  the  paths  of  wisdom's  art — 

Jove  that  knowledge  upon  pain 

Rivets  ever  to  remain. 
There  droppeth  e'en  in  sleep,  within 
The  heart,  the  pang  of  mem'ried  sin ; 
And  e'en  to  ears  that  will  not  hear 
Judgment  hath  returned  with  fear. 
For  of  heavenly  powers,  I  ween, 

On  their  glorious  bench  of  state 
Seated,  there  is  a  grace  compulsory  as  fate. 

So,  when  the  belief  in  the  moral  government  of  God  was  fast 
dying  away,  amidst  the  encroachments  and  licentiousness  of  a 
popular  religion, — when  the  stem,  awful  doctrines  of  retribution 
were  melted  down  into  a  soft  easy  ritual  of  forms  and  sacrifices, 
or  were  confounded  and  abandoned  altogether,  amidst  the  con- 
vulsions and  vicissitudes  which  accompany  democracy, — ^Sschylus 
brought  forward  the  Agamemnon,  it  would  be  scarcely  too  strong 
to  say,  mainly,  at  least  in  its  theological  character,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  great  truth  of  Divine  retribution ;  slow  indeed,  but 
certain :  bidmg  its  time, — "  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children;'  not  to  be  soothed  by  gifts;  not  to  be  averted 
even  by  repentance  alone.  Once  more  we  must  offer  a  literal 
verbal  translation,  instead  of  Mr.  Harford's  elegant  lines;  in 
which  it  must  again  be  suggested,  that  the  chief  obscurity  com- 
plained of  results  from  an  unwillingness  to  grapple  with  the  text 
with  strict  literal  grammatical  accuracy. 

O  monarch  Jove,  and  night  of  joy  I 

Winner  thou  of  glories  great ! 
Thou,  that  on  the  towers  of  Troy 

Castedst  a  close-staked  net  offaie^ 
That  neither  old,  nor  aught  of  young 
O'er  the  giant  maze-toils  sprung 

i2 
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Of  servile  thrall — 

Ate  that  did  capture  all ! 
Jove  the  Xenian  mighty  one, 

Tliat  wrought  this  deed  I  worship  low — 
Him  who  on  Priam's  robberson 

Long  of  old  so  bent  his  bow, 
That  nor  before  the  mortal  hour,  nor  spent  above  the  stars 

Futile  he  launched  the  bolt  of  Mars, 
It  was  from  Jove  the  stroke  they  caught ! 
Say  may  we  this,  and  track  it  out. 
As  the  man  worked  hath  he  thriven — 
Yet  was  there  one,  who  said  that  Heaven 

Deigned  not  for  mortal  men  to  care, 

By  whom  of  hallowed  things  the  beauty  fair 

Was  trodden  down.     Not  godly  he ! 

And  the  truth  is  bared  to  see 

On  offsprings  of  a  race  that  dare 

What  man  should  dare  not — breathing  war 

More  than  beseems — their  halls  to  woe  o'erflowed, 
Above  the  extremest  verge  of  good. 

So  if  Bishop  Butler  himself  had  wished  to  condense  his  chap- 
ter on  moral  discipline,  in  his  Analogy,  he  could  scarcely  wish  for 
better  words  than  the  oft-repeated  phrase  of  -ffischylus,  vaOu 
/laOoC)  "  wisdom  by  suffering,^"  which  he  seems  never  wearied  of 
enforcing.  So  when  the  sophist  or  the  atheist  would  endeavour 
to  escape  from  the  shame  of  sin,  and  the  justice  of  his  own 
responsibility,  by  attributing  the  calamities  of  guilt  to  some 
necessary  revulsion  of  fortune,  ^schylus  fixes  it  at  once  on 
the  true  cause — man's  guilt  itself.  And  as  a  part  of  his 
grand  moral  theology  (and  a  necessary  part  in  explaining  the 
great  mystery  of  moral  government,  shadowed  out  upon  earth), 
he  brings  forward  strongly  and  repeatedly,  as  a  Christian  might 
do,  the  propagation  of  crime  from  crime,  and  of  punishment 
from  trespass,  stretching  through  distant  years,  and  ^^  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  even  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion,'** while  he  traces  up  the  death  of  Agamemnon  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  Iphigenia,  and  tliat  still  farther  to  the  feast  of  Thyestes. 

.  There  hath  been  wrought  *mongst  mortal  man 
An  aged  tale 

Of  ancient  span — 
That  a  hero's  giant  weal 

Full-grown  begets  a  progeny, 
And  does  not  all  unchildren*d  die. 

And  that  from  luck  too  blessed  below, 

Sprouts  to  a  race  unglutted  woe. 
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But  I  from  other  men  apart, 

Stand  with  a  solitary  heart. 

For  'tis  the  impious  deed  of  crime, 

Which  more  begets  in  after  time, 

Like  to  its  parent's  blood. 

But  the  fate  of  righteous  hearths 

Is  fair  for  aye  in  their  children's  births ; 

While  pamper'd  pride  is  wont  to  get — 

Each  ancient  one  a  child  that  thriveth 
Fresh  in  man's  evils,  soon  or  late, 

Whene'er  the  doomed  hour  arriveth. 
And  the  infant  crime  begetteth, 

As  darkness  springing  out  of  light, 
A  demon — her  we  dare  not  fight — 

The  unholy  hardihood. 
Of  Ate  black  as  night — Ate  that  sitteth 
Upon  the  palace  roofs,  like  to  her  parent's  brood. 

The  same  deep  truths  are  brought  out  with  still  more  force  in 
the  Eumenides.  And  they  are  accompanied  with  a  number  of 
little  touches,  all  to  an  eye  conversant  in  philosophy,  connected 
with  a  profound  and  true  system  of  doctrines.  Thus  with 
jEschylus,  words  are  no  arbitrary  conventional  symbols,  but  are 
invested  with  a  mysterious  meaning  and  power,  such  as  we  find 
applied  to  them  in  Scripture.  When  he  plays  on  the  name  of 
Helen,  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  frigid  wit,  but  with  a  sense  of 
that  prophetic  inspiration  which  is  daily  working  around  us,  and 
secretly  guiding  the  tongue,  even  where  all  seems  chance.  If 
Clytemnestra  scorns  to  put  faith  in  dreams,  he  himself  refers  to 
them  as  replete  with  mysterious  lessons.  Thus  every  act  through- 
out the  play  is  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  providence  of 
God.  Thus  a  parentis  blessing,  or  a  child's  curse,  is  not  thrown 
lightly  by,  as  pregnant  with  no  consequences,  but  is  treated  as  it 
is  treated  in  the  Bible — with  awe  and  reverence.  Thus  mere 
external  acts,  like  Agamemnon's  ti-eading  upon  purple,  even  where 
little  of  evil  intention  lurks  within,  are  dealt  with  as  objects  of 
praise  or  censure,  of  Heaven's  punishment,  and  man's  responsi- 
bility. And  to  these  may  be  added,  the  singular  orientalism  of 
his  illustrations,  ideas,  and  even  language,  which  carry  back  the 
reader  at  every  step  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  regions  where  a 
deep  philosophy  was  still  preserved,  under  a  positive  external 
system  of  opinion  and  conduct,  farthest  opposed  to  the  modern 
sophistry  of  Athens,  and  wonderfully  congenial  and  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

Nor  is  the  peculiar  ethical  character  of  iEschylus  less  strik- 
ing.    Take,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  the  struggle  within  the 
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mind  of  Agamemnon,  when  he  is  compelled  to  contemplate  the 
sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  and  examine  it  as  an  ethical  picture, 
which  it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  mode  in  which  his  distresses  and  perplexities  are  accumu- 
lated and  involved,  even  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  the 
language ;  his  patience  at  first ;  the  sudden  introduction  of  Chal- 
cas ;  the  startling  and  revolting  of  his  heart  from  such  a  deed ;  the 
sophistry  by  which  he  becomes  reconciled  to  it ;  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  a  false  religion ;  the  suppression  of  the  fatal  resolution  once 
formed,  and  its  concealment,  under  the  vain  brief  hope  that  all  may 
be  well;  and  at  last  the  stem  ferocity  with  which  the  purpose  once 
determined  on  is  followed  up,  all  exhibit  the  ethical  profoundness 
and  accuracy  of  j^schylus  in  a  most  wonderful  light.  And  let 
the  student  then  contrast  the  scene  with  the  compositions  of 
other  poets,  even  of  Lucretius,  on  the  same  subject,  in  which 
little  is  attempted  but  the  excitement  of  mere  pity  or  terror.  Let 
him  observe  how  j^schylus  himself,  without  abandoning  these 
necessary  ingredients,  or  rather  while  embodying  them  in  the 
highest  perfection,  has  subordinated  them  to  his  higher  ethical  and 
practical  end;  and  he  may  then,  perhaps,  understand  the  justice  of 
describing  ^schylus  not  only  as  a  theolo^n,  but  as  a  moralist ; 
differing  only  from  abstract  theorists  by  his  power  of  clothing  the 
same  deep  truths  in  form  and  colour,  and  in  exhibiting  them  to 
the  senses.  The  whole  passage  (one  of  the  gems  of  the  Aga- 
memnon), though  long,  must  yet  be  transcribed :  and  if  wo  once 
more  attempt  a  literal  translation,  which  a  schoolboy  might 
render  word  for  word,  instead  of  taking  Mr.  Harford^s,  it  is  from 
the  wish  to  show  that  even  in  the  choruses  of  ^schylus,  confess- 
edly the  most  difficult  of  Greek  poetry,  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
strict  grammatical  accuracy,  the  most  important  of  a  scholar'^s 
habits,  even  in  a  metrical  form.  And  the  possibility  and  necessity 
of  this  is  one  of  the  chief  points  which  we  wish  to  suggest  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  tne  study  of  Greek  poetry,  as  one  of 
the  first  conditions  for  appreciating  and  realizing  its  utility. 

And  then  the  aged  monarch,  chief 

Of  Achaia's  gathered  fleet, 
Laying  not  on  seer  his  grief, 

But  heaving  low  his  breath  to  meet 

Each  deep-smitten  blow  of  fate — 
When  to  wind-bound  spells  a  prey 

That  drain'd  each  store — the  Argive  hosts 
Down  were  bowing,  as  they  lay 

Stretch'd  along  Chalcis'  strait,  on  Aulis'  refluent  coasts — 
And  blasts  from  Strymon  coming  still, 

Fall  of  hateful  holiday, 
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Of  famine  full,  and  anchorage  ill, 
Bewilderments  of  mortars  skill, 
Sparing  nought  of  ships  and  cables, 

And  a  time  of  back-stretch'd  length, 
Setting  to  waste  in  bankrupt  tables^, 

Were  with'ring  down  the  flower  of  Argive  strengfth— 
When  than  the  storm  of  the  bitter  north 

Another  med*cine  heavier  far 
The  prophet  seer  did  trumpet  forth, 

Unto  the  chiefs  of  war, 
When  he  dared  the  name  propound — 

Artemis — that  the  royal  pair 
With  their  sceptres  smote  the  ground. 

And  failed  to  stifle  in  the  tear. — 
Thus  he  spoke  with  deepened  tone, 
The  mighty  king — the  aged  one  : 
**  Hard  the  fate  to  disobey ! 

And  hard  if  I  shall  slay  my  child. 
Idol  of  my  house,  and  stay. 

Having  my  father-hands  deflFd 
With  streams  of  murder'd  virgin  gore. 

Near  a  hallowed  altar  floor. 
Which  of  these  without  its  ill  ? 

How  may  I  ever  be 
Recreant  to  my  fleet,  and  fail 

My  chivalrous  confederacy  ? 
Yea — for  that  they  should  desire 
Wrathfully  with  wrath  of  fire, 
A  victim  which  the  storm  may  stay. 
E'en  a  virgin  life  to  slay. 

It  were  but  meet  I — For  all  be  well !" 
And  soon  as  on  his  neck  he  took 
Stern  compulsion's  iron  yoke, 
Breathing  from  his  soul  within 
A  godless  veering  blast  of  sin. 

Blast  unholy,  blast  impure. 
From  that  hour,  with  changed  heart, 
He  took  the  demon  part. 

All  to  dare  and  all  endure. 
For  counsellor  of  shame 
The  sad  and  cheating  dream 

Of  one  first  crime  man  recklessly  doth  steel. 
And  thus  he  dared  be  made 
Slayer  of  his  child,  as  aid 

Of  woman- venging  wars,  and  first-fruits  of  his  keels. 
And  prayers  to  Heaven,  and  calls  that  sought 

Her  father's  friends,  and  virgin  life 


*  Tht  words  in  Italics  art  those  which  havo  no  eorrtspondlDg  words  in  tht  originaL 
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Stem  arbiters — they  set  at  nought, 

Thirsting  for  the  battle-strife. 
He  bade  the  priestly  slaughterers  fell, — 

Her  father  he — when  prayer  was  done, 
Roird  in  her  mantle,  where  she  fell 

High  on  the  altar,  like  a  fawn. 
To  take  and  light  her,  as  she  lay, 
Flat  on  her  face,  unflinchingly ; 

And  on  her  delicate  mouth  to  keep 

A  guard — the  voice,  whose  curse  might  steep 
The  house  in  ill,  with  force  to  fence, 
And  muffled  curbs'  dumb  violence. 
Then  pouring  to  the  ground  her  veil  of  saffiron  dye. 
Stood  she  smiting  from  her  eye 

Of  her  slayers  each  apart. 

With  a  pity-longing  dart ; 
E'en  as  in  pictur'd  tablets,  first 

Advanced  and  fairest,  as  she  fain 
Would  plead  with  them  by  name  as  erst. 

Since  oft  and  oft  of  yore,  within 
Her  father's  festal  chieftain  halls, 

She  sang ;  and  yet  untouch'd  by  sin, 
With  holy  voice,  and  soul  of  love, 

Her  dear  sire's  life  of  festivals 
To  glorify  she  strove. 

Life  of  the  wine-cup  third  outpoured 

In  thanks  to  the  Preserving  Lord. 
But  all  beyond  1  saw  not — nor  can  tell. 

This  translation  is  only  offered  as  so  literal,  that  a  schoolboy 
might  render  it  word  for  word.  But  if  it  only  suggest  a  few  of 
the  delicate  touches  of  the  original  picture  (for  a  picture  -^schy- 
lus  evidently  had  before  his  eyes),  the  reader  will  be  reluctant 
to  leave  it,  and  return  to  a  more  dull  criticism.  And  yet  to 
understand  the  Agamemnon,  as  well  as  all  the  higher  works 
of  Grecian  art,  not  only  its  theological  and  ethical,  but  its  poli- 
tical character,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  If  even  comedy  (if  to 
observant  eyes  even  the  gross  wild  farce  of  Aristophanes)  was  at 
Athens  only  another  and  more  popular  form  of  political  instruc- 
tion, much  more  would  tragedy  be  directed  to  the  same  end. 
There  was  no  privacy  or  retirement  in  Athenian  life.  Every  one 
was  compelled  to  be  a  public  man,  and  to  think  of  and  take  part 
in  politics  in  some  form  or  another.  How  much  more  a  man 
gifted  like  i¥lschylus  with  the  noblest  faculties  of  mind,  and  who 
must  either  have  been  an  idiot  not  to  have  felt  the  evils  which 
were  gathering  round  his  country,  or  a  selfish  voluptuary  to  have 
profaned  his  powers  to  amuse  merely,  at  a  time  when  warning 
and  chastisement  were  required. 
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The  performance  of  the  Orestea  is  placed  by  Clinton  in  the 
year  458  b.  c,  the  same  year  (it  is  a  singular  coincidence)  in 
which  the  orator  Lysias,  the  chosen  representative  of  all  the 
principles  which  iEschylus  would  repudiate,  was  bom.  It  was 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Messenian,  and  the  third  of  the  Egyptian 
war.  And  i£schylus,  now  approaching  to  the  close  of  his  life 
(he  died  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  69),  could  see  and 
understand  the  spirit  of  democratical  ambition  which  was  grow- 
uig  with  Athenian  ascendancy,  and  planning  every  day  fresh 
schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  especially  in  the  East.  The  direct 
political  object  of  the  Eumenides  appended,  as  it  seems  naturally, 
to  the  poetical  tale  of  the  Orestea,  is  obvious.  It  was  to  uphold 
the  power  of  the  Areopagus  as  the  representative  of  ancient  law 
and  order,  against  the  aggressions  of  the  democracy,  and  to 
cement,  if  possible,  the  foreign  alliance  with  Argos,  which  seemed 
likely  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  without  in- 
volving it  in  the  struggle  between  ijacedaemon  and  Athens.  It 
had  besides  another  object  connected  with  theology.  It  exhi- 
bited in  a  strong  light  the  value  of  the  political  institutions  and 
social  order,  which  were  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
rising  demagogues,  as  tempering  and  mediating,  as  it  were, 
between  guilty  men  and  the  strict  inexorable  decree  of  punish- 
ment to  follow  upon  crime.  The  Eumenides  represent  the  high 
stem  law  of  moral  retribution,  which  formed,  and  rightly  formed, 
an  essential  part  of  the  moral  theology  of  ancient  heathenism. 
Against  this  was  contending,  in  Athens,  the  lax,  easy,  self-indul- 
gent creed  of  sophistry,  which  would  emancipate  man  by  some 
theory  or  another  from  his  moral  responsibility  to  God  ;  and  this 
creed  was  supported  by  the  instinctive  demands  and  expectations 
of  mercy  to  temper  justice,  which  are  as  much  implanted  in  our 
minds,  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  shows,  are  as  much  authorized  by 
experience,  as  the  fear  of  simple  justice.  And  what  Christianity 
has  done  to  reconcile  the  two,  the  heathen  philosopher  could 
seek  and  find  only  in  the  appointed  intervention  of  human  tribu- 
nals and  established  law.  Of  this  power,  the  representative  was 
the  Areopagus ;  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Areopagus,  now  attacked 
every  day,  iEschylus  foresaw  that  the  whole  fabric  of  society  at 
Athens  must  be  dissolved ;  that  the  authority  to  judge  and  to 
punish  must  pass  back  from  the  state  to  the  individual ;  that,  as 
one  instance  out  of  many,  the  law  of  the  blood-avenger  must  be 
restored,  by  which  the  surviving  relative,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  executive,  was  bound  by  the  old  traditionary  injunction  to 
take  the  law  upon  himself,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  him  by 
whom  man^s  blood  had  been  shed. 

With  this  palpable  and  almost  professed  political  object  in  the 
Eumenides,  it  is  not  perhaps  unreasonable  to  connect  asLo^iloiSx^ 
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political  object  in  the  Agamemnon, — to  warn  the  Athenians 
against  those  plans  of  aggressive  vengeance  upon  the  East,  which, 
flushed  with  their  victories  on  their  own  soil,  and  full  of  the  lust 
of  empire,  they  were  now  cherishing ;  to  warn  them  against  it 
by  the  prophecy,  which  he  so  often  and  ostentatiously  repeat-s, 
that  excess  of  wealth  and  power  is  the  first  parent  of  crime ; 
that  even  an  act  of  retribution  may  be  also  an  act  of  sin,  and 
draw  down  vengeance ;  that  ruin  is  the  next  door  neighbour 
ofiJroc Yoc  to  prosperity ;  that  the  gods  are  not  heedless  of  men 
of  blooa;  that  to  capture  may  be  the  first  step  to  being  cap- 
tured ;  that  moderation  should  be  the  great  prayer  of  all  men. 
These  are  ethical  maxims,  not  officiously  and  pedantically  ob- 
truded, as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  the  yvCjfiai  of  Euri- 
pides ;  but  confined  in  their  proper  place  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chorus,  and  forming  the  key-note  to  the  whole  tragedy.  Let  the 
student  take,  for  instance,  the  following  chorus,  and  listen  to  it, 
as  to  the  voice  of  a  great  and  good  statesman,  anticipating  the 
calamities  which  he  felt  rather  than  saw  to  be  coming  upon  his 
country,  while  hurried  away  in  its  false  dream  of  security  and 
aggrandizement : 

O  wherefore  thus,  with  fixed  spell, 
Doth  Terror,  like  a  sentinel, 

Hover  o'er  my  boding  heart  ? 
And  the  wizard  song  inspired, 
All  unbidden  and  unhired, 

Comes  to  play  the  prophet's  part  ? 
Nor  like  visions  ill-discerned 
Hath  firm  Resolve  the  fancies  spumed, 
Seated  with  trustful  soul  unmoved 
On  my  bosom's  throne  beloved  ? 
Time  it  is,  since  with  serrie  fast 
Of  cables  from  the  stem-head  cast, 
Along  the  sand-sunk  vessels'  side 
The  host  did  pass  its  manhood's  tide, 
"When  it  gathered  under  Troy, 
Climbing  the  vessels'  side  in  joy. 
And  now  from  tale  of  eyes  I  learn, 
Self- witnessing  their  glad  return. 

Yet  still  the  dirge  without  a  lyre — 
Dirge  of  Erynnis — there  doth  wail 

Self-taught  within  my  soul  on  fire, 
Not  grasping  all,  as  wont  of  old, 
Hope's  hero-spirit,  calm  and  bold. 
It  telleth  not  an  idle  tale — 

My  heart,  as  with  convulsed  unrest, 
It  bids  my  bowels  heave  and  quail 

Against  my  fate-foreseeing  breast. 
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Pray  I  these  Tisions,  falsehoods  all 
From  my  forecasting  thoughts  may  fall, 
Like  blighted  bloom^ 
Into  abortion's  doom ! 
For  the  bound  of  pampered  weal 
Eateth  on,  and  hungers  still ; 
Since  disease  doth  press  its  fall, 
A  neighbour  without  party-wall. 
And  the  proud  man's  fate 
Cleaving  its  pathway  straight, 
Vessel'Uket 

On  a  hidden  reef  doth  strike. 
Tet  if  a  portion  overboard, 
From  its  gotten  treasure-hoard, 
A  grudging  timid  hand  doth  fling. 
From  a  modest- measured  sling, 
Down,  down,  it  doth  not  go, 
Cargoed  o'er  deep  with  woe, 
Found'ring  headlong,  hearth  and  hall, 
And  whelm  in  ocean  boat  and  all. 
O !  oft  with  sheaths  the  arms  that  fill, 
From  tilths  that  bear. 
From  year  to  year, 
Jove's  gift  the  famine-plague  doth  kill ! 
But  that  which  once  hath  fall'n  upon  the  ground-— 
Deadly  gush  from  hero's  wound- 
Black  gory  blood, —  with  charmed  strain. 
What  voice  could  call  to  life  again  ? 
Oh  !  not,  if  this  were  good  to  do, 
Had  Jove  suppressed  the  leech  who  knew 
Well  of  the  dead,  their  souls  to  bring 
Back  unto  life  unsufiering. 
And  were  it  not  a  power  from  heaven. 

Firm  sentinell'd  were  prisoning  in 
The  power  by  gods  to  prophet  given. 

Lest  the  victory  it  win. 
My  heart  would  reach  the  goal  before 
My  tongue,  and  forth  this  torrent  pour. 
But  now  in  darkness  groping, 

It  mutters  deep  with  wrath  and  pain. 
Nought  timely  to  unravel  hoping 

Of  the  fate-entangled  skein. 
While  my  soul  smoulders  deep  within. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  giving  directly  ethical  instruction  like 
this  that  ^schylus  is  a  poet ;  it  is  in  transfusing  this  abstract 
generalized  philosophy  into  a  bodily  form :  and  this  he  has  done 
in  the  whole  story  and  plot  of  the  Agamemnon.    Agamenmon  is 
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his  Athens — the  great  and  powerful  monarch,  lying,  as  all  nmn- 
kind  are  lying,  under  a  curse  from  Heaven  on  account  of  the  crimes 
of  his  forefathers,  and  therefore  not  in  a  condition  to  trust  to  any 
present  prosperity,  much  less  to  venture  boldly  on  any  scheme 
either  of  vengeance  or  of  aggrandizement.  He  is  visited  by  an 
act  of  injustice, — tempted  to  undertake  to  avenge  it, — in  the 
prosecution  of  this  vengeance,  led  on  by  the  false  and  guilty 
mythology  of  the  day,  to  commit  a  crime  in  order  to  ensure  suc- 
cess ;  he  carries  the  whole  force  of  Greece  upon  Asia, — after 
a  long  struggle  is  successful ;  and  returns  home  covered  with  vic- 
tory, but  stained  with  blood,  to  find  his  marriage-bed  polluted, 
his  child  in  exile,  his  country  made  a  prey  to  a  tyrant,  revolution 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  it,  and  himself  ready  to  fall  a  victim 
beneath  the  dagger  of  his  adulterous  wife.  That  such  was  in 
reality  the  general  effect  of  the  Trojan  expedition  upon  the 
domestic  and  political  circumstances  of  Greece  we  know.  That 
it  would  be  repeated,  in  the  event  of  any  other  foreign  expedi- 
tions which  should  once  more  pour  the  torrent  of  war  back  from 
Greece  upon  the  East,  might  be  foreseen  by  any  statesman.  No 
lesson  of  more  truth  or  necessity  could  be  given  to  the  fanatical 
democracy  of  Athens,  always,  as  Thucydides  describes  them, 
anticipating  possession,  and  believing  every  thing  possible  which 
they  conceived  or  desired.  And  this  lesson,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  is  stamped  upon  the  whole  structure  of  the  Agamemnon, 
and  throws  into  order  whatever  is  otherwise  perplexing.  In  par- 
ticular it  explains  what  critics,  who  have  looked  in  it  tor  nothing 
but  an  excitement  of  terror  and  pity,  have  often  complained  of — 
the  protraction  of  the  drama  after  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  has 
been  accomplished.  The  whole  dialogue  between  the  Chorus, 
^gystheus,  and  Clytemnestra,  bears  upon  the  illustration  of  the 
political  convulsions  produced  by  the  fall  of  Agamemnon,  as  the 
type  of  those  general  convulsions  which  would  follow  under  all 
similar  circumstances.  The  rule  of  a  woman,  the  tyranny  of  the 
cowardly  "stay-at-home''  ^Egystheus,  the  insult  and  threaten- 
ing upon  the  old  men  who  formed  the  great  council  of  the  state, 
their  vain  attempt  at  resistance,  and  final  submission  to  oppres- 
sion ;  and  the  prophesied  return  of  Orestes,  once  more  to  stain 
the  house  with  blood,  and  to  throw  the  kingdom  into  confusion ; 
are  all  touches  which  would  come  home  naturally  and  readily  to 
the  mind  of  an  Athenian  audience,  bent  on  following  the  same 
steps  v;hich  Agamemnon  had  first  taken,  and  exposed  therefore 
to  the  same  end. 

To  give  this  warning,  however,  its  due  force  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  was  to  be  embodied  not  only  in  a  tangible  and  visible  forra^ 
in  an  "  act''  or  drama,  but  to  be  invested  with  aU  those  circum- 
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stances  which  would  rouse  feelings  and  affections:  and  here  comes 
in  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  that  the  proper  object  of  tragedy  is  to 
purify,  by  exercising,  the  passions  of  pity  and  terror.  It  is  not 
indeed  the  highest,  nor  the  only  object  of  tragedy,  considered  as 
a  work  of  poetry  and  art.  That  object,  as  before  said,  is  the  sen- 
sible attestation  and  exhibition  of  theological,  political,  and  moral 
truth.  But  as  that  truth  is  not  speculative,  but  practical ;  as  it 
is  intended  to  influence  man''s  conduct;  as  this  influence  must 
take  the  fonn  of  correction,  repression,  and  prohibition,  upon  the 
general  principle  that  all  law  is,  properly  considered,  the  negation 
of  evil,  and  all  right  government  the  coercion  of  vice  rather  than 
the  encouragement  of  virtue ;  it  must  be  addressed  to  those  prin- 
ciples in  our  nature  by  which  we  are  deterred  from  actions,  not 
to  those  which  allure  us  to  them :  it  must  appeal  to  fear.  Hence 
tragedy  is  the  great  and  appropriate  effort  of  art,  considered  as  a 
philosophy.  In  its  highest  productions,  pity,  and  the  softer  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  are  only  subordinate  to  fear,  and  to  practical 
fear ;  that  is,  to  a  dread  of  punishment  upon  vice  or  folly.  So- 
phocles (may  we  venture  to  suggest  such  a  criticism  ?)  commenced 
the  work  of  corruption  in  tragedy,  when  he  exhibited  suffering, 
and  roused  fear  without  any  direct  and  immediate  connexion 
with  this  practical  lesson, — when  he  made  an  overruling  destiny 
the  dark  overshadowing  power,  which  was  "to  breathe  horror 
on  his  scenes,  while  men  would  look  on  and  tremble,  but  tremble 
without  a  thought  of  duty,  or  an  effort  to  escape.  Euripides 
advanced  farther  in  the  path  of  corruption :  he  made  misery  in 
itself — even  the  misery  of  sin — a  subject  for  pity.  Pity  was  the 
passion  which  he  lovea  to  excite,  rather  than  fear ;  and  thus  he 
enervated  and  demoralized  the  mind  by  wasting  it  in  excited  sen- 
sibilities upon  fictitious  objects,  and  by  accustoming  it  to  view 
those  objects  solely  in  their  condition  of  suffering,  without  linking 
that  suffering  by  a  moral  retribution  to  crime,  and  that  crime  to 
aversion  and  terror  in  the  heart  of  the  spectator. 

In  ^schylus  it  is  very  different.  His  object  is  to  chasten  the 
presumption,  and  to  check  the  foreign  aggressions  of  the  bold,  pros- 
perous, powerful,  and  ambitious  Athens,  by  the  terror  produced 
by  the  fall  of  the  bold,  prosperous,  powerful,  and  ambitious  Aga- 
memnon, returning  from  his  foreign  conquests.  He  exhibits  him 
first  in  the  moment  of  success,  even  then  permitting  a  word  to 
drop  which  hints  that  danger  is  lurking  underneath.  Then,  not 
as  Mr.  Harford  suggests,  in  a  desultory  spirit,  but  with  the 
strictest  design,  he  carries  off  the  mind  to  the  deed  which  is  to  be 
the  germ  of  all  the  coming  calamities, — the  great  crime  of  Iphi- 
genia'^s  murder,  which  both  exemplifies  the  searing,  deceitful  in- 
fluence of  ambition  even  on  a  noble  heart,  and  exhibits  A^r 
memnon  himself  as  the  criminal,  u^iv  TRYtfsfQ.\Qj^:i£p;i^^sG^  >ai  ^iS^^so^ 
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to  fall.  He  paints  him  with  exquisite  delicacy,  not  as  abandoned 
and  depraved ;  for  this  would  prevent  the  application  of  the  ex- 
ample to  the  personal  conduct  of  his  audience  (since  no  one 
believes  himself  to  be  hardened  and  depraved,  and  therefore  no 
one  would  allow  the  parallel  between  himself  and  such  a  cha- 
racter, nor  draw  the  inference  required) ;  but  with  just  such  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  external  temptation  and  inter- 
nal weakness,  of  previous  struggle  against  crime,  and  subsequent 
abandonment  to  it,  as  constitutes  the  unhappy  monarch  a  fit 
representative  of  human  nature, — a  mirror  in  which  any  indi- 
viaual  might  venture  to  contemplate  his  own  character  and  his 
own  fate. 

As  if  to  relieve  the  direct  practical  and  moral  appeal  of  the 
play,  and  to  interweave  with  it  the  third  great  object  of  art,  to 
please  and  soothe,  iSschylus  then  introduces  the  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  fire-beacons,  by  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Troy  is  supposed  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Argos.  In  the 
whole  range  of  nature,  nothing  is  so  full  of  the  picturesque  as  the 
efiects  of  fire  and  darkness  combined ;  and  nothing  in  external 
nature  harmonizes  so  well  with  all  that  is  grand  and  fearful  in  the 
moral  world;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  being  appended  to 
the  play,  as  a  mere  "  purple-patch,^  this  description  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  appropriate  scenery,  as  the  back-ground  of  the  picture, 
as  contributing  to  the  general  tone  and  colouring ;  on  the  same 

!)rinciple  on  which  painters  introduce  storms,  and  clouds,  and 
ightning,  into  historical  subjects,  with  which  they  have  no  direct 
connexion.  There  have  been  critics  who  professed  to  doubt 
whether  Grecian  art  understood  the  picturesque  as  well  as  the 
beautiful, — meaning  by  picturesque,  all  that  pleases  by  contrast, 
by  seeming  irregularity,  by  broken  harmonies,  and  outlines  of 
thought  and  idea,  suggested  rather  than  expressed ;  and  meaning 
by  beauty,  strict  definite  forms  and  proportions,  where  all  that  is 
meant  is  traced  legibly  to  the  eye.  This  might  be  true  of  later 
Grecian  art ;  but  no  Vemet  ever  imagined  a  night-scene  more 
exquisite  than  this  description  of  iEschylus.  Every  word  tells. 
The  fire  becomes  a  courier,  leaping  from  height  to  height.  In- 
stead of  a  vague  generalization,  all  the  mountains  are  singled  out 
and  painted.  The  Scaur  (XIttqc)  of  Lemnos,  with  its  sides 
scarred  and  seamed  by  torrents;  the  great  upheaved  cone  or 
hump  (aiTToc)  of  Athos ;  the  scar  again  of  Cithajron ;  the  watch- 
height  of  Macistus;  the  headland  looking  down  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf;  the  flame  passing  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle,  now  ridging  the 
sea  with  fire,  now  Uke  "  the  golden  sun,^  and  now  like  "  the 
pale  clear  moon ; "  at  one  time  lifting  itself  like  a  gigantic  torch, 
at  another  tossing  and  shaking  its  "  mighty  beard  of  fire ; "  now 
stooping  over  the  Grorgopian  lake,  and  now  blazing  up  from  tl^ 
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pile  of  ^'grey  old  heath:'"  all  these  are  exquisite  poetical  touches, 
worthy  of  the  first  of  sensuistic  artists ;  that  is,  of  artists  who 
think  only  of  addressing  their  compositions  to  the  senses. 

In  the  raouth  of  Clytemnestra  this  description  answers  another 
purpose.  Put  side  by  side  with  the  elaborate  artificial  descrip- 
tion, which  follows,  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  it  intimates  the  veil 
of  restraint  thrown  over  her  mtentions.  It  betrays  the  real  cold- 
ness, at  least,  of  her  affections.  And  it  exhibits  her  as  a  queen 
^*  grandiloquent  and  noble,'^  in  order  to  balance  the  degradation 
of  her  character  as  an  adulteress  ;  and  so  to  preserve,  as  in  the 
case  of  Agamemnon,  some  mixture  and  proportion  of  good  and 
evil,  lest  either  the  good  should  extinguish  the  blame,  or  the  evil 
should  obliterate  the  pity,  and  in  either  case  the  moral  lesson 
should  fail  of  its  personal  application. 

Nor  must  the  art  be  overlooked  with  which  ^Eschylus  myste- 
riously insinuates  and  develops  by  degrees  the  calamity  which  is 
at  hand.  From  the  first  hint  of  the  watchman,  in  the  word 
avSp6fiov\ovy  to  the  last  fatal  crime  and  act,  he  is  engaged  in 
withdrawing,  fold  by  fold,  the  veil  which  hangs  before  it ;  arrest- 
ing the  attention,  alarming  the  mind,  and  suggesting  anticipations 
with  a  wonderful  skill,  sometimes  by  mere  words,  sometimes  by 
obvious  ambiguities,  sometimes  by  vague  expressions  of  alarm ; 
the  storm  of  terror  (to  use  his  own  metaphor)  beginning  like  a 
thunder  shower,  drop  by  drop,  until  it  bursts  and  pours  down  in 
the  torrent  of  Cassandra"*s  prophecy.  Sophocles,  in  the  QCdipus 
Tyrannus,  has  been  praised  for  the  same  gradual  and  exciting 
development  of  his  catastrophe  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
facts :  but  the  same  effect  is  produced  more  skilfully  and  with 
more  of  the  sublime  in  iEschylus,  by  employing  not  a  mere  acci- 
dental combination  of  outward  events,  but  the  deep,  prophetic, 
supernatural  intimations,  whether  of  man'^s  moral  nature  or  of 
extraordinary  inspiration,  and  by  combining  them  with  the  forced 
silence  of  those  who  dare  not  warn  against  the  coming  ill,  and  the 
involuntary  betrayals  of  a  mind  that  is  plotting  crime. 

As  he  took  care  in  the  first  chorus  to  fix  attention,  and  to 
draw  out  the  character  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  next  he  brings  out 
another  figure ;  not  one  merely  to  fill  up  the  picture,  or  to  rouse 
emotions  of  pity,  still  less  to  employ  the  time  of  the  chorus — the 
true  impersonation  of  himself — as  the  great  moral  prophet  stand- 
ing before  the  stage,  and,  as  with  a  wand,  touching  every  fact  as 
it  occurs,  and  bringing  its  moral  lesson  to  life  before  the  eyes  of 
the  indolent  spectator. 

The  aggressions  of  Athens  upon  the  East  were  a  work  of  retri- 
bution. She  had  been  deeply  injured ;  and  in  this  injury  she  was 
likely  to  forget  that  vengeance  belonged  to  another. 
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But  so  had  Agamemnon  been  injured,  and  Menelaus ;  and  no 
evasion  from  the  personal  application  of  the  moral  was  to  be 
permitted  by  a  failure  to  establish  an  exact  parallel  in  the  crime. 
And  in  painting  Menelaus,  the  same  law  is  to  be  observed  as  in 
painting  Agamemnon  ;  the  good  and  the  evil  are  to  be  blended. 
He  is  represented  under  suffering,  which  in  the  eye  of  man  is 
virtue ;  as  suffering  patiently  and  nobly,  and  yet  committing  no 
slight  offence  in  involving  his  country  in  the  fatal  prosecution  of 
his  own  revenge. 

Even  80  did  Paris  come 
Unto  the  Atridae's  dome, 
And  fouled  the  hospitable  board 
With  thievings  of  its  mistress/r ow  her  Lord, 
Lo  to  countrymen  and  home 
Having  left 
A  last  sad  giftf 
Mustrings  thick  of  shield  and  spear, 
And  armings  bright  of  mail 
The  vessel's  side  to  scale ; 
And  carrying  for  her  dower  to  Troy,  ruin,  and  fear ; 
Light  has  she  passed  through  the  gates, 

Daring  the  undareable ! 
And  many  a  groan  they  heaved  as  they  did  tell 
These  deeds  unto  the  house — the  minstrel  bards  of  fate. 
"  Woe  !  woe  !  the  house !  the  house ! 
And  chiefs  !  and  woe  the  marriage  bed  ! 
And  paths  which  she  did  tread 
Who  once  did  love  her  spouse  ! 
He  stands  beside  them  mute  and  lone, 

Unhonored,  unreviling,  ne'er 
Believing  that  he  sees  her  gone. 

And  in  the  longing  sick  for  her. 
Who  now  beyond  the  sea  doth  roam, 
A  vision  vain  shall  seem  to  sit  as  queen  within  his  home. 
O  I  loathed  by  her  spouse  the  grace 

Of  sculptures  fair,  which  once  he  cherished  I 
And  in  the  eyeballs'  lifelessness. 

All  the  power  of  love  has  perished. 
While  visioned  in  his  dreams  with  wailing 

Beside  his  pillow  fancies  stand 
Bringing  a  joy,  all  vain  and  failing ! 
For  vain  it  is,  when,  thinking  now  we  see 
Blessings  in  bright  reality. 
Swiftly  has  slipped  through  the  hand 
The  vision,  and  passed  away. 
Lingering  nought,  with  plumes  that  sweep 
Following  on  the  paths  of  sleep. 
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'Within  the  ha1l8»  the  hearth-fire  near, 
These  are  the  woes  and  bitterer  far. 
But  for  the  general  weal — for  hosts 
Which  banded  swept  from  Helle*8  coasts — 
Grief  with  patient  heart  and  sore 
Mutelike  stands  each  house  before. 
Full  many  a  pang  they  have  to  touch  them  to  the  core. 
For  whom  upon  his  way  he  sped, 
Each  doth  know ;  but  all  instead 
Of  heroes  bright  the  homes  of  each 
Arms  alone  and  ashes  reach. 
And  Mars — gold-minter  he 
Of  soldiers'  bodies,  scales  in  hand, 
Sitting  midst  the  spear-afray, 
From  Ilion*s  walls  to  many  a  friend 
Molten  down  by  fire  doth  send 
Moistened  with  bitter  tears  a  little  dust  and  sand ; 
Cargoing  with  ash  for  man  exchanged 
His  brazen  vases  fair-arranged. 
They  raise  the  keen,  their  man  bespeaking  well — 
The  one,  how  skilled  in  battle  strife — 
And  one,  how  gloriously  he  fell 
Midst  carnage-heaps  for  a  8tranger*s  wife. 
Thus  mutters  each  with  closed  lips ; 
And  stealthily  the  while  there  creeps 
Envious  wrath  *gainst  Atreus*  sons 
In  the  war-suit  the  foremost  ones. 

While  they  around  the  wall 

Each  on  the  spot  where  he  did  fall 

Beautiful  in  death,  for  aye 

CofRned  clutch  the  Teucrian  clay. 

And  foe-land  hides  them  in  her  breast 

Of  it  now  insooth  possessed. 
O I  grievous  is  the  scandal-tale 

Of  our  own  city's  sons  with  anger  swelled ; 
And  it  doth  pay  the  debt,  and  'vail 

E'en  as  a  curse  by  nation's  hands  fulfilled ! 
Still  o'er  me  broods  distracting  fear, 
Some  myst'ry  wrapped  in  night  to  hear. 
For  gods  on  bloody  men 
Look  not  with  regardless  ken  ; 
And  furies  black  as  night  in  time 
Luckful  though  man  be  in  crime, 
Through  some  bye-path  of  life  backsliding, 
In  gloom  and  grief,  his  head  are  hiding. 
And  amongst  the  unheard,  unknown. 
Once  at  his  goal,  all  help  is  gone. 
Oh  !  sure,  to  hear  our  lauds  above 
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Labour  of  right  is  a  thing  of  fear ; 

For  a  thunderbolt  from  Jove 
Is  dashed  the  proud-man's  eyes  to  sear. 

My  voice  1  give  for  length  of  days 

Wantless,  but  free  from  jealousies. 

O !  never  may  1  live  to  be 

Sacker  of  towered  towns,  nor  see 

Captured  myself,  my  life  beneath 

The  mercy  of  another's  breath. 

Upon  this  exquisite  chorus,  exquisite,  we  mean,  to  those  who 
can  read  it  in  the  original,  there  follows  the  introdudtion  of  a 
herald  from  the  army ;  who,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
a  sensuistic  criticism,  answers  no  other  purpose  but  to  fill  up  the 
time,  before  Agamemnon's  appearance,  with  a  poetical  description 
of  the  miseries  endured  during  the  siege,  and  of  the  storm  which 
befel  the  army  on  its  return.  But  if  the  warning  against  foreign 
warfare  be  the  political  object  of  the  play,  and  the  key  to  its  con- 
struction, the  herald  has  to  discharge  a  much  more  important  duty. 
He  could  not  have  touched  on  two  ideas  more  likely  to  give  weight 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  poet ;  and  in  this  light  we  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  this  otherwise  perplexing  portion  of  the  drama, 
in  which  nothing  is  introduced  to  further  the  plot,  except  per- 
haps another  development  of  the  artificial  "  grandiloquence  of 
Clytemnestra,  and  the  explanation  of  the  absence  of  Menelaus, 
whose  presence  might  have  seemed  likely  to  embarrass  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Then  follows  a  third  chorus.  Not  a  mere  elegy,  fastened  on 
without  object  or  connexion  with  the  main  fabric,  as  a  ballet 
between  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  but  constnicted  on  the  same  principle 
with  the  dramatic  speeches  of  Thucydides,  in  order  to  introduce, 
under  a  new  form,  personages  and  facts  which  were  necessary  to 
complete  the  work,  but  lay  beyond  its  immediate  limits.  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  have  been  already  thus  brought  forward, 
and  one  character  remains,  on  which  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
willing  to  escape  from  the  application  to  himself  of  the  moral 
example  before  him,  would  willingly  fix,  and  cheat  itself  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  its  own  similar  faults  or  crimes,  by  venting  indigna- 
tion upon  some  greater  crime  in  others.  Helen  is  still  to  be 
brought  forward  :  and  even  Homer  never  painted  her  with  such 
an  exquisite  admixture  of  beauty  to  fascinate,  and  of  evil  to  make 
us  shudder. 

Who,  O  !  who  was  naming  thee 

For  every  feature  rightfully  ? 
Was  it  one,  we  do  not  see 

In  forecasts  of  destiny, 
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Skiird  a  tongue  in  chance  to  guide — 
The  spear-betroth'd  and  battle-bride — 
Helen  !  since  with  fitting  fates, 
Hell  of  vessels,  hell  of  states, 
Hell  of  heroes,  forth  she  sails 
From  her  harem's  damask  veils, 
By  earth-bom  zephyr's  breath  pursued. 
While,  each  with  shield  on  high. 
Girt  with  troops  of  chivalry, 
Hunters  on  the  vanished  step 
Of  the  bladed  oars  did  leap. 
And  ran  their  heels  on  Simois*  banks  of  wood — 
Green  leafy  banks — in  strife  to  drench  them  all  in  blood. 

But  marriage,  rightly  nam*d — marrer  of  joy — 
Bent  on  its  end,  some  dsemon-god  of  wrath  sped  on  to  Troy. 

'Venging,  though  in  tarried  hour. 
Mock  of  the  banquet-rite  divine, 

Mock  of  Jove,  whose  coUeagued  power 
Guards  the  hearth,  the  stranger's  shrine — 
Yea,  on  the  crew,  who,  wiih  vaunting  high, 
Paid  the  bride-hon'ring  minstrelsy — 
Hymen's  hymn,  which  then  befell 
The  brother-bridesmen's  train  to  swell. 
But  now  an  alter'd  music  trying, 

Priam's  city,  aged  queen, 

Wails  in  dirges  loud,  I  ween  ; 
Oft  and  oft  on  Paris  crying — 
Paris  of  the  accursed  bed. 

Even  she,  that  all  before 
Clasping  with  both  arms  the  gore 

Piteous  of  her  children  dead, 

Drain'd  a  dirgeful  life  of  dread. 
Even  so  a  prince  did  rear, 
Ruin  to  his  house,  and  fear. 
Reft  of  its  mother's  milk  and  help. 
Yet  suckling  still,  a  lion  whelp ; 
In  the  first  playful  hours  of  life. 
Gentle  and  unknown  to  strife. 
The  children's  fondling  fair,  and  toy. 
And  the  aged  nobles'  joy  : 
And  oft  in  arms  it  lay,  and  smiled. 
Like  a  new-born  nurtured  child : 
Bright-eyed  to  the  hand,  and  waving 
Its  tail  beneath  its  belly's  craving ; 
'Till  uprear'd  in  time  it  show'd 
A  soul — the  soul  of  its  father's  blood  : 
For  to  its  fost'rers  grace  repaying 
On  sheep-beslaughtered  craunchings  preying, 

K  2 
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Unbidden  guest,  its  feast  it  tore, 

And  dabbled  was  the  house  with  gore; 

Unto  the  menial  crew  a  sight 

Rueful  and  wrathful,  but  shunn'd  in  fight, 

Gaunt  murder-pest !     So  sent  from  heaven 

A  priest  of  Ate's  rites  within  the  halls  had  thriven. 

So,  would  I  say,  to  I  lion's  towers, 

There  came  a  spirit  of  breathless  calm, 
A  tissued  idol  for  golden  bowers — 

A  blossom  of  love,  stinging  souls  with  balm. 
Even  like  a  tender  lance 
Stooping  aside  from  her  eyes  to  glance, 
And  bitter  ends  of  the  bridal  blest 

One  who  was  there  was  fixing, 
Seated  grim  at  the  gorgeous  feast, 

And  grim  with  the  gay  troop  mixing. 
On  Priam's  sons,  like  hound  of  hell^ 
Slipp'd  by  the  Xenian  sovran's  spell, 
Wept  of  brides — Erynnis  fell. 

On  the  close  of  this  chorus  Agamemnon  appears ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  he  should  appear  so  late,  and  remain  for 
so  short  a  time,  and  develop  so  few  points  of  character  at  large, 
if  he  is  intended  individually  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  to  become 
the  chief  exciting  object  of  pity.  But  if  the  grand  political  truth 
is  the  object  of  the  poet,  all  this  becomes  intelligible ;  and  any  fur- 
ther obtrusion  of  the  individual  would  have  interfered  with  his 
object ;  as  compassion  and  personal  interest  in  one  who  falls  by 
the  hand  of  public  justice,  materially  interferes  with  a  right  ap- 
preciation of  the  public  lesson  which  his  execution  is  intended  to 
convey.  And  yet  all  that  is  seen  of  Agamemnon  is  noble,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  precisely  that  feeling  of  respect,  which  con- 
stitutes man  an  object  of  just  and  rightly-tempered  pity.  His  re- 
ligious appeal  to  the  gods ;  his  acknowledgment  of  their  hand 
in  the  just  revenge  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  take  upon 
Troy ;  his  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  flattery,  and  of  the  trea- 
chery of  man ;  his  grateful  recollection  of  Ulysses ;  his  plans 
for  future  government ;  the  cool  and  quiet  distrust  with  which  he 
listens  to  the  elaborate  overstrained  professions  of  Clytemnestra, 
and  rebukes  her  with  a  gentle  irony ;  his  rejection  of  her  flat- 
teries ;  his  contempt  and  refusal  of  her  ostentatious  and  extra- 
vagant honours ;  the  humility  with  which  he  bears  his  victory ; 
even  his  final  concession  to  her  request,  of  treading  on  her 
purple  tapestries  (a  request  not  made  without  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing him  to  commit  what  might  seem  a  crime,  as  indicating 
pride,  and  so  expose  him  to  an  ^^  envious  eye ""  from  heaven,  and 
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facilitate  the  execution  of  her  vengeance)  ;  and,  lastly,  his  care  for 
Cassandra — all  are  delicate  touches  of  a  noble  character,  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  exemplification,  which  we  possess,  of  Aristotle's 
"  magnanimous  man,"  embodied  in  poetry. 

As  Agamemnon  leaves  the  stage,  the  Chorus  break  forth  into 
that  deeper  and  fuller  expression  of  their  prophetic  anticipations 
of  ill,  which  we  have  given  before. 

O  !  wherefore  then  with  fixed  spell  ?  .  .  . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fear  is  the  feeling  which  it  is  the 
true  object  of  tragedy  to  excite  ;  not  horror.  Fear  is  practical ; 
it  suggests  thoughts  of  escape;  it  tempers  exuberant  joy;  it  sobers 
and  calms  the  mind  ;  it  compels  caution  and  deliberation.  It  is, 
when  properly  excited,  the  germ  of  prudence  and  a  great  moral 
virtue.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.*** 
But  horror  only  stupifies  and  paralyzes.  And  whenever  art  is 
employed  under  any  form  in  exciting  it,  without  reference  to 
some  other  end  and  feeling,  it  is  wasting  its  powers,  and  disturb- 
ing and  exhausting  the  emotions,  rather  than  stimulating  and 
directing  them.  There  are  very  few  points  in  which  the  supe- 
riority of  ancient  over  modern  art  is  more  conspicuous  than  this; 
few  which  illustrate  more  the  necessity  of  making  truth  the  sub- 
stance of  art,  and  a  sound  philosophy  of  morals  the  directress  of 
its  expressions. 

But  fear  is  the  expectation  of  evil.  And  it  is  then  use- 
ful and  good,  when  it  comes  to  produce  caution  and  sobriety 
in  the  midst  of  prosperity.  It  must  be  the  expectation  of  an 
evil,  great  and  awful,  but  dimly  shadowed  out ;  since  the  moment 
it  is  clearly  defined  and  at  hand,  the  fear  changes  into  horror. 
And  the  great  art  in  exciting  it,  is  shown  in  thus  bringing  out 
the  image  like  a  phantom,  with  sufficient  distinctness  of  outline 
to  bear  the  appearance  of  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
sufficient  indistinctness  to  preserve  the  mystery.  It  is  in  the 
admirable  adjustment  of  these  two  opposite  principles,  and  in  the 
slow  and  gradual  way  in  which  the  mysterious  calamity  is  sha- 
dowed forth  and  unveiled,  that  the  great  art  of  the  Agamemnon 
is  shown.  The  intimation  of  the  watchman,  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  he  dares  not  speak  of,  is  the  germ  of  the  develop- 
ment. Then  follows  the  uneasiness  arising  from  the  recollections 
of  the  Chorus ;  and  the  revival  of  the  murder  of  Iphigenia.  Then 
still  farther,  suspicion  is  aroused  by  the  sententious  and  laboured 
ambiguities  of  Clytemnestra.  Every  fresh  subject  which  the 
Chorus  touches  on  gathers  up  some  new  remembrance  of  past 
crime,  some  thought  of  punishment  long  delayed,  but  sure; 
some  warnings  not  to  trust  to  the  appearance  of  prosperity.     In 
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the  sacred  and  prophetic  character  of  the  Chorus  itself,  is  found 

J)recisely  the  power  required  to  embody  the  two  elements  of 
ear — reality  and  indistinctness.  They  speak  in  some  sense  under 
inspiration.  But  inspiration  is  always  obscure.  And  it  is  not 
till  it  comes  upon  the  scene  under  a  more  direct  supernatural 
influence  in  the  person  of  Cassandra,  that  it  begins  to  unveil  the 
coming  evil  palpably  to  the  eye  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  gather 
round  it  in  horrible  distinctness  all  the  past  crimes,  which  are  the 
pledge  and  seed  of  the  approaching  miseries.  It  is  by  these 
recollections  that  the  moral  lesson  is  still  kept  up,  and  such  an 
association  preserved  between  suffering  and  sin,  as  prevents  pity 
from  degenerating  into  a  morbid  sympathy,  and  fear  into  empty 
horror.  And  the  employment  of  Cassandra  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
this  prophetic  power  is  not  only  historically  plausible,  but  it 
fills  up  one  of  the  characters  required  to  exemplify  the  whole 
moral  lesson  of  foreign  conquest — the  fate  of  the  captive  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  his  master. 

We  have  heard  an  eminent  painter,  who  had  never  read  the 
original,  declare  that  the  conception  of  Cassandra,  as  he  had 
seen  it  even  in  Potter's  translation,  was  the  greatest  which  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  art ;  and  that  it  kept 
him  awake  for  nights,  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  it.  She 
enters  in  the  same  chariot  with  Agamemnon.  And  Clytemnes- 
tra,  having  succeeded  in  drawing  the  king  into  the  house,  returns 
to  bring  her  in  after  him,  with  the  intention  of  wreaking  vengeance 
on  her  as  an  object  of  her  jealousy.  She  invites  her  to  descend  ; 
but  Cassandra  makes  no  reply ;  she  sits  *^  like  a  wild  lioness  newly 
caught,^  and  is  lost  in  horror.  Again,  Clytemnestra  urges — but 
Cassandra  hears  not.  The  Chorus  add  their  voice,  but  it  falls  on 
a  deaf  ear ;  till  at  last,  Clytemnestra,  impatient  to  return  to  her 
victim,  "  stationed  already,"*'  as  she  says,  "  for  sacrifice,''  leaves  the 
stage  to  the  compassionate  Chorus,  who  once  more  urge  the  poor 
captive  to  descend.  In  the  midst  of  their  entreaties  she  starts 
and  shrieks  aloud. 

Cass.    Woe  !  woe !  Ye  Gods  I  O  earth ! 

Apollo  !  O  Apollo  ! 
Chor,    Why  shriek'dst  thou  thus  for  Loxias  ? 

No  God  I  ween  to  have  a  Mailer. 
Cass.    Woe  !  woe !  Ye  Gods  !  O  Earth  ! 

Apollo !  O  Apollo ! 
Chor,    Hark  !  she  again  blaspheming  calls  the  God. 

Who  hath  no  office  to  stand  by  in  wailings. 
Cass,    Apollo!  Apollo! 

Leader !  Appaller  mine  ! 

Yea — for  the  second  time  thou  hast  with  ease 

Appalled  me,  and  destroyed  me. 
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Chor,    Methinks,  she  is  about  to  oracle 

Of  her  own  woes.     The  spirit  from  heaven  doth  linger 
K'en  in  a  breast  enthralled. 
Cass,    Apollo  !  Apollo ! 

Leader.     Appaller  mine ! 

Ha !  whither  didst  thou  lead  me  7  to  what  a  roof? 
Chor.    To  the  Atridie*s.     If  thou  know  not  this, 

I  tell  thee.     And  thus  much  thou  wilt  not  say  is  false. 
Cass.    Ha!  ha! 

Yea  one  that  hatcth  God  !  one  that  doth  know 
Of  many  a  foul  scl f- murder ,  and  of  halters  ! 
Man- butchery,  and  floor 
Rained  on  with  victim  blood ! 
Chor.    Quick-scented  seems  the  stranger,  like  a  hound  ; 
And  to  be  tracking  blood  of  murders  past. 
Which  she  will  find. 
Cass,     Ha!  ha! 

Yea — witnesses,  look  yonder,  I  do  trust  to  : 
Look  ye  them  weeping — the  babes — their  mangled  throats. 
And  roasted  flesh  gnawed  by  a  father's  teeth — 
Chor.    Full  sure  thy  fame  of  vision  have  we  heard — 

But  we  do  need  no  prophets. 
Cass,    Ha  !  ha  !  Ye  Gods !  What  is  she  plotting  ? 
What  anguish  fresh  is  this  she  broods  upon  7 
Monstrous,  yea,  monstrous,  even  in  this  house ! 
Ruin  to  them  that  love  her !  hard  to  bear ! 
Hard  to  be  cured  !  and  help 
Stands  far  aloof. 
Chor,    Of  these  thy  prophecies,  I  ken  not  aught ; 

But  those  I  did  know — for  each  haunt  of  man 
Crieth  aloud  of  them. 
Cass.    Ho!  ho! 

Wretch  !  and  wilt  thou  do  this  deed  7 

The  sharer  of  thy  bed — thy  husband — 

Now  thou  hast  made  his  eyes  bright  with  thy  baths — 

How  shall  I  tell  the  end  7 
For  quick  it  will  be  here.     Look !  there  is  stretching  out, 
Hand  behind  hand  its  clutchings — 
Chor,    Not  yet  I  follow  thee — for  now  with  riddles, 
In  dark  weird- words  I  stand  bewildered. 
Cass.    Eh!     Eh!     Faugh!     Faugh! 

What  is  this  here,  all  palpable  to  sight — 
Stake-net  of  hell? 
But  its  closed  gate  is  she  that  shared  his  bed — 
She  that  doth  share  the  murder ! 
Let  the  quire 
Howl  o*er  a  stony  sacrifice. 
Chor,    What  fury*s  this  which  thou  art  harking  on, 
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To  peal  above  the  house  ?     It  cheers  me  not — 

Thy  word — and  back  unto  my  heart  did  run 

The  drop  of  yellow  die — which  e'en  to  them 

That  fall  beneath  the  spear,  doth  help  to  quench 

The  rays  of  setting  life.     But  swift  is  Ate. 
Cass.    Ha !  Ha !  look  ye — look  ye  there ! 

Keep  off  the  bull  from  the  heifer  I 

All  mantle-wrapt  the  black-horned  one  she  hath  caught- 

Wiih  her  axe  she  is  smiting — 

And  he  is  falling  in  a  vessel, 

Brimming  with  water. 

It  is  a  traitrous — murdering  caldron, 

Whose  hap  I  tell  thee  of. 
Chor.    I  would  not  boast  of  wizard  words  to  be 

Acutest  judge — but  to  some  evil  thing 

These  words  I  liken.     Yea,  from  wizard  words 

What  voice  of  good  to  mortals  e'er  is  sent  ? 

It  is  through  ills  that  wordy  arts  do  waft 

A  seer-song  terror — that  we  learn  our  fate. 
Cass,    O!  ill-starred  fortunes  of  a  child  of  woe, 

For  my  own  fate  I  mourn,  and  pour  it  in 

To  fill  the  cup. 

For  what  now  didst  thou  bring  me  hither  ? 

Wretch  that  I  am ! 

For  nought  except  to  die  with  thee  ?     What  else  ? 
Chor,    Frenzied  ihou  art,  possessed  !  and  of  thyself 

Thou  wail'st  a  tuneless  tune ; 

E'en  as  the  swarthy  bird. 
The  nightingale, 

Glutless  of  song,  alas !  with  saddened  soul 
Itys — Itys  !  it  sobbeth  forth, 
A  life  embowered  in  woes. 
Cass,    O !  the  shrill  nightingale's  lot ! 

For  round  her  Heaven  hath  thrown  a  winged  form, 

And  a  sweet  life,  all  tearless  ;  but  for  me 
There  doth  await 

Cleaving  asunder  with  the  two-edged  steel. 
Chor,   Whence  the  thick-gushing  pangs  of  inspiration 

Thou  cling'st  to,  without  meaning? 

Thy  tales  of  horror  with  harsh- uttered  scream 

Thou  forgest  into  song ;  yet  still  in  strains 

That  stir  the  spirit. 

Whence  hast  thou  landmarks  of  ill-boding  words 

For  thy  prophetic  path  ? 
Cass.    O  bridals,  bridals  of  Paris, 
Death  to  his  friends ! 

O  waters  of  Scamander,  drink  of  my  sires ! 

Time  was  when  wand'ring  round  thy  pebbly  banks 
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The  child  of  sorrow  I  was  growing  up» 

Beneath  thy  nurturing. 
But  now  around  Cocytus  and  the  banks 
Of  Acheron,  metninks,  soon  shall  I  pour 

My  prophet  Jay ! 
Chor,    What  word  is  this,  clear — far  too  dear — 

Which  thou  didst  oracle  ? 
A  child  might  learn  it. 
Smitten  am  I  to  the  heart 

With  fang  of  blood. 
As  thou  dost  shrilly  moan  thy  bitter  lot, 

Heart-crushing  sounds  for  me  to  hear. 
Cass,    O  sorrows,  sorrows  of  my  country 

Buried  in  ruin  all ! 
O  sacrifices  of  my  sire 

Offered  before  his  towers  1 
Slaughterers  of  many  a  pasturing  herd  I 
Yet  not  one  saving  arm 

Came  to  his  help, 
To  save  his  city,  for  it  not  to  suffer 

E'en  as  it  lies;  while  I 
With  my  life-springs  still  warm  soon  on  the  ground 
Shall  pour — 
Chor,    Like  unto  former  words,  these  sounds  thou  utter'dst ! 
There  is  some  evil  spirit  lighting  on  thee 
With  spell  o'erbearing,  that  doth  make  thee  tune 
Thy  voice  to  dirgelike  sorrows,  fraught  with  death. 

Where  it  will  end  I  know  not. 
Cass,  Yea,  but  the  oracle  no  more  shall  be 

As  one  that  looketh  forth  from  veiled  chambers, 

Like  a  new-wedded  bride ;  but  bright  and  clear 

It  seemeth  now  unto  the  sun's  uprisings 

Blast-like  about  to  pour  in,  and  to  dash. 

Like  billow  to  the  lisrht,  than  this  one  here 

One  mightier  far.     Yea,  1  will  mind  thee  now 

No  more  from  riddles ;  and  d*  ye  bear  me  witness, 

Coursing  with  me,  as  I  do  scent  a  track 

Of  crimes,  the  done  of  old — 

For  yon  roof,  look  there,  never  leaves  a  choir 

One  tongued,  not  sweet-voiced,  for  it  chants  not  well ; 

And  drunk,  to  madden  more,  with  mortal's  blood, 

A  revel  rout  abideth  in  the  house. 

Hard  to  be  banished  forth,  of  kindred  furies. 

They  hymn  a  hymn,  close  cow'ring  on  the  house-top, 

A  patriarch  Ate ;  and  in  turn  they  spit 

And  gibber,  full  of  wrath  'gainst  him  that  trampled 

Upon  a  brother's  bed. 

Err'd  I,  or  hunt  I  ought ;  e'en  as  an  archer  ? 
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Or  am  I  lying  witch,  knocker  at  doors, 
Babbler  ?     Outright  witness  to  me,  and  swear 
I  know  by  tales  old  sins  of  these  thy  halls. 
Chor.  And  could  pledge  of  an  oath,  pledged  e'er  so  nobly. 
Be  salve  to  thee?     But  I  do  wonder  at  thee, 
That  nurtured  beyond  sea,  a  strange-tongued  city 
Thou  yet  describest,  e'en  as  thou  were  present, 
A  stander  by. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  pause  in  the  excitement.     And 
there  are  few  excellencies  in  which  the  superiority  of  Greek  art 
over  modem  is  so  apparent,  as  in  its  power  of  estimating  the 
precise  point  to  which  emotion  may  be  raised,  and  the  time 
during  which  it  may  be  prolonged,  without  injuring  the  proper 
effect.    In  modern  art,  we  are  made  to  sup  full  of  horrors  without 
pause  or  interruption.     And  in  particular  the  mind  is  wound  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  at  the  very  close,  without  any  relaxation  of 
a  softer  kind  to  break  its  fall  on  returning  into  the  realities  of 
life.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  excitement  of  terror,  in 
itself,  considered  as  mere  emotion,  is  the  object  of  the  poet  now. 
The  more  intense,  therefore,  and  more  protracted  the  emotion, 
the  better;  and  as  when  it  has  been  roused  to  its  full  height, 
nothing  else  is  to  be  gained,  every  thing  which  lingers  behind  of 
a  different  tone  is  like  tlie  tail  of  the  wounded  snake.    The  feelings 
are  palled,  and  the  thoughts  become  insipid.     But  a  poet  who 
would  excite  fear  as  a  vehicle  for  moral  truth  and  discipline,  will 
take  care  not  to  absorb  the  mind  in  it  wholly,  so  as  to  give  no 
scope  for  reflection ;  nor  to  dwell  long  upon  a  chord  so  fragile, 
and  which  in  breaking  dispels  the  whole  illusion,  and  even  turns 
it   into   ridicule.     Short,    rapid,   sudden    touches,   at   intervab, 
breaking  out  like  flashes  of  lightning,  are  the  proper  mode  of 
rousing  fear  in  its  highest  form.     To  give  them  force  and  energj', 
there  must  be  intervals  of  repose,  in  which  the  feelings  become 
calm,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  a  fresh  shock.     And  these 
shocks,  themselves,  should  die  away  by  degrees,  leaving  the  mind 
sobered  down  and  saddened,  rather  than  dismayed  and  excited  at 
the  close  of  the  imaginary  scene.     In  this  temper  it  can  look 
back  and  dwell  upon  the  past,  and  apply  it  to  the  future.     The 
whole  wears  more  an  aspect  of  reality.     It  approaches  nearer 
to  that  art  of  Providence,  the  tragedy  of  nature,  by  which  she 
acts  upon  our  fears,  and  instils   her  moral  lessons  of  caution, 
sobriety,  and  innocence ;  in  which  terror  never  comes  without 
pity  to  soften  it;  and  comes  at  intervals,  and  dies  away  soon. 
The  close  of  Cassandra'^s  prophecy,  into  which  she  breaks  forth 
after  an  interruption  of  more  tranquil  dialogue  with  the  Chorus, 
is  an  illustration  of  this  principle,  and  with  this  we  shall  close 
our  quotations. 
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Cass,    Hugh !  Hugh !  O !  O !  agonies. 

Deep  Oh !  once  more  the  horrible  pang  doth  wring  me 

Of  prophecy  too  true,  tearing  my  soul 

With  snatches  of  dim  song,  preludes  to  woe ! 

See  ye  these  here — them  on  the  house-tops  sitting, 

Young  ones,  belike  to  shadowed  shapes  of  dreams ! 

Babes,  looking  sad,  as  they  had  died  beneath 

Those  whom  they  loved, — their  hands,  belook,  they're  filling 

With  lumps  of  flesh,  food  of  their  own!     And  bowels 

With  entrails  mixed,  a  pitiable  cargo. 

They  hold  before  them,  viands  a  father  tasted  ! 

Vengeance  for  this  I  tell  thee  one  doth  counsel — 

A  coward  lion,  wallowing  in  his  lair, 

A  stay  at  home — woe's  me,  'gainst  him  that  cometh — 

Master,  yea  master  mine,  for  brook  we  must 

The  thraldom  yoke.     Lord  though  he  be  of  fleets, 

Sackcr  of  Trov,  he  knows  not  to  what  words 

A  hateful  hell-hound's  tongue  did  utterance  give. 

And  strain  prolixly  forth  with  fawning  soul, 

Like  a  hell-lurking  Ate.     Aye !  and  will  work, 

But  with  ill  luck.     Such  are  the  deeds  she  dares ! 

Woman,  she  murd'rer  is  she  of  a  man. 

What  call  her,  loathed  monster  ?  and  hit  her  off? 

Serpent,  or  Scylla,  biding  amidst  rocks. 

The  mariners'  pestilence ;  maddened  dam  of  Hades, 

Breathing  fell  truceless  war  on  them  that  loved  her  ? 

How  did  she  howl  above  him,  she  the  all-bold 

As  in  the  battle  rout !     And  she  doth  seem 

To  joy  in  the  safe  welcome  of  return — 

Alas !  of  this  'tis  all  the  same  if  aught, 

Or  not,  I  do  persuade  thee ;  for  what  else  ? 

That  which  will  come  will  come ;  and  thou  full  soon 

Present  thyself,  too  true,  too  true  a  seer, 

Pitying  shalt  call  me. 

Chor,  Thyestes'  feast  indeed 

On  his  child's  flesh,  I  did  agnize,  and  shuddered 
With  horror.     And  dismay  doth  seize  my  soul, 
Listing  them  in  full  sooth  not  dimly  shadowed  : 
But  as  the  rest  I  heard,  out  of  the  course 
I  fell,  and  run. 

Cass.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  fate 

I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see. 

Chor.  Hush  !  to  good  words 

Poor  wretch !  compose  thy  mouth. 

Cass,  Yet  think  not  P«an 

Stands  by  to  heal  the  word. 

Chor,  No,  not  in  truth. 

If  it  shall  be — but  Heaven  forbid  it  be. 
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Cass,    Thou  prayest — but  they  are  thinking  of  their  killing. 

Char,    And  by  what  man  is  this  foul  deed  prepared  ? 

Cass.    Sure  thou  didst  look  far  wide  of  my  fnretellings. 

Chor,    Yea,  for  of  him,  that  should  fulfil  the  deed. 
The  plot  I  saw  not. 

Cass.  And  yet  full  well  thou  knowest 

A  Grecian  speech. 

Chor,  Aye,  but  the  words  decreed 

Of  Phoebus,  yet  are  liard  to  understand. 

Cass.    Faugh !  faugh !  how  fierce  the  fire, — 'tis  rushing  on  me. 
Hugh!  Hugh!  Lycean!  Apollo!  I!  I! 
She  there — two-footed  lioness,  close  couched 
With  her  wolf,  in  absence  of  her  noble  lion, 
"Will  murder  me — me  the  wretched — and  as  one 
Brewing  a  drug,  the  prize  he  gained  of  me 
Will  mix  in  her  cup  of  wrath.     She  boasts  and  prayeth, 
As  she  doth  whet  the  steel-blade  for  her  hero, 
That  for  my  freight  she  will  repay  him  murder. 
Wherefore,  oh !  wherefore,  mockeries  of  myself, 
Keep  I  these  gauds — sceptres,  and  coronals 
Orac'lar  round  my  neck  ?     Thee,  thee,  before 
The  fate  that  waiteth  me,  will  I  destroy : 

{^She  throws  her  sceptre  and  chapletsfrom  her. 
Hence  to  destruction  as  ye  fall !     This  day 
Will  I  requite  you — some  new  wretch  with  curses 
Dizen  instead  of  me.     Lo!  lo!  Apollo 
With  his  own  hands  stripping  me  bare  of  all 
My  garb  prophetic !     Aye,  having  oft  looked  on, 
And  seen  me  with  these  gew-gaws,  laughed  to  scorn 
With  friends,  by  foes,  without  one  dissonant  voice, 
All  vainly.     And  called  after,  vagabond, 
Like  wand'ring  gipsy, — beggar,  poor  wretch,  half-starv'd, 
I  bore  it  all.     And  now  the  prophet  God 
On  me  his  prophetess  hath  wreaked  his  full, 
And  led  me  off  into  these  deadly  fates. 
And  for  my  father's  altar  there  abides  me 
A  butcher's  block,  with  a  hot  gory  gash 
Cut  down.     Yet  not  unhonoured  of  the  Gods 
Are  we  about  to  die  ;  for  there  shall  come 
Of  us  a  new  requiter,  matricide  child. 
His  sire's  avenger.     Wandering  exile— far, 
Far  from  this  land  estranged,  back  shall  he  come 
Upon  these  curses  for  his  friends  to  put 
The  coping-stone.     For  it  is  sworn — an  oath 
In  heaven,  a  mighty  oath — that  back  shall  bring  him 
The  levelled  corpse  of  his  outstretched  sire. 
Why,  why  do  I,  a  stranger  here,  thus  wail  ? 
Since  at  the  first  I  saw  my  Ilion's  city 
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Fare  as  it  fared,  and  they  who  held  the  city 

Thus  by  the  judgment  of  the  Gods  are  gone. 

I  too  will  go,  and  fare  so ;  I  will  brook 

To  die  with  patience.     Hades'  portals  here 

1  now  invoke,  and  I  do  pray  to  meet 

A  mortal  stroke,  that  unconvulsed,  my  blood 

In  easy  death  forth  gushing,  1  may  close 

My  eyelids. 
Chou  O  roost  wretched,  and  moreo*er 

Most  wise.     Poor  lady !  into  length  thou  strainedst 

Thy  wail.     But  if  full  surely  thou  dost  know 

The  fate  that  waits  thee,  how  like  a  heaven-led  victim 

Unto  these  altars  boldly  dost  thou  walk ! 
Cass,    There  is  no  'scape — Oh,  strangers !  save  of  time. 
Chor.   And  yet  the  last  in  time  is  Vantaged. 
Cam.    *Tis  come — this  day— slight  gain  I'll  have  by  flight. 
C/ior.    Be  sure,  thou  art  full  patient,  from  a  soul 

Courageous. 
Casi,  Yet  with  nobleness  to  die 

Is  grace  to  mortal  man. 
Chor,  None  heareth  words 

Like  these,  among  the  blessed. 
Cass,  O !  my  sire  ! 

Thee  and  thy  noble  children ! 

\She  starts  back  with  horror  as  she  approaches  the  doors. 
Chor.  What  thing  is  this  ? 

What  terror  drives  thee  back  ? 
Cass.  Faugh !  faugh ! 

Chor,    Why  faughedst  thou  thus,  if  there  be  not  within 

Some  loathing  of  the  soul  ? 
Cass,  Murder !  the  house 

Reeketh  with  murder,  dripping  blood. 
Chor.  And  how  ? 

This  smell  doth  come  from  victims  at  the  hearth. 
Cass,    A  stink  as  from  a  chamel  house  doth  issue. 
Chor,    No  Syrian  balm  thou  tell'st  of  in  the  halls. 
Cats.    But  I  will  go — e'en  in  the  house  to  wail 

My  fate  and  Agamemnon's — All  enough 

Of  life — O!  strangers.     I  do  wail  not  sadly, 

As  a  poor  bird  that  startles  at  a  bush. 

In  fear  and  idly.     When  1  am  dead,  do  ye 

Bear  witness  to  me  this — whene'er  a  woman. 

For  me  a  woman  too  die  ;  and  a  man 

1 11- wedded  for  a  man  fall  dead — This  grace 

I  will  intreat  of  thee,  my  friends,  as  one 

About  to  die. 
Chor.  O,  poor  one  !  I  bewail  thee, 

For  thy  prophetic  lot. 
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Cass,  Once,  once  again ; 

One  word,  one  diirge,  fain  would  I  speak,  my  own 
Above  myself;  and  to  the  sun  I  pray, 
On  its  last  light  now  gazing,  that  such  death 
Vengers  of  me  upon  my  murderer  foes 
May  wreak  at  once,  when  a  poor  captive  girl 
Has  fallen,  an  easy  prey.     Oh,  state  of  mortals  ! 
When  fair,  a  shade  would  turn  them  :  and  if  ill 
They  tide,  with  dash  of  hand  a  moistened  sponge 
Destroys  the  picture.     And  'tis  this  I  wail 
More  than  the  others  far. 

\_She  enters  the  house. 

And  here  we  must  bring  our  observations  to  a  close. 

On  one  point  nothing  has  been  said — the  character  of  Clytem- 
nestra.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember,  that 
as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon,  of  Menelaus,  of  even  Helen  her- 
self, so  here  also  the  poet  has  taken  care  to  blend  the  good  with 
the  evil ;  and  to  mix  so  much  excuse  even  in  the  conduct  of  the 
adulteress  and  murderess  of  her  husband,  as  to  prevent  her  from 
becoming  an  object  of  unmixed  loathing  and  disgust.  This  excuse 
is  to  be  found  in  that  remarkable  law  of  the  "  Avenger  of  blood,** 
which  is  traced  in  every  part  of  the  world,  even  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any 
other  source,  than  the  positive  injunction  of  Revelation,  "  He 
that  sheddeth  man''s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 
Under  this  law,  before  society  had  been  established,  and  the  civil 
power  had  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  task  of  retribution  for 
private  offences,  it  was  morally  incumbent  on  the  nearest  relative 
of  a  murdered  person  to  put  the  murderer  to  death.  However 
far  this  law  had  been  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  State 
executive  in  that  period  of  Grecian  history,  it  is  clearly  upon  this, 
as  still  remaining  in  force,  that  Clytemnestra  rests  her  defence. 
It  is  this  only,  which  justifies  the  tone  of  her  language  in  her 
re-appearance  after  the  murder,  or  perhaps  her  re-appearance  at 
all.  And  it  is  this  also,  which  connects  the  Agamemnon  with 
the  great  political  object  of  the  Orestea,  by  exhibiting  another 
instance  of  the  horrible  disorder  into  which  society  must  fall, 
when  public  law,  and  institutions,  like  the  Areopagus,  are  set 
aside,  and  private  vengeance  alone  is  left  to  execute  the  dictates 
of  natural  justice. 

Into  minor  points  of  criticism  we  have  not  entered.  Such  are 
the  skill  with  which  the  difficulty  of  allowing  the  Chorus  to  over- 
hear the  death-stroke,  without  leaving  the  stage  to  assist  Aga- 
memnon, is  diminished  by  their  perceiving  that  the  blow  already 
given  has  proved  mortal;  or  again,  the  feeble,  irresolute,  yet 
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moral  character  of  the  Chorus  itself,  in  which  no  little  political 
philosophy  is  conveyed.  And  we  might  have  wished  to  justify  the 
readings  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  translations;  and  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages,  as  they  may  best  be 
illustrated,  by  parallels  from  Oriental  associations.  But  for  this 
there  is  no  space.  We  will  close  these  remarks  by  returning 
to  a  point,  which  is  of  the  last  importance  in  familiarizing  stu- 
dents with  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  has  led  us  to 
offer  the  translations  here  attempted — the  duty  of  exacting  from 
them  in  their  construing  not  only  a  poetical  form  and  diction, 
but  what  is  perfectly  compatible  with  it,  a  most  rigid  accuracy. 

As  an  exercise  for  the  mind,  the  value  of  such  a  translation  is 
inestimable.  It  compels  first  a  strict  attention  to  minute  details 
of  inflexions,  tenses,  order,  and  etymology,  to  the  genealogies  of 
significations  in  words,  to  slight  varieties  of  accentuation,  and  to  all 
the  other  subtleties  of  a  metaphysical  grammar.  A  grammatical 
scholar,  critically  instructed,  becomes  lynx-eyed  in  observing  dis- 
crepancies amidst  apparent  resemblances;  and  a  philosophical 
scholar,  philosophically  instructed,  becomes  equally  acute  in  de- 
tecting analogies  and  affinities,  even  in  the  most  dissimilar  forms. 
He  cannot  exchange  a  Greek  word  for  an  English  until  he  has 
ascertained  its  precise  value;  and  the  keen,  sensitive,  quick- 
sighted  Greek  marked  so  many  most  important  distinctions,  and 
conveyed  so  many  comprehensive  ideas  oy  almost  imperceptible 
symbols  of  letters  or  accents,  that  a  superficial  hasty  observer  is 
incapable  of  understanding  him :  he  must  place  himself  at  every 
step  as  a  banker^s  clerk  examining  the  secret  signatures  of 
checks  in  order  to  detect  forgery,  and  to  save  himself  from 
cheating  or  being  cheated.  In  the  second  place,  in  giving  change 
for  his  Greek  words,  he  must  take  care  not  to  give  an  idea 
less  or  an  idea  more  than  he  receives.  He  is  therefore  acting 
perpetually  under  the  sense  of  a  strict  external  law ;  there  is  an 
outward  standard,  to  which  he  must  rigidly  conform,  a  model 
which  he  must  exactly  copy  in  all  its  lineaments  and  colours. 
The  very  sense  of  this,  still  more  the  habit  of  acting  on  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  a  rightly- constituted 
mind.  The  observance  of  an  external  law  is  man^s  chief  virtue, 
and  chief  happiness  ;  and  the  boy  who  has  been  rightly  trained 
to  it,  in  translating  a  dead  language,  may  be  easily  led  on  to 
apply  it  to  other  higher  duties  and  objects.  To  live  under 
constraint  will  be  no  new  idea,  and  to  fulfil  external  obligations 
no  new  task.  Thirdly,  (let  us  only  pause  to  reniind  the  reader, 
who  may  think  these  effects  and  influences  to  be  farfetched  and 
unreal,  that  the  laws  and  habits  of  mind  are  the  same,  to  what- 
ever subjects  they  are  applied,  and  that  Nature  has  framed  us  to 
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acquire  in  the  use  of  meanest  things  the  power  of  using  great- 
est,) a  schoolboy,  in  translating,  is  exercised  in  one  of  the  high- 
est, the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  common  task  of  the  human 
intellect,  the  task  of  exact  adjustment  between  shifting  and  un- 
certain quantities.  The  great  question  in  morals  is,  how  to  bring 
the  variable  amount  of  our  own  actions  into  a  conformity,  as  close 
as  possible,  with  the  unknown  amount  of  our  duty :  the  great 
question  of  practical  prudence  is  to  realize  an  exact  identity 
between  the  unknown  events  of  the  future,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Divine  dispensations,  and  the  vague  calculations  of  our  own  ex- 
pectations. So  commerce  is  the  bringing  into  an  equitable  balance 
two  indefinite  terms  of  value.  So  religion,  considered  as  the 
reception  of  a  creed,  consists  in  forming  our  own  unsettled  ideas 
into  accordance  with  doctrines,  which  no  human  power  can  pre- 
vent from  being  in  some  degree  open  to  doubt  and  disputation. 
In  the  same  manner  the  schoolboy  must  be  taught  to  select 
words  in  his  own  language,  of  which  the  precise  value  never  can 
be  fixed,  but  which  yet  he  must  endeavour  to  fix,  and  to  bring 
thein  into  an  equilibrium  as  exact  as  possible  with  Greek  words, 
equally  vague,  and  yet  equally  requiring  exact  definition.  In 
this  way  he  is  brought  at  once  into  contact  with  that  great 
work  of  human  intellect — the  battle  between  the  certain  and  un- 
certain, the  necessary  and  contingent,  doubt  and  truth.  And 
while  construing  a  Greek  chorus,  he  may  be  taught  the  highest 
and  ultimate  laws  by  which  his  whole  natui*e  must  be  regulated 
in  all  the  future  business  of  life. 

In  this  task  of  adjustment,  he  is  called  on  also  to  exercise  a 
quick  and  sensitive  taste,  discriminating  not  only  the  actual 
logical  value  of  words,  but  their  value  in  the  imagination,  as 
calling  up  ideas  and  associations.  He  must  learn  to  appreciate 
the  nice  influences  of  mere  sound,  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
both  of  his  foreign  author  and  the  reader  of  the  translation,  and 
to  judge  what  new  development  or  altered  form  must  be  given 
to  a  metaphor,  or  figure,  or  expression,  so  that  the  same  idea 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  one  which  was  intended  by  the  other. 
Sometimes  he  will  touch  a  figurative  word  with  an  Ithuriers 
spear,  and  make  it  spring  up  in  a  full-formed  metaphor.  Some- 
times he  will  soften  and  mellow  down,  or  throw  into  shade  an 
idea  more  harsh  or  prominent  in  its  modern  form,  than  it  would 
have  appeared  in  the  ancient.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  will  ven- 
ture on  suppression,  or  on  the  substitution  of  an  analogy  for  an 
exact  copy.  But  throughout  he  will  guard  against  the  temptation 
to  supplant  the  original  by  a  translation,  or  to  abandon  his  first 
duty  of  rigidly  conforming  to  the  model  before  him. 

Many  other  admirable  exercises  for  the  intellectual  powers  are 
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contained  in  the  work  of  translation,  especially  that  of  managing 
language  with  copiousness  and  facility.  But  these  few  have  been 
suggested  as  a  ground  for  protesting  against  the  principles  upon 
which  most  of  our  modem  translations  of  the  Greek  drama  have 
been  executed,  and  especially  against  the  mode  in  which  the 
process  is  usually  performed  in  too  many  of  our  schools,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  universities. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Die  Zustdnde  der  anglicanischen  Kirehe  (State 
of  the  Anglican  Church),  mit  hesonderer  Berucksichtigung  der 
Verfassung  und  des  Culttts^  dargestellt  van  Hermann  F. 
Uhden,  Candidat  des  PredigtanUs.  Leipzig.  1843. 

2.  Meiseskizzen,  vamehmlich  aus  dem  Heerlager  der  Kirehe  (Tra- 
velling Sketches,  chiefly  from  the  Camp  of  the  Church),  gesam- 
melt  auf  einer  Reise  in  Enalandy  Frankreich^  4*(?.  van  Dr.  T. 
F.  Kniewel,  Archidiakan  %n  Danzig.  Erster  Theil.  England. 
Leipzig.  1843. 

3.  Dialogus  de  Ecclesia  Anglicana  et  de  regimine  ecclesiastica. 
Auctare  C.  F.  Weber.  I^rolingse,  1843. 

4.  Der  Ritus  der  anglikanischen  Kirehe  und  die  neun  und  dreissig 
Artikel  (The  ritual  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  XXXIX 
Articles),  lateinisch  und  deutsch^  nebst  einer  histarischen  Einlei- 
tung  van  Dr.  Fr.  C.  K.  Schuberth,  Pro/.  Berlin.  1842. 

5.  Die  vollstdndige  Liturgie  und  die  39  Artikel  der  Kirehe  van 
England  (The  entire  Liturgy  and  the  XXXIX  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England),  van  Dr.  Bernhard  Gabler.  Altenburg. 
1843. 

6.  Beitrdge  zur  lessem  Wurdigung  des  Wesens  und  der  Bedeutung 
des  Puseyismus  (Aids  for  appreciating  the  Nature  and  Signifi- 
cance of  Puseyism),  durch  Uelertragung  einiger  der  toichtigsten 
hetreffenden  Schriften^  nebst  einer  Einleitung^  herausgegeben  van 
MouiTz  Petri,  Pastar  in  Miinder.  Erstes  Heft.  Gottingen. 
1843. 

However  various  the  views  and  feelings  may  be  with  which 
men  regard  the  attempts  recently  made  to  bring  about  an  ap- 
proximation between  our  Church  and  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
Germany,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  impulse  which  has  been 
given  to  men's  minds  on  this  subject,  is  not  likely  to  subside  for 
some  time  in  either  country.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should. 
There  is  assuredly  much  to  be  learned  on  both  sides ;  we  have 
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scarcely  yet  attained  to  a  clear  understanding  of  one  another,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  determine  the  real  points  of  difference ;  we 
do  not  yet  possess  sufficient  data  to  form  a  just  and  charitable 
judgment  of  each  other.  Hitherto,  indeed,  both  parties  seem  to 
have  taken  more  pains  to  spy  out  each  other^s  defects,  than  to 
discover  points  of  sympathy  and  elements  of  union.  We,  on  our 
side  of  the  question,  have  accused  the  Germans  of  a  spirit  of  wild 
speculation ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  charged  us  with  a 
spirit  of  narrow  formalism;  and  both,  perhaps,  have  been  too 
prone  to  seek  their  own,  rather  than  each  other^s  wealth. 

Considering  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  renders  it 
next  to  impossible  for  us  to  see  others  as  they  are,  or  ourselves 
as  others  see  us,  and  taking  into  account  the  laudable  tenacity 
with  which,  in  matters  of  religion,  all  who  are  in  earnest  must 
cling  to  their  convictions,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Not- 
withstanding their  common  origin,  there  is  an  immense  contrast 
between  the  national  mind  of  England  and  that  of  Germany. 
The  groundwork  of  both  is  the  same ;  there  is  in  both  a  deep 
seriousness  of  character,  and  a  moral  energy,  which  disposes  them 
to  labour  rather  than  to  enjoy,  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  principles, 
and  to  pursue  the  objects  to  which  their  principles  direct  them, 
with  an  mtensity  of  interest,  and  a  persevering  devotion,  to  which 
most  other  nations  are  strangers.  JJut  this  fundamental  charac- 
ter has  been  developed  in  two  diametrically  opposite  directions  in 
the  German  and  the  English  people.  With  the  latter,  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation^s  life  has  thrown  itself  upon  action,  with  the 
former  upon  speculation  ;  the  Germans  live  and,  if  need  be,  die 
for  theories,  we  hve  and  die  for  measures.  The  Englishman  is 
willing  to  leave  abstract  questions  undetermined,  provided  the 
end  be  gained ;  the  German  thinks  practical  application  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference,  provided  the  theory  be  secured.  Our 
tendencies  are  all  real ;  their's  are  all  ideal. 

This  characteristic  difference  of  the  two  national  minds  might 
be  expected  to  appear  most  prominently  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  two  nations;  and,  accordingly,  we  may  distinctly  trace  it 
from  the  time  when  both,  having  shaken  off  the  alien  shackles 
of  Romanism,  began  to  develop  their  Christian  life  in  a  form 
analogous  to  their  national  character.  In  Germany,  the  Reforma- 
tion turned  essentially  upon  doctrinal  points,  which  became  the 
subject  of  keen  contention,  to  the  neglect  of  the  provisions  made 
for  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  Church  ;  while 
with  us  the  chief  object  was  the  settlement  of  the  Church,  of  its 
constitution  and  its  ritual,  with  an  evident  reluctance  to  go 
farther  than  was  absolutely  necessary  into  questions  of  doctrine ; 
so  much  so,  that  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  our 
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faith  are  set  forth  with  much  greater  precision  and  distinctness 
in  our  liturgical  offices,  than  in  our  doctrinal  formularies.  The 
same  contrast  is  observable  in  the  subsequent  phases  of  the 
history  of  the  two  Churches,  in  the  character  which  their  contro- 
versies took,  and  in  the  form  which  their  religious  life  assumed. 
In  the  conflict  with  Rome,  the  corruptions  of  its  worship  have 
ever  been  the  prominent  topic  on  the  English  arena,  while  on  the 
Grerman  field  the  battle  has  been  fought  chiefly  for  speculative 
opinions.  The  internal  divisions,  with  which  both  have  been 
visited  to  a  lamentable  extent,  have  with  us  ripened  into  schis- 
matical  separations  from  the  general  body;  with  the  Grermans  they 
have  led  to  heretical  oppositions  within  the  body.  We  are  beset 
with  a  multiplicity  of  sects;  they  are  confounded  by  a  multiplicity 
of  schools.  And  to  the  sound  nucleus^  the  chosen  remnant,  in 
which  the  true  spiritual  life  resides,  how  diflerently  in  the  one 
case  and  in  the  other  does  that  Christianity  present  itself,  which 
both  agree  in  holding  dearer  than  life !  To  the  Germans  it  is  a 
revelation  of  truth;  to  us  a  discipline  of  grace.  With  us,  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  a  means  for  building  up  our  souls  in  a 
state  of  grace;  with  them,  the  ordinances  of  grace  are  subservient 
to  the  main  purpose  of  establishing  the  mind  in  the  truth. 

It  is  evident,  that  these  opposite  tendencies  of  the  two  nations 
would  in  each  case  lead,  through  the  infirmity  of  man'*s  nature,  to 
that  precise  fault  with  which  each  is  upbraided  by  the  other.  As 
the  life  of  religion  becomes  stagnant,  the  discipUne  of  grace  dege- 
nerates into  a  narrow  and  empty  formality,  and  the  revelation  of 
truth  is  debased  into  a  stifl*  and  barren  orthodoxy;  while  the 
reaction  against  the  Church's  torpor  begets  heterodoxy  in  the 
latter,  and  nonconformity  in  the  former  case.  This  is  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  secret  of  the  Church  history  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, in  England  and  in  Germany ;  this  the  cause  of  the  anta- 
gonism, amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  kind  of  instinctive  anti- 
pathy, which  has  of  late  become  more  and  more  manifest  on  both 
sides. 

On  this  ground,  therefore,  we  must  proceed,  if  we  would  find 
a  remedy  for  healing  a  division,  which  men  of  a  truly  Christian 
spirit  on  either  side  cannot  but  deeply  deplore.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  mediation  between  the  religious  mind  of  England  and  the 
religious  mind  of  Germany,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  the 
Germans  being  taught  to  reverence  the  life  of  grace  which  dwells 
within  the  forms  and  ordinances  of  our  apostolic  Church,  and  by 
our  learning  to  respect  the  love  of  truth  which  pervades  the 
disquisitions  and  expositions  of  their  sounder  divines.  We  must 
not,  from  the  multitude  and  the  noisy  bearing  of  their  heterodox 
men,  draw  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  orthodoxy  left 
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among  them;  and  they  must  not,  because  of  the  deadness  and 
worldly  character  of  the  common  herd  in  our  Church,  rashly 
assume  that  vital  godliness  has  become  extinct  among  us. 

To  teach  ourselves,  respectively,  this  lesson  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance, of  justice  and  of  charity,  is,  we  fear,  no  easy  task.  Yet  it 
is  a  task  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  that  strenuously,  by  both  parties. 
Both  are  alike  interested  in  the  restoration  of  concord,  on  such 
a  basis  as  may  afford  perfect  security  for  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  the  end  that  each  may  impart  to  the  other 
some  spiritual  gift,  and  that  both  may  be  comforted  together  by 
their  mutual  faith. 

And  to  this  issue  matters  seem  on  both  sides  to  be  tending, 
though  perhaps  in  a  course  too  slow  and  too  indirect  to  satisfy 
the  earnest  longings  of  sanguine  and  ardent  minds.  We  must 
expect  to  hear  many  criminations  and  recriminations,  and  to  wit- 
ness many  collisions  and  repulsions :  we  must,  probably,  for  the 
present,  rest  content  if  we  see  an  interest  awakened  in  each 
other's  condition  ;  if  steps  be  taken  on  either  side  to  bring  about 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  each  other,  though  it  be  in  an  atti- 
tude of  distrust,  of  prejudice,  and  sometimes  even  of  hostility. 

That  such  an  interest  is  awakened,  and  such  steps  are  being 
taken,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  escape  an  attentive  observer  of  pass- 
ing events,  and  to  which  the  literature  of  both  countries  bears  at 
this  moment  ample  witness.  The  attention  which  the  consti- 
tution and  the  present  condition  of  our  Church  have  recently 
attracted  in  Germany,  is  attested  by  the  increased  number  of 
publications  on  the  subject,  of  the  more  important  of  which, 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  our  readers  a  brief  account. 

Of  Petri's  "  Aids  for  appreciating  the  nature  and  significance  of 
Puseyism,'**  one  number  only  is  as  yet  published  ;  containing,  after 
a  short  introduction,  a  translation  of  Dr.  Pusey's  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  a  second  number  the  editor 
purposes  to  give  to  the  German  public  Tract  XC,  and  Dr. 
Pusey  8  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist.  If  the  interest  created 
by  these  should  warrant  it,  he  contemplates  the  addition  of  other 
writings  of  the  Tractarian  school,  as  well  as  of  those  of  its  prin- 
cipal opponents.  The  introduction  consists  of  an  exceedmgly 
meagre  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  a 
translation  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,  and  an  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  parties  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Mr.  Petri's  infor- 
mation on  this  latter  point  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  work 
of  Uhden,  whose  views  he  adopts ;  and  we  shall  therefore  only 
extract  from  it  a  short  notice  of  a  few  works  published  within 
the  last  two  years,  to  which,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumer- 
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ated  by  us,  Mr.  Petri  makes  reference,  as  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  evidences  of  the  inter- 
est which  that  subject  has  of  late  acquired  in  Germany.  They 
are,  "  Ilistorico-critical  reflections  on  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  English  Episcopal  Church,  in  relation  to  the  principles  of 
genuine  Protestantism,  by  Dr.  Vogel,*"  a  work  to  which  Mr.  Petri 
ascribes  little  value,  because,  by  "  genuine  Protestantism  '**  the 
author  means  simply  a  "  coarse  rationalism ; "' — "  On  the  relation 
in  which  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  stands  to  the  primi- 
tive Apostolic  Church,  by  Dr.  Chlebus,'^  intended  to  show  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  constitution  of  the  English  Church,  as 
compared  with  the  primitive  Apostolic  Church,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  idea  of  engrafting  the  Anglican  succession  upon  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  Germany ; — "  Account  of  the  negotiations 
which  took  place  in  the  last  century,  with  a  view  to  introduce  the 
constitution  of  the  English  Church  into  Prussia,  with  documen- 
tary evidence,^'  a  translation  of  certain  diplomatic  papers  pub- 
lished in  London,  1716,  under  the  title,  ^"'Relation  des  mesures^ 
qui  furent  prises  dans  les  ann^es  1711,  1712,  et  1713,  pour 
introduire  la  liiurgie  A  nalicane  dans  le  royaume  de  Prusse  et  dans 
Pelectorat  de  Hannover^ ' — ^and  "  The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the 
English  Church  compared  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  by 
L.  Bender,'*^  an  attempt  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  the 
two  confessions,  in  which,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Petri's 
judgment,  the  author  has  not  succeeded. 

Of  Weber's  Dialogus  de  Ecclesia  Anglicana  et  de  regimine 
ecclesiasticOy  it  is  the  sum  of  the  commendation  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  it,  to  say  that  as  an  exercise  in  the  colloquial  Latin 
style,  it  is  a  respectable  performance ;  but  as  a  theological  essay, 
it  is  miserably  inadequate  to  support  the  pretensions  of  its  rather 
high-sounding  title.  The  author*s  notions  de  regimine  ecclesias- 
tico  are  summed  up  in  the  assertion,  that  as  '^  God  and  Christ  are 
always  and  everywhere  present  in  the  Church,  and  as  to  them 
all  forms  of  Church  government  are  indifferent,  discussions  on 
the  subject  are  superfluous.''  He  labours  under  a  salutary  horror 
of  a  general  synod  of  Protestants  to  be  convoked,  according  to 
the  proposal  of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  under  the  presidency  of 
some  one  of  the  Protestant  princes,  to  whom  the  supreme  Epis- 
copate would,  in  that  case,  be  accorded  by  common  consent.  We 
take  leave  to  assure  Mr.  Weber  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger,  such  as  he  seems  to  apprehend,  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  astonishing  the  world  by  appearing  in 
the  somewhat  novel  character  of  a  Protestant  antipope. 

The  works  of  Schiiberth  and  Gabler,  on  the  Liturgy  and  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England  are  of  an  essentially  documentary 
character.    That  of  Schiiberth  contains,  after  a  short  hiatAcv^ 
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sketch  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  XXXIX  Articles  in  Latin 
and  German ;  a  German  translation  of  our  offices  for  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  ministration  of  baptism,  confirmation,  matrimony, 
and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  to  which  the  translator  has  added  a 
chapter  on  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  our  Church,  and  a 
reprint  of  our  calendar.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  Mr.  Schii- 
berth''s  own  views  of  the  different  subjects  contained  in  his  com- 
pilation. The  work  of  Dr.  Giibler  is  much  more  extensive.  It 
comprises,  besides  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  forms  of  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  convocation,  and  the 
principal  canons  of  our  Church.  The  liturgy  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  is  added  in  an  appendix.  In  his  introduction,  he 
discusses  the  general  principles  and  the  government  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  enters  cui-sorily  upon  the  kindred  subjects  of 
domestic  worship,  religious  education,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
clerical  office.  The  author,  who  spent  some  time  in  this  country, 
has  evidently  collected  his  materials  with  much  care.  He  speaks 
of  the  English  Church,  of  her  institutions  and  her  ritual,  in  a 
tone  of  decided  approbation,  by  which  he  appears  to  have  given 
offence  to  the  anti-Anglican  feeling  prevalent  among  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Archidiaconus  ^  Dr.  Kniewel  is  another  eye-witness,  and  one 
who  certainly  runs  no  risk  of  being  accused,  like  Dr.  G'abler,  of 
too  favourable  a  leaning  towards  the  English  Church.  On  the 
contrary',  it  is  evident  that  he  came  to  this  country  strongly 
prejudiced  against  her,  sympathising  in  that  extreme  '*  indigna- 
tion and  wrath  ^  which,  he  informs  us,  was  excited  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Germany,  by  the  expression,  "  the  less  perfectly 
constituted  of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe,''  whicn  occurs 
in  the  "statement*  of  proceedings,"  relative  to  the  Jerusalem 
bishopric,  published  by  authority.  As  to  the  "  unity  of  discipline 
as  well  as  doctrine''  between  those  Churches  and  our  own,  to 
which  the  "statement"  alludes  as  to  a  possible  result.  Dr. 
Kniewel  states  it  as  his  persuasion,  and  that  of  the  G^iinans 

generally,  that  nothing  else  was  meant  but  to  bring  the  German 
hurches  into  subserviency  to  the  English.  No  less  irate  is  he 
at  the  idea  of  another  Anglican  bishopric,  which,  he  says,  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  at  Cologne,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
who  are  travelling,  and  many  of  them  settled,  in  the  Bhenish  pro- 
vinces ;  this,  he  adds,  in  a  parenthesis,  "  is  the  pretext,  the  real 

*  The  '*  Archidiaconus  "  is  not,  we  apprehend,  an  archdeacon  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  but  literally  the  principal  assistant  minister, — a  position  answering  to  that  of  a 
senior  curate  in  our  Church. 

'  As  an  instance  of  the  want  of  accuracy,  and  even  of  ordinary  knowledge,  of  which 
Dr.  Kniewel's  volume  contains  many  proofs,  we  may  mention  that  he  reads  the  title : 
''statement  of  the  Anglican  bishopric  of  St.  James  in  Jerusalem,"  and  understands 
the  word  ** statement "  to  mean  ''  Begriindung"  i.  e.  " foundation." 
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object  is  probably  to  establish  an  Episcopal  model  Church  for  the 
less  perfectly  constituted  '^  (manet  alia  tnente  repostum)  "  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Germany/'  We  hope  Dr.  Kniewel  will  for- 
give us  if  we  state  it  as  our  opinion,  that  if  anything  can  prove 
the  desirableness  of  a  measure  which  would  place  the  system  of 
the  English  Church  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  the 
publication  of  such  numerous  mistatements,  often  ludicrous,  and 
sometimes  grievous,  as  those  in  which  his  volume  abounds. 

To  advert  to  them  all,  however  cursorily,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits;  we  must  content  ourselves  with  adducing  a  few  out  of 
many  instances,  to  show  that  Dr.  Kniewel  has  not  only  looked  at 
our  Church  with  §  jaundiced  eye,  but  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
great  negligence  in  collecting  his  facts,  and  extremely  nasty  in 
fonning  his  conclusions.  A  man  acquainted  with  the  language, 
as  Dr.  Kniewel  professes  to  be,  (though  from  various  indications 
we  suspect  his  knowledge  of  it  is  very  superficial,)  and  who,  as  he 
tells  us,  made  a  point  of  frequenting  our  churches  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  accurate  information  respecting  our  Liturgy,  woula  by 
ordinary  care  have  been  preserved  from  falling  into  mistakes 
such  as  the  following.  In  his  account  of  the  daily  Morning  and 
Evening  Service,  he  points  out  the  first  Collect  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  "  Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts  be  open,*" 
&c.,  as  the  "  Collect  of  the  Day,''  evidently  quite  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Collects  appointed  for  Sundays  and  Holidays 
are  read  in  that  place ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  "  Prayer  for  all 
conditions  of  men,"  and  "  the  general  thanksgiving,"  have  wholly 
escaped  his  notice.  In  speaking,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  confident 
criticism,  of  our  Churcn-music,  he  states  it  as  a  fact,  that 
Dr.  Watts'  hymn-book  is  that  most  commonly  in  use  in  our 
churches,  and  complains  of  our  singing  the  Psalms  to  the  tune 
of  "God  save  the  Queen."  Chanting,  which  he  describes  as 
being  ''a/fe  hreve^  allegro^'"''  he  objects  to  altogether;  he  tran- 
scribes the  notes  of  the  good  old  hundredth,  slightly  varied,  as  a 
rather  more  favourable  specimen  of  psalmody,  evidently  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  merit  of  that  solemn  composi- 
tion is  divided  between  the  two  German  names  of  Luther  and 
Handel ;  and  he  winds  up  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  saying, 
that  the  music  of  our  churches  sounded  to  his  ears  "  worldly, 
flippant,  unedifying,  and  even  merry ;"  describing  it  as  "  mawkish 
melodies  in  hopping  time'."  In  his  description  of  the  Liturgical 
provisions  of  our  Church,   he  affirms  that  public  worship,  as 

'  We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  the  choral  melodies  of  Germany,  to 
many  of  our  Church  tunes;  we  suspect,  however,  that  the  Archidiaconus  has  been 
more  frequently  in  the  meeting-house  tiian  at  church.  Many  of  his  remarks  tend  to 
this  conclusion;  nor  do  we  find  fault  with  him  for  "proving  all  things;"  but  be 
should  have  taken  care  not  to  build  bis  opinions  of  the  Church  upon  the  ob&erTationi 
which  be  made  at  the  conventicle. 
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prescribed  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  is  most  carefully 
performed  to  this  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI !  Of  the  several 
revisions  which  our  Liturgy  has  undergone  since  that  time,  the 
Arcliidiaconus  is  wholly  innocent ;  and  no  less  so  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  custom  has  made,  even  in  the  present  prescript  form ; 
as  is  clear,  ex,  gr,  from  his  statement,  that  Morning  and  Evening 
Service  is  performed  daily,  the  Morning  Prayer  at  seven  in 
Summer,  and  eight  in  Winter;  the  Evening  Prayer  at  five  or  six ; 
a  rule  from  which  he  knows  of  no  other  exception  than  that  of 
the  Cathedrals,  where  he  says  the  daily  Service  is  during  the 
week  annexed  to  the  choral  smging  at  ten  and  three. 

So  much  for  plain  mistakes  in  regard  to  easily  ascertainable 
matters  of  fact,  which  Dr,  Kniewel  professes  to  have  made  the 
subject  of  special  and  careful  enquiry*.  But  his  misapprehen- 
sions and  mistatcments  are  not  all  of  the  same  simple  and 
innocuous  character.  When,  for  instance,  he  gravely  informs 
his  readers  that ''  out  of  the  400  episcopal  clergj-men  in  London, 
there  are,  perhaps,  only  100  real  believers,  a  great  portion  merely 
dry  orthodox,  and  not  a  small  number  empty  moralists  and 
rationalists,  Unitarians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  and  probably  even 
Pantheists  at  heart,*"  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Archi- 
diaconus  is  guilty  of  a  considerable  breach  of  the  ninth  command- 
ment, to  which  not  even  "that  energetic  and  learned  man. 
Baptist  Noel,^^  to  whom  with  others  of  the  same  school  he  seems 

*  The  following  passage  will  show  how  confident  Dr.  Kniewel  is  of  the  suflSciency 
of  his  premises,  and  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  "  In  order,"  he  says,  *'duly  to 
appreciate  the  idea  of  transplanting  the  Episcopal  Liturgy,  with  necessary  modlAcationSy 
into  the  evangelic  Church  of  Germany,  it  appeared  to  me  before  all  things  necessary  to 
obtain  tht  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  course  of  it,  through  all  the  offices 
and  customs  of  the  Church,  from  baptism  to  burial,  by  frequently  taking  part  in  them. 
More  particularly  was  1  desirous  to  ascertain  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  ob<ervation, 
what  impression  was  produced  by  the  daily  repeated  forms  of  prayer  and  accurately 
prencribed  ceremonies,  both  upon  myself,  upon  the  officiating  minister,  and  upon  the 
members  of  the  congregation.  For  this  purpose  I  attended  for  ten  iucceaive  (the 
Italics  are  Dr.  Kniewel's)  days,  perseveringly,  at  every  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 
at  every  Liturgic  act  and  every  Sermon,  at  every  Sacramental  or  other  office  of  the 
Church,  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  process,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions  when  I  attended  church  in  different  towns,  I  took  great  care  not  to 
take  with  me  any  prejudice  whatever,  for  or  against,  and  during  my  attendance  not  to 
institute  any  comparison  or  criticism.  And  therefore,  I  am  entitled  to  declare  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  the  result  which  I  am  about  to  communicate,  is  as  unpre- 
judiced and*  impartial  as  it  is  possible.'*  For  ten  entire  and  successive  days  Dr.  Kniewel 
was  present  at  all  the  offices  of  the  English  Church  that  came  in  his  way ;  he  watched 
the  effect  of  this  ten  days'  spiritual  diet  upon  himself,  (much  in  the  same  way  as  a  man 
tries  the  waters  of  a  spa,)  upon  the  officiating  minister,  whose  heart  it  seems  lay  open 
before  his  penetrating  eye,  and  upon  the  congregation,  the  undulations  of  whose 
spiritual  state  could  surely  not  escape  so  keen  an  observer!  fie  had  no  prejudices, 
good  man;  no,  not  any,  or  if  he  had,  be  left  them  outside;  he  indulged  in  no  odious 
comparisons,  no  ill-natured  criticisms,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  after  he  got  home  again ! 
The  only  wonder  is  that  he  escaped,  which  certainly  some  how  or  another  he  has  done 
bravely,  from  that  sanken  rock  of  popery — absolute  in&llibility. 
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to  be  indebted  for  many  of  his  notions,  would  altogether  like  to 
be  accessoiy.  Again,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  source  from 
which  Dr.  Kniewel  has  derived  the  various  items  of  information 
introduced  in  the  following  statement. 

"  With  the  Dissenters,"  he  says,  **  the  chief  thing  is  the  sermon  : 
with  the  Episcopalians,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  the  Liturgy. 
This  is  evident  even  from  the  far  greater  portion  of  time  devoted  to 
the  Liturgy  in  comparison  with  the  half  hour  allotted  to  the  sermon  ; 
further  from  the  fact,  that  in  preaching  all  ecclesiastical  ornaments  are 
laid  aside*;  and  that  many  depart  from  the  church  when  the  sermon 
begins^  at  least  from  those  churches  where,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
pleasant  music  is  performed  by  good  choirs.  This  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  weariness  which  the  length  of  the  Liturgy,  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  choral  sin;;ing,  occasions,  especially  to  those  who  are 
standing  in  the  crowd.  Si\\\,  by  far  the  greater  number  remain  for 
the  sermon,  although  high  Church  people  consider  it  in  fact  as  nothing 
more  than  a  customary  addition,  in  some  measure  edifying  and  salutary » 
And  really  the  manner  in  which  the  sermon  is  treated  by  very  many 
preachers  must  create  such  an  impression.  For  if  they  repeat  for  many 
years  in  one  and  the  same  church  a  solitary  dozen  of  sermons  of  their 
own  composition^  reading  them  from  their  manuscript,  or  cveniftheyuse 
modern  printed  sermons,  which  are  known  to  every  body,  they  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  their  Church,  as  much  entitled  to  do  this,  as  to 
read  one  of  the  old  homilies  authorised  by  their  Church*." 

Bad  as  this  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  fault  which 
Dr.  Kniewel  has  to  find  with  the  preaching  of  the  "  Episcopal  '^ 
clergy. 

"  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  sermons  (about  forty)  which  I  heard 
preached  by  Episcopal  clergymen  in  England,  there  was  hardly  one 
in  which  these  two  points,  1,  exaggerated  praise  of  the  excellent  and 
truly  Apostolic  constitution  of  their  Church  ;  and  2,  decided  repro- 
bation, nay,  even  harsh  condenmation,  of  the  Dissenters, —  were  not 
introduced,  often  in  the  most  forced  and  unsuitable  manner.  I  under- 
stood that  this  was  done  in  consequence  of  express  injunctions  from 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  1  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
vincing myself  that  this  is  really  the  case." 

If  the  Archidiaconus  is  under  no  mistake  as  to  the  drift  of  the 
sermons  he  heard,  we  can  only  suppose  that  he  fared  vastly 

^  We  do  not  venture  to  guess  what  some  of  Dr.  Kniewel's  *'  Episcopal "  friends  will 
think  of  this  argument  for  preaching  in  the  surplice. 

'  While  on  this  subject,  the  Archidiaconus  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  great 
indignation,  for  that  the  Bi»hop  of  London  (who  is  otherwise  rather  a  favourite  with 
him)  did  actually  *'  read  before  the  King  of  Prussia  three  of  his  old  Lent  sermons, 
which  be  had  preached  many  times  before."  *'  And,"  says  he,  "  the  Bishop  himself, 
and  the  entire  clergy  of  England  with  him,  were  amased  at  our  amasement." 
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better  than  his  royal  master;  and  that  all  the  clergy  whose 

f^reaching  he  attended,  made  a  point  of  writing  entirely  new  and 
resh  sermons  especially  with  a  view  to  his  instruction.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  how  little  good  they  have  done  him.  For,  not  con- 
tent with  this  expression  of  his  disapprobation,  he  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  decides  the  whole  question  between  Church  and 
dissent  upon  this  specific  ground  : — 

'*  When  one  hears  the  sermons  of  the  Episcopalians,  whose  constant 
theme  it  is  to  warn  against  the  Dissenters,  to  represent  them  as  ene- 
mies of  the  state,  and  their  doctrines  as  soul-destroying ;  and  one 
compares  with  this  the  calmness,  the  Christian  seriousness  and  mild- 
ness with  which  the  Scotch,  the  Wesleyan,  and  other  ministers,  express 
themselves,  —  ex,  gr,  the  highly-gifted  and  distinguished  orator  C, 
[Candlish,  we  suppose,  who  has  of  late  so  remarkably  distinguished 
himself  by  the  mildness  of  his  preaching!]  the  deeply-touching  G.,  and 
the  mild  H. — one  needs  nothing  more  to  be  convinced,  on  which  side 
there  is  truth  and  real  power,  and  to  which  side  therefore  the  victory 
will  incline." 

When  Dr.  Kniewel  further  states  that  the  English  clergy  are 
at  liberty  to  teach  whatever  they  please,  either  beyond  or  within 
the  XXX IX  Articles,  provided  they  do  not  speak  against  them, 
and  that  "  this  license  to  enlarge  ths  confession  of  faith  is  restricted 
to  the  ordained  clergy  by  virtue  of  the  itispiration  imparted  to  them 
by  the  Apostolic  succession  ;"  when  he  insinuates  that  the  English 
Church  is  about  to  "  set  the  word  of  God  altogether  aside^''  and 
to  constitute  herself  into  a  merely  external'  hierarchy  ;  when  he 


^  A  propos  of  this  accusation,  which  is  repeated  ad  naMeam^  that  our  Church  cares 
only  fur  externals,  and  is  made  up  of  externals,  we  should  like  to  know  how  Dr. 
Kniewel  came  by  the  information  that  the  Bi&hop  of  London,  according  to  him  the 
only  really  active  bishop,  (the  other  bishoprics  being  mere  sinecures,)  **  writes  daily, 
on  an  average,  twenty-seven  letters,  mobily  admonitions  to  strictness  in  observing  the 
ritual,  and  other  matters  relative  to  the  externa  of  the  Church."  We  can  understand 
that  his  lordship's  porter  might  have  furnished  the  curious  Archidiaconus  with  au 
average  of  the  number  of  letters  put  into  the  post  from  London  House;  but  whence  this 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  contents  7  We  should  be  tempted  to  an  ugly  suspicion, 
but  for  the  internal  evidence,  which  clears  him  entirely  from  it.  Another  specimen  of 
the  loose  way  in  which  he  assumes  whatever  suits  his  purpose,  is,  that  he  imputes 
to  the  author  of  the  **  Treatise  on  the  Church,"  which  he  quotes  as  if  he  had  read  it, 
the  anathemas  of  his  namesake,  which  he  says  "  are  so  strong  and  violent,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  have  any  serious  and  quiet  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject." 
In  the  same  way  he  confounds  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  each  other,  and  breaks  out  into  bitter  complaints  of  its  liyper- 
episcupalian  tendinries.  Touching  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  German 
students  in  the  institution  at  Islington,  Dr.  Kniev^el  lets  out  a  fact  which,  if  true,  is 
worthy  of  remark  ;  viz.  that  they  are  deeply  disaffected  towards  the  English  Church 
and  her  Episcopal  government,  and  consider  themselves,  after  the  subscription  of  our 
Articles,  as  men  '*  working  in  chains."  We  hope  that  Dr.  Kniewel  has  taken  an  ex- 
aggerated view  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  matters. 
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broadly  asserts,  that  the  English  Church  holds  the  Calmnistic 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist^  which,  as  a  con-substantial ist,  he 
of  course  disapproves,  and  confounds  with  it  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  our  Church ;  and  still  further,  that  what  little  good 
there  is  in  the  English  Church,  is  for  the  most  part  borrotttdfrom 
Geneva ;  he  only  furnishes  so  many  additional  evidences,  that  he  is, 
in  spite  of  his  ten  days'*  continuous  and  persevering  observation, 
sadly  ignorant  of  her  constitution,  her  discipline,  her  doctrine, 
and  her  actual  condition.  Indeed,  it  is  very  clear  throughout  the 
whole  volume,  that  he  labours  under  the  joint  influence  of  pre- 
vious prejudice,  and  of  mistatements  made  to  him  by  Dissenters, 
with  whom  alone  he  properly  fraternizes ;  being  of  a  credulous 
turn  of  mind,  and  over-ready  to  plume  himself  on  the  justness  of 
his  often  very  absurd  conclusions  . 

We  have  thus  freely  exposed  the  superficial  nature,  and  the 
manifold  incorrectness  of  his  view  of  the  English  Church,  not 
from  any  unkindness  towards  him,  but  because  we  set  far  greater 
store  than  he  does,  by  the  hope  of  an  approximation  and  a  better 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
Germany;  and  we  should  therefore  be  sorry  to  allow  such  an 
account  of  the  English  Church  as  he  has  furnished  to  his  country- 
men to  pass  uncontradicted.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  Dr.  Kniewel  not  to  add,  that  there  are  interspersed 
in  his  work  many  valuable  and  interesting  observations.  When 
his  judgment  is  not  warped  by  his  decided  Anti-anglican  and 
Anti-episcopal  prejudices,  his  observations  and  reasonings  are 
frequently  very  just. 

We  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for  his  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  practice  of  placarding  the  names  of  preachers  in  a  manner 
too  nearly  akin  to  the  announcements  of  theatrical  performances ; 
nor  are  we  surprised  at  his  being  scandalized  by  the  manner  and 
matter  of  a  certain  rationalistic  prebendarj',  of  whose  easy  ascent 
into  the  pulpit,  and  his  uncomfortable  way  of  dispatching  the  ser- 
mon, he  gives  a  graphic  and  rather  amusing  description.  But 
what  has  given  us  special  pleasure,  is  his  frequently  repeated  and 

'  Occasionally  this  shows  itself  in  his  statements  and  remarks  respecting  the 
most  ordinary  matters  which  have  fallen  under  liis  notice.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
states  that  there  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  altogether  twenty-four  tea- 
gardens,  which  are  frequented  on  Sundays  by  the  middle  classes,  but  during  the  week 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  in  proof  whereof  he  mentions  a  visit  of  Queen 
Adelaide  to  Jack  Straw's  Castle. — The  splendid  appearance  of  the  London  shops 
fills  him  with  wonder:  he  cannot  understand  how  the  hhopkecpers  can  make  it 
answer;  his  ingenuity,  however,  assists  him  to  the  discovery,  that  the  Engltsh  are 
induced  to  make  purchases  by  the  civil  speeches  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  especially  by 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  **  Sir,"  which  he  has  no  doubt  tickles  their 
aristocratic  feelings  in  a  most  irresii^tible  manner.  John  Bull  parting  with  his  cash 
for  the  gratification  of  being  called  *'  Sir,"  is  truly  an  original  idea. 
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very  candid  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the  education 
imparted  in  England.  Dr.  Kniewel  is  evidently  a  good  (though, 
as  we  have  shown,  in  many  respects  a  much  mistaken)  man,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  Christian ;  one  who  has  God's  glory  and  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men  seriously  at  heart ;  and  he  fails  not  to 
recognize  the  Christian  element,  the  religious  discipline,  which 
happily  as  yet  prevails  in  English  education,  as  the  cause  of  the 
striking  superiority  which  he  noticed  in  the  character  and  bearing 
of  English  youth,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  and 
even  of  Prussia,  much  vaunted  as  that  country  is  in  certain 
quarters  for  the  advanced  state  of  its  educational  institutions. 

**  Christianity  itself,  i.  e,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  truth, 
attests  the  correctness  of  the  English  principle  of  education ;  and  this 
may  easily  be  discerned  by  its  fruits.  Scenes  of  revolting  insolence 
and  extreme  licentiousness,  such  as  have  occurred,  and  still  occur  in  a 
daily  more  aggravated  form,  in  our  German  pymnasia^  since  the  un- 
christian liberty-mania  has  crept  into  our  education,  are  absolutely 
impossible  in  England ;  the  idea  of  boys  rising  in  political  sedition,  as 
the  scholars  of  the  polytechnic  school  at  Paris  have  done,  and  are  ever 
ready  to  do,  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  England,  boys  can 
neither  assume  the  government  of  the  house,  nor  give  constitutions  to 
the  state.  A  *  young  England*  [in  the  sense  of  a  *jeune  France,'  or  a 
*junges  Deutschland,*]  is  an  utter  impossibility.  England  owes  this 
to  the  strictness  and  sobriety,  hut  above  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  to 
the  Christian  groundwork  of  its  educational  discipline." 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Kniewel  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  Annual  Festival  of  the  Charity  Schools  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  examination  of  the  City  Schools  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  His  account  of  what  he  witnessed  on 
both  those  occasions,  especially  the  latter,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  forms  a  most  favourable  contrast  with  those  portions  of 
his  book  on  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert.  Nor, 
to  do  him  full  justice  (and  we  would  not  willingly  do  him  less), 
is  Dr.  Kniewel  altogether  insensible  to  the  advantages,  the  beau- 
ties, and  the  edifying  effects,  of  our  Liturgy.  Inconsistent  as  it 
may  be  with  the  general  drift  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  he 
bears  the  following  testimony  to  its  value : — 

"  If  we  love  to  pray,  if  we  pray  fervently  and  humbly,  we  shall  not 
tire  either  of  kneeling,  or  of  the  numerous  short  prayers,  and  of  their 
daily  repetition,  expressed  as  they  mostly  are  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ.  Again,  if  we  recognize  in  Holy  Scripture  the  word  of  God,  if 
we  receive  it  as  such  in  faith,  if  we  know  by  experience  how  great  is 
its  power  to  bless,  how  unsearchable  its  depth,  we  shall  never  look 
upon  the  public  reading  of  the  Bible  without  all  explanatory  addition, 
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and  absolutely  secured  to  the  clergy,  for  the  exercise  of  their  sacred 
office.  All  my  attempts  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  scientific  way,  and 
to  discuss  it  on  the  foundation  of  Scripture  and  Church  history,  were 
studiously  evaded." 

What  Dr.  Kniewel  mistook  for  studious  evasion,  was  evidently 
no  more  than  the  reluctance  which  men  full  of  faith  and  reve* 
rence  for  holy  things  would  naturally  feel,  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  the  mysterious  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  to 
be  subjected  to  a  mode  of  argument  which,  while  to  Dr.  Kniewel 
it  appeared  simply  '  scientific,**  would  be  felt  by  them,  and  not 
unjustly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  foregoing  passage,  to  be 
irreverent. 

Dr.  KniewePs  complaint,  that  he  found  the  English  clergy 
ignorant  of  all  those  writings  of  the  German  divines  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  in  which,  as  he  thinks,  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic 
succession  has  been  effectually  demolished — does  not,  we  confess, 
appear  to  us  very  relevant.  It  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  a  man 
might  not  believe  that  whereof  he  has  satisfactory  evidence,  until 
he  has  read  all  that  has  been  written  against  it.  At  that  rate, 
a  life  spent  in  study  would  scarcely  suffice  to  qualify  us  for 
believing  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'*  Creed. 

In  pursuing  this  point  further.  Dr.  Kniewel,  in  the  name  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany,  renounces  for  ever  the 
idea,  that  the  due  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments 
requires  a  commission  derived  in  succession  from  the  apostles 
themselves. 

"  This  is  an  idea  which  we,  the  evangelic  people  of  Germany,  can 
never  entertain  ;  and  on  such  a  principle,  a  true  and  purely  evangelic 
union  is  impossible  ;  nay,  even  co-operation  for  a  common  purpose,  of 
which  you  [the  English  Episcopalians]  expect  so  much,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  newly-founded  Jerusalem  bishopric,  is  wholly  impracticable,  be- 
cause both  our  starting  point  and  our  goal  are  in  fact  totally  different. 
You  desire  to  establish  the  essence  of  evangelic  truth  by  means  of  a 
form,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the  form  ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  the 
form  to  develop  itself  freely  out  of  the  seed  of  the  essential  word  once 
planted.  If  in  this  matter  we  deceive  ourselves — if,  in  our  anxiety  to 
effect  a  visible  and  external  union,  we  place  our  essential  internal 
unity,  and  with  it  truth  itself,  in  jeopardy,  no  good  can  come  of  it,  it 
can  only  end  in  corruption.  We  Germans  are  now  beginning  with  all 
dili*;;ence  to  bring  about  a  visible  and  real  union ;  but  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  careful  to  beware  of  all  that  is  hierarchico-political  or 
politico- hierarchical,  of  a  Church-state,  as  well  as  of  a  state-Church. 
We  acknowledge  national  Churches  to  be  both  necessary  and  salutary, 
and  allow  the  right  of  each  to  order  its  peculiar  customs  and  forms, 
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but  only  on  this  condition,  that  they  approve  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Church, — of  the  one  evangelic  body,  as  true  daughters  of  Zion.*' 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  Church,  while  holding  the  gifts 
and  powers  of  apostolic  descent  in  due  reverence,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  submitting  her  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  true 
daughters  of  Zion  to  the  judgment  of  divines,  whose  views  of 
an  apostolic  Church  and  ministry  are  in  accordance  with  Dr. 
Knicwels;  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  somewhat  inconsistent, 
that  with  the  convictions  which  he  has  expressed  in  his  book, 
he  should  have  sought  interviews  with  the  heads  of  the  English 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  his  scheme  of  an 
evangelic  union. 

We  have  not  room  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  scheme ;  it 
may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up.  All  terms  of  communion  are 
to  be  reduced  to  one,  i.  e.  the  article  of  the  sinner^s  justification 
before  God,  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Upon  the  ground  of 
this  fundamental  article  there  is  to  be  formed  a  federal  union  of 
all  Christian  denominations,  "similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  German  confederation. ****  With  a  view  to  organize  this 
in  England,  he  suggests  that  in  each  county  the  ministers  of 
all  denominations  agreed  upon  the  one  article  of  union,  should 
meet  for  discussion  once  a  month ;  laymen  to  be  admitted,  but 
no  official  persons  appointed  by  the  state  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  assembly.  This  meeting  to  choose  its  own  officers  and  its 
representatives  at  a  provincial  synod,  to  be  held  twice  a  year; 
whence,  by  further  deputation,  a  national  synod  is  to  be  formed. 
The  difi*erent  national  synods  are  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  might,  so  hopes  Dr.  Kniewel,  within  a  few  years  send 
their  deputies  to  "an  evangelic-oecumenical  general  council,^' 
the  presidency  of  which  he  intimates  would  in  all  probability  be 
conferred  upon  the  English  primate,  that  is,  provided  the  Angli- 
can clergy  give  their  cordial  co-operation  to  the  plan  of  this  union. 

This  last  intimation.  Dr.  Kniewel  slily  hints,  procured  him  an 
interview  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  with  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  explaining  his  views  most  fully  to  those  venerable  prelates  ; 
he  spent  two  hours  with  the  Bishop,  and  a  still  longer  time  with 
the  Archbishop,  and  was  patiently  listened  to  by  both.  On  the 
lips  of  the  former,  he  says,  he  perceived  a  half- ironical  smile, 
which  seemed  to  say :  "  By  what  authority  speakest  thou  these 
things?  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  T  His  Grace  of  Can- 
terbury doubted  the  practicability  of  giving  to  convocation  the 
new  organization  proposed  for  it  by  Dr.  Kniewel,  and  cordially 
shook  hands  with  him  at  parting. 
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And  so  ended  the  mission  of  Dr.  Kniewel;  in  which  it  does  not 
appear,  from  the  volume  before  us,  whether  he  acted  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  some  person  or  persons  unknown,  or  simply  as  the 
plenipotentiary  of  his  own  individual  mind.  We  too  must  now 
take  our  leave  of  him,  as  he  has  already  detained  us  too  long,  we 
fear,  from  Mr.  Uhden,  whose  interesting  volume'  next  claims 
our  attention. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Uhden  also  has  spent  some  time  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
English  Church ;  and  though  he  is  not  free  from  error,  yet  we 
have  no  wish  to  speak  unkindly  of  the  occasional  mistakes  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  and  which  are  exceedingly  pardonable,  con- 
sidering the  difficulty  which  a  foreigner  must  find  in  understand- 
ing a  system  so  complicated  as  that  of  our  Church  has  become, 
partly  by  the  lapse  of  time,  partly  by  her  intimate  connexion 
with  the  state.  Mr.  Uhden's  account  is  certainly  the  fairest, 
the  fullest,  and  the  most  accurate  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
as  yet  appeared  in  Germany.  He  has  collected  his  materials 
with  evident  care ;  and  the  intelligent  remarks  with  which  his 
relation  is  interspersed,  show  that  he  possesses  a  very  creditable 
knowledge  of  the  whole  constitution  and  system  of  our  Church. 
There  are  no  glaring  mistakes,  no  hasty  conclusions  here :  the 
matters  of  fact  are  correctly  and  plainly  stated,  in  the  language 
of  a  witness  rather  than  of  a  judge.  When  he  gives  an  opinion, 
it  is  a  temperate  one ;  and  when  he  pronounces  censure,  he  gene- 
rally endeavours  to  mitigate  it,  by  accounting  historically  or  other- 
wise for  the  facts  which  have  drawn  forth  his  animadversion.  He 
sets  out  with  a  '*  characteristic'*'  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  i,  e,  a 
delineation  of  her  character,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  English 
dissenters  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Germany  on  the  other  hand.  His  object  is  rather  to  exhibit  the 
present  state  of  things,  than  to  trace  their  historical  origin :  yet, 
of  necessity,  he  makes  frequent  references  to  the  past,  which 
show  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  his  subject. 
Contrasting  our  Church  with  the  dissenting  sects  around  her,  he 
lays  too  much  stress  upon  her  connexion  with  the  State,  though 
he  seems  to  be  aware  of  an  independent  spiritual  element  in 
our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  over  which  the  State  neither  has, 
nor  ever  can  have,  any  power.     We  are  not  sure  that  we  quite 

•  We  perceive  that  Messrs.  Hatchard  have  just  published  a  translation  of  Mr, 
Uhdcn's  book,  executed,  we  regret  to  observe,  by  a  very  incompetent  hand.  Ill  at 
home  alike  in  the  subject  and  in  the  language,  the  translator  toils  hard  to  deck  out  the 
somewhat  involved  and  obscure  sentences  of  Mr.  Uhden  wiih  materials  from  the 
English  Vocabul'iry,  evidently  without  a  clear  apprehension,  in  many  passages,  of  his 
author's  meaning.  For  our  own  part  we  found  the  original  a  very  great  help  in 
making  out  the  sense  of  the  translation. 
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understand  Mr.  Uhden,  and  we  doubt  if  he  quite  understands 
himself,  when  he  speaks  of  *' universality^^  as  that,  the  possession 
of  which  distinguishes  the  German  Churches  from  our  own,  and 
the  absence  of  which,  he  says,  is  common  to  our  Church  with  the 
dissenters.  He  is  more  intelligible  when  he  speaks  of  "the 
consciousness  of  continuity  ;*"  t.  e.  apostolic  descent,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  our  Church  compared  with  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany.  The  sum  of  his  "  characteristic*"  is,  that 
*'  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  Stat^-church,  which,  as  a  Church  of 
the  reformation,  with  a  predominant  consciousness  of  her  con- 
tinuity, acts  upon  a  people  whose  prevailing  activity  is  that  of 
organization  :^^  in  other  words,  the  Anglican  Church  is  an  aposto- 
hcally-descended  Church,  in  connexion  with  the  State ;  she  is  a 
reformed  Church,  and  she  has  to  do  with  a  practical  people. 

Mr.  Uhden  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  tne  education 
of  the  English  clergy,  of  their  ordination,  and  their  position  in 
their  different  offices  and  stations.  This  leads  him  to  speak  of 
various  points  connected  with  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  and 
to  enter  into  statistical  details,  the  compilation  and  arrangement 
of  which  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  industry.  After  this,  he 
enters  upon  the  far  more  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  sketching 
the  different  parties  within  the  Church.  He  first  takes  a  brief 
review  of  the  differences  which  the  points  at  issue  between 
those  parties  caused  in  former  times  ;  and  then,  dating  their  rise 
from  the  close  of  the  last  century,  represents,  on  the  whole  very 
correctly,  the  different  principles  and  tendencies  of  the  Low 
Church  and  High  Church  parties.  The  latter  he  subdivides  into 
the  old  "  residue,^  orthodox  but  worldly,  the  Church  and  State 
party,  as  whose  leaders  he  mentions  Coleridge  and  Gladstone ; 
and  a  third  party,  of  which  we  shall  give  our  readers  Mr.  Uhden^s 
own  description. 

"  The  third  element  of  the  High  Church  party  connects  itself  with 
the  raised  tone  of  religious  feeling,  which  was  produced,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  evangelical  party.  When  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
came  to  be  preached  anew,  the  great  object  was  to  gain  members  for  the 
invisible  Church.  Interest  in  religion  was  on  the  increase.  Those 
who  were  instrumental  in  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ,  did  not,  it  is 
true,  take  notice  of  ecclesiastical  differences :  still,  the  historical  recol- 
lection of  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  Church's  constitution  was  not  extinct; 
nay,  the  original  forms  adapted  to  that  peculiar  constitution  remained 
stedfast  and  inviolate.  Hence,  as  religious  life  increased,  there  was 
awakened,  generally,  a  growing  attachment  to  the  definite  ecclesiastic 
form  Mrhich  Christianity  had  assumed  in  England.  It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  trace  the  contrast  which  the  present  state  of  feeling  forms  with 
the  indifference  that  formerly  previuled  respecting  the  constitution  of 
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tbe  Church,  to  the  principle  of  Catholicity :  they  could  not  bear  to  be 
associated  and  co-operating  with  sectarians,  and  so  to  be  separated  from 
the  one  body  of  the  Lord  ;  and  therefore  they  fell  back  upon  the  ordi- 
nances and  forms  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
resting,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  institution  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
and,  on  tbe  other  hand,  on  the  universal  consent  of  the  Church.  Such 
is  their  explanation  of  the  matter ;  but  it  does  not  assign  the  real  cause 
of  the  revival  of  strict  Church  principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
active  and  zealous  members  of  this  party  afford  evidence,  that  the  return 
to  Church  principles  arose  from  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the  Liturgy. 
To  preserve  forms  through  years  and  through  centuries,  even  after  they 
have  lost  their  original  meaning,  is  characteristically  English ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  but  natural,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  which 
had  been  preserved,  should  again  become  the  object  of  affectionate 
attachment,  the  more  so  as  they  were  perfectly  capable  of  expressing 
the  newly-awakened  interests  of  religious  life.  At  the  same  time,  a 
consciousness  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Church  could  not  fail  to 
revive,  and  so  to  form  a  contrast  to  dissent,  which  grew  stronger  and 
more  marked,  as  the  peculiar  principles  of  dissent  also  came  to  be 
asserted  anew.  Essential  points  of  difference  were  now  discerned,  not 
only  in  doctrine,  but  in  the  form  of  worship  and  in  the  ecclesiastic 
constitution ;  and  the  principle  of  continuity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  again  bore  its  fruits.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the 
idea  of  Catholicity  was  associated  with  this  tendency.  The  necessity 
of  a* firm  and  immoveable  foundation  was  felt;  simple  reference  to 
Scripture  was  not  sufficient :  something  more  definite  and  Churchlike 
was  wanted.  It  would  not  do  to  fall  back,  like  the  German  reformers, 
upon  some  one  fundamental  article  of  the  faiih,  because  the  whole  con- 
stitution and  organization  of  the  Church  had  not  proceeded  merely 
upon  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  Christ:  recourse  was,  there- 
fore, had  to  tradition  in  such  wise  as  the  history  of  the  Anglican 
Church  suggested  and  admitted  of.  Accordingly,  the  Episcopal  consti- 
tution came  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  most  suitable  for  England, 
but  as  the  only  constitution  which  is  accordant  with  Scripture,  and  his- 
torically derived.  The  more  consistent  members  of  this  party  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Puseyites,  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  purity 
of  doctrine,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  admit  that  the  Episcopal  consti- 
tution may  be  departed  from  in  cases  of  necessity.  No  such  neccMity 
existing,  or  ever  having  existed,  according  to  their  view,  in  the  case  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  in  England,  they  maintain  that  their  proper 
course  is  to  return  into  the  Church.  The  three  orders  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  apostolic  succession,  are  of  course  insisted  on,  and  the  latter  is 
understood  in  a  more  or  less  external  sense.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  High  Church  party  absolutely 
hierarchical  views,  or  to  charge  them  with  an  undue  value  for  extemalsy 
or  with  a  tendency  to  produce  spiritual  effects  by  outward  appliances. 
The  greater  part  of  the  more  zealous  Irish  clergy  belong  to  this  party, 
and  they  have  a  strong  Protestant  feeling  in  opposition  to  Popery  and 
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Puseyism ;  and  in  England,  likewise,  it  numbers  many  men  who 
labour  with  great  activity  and  energy,  as  well  as  with  great  success,  to 
promote  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  means  provided  in  the  Church. 
The  more  scientific  labours  of  the  High  Church  party  are  of  a  polemical 
character.  Altogether  this  party,  especially  the  more  tolerant  section 
of  it,  is,  no  doubt,  increasing ;  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  English 
Church." 

Mr.  Uhden  closes  his  enumeration  of  the  parties  in  the  English 
Church  with  an  account  of  that  school  which  in  Germany,  as  well 
as  among  ourselves,  ^oes  by  the  name  of  Puseyites.  He  argues 
not  only  that  approaches  to  Kome  have  taken  place,  but  that 
llomish  principles  were  at  the  very  root  of  the  whole  movement, 
the  progress  of  which  he  traces  from  Mr.  Perceval^s  "  Collection 
of  Papers,****  and  other  well  known  sources. 

The  English  Liturgy  is  the  next  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
displaying  throughout,  not  only  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  system.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  the 
office  of  preaching,  and  the  cure  of  souls.  In  connexion  with  the 
former  subject,  he  remarks,  we  think  not  altogether  unjustly, 
that  our  sermons  have  too  frequently  a  polemical  tendency ;  that 
they  are  too  dry  and  logical ;  that  in  handling  particular  passages 
of  Scripture,  the  context  is  often  lost  sight  of;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  inner  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  a  subject  too  much 
neglected  in  the  instructidh  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Uhden^s  book  is  devoted  to  the  different 
institutions  and  societies  connected  with  the  Church,  to  his 
observations  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  character 
of  the  English  people,  and  to  a  short  account  of  the  diflerent 
dissenting  denominations,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  Church.  The  expectations  which  his  view  of  our  Church 
leads  him  to  form  for  the  future,  he  thus  expresses  at  the  close  of 
the  volume : — 

**  Considering  the  appliances  of  Divine  worship  which  the  Anglican 
Church  wields,  and  the  men  who  devote  themselves  to  her  ministry, 
she  cannot  fail  to  exercise,  and  that  increasingly,  a  blessed  influence 
upon  the  English  people.  No  doubt  she  will  consistently  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  continuity.  The  controversies  on  this  question  will 
not  move  her  from  her  stedfastness ;  though  they  may  possibly  serve  to 
bring  out  more  prominently  the  important  truth,  that  those  who  are  in 
the  succession  stand  in  need,  no  less  on  that  account,  of  an  ever  renewed 
living  communion  with  Christ, — a  communion  which  cannot  be  secured 
and  formed  by  outward  means,  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost    On  this  ground  it  is  possible  that  a  deeper  study  of  theo- 
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logy  may  be  promoted  in  her,  many  crying  abuses  may  be  remedied, 
and  narrow  views  and  tendencies  got  rid  of.  On  this  ground  an  interest 
in  the  action  of  other  religious  bodies  in  the  country  itself  may  be 
awakened,  and  a  permanent  good  understanding  and  co-operation  with 
them  brought  about.  On  this  ground  we  may  hope,  moreover,  to  see 
a  more  extended  knowledge,  and  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  ancient 
Churches  of  the  East  and  West,  and  of  the  German  Reformation. 
Among  the  signs  now  apparent  in  the  English  Church,  which  tend  to 
these  results,  are,  a  firm  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as 
the  groundwork  of  Christianity  ;  a  clear  knowledge,  founded  on  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  and  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  points  at  issue  at 
the  Reformation  ;  and  lastly,  an  evident  and  deep  seriousness  in  regard 
to  the  one  thing  needful  for  man, — the  one  thing  which  profits  him. 
This  will  suffice  to  preserve  the  Church  from  the  delusions  which 
endeavour  to  force  themselves  upon  her,  and  by  the  help  of  God,  all  the 
seeds  deposited  in  her  will  be  quickened  and  unfolded." 

With  one  obvious  exception,  we  heartily  say  Amen  to  this 
friendly  augury ;  and  we  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Uhden,  in  the  name 
of  our  Church,  for  having  brought  her  principles  and  her  consti- 
tution, her  life  and  her  condition,  before  his  countrymen  in  a 
manner  so  complete  and  so  impartial.  If  the  severed,  and  thereby 
necessarily  suffering  members  of  Christ**s  universal  body  are  to  be 
brought  into  nearer  contact,  and  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  each  other,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  mutual  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  charity,  such  as 
that  which  pervades  Mr.  Uhden'^s  work. 


Art.  V. — Lord  John  Russell^s  Translation  of  the  ^^ Francesca 
da  Rimini^  from  the  Inferno  of  Dante^  Canto  V,  73 — 142.  In 
the  ^^  Literary  Souvenir''''  for  1844. 

We  trust  that  no  apology  will  be  required  from  us  for  bestow- 
ing a  somewhat  detailed  notice  upon  a  translation  of  sixtv-nine 
lines,  made  from  an  orip^inal  of  about  the  same  number,  wnen  it 
is  considered  that  the  subject  in  question  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated passages  in  the  stupendous  work  of  Dante.  In  the  interest, 
not  only  of  literature  but  of  religion,  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
study  of  the  works  of  that  master-poet  and  rare  Christian  philo- 
sopher is  of  an  importance  not  to  be  overrated.  If  we  desire  to 
escape  from  the  sickly-scented  atmosphere  of  a  highly  artificial 
civilization  into  larger  and  freer  air;  if  we  would  adjust  the 
notions  of  a  particidar  place,  time,  and  combination  of  circum- 
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stances,  to  the  standard  of  what  is  universal  and  eternal ;  if  we 
would  know  the  whole  scope  of  the  destinies  of  inan ;  if  we  would 
contemplate  him  in  the  most  intense,  sustained,  and  harmonious 
exercise  of  all  his  powers,  and  by  seein&r,  learn,  each  in  our  degree 
and  sphere,  to  imitate  them ;  then,  and  for  these  reasons,  without 
taking  into  view  many  others  of  a  less  comprehensive  application, 
let  his  majestic  verse  share  largely  in  our  daily  and  our  nightly 
toil.  He  has,  says  Mr.  Hallam  \  ^^  created  the  national  poetry  of 
his  country,''  and  is  of  all  writers  "  the  most  unquestionably 
original."  That  eminent  historian  adds  the  praise  of  erudition, 
philosophy,  conciseness  and  boldness  of  expression,  with  extra- 
ordinary command  of  language :  yet  how  far  do  these  fall  short 
of  the  whole  truth  !  And  how  little  just  is  the  idea  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  declaration,  that  *'  Virgil  was  his  inspiring 
genius,  as  he  declares  himself!"  Doubtless,  among  all  preceding 
poets,  Virgil  was  the  model  present  to  his  eye,  and  most  aided 
him  in  fittmg  to  his  sublime  conceptions  the  external  garb  of  lan- 
guage :  but  the  source  of  his  inspiration  lay  at  a  depth,  compared 
with  which  Virgil  did  but  scratch  the  surface  of  the  domain  of 
thought.  He  had  drunk  profoundly  of  the  fountains  of  Divine 
truth :  and  the  revulsion  of  his  mind  from  his  country  and  his 
countrymen  seems  to  have  enhanced  the  force  of  its  concen- 
tration upon  things  unseen.  '^  The  great  soul  of  Dante,  home- 
less on  earth,  made  its  home  more  and  more  in  that  awful  other 
world*."  Nevertheless,  he  lost  none  of  his  command  over  the 
images  that  this  world  could  supply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
seems  to  use  them  with  the  power  of  an  enchanter.  Never  was 
music  so  matchless  wedded  to  thought  so  intense  :  never,  in  any 
merely  human  work,  was  truth  so  lofty  and  severe  combined  in 
'  such  perfection  with  the  boldest  achievements  of  the  imagination. 
The  very  difficulties  of  his  style  are,  in  our  judgment,  (like  those 
of  Thucydides,)  so  nearly  related  to  the  character  of  his  mind, 
and  thereby  to  the  matter  of  his  work,  that  we  cannot  wish  them 
away :  and  they  give  a  character  of  discipline  to  the  study  of  his 
poeui  which  befits  the  nature  and  object  of  it,  and  in  some  degree 
affords  a  guarantee  that  those  who  read  him  shall  likewise  appre- 
ciate him. 

We  also  believe  that  there  never  was  a  poet  in  whose  case  lan- 

?jage  and  metre  were  more  exclusively  the  handmaids  of  thought, 
o  put  the  ideas  of  Dante  into  a  tongue  different  from  his  own, 
is  like  dividing  bone  and  marrow :  and  although  that  other 
tongue,. when  it  is  our  own,  may  ill  submit  to  the  form  of  the 
terza  rima^  yet  to  use  any  other  specific  form  of  verse,  is  compli- 

'  Middle  Ages,  UL  669.  '  Carlyle's  Lectures  on  Heroes,  p.  144 
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eating  the  first  act  of  violence  by  a  second.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Byron '  has  attempted  the  identical  metre  of  Dante,  in  his  version 
of  the  "  Francesca."  Mr.  Dayman  *  has  done  the  same  in  his 
translation ;  and  Gary  has  adopted  the  blank  verse,  which  at 
least  does  not  present  any  opposite  character.  How  they,  at 
least  the  two  fonner,  have  reeled  and  staggered  under  their  diffi- 
culties, their  readers  know.  It  is  no  reproach  to  any  man  to  fail 
in  translating  Dante.  Gary,  we  apprehend,  is  usually  considered 
to  hold  a  very  high  place  among  our  English  translators :  but  if 
he  has  laboured  with  vigour  and  effect  in  conveying  the  sense, 
has  he  not  missed  altogether  that  other  aim  of  conveying  the 
sound — of  representing  the  body  of  the  poem  along  with  its  soul  ? 
And  does  not  the  function  of  the  translator  essentially  include 
both  purposes  I  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  none  can  match 
himself  with  such  an  original.  One  man  after  another  may  make 
the  effort :  but  there  stands  Dante^s  work,  like  the  sphinx,  not  to 
be  unriddled,  and  baffles  and  devours  each  of  them  in  succession. 
Not  that  we  deny  the  utility  of  their  labours.  Every,  even  the 
smallest,  addition  to  our  means  of  understanding  this  ^^poeta 
sovrano,**"  increases  the  real  treasures  of  literature. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  to  see  a  distinguished  and  active  poli- 
tician, like  Lord  John  Bussell,  allotting  even  mere  fragments  of 
his  time  for  such  studies  as  that  of  which  the  result  is  now  before 
us.  They  afford  a  proof  that  the  man  is  not  absorbed  in  the 
party-man,  or  even  in  the  statesman;  and  that  a  taste  may 
remain  for  what  is  beautiful  and  incorrupt,  even  after  a  long 
immersion  in  public  affairs.  Our  commendation  should  be  height- 
ened, and  not  weakened,  by  the  fact,  that  the  course  of  Lord 
John  Russell  has  not  been  precisely  that  which  we  should  have 
thought  most  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  healthful  habits 
of  taste  and  thought. 

The  verses  of  Lord  John  Russell  appear  to  us  to  be  of  an  easy 
and  flowing  strain ;  as  verses,  they  nowhere  shock,  if  they  do  not 
powerfully  please  throughout ;  and  in  particular  places,  where  he 
has  been  contented  with  a  diction  comparatively  artless  and  un- 
adorned, they  do  some  considerable  degree  of  justice  to  the 
original.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  go  further :  but  we  trust, 
that  what  we  have  to  observe  in  a  more  qualified,  or  even  in  an 
opposite  sense,  will  at  least  be  free  from  gall. 

Of  all  authors,  Dante  most  demands,  we  apprehend,  a  con- 
tinuous study.  It  requires  the  greatest  mental  effort  to  reach  his 
level;  and  the  temperament  of  the  reader,  much  more  of  the 
translator,  cannot  again  and  again  be  lowered  and  raised  at  will. 

'  Works  (Ed.  1832),  vol.  xii.  p.  1. 

^  Inferno,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dayman.     Painter,  1813. 
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The  spirit,  havinpr  attained  its  *'  topmost  bent,'*^  should  be  kept  as 
near  it  as  possible.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith*  has  told  us  that  Lord 
John  Russell  would  (amongst  other  things),  with  or  without  ten 
minutes'*  notice,  assume  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  he  has  at  ten  minutes^  notice  sat  down  to  trans- 
late Bante — an  exploit,  in  its  own  way,  quite  as  venturesome  as 
the  former.  The  translator  of  Dante  must  imbue  and  saturate 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  Dante.  Unless  his  intellectual  being 
be  in  great  part  absorbed  in  that  of  his  original,  he  must,  we 
believe,  fail  in  his  task,  whatever  be  his  native  powers.  To  pass 
into  this  mood,  how  must  a  scholar  of  Pope  unlearn  himself! 
And  of  all  mannerisms  (unless  we  except  the  caricature  of  Dar- 
win)^ is  not  that  the  most  adhesive !  and  does  it  not  the  most 
preclude  and  defy  a  return  to  nature ! 

The  original  and  the  translation  of  the  deeply  touching  tale  of 
Francesca  commence  with  the  following  lines,  which  we  shall 
place  in  juxtaposition. 

"  Poi  cominciai :  Poeta,  volentieri  **  I  fain  would  speak  to  that  unhappy 

Parlerei  a  que'  duo  ch'  insieme  vanno  pair 

E  pajon  si  al  vento  esser  leggieri."  Who  hand  in  hand  so  lightly  float  in  air  ;'* 

Ed  egli  a  me.  In  words  like  these  to  Maro  I  expressed 

My  wish;  and  thus  he  granted  my  re- 
quest 

Now,  how  does  this  second  couplet  dilute  the  simple  terms, 
"  lo  cominciai"  and  "  Ed  egli  a  me."  The  instance  is  a  trifling 
one :  but  it  shows  thus  early  how  Lord  John  Russell  forgot  that 
the  one  most  marked  and  prominent  characteristic  of  Dante  is 
compression,  concentration,  intensity.  It  appears  clearly  even  in 
the  purely  ministerial  and  subsidiary  parts  of  the  texture  of  the 
poem,  and  pervades  the  whole ;  so  that,  whatever  else  be  sacri- 
ficed in  representing  him,  this  should  on  no  account  be  dispensed 
with.  Carey  renders  the  words  very  justly  by,  "  And  I  began," 
"  He  thus."  Dayman  by,  "  Thus  I  began,"  "  And  he  to  me." 
We  hold  it  no  hypercriticism  to  note  these  minute  particulars  in 
the  case  of  a  writer  in  whom  every  word  has  its  place  and  force. 

To  resume. 

.  .  .  .  "  Vedrai,  quando  saranno  Wait  till  the  shades    approach  ;    then 

Pill  presso  a  noi ;  e  tu  allor  li  prega  name  the  word — 

Per  queir  amor  ch'  ei  mena ;  e  quel  Of  love,  which  rules  them :  straight  you 

verranno."  will  be  heard. 

Very  well :  but  soon  we  stumble  again. 

"  81  tosto  come  il  vento  a  noi  li  piega*' .  .  .     Soon  as  I  saw  the  constant  ghosts  were 

cast 
Near  to  our  station  by  the  baleful  blast 

''  Constant  ghosts ; "  *'  baleful  blast ; "  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea, 

*  Second  Letter  to  Arehdetoon  Singleton,  p.  41. 
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was  upon  our  noble  translator ;  and  two  lines,  each  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, he  must  have,  though  he  make  them  out  of  one,  by  pure 
inflation  :  as,  of  old,  there  was  a  particular  description  of  torture, 
which  poured  quantities  of  water  down  the  throat  of  the  victim, 
and  so  caused  his  frame  to  swell  beyond  the  size  of  nature.  But 
to  proceed. 

Mossi  la  voce :  "  O  anime  affannate,  Swift  I  conjured  them :  By  your  mise- 

Venile  a  noi  parlar,  s'altri  nol  niega."  ries  past, 

O  speak  I 

Now  it  is  really  contumacious  in  a  translator,  above  all  in  a 
translator  of  Dante,  to  assume  both  functions  of  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,  and  clip  as  well  as  elongate.  The  last  half  line  of  the 
two  verses  we  have  now  quoted  is  quietly  omitted ;  and  what 
precedes  is  sadly  mistaken.  There  is  no  invocation  to  Francesca 
and  her  lover  to  speak  in  the  name  of  their  miseries.  What  a 
solecism  !  Is  the  memory  of  misery  attractive  or  repulsive  ?  To 
remind  them  of  it,  was  not  the  way  to  incline  them  to  speak  of 
it.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  as  you  have  suffered  a  good  deal, 
pray  be  so  good  as  to  suffer  a  little  more."  And  so  we  see  with 
what  skill,  in  the  beautiful  passage  lower  down,  Dante  draws  out 
the  tale  of  love  and  sorrow,  not  by  conjuring  them  in  the  name 
of  their  former  pain  to  submit  to  fresh  affliction,  but  by  referring 
to  the  "  dolci  sospiri,"  and  the  bewildering  sweetness  of  the  early 
indistinct  emotions  of  their  love. 

We  would  recommend  Cary'^s  version  of  this  passage  to  Lord 
John's  notice. 

*  O  wearied  spirits  !  come,  and  hold  discourse 
With  us,  if  by  none  else  restrained.* 

The  real  sense  seems  to  be,  "  come  and  rest  from  your  sufferings, 
in  discourse  with  us,  with  us,  visitants  from  the  upper  world 
among  the  veKvwv  afiivriva  Kapijva^  ever  so  eager  to  hear  of  its 
inhabitants  and  affairs.''^ 

Quali  columbe  dal  dislo  cliiamate  .  .  .  And  as  two  doves  on  winga  out- 

Con  r  ali  aperte  e  ferme  al  dolce  nido  spread 

Vengon  per  aere,  dal  voler  portate  .  .     Float  to  their  darling  nest,  by  fondnesa 

led  .  .  . 

The  doves  could  not  fly  except  on  wings  outspread.  In  the 
original,  the  epithet  '*  aperte^**  derives  its  force  from  its  combina- 
tion with  "  ferme.""  "  Wide  wings  and  firm,''  as  Gary  has  it. 
But  the  latter  word  Lord  John  has  omitted.  Again,  Dante 
describes  them  first  as  stirred  or  incited,  that  is  to  say,  as  set  in 
motion  by  fondness,  and  then  as  borne  along  upon  the  wing,  as  it 
were,  without  phvsical  effort,  by  thje  pure  spiritual  force  of  will. 
The  translation  does  not  condescend  to  take  account  of  the  latter 
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conception  at  all,  though  nothing  can  be  more  exactly  beautiful, 
than  thus  assigning  to  volition  the  rapid,  but  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous progress  (and  the  true  force  of  '*  ferme,'**  we  apprehend,  is 
*'  motionless'')  of  a  bird  in  full  flight,  which,  as  every  one's  eye 
has  told  him,  is  sometimes  sustained  without  any  muscular  action 
visible  to  the  spectator. 

Cotali  usdr  della  tchiera  ov*  d  Dido  ...       So  did  these  sorrowing  spirits  leave  the 

throng 
Where  Dido  hroods  o'er  man's  unpun- 
ished wrong. 

By  dint  of  interpolating  "sorrowing  spirits,"  and  "brooding 
over  man^s  unpunished  wrong,*"  the  translator  again  dilates  and 
dilutes  one  line  into  two.  And,  by  the  way,  what  is  "man's 
unpunished  wrong  ?"  A  person's  wrongs  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  those  which  he  sufiers,  not  those  which  he  inflicts.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  pressed  with  the  authority  of  the  well-known  Une  of 
Hamlet — 

"  Th*  oppressor*^  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contamely." 

There  is  a  criticism  of  Goldsmith^s,  in  which  he  takes  the  objec- 
tion to  that  very  line,  that  the  sense  must  be,  the  wrong  sustained 
by  the  oppre&sor.  But  it  is  obvious  to  notice,  that  Shakespeare 
has  made  his  meaning  clear,  by  joining  the  expression  to  "  the 
proud  man's  contumely,"  which  can  signify  nothing  but  the  con- 
tumely exhibited  by  the  proud  man,  and  which,  by  parallelism, 
suflSciently  suggests  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  true  sense  of 
the  preceding  phrase.  His  example,  therefore,  will  not  warrant 
the  expression  before  us. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  again,  of  "  man*s  unpunished  wrong !" 
Of  course,  the  reference  is  to  Dido's  betrayal  by  iEneas.  JBut 
surely  here  is  an  obvious  error.  The  agent  is  in  the  abstract,  the 
action  in  the  concrete.  If  Lord  John  had  chosen  to  speak 
of  the  specific  agent  ^Eneas,  he  might  have  spoken  of  the  wrong 
done  by  him.  Having  chosen  to  speak  of  "  man"  at  large,  he 
might  have  spoken  of  the  quality  of  baseness,  or  any  other  quality 
which  characterizes  men,  or  bad  men  in  general.  But  the  act  of 
^neas  manifestly  was  the  act  of  the  individual,  not  of  the  sex. 

Well,  we  have  just  seen  our  noble  author  distend  one  line  into 
two,  but  now  comes  a  certain  strange  poetical  justice  to  make  up 
for  that  license.  Dante  proceeds  to  describe  the  movement  of 
the  spirits, 

Venendo  a  noi  per  V  aere  maligno. 

This  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  translation.     But  then,  again, 
the  pendulum  oscillates  the  other  way.    Dante  adds, 

Si  forte  fu  V  affettuoso  grido. 
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which  Lord  John  painfully  elongates  into, 

Nor  aught  of  woe  concealed,  nor  aught  refused, 
Such  magic  power  was  in  the  words  I  used. 

Further,  he  is  here  guilty  of  sheer  tautology ;  because,  in  the 
case  before  us,  to  conceal  was  to  refuse,  and  to  refuse  was  to 
conceal.     Contrast  the  manly  verse  of  Gary : 

With  such  force 
My  cry  prevailed,  by  strong  affection  urged. 

But  we  must  travel  onwards. 

"  O  animal  grazioso  e  benigno  Oh,  pitying  stranger,  that  in  this  dread 

Che  visitando  vai,  per  1'  aer  perso,  place 

Noi,  che  tignemmo  il  mundo  di  san-  Canst  feel  for  blood-stained  hearts  ! .  •  .  • 

guigno."  ^ 

Now,  1 .  Why  are  these  forcible  lines  violently  curtailed  into 
one  and  a  half?  2.  What  pretence  has  "stranger "  to  give  the 
force  of  "  animal  ^' — well  translated  by  Mr.  Dayman  "  breathing 
creature  V  3.  "  Dread  place  ^'  is  just  the  generalising  version 
which  an  idle  schoolboy  would  make  of  "  1  ^aer  perso,**'  to  conceal 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning.  4.  By  "blood-stained 
hearts"  must  evidently  be  understood,  the  hearts  of  persons 
themselves  accustomed  to,  or  having  perpetrated  bloody  deeds ; 
whereas  Dante  speaks  of  those  vpon  whom^  and  not  by  whom 
such  deeds  had  been  perpetrated,  and  says,  they  had  stained 
with  gore,  not  their  hearts  or  consciences,  but  the  soil  of  earth. 

The  two  spirits  continue  their  speech,  as  with  a  common 
tongue : 

Sc  fosse  amico  il  Re  dell'  universo 
Noi  pregheremmo  LCii  per  la  tua  pace. 
Da  ch'  hai  pieta  del  nostro  mal  perverso. 

Here  we  will  place  Cary  and  Lord  John  together,  for  the  brunt 
of  the  comparison  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  better  borne. 

If  for  a  friend  the  King  of  all  we  owned,  Had  we  found  grace 

Our  prayer  to  Him  should  for  thy  peace     With  the  great  Lord  of  all,  we  shonld 
arise,  not  cease 

Since  thou  hast  pity  on  our  evil  plight     To  pray  His  mercy  for  your  future  peace. 

For  you  show  mercy  to  our  mortal  sin. 

In  the  first  line  Lord  John  surely  has  the  best  of  it :  and  we 
believe  it  is  more  poetical  and  truthful,  and  on  both  accounts 
more  suited  to  Dante,  to  translate  ^''  mal  perverso^'*  with  reference 
to  sin,  than  to  suffering  the  penalty  of  sin. 

'*  Di  quel  ch'  udire  e  che  parlar  vi  place  But  stay. — while  yet  the  tempest  holds  its 

Noi  udiremo,  e  parleremo  a  vui,  din, 

Mentre  che  '1  yento,  come  fa,  si  tace."     Speak  what  you  list,  ask  what  you  seek 

to  know, 
And  hear  our  griefs — 'tis  all    we   can 
bestow. 
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We  must  again  arouse  our  tempest.  The  tempest  holding  ita 
din,  might  quite  as  well  mean  maintaining  its  dm  as  repressing 
it.  But,  again,  observe  the  balanced  exactitude  and  correspond- 
ence of  the  diction  in  Dante,  which  Lord  John  has  so  turned, 
as  entirely  to  lose  the  force  and  distinctiveness  of  the  expressions. 
Both  Gary  and  Dayman  are  far  happier.    Gary  says : 

Of  whatsoe'er  to  hear,  or  to  discourse, 
It  pleases  thee,  that  will  we  hear,  of  that 
Freely  with  thee  discourse  .  •  • 

And  Dayman ; 

And  as  to  listen,  or  to  speak,  ye  thirst, 
So  will  we  listen,  so  will  speak  again. 

The  beauties  of  the  original  now  come  thicker  upon  us :  the 
tissue  of  woe  grows  dark,  and  requires,  in  an  increased  degree, 
the  force  and  point  of  individuality ;  and  without  any  mark  of  the 
transition,  the  narrative,  by  which  the  speech  is  continued,  com- 
mences in  the  singular ;  and  woman,  justly  preferred  in  a  tale  of 
love  and  sorrow,  becomes  the  sole  speaker. 

"  Siede  la  terra  dore  nata  fui  In  lands  where  Po  with  ample  torrent 

Sulla  marina,  dove  '1  Po  discende  flows 

Per  aver  pace  co'  teguad  sui."  To  the  broad  sea,  and  finds  at  length 

repose, 
We  sprung. 

The  original  is  of  singular  beauty.  The  great  heart  of  Dante 
gushed  with  feeling  when  he,  whose  love  of  his  own  native  city 
had  been  seared  and  blasted  by  faction,  came  to  describe  his 
foster-mother  Ravenna,  which  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Fran- 
cesca.  He  too,  like  Po,  the  sire  of  floods,  sought  that  shore  to 
have  rest  in  death.  Nor  can  there  well  be  found  an  image  of 
beauty  more  complete  than  this  of  the  river,  as  of  a  creature, 
wearied  with  that  headlong  furious  leaping  from  the  hills,  by 
which  the  streams  of  northern  Italy  lash  into  foam  their  infant 
waters,  and  then,  self-subdued  into  the  placid  course,  with  which 
they  track  her  broad  and  open  plains,  and  gently  sink  into  the 
lap  of  Ocean,  symbolising  that  movement  towards  the  centre  of 
all  being,  by  which  man  is  attracted  to  his  Greator. 

Ella  h  quel  mare,  al  qual  tutto  si  muove^ 

Now  Lord  John's  verses,  corresponding  to  the  passage,  are 
pretty  ;  but,  1.  He  loses  entirely  the  impersonation  of  the  river, 
which,  in  Dante,  not  merely  finds  repose,  but  flows  to  the  sea 
in  order  that  it  may  find  repose.  2.  Of  all  terms,  "  torrent ""  is 
the  most  unfortunate  to  describe  the  actual  stream  of  the  Po,  so 

•  Parad.  iii.  86. 
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wide  and  smooth,  and  it  least  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  seeHnff 
repose.  3.  ^^  La  terra ''^  is  the  immediate  territory  of  Bayenna, 
and  its  distinctiveness  is  lost  by  the  rendering  ^^  in  lands/^  4.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  translation,  that  the  city  is  (or  rather 
was,  for  now  it  is  no  longer  so)  on  the  sea-shore,  which  is  marked 
in  the  original  by  the  words  ^^  mlla  marina^  5.  It  is  observable 
that  the  word  ^^siede'"''  has  puzzled  the  translators.  Dayman, 
and  also  Lord  Byron,  a  new  competitor,  who  enters  the  lists  at 
this  point,  render  it  "  sits^^ — Cary,  far  better,  '*  is  situate.^  Lord 
John  solves  the  difficulty  by  the  simple  process  of  omission.  6.  He 
very  boldly  and  coolly  amends  his  master,  by  traaslating  ^*  nata 
fui^^  "  we  sprung,''  and  thus  loses  all  that  concentration  of  inte- 
rest upon  Francesca,  which  we  suppose  Dante  to  have  intended 
by  the  transition  to  the  singular.  Here  is  the  commander  of  the 
Channel  fleet ! 

"Amor,  ch'  al  cor  gentil  ratto  t*  apprende     .  ..There  love,  by  which  each  gentle  hemrt 
Prete  costui  della  bella  persona  It  quickly  fired,  my  Paolo's  heart  poe- 

Che  mi  fu  tolta;  e  '1  modo  ancor  m'        teued, 
offende."  For  that  fair  form,  torn  from  me  in  inch 

chill 
And  cruel  fashion  as  afflicts  me  still. 

It  is  only  due  to  Lord  John  to  observe  here,  that  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  rival  versions  does  but  the  more  clearly  show  the 
immense  difficulty  of  undertaking  to  represent  Dante  m  English. 
We  must,  however,  again  note  an  extreme  of  license  in  rendering 
the  simple  "  il  modo,"  by  •'  such  chill  and  cruel  fashion,"  especially 
as  the  first  epithet  is  a  mere  makeweight  to  supply  a  rhyme. 

The  tale  proceeds: 

"  Amor,  cli'  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona.  True  love  by  love  must  ever  be  repaid : 

Mi  prese  del  costui  piacer  si  forte,  I  learned  to  please  him  so,  that  still  his 
Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m'  abban-  shade 

dona."  Is  seen,  e*en  here,  to  wander  by  my  side. 

The  first  line  of  these  three  is  a  severe  trial.  It  is  rendered 
by  Byron, 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits 

By  Dayman, 

Love,  that  to  no  beloved  one  love's  return 
Excuseth 

By  Cary, 

Love,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved  .  •  •  • 

Of  the  four,  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  John^s  is  the  easiest  line, 
Gary's  the  best  version,  and  Lord  Byron's  the  worst. 
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"  Caina  attende  chi  vita  ci  ipense."  But  he  by  whose  unnatural  hand  we  bled 

With  Cain  thall  dwell. 

Not  "  with  Cain,"  but  far  more  forcibly  **  in  Gainland,'"  in  the 
accursed  of  all  accursed  regions,  which  bears  its  name  as  a  brand, 
derived  from  the  father  of  bloody  treacheries. 

Que:;te  parole  da  lor  ci  fur  porte.  These  words  the  shadow  said ; 

Da  ch'  io  intesi  quell'  anime  offense,  Thoughtful  I  listened, — when  I   heard 

Chinai  '1  viso,  e  tanto  '1  tenni  basso  th'  offence 

Fin  che  '1  poeta  mi  disse;  Che  pense  ?     Borne  by  these  gentle  souls,  in  sad  aoa- 

pense 
I  bent  my  eyes :  the  silence  Virgil  broke, 
And  questioned  of  my  thoughts:  slowly 
I  spoke. 

Now,  what  IS  "  the  offence  borne  by  these  gentle  souls  i'^  It 
cannot  be  the  offence  of  which  they  were  bearing  the  conse- 
quences, because  Dante  had  not  yet  heard  it.  If  it  is  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done  to  them  that  the  translator  means  to  de- 
scribe, we  doubt  his  being  justified  in  putting  a  sentiment  into  the 
mouth  of  Dante  which  tends  to  represent  them  as  simply  innocent 
and  injured :  for  with  admirable  precision  the  great  poet  preserves 
throughout  the  balances  between  their  guilt  and  their  misery,  and 
does  not  suffer  his  exquisite  description  of  the  latter,  although  in 
more  prominent  relief,  to  obliterate  the  idea  of  the  former.  By 
^*  anime  offense,^''  we  take  it  that  he  means  hurt  or  suffering 
spirits  (Dayman  says  "  tortured ;  ""^  Lord  Byron,  for  his  rhyme, 
''offended '*''),  and  no  more;  as  in  Canto  vii.  Ill : 

Vidi  genti  fangose  in  quel  pantano, 
Ignude  tutte,  e  con  sembiante  offeso. 

Again;  what  does  Lord  John  mean  by  "bent  eyes!^  A 
strange  expression  :  most  legitimately  to  be  understood  of  those 
who  squint.  Dante  speaks  not  of  bending  his  eyes,  but  of  de- 
pressing them.  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  dramatically  his 
downcast  aspect — tanto  '1  tenni  basso — "  thus  low ; ''  as  if  he  had 
been  reciting  the  verse,  and  in  doing  so  had  suited  the  action  to 
the  word.  A  mode  of  expression  of  which  an  instance  will  occur 
to  the  memory  of  the  reader  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Johns's 
Gospel,  verse  the  sixth :  "  Jesus,  therefore,  being  wearied  with 
his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well.'^  And  so  we  believe  is  rendered 
the  passage  in  the  fourth  iEneid,  containing  Dido's  dying  words  •. 

moriemur  inultae, 
Sed  moriamur,  ait ;  sky  juvat  ire  sub  umbras  : 

Each  "sic^^  being  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  a  stroke  of 

'  /£.u.  iv.  669.  Compare  Livy  i.  7>  Inde  ab  irato  Romulo  (quum  verbis  quoque 
increpitans  adjecisset,  '*  tie  deinde,  quicunque  alius  transiliet  mcenia  mea,")  interfec- 
tara. 
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the  dagger.  Now  this  is  a  beauty,  we  think,  in  the  style  of 
Danto, — at  least,  it  is  a  feature  having  character ;  but  it  was  too 
small  a  matter  for  the  regard  of  our  ^'  commander  of  the  Channel 
fleet,"^  so  he  has,  according  to  his  wont,  omitted  it,  and  passes 
from  the  "  bent  eyes  ■'  at  once  to  Virgil'^s  speaking.  We  return 
to  the  text. 

Qiiando  rispoti,  cominciai :  "  O  lasso !  *'  Alas  !*'  I  said,  "  how  soft  and'  light  a 

Quanti  dolci  pensier*,  quanto  disio  train 

Men6  costoro  al  doloroso  passo ! "  Of  tweet  desires  led  these  to  eodleu  pain  I" 

Doubtless  much  worse  lines  might  have  been  written ;  but  it 
was  no  light  train  of  thoughts  that  in  this  case  led  to  the  cata- 
strophe ;  on  the  contrary,  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  these  spirits 
was  unconscious  and  intense,  and  profound  was  the  movement 
that  it  occasioned.  Again,  it  seems  to  us  that  ^^al  doloroso 
passo '^  deserves  a  more  specific  rendering  than  "  to  endless  pain."" 
Lord  Byron  has,  "  led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil ;  ^  wider 
still  of  the  mark.     Let  us  again  hear  Gary : 

I  in  answer  thus : 
Alas  !  by  what  sweet  thoughts,  what  fond  desire, 
Must  they  at  length  to  that  ill  pass  have  reached! 

Is  it  not  allowable  and  natural  to  refer  ^Ml  doloroso  passo  ^  to 
the  passage  of  that  awful  gate,  whose  image,  once  presented  at 
the  commencement  of  the  third  Canto,  never  can  cease  to  possess 
the  mind  of  the  reader  throughout  his  perusal  of  the  book ! 

Poi  mi  rivolsi  a  lore,  e  parla'  io  Then,  turning  round,  the  lovers  I  ad- 

E  cuminciai :  "  Francesca,  i  tuoi  martiri  dressed ; 

A  lagrimar  mi  fanno  tristo  e  pio.  "  Your  griefs,  Francesca,  weigh  upon  my 

Ma  dimmi :  Al  tempo  de'  dolci  sospiri,  breast, 

A  che,  e  come,  concedette  amore  And  fill  my  eyes  with  tears;  vouchsafe 

Che  conosceste  i  dubbiosi  desiri  7  "  to  tell. 

In  love's  spring  season   of  fond  sighs, 

what  spell 
First  brought  the  bud  of  secret  hope  to 

flower. 
And  taught  your  hearts  the  presence  of 
his  power  ?  " 

It  is  sad  that  the  necessities  of  rhyme  obliged  Lord  John  to 
force  in  the  words  "  weigh  upon  my  breast,'^  which  add  nothing 
whatever  to  the  idea ;  whereas  Dante  is  as  usual  perfectly  dis- 
tinctive, describing  pain  by  the  one  epithet,  pity  by  the  other. 
And  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  translator  has  imported 
"the  spring  season  of  love,*"  and  "the  bud  of  secret  hope,''  and 
a  spell  "bringing  the  same  to  flower;'"  of  all  which  there  is 
scarcely  the  faintest  trace  in  the  exquisitely  chaste  and  touching 
diction  by  which  Dante  asks  how  and  whence  it  came,  that  their 
passion,  at  first  hidden  even  from  themselves  (as  Lord  Byron 
writes  with  felicity,  their  "dim  desires^'),  was  brought  inwardly 
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into  the  light  of  consciousness  i  This  thought,  we  conceive.  Lord 
John  has  considerably  enveloped  in  artificial  ornaments,  destroy- 
ing that  sharpness  of  outline  which  is  as  remarkable  in  every  por- 
tioa  of  the  works  of  Dante  as  it  was  in  his  profile. 

Ed  ella  a  me.   "  Nessun  magfcior  dolore,        '*  Alas,"  she  said,  "  when  only  paogs  re- 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice  main, 

Nella  mispria:  e  ci6  ba  '1  tuo  dottere.       The  memory  of  past  joy  is  sharpest  pain. 
Ma  se  a  conoscer  la  prima  radice  And  this  your  master  knows :  yet  if  de- 

Del  nostro  amor  tii  hai  cotanto  affetto  sire, 

Far6  come  colui  che  piangc  e  dice."         So  strong  and  eager,  prompts  you  to  ia- 

quire 
Whence  sprung  our  lore,  the  story  you 

shall  hear, 
Tho'  every  word  be  followed  by  a  tear." 

These  verses  of  the  translation  appear  to  us  to  be  the  best 
which  we  have  yet  encountered :  easy,  like  most  of  the  others, 
more  simple  in  expression,  and  very  far  more  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal. Gary  had  a  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  blank  verse  ;  but 
Lord  John,  so  far  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  appears  to  us 
in  every  way  superior.     Cary'*s  verses  are, — 

She  replied, 
"  No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy  when  misery  is  at  hand.     That  kens 
Thy  learned  instructor.     Yet  so  eagerly 
If  thou  art  bent  to  know  the  primal  root 
From  whence  our  love  gat  being,  I  will  do 
As  one  who  weeps  and  tells  his  tale.'* 

The  expression,  "  Farb,"  &c.  recals  that  of  Canto  xxxiii.  9. — 

Parlare  e  lagrimar  vedrai  insieme. 

We  may  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  commentators  hold 
there  is  no  passage  in  Virgil  corresponding  with  the  sentiment 
apparently  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  they  consequently  resort  to  far- 
fetched explanations.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  reference  to  the  lines  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  iSneid. 

.  .    si  tantus  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros, 
Et  breviter  Trojae  supremum  audire  laborem  : 
Quanquam  animus  meniinisse  horret,  luctuque  refugit : 
Incipiam. 

It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  simply  the  remembrance  of  pain  which 
causes  the  revulsion  in  the  mind  of  -^neas,  but  it  is  the  revival 
of  the  impressions  attending  a  terrible  transition  from  prosperity, 
domestic  peace,  security,  and  power, — to  exile,  peril,  and  want ; 
so  tliat  the  idea  of  the  tempo  felice  is  fairly  included  in  his  retro- 
spect, thoufi^h  not  so  much  the  object  of  direct  contemplation  as 
in  that  of  Francesca.    But  let  us  resume. 
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*'  Noi  leggevamo  un  giorno  per  ditetto  **  One  day,  intent  to  while  away  the  tiroe, 

Di  Lancilotio,  come  amor  lo  strinse :  Alone,  yet  void  of  fear  at  free  from  crime, 

Soli  eravamo,  e  sensa  alcun  sospetto."      We  read  of  Lincelot'a  love." 

We  have  here  to  object,  1.  that  the  idea  of  reading  for 
delight  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  being  "  intent  to  while  away 
the  tiine/^  which  is  more  the  case  of  those  listless  and  exhausted 
beings  that  live  upon  supplies  of  novels  from  our  modern  circu- 
lating libraries,  than  of  human  beings  under  the  influence  of 
genuine  passion.  They  sought  not  "  to  while  away  the  time,"*'  but 
to  realize  and  enjoy  it.  2.  "  Sospetto,^  we  apprehend,  means 
neither  ''fear^'  nor  "crime,''  but  self-suspicion.  Lord  Byron'^s 
rendering  is  not  inaccurate,  though  tame : — 

"  We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously.'* 

"  Per  pii^  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sotpinte  "  Oft  from  the  book 

Quella  lettura,  e  tcolordcci  il  vito."  We  raised  our  eyes,  and  each  commin- 

gling look 
Led  to  a  blush." 

There  is  difficulty  in  translating  satisfactorily  the  term  "  sos- 
pinse.''  Mr.  Dayman  writes  "  held  us  suspense  C  but  the  com- 
mentators and  versions  generally  give  the  sense,  "  caused  us  to 
look  at  one  another.*"  "  Amorosamente  riguardarsi ;''  ^^  gli  incitd 
ad  occkiate  vicendevole.'"  This  appears  to  us  rather  an  arbitrary 
and  conjectural  exposition  than  a  translation.  We  are  bound  to 
speak  with  submission :  but  may  not  the  allusion  be  to  the  state 
of  the  eyes  when  vision  is  intercepted  and  bewildered  by  strong 
emotion — the  "  oculos  tremulo  fulgore  micantes  i""  and  would  not 
the  idea  of  Dante  almost  require  the  hardy  expression,  "  8nu>ie  our 
eyes  V 

We  regret  to  add,  there  is  no  such  difficulty  in  passing  judg- 
ment upon  the  words  "  led  to  a  blush,''  by  which  Lord  John  has 
rendered  "  scolor6cci  il  viso,"  while  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
opposite  extreme  of  paleness  is  intended.  There  is  something 
of  levity  in  thus  handling  the  choicest  passages  of  the  greatest 
books,  if  the  error  arose  from  carelessness ;  but  much  more  of 
superciliousness,  if  it  was  consciously  committed,  which  we  can- 
not believe. 

"  Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  quel,  che  ci  vinse.  "  the  story  we  pursued 

Quando  leggemmo  il  disiato  riso  Till  one  short  fatal  passage  all  subdued. 

Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante,  For  when   we  read,  the  lover  crowned 

Queiti,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso,  with  bliss, 

La  bocca  mi  bacift  tulto  tremante."  Her  rapturous  smile,  and  his  more  ardent 

kiss, 
He,  who  it  ever  to  my  side  attached, 
He  from  my  lips  a  kiss  all   trembling 
snatched." 

Here  again  we  cannot  pass  without   protest,    ^^  the    lover 

NO.  I. APRIL,  1844.  N 
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crowned  with  bliss,''  the  "  rapturous  smile,**  and  "  the  more 
ardent  kiss.''  Dante  does  indeed  speak  of  a  smile,  nay,  a  beloved 
smile,  of  a  lover ;  nay,  of  such  a  lover,  and  of  a  kiss  ;  but  for  the 
rest,  he  is  not  responsible, — they  are  the  Birmingham  ware,  with- 
out which  the  pure  silver  would  not  have  been  fine  enough  for  its 
destination  in  the  pages  of  an  annual. 

Lord  John  shares  with  Gary  the  imperfection  of  the  phrase 
*'  all  trembling,"  as  the  representation  of  "  tutto  tremante."  The 
word  "all,"  thus  prefixed,  has  been  found  so  fatally  convenient 
for  supplying  a  gap  in  a  limping  verse,  tliat  it  has  become  wholly 
unemphatic,  and  is  now  little  beyond  a  mere  expletive.  Far 
different  is  the  ''  tutto"  of  the  original,  which  has  the  force  of  the 
German  durch  in  composition,  and  would  not  be  exaggerated  by 
our  phrase,  "  through  and  through." 

"  Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scris&c.  No  conscious  slave  th'  impassioned  ines- 

Quel  giorno  piil  non  vi  leggemmo  avante."  sage  bore, 

Save  that  frail  l>ook;  that  day  we  read 
no  more. 

Dante's  line  may  be  literally  translated  thus :  "  the  book,  and 
its  author,  were  our  panders."  Lord  John's  version  of  it  is  loose 
and  verbose :  it  further  implies,  grammatically,  that  the  book  was 
a  "conscious  slave :"  above  all,  calling  it  a  " frail  book,"  and  omitting 
the  author  altogether,  it  fails  to  brand  the  author  and  his  work, 
which  Dante  has  done  with  his  usual  smiting  brevity,  by  fixing 
upon  them  the  name  of  one  who  was  already  infamous,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  acknowledged  and  appropriate  epithet.  In  this 
passage,  again,  it  seems  to  us  that  Lord  John  has,  in  his  too 
hasty  survey,  been  caught  simply  by  that  tone  of  commiseration 
in  the  narrative,  which,  indeed,  none  can  overlook,  and  which  is 
even  its  leading  characteristic;  but  he  has  omitted  those  com- 
pensations by  which  Dante  has  shown  that  his  profound  sym- 
pathy with  human  sorrow  did  not  blunt  the  keen  strict  edge  of 
his  perceptions  of  Divine  and  eternal  justice. 

Mentre  che  1'  uno  spirto  questo  disse,  As  thus  one  shadow  told  the  mournful 

L'  altro  piangeva  s),  che  di  pietade  tale, 

lo  venni  meno,  come  a'  io  morisse,  The  other  did  so  feelingly  bewail, 

E  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade.  That  pity  checked  my  voice,  my  blood, 

my  breath, 
And  sunk  me  to  the  ground  as  one  in 
death. 

The  first  of  these  concluding  couplets  we  think  a  good  trans- 
lation :  the  second  is  overcharged  with  words,  and  offends,  like 
too  many  of  its  ])redecessors,  against  the  simplicity  of  its  ori- 
ginal. 

We  have   reached  the  end  of  the  tale  and  of  Lord  John 
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Eiisselfs  lines;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that,  indepen- 
dentl}'  of  possible  or  probable  error  in  particular  criticisms,  we 
are  ourselves  fundamentally  wrong,  both  in  the  minuteness  of  our 
examination,  and  because  of  the  mass  into  which  our  remarks 
upon  a  subject  apparently  so  narrow  have  accumulated. 

If  we  have  done  Lord  John  Russell  injustice,  it  has  not  been 
wilful :  we  are  free  to  admit  that  translations  might  have  been 
made  by  others,  by  ourselves  among  the  number,  embracing 
every  fault  which  we  have  charged  upon  him,  and  not  one  of  the 
merits  which  we  allow  to  his  verses,  and  in  some  places  to  his 
mode  of  rendering  his  original.  Especially  we  repeat  the  ex- 
pression of  lively  satisfaction  with  which  we  contemplate  the 
adroit  and  experienced,  we  may  almost  say  the  veteran  politician, 
bestowing  his  leisure  upon  the  perusal  of  so  great  a  master,  both 
of  Christianity  and  of  poetry,  and  able  to  Rnd  zest  and  relish  in 
pleasures  so  genuine  and  simple  as  those  which  alone  this  effort 
could  have  afforded. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  see  a  far  higher  conception  of  Dante 
spread  abroad  among  our  countrymen ;  and  we  are  sure  that  if 
they  are  to  advance  in  their  moral  health  and  intellectual  vigour, 
he  must  advance  in  their  estimation.  For  this  end  we  desire, 
that  every  thing  which  professes  to  represent  him,  should  be 
strictly  and  minutely  canvassed,  lest  he  should  be  degraded  by 
counterfeits  and  caricatures.  And  for  Aim,  no  examination  can 
be  too  severe  and  searching.  He  should  be  viewed  both  in  the 
inagniRcence  of  his  outline,  and  in  the  precision  of  his  detail. 
He  is  like  those  ancient  Egyptians,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that 
they  wrought  upon  the  scale  of  giants  and  with  the  nicety  of 
jewellers.  Dante  has  comprehended  all  creation  in  one  vast 
picture :  and  portions  of  that  picture,  like  the  story  of  Francesca, 
are  selected  for  admiring  study,  on  account  of  their  transcendant 
beauty :  but  let  those  portions  again  be  resolved  into  their  con- 
stituent parts,  a  new  range  of  graces  is  unfolded  in  every  line 
and  almost  ever}'  word,  and  we  at  length  come  to  measure  the 
extraordinary  scope  of  his  faculties,  and  acknowledge  in  him  the 
jeweller  as  well  as  the  giant.  It  is  no  slight  matter,  to  transfer 
into  a  language  other  than  his  own,  any  one  passage  of  his  book. 
It  is  not  an  after-dinner  relaxation.  If  we  show  that  Lord  John 
Russell  has  not  adequately  bent  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  we  have 
iven  an  useful  warning  to  weaker  men.  Dante  was  not  made 
or  annuals  in  silk  covers.  He  is  not  to  be  the  plaything  of  the 
butterflies  of  literature.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  trans- 
lator of  a  poem  becomes  in  no  small  degree  a  rival  of  him  whom 
he  translates;  and  they  that  grapple  with  this  ^oet  in  such  a 
capacity,  ynSl  be  apt  to  find  that  they  have  set  their  teeth  upon  a 
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file.  Let  us  not  lightly  match  our  dwarfish  stature,  against  his 
majestic  height.  Let  him  tower  unapproachable  in  his  grandeur : 
let  us  contemplate  him  from  the  distance  which  befits  inferioritj 
combined  with  veneration. 


Aet.  VL — Theophilus  Anglicanm;  or.  Instruction  for  the  Youn^ 
Student^  concerning  the  Churchy  and  our  own  Branch  of  it.  Bj^ 
Christophkr  Wordsworth,  D.D.y  Head  Master  of  Harrou 
School,  late  Felloio  of  Trinity  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  thi 
University  of  Cambridge,     London  :  Rivingtons. 

This  is  so  remarkable  a  book,  that  for  many  reasons  it  demands 
a  particular  notice.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  acknowledged  a« 
a  sign  of  hope,  in  the  midst  of  the  ejloomy  controversial  strifes  on 
which  we  are  fallen,  that  so  many  diligent  presbyters  and  teachers 
in  the  English  Church  are  turning  their  attention  and  devoting 
their  talent  to  the  composition  of  catechisms.  A  promising  little 
work  of  this  kind,  though  not  free  from  imperfections,  and  one 
that  we  understand  has  received  some  testimonies  of  approval 
from  names  of  high  authority,  is,  "A  Catechism  on  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  of  St.  JohnV 
Cheltenham.'^  It  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt,  at  least,  to  supplj 
the  young  member  of  the  Church  of  England  with  a  manual,  bj 
which  he  may  understand  and  know  how  to  value  his  Prayer- 
Book.  But  this  Catechism  is  almost  confined  to  the  Morning 
and  Evening  Offices  of  Daily  Prayer.  It  does  not  comprise  the 
Communion  Office,  nor  any  of  the  Occasional  Services ;  the 
author'^s  intention  probably  being  to  furnish  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  with  an  explanation  of  that  portion  of  the 
Prayer-Book  in  which  they  are  continually  called  to  bear  a  part 
There  is  another  portion,  the  Ordination  Services,  for  whicl 
many  short  catechisms  have  been  recently  composed  ;  and  some 
of  them  explaining  clearly  and  instructively  the  Church's  doc- 
trine about  the  Ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  Bui 
there  was  still  wanting  one  that  should  be  of  use  to  teach  the 
future  teachers,  to  arrange  and  digest,  and  enforce  by  a  col- 
lection of  firm  proofs  from  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  thai 
all-important  subject,  on  which  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its 
rule  of  communion  centres ;  of  which  St.  Chrysostom  said,  and 
Bishop  Pearson  took  his  words  as  the  text  of  his  immortal  Vin- 
dication of  St.  Ignatius,  that  "  we  must  contend  for  it  with  like 
earnestness  as  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'' 

It  was  lately  that  the  writer  who  pens  these  words  had  in  his 
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hands  the  theological  papers  and  literary  remains  of  a  young  cler- 
g}'man,  who  many  years  since  was  cut  off  at  a  very  early  age,  in 
the  fourth  year  from  his  ordination.  What  he  wrote  was  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Discourses  at  Cambridge  by  the  late  incom- 
parable Hugh  Rose,  and  other  works  which  have  since  turned  the 
current  of  theological  inquirj'  that  way.  We  quote  his  words,  as 
a  proof  how,  without  determined  concert  or  design,  the  minds  of 
many  thoughtful  students,  meditating  on  the  signs  of  the  times, 
were  led  to  an  agreement  on  the  means  to  be  applied,  under  God, 
for  the  restoration  of  truth  and  order. 

**  If  we  believe,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  that  is,  that 
Christ  has  united  his  Church  as  a  body  or  community,  not  only  by 
invisible  grace,  but  by  visible  forms,  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  which 
flow  from  that  belief,  to  receive  that  system  of  laws  which  He  was 
pleased  to  give  to  his  Church  as  a  visihie,  though  a  spiritual  body. 
We  are  not  to  exalt  that  discipline  or  system  of  laws  above  his  holy 
word  and  blessed  sacraments ;  but  we  cannot  think  less  of  it,  than  as 
being  to  the  doctrine  and  the  sacraments,  what,  in  the  Jewish  Temple, 
the  ark  was  to  the  holy  things  which  were  therein  kept  and  treasured, 
not  indeed  more  precious  than  the  tables  of  the  covenant  and  the  pot  of 
manna,  yet  to  be  honoured  and  reverenced  as  itself  also  the  work  of 
God,  the  divinely-appointed  safeguard  of  the  treasures  which  it  secured. 

'*  That  therefore  a  thing  so  necessary  for  every  Christian  man  to 
know  and  believe  was  yet  omitted  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  our 
Church,  was  not,  we  may  suppose,  because  it  was  undervalued,  but 
more  probably  because  the  want  of  it  was  not  then  felt.  In  the  time 
of  our  Reformers,  that  part  of  the  discipline  of  Christ,  by  which  practi- 
cally the  whole  is  upheld, — the  authority  of  an  Apostolic  ministry, — was 
not  yet  disregarded,  or  invaded.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  not  in  the  Universal  Church,  as  there  never  had  been 
from  its  foundation,  a  minister  who  had  not  received  episcopal  ordi- 
nation. Could  they,  by  whose  agency  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  Church 
restored  this  part  of  his  kingdom  from  darkness  to  light, — could  they 
have  foreseen  that  the  National  Church,  which  they  left  united,  was 
soon  to  be  so  utterly  and  piecemeal  rent  and  severed,  that  there  would 
be  found,  in  every  cure  of  her  ministry.  Christians,  who  not  only  com- 
mit, but  justify,  that  sin,  from  which  their  Saviour  so  earnestly 
besought  his  Father  to  deliver  them  ;  we  may  well  suppose  that  they 
would  have  taught  the  young  catechumen  in  Christianity  not  only  what 
it  is  to  be  a  Christian,  but  also  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  true 
Church ;  a  blessing  which  they,  doubtless,  held  to  be  second  only  to 
that  first  and  greatest  of  all  blessings." 

We  quote  these  remarkable  words  as  a  proof  how  the  course 
of  things  has  forced  the  attention  of  serious-minded  men  to  seek 
a  remeay  for  the  prevailing  distractions,  rather  than  as  expecting 
a  full  assent  to  the  grounds  which  are  here  assumed.  For,  per- 
haps, it  is  a  portion  of  instruction  which  the  Reformers  of  the 
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sixteenth  century  rather  left  incomplete,  than  overlooked  from  not 
foreseeing  its  importance.  Archbishop  Cranmer'*8  Sermon  on  the 
Power  of  the  Keys,  in  which  there  are  some  remarkable  vari- 
ations from  the  Latin  of  Justus  Jonas, — some  portions  of  the 
Necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man, — and  the  directions 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  the  Functions  and  Divine  Insti- 
tution of  Bishops  and  Priests*, — all  show  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion, and  that  counsel  was  taken  upon  the  mode,  to  make  these 
matters  a  part  of  the  Church'^s  catechetical  discipline.  That  the 
object  was  not  accomplLshed  at  that  period,  we  have  perhaps  less 
reason  to  regret,  because  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  sense  of 
antiquity  was  then  so  fully  known  as  it  has  been  since  the  literary 
moimments  of  the  primitive  Church  have  been  so  much  more  per- 
fectly restored.  It  is  not  very  easy,  for  instance,  except  from 
the  preface  to  the  Ordination  Services,  which  Bale  ascribes  to 
him,  to  collect  what  was  Cranmer^s  view  of  the  Divine  institution 
of  the  Three  Orders  of  the  Priesthood.  His  foreign  adviser, 
Bucer,  has  left  several  testimonies  to  prove  his  own  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  distribution  of  Ecclesiastical  Government,  which  the 
old  canons  prescribed,  to  bishops  and  metropolitans'.  But  his 
own  theory  was  confused,  and  his  knowledge  imperfect.  He  speaks 
of  the  Three  Orders,  as  if  the  term  Presbyter  belonged  ahke  to 
all,  as  if  the  name  of  cardinal  was  anciently  given  to  all  ministers 
of  the  second  order,  and  does  not  well  distinguish  the  duties  of  the 
bishop  from  the  presbyter'^s*.  And  something  of  uncertainty  on 
this  last  point  seems  to  pervade  most  of  the  documents  of  the 
time ;  though  we  do  not  concur  with  Burnet,  that  they  speak  of 
bishops  and  priests  as  one  and  the  same  office,  but  rather  think  that 
they  speak  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  both  offices  in  common, 
which  the  bishops  of  that  time  were  supposed  to  have  neglected, 
without  defining,  at  the  same  time,  those  rights  and  that  autho- 
rity which'  they  believed  to  belong  pre-emmently  to  the  first 
order. 

Bishop  Bumefs  further  remarks,  on  the  cause  of  this  doubtful 
language,  are  such  as,  in  the  main,  may  be  considered  to  harmo- 
nise with  the  judgment  of  more  profound  inquirers. 

**  In  the  ancient  Church,"  he  says,  "  it  was  thought  enough  that  a 
bishop  was  to  be  dedicated  to  his  function  by  a  new  imposition  of 
hands ;  and  that  several  offices  could  not  be  performed  without  bishops, 
such  as  Ordination,  Confirmation,  &c. ;  but  they  did  not  refine  in  these 
matters  so  much  as  to  inquire  whether  bishops  and  priests  differed  in 
order  and  office,  or  only  in  degree." 

This  will  not  do.     A  new  ordination  implies  a  new  order  con- 

^  Bumet'f  Reformation.     Recordv,  Part  1.     Addenda,  No.  d. 

'  Script.  Anglicano,  p.  565.  '  Script  Anglicana,  p.  250. 
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ferri;(] ;  and  were  it  only  a  difference  in  degree,  there  had  been 
no  need  of  a  new  ordination.  There  is  no  refinement  in  this. 
But  let  lis  hear  the  rest. 

"But  after  the  schoolmen  fell  to  examine  matters  of  divinity  with 
logical  and  unintelligible  niceties,  and  the  canonists  began  to  comment 
upon  the  rules  of  the  ancient  Church,** — 

We  are  sorry  to  interrupt  the  historian  again ;  but  one  would 
think  an  illogical  nicety  was  more  likely  to  make  an  argument 
unintelligible  than  a  logical  one ;  and  as  to  the  canonists,  we 
had  thought  their  crime  was  the  substitution  of  something  else 
to  comment  on,  in  the  place  of  the  "  rules  of  the  ancient  Church." 

— **  they  studied  to  make  bishops  and  priests  seem  very  near  one 
another,  so  that  the  difference  was  but  small.  They  did  it  with  differ- 
ent designs.  The  schoolmen,  having  set  up  the  grand  mystery  of  tran- 
substantiation,  were  to  exalt  the  priestly  office  as  much  as  possible.  . .  • 
therefore,  as  they  changed  the  form  of  ordination  from  what  it  was 
anciently  believed  to  consist  in  to  a  delivering  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  held,  that  a  priest  had  his  orders  by  that  rite,  and  not  by  the 
imposition  of  hands ;  so  they  raised  their  order  or  office  so  high,  as  to 
make  it  equal  with  the  order  of  a  bishop.  But,  as  they  designed  to 
extol  the  order  of  priesthood,  so  the  canonists  had  as  great  a  mind  to 
depress  the  episcopal  order.  They  generally  wrote  for  preferment; 
and  the  way  to  it  was  to  exalt  the  papacy.  Nothing  could  do  that  so 
effectually  as  to  bring  down  the  power  of  bishops.  This  only  could 
justify  the  exemptions  of  the  monks  and  friars,  the  pope's  setting  up 
legatine  courts,  and  receiving  at  first  appeals,  and  then  original  causes 
before  them,  together  with  many  other  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction ;  all  which  were  unlawful,  if  the  bishops  had  by  Divine  right 
jurisdiction  in  their  dioceses :  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  lay  them  as 
low  as  could  be,  and  to  make  them  think  that  the  power  they  held  was 
rather  as  delegates  of  the  Apostolic  See,  than  by  a  commission  from 
Christ  or  his  Apostles.  So  that  they  looked  on  the  declaring  episcopal 
authority  to  be  of  Divine  right  as  a  blow  that  would  be  fatal  to  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  they  did  after  this,  at  Trent,  use  all  pos- 
sible endeavours  to  hinder  any  such  decision.  It  having  been  then  the 
common  style  of  that  age  to  reckon  bishops  and  priests  as  the  same 
office,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  at  this  time,  the  clergy  of  this  Church  retained 
still  the  former  phrases  in  this  particular." — Hist.  Reform,  i.  pp.  662, 
663. 

This  explanation  of  the  fact,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  some  opi- 
nions of  eminent  authority,  seems  both  more  equitable  and  more 
probable,  than  the  supposition  that  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues 
disregarded  these  matters  as  of  minor  importance,  or  spoke  of 
them  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  of  the  foreign  re- 
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forniei],  which  w(>re  not  at  this  period  so  plainly  developed. 
Meantime,  it  is  certain  that  it  w&b  among  tne  designs  which 
Cranmer  entertained,  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  instruct  the  people 
committed  to  their  charge  concerning  the  Divine  inatitutinn  and 
functions  of  the  Christian  priesthood'.  With  this  evidence 
remaining,  it  is  perhaps  the  more  singular,  that  no  attempt 
should  have  been  made,  after  sad  experience  might  seem  to  have 
taught  the  Church  its  necessity,  on  the  Restoration,  to  supply 
what  was  still  wanting.  The  work  before  us,  however,  has 
effectually  removed  the  defect  for  all  young  students  within  the 

of  the  Church,  who  are  able  to  obtain  a  liberal  education. 

feel  the  fullest  confidence,  that  it  will  be  extensively  used  in 
the  institutions  which  are  set  apart  for  the  training  of  this  im- 
portant portion  of  society,  and  imbue  many  a  vigorous  mind 
with  healthful  doctrine,  which  will  hereafter  be  poured  forth  in 
those  lesser  canals  and  rivulets  which  feed  the  remote  borders  of 
the  sacred  vinejard. 

As  we  have  a  respect  for  that  old  method  of  reviewing,  which 
prevailed  before  questions  of  loans,  currency,  and  rail-roads  were 
reckoned  as  portions  of  polite  literature,  we  shall  begin  by  giving 
a  short  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  book,  its  aiTanjirement,  its  main 
positions,  and  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  based ;  and  then, 
in  conclusion,  endeavour  to  select  a  few  specimens,  which  must, 
however,  be  imperfect  without  their  context,  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  it3  execution. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  says  the  author  in  his  Preface,  "  that  the  Ex- 
poaitions  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  in 
most  common  use  in  our  grammar  schools,  were  not  designed  for  per- 
sons ^vho  have  made  any  proliciency  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  treatises  are  not  able  to  convey 
to  the  classical  student  all  that  instruction  and  satisfaction,  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  derive  from  the  application  of  his  literary  attainments 
to  the  illustration  of  sacred  truth, 

"  It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  although  the  Church  Catechism,  by 
means  of  the  Ninth  ami  Tenth  Articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. — viz. 
The  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  The  For- 
giveness of  Sinsj^and  of  the  questions  which  it  contains  on  the 
Christian  Sacraments,  naturally  leads  a  teacher,  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  his  hands,  to  such  a  scries  of  enquiries  concerning 
the  Church  in  general,  and  our  own  branch  of  it  in  particular,  as  may 
be  found  in  the  following  pa^es  ;  yet  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  that 
these  interrogatories  should  be  put  systematically  belore  the  eye  of  the 
scholar,  and  that  he  should  receive  such  instruction  concerning  them  as 

*  la  (he  Decliralion  bcbii  rehired  ID. 
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is  due  to  his  character  as  an  English  Theoph'ilus^  receiving  a  liberal 
education,  and  desirous  to  *  know  the  certainty  of  the  things  wherein  he 
has  been  instructed*.*  '* 

One  must  say,  that  the  design  here  announced  is  one  which 
the  very  analogy  of  a  liberal  education  seems  to  demand.  The 
instruction  of  a  youn^  scholar,  capable  of  receiving  such  an  educa- 
tion, is  imperfect  without  it.  Yet  we  should  not  have  known 
where  to  look  for  any  manual  to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting 
such  instiniction,  for  any  treatise  at  once  learned,  systematic,  and 
compendious,  before  the  appearance  of  Theophilus  Anglicanm, 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  and  fullest 
portion  is  entitled.  On  the  Church ;  catechetically  explaining  its 
name  and  attributes,  as  expressed  in  the  Greeds,  distinguishing 
those  which  belong  to  it  as  a  visible  and  militant  society,  from 
those  which  relate  to  it  as  the  invisible  family  of  God  ;  declaring 
the  necessity  of  seeking  salvation  in  the  Church,  and  how  far 
errors  or  heresies  separate  men  from  it;  setting  forth  its  pri- 
vileges, as  the  witness  and  keeper  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  its 
authoritative  interpreter ;  and  then  admirably  dividing  all  the 
heads  of  instruction  which  meet  in  the  recognition  of  a  lawful 
divinely-instituted  ministry;  as  the  due  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  functions  of  the  Three  Orders,  the  power  of  the 
Keys,  Sacerdotal  Intercession  and  Benediction,  and,  lastly,  what 
we  trust  will  never  be  last  in  the  list  of  benefits  for  which  a 
thoughtful  young  Christian  learns  to  be  thankful,  the  blessing  of 
a  sound  Form  of  Public  Prayer.  The  second  part  is  an  excel- 
lent historical  treatise  on  the  Anglican  Branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic ;  treating  the  points  of  dispute  concerning  the  B/oman 
supremacy  in  that  most  effectual  mode  of  argument — an  appeal 
to  facts  of  old  and  undoubted  record ;  meeting  the  charge  of 
schism  urged  against  our  branch  on  the  same  ground  ;  defending 
the  right  by  which  our  Reformation  was  effected,  and  clearing 
the  succession  and  validity  of  our  orders.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  commend  too  highly  the  closeness  and  clearness  of  statement 
with  which  this  part  is  also  drawn  up.  The  third  and  fourth 
parts  are  necessary  to  complete  the  mstruction  which  a  young 
Christian  requires ;  the  one,  to  explain  the  Church'^s  position  as 
to  its  civil  relations,  not  barely,  as  we  have  seen  it  done  too  much, 
as  a  lawful  establishment,  or  endowed  appointment  of  officers, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  commonwealth,  which  He,  "  by  whom  kings 
reign,"  has  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  civil  governors  and  ma- 
gistrates, a  part  that  ought  to  be  the  principal  thing  in  their 
care ;  the  other,  briefly  to  defend  the  few  and  edifying  ceremo- 

»  Luke  i.  3»  4. 
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nies  which  the  Church  retains,  and  to  remove  objections  urged 
against  them.  In  the  third  part  the  royal  supremacy  is,  on  just 
grounds,  asserted  and  maintained. 

It  will  be  evident  to  a  considerate  reader,  that  a  work  which, 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  comprises  a 
course  of  sound  systematic  instruction  on  so  many  points  as  are 
here  enumerated,  is  no  common  performance.  What  is  more, 
on  the  greater  proportion  of  these  points  the  author  has  sup* 
ported  almost  every  statement  of  doctrine,  and  frequently  the 
very  words  and  phrases,  of  his  catechetical  answers,  with  a  most 
happily  selected  array  of  citations  from  those  good  teachers  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  of  our  own,  to  whom  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  a  disciple  to  listen,  without  being  made  wiser  and 
better,  without  findmg  his  understanding  put  to  make  proof  of 
itself,  and  his  love  attracted  to  the  ways  of  truth,  and  order,  and 
beauty.  And  this  excellent  array  of  citations  has  evidently  not 
been  the  fruit  of  a  few  leisure  hours ;  they  are  no  gatherings 
from  an  ordinary  common-place  book,  the  amusement  of  an 
indolent  scholar, 

collecting  toys, 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore ; 

but  are  in  themselves  proofs,  that  the  learned  catechist,  who 
brings  them  to  support  his  doctrine,  has  mastered  the  contents  of 
many  an  ancient  and  modern  treatise,  and  knows  where  to  find 
whatever  has  been  said  most  appositely,  eloquently,  and  con- 
vincingly, on  the  point  he  wishes  to  enforce. 

There  are  one  or  two  reflections  which  have  struck  us  on  the 
perusal  of  these  proofs,  arrayed  in  the  good  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  pages  of  this  treatise.  There  are  some  persons,  and 
some  whom  we  would  mention  with  respect,  who  seem  to  have 
si>oken  doubtfully  of  late  about  the  standard  theology  of  the 
Keformed  Church  of  England,  as  if  they  knew  not  where  to  find 
it,  or  as  if  it  had  received  no  kind  of  public  recognition  from  the 
Church  in  whose  bosom  it  has  been  matured.  What  is  the 
ground  for  these  doubts  and  uncertainty  t  Is  it  less  clear  than  it 
was  two  hundred  years  ago,  whether  Hooker  or  Cartwright, 
Laud  or  Prynne,  was  the  truer  witness  of  his  time  for  the  system 
and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England !  Can  a  thousand  names 
to  some  novel  and  ill-concocted  declaration  of  principles  shake  the 
faith  of  the  consistent  churchman  in  the  doctrines  of  Andrewes, 
of  Hammond,  and  Taylor  i  We  may  well  leave  these  things  to 
die  out  in  their  own  imbecility ;  only  entreating  those  who  are 
most  busy  in  disseminating  them,  if  they  have  any  respect,  as 
some  of  them  profess  to  have,  for  the  memory  of  Leighton,  to 
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consider  what  judgment  he  has  left  recorded  upon  these  compacts 
made  with  untempered  mortar.  "  The  truth  is,^  says  Leignton, 
^^  that,  besides  many  other  evils,  the  iniquity  and  unhappiness  of 
such  oaths  and  covenants  lies  much  in  this,  that  being  commonly 
framed  by  persons  that,  even  among  themselves,  are  not  fiiUy  of 
one  mind,  but  have  their  different  opinions  and  interests  to  serve, 
they  commonly  patch  up  so  many  several  articles  and  clauses, 
and  those  too  of  so  versatile  and  ambiguous  terms,  that  they 
prove  most  wretched  snares  and  thickets  of  briars  and  thorns  to 
the  consciences  of  those  that  are  engaged  in  them,  and  matters 
of  endless  contention  and  dispute  about  the  sense  of  them'.^ 
The  breath  of  these  stormy  days  may  blow  against  the  stream 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  which,  as  we  may  see  by  many  an  instance 
in  these  pages,  flowed  from  Augustine  and  Chrysostom  to  An- 
drewes.  Hooker,  and  Pearson:  but  the  stream  will  hold  its 
course. 

Again,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  reviving  taste  and  many  in- 
stances of  nmnificence  which  have  been  shown  in  building  and 
restoring  churches,  let  us  suggest  a  modest  caution  against  the 
danger  of  liaving  too  large  a  portion  of  the  Churches  rising  talent 
too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
and  the  very  unmeasured  terms  with  which  certain  solecisms  in 
this  science  have  been  assailed.  These  things  have  tended  to 
encourage  a  too  undiscerning  ^mpathy  with  the  ages  of  Early 
English  or  of  Perpendicular.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  of  the 
pious  memory  of  Henrj'  VI.,  of  Wykeham,  or  of  Wainfleet,  with 
diminished  veneration.  Such  men  were  chosen  agents  of  a  good 
Providence,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  glorious  edifices,  and  give 
birth  to  societies  which  remain  as  the  safeguards  of  religion, 
learning,  and  virtue.  But  one  might  almost  judge  from  the  lan- 
guage one  hears  in  some  quarters,  that  there  were  those  who 
looked  upon  the  Church  as  debased  in  every  other  quality  from 
the  time  that  its  architecture  became  debased.  Was  there  then 
nothing  wanting  in  the  age  of  Wykeham  or  of  Bekington  ?  Or 
did  the  inward  glory  of  doctrine  keep  its  course  in  ^rmonious 
proportion  with  the  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  choir?  The 
bishops  who  could  build  cathedrals  or  found  colleges,  disappeared 
at  the  Reformation ;  for  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  had  left  them 
little  wealth  to  maintain  the  charges  which  daily  came  upon  them. 
But  from  that  time  the  seat  of  doctrine  was  restored,  and  men 
arose  who  proved  themselves  in  doctrine  the  true  successors  of 
Fathers  and  Apostles.  Hooker  could  not  found  a  new  church, 
but  he  could  write  the   Ecclesiastical  Polity ;    without  wliicli 

*  Def.  of  Moderate  Episcopacy. 
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Heaven  knows  what  would  now  be  the  fate  of  our  churches  and 
cathedrals.  Laud  and  Gosin  had  no  better  architects  for  their 
buildings  than  Inigo  Jones  or  his  disciples  ;  but  they  could  write, 
and  suffer  loss  of  all ;  meeting  death,  or  exile  and  proscription, 
rather  than  endure  that  the  Church'^s  order  and  the  honour  of  the 
episcopate  should  be  impaired.  And  what  less  can  be  said  for 
these  men,  and  others  like-minded,  but  that  they  found,  and 
lighted  anew,  the  torch  of  primitive  truth,  which  had  been  hidden 
in  dark  vaults,  then  trodden  under  foot  and  almost  extinguished, 
till  they  set  it  upon  a  candlestick,  where  all  that  should  come 
afterwards  might  see  the  light  ?  Let  any  reader  of  "  Theophilus 
Anglicanus'*^  note  the  sound  words  of  Bramhall,  Gasaubon,  and 
Hammond ;  of  Hooker,  Laud  ^  and  Pearson ;  and  ask  whether, 
while  such  words  are  so  treasured  up  and  remembered,  we  have 
reason  to  despond  for  the  Church  of  a  generation  yet  to  come  ? 

But  we  delay  too  long  to  give  our  extracts  from  the  work 
itself.  The  exercise  of  selection  is  difficult ;  for  each  portion 
stands  in  its  appropriate  place,  like  one  of  the  pillars  in  a  fair 
church-aisle,  and  cannot  well  be  removed,  or  viewed  separately, 
without  losing  something  of  its  peculiar  gracefulness  derived  from 
its  proportion  to  the  rest.  But  we  will  take  the  first  of  the 
chapters,  which  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Privileges  in  the 
Church ; " — the  first  place  being  most  properly  assigned  to  the 
"  Word  of  God." 

•*What  privileges  do  the  members  of  the  Church  derive  through  her 
means  from  God  ? 

"  A.  First,  the  pure  and  entire  Word  of  God.  1  Pet.  i.  23.  James 
ii.  18;  iii.  17. 

"  Q.  How  is  the  Word  of  God  received  through  the  Church? 

"  A.  She  is  the  appointed  Witness,  Keeper,  and  Interpreter  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  is  thence  called  otDXoc  kqI  k^paiufxa  ttjc  aXriOiiac^  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth.  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 

"  Q.  How  is  the  Church  a  Witness  and  Keeper  of  Holy  Writ  ? 

"  A.  The  Old  Testament  is  received  by  us  from  the  Church  of  the 
Jews,  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  2) ;  and 
we  know  that  it  was  by  them  delivered,  pure  and  entire,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  the  fact  that  Christ,  when  re- 
proving the  scribes  and  lawyers,  never  charges  them  with  the  sin 
of  corrupting  the  books  of  the  law ' ;  and  that  He  and  his  Apostles 

7  We  insert  the  name  of  Laud  advisedly  :  for  no  one  can  read  the  extracts  given  by 
Dr.  C.  Wordsworth,  from  his  immortal  *'  Conference  with  Fisher,"  without  feeling  an 
increased  conviction  of  his  great  powers  as  a  divine,  and  his  ability  in  clear  concise 
statement  and  solution  of  difficult  questions.  He  stands  among  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  Church's  doctora.     See  Theoph.  Anglicanus,  pp.  201,  202. 

*  Nunquam  Dominui  et  Apostoli,  qui  cs^tera  crimina  arguunt  in  Scribis  et  Pba- 
risseis,  de  hoc  crimine,  quod  erat  maximum,  reticuissent.  S.  Hieron.  Comment  in 
]sai.  c.  vi. 
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quote  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  they  existed  then  among 
the  Jews,  and  as  they  still  exist  derived  through  them  to  us. 

**  Q.  Next,  what  has  heen  the  office  of  the  Church  with  respect  to 
the  New  Testament  ? 

'*  A.  To  deliver  it  also  down  to  us,  from  age  to  age,  as  it  was  first 
written.  That  these  writings,  as  we  possess  them,  are  precisely  the 
same  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  given  to  the  world,  we  know 
from  the  facts  of  their  having  been  received  by  synods  of  the  Church ; 
from  their  having  been  openly  read,  immediately  after  their  publica- 
tion, in  congregations  of  the  Church  in  numerous  places  very  distant 
from  each  other ;  from  their  having  been  translated  at  an  early  period 
into  different  languages  for  the  use  of  various  Churches ;  which  versions 
thus  made  are  found  to  coincide  precisely  with  the  present  text ;  and 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  quoted  them  and  commented  upon  them,  without  any  discrepancy 
from  the  copies  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.'* — pp.  33,  34. 

We  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  pause  in  our  quotation  to 
notice  an  objection  which  we  have  sometimes  heard  from  per- 
sons imperfectly  acquamted  with  such  questions, — an  objection  to 
which  some  late  German  critics  have  helped  them,  and  which  they 
might  have  borrowed  before  from  Collins, — founded  on  the  thirty 
thousand  or  fifty  thousand  various  readings  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  short  and  decisive  answer,  as  the  experienced  know, 
is  that  given  by  Bentley,  that  where  the  copies  of  any  work  are 
numerous,  though  the  various  readings  always  increase  in  propor- 
tion, there  the  text,  by  an  accurate  collation,  is  always  the  most 
correct,  and  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  the  true  words  of  the 
original  writer.  But  perhaps  the  learned  author,  though  he  does 
not  verbally  state  this  objection,  may  be  thought  to  have  met  it 
by  the  last  words  of  the  answer  given  above ;  for  what  possible 
weight  can  be  given  to  Griesbacn  s  doubt,  derived  from  existing 
manuscripts,  concerning  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  by  any  one  who  reads  St.  Augustine'^s  Com- 
mentary on  that  narrative  ?  And  most  convincing  are  the  words 
which  our  author  quotes  from  St.  Augustine,  among  other  autho- 
rities on  this  question :  "  Comimpi  Scripturse  non  possunt,  quia 
sunt  in  manibus  omnium  Christianonim  :  et  quisquis  hoc  primitus 
ausus  esset,  multorum  codicum  vetustiorum  collatione  confutare- 
tur ;  maxime  quia  non  una  lingua,  sed  multis,  continetur  Scrip- 
tura."' — Contr.  Faust,  xxxii. 

We  proceed. 

"Q.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
genuine, — i.  e.  were  written  by  those  whose  names  they  bear  ? 

"  A.  From  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  which  received  them  as  such 
both  in  general  councils   collectively,  and  also  separately  in  distant 
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parts  of  the  world,  and  read  them  puhlicly  as  the  works  of  such  writers 
from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance. 

*'  Q.  Next,  have  we  any  witness  of  the  Church  that  these  writings 
are  inspired, — i.  e.  are  the  Word  of  God  ? 

**  A.  Yes ;  the  primitive  Church,  which  had  both  the  supernatural 
power  of  trying  and  discerning  the  spirits,  and  also  the  best  natural 
opportunities  for  ascertaining^  the  truth,  received  them  as  inspired, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  rejected  other  writings  falsely  pretending  to 
be  so. 

'*  Q.  Do  we  rest,  then,  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  for  our  belief 
that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  ? 

'*  A.  No.  First,  God  gives  us  reason  and  grace ;  and  then  the  Church 
prepares,  predisposes,  and  moves  us,  by  her  authority,  to  this  belief,  by 
showing  us  that  it  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  all  successive  ages, 
even  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who  were  incom- 
petent of  themselves  to  write  and  do  what  they  wrote  and  did ;  whose 
lives,  actions,  and  sufferings,  together  with  the  effects  produced  by 
them,  prove  that  they  could  neither  be  deceived  nor  deceive  in  this 
matter ;  and  then,  through  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Scripture 
itself,  by  its  own  virtues,  its  moral  purity,  its  Divine  beauty,  the  ful- 
filment of  its  prophecies,  confirms  itself  to  be  the  voice  of  God." — 
p.  35,  3C. 

This  answer  is  confirmed  by  two  well-selected  passages  from 
Hooker  and  Laud.  The  passage  from  Hooker  is  from  Eccl.  Pol. 
III.  c.  viii.  14.  "  By  experience  we  all  know  that  the  first  outward 
motive  leading  men  to  esteem  of  Scripture  [as  God'^s  Word]  is 
the  authority  of  Christ''s  Church :  afterwards,  the  more  we  be- 
stow our  time  in  reading  and  hearing  the  mysteries  thereof,  the 
more  we  find  that  the  thing  itself  doth  answer  our  received 
opinions  concerning  it :  so  that  the  former  inducement,  prevail- 
ing somewhat  with  us  before,  doth  now  nmch  more  prevail  when 
the  very  thing  hath  ministered  further  reason/'  It  appears  to  us, 
that  the  commentary  which  Chillingworth  has  bestowed  on  this 
passage  and  its  context,  in  Bel.  Prot.  ii.  30,  is  by  no  means  a 
good  specimen  of  the  dialectic  powers  for  which  he  has  been 
80  much  celebrated.  The  passage  from  Laud  is  to  be  found  in 
his  conference  \vith  Fisher,  p.  69 ;  and  the  great  primate  and 
martyr  is  both  a  better  interpreter  of  Hooker,  and  delivers  doc- 
trine of  his  own,  which  admirably  fills  up  the  outline  he  had 
before  him :  "  Tradition  of  the  Church  is  the  first  motive  to 
belief ;  but  the  belief  itself,  that  the  Scripture  is  the  Word  of 
God,  rests  upon  Scripture,  when  a  man  finds  it  to  answer  and 
exceed  all  that  the  Church  gave  in  te  itimony.  And  as  in  the 
voice  of  the  primitive  and  apostolical  Church  there  was  simply 
Divine  authority  delivering  the  Scripture  as  God's  Word,  so, 
after  tradition  of  the  present  Church  hath  taught  and  informed 
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the  soul,  the  voice  of  God  is  plainly  heard  in  Scripture  itself. 
And  then  here  is  double  authority,  and  both  Divine,  that  confirms 
Scripture  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  tradition  of  the  Ajwstles  deli- 
vering it,  and  the  internal  worth  and  argument  in  the  Scripture, 
obvious  to  a  soul  prepared  by  the  present  Church, — tradition,  and 
God'*s  grace."" 

It  would  be  unfair  to  end  our  quotation  without  adding  the 
next  question  and  answer : — 

*'  Q.  How  does  the  Church  employ  the  Scripture,  of  which  she  is  the 
Witness  and  Keeper,  in  teaching  us  the  true  faith  ? 

*'  A.  Both  by  her  language  and  by  her  practice,  in  her  own  person, 
and  in  that  of  our  parents  and  teachers,  who  act  by  her  guidance  and 
with  her  authority,  she  invites  and  lead^  us  by  the  hand  to  Christ,  to 
whom  she  is  subject,  and  whom  she  hears,  worships,  and  obeys,  as  her 
Husband,  her  Head,  her  Teacher,  and  her  Saviour ;  she  instructs  us  in 
His  will,  she  calls  us  to  hear  His  doctrine,  as  revealed  by  Him  in  Holy 
Scripture,  of  which  she  is  the  Witness  and  Guardian  ;  and  then  the 
doctrine  itself  finally  persuades,  convinces,  settles,  and  stablishes  us  in 
the  faith,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  word  the 
Scripture  is,  by  its  own  inherent  truth  and  power.  The  Church,  like 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Cana,  tells  us,  '  whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do 
it.*  Like  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  she  sits  at  Christ's  feet,  and  listens  to 
His  words.  She  performs  to  us  the  part  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  who 
brought  her  friends  to  Christ ;  concerning  whom  we  read,  that  they 
first  believed  on  Him  for  her  saying ;  but  when  He  had  remained  with 
them  two  days,  and  they  had  heard  Him,  they  believed  because  of  His 
own  word,  and  said  unto  the  woman,  as  we  now  say  to  the  Church, 
•  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying :  for  we  have  heard  Him 
ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.' "  John  iv.  42. — pp.  87,  38. 

We  might  select  equally  satisfactory  portions  from  the  chap- 
ters on  "Absolution,**'  and  on  "Sacerdotal  Intercession  and  Bene- 
diction;'^ and  a  beautifully  executed  chapter  in  the  second  part 
(chap,  iii.),  on  the  "  Mission  of  Augustmer'  but  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  chap.  vi.  in 
the  same  part,  where  an  important  controverted  point  is  admirably 
summed  up. 

"  Q.  Since  a  Church  cannot  exist  without  a  priesthood,  and  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  no  priesthood  without  a  sacrificct  can  it  be  said 
that  there  is  any  sacrifice  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  if  not,  has 
she  a  true  priesthood,  and  is  she  a  true  Church  ? 

"  A.  The  Church  of  England  has  all  the  sacrifice  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has,  and  she  dares  not  have  more.  In  her  ofiice  for  the  Holy 
Communion  she  has  a  saciificium  eucharisiicum^  a  sacrifice  of  praise 
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and  thanksgiving,  a  sacrificium  oo/trum,  in  wbich  the  communicant  pre- 
sents himself,  his  soul  and  body,  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  God ;  a  sacrificium 
comniemorativunit  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Christ;  a  sacrificium 
reprcBsentalivum^  ivhich  represents  His  meritorious  sufferings  to  God ; 
a  sacrificium  impetrativum,  which  implores  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death 
from  God;  and  a  sacrificium  applicativum,  which  applies  them  to  the 
worthy  receiver.  But  she  has  no  sacrificium  de/ectivum^  in  which  the 
cup  is  denied  to  the  lay  communicant ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  has  she 
a  sacrificium  supplet'icum,  to  supply  any  supposed  defects  in  the  one 
great  sacrifice  offered  once  for  all,  for  the  sins  of  the  world."  Heb.  vii. 
27  ;  X.  14.— p.  166. 

And  here,  again,  we  have  our  instruction  well  fenced  with 
other  authorities,  and  the  sound  words  of  Laud :  ''In  the  Euchar 
rist  we  oflTer  up  to  God  three  sacrifices :  one  by  the  priest  only, 
that  is  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of  Christ'^s  death,  represented 
in  the  bread  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out ;  another  by  the 
priest  and  people  jointly,  and  that  is  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  all  the  benefits  and  graces  we  receive  by  the 

Erecious  death  of  Christ ;  the  third,  by  every  particular  man  for 
imself,  and  that  is  the  sacrifice  of  every  man*'s  body  and  soul  to 
serve  Him  in  both  all  the  rest  of  his  life.*" — Conf.  with  Fisher, 
p.  35. 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  slight  corrections,  which  we  might 
wish  to  see  in  a  future  edition ;  some  of  the  questions  are,  perhaps, 
drawn  up  in  too  conversational  a  form  for  a  catechism  ;  there  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  repetition  of  similar  matter  relating  to  the  con- 
troversy with  Rome  in  the  first  and  second  parts ;  and  we  would 
suggest,  with  regard  to  the  Greek  derivation  of  the  word  "  Catho- 
lic,'' p.  4,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  refer  it  first  to  the 
common  adverb,  icadoXov,  before  stating  its  component  parts*. 
We  have  not  room  to  do  more  than  refer  to  one  of  several  excel- 
lent summary  refutations  of  common  popular  fallacies ;  it  occurs 
in  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  part. 

"  Q.  But  did  not  Christ,  when  He  was  before  Pilate,  disclaim  all 
civil  power,  and  renounce  all  exercise  of  it  in  His  behalf,  when  He 
said,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  norld  ? 

"  A.  Christ,  when  He  spake  these  words,  stood  before  the  Roman 
Governor,  being  accused  by  the  Jews  of  usurping  Caesar's  authority  : 
this  is  what  He  disclaimed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  He  does  not 
say.  My  kingdom  is  not  in  this  world,  iv  T<p  Koapt^  roi/r^,  but,  it 
is  not  fiom^  that  is,  not  derived  from,  this  world,  tK  rov  Kotrpov  rov^ 
70V  :    an  expression  which  he  used  in  the  same  sense  on  two  other 

•  There  is  also  a  recommendation,  p.  63,  of  Mr.  W.  Key's  Authority  of  a  Three-fold 
Miniitry.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Kemembrancer  of  last  month,  pp.  276,  277,  has 
pointed  out  rather  an  important  error  in  that  treatise. 
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occasions.  (John  viii.  23  ;  xv.  19.)  And  it  is  clear  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, that,  though  Christ  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  exercise 
earthly  power,  yet  that  all  they,  who  have  earthly  power,  are  bound 
to  exercise  it  for  the  promotion  of  His  glory.  Christ  did  not  come  to 
make  Himself  a  King,  but  He  did  come  to  make  kings  members  of  his 
kingdom.'* — p.  213. 

The  substance  of  this  answer  is  taken  from  an  excellent 
instructive  passage  in  Theodoret's  Commentary  on  St.  John, 
which  the  learned  author  immediately  subjoins.  We  can  only 
end  as  we  began,  devoutly  hoping  that  a  work  so  admirably 
calculated  to  form  the  future  teachers  of  the  Church,  to 
supply  a  portion  of  Christian  instruction,  without  which  all 
training  of  the  young  members  of  the  Church  must  be  lame 
and  imperfect,  and  to  supply  it  in  the  best  manner,  may  be 
generally  admitted  into  the  number  of  class-books  in  the  prin- 
cipal schools  of  our  native  land.  There  was  a  time,  when  such 
a  book  would  have  been  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
rightful  guardians  of  Christian  education,  the  rightful  licensers 
of  the  Chiu'ch'^s  catechists ;  if  there  are  none  among  them  to 
welcome  it  now,  the  more  is  our  regret,  and  the  greater  the  public 
loss.  But  let  us  hope  it  will  not  pass  unregarded ;  for  our  praise 
is  inharmonious,  if  it  mingles  a  word  of  despondency  with  its 
tones  in  speaking  of  a  work  which  has  called  forth  such  strains 
as  have  saluted  it  from  the  aged  bard  of  the  lakes  and  moun- 
tains,— 

THE   POET   LAUREATE. 

TO    THE    REV.    CHRISTOPHER   WORDSWORTH,    B.O.,    MASTER    OF    HARROW 
SCHOOL,    AFTER   THE    PERUSAL   OF    HIS    "  THEOPHILUS    ANGLICANU8.** 

Enlightened  Teacher,  gladly  from  thy  hand 
Have  I  received  this  proof  of  pains  bestowed 
By  thee,  to  guide  thy  pupils  on  the  road 
That  in  our  native  isle,  and  every  land 
The  Church,  when  trusting  in  Divine  command. 
And  in  her  Catholic  attributes  hath  trod* 
O,  may  these  lessons  be  with  profit  scanned 
To  thy  heart's  wish— thy  labour  blest  by  God ! 
So  the  bright  faces  of  the  young  and  gay 
Shall  look  more  bright — the  happy,  happier  still, 
Catch  in  the  pauses  of  their  keenest  play, 
Motions  of  thought,  which  elevate  the  will, 
And,  like  the  spire  that  from  your  classic  hill 
Points  heavenward,  indicate  the  end  and  way. 

Rydal  Mount.  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

NO.  I. — APRIL,  1844.  o 
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Art.  VIL — 1.  The  Voyages  and  Services  of  the  Nemesis^  from 
1840  to  1843,  from  Notes  of  her  late  Commander,  W.  H. 
Hall,  R.N. ;  and  Observations  made  in  China  and  other  parts, 
hy  W.  D.  Bernard,  Esq.,  A.M.,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  viAih  maps 
and  illustrations. 

2.  The  Chinese  War;  an  account  of  all  the  operations  of  the  British 
forces^  from  the  commencement  to  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  hy  Lieut. 
John  Ouchterlony,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Madras  Engineers^  with 
fifly 'three  illustrations. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  empire  of  China,  whether  we 
regard  its  vast  extent,  its  amount  of  population,  the  singularity 
and  extensive  use  of  its  written  language,  its  early  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  most  useful  inventions  of  civilized  life,  tho 
stupendous  monuments  of  its  skill  and  power,  its  high  and  vene- 
rable antiquity,  the  stability  of  its  government,  the  unchanging 
and  exclusive  nature  of  its  institutions,  or  the  manners,  customs, 
and  religious  tenets  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
template it  without  a  deep  and  mingled  feeling  of  interest. 

The  nation  which  is  entitled  to  claim  for  itself  the  three  most 
important  inventions  or  discoveries  of  modem  times — ^the  art  of 
printing,  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner^s  com- 
pass ;  and  which  may  also  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  two 
remarkable  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  silk,  must  be  admitted 
to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization ;  and,  however  small 
the  advancement  which  they  may  have  made  in  the  more  abstract 
sciences,  yet,  as  we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  "when  the  kings 
of  France  introduced  the  luxury  of  silk  stockings,  the  peasantry 
of  the  middle  provinces  of  China  were  clothed  in  silks  from  head 
to  foot ;  and  when  the  nobility  of  England  were  sleeping  on 
straw,  a  peasant  of  China  had  his  mat  and  his  pillow,  and  the 
man  in  office  enjoyed  his  silken  mattress,^^  we  cannot  but  feel  an 
intense  desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  a  people  who,  at 
that  early  period,  were  so  far  in  advance  of  ourselves. 

Hitherto  China,  comparatively  speaking,  has  been  to  us  almost 
a  sealed  book ;  but  the  recent  termination  of  hostilities  in  the 
East,  the  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  crown  the 
efforts  of  our  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  greatly  extended 
sphere  of  commercial  intercourse  which  it  has  opened  to  us,  and 
the  prospect  it  offers  of  the  re-introduction  of  Christianity,  all 
combine  to  heighten  our  interest  in  the  steps  which  have  led  to 
this  great  change :  and  looking  forward  to  what  may  possibly  be 
theconsequencesof  anextended  communication  with  a  people  whose 
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written  language  is  understood  by  all  Eastern  Asia,  or  by  fully 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  but  view  it  as 
the  most  remarkable  event  of  modern  times,  and  hardly  less  preg- 
nant with  important  results  than  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus. 

With  these  views,  then,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  the  first  com- 
plete narratives  that  have  been  made  public  of  the  late  war  in 
China,  drawn  up  by  two  officers  in  the  sister  services,  who  actu- 
ally took  a  foremost  part,  and  were  companions  in  anns,  in  the 
scenes  they  describe ;  the  one  compiled  from  the  log-book  of  a 
sailor,  who,  with  the  characteristic  frankness  usually  attributed 
to  his  profession,  jots  down  the  daily  occurrences  in  the  order  in 
which  they  happen,  giving  us  his  first  impressions  dashed  off  at 
the  moment,  and  almost  enabling  us  to  see  the  rapid  evolutions 
of  the  steam  flotilla,  which  formed  so  essential  a  part  of  our  naval 
force  in  the  China  seas.  The  other,  from  the  pen  of  a  well- 
educated  soldier,  an  officer  of  the  distinguished  corps  of  the 
Madras  Engineers,  making  us  acquainted  with  all  the  detail  of 
military  movements,  and  who,  while  relating  the  gallant  deeds 
of  his  brother  soldiers,  evinces  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  poor 
creatures  who  unfortunately  suffered  from  the  inevitable  evils  of 
war. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  progress  and  conclusion 
of  the  late  events  in  China  must  be  still  so  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers,  that  we  prefer  following  the  personal  narrative  of 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  ships  engaged,  to  giving  a  summary 
of  events  which  our  limits  would  necessarily  render  extremely 
brief  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  Nemesis  iron,  armed  steamer,  in  the  East  India  Company'^s 
service,  of  700  tons,  and  1 20  horse  power,  commanded  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hall,  master  in  the  royal  navy,  left  England  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1840;  and  touching  at  the  islands  of  Madeira,  Prince^ 
and  St.  Thomas^  after  a  long  passage  of  ninety-five  days,  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  1st  of  July.  Here  she  appears 
to  have  excited  much  astonishment,  by  running  alongside  an  old 
town-pier  usually  frequented  only  by  boats,  which  her  light  draft 
of  water,  being  less  than  six  feet,  enabled  her  to  do  ;  while  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  was  excited  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  vesseFs  destination,  which  was  kept  a  pro- 
found secret. 

**  A  few  days  after  leaving  the  Cape  a  heavy  storm  arose,  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning  ran  along  the  sky,  and  the  sea  became  so  heavy, 
that  it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  long,  \ovr  Nemesis ;  for  the  sail  that 
could  be  put  upon  her  scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  her  before  it.  At 
3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  a  tremendous  sea  at  length  struck 

o2 
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her  on  the  quarter.  Her  whole  frame  quivered  with  the  hlow,  and  so 
violent  was  the  shock,  that  the  first  impression  of  all  on  hoard  was  that 
the  ship  had  been  actually  riven  asunder.  As  daylight  dawned,  it 
was  found  that  the  starboard  paddle-wheel  had  been  smashed,  and  a 
perpendicular  crack,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  was  discovered  on 
both  sides  of  the  vessel,  just  abaft  the  paddles.  The  iron  plates  had 
been  burst  asunder  with  such  violence,  that  the  broken  part  projected 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  leaving  a  formidable  opening  in  the  ship's 
sides.     In  reality,  the  ship  had  begun  to  separate  amidships." 

Happily  the  gale  moderated,  and  by  great  exertion  temporary 
repairs  were  executed  both  in  the  padme-wheel  and  the  cracked 
sides.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  gale  came  on  again 
from  the  north-east,  and  a  heavy  cross-sea  arose ;  the  openmgs 
in  the  sides  began  to  extend  in  an  alarming  manner,  not  only  up 
and  down,  but  the  sides  of  the  ship  worked  in  and  out ;  to  add 
to  the  difficulty,  one  of  the  furnaces  was  found  injured,  and 
could  scarcely  be  used  at  all.  This  was  an  anxious  time,  and 
every  expedient  was  resorted  to  that  the  good  seamanship  of  the 
captain  and  other  officers  on  board  could  suggest  as  a  remedy. 

*'  But  the  openings  still  increased  ;  they  had  now  extended  down- 
wards more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  on  both  sides.  The  only  sail  the 
ship  now  carried  was  torn  away  in  shreds,  and  the  steam  itself  had  little 
power.  The  ship  heaved  and  strained  most  fearfully,  the  leaks  in- 
creased, the  openings  spread,  and  yet  she  floated.  When  the  vessel 
rolled  from  side  to  side,  the  plates  worked  laterally  not  less  than  five 
inches.  As  the  storm  increased,  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  to  strengthen  the  part,  in  the  short  space  of  two  hours  and  a 
half,  the  openings  had  increased  eighteen  inches.  The  dangerous  state 
of  the  vessel  was  appalling,  not  only  from  the  fear  of  her  separating 
amidships ;  but  from  the  chance  of  the  bilge-pumps  becoming  choked, 
or  the  fires  being  put  out  by  the  rush  of  waters.  The  ship  groaned 
and  worked  tremendously,  and  reports  were  brought  in  quick  succes- 
sion from  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  that  she  was  fast  breaking  up  in 
pieces.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  still  necessary  to  inspire  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  men  with  some  new  exertion.  The  captain  tried  to  smile, 
and  by  a  cool  collected  manner  sought  to  awaken  hope,  which  in  secret 
he  himself  could  scarcely  feel.  '  You  may  smile,  sir,'  said  one  of  the 
sturdiest  of  the  men,  a  hardy  boiler-maker  by  trade,  '  but  you  don't 
know  the  nature  of  iron ;  how  should  you!'  (as  if  in  pity  of  his  igno* 
ranee),  and  then  added,  as  if  for  comfort,  '  Ah,  sir !  when  once  it  works 
and  cracks,  as  our  sides  are  doing,  it's  sure  to  go  on,  nothing  can  stop 


it.' " 


And  nothing  but  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  could 
have  stopped  it ;  the  gale  abated,  the  ship  was  saved,  and  was 
repaired  oy  being  laid  ^ore  in  Delagoa  Bay. 
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And  here  we  must  pause  to  express  our  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  vessel  was  sent  from  England ; — before 
quitting  the  channel,  the  Nemesis,  owing  to  the  imperfect  or 
rather  the  erroneous  action  of  her  compasses,  ran  upon  "  the 
stones,"  a  reef  of  rock  off  the  Land'*s  End,  and  was  nearly 
wrecked,  and  yet  with  these  compasses  she  had  to  steer  through 
the  intricate  navigation  of  the  Mozambique  channel  and  the 
China  sea !  Before  reaching  the  Cape,  her  '^  drop  or  false 
rudder "  was  broken  off,  and  the  vessel  refused  to  steer  until  a 
temporary  rudder  was  constructed  on  board, — the  very  same 
accident  that  happened  to  the  iron  steamers  of  the  Niger  ex- 
pedition; while,  instead  of  having  a  fixed  keel,  which  might 
have  been  unbolted  on  arriving  in  shallow  waters,  she  had  a 
"  drop  or  sliding  keel,'**  which  was  of  little  or  no  use,  and  they 
were  obliged  at  sea  to  substitute  a  "  lee-board,''  like  a  Dutch 
galliot.  Besides  these  defects,  the  Nemesis,  of  "  about  700  tons 
burthen,^  had  only  engines  of  120  horse-power,  two-thirds  the 
force  she  should  have  had  to  ascend  the  rapid  Chinese  rivers ;  no 
paddle-box  boats  were  provided  to  save  the  crew  in  case  of  wreck ; 
and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  vessel,  184  feet  long,  was  so  weak 
that  the  first  heavy  gale  she  encountered,  she  all  but  broke  in 
halves!  A  little  more,  and  the  recent  fate  of  the  Elberfeldt 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Nemesis  and  her  gallant  crew, 
and  none  have  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  May  the  emphatic 
warning  proclaimed  by  these  two  examples  not  be  lost  on  the 
builders  of  our  iron  steamers. 

After  a  delay  of  twenty  days,  spent  in  repairing  damages,  the 
Nemesis  left  Delagoa  Bay  for  Mozambique,  where  they  found  the 
Portugese  governor,  Greneral  Joaquim  Fereira  Morinho,  who  had 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  quite  in 
earnest  in  putting  down  the  slave-trade.  Captain  Hall  was  so 
struck  by  tnis  honourable  fact,  that  he  invited  his  excellency  on 
board,  f^ted  him,  and  encouraged  him  all  in  his  power  to  per- 
severe in  this  noble  course  of  proceeding.  Just  as  the  Nmnesis 
was  leaving  the  harbour,  a  large  piece  of  excellent  coal,  '^  appa- 
i*ently  fit  for  steaming  purposes,''  was  brought  on  board,  said  to 
have  been  procured  at  Killimane,  a  settlement  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  southward  :  should  this  prove  correct,  it  will  be 
of  great  value,  and  might  supply  Aden  for  our  Bombay  steamers, 
the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  other  parts  where  the  demand  for  fuel 
is  daily  increasing.  Touching  at  Johanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  is- 
lands, since,  we  believe,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  Captain 
Hall  afforded  ail  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  poor  Sultan 
"Alewi:    thence  to  the  Maldive  islands,  which,  thanks  to  the 
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liberality  of  the  Indian  government,  and  to  the  accurate  charts 
of  Captains  Moresby  and  Powell,  of  the  Indian  navy,  are  now  a 
guide  instead  of  a  bugbear  to  navigators ;  and  €n  the  5th  of 
October  reached  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon.  Here  orders  were 
received,  much  to  the  delight  of  all  on  board,  to  join  the  fleet  off 
Canton — not  a  moment  was  lost  in  refitting  ship.  Pcnang,  the 
"  Gem  of  the  Eastern  Seas ;  Singapore,  the  triumph  of  free- 
ti-ade ;  Pedra  Branca,  an  admirable  site  for  a  lighthouse  in 
memory  of  that  excellent  hydrographer,  Horsburgh;  the  lofty 
and  picturesque  mountains  of  Manilla,  and  the  harbour  of  Macao, 
were  soon  left  astern,  and  the  Nemesis^  after  a  lapse  of  eight 
months  from  England,  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the 
British  fleet  in  Tong-ku  Road,  just  below  the  forts  of  the  Boca 
Tigris. 

The  various  events,  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  which 
combined  to  produce  imperceptibly,  but  surely,  that  crisis  in  our 
political  relations  with  the  empire  of  China  which  rendered  war 
mevitable,  can  barely  be  touched  upon  here,  except  to  recapitu- 
late briefly  the  most  remarkable  that  occurred  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1 838  and  beginning  of  1 839 ;  events  which  led  imme- 
diately to  the  first  annament  directed  by  the  British  Government 
against  the  shores  of  China. 

The  aboHtion  of  the  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  consequent  general  freedom  of  trade  ;  the  unhappy  death 
of  Lord  Napier,  whose  talent,  energy,  and  devotedness  to  the 
object  of  his  mission,  no  one  can  question ;  the  failure  of  the 
attempts  of  his  successor  to  cany  out  the  instructions  of  Govern- 
ment concerning  the  manner  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
authorities ;  and  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Innes,  an  English  mer- 
chant, from  Canton  ;  terminated  the  year  1838,  with  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  future.  Early  in  the  following  year,  the 
more  stringent  measures  taken  against  the  illicit  introduction  of 
opium,  which  in  half  a  century  had  increased  from  1000  to 
40,000  chests ;  the  appointment  of  the  able,  but  headstrong,  Lin 
as  governor  of  Canton  and  the  adjacent  provinces ;  the  surrender 
to  nim,  by  Captain  Elliot,  of  all  the  opium  in  the  merchants'* 
warehouses,  amounting  to  upwards  of  20,000  tons,  valued  at 
two  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  and  its  destruction  at  the 
Bogue ;  the  murder  of  a  Chinaman,  named  Lin  Wiehe,  in  a 
drunken  row  in  Hong  Kong ;  the  persecution  of  the  English 
merchants,  till  they  were  driven  first  from  Canton  and  then  irom 
Macao ;  the  blockade  of  Canton,  and  the  attack,  on  the  corvettes 
Volage  and  Hyacinth^  by  war-junks  under  Admiral  Kwan,  brought 
to  a  close  the  memorable  year  1839,  which  found  the  two  em- 
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pires  in  a  position  of  undisguised  hostility;  for  there  was  no 
longer  any  choice  between  a  declaration  of  war,  or  submission  to 
the  dictates  of  «n  ill-advised  and  domineering  Tartar. 

The  commencement  of  1840  brought  with  it  an  order  in  coun- 
cil for  an  embargo  on  all  Chinese  vessels,  and  reprisals  in  the 
China  seas :  and  here  we  must  say  a  very  few  words  on  that 
vexata  quoestio  of  opium.  Many  high-minded  and  amiable  indi- 
viduals in  this  country  looked  upon  the  war  as  undertaken  to  en- 
force upon  the  Chinese  the  continuance  of  a  traffic,  the  tendency 
of  which  upon  the  morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  was  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind ;  but  as  Mr.  Ouchterlony,  and  we  think 
justly,  says : — 

"  The  fallacy  of  this  supposition  was  obvious  to  all  who,  from  exten- 
sive personal  intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  and  from  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  forming  correct  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  our  past 
and  present  relations  with  the  Empire,  which  they  had  thereby  enjoy ed, 
were  well  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  this  important 
question,  in  its  connexion  with  the  war  now  about  to  be  waged.  The 
opium  question  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  spark  blown  into  a 
mine,  which,  during  the  past  half  century,  the  vindictiveness  and  insuf- 
ferable arrogance  of  the  Chinese  government  had  been  gradually  charg- 
ing ;  and  it  can  be  no  more  considered  the  primary  cause  of  the  war, 
than  can  the  match,  which  ignites  the  train,  be  styled  the  cause  of  the 
breach  made  by  the  explosion.  That  the  quarrel  was  an  unhappy  one, 
and  for  many  reasons  to  be  deeply  deplored,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt; 
but  that  it  was  on  our  part  just  and  unavoidable,  and  that  the  demands 
of  our  government  were  reasonable,  and  based  upon  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  in  commercial  intercourse,  every  one  must  allow,  after  a  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.*' 

Singapore  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  combined  force  forming 
the  first  "  Eastern  Expedition  \^  and  so  energetically  had  the 
measures  directed  by  the  ministry  been  carried  out  by  the  autho- 
rities in  India,  that  the  squadron  and  troops  arrived  off  Macao 
on  the  21st  of  June,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Chusan,  where 
the  capital,  Ting-hai,  was  taken,  as  related  by  Lord  Jocelyn. 
Amoy  was  bombarded,  Ning-po  blockaded,  and  the  admiral  and 
superintendent  started  for  Pe-chi-U,  and  anchored  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei-ho,  the  nearest  point  to  Pekin,  only  distant  83  miles, 
where  a  conference  was  held  with  the  imperial  commissioner, 
Kishen ;  the  final  result  of  which  was,  that  the  whole  af&ir  under 
dispute  was  with  much  adroitness  again  adjourned  to  Canton  for 
settlement.  While  waiting  for  the  Emperor'^s  answer,  the  ad- 
miral paid  a  visit  in  a  steamer  to  the  spot,  about  100  miles  to 
the  north-eastward,  where  that  wonder  of  the  world,  the  great 
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wall  of  China,  abuts  on  the  sea,  in  latitude  4fO°  4'  n.,  longitude 
120°  2'  E. 

"  At  this  point  of  the  coast  of  Pe-chi-li  a  lofty  and  bold  range  of 
mountains,  which  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  parallel  to  the  shore 
for  several  leagues,  abruptly  ceases,  or  becomes  broken  into  low  un- 
dulations of  insignificant  height.  Along  the  summit  of  this  rocky 
barrier  the  wall  was  seen  to  extend,  crowning  every  commanding 
ridge,  and  descending  the  most  precipitous  scarps,  which  occurred  in 
the  rugged  chain  over  which  its  course  lay,  until,  on  reaching  the 
poiut  where  its  continuity  is  broken,  it  was  observed  running  down 
to  the  sea  by  an  almost  inaccessible  slope,  and  terminating  at  the 
water's  edge  in  a  square  fort,  in  which  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  seen 
encamped.  No  attempt  was  made  to  land,  but  the  steamer  was  moved 
slowly  backward  and  forwards  in  front  of  the  fort,  to  afford  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  examining  as  closely  as  possible  this  stupendous  monument." 

This  extraordinary  work,  constructed  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  extends  in  general  in  a  westerly  direction  for  1500 
miles  to  the  desert  of  Shamo  or  Kobi,  in  Mongolia ;  it  is  chiefly  of 
earth,  faced  with  brick,  twenty-five  feet  high  by  as  many  thick, 
and  is  well  described  in  Sir  George  Staunton^s  account  of  Lord 
Macartney'^s  embassy. 

**  During  this  absence  of  the  admiral  in  the  north,  the  operations 
conducted  by  Captain  R.  D.  Bethune,  R.N.,  in  the  Yang-tse  Kiang,  had 
been  successful,  and  of  much  interest :  a  passage  for  vessels  of  a  large 
class  at  spring  tides,  and  for  30  miles  upwards  from  the  entrance,  was 
surveyed  and  correctly  noted  on  a  chart,  and  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  this  able  and  zealous  officer  was  highly  satisfactory.  An  elaborate 
survey  at  the  same  time  was  proceeding  of  the  Chusan  Archipelago, 
and  main  line  of  coast,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Collinson, 
R.N.,  who  had  come  out  in  the  Blenheim,  specially  charged  by  the 
admiralty  with  the  conduct  of  all  surveys  and  astronomical  observations 
which  might  fall  within  the  means  of  the  expedition." 

Such  an  appointment  was  absolutely  necessary ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  operations  were  carrying  on  along  a  coast 
almost  unknoii^'n,  and  that  our  surveyors,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  duties,  as  commanding  vessels  of  war,  had  to  carry  on  their 
soundings  often  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  not  unfrequently 
under  the  batteries  of  the  enemy;  m  this  service,  besides  the 
first  named  officers.  Captain  Belcher  and  Captain  Kellett  were 
chiefly  employed;  and  we  know  that  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker,  in 
his  public  despatches,  bore  honourable  testimony  to  the  valuable 
assistance  he  had  received  from  the  surveyors  attached  to  his 
fleet.  The  results  of  their  examinations,  as  soon  as  received  in 
England,  were  published  in  a  series  of  ten  charts  of  the  China 
coast,  drawn  up  for  the  occasion  from  Horsburgh,  Boss,  and 
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every  available  source;  and  not  a  day  was  lost  in  despatching 
them  overland  to  Canton  early  in  1840,  so  that  the  fleet  on  its 
second  eastern  expedition  was  supplied  with  the  best  charts  that 
Europe  could  produce ;  imperfect  we  admit,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  little  intercourse  with  the  coasts  of  Ghina^  no  better  could 
be  had.  This,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  remedied,  as  three  of 
these  surveyors  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  examination 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Unina  sea.  Had  we  an 
officer  in  every  ship  sent  to  a  foreign  station  qualified  to  act  as 
a  surveyor,  with  instructions  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting hydrographic  information ;  or,  if  the  commanders  of  our 
vessels  generally,  in  imitation  of  Captain  Drinkwater  Bethune, 
would  take  advantage  of  their  various  passages,  to  measure  exact 
meridian  distances  by  their  chronometers,  between  the  ports 
they  may  touch  at,  and  send  them  home  to  the  admiralty,  they 
would  very  materially  aid  in  the  improvement  of  our  charts ;  and 
would  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  they  were  the  probable 
means  of  warning  vessels  from  danger,  and  of  saving  many  a 
fellow  creature  from  shipwreck  and  from  death. 

The  Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  river,  or,  as  Europeans  call  it,  the  Can- 
ton river,  in  point  of  size,  depth,  and  picturesque  character,  is  one 
of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  m  the  world;  its  width  at  the  entrance, 
between  Macao  and  the  island  of  Lintao,  is  1 7^  geographic  miles, 
and  the  distance  from  these  points  to  Canton  is  about  70  miles. 

Perhaps  few  scenes  more  beautiful  or  of  more  interest  can  be 
imagined,  than  that  presented  from  the  loftiest  of  one  of  the 
cliffs  of  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Macao,  looking  down  upon  this 
vast  estuary,  with  its  Archipelago  of  islands,  where,  among  others, 
the  remarkable  outline  of  Lintin  is  conspicuous  ;  with  San-shau, 
memorable  as  the  closing  scene  of  life  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Indies, — Francisco  Xavier ;  while,  still  further  to  the  east- 
ward, lies  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  now  a  British  colony.  On 
these  heights  was  the  favourite  station  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  Portuguese  poets,  who  was  here  accustomed  daily  to  take  his 
stand ;  and  "  Camoens**  cave  ^^  is  still  held  in  reverence,  and  one  of 
the  first  spots  visited  by  the  pilgrim  of  the  far  west,  when  he  casts 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Macao. 

Far  other  thoughts  occupied  the  minds  of  those  on  board  our 
fleet,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841,  when  preparing  to  force 
the  Boca  Tigris.  The  forts  on  either  side  of  Chuen-pi  and  Ty- 
kok-tau  were  soon  silenced,  and  the  war  junks  in  Anson'^s  Bay 
destroyed.  On  all  these  occasions  the  NemesiSy  from  her  small 
draft  of  water  and  dashing  character,  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
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"  The  junks  with  which  she  was  engaged  in  Anson's  Bay,  were  pro- 
vided with  quite  a  new  sort  of  boarding  nettings,  if  they  can  be  so  called. 
Probably  old  Admiral  Kwan,  whose  reputation  as  a  seaman  was  not 
very  great,  had  heard  that  English  ships  of  war  were  sometimes  pro- 
vided with  nets  when  going  into  action ;  and,  therefore,  without  knowing 
very  well  what  might  be  the  purpose  of  them,  he  determined  to  have 
them  likewise.  But,  alas!  he  made  a  sad  mistake  concerning  the 
object  for  which  they  were  intended.  He  very  naturally  thought,  that, 
in  the  position  which  he  had  taken  up  in  shallow  waters,  only  the  boats 
of  the  squadron  could  come  close  to  him,  and  he  hit  upon  the  bright 
notion  of  trying  to  catch  them  with  his  nets,  just  as  a  poacher  catches 
his  sleeping  game  by  throwing  a  net  over  them.  A  number  of  strong 
fishing-nets  were  fastened  all  round  the  sides  of  the  junks,  not  extended, 
so  as  to  impede  any  one  trying  to  get  on  board,  but  triced  up  outside 
over  each  of  the  guns  in  such  a  way,  that  when  our  boats  should  come 
alongside,  the  nets  were  to  be  thrown  over  them,  men  and  all ;  and  thus 
our  jolly  tars,  of  course,  as  he  imagined,  struck  powerless  with  fear, 
w^ere  to  be  caught  like  hares  in  their  forms,  and  handed  over  with  great 
facility  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  emperor.  Certainly  this  scheme 
had  the  merit  of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  but  unfortunately  for  Kwan,  our 
men  were  not  hares  or  rabbits.  No  sooner  did  the  guns  of  the  Nemesis 
open  fire,  than  the  nets  were  all  forgotten  in  their  fear  of  the  shot  and 
the  rockets ;  and  long  before  the  boats  could  get  alongside,  the  defenders 
and  men-catchers  were  glad  to  be  off,  to  avoid  being  themselves  caught." 

The  Boca  Tigris  forts  fell  next,  and  the  light  squadron  and 
steamers  went  up  the  river  and  anchored  off  Canton.  A  dashing 
exploit,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  during  the  war,  was  per- 
formed by  the  Nemesis  in  forcing  the  Broadway,  or  "  Inner 
passage^''  from  Macao,  in  which  115  guns,  6  batteries,  and  9  war 
junks,  were  captured.  On  the  18th  March,  the  city  of  Canton 
was  invested,  and  all  the  water  defences  destroyed,  which  led  to  a 
short  suspension  of  hostilities,  renewed  again  on  the  2 1st  May, 
when  the  Chinese  fire -rafts  made  a  fonnidable  night  attack  upon 
our  squadron,  but  without  success ;  this  was  followed  up  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Chinese  flotilla  by  the  Nemesis^  and  the  boats  of 
the  squadron.  British  forbearance  was  now  taxed  to  the  utmost ; 
no  time  was  lost  in  bringing  up  the  troops ;  all  the  advanced  forts 
and  heights  around  Canton  were  rapidly  secured ;  when,  at  the 
moment  of  opening  our  batteries  on  the  city,  a  truce  was  pro- 
claimed,— not  a  little  to  the  mortification  of  those  who  had 
suffered  so  much  in  reaching  the  commanding  position  wo  had 
then  attained. 

**  The  conditions  of  peace  were  much  criticised  at  the  time,  and  have 
since  afforded  matter  for  warm  discussion  amongst  those  who,  from  long 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  tribe  who  inhabit  the  Canton  province, 
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could  not  but  anticipate,  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety,  the 
completest  humiliation  to  a  city  whose  gates  had  ever  been  inhospita- 
bly closed  against  them.  The  humbling  of  the  provincial  capital  was 
deemed  incomplete;  and  it  was  contended  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  extreme  provocation  which  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  people  had  caused,  no  terms  of  accommodation 
should  have  been  listened  to  until  the  British  flag  had  been  planted  on 
the  ramparts  of  the  hitherto  inviolate  city.  But  the  considerations 
which  influenced  Captain  Elliot  were  of  great  weight,  and  may  be  thus 
stated.  The  total  numerical  strength  of  the  force  under  arms  before 
Canton,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  May,  did  not  exceed  2200  men  of 
all  arms,  while,  within  the  city,  there  were  not  less  than  20,000  troops, 
after  making  a  very  large  allowance  for  exaggeration ;  fearful  odds  to 
be  encountered  in  the  pent-up  space  of  a  closely  built  city,  where  a 
knowledge  of  the  localities  would  have  given  the  Chinese  abundant 
opportunity  to  molest  our  troops.  Sickness,  consequent  upon  the 
dreadful  weather  to  which  the  troops  were  exposed,  as  well  as  disorder 
from  the  temptations  of  plunder  and  intoxicating  liquors,  which  would 
have  beset  them  on  every  side,  were  also  much  to  be  dreaded  in  any 
prolonged  occupation  of  the  city  ;  and  though  the  avowed  confidence  of 
Sir  Hufi^h  Gough  in  the  discipline  of  his  officers  and  men  was  great 
and  well  founded,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  his  excellency's  posi- 
tion, in  terrorem,  within  an  assaulted,  but  yet  unconquered,  city,  filled 
with  a  rancorous  and  vindictive  populace,  opposed  in  front  by  a  regular 
force,  and  in  rear  by  the  armed  population  of  the  surrounding  villages, 
would  have  been  a  most  difficult  one  to  maintain,  without  the  risk  of  a 
loss,  which,  with  the  small  force  at  his  command,  would  have  been 
fatal.  It  should,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  confusion 
which  a  bombardment  of  the  town  would  have  created,  all  public  order 
must  have  been  overthrown,  and  in  all  probability  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  treasures  plundered  by  the  mob.  It 
appears  now  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  course  pursued  by 
Captain  Elliot  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  most  judicious  which 
could  have  been  adopted.  The  leaders,  and  the  force  generally,  were 
much  chagrined  at  their  withdrawal  to  without  the  Boca  Tigris ;  but  this 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  ransom  of  the  city  of  Canton.*' 

The  squadron  and  troops  were  withdrawn  to  Hong  Kong,  where 
they  experienced  much  sickness,  and  two  typhoons,  which  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Sir  Henr}'  Pottinger 
and  Sir  W.  Parker  arrived.  Vigorous  measures  were  instantly 
adopted.  By  day-light  on  the  21st,  the  whole  fleet  were  on  their 
way  to  the  northward;  on  the  27th,  the  forts  of  Anioy  were 
bombarded  and  stormed ;  by  the  1st  of  October,  Ting-hai,  the 
capital  of  Chusan,  was  again  taken.  Chin  hai,  at  the  western 
entrance  of  the  river  Tahia,  fell,  after  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
natives ;  and  the  troops  moved  up  to  Ming-po,  where  no  resistance 
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was  offered.  By  a  singular  coincidence  it  chanced  that  our  sol- 
diers were  quartered^  on  the  night  of  the  occupation,  in  the  identical 
building  which,  one  year  previously,  had  contained  the  captives  of 
the  brig  Kite ;  and  Major  Anstruther,  who  now  marched  as 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  artillery  into  the  prison, 
found  the  loathsome  cage  in  which  he  had  been  tortured  still 
standing  in  the  yard,  and  the  marks  of  his  pencil  still  on  the 
walls. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1842  found  the  British  forces  in 
quiet  possession  of  Ning-po,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  very 
friendly  towards  them.  The  winter  had  set  in  with  much  rigour, 
the  snow  lying  thickly  on  the  ground  in  and  around  the  city,  and 
all  water,  except  in  a  rapid  stream,  frozen  over  more  or  less,  and 
this  in  the  latitude  of  30"  n.,  about  the  parallel  of  Madeira,  Cairo, 
and  Basrah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  So  great  is  the 
influence  of  the  high  land  of  Thibet  upon  climate  even  at  such 
a  distance. 

On  the  1 0th  of  March  a  bold  night  attack  was  made  upon  the 
city,  and  the  assailants  penetrated  into  the  main  street;  here, 
however,  they  were  met  by  the  British  troops,  with  whom  they 
evidently  had  not  come  in  contact  before,  and  were  ignorant  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  our  musketry  and  grape-shot,  which 
mowed  them  down  as  with  a  scythe. 

"  Among  those  who  took  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  were  a  large  body 
of  half-savage  mountaineers,  from  the  country  of  the  Maoutses,  who,  it 
is  said,  have  never  yet  submitted  entirely  to  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars ;  as 
a  strong  proof  of  which,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  hardy  race  alone, 
of  all  the  population  of  the  empire,  do  not  conform  to  the  national 
custom  of  wearing  the  long  tail  of  hair,  by  the  compulsory  imposition  of 
which  the  Tartars  have  so  strikingly  marked  their  conquest  over  the 
southern  inhabitants  of  the  empire.  Many  of  these  men  were  taken, 
wounded,  from  the  pile  in  the  suburb,  and  attended  by  our  surgeons  in 
the  military  hospitals.  Their  appearance  and  habits  seemed  ferocious  and 
uncivilized,  and  the  style  of  their  features  showed  a  marked  difference 
from  that  stamped  upon  the  faces  of  the  Chinese,  having  low,  receding 
foreheads,  broad,  flat  noses,  and  sinewy  limbs,  besides  other  physical 
evidences  of  a  barbarous  condition,  and  an  active  and  muscular  habit 
of  body." 

We  pass  over  the  brilliant  affair  of  the  heights  of  Segaon,  the 
capture  of  Cha-pu,  with  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Tartar  troops, 
and  the  dreadful  immolation  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
accompany  the  fleet  to  the  Yang-tse  Kiang,  or  "  child  of  the 
ocean.  **  The  entrance  to  this  river,  although  it  possesses  no 
picturesque  beauty,  yet  offers  much  in  its  physical  and  geogra- 
phical aspect  which  is  of  great  interest.    Expanding  at  its  mouth 
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into  an  estuary  of  vast  extent,  it  pours  into  the  sea  a  mighty  body 
of  turbid  water,  so  highly  charged  with  earthy  matter  as  to  con- 
firm the  belief  expressed  by  some  writers,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  it  is  silently  but  surely 
effecting  a  change  in  the  relation  of  land  and  water  on  the  shores 
of  the  China  sea,  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  prodigious 
amount  of  deposit  which  is  being  perpetually  made. 

Here  the  town  of  Wu-sung  was  captured  after  a  spirited 
affair ;  Shang-hai  foUowcd,  and  the  Nemesis  dashed  sixty  miles  up 
the  river,  towards  the  important  trading  town  of  Su-chau-fu, 
but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  did  not  reach  it. 
Returning,  they  met  with  some  junks  laden  with  coal,  which  the 
people  described  as  being  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it 
was  afterwards  found  in  plenty  at  Nan-king.  On  the  20th  July, 
the  whole  British  armament,  consisting  of  1 5  sailing  vessels  and 
10  steamers  of  war,  carrying  12,000  fighting  men,  anchored  off 
the  city  of  Chin-kiang-fu.  The  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the 
Yang-tse  Kiang,  which  includes  in  the  landscape  the  two  most 
important  termini  of  the  grand  canal,  the  towns  of  Chin-kiang-fu 
and  Kwang-chau,  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  celebrated 
and  sacred  Golden  island  in  the  centre  of  its  stream,  was  highly 
picturesque. 

"  The  coup-d*ceU  from  the  heights  commanded  as  striking  a  pano- 
rama as  it  has  perhaps  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  wanderers  in  strange 
lands  to  gaze  upon,  abounding  in  all  that  constitutes  the  picturesque  in 
a  lovely  landscape,  and  presenting  features  of  surpassing  interest,  both 
from  their  novelty  and  from  the  historical  and  statistical  importance 
attached  to  them.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  looked  down  upon 
the  grand  canal,  and  were  able  to  note  the  countless  off-shoots  of  that 
extraordinary  and  admirable  channel  of  communication,  with  whose 
name  we  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  associate  ideas  of  all  that  is 
indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  the  vast  empire,  whose 
most  remote  districts  it  connects,  as  is  the  spine  to  the  human  body. 
Beside  us  rolled  the  magnificent  river,  whose  turbid  waters  bore  along 
in  silence  the  vast  mass  of  matter,  the  abraded  ruins  of  the  old  world, 
which  were  to  form  the  foundations  of  future  continents  and  regions, 
sweeping  onwards  majestically  through  a  country  so  rich  and  densely 
clothed  with  verdure,  that,  as  it  lay  outspread  before  us  like  a  map,  the 
eye  was  unable  to  embrace  all  its  beauties,  so  dazzling  and  brilliant  did 
it  appear. 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  stream,  about  midway  between  the  two  em- 
bouchures of  the  river,  we  saw  the  picturesque  rock  covered  with 
buildings,  whose  roofs  of  glazed  tiles,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  com- 
bined, probably,  with  the  former  wealth  of  its  temples,  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  Golden  isle  ;  a  mass  of  picturesque  and  ancient  buildings, 
crowned  by  a  tall  and  elegant  minaret  or  pagoda,  which  made  it  a  very 
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striking  object  in  the  view  before  U8.  Another  island,  much  of  the 
same  description,  situate  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  is  also 
beautifully  wooded,  and  adorned  by  many  handsome  and  curious  tem- 
ples ;  but  the  term  of  Silver  island,  which  is  applied  to  it  by  the 
Chinese,  denotes  their  inferiority,  both  in  value  and  sanctity,  to  those 
of  the  sister  isle.*' 

The  morning  of  the  21st  July  rose  upon  a  fearful  scene  of 
desolation :  the  late  peaceful  and  flourishing  city  of  Chin-kiang-fu 
was  carried  by  storm ;  not  even  Tartar  desperation  could  resist 
the  determined  valour  of  our  troops,  and  by  noon  the  devoted 
city  was  a  spectacle  of  ruin;  its  ramparts  and  streets  encum- 
bered with  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  the  bodies  of  the  wounded 
and  dying.  In  addition  to  the  usual  horrors  of  war,  the  bar- 
barous determination  of  the  Mant-chu  Tartars  to  admit  of  no 
quarter,  and  to  massacre  their  wives  and  children,  frightfully 
aggravated  the  dreadful  scene  presented  by  the  interior  of  the 
city ;  so  painful  in  their  revolting  details,  as  to  impress  with  deep 
and  lasting  horror  all  who  witnessed  this  happily  rare  example  of 
the  miseries  and  ferocities  of  war. 

"  When  the  brave  Tartars  at  length  saw  that  their  utmost  efforts 
were  of  no  avail,  then  began  the  scenes  of  horror,  and  the  tragedy  of 
self-immolation,  which  makes  one*s  very  blood  run  cold  to  hear  of. 
Some  of  the  Tartars  kept  the  doors  of  their  houses  with  their  very 
lives,  while  others  could  be  seen  within,  deliberately  cutting  the  throats 
of  their  women,  and  destroying  their  children,  some  by  strangulation, 
and  others  by  throwing  them  into  wells. 

'*  In  other  houses  numbers  of  poor  creatures  were  found  dead,  some 
by  their  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  each  other,  and  the  rest  by  the 
hands  of  their  husbands.  In  one  house  no  less  than  fourteen  dead 
bodies  were  discovered,  principally  women  ;  in  others,  the  men  began 
to  cut  their  own  throats  the  moment  they  saw  any  of  our  soldiers 
approaching;  while  in  other  instances,  they  rushed  out  furiously  from 
some  hiding  place,  and  attacked  with  the  sword  any  one  who  came  in 
their  way. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of  victims  to  the  barbarous 
practice  of  self-immolation  and  wholesale  murder  which  met  their 
voluntary  doom.  Chin-kiang-fu  was  a  Tartar  stronghold,  considered 
by  them  as  impregnable ;  they  could  not  brook  defeat  or  the  desecra- 
tion of  their  hearths  by  the  tread  of  the  unknown  but  thoroughly- 
hated  barbarian ;  every  house  had  its  victims;  and  to  add  to  the  horrors 
of  the  day  and  the  desolation  of  the  city,  the  Chinese  plunderers 
flocked  in  from  the  country  in  multitudes,  pillaging  in  all  directions. 
They  even  set  fire  to  the  streets  in  some  parts,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  work  with  less  interruption  in  others. 

"  The  waste  and  even  wanton  destruction  of  property  was  enormous. 
When  more  valuable  objects  were  discovered,  those  of  smaller  value 
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were  left  in  the  streets ;  costly  furs  lay  strewed  in  all  directions,  silks 
and  satins  lay  about  in  such  profusion  that  the  only  difficulty  was  to 
choose  among  them.  So  little  had  the  inhabitants  expected  that  their 
stronghold  would  fall,  that  valuables  of  all  kinds,  gems,  and  gold 
ornaments,  and  curiosities  of  every  description,  and  in  some  instances 
even  money,  were  left  in  the  wardrobes  of  the  best  houses,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  comers." 

The  great  object  of  the  campaign  of  the  Yang-tse  Kiang  had 
thus  been  accomplished.  The  empire  was  severed  in  two ;  and  the 
utter  incapacity  of  the  government  to  defend  its  people,  and  to 
avert  from  them  the  calamities  which  their  rulers  had  vainly 
assured  them  could  never  be  carried  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
maritime  districts,  had  now  been  amply  and  fatally  demonstrated 
at  a  spot  from  which,  as  one  of  the  main  foci  of  communication 
with  the  centre  of  the  empire,  the  dangerous  truth  must  soon 
radiate,  and  be  understood  and  discussed  in  every  obscure  village 
community  of  its  remotest  provinces. 

The  whole  fleet,  however,  moved  to  Nan-king,  about  forty  miles 
higher  up  the  river ;  and  perhaps  no  single  act  during  the  whole 
of  the  war  redounds  more  to  the  honour  of  the  British  service 
than  that  of  conducting  a  fleet  of  nearly  eighty  sail,  including  two 
line-of-battle  ships,  without  accident,  170  miles  up  a  river  till  then 
unknown,  through  a  hostile  country,  and  placing  them  under  the 
walls  of  Nan-king. 

This  demonstration  of  force  was  decisive.  Imperial  commis- 
sioners, fully  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  soon  made  their 
appearance  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  evinced  in  their  nego- 
ciations  a  spirit  of  fairness  very  much  at  variance  with  that 
which  characterized  all  their  previous  proceedings ;  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  were  soon  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  of  Nan- 
king was  finally  signed,  amidst  bumpers  of  cherry-brandy  and  a 
royal  salute,  on  the  29th  August,  1842. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  promotion  and  honours 
awaited  all  who  had  taken  a  share  in  bringing  this  war  to  a 
close ;  and  not  the  least  distinguished  among  them  was  the  gallant 
commander  of  the  NemesiSy  Captain  W.  H.  Hall,  now  of  Her 
Majesty'^s  yacht ;  and  we  venture  to  express  a  hope,  that  as  soon 
as  his  rank  will  permit  it,  we  may  see  conferred  on  him  the 
same  honourable  title  that  already  graces  the  names  of  those  of 
his  gallant  companions  in  arms  who  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
tracted and  anxious  services  of  the  China  war. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  touch  upon  the  Porcelain  Tower ;  the 
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Hall  of  Ancestors ;  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  Minm ;  the 
avenue  of  colossal  marble  quadrupeds,  reminding  us  of  the  cele- 
brated alley  of  the  sphinxes  at  Luxor ;  or  the  cast-iron  pagoda, 
said  to  be  1 700  years  old ;  for  all  of  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Bernard'*s  and  Lieutenant 
Ouchterlony'^s  volumes ;  where  these  and  many  other  works  of 
art  are  described. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  rem*etted  that  no  naturalists  were  at- 
tached to  this  expedition.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  animals, 
the  plants,  and  the  minerals  of  China,  what  information  on  these 
subjects  might  hare  been  acquired,  even  by  a  commonly  diligent 
collector.  The  five  months  spent  at  Ning-po  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, surely  would  have  afforded  an  ample  harvest.  Whence 
comes  all  the  Sycee  silver?  Whence  the  abundance  of  coal 
found  at  Nan-king?  was  there  not  one  fossil  to  be  picked  up! 
Gould  not  one  specimen  be  found  of  the  Yu  stone,  so  conspicuous, 
we  are  told,  in  that  world  of  precious  trifles,  with  wmch  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar  ladies  love  to  intertwine  their  hair  ?  Was 
there  no  zoologist  to  shoot  one  of  the  beautiful  Chinese  orioles,  or 
a  "  barred-tailed  pheasant,"'  or  even  a  "  homed  pheasant,^'  lately 
rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  splendid  representations  of  Mr. 
Gould  ?  Did  not  a  lantern-fly,  or  a  gorgeous  butterfly,  or  even  a 
largo  Atlas  moth,  tempt  any  of  our  young  midshipmen  to  give 
chase  ?  And  could  they  pass  unheeded  the  yellow-blossomed 
Mou-tan  peony,  the  beautiful  orchidese,  including  the  air-plants 
with  their  long  spikes  of  delicate  and  fragrant  flowers,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  camellia  japonica,  and  chrysanthemum 
Siiiese  ?  Not  bring  us  home  one  bit  of  the  sea-weed,  of  which 
the  birds  make  their  nests,  and  then  the  Chinese  their  soup  ?  or 
even  one  single  root  of  gen-seng,  were  it  only  to  recompense  us 
for  the  three  hundred  packages  of  dried  Chinese  plants  and  seeds, 
which,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Alceste^  were  thrown  overboard,  "to 
make  room  for  some  linen  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Lord 
Amherst's  embassy.'' 

But  if  natural  productions  had  no  charms  for  our  warriors,  was 
there  no  one  who  could  guess  at  the  probable  value  of  the  books, 
the  leaves  of  which  our  soldiers  were  daily  in  the  habit  of  using 
to  kindle  their  flres,  to  singe  their  fowls,  and  to  light  their  cigars! 
Surely  there  was  more  than  one  A.M.  attached  to  the  expedi- 
tion, who  might  have  thought  of  the  British  Museum  as  he 
wandered  through  the  libraries  of  Ning-po  and  Chin-kiang-fu. 
And  what  a  gratifying  trophy  a  well-selected  assortment  of 
Chinese  curiosities,  or  works  of  art,  would  have  been  to  add  to 
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our  national  collection !  Had  any  other  European  nations  pos- 
sessed such  an  opportunity,  we  fancy  that  Benin,  or  Vienna,  or 
Paris,  or  St.  Petersburg,  would  not  have  been  without  its  Chinese 
museum. 

A  few  words  on  our  future  prospects. 

The  ports  for  trade  secured  to  us  by  treaty,  are  Canton,  Amoy, 
Fu-chaufu,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hai.  Canton  is  well  known. 
Amoy  is  situated  at  the  south-western  coraer  of  an  island,  at  the 
head  of  a  spacious  bay,  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  mari- 
time province  of  Fo-kien,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Formosa, 
with  which  it  carries  on  much  trade.  The  city  is  extensive,  and 
contains  at  least  200,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  well  fortified,  but 
commanded  by  the  rocky  island  of  Ko-ling-su.  Its  excellent 
sheltered  harbour,  with  deep  water  up  to  the  quays,  has  made  it 
from  time  immemorial  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  China,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  markets  of  Asia.  Amoy  is  not  impro- 
bably the  Zai-tun  of  Marco  Polo,  the  port  where  that  excellent 
old  V  enetian  traveller  embarked  on  his  return  to  Europe  in  the 
year  1294,  and  not  impossibly  that  which  Ibn  Batuta  visited 
about  1330.  The  Dutch  in  1622  first  landed  here;  and  the 
English  had  formerly  a  factory  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  the 
town.  It  lies  in  latitude  24""  27^  n.,  and  260  miles  north-east  of 
Hong  Kong. 

Fu-chau-fu,  in  the  same  province,  is  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  Min,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  grown  the  best 
black  teas ;  it  is  said  to  contain  300,000  inhabitants.  From  the 
enterprising  character  of  the  people,  the  vicinity  of  the  tea  dis- 
tricts, and  from  the  constant  demand  for  com  and  timber,  this 
port  will  probably  prove  one  of  the  best  in  China  for  foreign  com- 
merce ;  but  the  shallowness  of  the  river  will  not  allow  ships  to 
approach  within  a  few  miles,  we  believe,  of  the  town.  It  is  in 
latitude  26"*  12^  n.,  about  520  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Ning-po,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Che-kiang, 
stands  upon  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  branches  of  the  Tahia  or  Ning-po  river,  on  its 
western  bank,  at  about  10  miles  from  the  sea ;  its  population  is 
estimated  at  300,000,  who  are  famed  for  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful silks.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  island  of  Chusan,  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  Hang-chau-fu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
only  50  miles  from  Cha-pu,  which  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  Japan  and  Corea,  it  offers  a  fair  prospect  for  trade. 
Here  was  formerly  a  British  factory.  Our  troops  found  that 
ornamental  English  gilt  buttons  were  in  much  demand  for  the 
dresses  of  the  Chinese  ladies ;  also  what  is  called  Russian  cloth, 
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that  is,  cloth  manufactured  in  England  for  the  Bussian  overland 
trade  with  China.  This,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  may  now  become 
a  direct  trade  in  our  hands.  Ning-po  is  in  latitude  29""  53^  k.,  and 
700  miles  from  Hong  Kong. 

Shang-hai,  in  the  province  of  Eiang-nan,  is  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Wu-sung,  about  9  miles  from  its  outlet 
into  the  great  Yang-tse  Kiang.  It  is  connected,  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  inland  navigation,  with  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 

J)rovince,  among  which  is  Su-chau-fu,  the  most  important  manu- 
iacturing  town  of  the  empire.  It  must  necessarily,  therefore, 
serve  as  the  entrepot  of  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade. 
Its  population  is  rated  at  300,000.  Shang-hai  is  in  latitude 
31**  12'  N.,  and  about  800  miles  from  Hong  Kong. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  eastern  ports,  to  which 
we  have  gained  access,  are  the  emporia  of  the  central  provinces, 
where  all  the  richest  productions,  and  all  the  finest  manufactures, 
are  procured;  and,  in  return,  their  immense  population  will 
afford  an  almost  unlimited  market  for  British  fabrics,  hitherto 
obtained  only  at  second-hand  and  high  prices. 

Hong  Kong  was  proclaimed  as  a  pa^i^  of  the  British  empire, 
and  created  into  a  separate  colony,  on  the  26th  June,  1843. 
It  is  one  of  the  larger  of  a  group  of  islands  which  lie  scattered 
over  the  eastern  part-  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ghu-kiang,  about 
80  miles  s.s.k.  of  Canton,  35  to  the  eastward  of  Macao,  and 
separated  from  the  main  land  to  the  north  by  a  channel  varying 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  4  miles  in  width.  Its  length,  from 
east  to  west,  is  about  8  miles,  by  3  miles  average  breadth,  having 
an  area  of  about  24  square  nules ;  a  range  of  rugged  ^anitic 
mountains  extends  throughout  from  east  to  west,  its  highest 
point  reaching  1825  feet  above  the  sea,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines,  in  which  is  found  abundance  of  good  water. 

The  roadstead  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Bay  of  Victoria,  form 
an  excellent  anchorage,  having  deep  water  venr  near  the  shore ; 
and  the  lake-like  appearance  of  the  harbour  is  beautiful.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  close  to  the  sea.  The  wonderful  progress  of 
this  settlement  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  public  spirit 
•shown  by  government,  and  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
British  character.  In  August,  1841,  a  few  mat  sheds  and  tem- 
porary huts  were  all  that  indicated  the  future  site  of  the  town  of 
Victoria,  yet  by  October  the  first  house  was  built. 

"  Within  one  year  from  the  completion  of  the  first  house,  not  only 
were  regular  streets  and  bazaars  for  the  Chinese  erected,  but  numerous 
large  substantial  warehouses  were  built,  mostly  of  stone,  some  already 
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finished,  and  others  in  progress.  Wharfs  and  jetties  were  constructed 
of  the  most  substantial  kind  :  the  sound  of  the  stonemason's  hammer 
was  heard  in  every  direction,  a  good  road  was  in  progress,  and  an 
admirable  market  was  established  in  English  style,  under  covered 
sheds,  and  well  regulated  by  police.  The  road,  which  was  carried 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  extended  already  to  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles,  and  at  intervals  substantial  and  even  elegant  buildings  were 
erected :  stone  bridges  were  in  progress,  and  the  road  was  being  rapidly 
continued  over  the  hills  at  the  eastern  end  of  Victoria  Bay,  leading 
down  to  Tytam  Bay,  and  the  picturesque  village  of  Chek-chau.  The 
Chinese  inhabitants  seemed  to  fall  readily  into  our  ways  and  habits ; 
their  labourers  and  mechanics  worked  well  and  willingly  for  moderate 
pay,  came  over  in  crowds  from  the  opposite  coast  to  seek  work,  and 
brought  abundant  supplies  of  every  description,  readily  submitting 
themselves  to  all  our  regulations.  Portuguese  Missionaries  arrived, 
and  built  a  sort  of  convent  and  a  chapel ;  the  Morrison  Education 
Society,  and  the  Missionary  Hospital  Society,  commenced  their  build- 
ings ;  more  than  one  Missionary  Society  made  it  their  head-quarters ; 
and  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca,  was  about  to  be  removed 
to  this  more  favourable  spot.  A  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was 
nearly  finished,  and  an  American  Baptist  chapel  had  been  opened  for 
Divine  service,  being  the  first  Protestant  place  of  public  worship  esta- 
blished in  Hong  Kong,  as  there  was  no  Church  of  England  service 
performed  at  that  time  on  the  island.'* 

Happily,  this  want  has  at  length  been  remedied  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  who,  we  believe, 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Prayer-Book  and  Homily  Society  with 
the  means  of  printing,  in  China,  3000  copies  of  the  beautiful 
Liturgy  of  our  Church,  from  Dr.  Morrison^s  last  revised  edition ; 
and  600^.  from  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
His  church,  however,  has  yet  to  be  built ;  as  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts from  Hong  Kong,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  have 
a  finished  chapel,  the  Church  of  England  has  only  a  matted 
shed ! 

As  early  as  the  year  1552,  China  was  visited  by  Francisco 
Xavier,  who  twice  crossed  the  sea  from  Cape  Ooraorin  to 
China,  and  even  to  Japan ;  the  dying  wish  of  the  "  Apostle  of 
the  Indies'*  was  to  set  his  foot  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
Empire, — he  saw  it  only  from  the  island  of  San-chau,  near  the 
Boca  Tigris,  and  expired.  Xavier  was  followed  by  two  Spanish 
Augustine  friars  in  1575,  and  shortly  after  by  some  Franciscans ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Christianity  had  spread  into 
the  Chinese  Empire  as  early  even  as  the  7th  century.  In  1579, 
the  Jesuits,  Ruggiero,  Ricci,  and  Almeida,  were  well  received,  and 
allowed  to  settle  at  Nan-king.  Schaal,  or  Scah'ger,  was  in  such 
favour  as  to  be  made  a  mandarin  by  Chun-chi,  the  first  monarch 
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of  the  Tartar  race;  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  upwards 
of  a  million  of  Christians  are  supposed  to  have  existed  within  the 
empire,  and  even  to  this  day  200,000  converts  are  said  to 
remain,  but  much  scattered. 

"  While  lying  off  Shang-hai,  on  board  the  Queen  steamer,  our  pleni- 
potentiary received  a  visit  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  bears  the 
high-sounding  title  of  *  Archbishop  of  Nanking.'  He  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  reputed  for  mental  attainments  and  enthusiasm  in  his  calling.  He 
came  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  the  dress 
of  a  Chinaman,  with  a  long  tail,  &c.,  and  remained  closeted  with  the 
plenipotentiary  for  a  considerable  time.  His  ordinary  place  of  abode  is 
Nanking  ;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  had  induced  him  to  remove  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shang-hai,  where  there  was,  we  understood,  a  large 
community  of  Christians. 

"  About  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Yang-tse  Kiang  by  the 
expedition,  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  took  advantage 
of  the  general  confusion,  and  of  the  temporary  dispersion  of  the  manda- 
rins, to  follow  in  our  wake,  and  effect  a  landing  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating,  in  the  disguise  of  Chinese,  (being 
accompanied  and  directed  by  native  converts,  brought  up  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Propaganda,)  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  to  carry  out 
those  projects  and  fulfil  those  sacred  vows,  upon  which  their  lives  are 
so  devotedly  staked  and  so  often  sacrificed." 

In  a  retired  spot,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Capo  di  Monte,  at 
Naples,  stands  the  little  known  Collegio  Cinese,  where  natives 
of  China  are  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  afterwards 
return  to  their  own  country  as  missionaries.  Its  founder  was 
Padre  Matteo  Ilipa,  of  Eboli,  a  Neapolitan  missionary,  com- 
panion of  Beato  Alfonso  de  Liguori,  who  returned  from  China 
with  four  youths  in  1721.  These  children,  usually  born  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  are  smuggled  out  of  the  country,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, by  the  missionanes,  sent  to  Macao,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
On  leaving  the  college,  after  eight  years^  education,  they  go  to 
Rome  to  be  examined  ;  and,  if  approved  as  missionaries,  the  Pro- 
paganda furnishes  them  with  the  means  of  returning  to  Macao, 
where  they  again  assume  the  Chinese  dress,  to  enable  them  to 
penetrate  into  the  empire.  The  superior  of  the  college,  a  Nea- 
politan missionary,  stated,  that  in  general  they  are  of  moderate 
abilities,  are  patient  and  submissive,  and  excel  in  anything  me- 
chanical. The  portraits  of  all  those  educated  here^  about  nmety, 
hang  round  the  hall.  Its  Chinese  inmates,  when  we  were  at 
Naples,  in  1834,  were  ten  in  number;  one,  a  blind  man,  called 
Padre  Giovanni,  was  one  of  those  who  returned  to  Europe  with 
Sir  George  Staunton.  The  interpreters  in  Lord  Macartney'^s 
embassy  were,  we  believe,  furnished  from  this  college. 
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The  first  English  missionary  who  entered  China  was  Dr. 
Morrison,  since  so  justly  celebrated  as  a  philological  scholar. 
Leaving  England  in  January,  1807,  he  arrived  at  Macao  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  and  soon  afterwards  reached  Canton. 
Finding  how  utterly  in  vain  was  any  attempt  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Chinese  without  a  thorough  knowleage  of  the  language,  he 
applied  himself  resolutely  to  the  task,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
he  could  converse  freely  in  Chinese.  After  four  years^  residence 
he  completed  his  Chinese  Grammar,  and  in  his  seventh  year  he 
began  to  print  his  great  work, — the  Chinese  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. This  imperishable  monument  of  his  perseverance  and 
his  proficiency  consists  of  six  quarto  volumes,  and  was  completed 
in  about  eignt  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  number.  The 
entire  expense  of  the  publication,  amounting  to  about  1 2,000^., 
was  defrayed,  with  munificent  liberality,  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,— alike  honourable  to  the  patrons  and  the  author. 

But  the  great  work  to  which  Dr.  Morrison  had  consecrated  his 
life,  was  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Chinese.  In 
the  sixth  year  he  printed  his  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year,  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  and  coad- 
jutor. Dr.  Milne,  he  brought  to  completion  both  the  translation 
and  publication  of  the  Old  Testament ;  thus  opening  the  treasures 
of  Divine  revelation  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  year  1818,  he  munificently  established  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  at  Malacca  (now  transferred  to  Hong  Kong), 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  final  object  of  his  mission, — the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  China. 

Dr.  Morrison  also  translated  our  beautiful  Liturgy  into  Chinese, 
and  lived  to  revise  a  third  edition  of  it,  and  a  fourth  edition  is, 
we  believe,  at. this  moment,  issuing  from  the  press  at  Hong 
Kong. 

Several  other  Missionaries,  both  from  England  and  America, 
have  followed  in  the  steps  of  Morrison ;  among  whom  the 
names  of  Milne,  Medhurst,  and  Gutzlafi^,  are  the  best  known. 
Mr.  Medhurst  has  published  a  Fo-kien-Chinese  and  English 
Dictionary,  and  Mr.  Gutzlafl^s  "  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along 
the  Coast  of  China,^^  is  familiar  to  all. 

Thus,  then,  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  acquiring  Chinese 
are  removed,  and  we  hope  that  the  youth  of  England  will  not  be 
left  behind  in  the  study  of  a  language  which  is  now  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  France,  Russia,  and  other  European  nations. 

"  A  boundless  field  has  at  length  been  opened  for  missionary  enter- 
prise in  this  benighted  empire  ;  for,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
country  has  been  made  completely  accessible  to  the  foreigner,  still  the 
hostility  of  the  government  has  been  materially  modified. 
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*'  It  rests  with  Christian  nations  to  profit  as  Christians  by  the  oppor- 
tunities which  cannot  fail  to  offer ;  not  of  pushing  tbemseWes  by 
forcible  means  into  the  country,  not  of  violating  the  ancient  social 
prejudices  of  the  people,  or  of  interfering  with  the  laws  or  habits 
which  regulate  their  intercourse,  but  of  winning  the  gentler  affisctioos 
of  individuals,  and,  through  individual  sympathies,  of  working  upon 
the  feelings  and  the  judgment  of  multitudes,  so  that  they  may  be 
made  sensible  of  the  blessings  presented  to  them,  and  learn  to  become 
mutual  instructors  to  their  own  countrymen. 

"The  most  valuable  of  all  aids  to  these  undertakings,  is  that  of 
medical  knowledge,  which  may  be  considered  as  almost  indispensable 
to  the  proper  character  of  a  missionary  in  China.  The  relief  of  bodily 
suffering  softens  the  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  paves  the  way  for 
kinder  influences  over  the  mind  itself.  It  will  open  the  family  mansion 
of  the  most  secluded  and  prejudiced  Chinese,  when  words  or  doctrines 
first  propounded  would  meet  an  unwilling,  or  perhaps  a  hostile  listener. 
Religious  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  the  comfort  of 
•  the  suffering  mind  and  the  solace  of  the  tortured  body,  must  go  hand 
in  hand  in  effecting  the  good  work  of  "  opening  "  China. 

'*  Why  is  it  that  other  nations  have  taken  precedence  of  the  English 
in  this  great  and  glorious  work  ?  For  many  years  an  American  medical 
missionary.  Dr.  Parker,  has  dispensed  this  double  blessing  upon  the 
Chinese  at  Canton,  and  can  testify  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  have 
accepted  his  counsel  and  his  teaching  in  both  capacities.  At  Macao, 
Hong  Kong,  Ko-ling-su,  and  Chusan,  other  nations  have  alike  preceded 
us.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  country,  though  not  the 
first  to  commence,  will  soon  be  the  most  energetic  to  extend  the  good 
work.  England  incurred  a  solemn  duty  when  she  extorted  a  peace 
with  China ;  and  a  heavier  burden  was  imposed  upon  her  than  the  set- 
tlement of  a  tariff,  when  she  demanded  and  exacted  the  concession  of 
those  privileges,  of  which  she  caused  all  nations  to  be  partakers." 

These  are  truths  well  deserving  serious  consideratioD ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Bernard  has  fairly  stated  the  difficul- 
ties of  introducing  Christianity  into  China.  But  are  these  difficul- 
ties insurmountable?  we  think  not.  Let  but  our  Church  put  forth 
her  strength,  and  gird  herself  in  earnest  for  the  task,  and  with 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  her  labours  she  must  prevail.  Shall 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  fearlessly  encounter  ever}'  hardship,  and 
risk  their  lives  to  open  a  communication  with  China,  and  they, 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  carry  the  Gosi)el  to  the  heathen,  refuse  to 
take  advantage  of  it  ?  we  cannot  believe  it.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  heathen  shall 
be  left  to  themselves ;  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  our  colonies  are 
already  planted  in  the  midst  of  them ;  in  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong  they  are  our  feUow-subjects,  and  we  must  as  a  nation 
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exercise  an  untold  influence  over  them  for  good  or  for  evil.  Our 
Church  must  extend  itself  with  the  extension  of  our  empire,  were 
it  only  to  prevent  our  country  from  becoming  a  curse  to  the  pagan 
world,  and  also  to  save  our  own  countrymen,  our  merchants,  and 
our  garrisons,  from  lapsing  into  infidelity.  To  quote  the  senti- 
ments, if  not  the  words,  of  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1843,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hinder  the  Gospel 
from  being  made  known  among  the  heathen  nations  which  boraer 
on  our  colonies :  if  the  Church  therefore  do  not  take  the  lead  in 
this  blessed  work,  others,  self-appointed  teachers,  will,  and  then 
all  the  evils  represented  above,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  occur.  It 
does  not  fall  within  oiur  province  to  point  out  how  this  desirable 
object  is  to  be  effected;  but  one  obvious  means  would  be,  to 
establish  chaplains,  not  only  at  Hong  Kong,  where,  indeed,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  several,  but  one  at  least  at  each  of 
the  ports  with  which,  by  our  treaty,  we  are  to  trade.  These  ports 
are  all  in  important  positions,  communicating  with  the  interior  of 
the  countr}',  and  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  acquiring 
some  of  the  most  useful  dialects  of  the  native  language  :  in  each 
of  them  we  already  have  a  consul;  our  shipping  wiU  resort  to 
them,  our  merchants  will  settle  there,  and  graduisuly  a  small  con- 
gregation will  grow  up.  With  a  people  like  the  Chinese,  the 
force  of  example  has  far  more  weight  than  precept;  and  if  a 
steady  line  of  Christian  conduct  were  maintained,  doubtless  some 
natives  would  be  found  to  listen,  and  eventually  embrace  the 
truth.  In  all  other  great  kingdoms  of  Asia,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  religion  has  been  administered  by  a  powerful  priesthood 
supported  by  the  State,  resting  on  a  complicated  creed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  pomp  of  superstitious  rites ;  not  so,  however,  in 
China ;  here  we  should  not  have  to  contend,  as  in  India,  with  a 
sacerdotal  caste,  holding  a  rank  and  influence  superior  to  all 
others ;  nor  is  the  national  religion,  that  is,  the  worship  of  Fo,  or 
Buddhism,  so  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  ordinary  life,  that  it 
cannot  be  renounced  without  the  sacrifice  of  every  temporal  good; 
neither  do  we  consider  that  the  reverence  or  worship  paid  to 
ancestors,  or  the  magical  incantations  of  Lao-tze,  would  prove 
any  great  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  if  its  pure 
and  simple  doctrines  could  be  clearly  explained  to  the  people  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  enforced  by  examples  of  a  consistent  Chris- 
tian life. 
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I. — Notes  on  the  Episcopal  Polity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church: 
with  some  Account  of  the  Development  of  the  Modem  Bdigious 
Systems.    By  Thomas  William  Marshall,  B.A.^  Curaie  of 
Sicallowcliffe  andAnstey,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  8vo.  Lon- 
don: Bums. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  treatise  on  Episcopacy  which 
has  been  produced  for  many  years.  Looking  at  the  title-page  of 
this  remarkable  volume,  one  cannot  but  feel  its  publication  as  a 
sort  of  tacit  reproof  to  many  writers  who  have  been  possessed  of 
advantages  which  could  not  have  been  within  reach  of  the  author 
of  this  work,  in  the  possession  of  leisure,  and  of  all  the  facilities 
for  acquirement  which  our  universities  and  cathedral-towns 
supply  to  the  student.  The  work  before  us  furnishes  a  most 
pleasing  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  men  who  are 
engaged  in  parochial  duties ;  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Marshall 
for  a  highly  valuable  accession  to  our  theological  literature. 

The  argument  in  vindication  of  the  Divine  institution  of  Epis- 
copacy has  been  handled  by  so  many  writers  of  ability  in  former 
ages  and  in  the  present,  that  we  could  not  reasonably  have 
expected  any  considerable  amount  of  novelty  in  the  leading 
arguments  of  any  new  work  on  the  subject.  "  Some  variety  of 
arrangement,'^  as  the  writer  modestly  observes,  "  or  a  different 
selection  of  evidence  from  the  same  originals,*"  which  former 
writers  so  diligently  explored,  "  this  is  the  sum  of  what  can  now 
be  done  by  those  who  have  come  after  them.**' 

But  there  is  still  one  argument  which  appears  to  have  been  as 
yet  undeveloped,  and  which  lends  its  chief  interest  and  value  to 
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the  publication  before  us ;  and  we  shall  here  leave  Mr.  Marshall 
to  speak  for  himself. 

'*  The  Anglican  divines  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  might  refer, 
as  they  did,  in  enforcing  allegiance  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  to 
the  history  of  earlier  times,  and  point  to  the  uniform  progress  from 
schism  to  heresy  wh^ch  that  history  records.  So  far  they  occupied  the 
same  position  with  ourselves.  But  when  they  went  on  to  predict  a 
like  declension  for  the  principles  against  which  their  own  writings  were 
directed,  and  to  warn  men,  from  the  analogies  of  the  past,  that  innova- 
tion in  discipline  would  infallibly  lead  to  corruption  in  doctrine,  it  is 
obvious  that  their  adversaries  would  be  in  no  way  embarrassed  in 
dealing  with  a  prophecy  whose  force  depended  almost  entirely  upon  its 
fulfilment.  That  fulfilment,  once  so  little  dreaded,  it  has  been  reserved 
to  us  to  witness  ;  and  the  development  of  the  modern  religious  systems, 
though  even  now  imperfect,  is  at  length  so  far  complete  as  to  enable  us 
to  determine  with  accuracy  their  true  character. 

'*  The  present  condition  of  the  various  Protestant  communities  of 
Christendom, — of  which  the  original  organization  was  a  human  device, 
and  therefore  defective, — is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  appalling 
subject  of  contemplation  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  which  our  own  or  any 
other  age  of  the  Church  supplies.  To  call  attention  to  their  actual 
condition  is  the  main  object  with  which  these  pages  have  been  written  ; 
and  as  this  portion  of  their  contents  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
almost  entirely  novel,  it  may  perhaps  be  relied  upon  as  an  adequate 
apology  for  their  appearance." — p.  v.  vi. 

The  course  of  argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Marshall  is  as  follows. 
The  d  priori  objection  from  the  indeterminateness  of  the  sacred 
records,  and  the  probabilities  on  the  other  side  from  prophecy 
and  prescription,  are  discussed  in  the  first  instance.  The  positive 
evidence  of  holy  Scripture,  and  of  antiquity,  including  that  sup- 
plied bv  early  heretics  and  schismatics,  is  then  fully  examined ; 
and  this  is  succeeded  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Keformers  in 
favour  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  admissions  of  manv  of  the  most 
learned  and  distinguished  adherents  of  Presbyterianism,  and  of 
other  human  systems  of  Church  government.  We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  so  copious  and  valuable  a  collection  of  these 
testimonies,  as  tliat  for  which  we  are  here  indebted  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. It  amounts  to  a  complete  demonstration  of  what  has  been 
too  much  kept  out  of  view,  that  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
the  Foreign  Reformation  in  general,  so  far  as  it  was  devoid  of 
the  Episcopal  order,  and  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  ordination, 
was  a  merely  provisional  system,  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  only  justified  and  justifiable  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient. But  we  revert  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Marshall's  argument, 
which  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  actual  history  of  those 
religious  bodies  which  have  been  severed  from  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  and  were  originally  founded  either  on  a  rejection  of 
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the  Episcopate,  or  on  the  supposed  sufficiency  of  other  forms  of 
Church  government  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  deduces  from  their  melancholy  apostasy,  a  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  essential  connexion  between  Episcopacy  and   the 
Catholic  faith. 

This  short  notice  can  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
interesting  and  multifarious  contents  of  the  work  before  us.  We 
can  only  notice  a  very  few  of  the  points  which  seem  to  be  most 
ably  handled.  The  whole  argument,  in  proof  that  St.  James  was 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  (p.  31 — 45),  is  well  managed,  and  must,  we 
think,  be  deemed  conclusive  by  every  fair  and  unprejudiced  mind. 
The  proof  that  the  "Angels"  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the 
Apocalypse  were  really  bishops,  is  thus  summed  up  : 

"  The  case,  then,  that  we  may  bring  it  to  an  end,  seems  to  be  as 
follows.  The  Divine  messages  in  the  Revelation  are  addressed  to 
certain  rulers  of  the  Churches,  under  the  title  of  '  Angels.'  These 
angels  are  challenged  by  God  as  the  responsible  governors  of  their 
respective  Churches ;  strict  account  of  the  condition  of  those  Churches 
is  demanded  at  their  hands ;  to  have  '  tried'  and  convicted  pseudo- 
apostles  is  made  the  praise  of  one  angel ;  to  have  *  suffered'  false 
teachers  the  reproach  of  another;  their  office  seems  to  have  been 
apostolical ;  the  primitive  Christians  believed  that  it  was  so ;  their 
very  title  is  used  interchangeably  with  that  of  Apostle  by  St.  John 
himself  (Rev.  xxi.  12);  the  friends  of  apostles,  as  Ignatius,  write  to 
them — their  immediate  successors,  as  Irenaeus,  write  of  them  ;  at  the 
very  date  of  the  Revelation  we  find  single  rulers  in  dieir  chairs,  and 
trace  the  succession  of  others  in  the  same  thrones  ;  they  hold  their  office 
for  life — twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years — and  they  are  followed  by 
others  who  do  the  same ;  the  catalogues  in  each  Church  are  preserved 
from  the  beginning ;  and  whilst  some  boast  that  their  first  bishop  was 
the  friend  of  St.  John,  others  tell  of  his  speech  and  mien,  record  his 
words,  and  '  the  manner  of  his  life ;'  —  (vide  S.  Irenasi,  Epist,  ad 
Florinum  ;) — lastly,  in  accordance  with  this  combined  testimony,  the 
holy  Fathers  believed  and  taught  that  these  Angels  were  Bishops  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  fitteen  ages  no  man  had  any  other  thought 
of  them."— p.  92,  93. 

The  note  on  this  passage  may  convey  some  notion  of  the  care 
and  labour  which  are  manifest  m  every  page  of  the  volume.  It 
comprises  extracts  from,  and  references  to,  St.  Augustin.  contra 
Donatist.  Pertinac.  Epist.clxii.  tom.  ii.  p.281 ;  Paulinus  Augus- 
tino,  Epist.  xxxi. ;  the  Epistle  to  Alypius,  Epist.  xxxv. ;  August, 
contra  Epist.  Parmen.  1.  ii.  c.  x.  t.  vii.  p.  10;  Epiphanius, 
Haeres.  xxv.  §  3 ;  Timothei  Presbyt.  Const.  Orat.  i. ;  Isidorus, 
citat.  a  Cord'erio ;  Hilarius  Pictav.  adv.  Arian. ;  Basil.  Epist. 
xci. ;  Dionysius  Areop.  Co3lest.  Hierarch. ;  Pseudo-Ambros.  in 
1  Cor. ;   Hieronymus  in  1  Cor. ;    Oregorius  Magnus,  Exposit. 
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Moral. ;  G«mma  Animse ;  Optatus,  adv.  Parmen.  And  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  not  mere  second-hand  learning ;  for  the  quo- 
tations in  general  have  all  the  marks  of  original  research  and 
investigation ;  such  as  minuteness  of  citation ;  allusions  to  the 
attendant  circumstances ;  knowledge  of  the  drift  of  the  argu- 
ment, &c. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Scripture  use  of  the  terms  "  Pres- 
byter**^ and  "Bishop^'  appears  to  be  well  treated.  In  reply 
to  the  objection  that  '^  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  recognises  but 
two  orders  of  the  Ministry,  Bishops  and  Deacons/^  and  that 
^^  those  whom  in  one  passage  he  calls  Elders  and  Presbyters 
are  denominated  in  another  Bishops,^^  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
only  two  orders  of  ministers  are  enumerated  in  the  Scriptures, 
our  author  replies,  that  it  is  observable,  at  first  sight,  how  exactly 
this  reasoning  coincides  with  that  of  the  Arian  or  Socinian,  who 
argue  in  some  such  manner  as  the  following : — 

**  The  Bible  declares  again  and  again  that  there  is  only  one  God ; 
therefore  there  cannot  be  a  Trinity.  It  no  where  speaks  of  God  the 
Hoi V  Ghost;  therefore  He  is  not  a  Person  in  the  Godhead.  Christ 
says,  *  My  Father  is  greater  than  I ;'  therefore  Christ  did  not  assume  to 
be  equal  with  God." — p.  98. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  further  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  which  is,  however,  very  well  managed. 

In  pp.  109 — 112  will  be  found  a  great  body  of  evidence  demon- 
strating the  belief  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  Bishops  are 
successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  their  institution  is  not 
human  but  Divine.  This  subject  is  again  taken  up  (p.  195,  &c.), 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Reformers  is  added.  The  startling 
consequences  which  result  from  the  assertion  of  sectaries  that 
Episcopacy  is  a  corruption^  are  stated  in  a  very  striking  manner 
(p.  116 — 119).  In  p.  151,  &c.  we  have  an  interesting  summary 
of  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius. 
But  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  this  work  is  that  which 
states  the  sentiments  of  the  Keformers  on  the  subject  of  Epis- 
copacy. The  inquiry,  which  is  carried  on  at  considerable  length, 
establishes  very  satisfactorily  the  following  important  points : 
first,  that  the  Reformers  did  not  hesitate  freely  to  acknowledge 
that  their  condition  as  separated  from  the  Episcopate,  and  unable 
to  continue  the  ordinary  succession,  was  defective ;  secondly,  that 
they  admitted  the  value  of  the  ordinary  vocation  in  the  Church, 
by  apologizing  for  that  which  was  exti'aordinary  in  their  own 
case;  thirdly,  that  they  professed  to  justify  their  acts  not  as 
inherently  lawful,  but  on  the  ground  of  necemty,  in  consequence 
of  the  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  Borne ;   and  fourthly,  that 
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Romanists  themselves  have  made  admissions  in  reference  to  the 
corruptions  prevalent  before  the  Reformation,  which  tend  to 
justify  the  Reformers. 

We  extract  the  following  passage,  as  illustrative  of  views  and 
feelings  which  are  widely  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  with  which 
every  good  churchman  must  cordially  sympathize,  while  he  ear- 
nestly hopes  that  the  desire  for  Catholic  communion,  which  Ls 
here  expressed  in  such  forcible  terms,  may  be  in  all  cases  com- 
bined with  a  remembrance  of  the  solemn  duties  which  connect 
us  with  the  Apostolic  Church  of  which  we  are  members,  and  a 
resolution  to  maintain  the  great  truths  which  she  has  placed  be- 
fore us,  as  a  warning  against  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unbelief  on  the  other : — 

*'  It  remains  to  be  shown,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  line  of  defence 
adopted  by  the  first  leaders  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sects  has 
received  the  only  sanction  of  which  it  was  capable,  in  the  copious  and 
humiliating  confessions  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  to  the  chair  of 
Rome.  And  keenly  painful  as  it  must  be  to  Catholic  sympathies  to 
dwell,  even  for  a  moment,  on  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  an  additional 
grief  to  be  supposed  to  do  so  in  that  temper  of  unreasoning  hostility 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  amongst  us.  If  the  errors  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  discern  in  the  Roman  Church  be  such  as  the  widest 
charity  carnot  conceal  or  deny ;  if  her  degenerate  sons  have,  as  we 
suppose,  dishonoured  the  holy  Fathers  of  blessed  memory,  profaned 
by  irreverent  definitions  the  '  tremendous  mysteries '  of  our  religion, 
and,  in  their  zeal  to  expose  '  the  fair  beauty '  of  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
torn  away  the  veil  which  screened  her  comeliness  from  common  eyes  : 
if  they  have  substituted  a  particular  Church  of  the  day  for  the  Church 
Catholic  of  all  ages,  and  the  decrees  of  individual  Popes  for  the  faith 
'  once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  we,  at  least,  in  all  this  have  no  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Our  own  position,  as  a  lonely  and  isolated  people,  is  without 
parallel  or  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  if 
we  are  ever  again  to  be  at  one  with  our  brethren,  whom  no  estrange- 
ment can  separate  from  our  affection,  it  must  be  by  mutual  confession 
and  mutual  repentance." — p.  291. 

Wc  cannot  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close  without  again  direct- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  concluding  part  of  this  inter- 
esting and  learned  volume,  extending  from  p.  368  to  p.  515,  in 
which  the  decline  of  religion  in  all  the  religious  societies  which 
have  unhappily  been  deprived  of  Episcopacy,  or  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  it,  is  portrayed  m  all  its  melancholy  detail. 
Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Hungary,  the  Vaudois,  England,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  pass  in  review  before  us,  disclosing  in 
turn  the  unhappy  condition  of  their  sectaries.      In  one   case 
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we  think  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  not  fully  estimated  the  strength 
of  his  position :  we  allude  to  the  state  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Scotland.     If  the  Arianism  and  Socinianism  which  had  made 

freat  inroads  in  Presbyterianism  in  the  course  of  last  century 
id  not  become  generally  prevalent,  what  was  the  cause !  Ob- 
viously, it  was  the  proximity  to,  and  the  influence  of  orthodoxy  in 
the  English  Church  which  arrested  the  progress  of  this  semi- 
infidelity  in  Scotland.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds  have  been 
preserved  in  that  portion  of  the  empire,  it  has  assuredly  been  by 
the  indirect  influence  of  a  Catholic  Episcopate.  We  would  re- 
mark, too,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  mistake  (p.  403),  into 
which  the  author  has  been  led  by  a  pamphlet  of  I)r.  WolfiTs, 
"  on  Mystical  Rationalism  in  Germany.**'  It  is  not  correct,  we 
believe,  to  say,  that  Dr.  Neander,  so  celebrated  as  a  writer,  was 
designed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  consecration  by  the  English 
bishops,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  report,  it  pro^bly 
had  reference  to  another  person  bearing  the  same  name,  who,  we 
believe,  already  holds  the  rank  of  "  bishop ''  at  Berlin. 

We  have  in  conclusion  to  repeat  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Marshall 
for  his  valuable  and  elaborate  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
ferred to  by  every  one  who  wishes  for  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
information  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  may 
be  that  particular  passages  or  sentiments  here  and  there  will  not 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  all  good  Churchmen,  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  reason  to  feel  most  grateful  for  Mr.  Marshall'^s 
labours. 

II. — Journals  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Isenbehg  and  Krapf,  Mis-- 
sionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society^  detailing  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa^  and  Journeys  in  other  parts  of 
Abyssinia^  in  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  sm.  8vo« 
London:  Seeley. 

The  opposition  experienced  by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Abyssinia  in  1838,  and  which  was  fomented 
by  certain  members  of  the  Roman  communion  in  that  country, 
appears  for  a  time  to  have  interposed  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles,  in  the  way  of  any  effort  to  improve  and  elevate  the 
religious  condition  of  its  people.  It  may  be  apprehended,  indeed, 
that  the  respectable  and  pious  men  who  were  employed  in  this 
arduous  oflice  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  not  in  all 
cases  gifted  with  such  discretion,  or  imbued  witli  such  principles, 
as  were  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  their  mission. 
It  would  seem  from  the  interesting  volume  before  us,  as  well  as 
from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Gobat,  that  there  was  too  little  con- 
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sideration  for  the  excusable  prejudices  of  the  Abyssiniaa  Chris- 
tians, and,  in  general,  a  want  of  a  conciliatory  spirit  in  dealing  with 
religious  questions.  Of  the  sincerity  and  good  faith,  however, 
which  characterized  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf, 
their  journal  affords  very  convincing  evidence.  It  furnishes 
much  valuable  geographical  information,  of  which  Mr.  McQueen 
has  availed  himself  in  '^  a  geographical  memoir  of  Abyssinia  and 
Southern  Africa,^^  accompanied  by  two  maps,  and  prefixed  to  the 
journal. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  work  Ls  the  information 
which  it  supplies  with  reference  to  the  religious  tenets  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Monophvsites,  or  native  Christians,  in  Abyssinia, 
and  to  this  we  shall  direct  more  particular  attention.  The 
following  passage  comprises  the  information  supplied  by  the 
priest  Abba  Tseddoo  to  the  missionaries,  on  the  government, 
discipline,  and  usages  of  the  Abyssinians : — 

"  Government. — The  number  of  priests  and  deacons  which  are 
thou^^ht  necessary  for  each  church  is  twenty  :  one-third  of  whom  have 
to  officiate  during  one  week,  while  the  other  two-thirds  rest.  There 
are,  however,  few  churches  at  present  in  this  kingdom  which  possess 
the  full  number,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  Abuna  or  Bishop  (the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  provides  only  one  bishop  for  this 
extensive  country)  for  the  last  eleven  years,  to  ordain  priests  and  dea- 
cons; so  that  there  are  many  churches  which  have  been  shut  for  want 
of  priests.  During  the  week  the  priests  officiate  they  live  apart  from 
their  families.  Each  priest  has  got  a  number  of  spiritual  children.  In 
one  sense,  all  those  who  are  under  his  clerical  care  as  penitents,  to  whom 
he  administers  absolution  and  sacrament,  are  his  spiritual  children  ;  but 
more  strictly  the  boys  who  go  to  him  to  be  instructed,  and  entrust  them- 
selves to  bis  special  clerical  care,  are  called  his  spiritual  sons.  At  the 
commencement  of  their  wardship,  they  solemnly  promise  that  they 
will  obey  their  priests,  observe  all  the  usages  prescribed  by  the  Church 
(and  Abba  Tseddoo  said,  the  Word  of  God),  give  alms  to  friars,  (?)  to 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  orphan  ;  and  frequently  take  the  Lord's 
Supper.  In  this  manner  they  remain  with  the  priest  for  several  years, 
and  then  they  decide  whether  they  will  marry  ;  and  if  so,  whether  they 
will  devote  themselves  to  the  priesthood  or  not,  or  whether  they  give 
themselves  to  the  monastic  life.  If  they  intend  to  marry,  the  priest 
has  to  guide  their  choice,  &c.*' — p.  12(5,  127. 

It  seems  that  discipline  is  in  some  respects  maintained  with 
great  strictness.  In  certain  cases  of  immorality  a  monk  is  ex- 
communicated for  twenty  years,  while  a  married  man  is  excommu- 
nicated for /(;rfy  years,  and  a  priest  loses  his  office  and  is  removed 
into  the  laity. 

**  I  asked  Abba  Tseddoo  what  was  done  when  an  excommunicated 
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person  died  before  his  time  had  expired.  He  answered,  that  in  such 
cases  the  priest  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  dying  penitent ;  that  if  the 
latter  really  repented  of  his  sins,  the  priest  promised  to  take  half  the 
remaining  time  of  penitence  upon  himself,  and  to  work  it  out  by  fasting 
and  prayer  ;  and  for  the  other  half,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  if 
he  possessed  any  property,  to  distribute  it  among  the  poor,  the  priests 
and  monks ;  to  order  tescars-feastings  to  the  clergy  and  the  poor  in 
remembrance  of  the  dead  person,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  many 
prayers  for  him,  to  see  prayers  performed,  and  the  Lord*8  Supper  ad- 
ministered in  his  favour ;  and  thus  the  priest  dismissed  the  dying  per- 
son with  the  absolution  ;  and  then  the  latter  would,  after  his  death,  arrive 
in  the  Sheol — intermediate  state  between  hell  and  heaven — where  he 
had  to  stay  until  by  his  alms,  tescars,  prayers,  fastings,  and  communion 
(masses),  he  got  to  heaven.  I  asked  him  whether  this  discipline  was 
really  observed.  He  replied,  very  seldom ;  though  it  is  still  acknow- 
ledged."—p.  127,  128. 

With  reference  to  fasting,  which  is  generally  observed  with 
great  strictness  in  Abyssinia,  and  to  which  the  utmost  import- 
ance is  attached,  we  have  the  following  remarks  : — 

'*  He  mentioned  that  many  people  did  not  observe  the  forty-days' 
fasting  (of  Lent),  nor  the  fast  of  the  Apostles  (after  Whit-Sunday,  of 
twelve  days'  continuance),  nor  that  of  the  Virgin's  assumption  (a  fort- 
night), nor  Tsoma  Ledat  (Advent) ;  but  he  that  observed  no  fasting  at 
all,  would  not  be  interred  in  the  Church's  burial-ground.  I  asked,  how 
it  was  that  so  many  people  scarcely  ever  fasted.  He  replied,  that  they 
still  fasted  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  ;  and  that  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  Communion,  except  they  made  penances  for  their  non- 
observance  of  the  Saints'  fastings.  An  honourable  burial,  however,  was 
not  refused  to  them.  I  asked  him,  whether  they  would  bury  us,  since 
we  did  not  observe  their  fastings.  He  said  that  they  would  ;  for  our 
Church  did  not  prescribe  fasting." — p.  131,  132. 

We  select  with  pleasure  the  following  passages,  as  evincing  the 
existence  of  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  wisdom,  and  of  in- 
dulgence for  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  prejudices  of  others, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of  Christian  missions,  and 
which  were  so  fully  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles. 
Assuredly,  he  who  is  desirous  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  people  circumstanced  like  the  Abyssinians,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  some  concessions  on  points  of  minor  importance, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the  essential  and  vital  truths 
which  he  is  desirous  of  inculcating. 

"  In  the  evening  several  people  came  to  see  us,  and  among  others 
Tseddoo,  a  priest  of  St.  George,  who  began  speaking  about  fasting. 
He  said  that  our  doctrines  and  lives  were  blameless,  only  they  would 
like  us  to  fast,  and  receive  with  them  the  blessed  Sacrament.     We  re- 
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plied,  that  we  were  much  inclined  to  yield  to  their  wish  in  respect  to 
fasting,  if  it  were  not  that  we  were  grieved  at  seeing  them  aiming  to  be 
justi6ed  thereby  before  God.  As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  remarked, 
that  though  I  wished  to  receive  it,  I  could  not  do  so,  as  their  ecclesi- 
astical laws  excluded  unmarried  people  from  partaking  of  it.  Besides, 
I  had  other  reasons  for  not  communicating  with  them." — p.  138. 

What  these  "  reasons  ""^  are,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Missionaries  acted  perfectly  right  in  refusing 
to  communicate  with  the  Abyssinians,  wno  are  Monophysites  and 
reject  the  fourth  oecumenical  synod;  but  whether  such  considera- 
tion were  likely  to  have  had  much  weight  with  the  Missionaries 
does  not  appear. 

**  After  the  priest  had  left  me,  I  thought  it  fit  to  consult  with  brother 
Isenberg  on  this  point,  before  he  departed.  First,  we  considered  that 
the  omission  of  fasting  had  been  a  continual  stumbling-block  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Abyssinians  since  the  commencement  of  our  mission  in  this 
country ;  secondly,  that  fasting  is  not  sinful  in  itself,  and  hence  not 
against  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  nor  the  Church  of  England  ;  and 
thirdly,  we  referred  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  particularly  to  that 
of  St.  Paul,  who,  though  he  strictly  adhered  to  justification  by  faith,  yet 
condescended  in  this  respect  of  his  own  accord  to  the  weakness  of  his 
brethren.  Relying  on  this  great  example,  we  thought  we  could,  with 
the  Lord's  assistance,  resolve  to  fast,  but  only  voluntarily  and  out  of 
love  to  our  brethren,  not  seeking  thereby  our  own  righteousness." — 
p.  138, 139. 

This  is  real  charity  emancipating  itself  from  the  trammels  of  a 
somewhat  narrow  system  of  theology,  which  finds  cause  of  jea- 
lousy and  of  terror  in  every  attempt  to  inculcate  Christian  duties^ 
under  the  apprehension  that  those  who  thus  simply  and  unhesi- 
tatingly pursue  the  very  course  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  have 
in  view  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  and  to  place  their 
reliance  on  some  system  of  human  merit.  There  are  innumerable 
traces  in  the  volume  before  us  of  the  too  great  influence  of  such  a 
system  on  the  minds  of  these  pious  and  devoted  Missionaries ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  their  want  of  success  in  the  first 
instance  is,  in  some  degree,  attributable  to  the  extreme  views  al- 
luded to.  At  the  same  time  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  dwelling  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  justification,  in  any  attempt  to  benefit  those  who,  like  the 
Abyssinians,  appear  to  place  their  chief  reliance  on  formal  and. 
ritual  observances. 

The  following  statements,  relative  to  the  economy  of  a  monas- 
tery, will  1)0  read  with  some  interest : — 

**  I  obtained  from  the  Alaca  (head)  the  following  information.     Each 
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friar  (monk)  receives  daily  one  cake  of  bread  from  the  common  baker, 
who  receives  the  meal,  wood,  &c.,  from  the  common  stock,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  beer  from  the  common  brewhouae The  common  funds  are 

very  scanty  at  present ;  so  that  if  an  individual  should  want  more,  he 

must  provide  it  at  his  own  expense They  are  not  allowed  to 

prepare  food,  &c.,  in  their  own  houses ;  and  if  any  were  to  transgress 
this  regulation  he  would  be  excommunicated  by  the  Alaca.  Clothes 
are  also  given  from  the  common  stock.     Each  monk  has  a  share  in  the 

lands,  which  are,  however,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas 

A  married  man  may  live  a  long  time  on  the  island  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 

turns  monk,  he  must  divorce  his  wife The  principal  business  of 

the  friars  is  to  say  the  prayers  prescribed  in  their  books There 

may  be  about  100  houses,  each  being  for  a  monk  with  a  few  boys 
[whom  he  educates  for  priests  or  monks].  Each  house  has  a  little 
garden,  surrounded  by  a  fence.  The  streets  are  very  narrow ;  but  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  island,  which,  I  should  think,  is  about  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  certainly  affords  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  Abyssinia.  The  climate  is  very  agreeable,  being  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold.  The  heat  is  always  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze. 
Indeed,  the  island  appears  to  be  suitable  for  persons  who  wish  to  live  a 
sorrowless  life,  which  is  the  principal  thing  desired  by  an  Abyssinian 
saint  or  monk.  Were  these  islanders  real  Christians  in  their  doctrines 
and  lives,  they  would,  undoubtedly,  be  able  to  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia  and  beyond  it ;  but  at 
present  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  complete  hypocrites,  being  a  proud, 
ignorant,  beggar-like,  raving,  and  worldly-minded  people." — p.  414, 
415. 

With  this  account  of  the  Abyssinian  monks  we  must  bring 
our  extracts  to  a  close  ;  and  while  we  are  obliged  in  candour  to 
say,  that  there  are  various  points  in  which  we  are  compelled,  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  these  devoted  Missionaries,  we  cannot  dis- 
miss the  subject  without  avowing  our  respect  for  their  zeal  and 
their  piety,  and  the  strong  interest  which  the  narrative  of  their 
disappointments,  their  labours,  and  their  sufferings  has  excited. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  express  a  wish  that  the 
spirit  of  Christian  zeal,  and  self-devotion,  anS  humility,  had  been 
in  all  cases  associated  and  combined  with  more  of  reverence  for 
Ecclesiastical  authority  and  Ecclesiastical  observances.  Why 
should  we  not  combine  Evangelical  truth  with  Apostolical  order  f 
It  is  only  by  their  union  that  the  world  can  be  overcome. 


III. — The  Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortes,  the  Conqueror  of 
Mexico^  addressed  to  the  Empertyr  Charles  V.  Written  during 
t/ie  Conquest^  and  containing  a  Narrative  of  its  Events.  Now 
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Jirtt  translated  frffm  the  ori^ifial  SpaniA,  wUh  an  Introdut 
and  Nolet  lit/  Geobge  FoLeoM.  8vo.     New  York. 

History  of  th  e  Conguett  o/Mmeo,  imth  a  preliminary  View  of  tSlH 
ancient  Mexican  Cirnliuilion,  and  the  Life  of  tM  ConquerorA 
Hernando  Vorles.  By  VVilliam  H,  PBEstoTT.  3  voU.  a«J 
London,  Richard  Beutley. 

Th  k  first  feeling  which  occurs  on  f  lie  perusal  of  the  "  De^iatcheri 
of  Hernando  Cortts"  ja  surprise,  that  documents  of  such  remaHi 
able  value  and  iotereet  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  nine 
tecnth  centurj%  be  translated  into  English.  The  despatches  t 
Cortes  have  all  the  int^est  arising  from  reality,  and  frcshaea 
and  vividness  of  detail  which  might  have  been  anticipated  froi 
the  circumstaDces  under  which  they  were  composed ;  and  tbef 
are  written  with  a  sort  of  stateliness  and  gravity  truly  Spani  ' 
The  impresfiionH  left  on  our  minds  by  the  narrative  nf  the  ai 
trary  and  violent  measures  exercised  bv  the  Spaniards  on  tb( 
almost  defenceless  inhabitants  of  South  America;  the  seizure  of* 
Montezuma  in  Mexico,  and  the  cniottics  of  Pizarro  in  Peru,  are 
certainly  most  unfavourable  to  the  religious  character  of  the  c(»- 
queroTS.  We  look  on  them  rather  as  olood-statned  tyrants  tlian 
as  zealous  Christians :  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  was  avowed  as  their  leading  motive ;  and  tne  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  by  force,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion,  were  the  invariable  effects  which  resulted  from  their 
supremacy  in  arms.  The  submission  of  the  whole  population  of 
South  America  and  of  Mexico  to  the  Cross  is  not  to  be  attributed 
HO  much  to  the  persuasions  of  missionaries  as  to  the  prowess  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  religious  conquests 
thus  brought  about  furnish  any  very  decisive  proofs  of  the  pecu- 
liar efficacy,  or  spirituality,  or  health  of  the  system  of  religion 
which  was  thus  propagated,  as  compared  with  the  slower  progress 
<if  the  missions  of  other  religious  systems.  It  is  very  justly 
stated  in  Mr.  Folsom's  introduction,  that  every  reader  must  be 
struck  by  the  religious  feeling  eveir  where  displayed  in  these 
despatches,  "which  gives  to  his  (Cortes'*)  expedition  quite  aB 
much  the  air  of  a  crusade  against  infidel  pagans,"  as  of  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  sincerity  of  Cortes  in  these  professions  is  attested  hy  the 
boldness  with  which  he  attacked  and  subverted  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  Mexicans.  "  He  never  temporized  with  the  super- 
stitions of  the  natives,  and  the  conquest  effected  as  complete  a 
revolution  in  the  religious  as  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  the  whole  population  of  the  country  were 
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brought  nominally,  at  least,  into  the  Christian  fold.  Peter  of 
Ghent,  a  priest,  writing  from  Mexico  in  1529,  states,  that  another 
priest  and  himself  had  baptized  more  than  200,000  persons  in  the 
province  of  Mexico,  and  often  eight,  ten,  or  fourteen  thousand  in 
a  day/'     (Introduct.  p.  3.) 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Gortea  through  all  the 
interesting  details  of  conquests  which  have  more  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  almost  the  supernatural  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  any  other 
part  of  history.  There  is,  however,  one  curious  passage,  which 
we  are  tempted  to  extract,  because  it  shows  the  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  the  Boman  communion, 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  were  entertained  by 
zealous  adherents  of  that  Church. 

**  £very  time  I  have  written  to  your  Sacred  Majesty,  I  have  men- 
tioned to  your  Highness  the  disposition  that  exists  in  some  of  the 
nations  of  those  parts  to  embrace  our  holy  Catholic  faith  and  become 
Christians ;  and  I  have  begsed  your  Imperial  Majesty  to  direct  that 
religious  persons  of  good  life  and  exam^Ae  be  provided  ....  By  the 
deputies,  Antonio  de  Quinones  and  Alonso  Davila,  the  councils  of  the 
towns  of  New  Spain  and  myself  did  send  to  supplicate  your  Majesty  to 
supply  bishops  and  other  prelates  for  the  administration  of  the  offices 
of  the  Church  and  divine  worship,  and  such  was  the  view  1  then  enter- 
tained of  the  course  best  to  be  pursued ;  but  having  well  considered 
this  matter,  the  plan  I  would  recommend  is,  that  a  number  of  religious 
persons  (or  priests),  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  zealous  for  the  con- 
version of  this  people,  should  come  out,  for  whom  houses  and  monas- 
teries should  be  erected  in  the  provinces  wherever  it  may  seem  proper ; 
and  that  tithes  be  assigned  them  to  defray  the  expense  of  building  their 
churches,  and  for  their  support ....  for  if  Bishops  and  other  prelates 
are  sent,  they  will  follow  the  custom  practised  by  them  for  our  sins  at 
the  present  day,  by  disposing  of  the  estates  of  the  Church,  and  expend- 
ing them  in  pageants  and  other  foolish  matters,  and  bestowing  rights  of 
inheritance  on  their  sons  or  relatives.  A  still  greater  evil  would  result 
from  this  state  of  things  ;  the  natives  of  this  country  formerly  had  their 
priests,  who  were  engaged  in  conducting  the  rites  of  their  religion ;  and 
so  strict  were  they  in  the  practice  of  honesty  and  chastity,  that  any 
deviation  therefrom  was  punished  with  death :  now  if  they  saw  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  and  what  related  to  the  service  of  God  were 
entrusted  to  canons  and  other  dignitaries,  and  if  they  understood  that 
these  were  the  ministers  of  God,  whom  they  beheld  indulging  in  vicious 
habits  and  profaneness,  as  is  the  case  in  these  days  in  Spain,  it  would 
lead  them  to  undervalue  our  faith,  and  treat  it  with  derision,  and  all  the 
preaching  in  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  counteract  the  mischief 
arising  from  this  source." — p.  424 — 426. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting  volume,  with 
the  remark  that  it  supplies  some  valuable  information  on  the 
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origin  and  uses  of  those  extraordinary  and  magnificent  building 
which  cover  so  many  parts  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  with  their 
ruins,  and  which  Mr.  Stephens'*  delightful  volumes  have  recently 
brought  before  us  in  so  interesting  a  form. 

The  second  work  on  this  subject  which  we  have  to  notice,  is 
Mr.  Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  and  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  calculated  fully  to  sustain 
the  reputation  which  its  distinguished  author  has  acquired. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  selected  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  and 
he  has  applied  himself  to  its  details,  and  to  the  development  of  all 
the  attendant  circumstances,  with  a  mind  so  richly  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  with  a  pen  so  skilled  in  historical  composition, 
that  the  volumes  now  before  us  cannot  fail  to  rank  amongst  our 
most  popular  and  standard  historical  works.  The  despatches  of 
Cortes,  above  noticed,  are  in  one  respect  defective :  the  first 
despatch,  comprising  all  the  earlier  history  of  the  expedition, 
appears  not  to  have  been  printed ;  or  at  least  no  trace  of  it  is 
found  either  in  print  or  manuscript  in  Spain  or  in  Grermany. 
This  deficiency  is  supplied  in  some  degree  by  the  Introductory 
Essay  which  Mr.  Folsom  has  prefixed  to  his  Edition  of  the 
despatches  ;  but  Mr.  Prescott  has  given  a  much  fuller  and  more 
elaborate  view  of  all  the  preparatory  circumstances,  including  a 
view  of  the  climate  and  products,  the  Primitive  races,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico ;  with  all  that  can  be  collected 
relative  to  their  Sovereigns,  Nobility,  Laws,  Military  Institutions, 
Mythology,  Religion,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Ancient  History. 
An  account  of  the  early  life  of  Cortes  precedes  the  history  of  his 
expedition  to  Mexico,  and  the  narrative  is  continued  to  the  close 
of  his  eventful  career.  Mr.  Prescott  remarks  in  his  Preface, 
that  there  is  some  degree  of  hazard  in  prolonging  the  narrative 
beyond  the  actual  conquest  of  Mexico,  lest  the  interest  which  has 
been  so  powerfully  excited  by  witnessing  so  great  a  catastrophe 
may  flag  in  tracing  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  an  individual ;  but 
the  ch2j*acter  and  achievements  of  Cortes  are  so  remarkable,  that 
there  seems  very  little  risk  of  wearying  the  most  fastidious  reader 
by  conducting  to  its  conclusion  the  narrative  of  his  life.  There 
is  a  very  interesting  disquisition,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott'*s  work,  on  the  connexion  between  the  ancient  population  of 
America  and  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  which  many  remarkable 
afiinities  are  pointed  out;  but  the  whole  inquiry  is  conducted 
with  a  sobriety,  and  a  freedom  from  mere  love  of  theory,  which 
are  deserving  of  every  praise.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Prescott  has  collected  materials  from  all  quarters  for 
his  work.  The  archives  of  Madrid,  of  Seville,  and  of  Mexico, 
and  the  collections  of  Count  Camaldoli  at  Naples,  of  the  Duke  of 
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Serradifalco  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Monteleone,  the  pre- 
sent representative  of  Cortes,  have  all  contributed  to  enrich  the 
pages  of  this  valuable  work. 

IV. — The  Literature  of  the  Church  of  England  indicated  in  Selec- 
tions from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Divines ;  with  Memoirs  of 
their  Lives^  and  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Times  in  which  they 
lived.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Oattermole,  B.D.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London  :  J.  W.  Parker :  1844. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  to  stimulate 
and  to  guide  the  reviving  interest  in  the  writings  of  our  eminent 
English  theologians,  by  placing  before  the  reader  characteristic 
specimens  of  their  works ;  and  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  young 
persons,  whether  designed  for  the  sacred  profession  or  not,  and 
of  intelligent  persons,  of  more  advanced  vears,  who  have  not 
hitherto  given  attention  to  our  theological  literature.  We  can 
safely  recommend  this  pubUcation  to  both  of  these  classes  of 
readers.  The  selections  appear  to  be  from  unexceptionable 
sources :  they  furnish  specimens  of  the  writings  of  all  our  best 
theologians,  and  are  arranged  under  chronological  periods,  each 
of  which  is  introduced  by  an  historical  sketch.  There  is  ako  a 
short  account  of  each  writer  prefixed  to  the  selections  from  his 
writings.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  these  biographical  and 
historical  sketches  reflect  considerable  credit  on  their  writer. 
The  tone  of  moderation  and  good  feeling  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed, is  very  pleasing ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  opinions 
expressed  are  in  general  correct,  and  moderate,  and  consistent 
with  Catholic  principles.  We  would  especially  refer  to  the  cha- 
racters of  Chillingworth  (vol.  i.  p.  353),  and  Tillotson  (vol.  ii. 
p.  271 ),  in  which  the  defective  views  of  those  eminent  men  are 
very  fairly  pointed  out.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cattermole  is 
of  opinion  that  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
attached  too  much  weight  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers, — a 
position  in  which  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  with  him. 

V. — The  Necessary  Eanstence  of  God.    By  William  Gillespie. 
Svo.     Edinburgh:  Fhilalethean  Publication  Office :  1843. 

This  volume  is,  it  appears,  *' issued  by  the  Philalethean  Society, 
for  peaceably  repressing  Infidelity  ^  a  society,  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  were  not  aware,  and  which  we  are  concerned  to  be 
obliged  to  suppose  necessary  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  a  common 
fault  with  those  writers  wno  have  argued  in  proof  of  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God  on  abstract  and  metaphysical  principles,  to 
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commence  their  labours  hy  endeavouring  to  demonstntte  the  mi- 
soundness  of  all  modes  oi  proof  except  those  which  they  them- 
selves have  adopted.  This  is  a  most  rash  and  inexcusable  mode 
of  proceeding;  and  it  has  contributed  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  all  d  priori  arguments  on  this  subject.  If  men  are  really 
desirous  to  retain  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  or  to  convert  them 
from  unbelief,  they  will  be  most  careful  not  voluntarily  to  instil 
doubts  into  any  mmd,  or  unnecessarily  to  shake  principles  which 
may  possibly  be  well-founded,  and  which  may  be  especially  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  large  classes  of  men.  We,  therefore,  cannot 
approve  of  Mr.  Oillespie^s  work,  which  commences  with  a  dis- 
covery of  the  defects  in  all  d  posteriori  arguments  founded  on 
evidences  of  design,  &c.,  and  thence  proceeds  to  demolish  the 
systems  of  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  Lowman,  and  Bishop  Hamil- 
ton. That  all  good  arguments  may  be  liable  to  exceptions, 
Mr.  Gillespie  must  himself  be  aware,  as  the  work  before  us  in- 
cludes a  reply  to  "  a  refutation'^  of  his  oum  argument,  by  Anti- 
theos ;  while  the  "  Presbyterian  Review,^  "  United  Secession 
Magazine,^^  &c.,  are  also  at  issue  with  Mr.  Gillespie,  who  indulges 
in  such  flowers  of  rhetoric  as  the  following : — "  The  Reviewer 
sticks  at  no  dishonesty  however  gross.  The  most  shamefid  mis- 
quotations are  never  boagled  at^""  &c.  Mr.  Gillespie  is,  however, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  argument  ^^i  priori'*'  is,  "  in  very  deed, 
an  irrefragable  demonstration  r 

VI. — Australia^  its  History  and  Present  Condition;  containing  em 
Account  of  the  Bush^  and  of  the  Colonies^  with  their  respective 
Inhabitants.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Peidden,  M.A.  LondoiEi: 
Burns. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  interesting  little  volume  is, 
while  describing  one  of  our  most  important  colonies,  in  which  the 
two  extremes  of  savage  and  civilized  life  are  exhibited  in  contrast 
to  each  other,  to  call  public  attention  to  the  evils  arising  from 
the  absence  of  moral  restraint  and  religious  instruction  in  our 
colonies.  The  work  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Travels  of 
Captain  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  Captain  Sturt,  and  Mr. 
Oxley ;  and  from  the  publications  of  Lang,  Montgomery  Martin, 
Judge  Burton,  and  other  authentic  sources ;  and  it  includes  a 
great  mass  of  very  useful  and  entertaining  information  on  the 
history,  population,  manners,  customs,  and  religious  condition 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

VII. — Spain  under  Charles  the  Second;  or^  Extracts  from  the 
Correspondence  of  the  Hon.  Alewander  Stanhope,  British  Minister 
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at  Madrid.    1690—1699.    (Second  Edition  J    %  Lord  Ma- 
HON.     London:  Murray. 

Diplomatic  correspondence,  however  valuable  to  the  historian 
and  the  politician,  is  not  usually  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract 
the  interest  of  the  general  reader,  or  to  obtain  extensive  circula- 
tion. But  the  amusing  volume  now  before  us  has  very  little 
indeed  of  that  character  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  such 
a  publication.  It  abounds  in  anecdote,  and  graphic  details  of 
manners  and  society  at  the  Spanish  Court ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  supplies  an  appropriate  introduetion  to  the  history  of  a 
most  important  era  in  modem  times, — ^the  War  of  Succession  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  Mr.  Stanhope^s  correspondence  throws 
light  on  all  the  intrigues  which  preceded  this  war,  and  on  the 
corruptions  and  misrule  which  had  reduced  the  Spanish  nation  to 
its  lowest  state  of  decline.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  edition 
there  is  an  interesting  letter,  describing  the  state  of  the  Moorish 
antiquities  at  Grenada,  together  with  some  correspondence  descrip- 
tive of  events  in  the  War  of  Succession. 

VIII. — A  Day  in  the  Sanctuary:  with  an  Irdroductory  Treatise  on 
Hymnology.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Evans,  B.D. 
24mo.     London:  Rivingtons. 

The  Church  is  under  so  many  obligations  to  the  author  of 
"  the  Rectory  of  Valehead^  for  the  touching  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  a  religious  family  which  that  exquisite  volume  portrays, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  draw  attention  to  the 
interesting  Uttle  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
"  The  Day  in  the  Sanctuary"  consists  of  96  hymns,  adapted 
respectively  to  the  morning,  the  noon-day,  and  the  evening ;  but 
the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  these  hymns  are  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  metre  and  rhyme :  they  are  composed  on  the  system  of 
parallelism^  which  we  find  exemplified  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
inspired  poetry  generally.  This  system  is  advocated  by  Mr. 
Evans  in  the  Treatise  on  Hymnology,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  book,  as  the  only  mode  of  poetical  composition  which  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  he  points  out 
with  great  force  all  the  objections  which  present  themselves  to 
the  use  of  metrical  hymns.  His  remarks  on  this  point  are  amply 
deserving  of  attention ;  and  they  will  have  one  good  effect  at 
least, — in  inducing  men  to  pause  before  they  express  regret  that 
our  Reformers  did  not  retain  the  ancient  metncal  hymns  in  our 
Ritual ;  or  before  they  seek  to  re-appropriate  those  hymns.  We 
think  that  many  of  the  hymns  in  this  volume  have  caught  no 
small  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms. 
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IX. — The  Parents^  School  and  College  Guide;  or.  Liber  Seio- 
lasticm.  By  Bichabd  Gilbert.  (Second  Ediiion.)  Sm.  8vo. 
London :  Bivingtons. 

^^  An  account  of  all  the  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibi- 
tions at  the  Universities  of  Oxfora,  Cambridge,  Durham,  and 
Dublin,  by  whom  founded,  and  whether  open  or  restricted  to 
particular  places  and  persons:  also  of  such  Colleges,  Public 
Schools,  endowed  Grammar  Schools,  chartered  Companies  of  the 
City  of  London,  Corporate  Bodies,  Trustees,  &c.,  as  have  Uni- 
versity privileges  attached  to  them  or  in  their  patronage ;  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Universities,  Colleges,  Com- 
panies, Corporate  Bodies,  &c.,^^  is  a  work  which  only  reauires  to 
be  known  in  order  to  obtain  an  extensive  circulation.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert has  evidently  bestowed  great  labour  in  collecting  his  mate- 
rials ;  and  in  this  second  edition  of  his  useful  compilation  he  has 
received  assistance  from  the  heads  of  houses  in  the  universities, 
and  from  the  principals  of  many  of  the  colleges  and  schools. 


X. — Hierologm;  oTy  the  Church  Tourists.    By  the  Rev.  J.  M. 

Neale.  12mo.  London:  Burns. 

There  are  so  many  indications  in  this  work  of  abilities  and 
attainments  which  might,  if  well  directed,  have  been  of  much 
service  to  the  Church,  that  we  cannot  but  lament  the  tone  and  the 
principles  which  pervade  it.  Mr.  Neale  speaks  of  the  middle  ages 
m  contradistinction  to  our  own,  as  "  Catholic  times : ""  our  ancient 
parish  churches  were  "reared  by  Catholic  hands ;'*^  (PP«4?,  5,) 
the  meaning  apparently  being,  that  the  Reformed  Churcn  is  no 
longer  Catholic.  The  revival  of  Church  principles  in  England 
was,  it  appears,  the  subject  of  a  reflation : — A  hermit  of  great 
sanctity  in  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  "  favoured 
with  a  vision"  concerning  the  future  fortunes  of  the  English 
Church,  and  Mr.  Neale  gravely  traces  its  fulfilment  in  the  events 
of  the  present  day.  It  would  be  a  laborious  task  to  cite  all  the 
instances  of  indiscretion,  flippancy,  and  error,  in  this  volume ;  but 
the  following  lines  may  suffice  to  show  the  author's  principles : — 

Oh,  the  good  old  times  of  England !     Ere  in  her  evil  day, 
From  their  holy  faith  and  their  ancient  rites  her  people  fell  away  • .  • 
And  when  the  soul  was  fled  from  earth,  the  Church  could  yet  do  more* 
For  the  chaunting  priests  came  slow  in  front,  and  the  Cross  went  on 

before ; 
And  o*er  the  poor  man's  pall  they  bade  the  sacred  banner  wave, 
To  teach  her  sons  that  Holy  Church  hath  victory  o'er  the  grave. 
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"  But  times  and  things  are  altered  now  •  •  • 
No  gentle  Nun  with  her  comfort  sweet,  no  Friar  standeth  nigh, 
With  ghostly  strength  and  holy  love  to  close  the  poor  man*s  eye  . .  . 
"We  mourn  not  for  our  abbey-lands ;  e'en  pass  they  as  they  may  I 
But  we  mourn  because  the  tyrant  found  a  richer  spoil  than  they : 
He  cast  away,  as  a  thing  defiled,  the  remembrance  of  the  just ; 
And  the  relics  of  our  martyrs  he  scattered  to  the  dust ; 
Yet  two,  at  least,  in  their  holy  shrines,  escaped  the  spoiler's  hand. 
And  S.  Cuthbert  and  S.  Edward  might  alone  redeem  a  land. 


•  •  •  • 


*'  England  of  saints ! 
Again  shall  long  processions  sweep  through  Lincoln's  minster  pile  ; 
Again  shall  banner,  cross,  and  cope  gleam  through  the  incensed  aisle ; 
And  the  faithful  dead  shall  claim  their  part  in  the  Church's  thought- 
ful prayer, 
And  the  daily  sacrifice  to  God  be  duly  offered  there." 

We  must  pause  here.  We  certainly  feel  disposed  to  a^i^e  with 
Mr.  Newman,  in  his  last  volume  of  sermons,  that  there  is  danger 
in  some  quarters  of  substituting  a  mere  taste  for  the  aesthetics  of 
religion  for  all  that  constitutes  its  essence  and  reality.  We 
sliould  rejoice  to  see  the  whole  system  of  the  English  Church 
(even  in  mere  external  matters)  fully  carried  into  effect ;  but 
there  are  far  more  important  things  than  banners,  crosses,  copes, 
&;c. ;  and  we  more  than  doubt  the  lawfuhsss  of  agitating  such 
questions  when  the  public  mind  is  wholly  unfitted  for  them,  and 
when  their  introduction  (especially  if  regarded  as  prominent 
points  in  a  religious  system)  is  calculated  to  impede  the  progress 
of  really  vital  and  essential  truth. 

XI. — Selections  from  the  Kur-dn^  commonly  called  in  England  the 
Koran,  By  Edwakd  William  Lane.  8vo.  London :  Mad- 
den, and  Co. 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Lane,  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  have 
been  fully  established  by  his  "  Translation  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,^  and  his  work  on  "  The  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians.'^  The  work  now  before  us  consists  of 
selections  from  the  Koran  on  all  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant points  of  religious  dogma  and  history.  The  version  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Lane,  and  carefully  compared  with  that  of 
Sale,  and  with  the  Arabic  commentaries  of  the  Jel^leyn.  Tlic 
introduction,  taken  from  Sale'*s  "  Preliminary  Discourse,''  with 
corrections  and  additions,  comprises  a  very  copious  and  complete 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahomedanism,  including  a 
life  of  its  founder.  On  the  whole,  this  work  seems  very  well  cal- 
culated to  supply  authentic  information  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
becoming  acquamted  with  the  principal  features  of  Islamism. 
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XII. — 8C.  PatricJc's  Purgatory;  ofi  Essay  en  the  Legends  of 
Purqatory^  Helly  and  Paradise^  current  during  the  middle  ages. 
By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A,^  F.A.B.  12aio.   London:  J.  R- 

Smith. 

It  is  on  all  accounts  most  desirable  that  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  middle  ages  should  be  fully  understood  in  the  present 
day,  when  men  seem  disposed,  by  a  not  unnatural  reaction,  to 
regard  only  the  merits  and  the  virtues  of  those  ages,  and  to  keep 
out  of  view  their  defects.  Mr.  Wright''s  publication  is  valuable 
as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  popular  religion  under 
the  mediaeval  system.  He  has  treated  the  legends  of  Purgatory, 
Hell,  and  Paradise,  not  controversially,  but  simply  as  forming  a 
curious  chapter  in  mediaeval  literature.  The  results  of  nis 
labours,  however,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  a  theological 
point  of  view;  while  the  antiquarian,  and  even  the  general 
reader  will  find  interest  and  amusement  in  his  pages.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  the  preface  are  of  considerable  importance  and 
weight,  as  testifying  to  circumstances  of  which  Mr.  Wright  may 
bo  considered  a  competent  witness. 

*'  By  the  researches  and  observations  which  I  have  made  myself,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  crime  and  vice  were  infinitely  more  prevalent  and  in 
their  worst  forms,  during  the  ages  of  papal  supremacy,  than  at  any 
other  period  of  history,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  most  degenerate 
period  of  the  Roman  Ccesars.  1  can  add,  both  from  my  own  observa* 
tions,  and  from  those  of  a  friend  who  has  passed  much  of  his  life  in 
examining  the  judicial  records  of  the  English  local  courts,  that  the 
amount  of  crime  diminished  in  our  own  country  constantly,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  that  it  appears  to 
have  risen  again  very  suddenly  under  James  1.  and  Charles  I. ;  that  it 
began  to  diminish  quickly  again  under  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  immorality  in  the  higher  classes  afler  the  Restoration,  the 
general  morality  of  the  people  has  been  continually  improving  down  to 
the  present  time." — Preface^  p.  vi. 

These  facts  are  of  great  value,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
them  established  on  ample  and  unexceptionable  evidence. 

XIII. — An  Analysis  o/*  the  Exposition  of  the  Creed  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  By  W.  H.  Mill,  2>.2>.,  Chaplain  to  the  Archhishap 
of  Canterbury.  8vo.     Cambridge  :  Deightons. 

Theological  students,  who  are  reading  Bishop  Pearson'*s  in- 
estimable work  on  the  Creed,  will  derive  much  assistance  from 
the  masterly  analysis  which  Dr.  Mill  has  lately  republished  in  this 
country.  Originally  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  Bishop'^s 
College,  Calcutta,  over  which  the  respected  auUior  formerly  pre- 
sided, it  oompriseB  some  valuable  matter  in  reference  to  the 
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peculiar  forms  of  Pagan  theology  prevalent  in  India ;  and  it  wUl 
therefore  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  who 
may  be  destined  to  take  part  in  the  Christian  missions  established 
in  that  vast  region  of  idolatry. 

XIV. — The  position  of  the  Analican  Churchy  and  the  Work  that  is 
be/ore  her :  being  a  collection  of  Occasional  Sermons  on  the  more 
important  topics  of  the  day.  By  the  Bev.  G.  £.  Bibkr,  LL.D. 
London:  Rivingtons. 

The  discourses  comprised  in  this  volume  are  on  the  following 
interesting  subjects : — The  worship  of  God,  as  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  —  The  present  crisis  of  the  Church  —  The  ministerial 
office,  and  the  duty  of  common  prayer — Christian  Education; 
its  right  foundation ;  its  necessity  for  the  safety  of  the 
Church;  the  sin  of  neglecting  it — The  doctrine  of  reserve — 
The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist — The  best  mode  of  opposing 
tendencies  to  Romanism — Catholic  Communion.  Dr.  Biber's 
style  is  forcible  and  eloquent,  and  his  sermons  possess  a  peculiar 
character  of  freshness  and  reality,  written  as  they  are,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  feelings  of  those  to 
^Yhom  they  are  addressed.  Their  frankness  and  sincerity  are 
quite  apparent :  Dr.  Biber  has  adopted  perhaps  the  best  mode  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  in  which  sound  Churchmen  are  so  often 
placed,  by  the  fullest  and  most  unreserved  statements  of  his 
views ;  and  while  there  are  particular  subjects,  such  as  that  of 
"  Reserve,''  and  Dn  PuseVs  "  Sermon  on  the  Eucharist,''  in 
which  his  views  are  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  some  of  the 
authors  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  there  is  much,  very  much, 
to  be  found  in  his  volume  which  eveiy  good  Churchman  must 
warmly  approve.  The  second  sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist 
appears  to  us  to  comprise  a  very  admirable  exposition  of  this 
important  subject :  the  first  is  of  a  more  controversial  character. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  which  will  furnish  a  fair  specimen  of 
Dr.  Biber's  style.  In  allusion  to  the  prevalent  want  of  devotion 
and  Christian  love  he  remarks  :— 

"  This  being  the  true  cause  of  the  dangers  by  which  we  are  encom- 
passed, there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  remedies  which  must  be 
applied,  if  from  those  dangers  we  are,  by  God's  blessing,  to  be  de- 
livered. We  must  return  to  a  more  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  the 
brethren ;   we  must  cultivate  in  ourselves,  and  in  one  another,  holy 

devotion  and  godly  union If  you  are  afraid,  as  justly  you  may  be, 

of  the  advances  of  Popery  ;  if  you  are  desirous  of  making  head  against 
them,  you  must,  brethren,  surrender  that  selfishness,  that  coldness, 
that  pride  of  heart,  which  unhappily  alienates  those  who  call  them- 
selves fellow-members  of  Christ's  body,  both  from  one  another  and 
from  Christ  their  common  Head ;  yoa  ttoat  bring  to  bear  upon  your- 
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selves  that  holy  discipline  by  which  love  is  kindled,  devotion  inflamedv 
and  union  promoted,  according  to  Christ's  appointment.  •  •  If  we  were 
but  willing,  brethren,  to  fill  up  in  good  earnest  the  outline  of  a  life  of 
piety  and  charity  which  our  Church  presents  to  us  ;  if  we  were  diligent 
in  the  daily  offering  of  our  praises  and  prayers  unto  God  in  the  public 
congregation,  in  the  house  of  his  common  worship ;  if  we  were  frequent 
and  devout  partakers  of  the  holy  mysteries  of  Christ's  most  blessed 
body  and  blood ...  we  should  have  no  need  to  live  in  fear  of  Popery,  of 
its  wiles  and  its  abominations.*' — pp.  219,  220. 

With  these  sound  and  truly  Christian  views  we  most  entirely 
concur. 

XV. — 1.  Scriptural  Communion  with  God,  or  the  Holy  Bible  ar- 

ranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological  order,  <$•<?.  By  the  Jftev. 

George  Townsend,  M.A,,  Canon  of  Durham.    Farts  I.  and 

II,   8vo.     London:  Bivingtons. 
2.  Pietas  Domestica,  Sfc,    By  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  Samuel  Best, 

M,A.  12mo.     London:  Cleaver. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Townsend^s  work  is  to  assist  parents  and 
heads  of  families  in  communicating  Scriptural  knowledge  to  their 
children  and  servants,  and  to  supply  materials  for  family-worship. 
With  this  view  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  are  divided  into 
sections  of  a  moderate  length,  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  an 
exposition  or  address,  and  followed  by  a  prayer.  Copious  histo- 
rical and  exegetical  notes  are  added.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  examine  the  contents,  we  have  been  most  favourably 
impressed  :  and  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  recommending  the  work 
as  a  valuable  help  to  those  for  whom  it  is  more  immediately  de- 
signed, and  as  a  useful  commentary  to  the  student  of  divinity. 

Mr.  Best's  '^  Pietas  Domestica  is  also  designed  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  family  worship.  It  comprises  prayers  for  every 
day  m  the  week,  selected  from  our  Ritual ;  a  calendar  of  short 
lessons  for  daily  worship  throughout  the  year ;  and  very  short 
discourses  on  all  the  services  appointed  by  the  Ritual  for  Sundays 
and  Holy-days.  The  brevity  of  these  discourses,  combined  witli 
much  simplicity  and  devotion,  and  a  truly  reverential  feeling 
towards  the  Church,  will,  we  doubt  not,  make  them  as  extensively 
popular  as  they  ought  to  be. 

XVI. — 1.  Sermons  on  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Practice.    By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  M.A.  8vo.    London :  Rivingtons. 

2.  Plain  Parochial  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  James  Slade,  M.A. 
vol.  V.  12mo.     London :  Rivinetons. 

3.  Israel  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  <y<?.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Trower, 
M.A.  8vo.    London:  Kivingtons. 
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4.  Elisha*8  Staff  in  the  hand  of  Gehaziy  and  other  Sermons.  By  the 
Rev,  Henry  Hopwood.  12ino.     London:  Hatchards. 

Mr.  Wat  song's  sermons  are  written  in  a  tone  of  cordial  and 
dutiful  affection  to  the  English  Church,  which,  in  times  like 
those  in  which  we  live,  is  more  than  ever  valuable.  They  display 
an  integrity,  an  honesty,  a  firmness  in  the  maintenance  of 
catholic  truth,  and  catholic  discipline,  ^Hhrough  evil  report  and 
good  report,""  which  is  truly  refreshing.  Mr.  Watson  holds  his 
course  nrmly  between  tendencies  to  Bomanism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tendencies  to  Puritanism  on  the  other :  his  standards  are  the 
Prayer- Book,  and  the  other  formularies  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Church ;  and  in  the  excellent  volume  before  us,  he  has  applied 
himself  to  establish  the  faith  of  her  members  in  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  guide  them  amidst  the  contro- 
versies of  the  present  times.  We  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

"  There  is  now  a  fearful  error  abroad,  confounding  the  restoration  of 
those  who,  after  Baptism,  have  fallen  into  sin,  with  the  new  birth  which 
iirst  unites  us  to  Christ.  In  fact,  Regeneration  is  made  to  mean  any 
thing  and  every  thing  but  what  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  define 
it ;  and  then,  with  this  creature  of  their  own  imaginings  before  them, 
men  deny  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  concurrent  teaching  of 
all  professing  Christians  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  say  that  there  is 
not  remission  of  sins  in  Baptism :  that  the  atonement  is  not  then 
applied :  that  we  do  not  then  put  on  Christ.  Beware,  my  brethren, 
of  looking  for  the  new  birth  in  ecstasies  and  fervours.  '  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit.'  To  tell  which  way  the  breeze  is  setting,  whence 
its  current  comes,  we  must  see  or  feel  its  action.  In  its  sound  it  gives 
no  indication  of  its  course.  But  if  it  impel  us  in  one  direction,  and 
retard  us  in  another,  then  we  can  determine  somewhat  about  it.  If  we 
see  it  filling  the  full-set  sails,  and  carrying  the  ship  which  hoists  them 
quickly  into  the  desired  haven,  then  we  speak  with  some  confidence  of 
its  whence  and  whither.  And  so  Regeneration  is  not  to  be  known  nor 
understood  save  by  the  holiness  and  devotedness  of  life,  which  indicate 
that  the  work  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  begun,  is  being  carried  on  by 
his  gracious  co-operation  to  perfection." — pp.  29,  30. 

The  twenty-four  sermons  which  this  volume  comprises,  are  on 
the  principal  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christians :  on  the  Church, 
Public  Service,  the  Sacraments,  &c. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Slade'*s  "plain  parochial  Sermons,'' 
comprises  twenty-six  discourses,  which  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
for  country  congregations.     They  are  earnest  and  practical. 

Mr.  Trower's  work  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
first  fifteen  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  forming  a  plain 
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commentary,  and  designed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  fiunfly 
instruction. 

Several  of  the  sermons  in  Mr.  Hopwood^s  little  volume  have 
been  preached  before  members  of  the  Royal  family.  Their  tone 
is  generally  very  pleasing;  and  they  abound  in  allusions  and 
quotations  which  evince  the  author^s  familiarity  with  the  writings 
of  some  of  our  best  poets. 

xvTi. — The  Catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  vindieatedf  <Mnd  the 
aUeged  Catholicity  of  the  Roman  Church  disproved.  By  the  Bev. 
G.  E.  BiBEB,  LLJ),    8vo.     London:  Bivingtons. 

We  are  glad  to  see  collected  in  this  form  the  valuable  series  of 
Letters  which  Dr.  Biber  published  on  occasion  of  the  temporary 
lapse  of  a  clergyman  from  the  Anglo-Catholic  communion.  Every 
true  member  of  the  Church  must  feel  very  grateful  for  the  ability 
and  learning  which  have  been,  in  this  most  excellent  work,  put 
forth  in  her  vindication. 

XVIII. — 1.  Amhrose  Ward,  or  the  Dissenter  reclaimed.    London: 
Cleaver. 

2.  The  Distant  Hills.    London :  Bivingtons. 

3.  The  Two  Kingdoms,     London :  Seeley. 

4.  Truth  without  Prejudice.     London :  Bivingtons. 

5.  What  is  the  Church  of  Christ  f     London :  Bivingtons. 

6.  Preces  Select<e.    London :  Bivingtons. 

7.  History  of  Jerusalem^  from  the  German.    By  Sophia 

Taylor.     London :  Wertheim. 

8.  Select  Tales  from  the  Arabian  and  other  sources.    Lon- 

don :  Bums. 

9.  The  Strange  Planet,  and  other  Stories.   London :  Hatch- 

ards. 

The  several  publications  of  which  we  have  transcribed  the 
titles  are  designed  chiefly  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  and 
we  have  therefore  included  them  in  the  same  notice.  ^'  Ambrose 
Ward^  is  an  interesting  and  well  written  tale,  tracing  the  process 
by  which  a  young  man  of  abilities,  who  had  been  perverted  by  the 
evil  spirit  of  Dissent  and  Badicalism,  is  brought  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church.  Much  sound  and  wholesome  instruction  is 
conveyed  in  this  unpretending  volume.  ^^  The  Distant  Hills^  can 
need  no  commendation  from  us :  all  who  have  perused  ^^  The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross  ^^  will  be  desirous  to  renew  the  pleasure 
which  they  have  derived  from  that  exquisite  allegory.  '^  The 
Two  Kingdoms'^  is  also  an  allegory,  but  written  on  principles 
which  we  cannot  approve  in  lul  respects;   for  instance,  the 
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entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  is  represented  as 
something  quite  different  from  baptism.  ^'  Truth  without  Pre- 
judice^"*  comprises  practical,  spiritual,  and  doctrinal  instructions, 
which  are  well  fitted  for  general  perusal  by  young  and  imperfectly 
educated  persons.  It  is  free  from  controversy,  and  is  written  in 
a  charitable  and  pious  spirit.  "  What  is  the  Church  V  is  also  a 
useful  manual,  pointing  out  more  especially  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  of  Churchmen,  and  well  calculated  to  promote 
sobriety  of  devotion  in  times  of  religious  excitement.  The 
^^  Preces  Selectse^^  are  for  the  use  of  Harrow  School,  and  consist 
of  prayers  partly  selected  from  the  Bitual  and  partly  from  other 
sources,  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  young  persons  for 
whom  it  IS  designed.  The  selection  seems  to  have  been  made 
with  much  judgment ;  and  we  wish  all  success  to  this  attempt  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes  in  the 
community.  "  The  History  of  Jerusalem^  is  trai^ted  from  the 
German  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Ball,  "  Member  of  the  Rhenish  Pro- 
testant Church,^'*  and  is  a  digest  of  the  information  supplied  by 
the  works  of  Von  Raumer,  Schubert,  Robinson,  &ic.,  in  reference 
to  the  modem  state  of  Jerusalem,  with  accounts  of  its  ancient 
history.  Its  merits  scarcely  extend  further  than  piety  and  good 
intention.  The  ^^  Select  Tales  from  the  Arabian,  ^  &;c.,  supply  a 
desideratum — a  purified  edition  of  the  '^  Arabian  Nights\  and 
they  deserve  to  be  extensively  popular.  "  The  Strange  Planet,^ 
&;c.,  is  a  collection  of  allegoncal  tales,  in  which  the  chief  truths 
and  lessons  of  Revelation  are  conveyed  in  a  mode  which  is  most 
calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of  children.  Its  doctrines  seem 
in  general  to  be  unobjectionable ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  neat 
woodcuts. 

XIX. — Brief  Notes  an  the  Church  of  Scotland^  from  1555  to  1842, 
S^c.  By  E.  C.  Habington,  Incumbent  of  St,  JDavid^  Exeter. 
8vo.     Exeter:  Hannaford.     London:  Rivingtons. 

In  the  space  of  little  more  than  100  pages,  the  author  of  this 
work  has  stated  all  the  leading  events  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation ;  referred  in  proof  to  all  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information ;  shown  the  invalidity  of 
Presbyterian  ordinations ;  and  furnished  accurate  details  of  the 
constitution  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  We  have  seldom 
seen  so  great  a  mass  of  information  so  well  condensed. 

XX. — Pamphlets,  Detached  Sermons,  Periodicals,  &c. 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  has  published  a  Pamphlet 
on  '^  The  Law  relating  to  Simony,  with  a  view  to  its  revision  ^^ 
(Hatchards)  ;  the  object  being  '^  to  remove  unnecessary  fiM^rw?  ^s 
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tionsy  and  relieve  certain  transactions  from  the  undeserved  odium 
which  attaches  to  them  as  simoniacal.^     We  should  certainly 
rejoice  to  see  a  revision  of  the  law,  but  not  in  the  way  of  reUusing 
any  of  the  few  remaining  impediments  against  an  abominable 
traffic  in  sacred  things. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  W.  White, 
of  Doctors'*  Commons,  for  a  reprint  of  a  translation  of  Cardinal 
Otho'*s  Constitutions,  with  Notes  (Bivingtons),  which  formerly 
appeared  in  the  British  Magazine  by  desire  of  its  lamented  and 
revered  editor,  Hugh  James  Rose. — "  A  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Times,  on  the  Cause  of  the  Poor,""  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Vincent 
(Cadell),  Is  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  New  Poor  Law,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality. — We  have 
derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  '^  A  Paper  on  Monu- 
ments,'* by  the  Rev.  J.  Armstrong,  of  Exeter.     The  bod  taste 
so  often  manifested  in  our  sepulchral  memorials  is  criticized  with 
equal  justice  and  wit  in  this  clever  and  amusing  paper. — The 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hall,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Watson,  of  Chel- 
tenham, have  published  detached  Sermons ;  the  former  *'  on  the 
Character  of  Miriam '^  (Wix);  the  latter  entitled,  ^'Reverence 
for  Forms  not  Formalism "'  (Rivingtons).     Both  Sermons  have 
been  published  "  by  request.*"     Mr.  Watson's  Sermon  is  able  and 
interesting. — Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have  existed 
in  the  Church  on  some  of  the  views  or  suggestions  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  labours 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  reviving  attention  to  the  im- 
portant topics  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and  the  decorous 
celebration  of  Divine  Service.     To  this  revival,  the  "  Ecclesiolo- 
gist,"  of  which  Nos.  XXIX.  and  XXX.  are  now  before  us,  has 
much  contributed.     These  numbers  are  full  of  interest  for  all 
students  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 

We  have  seen  with  satisfaction  several  numbers  of  a  useful 
little  publication,  entitled,  "  The  Churchman'*s  Monthly  Compa- 
nion,""  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  which  is  adapted  for  circulation 
amongst  young  persons  and  the  lower  classes  ;  and  to  which  we 
wish  all  success. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
^^  Cleaver's  Companion  for  Churchmen,  a  Calendar  containing  the 
Lessons,'"  &;c.,  as  a  convenient  manual  for  those  who  are  desirous 
of  obeying  the  directions  of  the  Church. 

LITERARY    INTELLIGENCE. 

We  have  to  announce  that  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Dansey's 
learned  and  most  valuable  work,  the  "  HorsB  Decanicse  Rurales," 
is  preparing  for  publication.  This  edition  will  be  enriched  by 
additional  matter  in  reference  to  the  Churches  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 
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AMERICA. 

Romish  Missions  in  North  America. — A  letter  from  Madeira  men- 
tions the  arrival  of  two  French  priests,  Chasse  and  Vabret,  on  their 
passage  to  the  diocese  of  Vincennes,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  where,  it 
is  stated,  (Roman)  Catholicism  is  making  rapid  progress  ;  the  number 
of  churches  having  increased,  within  the  last  eight  years,  from  two  to 
sixty-seven.  The  Protestant  college  at  Vincennes  had  been  purchased, 
and  converted  into  a  Romish  seminary.  Attached  to  this  mission  is  a 
congregation  of  Sisters  of  Providence,  who  have  an  establishment  for 
the  instruction  of  American  young  women  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
at  Sainte-Marie-dcs-Bois. 

The  Jesuits  in  South  America, — The  legislatures  of  New  Granada 
and  of  Guatemala  have  opened  those  countries  to  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
flocking  there  in  great  numbers.  Eighteen  Spanish  Jesuits  embarked, 
in  January  last,  at  Havre,  for  the  state  of  New  Granada.  In  North 
America  likewise,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
Jesuits  is  said  to  be  very  great. 

AUSTRALIA. 

State  of  the  Diocese, — Tlie  Bishop  of  Australia  gives  a  melancholy 
account  of  the  state  of  his  diocese,  in  which  all  efforts  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  objects  have  been  paralysed  by  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  the  colony.  New  churches  in  progress  of  erection  have  neces- 
sarily been  abandoned  to  the  dilapidating  effects  of  the  weather.  The 
Bishop  was  to  embark,  on  the  15th  of  September  last,  at  Port  Philip, 
for  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  on  a  visitation  to  that  part  of  his  dio- 
cese. 

New  Churches, — A  stone  church,  with  a  parsonage,  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Penwortham,  Stanley  county.  South  Australia,  and  a  wooden 
church,  ten  miles  to  the  north,  on  the  Hutt  River.  The  erection  of  a 
church  is  also  in  contemplation  at  the  Vasse,  in  Western  Australia. 

Missionary  Operations, — Four  clergymen  are  at  this  time  engaged 
in  the  mission  beyond  the  boundaries,  viz.  at  Portland,  Maneroo,  Cla- 
rence River,  and  Moreton  Bay. 

Romish  Movements. — A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  has  been  erected 
at  Sydney,  on  ground  given  by  Wm.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Churchhill. 

AUSTRIA. 

Censorship, — It  is  rumoured  that  new  and  severe  measures  are  about 
to  be  taken  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  not  only  by  a  stricter  cen- 
sorship over  works  printed  within  the  Austrian  states,  but  chiefly  by 
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preventive  regulations  respecting  the  importation  of  works  printed  in 
other  countries. 

Died,  Dec.  28,  1S43,  at  Vienna,  Prince  CoUoredo,  Grand  Master  of 

the  Imperial  Household. 

BARBADOS. 

The  Bishop  of  Barbados  and  the  titular  Bishop  of  Olympus. — ^The 
Vicar-Apostolic  of  the  Romish  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  Daniel  Mac- 
donald,  Bishop  of  Olympus  in  pariibuSy  has  published  a  tirade  upon 
the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Parry,  the  newly 
appointed  Bishop  of  Barbados.  The  occasion  of  it  were  some  passages 
reflecting  neither  uncharitably  nor  unjustly  on  the  character  of  the 
Romish  Church,  contained  in  a  Visitation  Report  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
Propagation  Society,  extracts  from  which  were  printed  in  the  "  Trini- 
dad Standard."  The  Vicar-Apostolic,  wroth  at  the  intimation  that  the 
instruction  of  the  Romish  clergy  might  be  "  more  scriptural,"  exclaims  : 
'*  What  is  'scriptural?'  It  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  nose  of  wax, 
fitting  every  face,  from  the  turbulent  enthusiast  of  Munster,  to  the 
fanatical  rioter  at  Canterbury  ;  and  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Joanna 
Southcott ;  and  from  the  Commonwealth  to  tea  and  tract  societies  ; 
and  from  the  murderers  of  Mary  and  Charles  to  the  peace-loving  fol- 
lowers of  William  Penn."  Of  the  Church  of  England  he  thus  speaks  : 
*'  That  body,  for  which  the  Catholics  of  England — though  long  sitting 
by  the  waters  of  bitterness,  and  the  desolation  of  their  ancient  altars — 
must  ever  feel  regard,  for  it  has  not  allowed  all  to  be  utterly  destroyed, 
but  has  conserved  some  of  the  best  monuments  of  ancient  faith, — that 
high-bom,  and  learned,  and  affluent  body — the  Church  of  England — 
what  has  it  become  ?  I  say  it  in  deep-felt  sadness,  and  not  in  heartless 
exultation  :  what  is  it,  but  a  *  form  of  Christianity,'  wasted  by  •  scrip- 
tural' atrophy,  and  fast  vanishing  from  among  men?"  The  Bishop  of 
Barbados  has  replied,  in  the  "  Trinidad  Standard,"  in  temperate  and 
courteous  language,  vindicating  the  right  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
English  Church  to  speak  of  Popery  as  of  **  a  form  of  Christianity  deeply 
imbued  with  foreign  predilections,  and  sadly  debased  with  numerous 
superstitions," — that  being  the  sentence  which  had  most  particularly 
provoked  the  ire  of  the  titular  of  Olympus. 

BELGIUM. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Bruges, — An  exceedingly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Bruges  is  contained  in  Gorres* 
Historisch-politische  Blatter  fur  das  katholisvhe  Deutschland,  It  enters 
with  great  minuteness  into  the  course  pursued  by  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, Abbe  Carton,  in  the  instruction  of  a  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  surmounted  the  complicated  difficulties 
which  her  case  presented. 

Church  of  the  Jesuits, — The  Bishop  of  Ghent  has  consecrated  a  new 
church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  in  that  city. 
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CANADA. 

Church  Societies. — A  Church  Society  has  been  formed  in  the  diocese 
of  Montreal ;  and  the  Bishop  has  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity,  in  which,  after  stating  that  since  his  appointment,  less 
than  six  years  ago,  the  number  of  clergy  has  been  fully  doubled,  almost 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  at  home,  he  declares  it  "  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  diocese  can  go  on  for  ever  in  this  dependent  condi- 
tion, adding  burden  to  burden,  year  after  year,  without  limit,  to  those 
already  undertaken  by  its  generous  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  He  therefore  calls  upon  the  people  of  his  diocese  to  make 
vigorous  efforts  for  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  Church  Society  in  the  diocese  of  Toronto  presents 
a  gratifying  picture  of  the  liberality  of  the  colonists  in  making  perma- 
nent provision  for  their  clergy.  Still  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion are  but  most  inadequately  provided  for.  Out  of  324  townships, 
embracing  on  an  average  an  area  of  60,000  to  70,000  acres  each,  there 
are  but  eighty  which  have  a  resident  pastor. 

Romish  Missions. — Mgr.  Provencher,  Bishop  of  Juliopolis  in  par* 
tibus,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  St.  Boniface,  Upper  Canada,  is  absent  on 
a  visit  to  Europe,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  mission  under  his 
charge.  This  mission  is  the  farthest  to  the  North  of  all  the  Romish 
missions  in  America,  upwards  of  800  leagues  beyond  Quebec.  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  dispatched  from  it  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
the  Oregon  territory,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Jesuits. — On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  January,  beino:  the  feast  of 
the  holy  Name  of  Jesus,  the  Veni  Creator  was  chaunted  in  the  Romish 
cathedral  of  Montreal,  to  inaugurate  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  that  city.  About  twenty  of  the  order  have  already  arrived 
in  Canada.  The  Noviciate  of  Montreal  is  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  Jesuit  priests,  Luiset  and  Martin. 

DENMARK. 

Punishment  of  Anabaptists. — Three  Anabaptists  have  been  pro- 
secuted, and  sentenced  to  pecuniary  fines,  for  holding  illegal  religious 
meetings,  and  administering  the  Sacraments. 

EGYPT. 

Copy  of  the  Rosetta  Stone. -^ A  copy  of  the  celebrated  Rosetta 
Stone  has  been  discovered  at  Meroe,  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  is  engaged, 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  antiquarian  researches  throughout 
Egypt,  whence  he  is  to  proceed  to  Syria.  The  hieroglyphic  and 
hieratic  parts  of  the  inscription  on  the  Meroe  Stone  being  remarkably 
perfect,  great  light  will  be  thrown,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Young's 
surmise  of  the  trilingual  character  of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  upon  the 
subject  of  ancient  Egyptian  writing. 

r2 
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Romish  Missions. — The  French  Lazarists  have  obtained  from  Mehe- 
met  Ali  a  large  grant  of  land  and  of  building  materials^  for  the 
erection  of  a  college. 

FRANCE. 

The  Education  Question, — A  question  has  arisen  between  the  Church 
and    the   University,   the   termination   of   which   it   is  impossible    to 
anticipate.     The  indifferentism  to  which  the  government  of  France  is 
constitutionally  pledged,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rationalistic  and  infidel  tendency  of  that  philosophy,  which  has  laid 
hold  of  the  mind  of  *'  la  jeune  France,**  and   is   superseding  by  its 
tinsel   and  flattery   the   sterling   truth   and    wholesome  discipline   of 
genuine  wisdom,  furnishes  the  Clergy  and  the  Jesuits  with  the  most 
forcible  arguments  against  committing  the  rising  generations  of  the 
Church  to  the  influence  of  a  state  education,  conducted  professedly  and 
expressly  on  the  principle  of  indifference  to  all  religious  creeds.     But 
while  thus  an  unanswerable  case  is  made  out  against  the  state  and  its 
educational  organ,  the  University,  the  gross  superstitions,  the  arrogant 
pretensions,  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  party,  supply  the  state 
with  arguments  no  less  powerful  against  the  proposal  to  entrust  the 
nurture  of  the  national  mind  and  character  to  a  body  of  men  whose 
evident  object  is  to  darken  and  to  enslave  that  mind,  and  so  to  make 
it  subservient  to  the  worst  of  purposes.     It  would  be  quite  as  clearly 
wrong  to  hand  over  the  control  of  public  education  to  the  Romish 
Church,  which  is  practically  the  Church  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  be 
to  retain  it  in  the  hands  which  at  present  wield  it.     The  same  cause 
which  was  at  the  root  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  revolution, — the  want 
of  truth  and  holiness  in  either  of  the  two  systems  which  divided  then, 
as  they  do  now,  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  seems  to  present  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  only  healing  measure,  from  which  a 
national  regeneration  can  be  expected,  the  sound  and  religious  training 
up  of  the  rising  generations.     And  where  it  is  all  to  end,  who  shall 
tell? 

Meanwhile,  the  controversy  is  most  actively  carried  on.  The 
minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Villemain,  introduced  bis  **profet 
de  hi  sur  I  Instruction  secondaire"  on  the  2nd  of  February  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  by  an  elaborate  expose  of  the  views  on  which  it  is 
founded,  going  deeply  into  the  constitutional  history  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  as  affecting  this  question.  Before  that 
projet  becomes  the  law  of  France,  the  two  Chambers  will  be  converted 
into  an  arena  for  a  conflict  no  less  hot  than  that  which  the  contending 
parties  have  for  some  time  been  carrying  on  in  the  field  of  literature. 
The  press  teems  with  books  and  pamphlets ;  the  periodicals  are  filled 
with  letters  and  articles  on  this  momentous  question ;  and  that  from 
the  pens  of  the  chief  men  of  the  land.  Among  the  names  which 
appear  in  the  lists,  we  find  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  the  Archbishops 
of  Paris  and  of  Toulouse,  the  Bishops  of  Chartres,  Langres,  Limoges* 
Perpignan,  and  many  others  of  lesser  note.     Royalty  itself  is  almost 
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drawn  into  the  controversy.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  four  of  his 
suffragans  having  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king  on  this  question, 
and  published  it  in  the  papers,  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  replied  in  the 
Alomteur,  strongly  condemning  the  memorial  and  its  publication. 

Some  of  the  combatants  have  gone  far  enough  to  subject  themselves 
and  their  productions  to  the  interference  of  the  law.  Two  pamphlets, 
one  by  the  Abbe  Montonnet,  the  other  by  the  Abbe  Combalot,  a  popular 
preacher,  who  displayed  Rachel's  lamentation  for  her  children  on  his 
title-page,  have  been  seized  by  the  police,  and  proceedings  instituted 
against  the  authors.  The  latter  has  been  condemned  to  fifteen  days' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  4000  francs. 

While  the  main  battle  is  being  fought  in  the  legislative  assemblies 
and  in  the  field  of  literature,  occasional  skirmishes  take  place  in 
different  localities  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  Thus  the  Bishop  of 
Rcnnes  has  withdrawn  the  Chaplain  from  the  Royal  College  of  that  city, 
on  the  ground  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  remonstrances  against 
the  infidel  teaching  of  Mr.  Zevort,  the  professor  of  philosophy.  At 
Poitiers,  the  Protestants  complain  that  the  authorities,  from  an  undue 
leaning  to  the  Romish  party,  have  extruded  the  Protestant  Chaplain 
from  the  Royal  College,  who  was  anxious  to  continue  his  services  even 
gratuitously. 

The  spirit  by  which  the  Romish  party  is  animated,  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  circumstance  : — The  Revue  det  E coles,  published 
at  Piri(>ueux,  contains,  in  the  official  part  of  the  journal,  a  letter  from 
the  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  department  of  Dordogne,  to  the  teachers 
of  schools  in  that  department,  stating  that  he  has  been  informed  by  the 
(Roman)  clergy  of  the  introduction  of  Bibles  and  Gospels  into  the 
schools,  which,  he  says,  *'  contain  precepts  opposed  to  the  true  re- 
ligion." The  letter  directs  the  immediate  removal  of  "  those  dan- 
gerous books "  from  the  schools  ;  and  intimates  that  the  inspector, 
accompanied  by  the  priest  of  the  parish,  intends  forthwith  to  visit  every 
school,  when  all  such  books,  if  still  found  in  it,  will  be  burnt.  The 
only  books  which  the  inspector  will  allow  to  be  used  in  any  of  the 
schools,  are — 1,  the  Catechism  of  the  diocese;  2,  a  reading  book  of 
moral  tendency  ;  3,  an  arithmetic  book.  The  whole  question  will,  no 
doubt,  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Liberty  of  Worship. — Another  question,  which  will  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  Chambers,  is  the  extent  of  toleration  to  be  allowed 
to  the  Protestant  bodies.  Many  of  the  Protestant  congregations  are 
petitioning  the  legislature  for  an  unlimited  liberty  of  worship  for  sects 
of  every  creed,  while  others  only  wish  for  a  removal  of  certain  restric- 
tions to  which  the  regularly  recognised  Protestant  Churches  are  sub- 
jected in  places  where  the  number  of  Protestants  is  insufficient  to  sup* 
port  a  stated  ministry.  The  Consistory  of  Nimes  has  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  extreme  liberal  party,  by  advocating  the  more  limited 
measure  in  a  circular,  in  which  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
consistories  alone  have  a  right  to  authorise  the  holding  of  Protestant 
religious  assemblies. 
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Missions  to  China. — A  charitable  institution  has  been  fonned  under 
the  name  *'  Oeuvre  de  la  Sainte-Enfance ; "  which  has  for  its  object 
to  redeem  pagan  children  in  idolatrous  countries,  especially  in  China, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  them  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  It 
is  to  be  supported  mainly  by  the  contributions  of  young  persons,  and 
has  received  the  countenance  of  several  of  the  French  Bishops.  The 
Pere  Lacordaire  thus  alluded  to  it  in  his  farewell  discourse  at  Notre 
Dame :  '*  You  know  that  long  lost  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  ruled  over  by  a  system  of  human  mechanism  which  is  indeed  ex- 
ceedingly  ancient,  and  founded  on  great  learning,  yet  for  all  that  it  has 
not  prevented  that  people  from  being  the  only  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  term  'a  silly  people'  is  justly  applicable.  You  perceive  at 
once  that  I  am  speaking  of  China.  Well !  in  this  land  of  China,  brim- 
ful as  it  is  of  the  purely  human  civilization  of  the  mandarin  system, 
there  exists  a  crying  and  standing  crime  against  infancy,  which  bears 
witness  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  word  of  man  alone  rules  over  that 
country.  There  is  a  hope  now  of  our  being  able  to  diminish  the  extent 
of  this  crime  committed  by  force  against  extreme  feebleness,  since  an 
heretical  nation,  which,  however,  affords  hopes  of  a  return  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  has  opened  to  us  the  gates  of  that  distant  empire.  The 
Christian  van-guard  seems  to  have  penetrated  thither,  and  to  be  pre- 
paring there  events  concurrent  with  God*s  work  among  the  European 
nations.  As  soon  as  the  first  flashes  of  this  new  light  appeared,  an 
illustrious  prelate,  [the  Bishop  of  Nancy,]  one  to  whom  Catholic  France 
is  deeply  indebted,  and  who,  I  may  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends  among  the  French  clergy,  established  a  charity  intended  for  the 
redemption  and  baptism  of  the  outcast  children  of  China :  he  gave  it 
the  name  *  Oeuvre  de  la  Sainte-Enfance,'  because  of  Christian  children 
he  asked  aid  and  protection  for  their  little  Chinese  brethren.  I  recom- 
mend this  charity  to  you,  in  order  that  hereafter,  when  China  shall  be 
Christian  and  civilized,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  from  the  pulpits  of 
France  voices  were  raised  on  behalf  of  a  species  of  misfortune  which 
seemed  so  foreign  to  us  ;  and  that  it  was  the  little  children  of  France 
who,  with  their  pence,  redeemed  both  the  present  and  future  life  of  so 
many  victims.  Industry  will  hereafter  introduce  its  railroads  into  China ; 
we  shall  have  outstripped  it  by  the  introduction  of  Christian  love." 
— The  steam  frigate  VArchimede^  bound  for  China,  in  the  service  of 
the  French  embassy,  takes  out  fifteen  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  to 
whom  the  government  has  given  a  free  passage  to  that  country. 

Parochial  Statistics. — The  Bishop  of  Nevers  has  published,  under 
date  of  December  7th,  1843,  a  circular  explanatory  of  his  mandate  of 
the  15th  of  September  last,  on  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  on 
reserved  cases.  In  this  circular  the  Bishop  invites  the  curates  of  his 
diocese  to  keep  parochial  registers,  containing  the  history  of  their 
respective  parishes  as  far  back  as  possible,  and  furnishes  them  with  a 
tabular  form  of  statement  on  a  variety  of  points  on  which  they  are  to 
collect  information,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  complete  body  of 
ecclesiastical  statistics.     A  similar  order,  embracing  within  its  scope 
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architectural   researches,  has  been   published  by  the  Archbishop  of 
lUieims. 

Ecclesiastical  Archaeology^ — The  Historical  Cominittee  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Paris  has  determined,  on  the  proposition  of  M.  Auguste 
Leprevostf  to  collect  all  the  information  respecting  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments of  which  it  is  possessed,  in  a  work  to  be  illustrated  by  designs. 

Restoration  of  an  ancient  Church. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  that  of  Aubervilliers- 
les-Vertus,  is  about  to  be  restored.  It  suffered  greatly  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  in  1815,  being  repeatedly  taken  and  re-taken  by  the 
contending  forces. 

Modern  Miracles* — A  subscription  has  been  opened,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Die,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  parish 
church  of  Mathincourt,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  P.  Fourrier,  who 
was  priest  of  this  parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  a  stout  opponent  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  founded,  with 
the  approbation  of  Paul  V.,  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  a  congregation  of  regular  canons,  and  a  congregation  of  nuns, 
called  de  Notre  Dame,  He  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  December  9, 
1G40,  and  was  beatified,  August  30,  1732.  Since  the  centenary  of  his 
beatification,  several  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
his  tomb,  and  by  his  intercession.  The  church  is  overflowing  with 
pilgrims;  which  is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  its  intended  enlargement! 
with  a  view,  it  seems,  to  its  being  placed  under  the  patronage  of  P. 
Fourrier,  in  the  event  of  a  decree  for  his  canonization  being  obtained 
on  the  evidence  of  the  miracles  before  mentioned. 

St.  Bernard. — A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Dijon  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  St.  Bernard.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  chapel  con- 
taining the  statue  of  the  Saint. 

Mariotatry, — As  a  specimen  of  the  gross  Mariolatry  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  France,  we  copy  the  titles  of  two  works  of  the  /*.  I/Argen" 
tan,  of  which  a  new  edition  is  juft  announced,  as  they  stand  in  the 
advertisement  side  by  side  :  Les  Grandeurs  de  Dieu^  in  3  vols.  12mo; 
Les  Grandeurs  de  la  treS'Sainte  Vierge  Marie  Mere  de  Dieu^  in  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Proselytism. — The  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle  has,  during  a  late  visit  to 
Rome,  obtained  two  grants  of  plenary  indulgence  for  the  members  of  an 
association  formed  in  his  diocese  for  the  conversion  of  heretics. 

The  Bishop  of  Lu9on  has  published  a  pastoral  letter  on  behalf  of 
the  association  of  "the  most  holy  and  afflicted  heart  of  Mary,"  the 
objects  of  which  he  states  to  be  to  convert  sinners,  to  reclaim  heretics 
and  schismatics,  to  preserve  the  faith  in  France,  and  to  propagate  it 
abroad,  and  lastly,  to  procure  relief  for  the  most  forlorn  souls  in  purga- 
tory. The  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  association  is  privileged  in  perpe- 
tuity, and  numerous  and  precious  relics  of  all  the  holy  patrons  of  the 
association  have  been  presented  to  it  by  the  sovereign  Pontiff. 

Abduction  of  a  Neophyte. — A  young  girl,  of  twelve  years  old,  has  been 
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abducted  at  Montredon,  in  Jjangaedoc,  fat  the  purpose,  at  appears 
by  a  letter  since  received  from  her,  of  being  received  into  the  Roman 
Church.  Her  parents  had  placed  her  at  a  Roman  Catholic  school, 
nvhence  she  has  been  carried  off,  it  is  supposed,  to  a  neighbouring 
convent.  The  authorities,  who  were  immediately  appealed  to,  seem 
to  have  obstructed,  rather  than  promoted,  the  discovery  of  the  child's 
retreat. 

Protestant  Infirmaries.  —  Protestant  infirmaries  have  been  esta- 
blished,  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant  congregations,  at  Paris, 
Nimes,  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  and  Avignon.  The  proselyting  at- 
tempts of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  sisters  of  charity,  and  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Protestant  ministers  in  visiting 
the  sick  of  their  communion,  have  given  rise  to  these  establishments, 
which  will  serve  at  the  same  time  as  training  schools  for  Protestant 
deaconesses. 

Pere  Lacordaire. — The  P^re  Lacordaire  has  been  engaged,  during  the 
Advent  season,  in  delivering  a  series  of  eloquent  discourses  on  Catho- 
licism, to  crowded  audiences,  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  several  other  prelates  and  dignitaries,  were 
constantly  in  attendance.  He  has  since  proceeded  to  Grenoble  for  a 
similar  purpose. 

The  Marriage  Contract, — The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  has  published 
a  pastoral  instruction  on  the  dignity  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony, 
in  opposition  to  the  notion  which  represents  marriage  as  a  purely  civil 
contract. 

Imtitution  for  Female  Servants, — The  Ursuline  convent  in  the  rue 
Chanoinesse  offers  an  asylum  to  female  servants  out  of  place.  During 
the  time  they  remain  there,  they  are  instructed  as  well  as  provided  for; 
and  a  kind  of  supervision  is  exercised  over  them  even  after  they  have 
obtained  situations. 

Spiritual  Destitution, — The  new  Bishop  of  Angoul^me,  Mgr.  Rfe- 
gnier,  in  a  mandement,  published  December  10th,  1843,  on  behalf  of 
the  diocesan  seminaries  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
complains  of  the  destitute  condition  of  his  diocese,  in  which,  it  is  stated, 
there  are  79  parishes  and  154  communal  districts  without  a  resident 
priest. 

Protestant  Missions. — A  weekly  penny  subscription  has  been  set  on 
foot  in  some  of  the  French  Protestant  churches,  the  produce  of  which  is 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  *'  Societe  des  Missions  Evange- 
liques"  and  the  **  Societe  Evangelique  de  France."  The  account  of  the 
Paris  collections  shows  a  progressive  increase  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
and  a  sum  total  of  2793 /c«.  for  the  nine  months  during  which  the 
plan  has  been  in  operation. 

Bible  Societies. — The  report  of  the  French  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety states  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  annually  dis- 
tributed in  France  by  different  Bible  Societies,  at  180,000 ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  not  given  away,  but  sold. 
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Greek  Manuscripts.  —  M.  Minoide  Mynas,  who  is  engaged  on  a 
literary  mission  in  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  unpub- 
lished Greek  manuscripts  of  an  interesting  character,  and  preparing  a 
catalogue  of  them,  has  made  a  report  of  his  proceedings  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  under  whose  directions  he  is  acting. 

Aniiquuies  of  Paris. — The  General  Council  of  the  Departement  de  la 
Seine,  has  determined  to  have  a  complete  edition  published  of  all  ancient 
works,  memoirs,  manuscripts,  registers,  and  collections,  which  have 
reference  to  the  history,  the  manners,  the  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  including  Boyleau's  celebrated  Here  des  metiers. 

Compulsory  Attendance  on  Roman  Catholic  Worship. — By  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  of  the  Sd  of  February,  the  National  Guards 
are  compelled,  without  reference  to  their  creed,  to  escort  proces- 
sions. 

Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  —  The  public  notaries  at  Ntmes, 
Montpellier,  and  Uzes,  have  determined  to  close  their  ofBces  on 
Sundays  and  on  all  Holydays  recognised  by  the  concordate. 

Surveillance  over  Female  Teachers. — The  female  teachers  belonging 
to  the  class  of  **  institutrices  primaires  "  are,  by  a  recent  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  subjected  to  the  same  regulation  as 
the  male  teachers,  which  forbids  their  changing  their  residence  without 
an  exeat  from  the  rector  of  the  academy. 

Arabs  from  Algiers. — The  Governor-General  of  Algiers  has  sent 
three  young  Arabs  to  Paris,  to  be  educated  there  at  his  expense. 

Casimir  Delacigne. — The  widow  of  Casirair  Delavigne  has  been 
provided  for  by  two  pensions  of  1500  francs  each  from  the  funds  of  the 
Beaux-artSy  and  the  Encouragemens  lilthaires ;  and  an  exhibition  at  the 
College  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  bestowed  upon  her  son.  Mr.  Vatoutis 
to  succeed  Mr.  Delavi^^ne  as  librarian  at  Fontainebleau. 

Resignation  of  a  Bishop. — Mgr.  Claudon  de  Trelissac,  Bishop  of 
Montauban,  has  resigned  the  charge  of  his  diocese,  on  account  of  old 
age,  and  increasing  infirmities. 

Appointments. — Mr.  AmideS  de  Damas,  son  of  the  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Baron  de  Damas,  who  has  recently  been  ordained  sub- 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Avignon,  is  to  proceed  on  the  Indian  mission. — 
The  Abbi  de  In  Bouillerie,  honorary  canon  of  Paris,  has  been  appointed 
vicar-general  of  Paris  by  the  archbishop,  and  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  all  the  charities  in  the  diocese. 

Z)ie(/.— Oct.  27,  1843,  at  Cosnac,  near  Brives,  aged  79,  Mons.  de 
Cosnac,  Archbishop  of  Sens. 

GERMANY. 

Romanism  and  Protestantism. — While  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  asso- 
ciation for  the  defence  of  Protestantism  is  receiving  increased  support, 
both  from  the  governments  and  the  people,  an  association  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Roman  Catholic  interests  is  being  organised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine. 
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Conversion  of  a  Protestant  minister  to  Rome. — Dr.  Karl  Hua,  lately 
Protestant  minister  of  Gronin^^en  in  Wurtemberg,  publicly  abjured  the 
Protestant  faith  in  the  cathedral  of  Augsburg,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of 
February. 

Indulgences, — A  papal  letter  of  indulgence,  published  in  Bavaria  with 
the  permission  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Rector  Magnificus  and  the  Dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
at  Munich,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  prayer-books  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Bavaria,  contains,  among  others,  the  following:  ** Who- 
ever shall  reverently  say,  *  Praise  be  to  Jesus  Christ!'  obtains  an 
indulgence  of  500  days,  and  on  his  deathbed  perfect  absolution  ;  who- 
ever bows  at  the  name  of  Jesus  or  Mary,  an  indulgence  of  20  days ; 
whoever  devoutly  says  an  Ave  Maria,  60  days;  whoever  devoutly 
hears  a  mass,  or  causes  it  to  be  read,  3800  years  ;  whoever  says  five 
Paternosters  and  five  Ave  Marias  in  honour  of  Christ's  passion,  and  as 
many  in  honour  of  Mary  the  sorrowful  Mother,  10,000  years."  To 
make  this  arithmetic  of  absolution  intelligible,  it  is  added,  that  '*  all  the 
indulgences  obtained  in  this  life  benefit  the  soul  in  the  next  life,"  and 
that  **  in  purgatory  souls  suffer  in  one  instant  as  much  pain  as  a  man 
might  suffer  in  one  thousand  years, — yea,  as  much  as  all  the  martyrs 
together  did  suffer ;"  but  that  **  the  faithful  are  enabled,  during  their 
lifetime,  to  quench  these  horrible  pains  by  indulgences." 

Censorship, — The  circulating  libraries,  or  book  clubs,  in  Hanover, 
have  been  subjected  to  new  censorship  regulations.  The  French  jour- 
nal Le  Siecie  has  been  prohibited  in  Saxony. 

Appointments. — Lie.  Karl  Jiicseier,  author  of  a  chronological  synop- 
sis of  the  four  Gospels,  has  been  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. — Dr.  Fried,  Liicke,  professor 
of  theology  at  Gottingen,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Abbot  of 
Bursfelde. — Dr.  F.  A,  Slaudenmaier,  (R.C.)  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Freiburg  (Breisgau),  has  been  preferred  to  a  canonry 
in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archiepiscopal  see  of  Freiburg. 

Z>iW.— Nov.  20,  1843,  at  Stuttgart,  aged  71,  Dr.  K.  C.  Von  Flat i, 
Lutheran  General  Superintendent  and  Prelate.  He  was  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  author  of  several  theological 
works, — one  of  the  pillars  of  the  old  school  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 

The  Evangelic  Church  Question, — The  Kirchliche  Vierteljahrt'' 
schrift  contains  an  essay  by  Pastor  E,  F.  Dannhauer,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  whole  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Germany,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that,  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially  those  of  Luther  him- 
self, consistently,  all  ecclesiastical  discipline  must  be  abolished. 

Several  works  have  recently  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  Evan- 
gelic Union,  among  which  we  notice  the  following : — The  Union  of 
the  German  Churches,  by  A'',  /♦'.  Gaupp, —  Symbolicists  and  Anti- 
symbol  icists,  or  the  point  at  issue,  by  B,  Gerhard, — The  Evangelic 
Church,  in  its  relations  to  the  symbolical  books  and  to  the  state,  by 
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H,  Wasterschleben, — In  connexion  with  this  subject,  which  has  created 
so  deep  an  interest  in  Germany,  we  observe  that  translations  have  been 
published  of  Gladstone's  work— The  State  in  its  relations  with  the 
Church,  by  J.  Treuherz ;  and  of  Vinet't  Prize  Essay  on  the  liberty  of 
religious  worship,  by  Volkman.  To  the  former,  an  introduction  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Tholuck  is  prefixed,  and  both  are  extensively  reviewed 
in  Tholuck* s  Litterarischer  Anzeiger, 

HOLLAND. 

Loss  of  historical  documents  by  fire. — It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
ancient  archives,  containing  the  original  journals,  notes,  and  reports  of 
the  celebrated  Dutch  seamen,  have  been  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
the  fire  which  destroyed,  early  in  January,  the  residence  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine  at  the  Hague. 

University  of  Ley  den. — The  Rev.  M,  Sandifoot  has  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Schrant  in  the  office  of  Rector  Ma^nificus  of  the  University  of* 
Ley  den.     This  is  the  first  instance  which  has  occurred  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  being  called  to 
that  high  office. 

JAMAICA. 

Installation  of  the  Bishop. — The  installation  of  the  newly-appointed 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  Dr.  Aubrey  Spencer,  took  place  on  Sunday,  the 
21st  of  January,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Catherine,  Spanish  Town, 
which  was  densely  crowded.  The  Bishop  preached  a  sermon  on  Ps. 
Ixviii.  24,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  present  divisions  in  the  Church,  he 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  union  and  brotherly  love. 

JERUSALEM. 

State  of  the  Mission. — Letters  recently  received  from  Bishop  Alex- 
ander give  an  encouraging  account  of  the  state  of  the  mission  under 
his  episcopal  charge.  A  new  room,  capable  of  holding  150  persons, 
was  opened  for  the  performance  of  Divine  worship  on  the  Sunday  before 
Christmas,  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  which  had  become  dilapidated. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  day  the  Bishop  baptized  six  converts, 
among  whom  were  a  Jewish  doctor,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  The  hos- 
pital was  fast  advancing  towards  completion. 

Ill-treatment  of  a  Jew  by  Christians, — Private  letters  from  Beyrout, 
of  the  J  0th  of  January,  mention  an  occurrence  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Jerusalem  towards  the  close  of  December.  An  Algerine  Jew,  igno- 
rant of  the  prohibition  which  forbids  Jews  fiom  passing  before  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  having  approached  that  edifice,  was 
cruelly  ill-treated  by  a  band  of  Christian  fanatics,  and  left  for  dead  on 
the  spot.  The  Pacha  has,  in  consequence,  issued  an  order,  threatening 
with  the  severest  penalties  Christians  who  should  hereafter  be  guilty  of 
ill-treating  Israelites. 
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INDIA. 

The  Cathedral  of  Calcutta, — It  is  expected  that  the  Cathedral  of 
Calcutta  will  be  cumpleted  in  about  a  year. 

Bishop* s  College,  Calcutta, — A  sum  of  1 000/., "which  has  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  by  a  private  individual,  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in  India,  will  be  applied,  by 
his  Lordship,  to  the  foundation  of  a  lectureship  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  for  the  benefit  of  native  inquirers. 

The  Rev.  S.  C,  Malan,  late  professor  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta, 
states,  in  a  pamphlet  respecting  that  institution,  that  since  its  founda- 
tion by  Bishop  Middleton,  in  1824,  thirty-four  missionaries,  including 
eight  native  Hindoos,  have  been  educated  within  its  walls. 

Brahmin  Converts. — Baboo  Gopal  Chunder  Mittre,  a  Brahmin  con- 
vert, has  been  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta; 
he  is  the  first  native  convert  entirely  educated  at  Bishop's  College. 

A  Brahmin  convert  has  been  baptized  at  Secunderabad  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  Mr.  Egan. 

Romish  Missions. — In  a  letter  dated  Nov.  30,  1843,  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Roger,  the  Romish  Missionary,  has  established  at  Vellore  the  asso- 
ciation of  *'The  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,"  to  whose  protection  he 
ascribes  his  success  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  No  less  than 
660  persons  were  enrolled  as  members  on  the  Sunday  when  the  cere- 
mony of  its  institution  took  place.  The  number  of  baptisms,  chiefly  of 
heathen  converts,  is  stated  as  being  on  the  increase. 

The  Rev.  /*.  Afore,  rector  of  tlie  College  of  St.  Xavier,  at  Calcutta, 
died  in  the  course  of  last  autumn.  A  reinforcement  of  eight  Italian 
missionaries,  of  the  congregation  Oblati  di  Maria^  has  arrived  in  India. 

ITALY. 

The  Via  Aurelia* — The  ancient  Via  Aurelia  from  Rome  to  Orbitello 
(near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cosa),  and  thence  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
Tuscany,  has  been  completely  laid  open.  This  immense  work  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1834,  and  has  just  been  finished,  under  the 
direction  of  Governor  Rossi, 

Literature, — Spicileginm  Romanum,  a  collection  of  various  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  Library  (8  volumes  have  appeared  from 
1839  to  184*2),  attributed  to  Angela  Mai,  the  learned  editor  of  "Scrip- 
torum  Veterum  nova  Collectio  e  Vatic,  codd.  Roma;  1825 — 1832,"  and 
*•  Classici  Auctores  e  Vatic,  codd.  edili  Romae  1828 — 1838." — A  short 
cccount  of  the  manuscripts  found  at  Herculaneum,  by  Lorenzo  Blanco, 

Consistory  Appointments, — A  secret  Consistory  was  held  at  the  Vati- 
can on  the  22nd  of  January,  when  Cardinal  Deacon  Th,  Bernetti  was 
created  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Church  and  Sommista  (compiler 
or  registrar)  of  the  Apostolic  letters.  The  following  appointments  were 
confirmed  by  preconization :  Cardinal  Vincent  Macchi,  to  the  united 
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sees  of  Porto,  S.  Rufina,  and  Civit^  Yecchia ;  Cardinal  CoMtruccio 
Casiracane  degli  Antelminelli,  to  the  see  of  Palestrina ;  Mgr.  Fabiut" 
Maria  /Isquini,  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople  tn  partibus ; 
Mp^r.  Ganbaldi  (formerly  apostolic  nuncio  in  France,  and  destined  to  go 
to  Naples  in  the  same  capacity),  to  the  archbishopric  of  Myra  tn  pari, ; 
Mgr.  y.  F,  Cometti  (master  of  the  apostolic  ceremonies),  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Nicomedia  tn  part, ;  Mgr.  A,  A,  Scottit  conservator  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Naples,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Thessalonica  in  part. 
Bishops  were  also  appointed  to  the  sees  of  Sinigaglia,  Montefiascone 
and  Corneto,  Assisi,  Caneo,  Besan^on,  Montauban,  Troyes,  Lamego, 
Funchal,  Beja,  Faro,  Marianne,  St.  Louis  de  Maragnan,  Balem  de 
Para,  Erythraca  tn  part.  The  following  were  proclaimed  Cardinal 
Priests  :  Mgr.  Pascal  Gizzi^  Mgr.  Cagiano  de  Azevedo,  and  Mgr.  da^ 
relit  Paraccianu     Another  Cardinal  was  created,  but  reserved  tn  petto. 

The  three  last-named  received  the  Cardinal's  hat  from  the  Pope  at 
a  public  congregation  held  on  the  25th  of  January.  On  the  same  day, 
a  secret  consistory  was  held,  in  which  Mgr.  Michel  Der^Asdnazadrian 
was  appointed  to  the  Armenian  Patriarchate  of  Cilicia,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory-Peter  VI n.  Appointments  were  also  made  to  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Sens,  and  the  sees  of  Vigerano,  Sandomir,  Iglesias, 
Cava  and  Sarno,  Seez,  Sion,  Comayagua,  Antequera,  Rodiopolis  tn 
part.  On  this  occasion,  the  Pope  went  through  the  usual  ceremony 
of  shutting  the  mouths  of  the  three  new  Cardinals  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  opening  them  again  at  the  close  of  the  secret  congregation. 

Beadjivation  of  a  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits, — The  increasing  influence 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  is  strongly  attested  by  a  papal  decree  of  January 
28,  1844,  which  declares  that  Peter  CanisiuSf  deceased  at  Freiburg  in 
1595,  was  so  certainly  possessed  of  the  theological  and  cardinal  virtues, 
and  the  virtues  connected  with  them,  in  an  heroical  degree,  that  further 
proceedings,  with  a  view  to  his  canonization,  t.  e,  the  examination  of 
the  four  miracles  necessary  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
Calendar,  may  with  safety  be  adopted.  Peter  Canisius  was  the  first  pro- 
vincial of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  Germany,  where  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions  respecting  the  Reformation.  From  the  decree  it  appears, 
that,  as  early  as  1625  and  1()30,  the  Jesuits  took  the  first  steps  neces- 
sary to  obtain  his  canonization.  Various  delays,  however,  intervened  ; 
the  affair  was  repeatedly  brought  forward,  in  1693,  1729,  and  1735; 
but  nothing  definitive  was  done ;  and  the  subsequent  suppression  of  the 
order  put  an  end  to  the  further  pursuit  of  it.  In  1833,  the  cause  was 
revived  before  the  congregation  of  Rites,  and  is  now,  it  appears,  to  be 
proceeded  with  till  Peter  Canisius  shall  have  obtained  his  place  along 
with  his  master,  S,  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  among  the  saints  whose  in- 
tercession the  Roman  Church  invokes. 

A  new  Female  Saint, — It  is  understood  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
add  a  female  Saint  also  to  the  calendar,  in  the  person  of  Maria 
Clotilda  Adelaide  Xavier^  Princess  of  France,  and  Queen  of  Sardinia ; 
but  as  the  canonical  time  of  fifty  years  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  her 
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decease,  which  took  place  at  Naples,  in  1802,  the  act  of  oationixation 
will  have  to  he  delayed  for  some  time  yet  in  this  case. 

A  niece  of  Napoleon  a  Nun. — The  princess  Constance,  yoangest 
daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  has  taken  the  veil  in  the  convent  of 
the  French  nuns  of  the  **  Sacre  Cceur  de  Notre  Z)inn«,"  on  Mount 
Pincio.  Her  superiors  propose  to  send  her,  on  account  of  her  dis- 
tinguished talents,  to  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  that  city 
an  auxiliary  congregation  of  the  order. 

A  Vicar  Apostolic  for  England, — On  Sunday,  January  28th9  the 
Rev.  Charles  Baggs  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Pella,  in  part,  imf,,  to 
he  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Western  district  of  England. 

Order  of  Bethlehemites, — Cardinal  Castracane  has  been  appointed 
protector  of  the  order  of  Bethlehemites. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Want  of  Clergy, — There  is  a  great  want  of  clergymen  in  full  orders 
in  this  diocese,  in  which,  consequently,  the  operations  of  our  Churchi 
in  the  face  of  an  active  Romish  Mission,  are  sadly  crippled. 

Romish  Mission. — The  Report  of  the  Romish  Mission  in  this 
Island  states,  that  when  the  present  Bishop  Fleming  went  out  there*  in 
1830,  the  country  was  divided  into  five  districts,  in  which  seven  mis- 
sionaries were  employed.  It  is  now  divided  into  fifteen  districts,  and 
the  number  of  priests  is  twenty-four. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

New  Churches. — Twenty-one  new  churches  were  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  between  May  and  September  of  last  year. 

Want  of  Clergy. — A  letter  from  the  Bishop,  of  February  5,  1844, 
gives  an  account  of  a  village  named  Pugwash,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, where  a  Church  has  been  provided  by  the  inhabitants,  though 
there  is  not  a  clergyman  to  be  found  within  forty  miles  of  it,  and  the 
ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments  among  them  is  accordingly 
confined  to  occasional  visits  from  the  clergy  of  the  nearest  stations. 

New  Brunswick. — The  governor  of  New  Brunswick  complains  of  tlie 
difficulty  of  obtaining  clergymen  for  several  parishes,  in  which  the 
Church  congregation  has  in  consequence  been  dispersed.  The  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  concur  in  urging  the  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed Bishopric  ;  the  contributions  for  which,  in  this  country,  appear  to 
have  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 

Windsor  College. — The  number  of  divinity  students  at  Windsor 
College  has  again  increased.  The  withdrawal  of  the  annual  govern- 
ment grant  for  scholarships  had  reduced  the  college  to  a  low  ebb  ;  but 
the  timely  aid  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has, 
for  the  present,  restored  its  efficiency. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Protestant  Cathedral  at  Berlin, — A  new  cathedral,  in  the  Italian 
style,  after  designs  executed  by  Mr.  Stieler,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  king  himself,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Berlin,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  thirty-eight  millions  of  florins. 

Censorship. — In  a  recess  of  the  provincial  diet  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  it  is  stated  that  the  wish  of  the  States  for  the  establishment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  granted,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  German  confederation. 

University  Regulations, — In  consequence  of  a  proposition  submitted 
by  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  University  for  their 
opinion,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  put  a  more  effectual  check 
upon  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the  University  lectures,  an  alarm 
has  been  created,  as  if  the  **  freedom  of  thought,*'  the  *'  liberty  to  hear 
and  to  teach,"  was  in  jeopardy. 

Disciples  of  Hermes, — The  coadjutor  of  Cologne,  Ilerr  Von  Gelssel, 
has  suspended  two  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese,  Achterfeld  and  Braun, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  tainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Hermes.  They 
had  made  their  submission,  but  their  sincerity  being  doubted,  they 
have  been  interdicted  from  the  exercise  of  all  their  sacerdotal  functions, 
except  the  reading  of  low  mass. 

Roman  Catholicism  at  Munster, — The  King  of  Prussia  has  made  a 
grant  for  the  payment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Munster,  as  chaplain  to  the  Roman  Catholic  troops  sta- 
tioned in  that  city.  The  Church  of  the  Gymnasium  has  been  given  up 
temporarily  for  the  use  of  the  new  chaplain,  whose  installation  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the  governor  of  the  province,  Baron  Pliiel, 
being  present  with  his  staff  on  the  occasion. 

Projected  Nunnery  at  Berlin. — A  deputation  from  the  institute  of 
deaconesses  at  Kaiserswerth,  in  Westphalia,  is  to  found  a  similar  esta- 
blishment at  Berlin,  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  Roman 
faith. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Roman  Church  in  Poland  and  Lithuania. — The  Russian  govern- 
ment is  taking  measures  for  the  confiscation  of  all  Church  property 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  establishments  in  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia. The  clergy  are  to  be  paid  henceforward  by  the  state,  the  proposed 
salaries  varying,  in  five  classes,  from  230  to  600  roubles  (38/.  to  100/.). 
This  new  arrangement  is  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  May  next.  In 
many  rural  districts,  it  is  said,  the  result  will  be  to  deprive  the  Roman 
Catholics  altogether  of  their  present  opportunities  of  public  worship. 

The  Jews  in  Lithuania. — An  imperial  ukase  has  been  received  in 
Lithuania,  directing  the  local  authorities  to  transport  all  the  Jews  resi- 
dent in  that  province  to  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues  from  their  present 
places  of  residence.     The  number  of  families  affected  by  this  order  is 
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estimated  at  30,000.  The  time  orio^nally  allowed  for  its  execution  was 
not  much  more  than  a  month,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  a 
Polish  winter.  A  new  ukase  has,  however,  since  appeared,  at  the 
instance,  it  is  said,  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  grand  duke  Michael, 
which  p^reaily  mitigates  the  hardship  of  the  measure.  The  time  allowed 
for  ejecting  the  removal  has  been  extended,  according  to  circumstances, 
to  three  or  four  years  ;  and  a  remission  of  taxes,  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  is  announced  as  a  sort  of  compensation. 

RtiJstian  College  Discipline. — Five  young  men  of  the  Russian  nobi- 
lity, pupils  in  the  military  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  sentenced, 
by  the  emperor  in  person,  to  serve  as  common  soldiers  in  the  Caucasian 
army,  after  receiving  a  bastonade  of  fifty  blows  ;  their  offence  being, 
that  they  turned  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school,  a  general  officer, 
into  ridicule. 

SPAIN. 

Reconciliation  with  Rome, — By  an  order  of  January  19th,  1844,  the 
Spanish  government  has  permitted  the  Archbishops  of  Seville  and 
Santiago,  who  had  been  placed  under  surveillance  at  Madrid  since 
February,  1836,  to  return  to  their  dioceses.  A  farther  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 6th,  recals  from  exile  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  and  the  bishops 
of  Pampeluna,  Calahorra,  and  Valencia,  all  of  whom  are  invited  to 
return  to  the  government  of  their  dioceses.  The  only  bishops  still 
remaining  in  exile  are  the  bishops  of  Cuba,  Leon,  Barbastro,  and 
Orihuela.  These  measures  are  spoken  of  in  a  high  tone  of  congratula- 
tion by  the  Castellano^  which  anticipates  the  speedy  restoration  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
In  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  is  said  that  the  Queen  will  address 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  her  predecessors,  on  the  '*  Catholic"  throne  of  Spain. 

SWEDEN. 

Church  Statistics. — There  are  in  Sweden  twelve  dioceses  under  the 
metropolitan  government  of  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala;  they  are, 
besides  the  diocese  of  the  metropolitan,  the  ancient  bishoprics  of  Skara^ 
fVexiOf  Linkoping,  Westerda^  Strengnds,  and  Lund;  to  which  have 
been  added,  since  the  Reformation,  the  sees  of  Gothland  or  Wisby^ 
Carlstadt  Calmar,  Gotheborg,  and  Hernosand.  These  were  originally  dis- 
tricts under  the  care  of  superintendents,  but  were  subsequently  erected 
into  bishoprics,  and  the  office  of  superintendent  altogether  abolished. 
The  twelve  dioceses  are  subdivided  into  171  districts,  over  each  of 
which  one  of  the  beneficed  clergy  belonging  to  it  is  appointed  by  the 
Bishop,  as  Kontrakts  Prostf  an  office  answering  to  our  rural  deans. 
The  number  of  parishes  is  1222 ;  two  clergymen  are  generally 
appointed  to  every  benefice,  of  whom  one,  the  superior  or  rector,  has 
the  title  Kyrkoherde^  and  the  other,  whose  appointment  is  also  for  life, 
is  called  Comminister. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Appomtmenti.-^^y  the  death  of  Mfn"*  Boiti^  late  Bishop  of  Coiret 
that  tee  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Slf^.  Gasjyar  Karl  roji  Hoktn^ 
halken,  who  was  appointed  coadjutor  of  the  late  bishop  in  1842. — Pro- 
^Msor  De  Preux,  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Sion,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  bishopric  of  that  see. 

Hospice  of  St.  Bernard. — The  government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud 
has  prohibited  within  its  territory  the  annual  collections  for  the  benefit 
of  the  monastery  of  the  great  St.  Bernard.  The  expenditure  of  the 
monastery  is  estimated  at  between  50,000  and  G0,000  francs,  the  num* 
ber  of  travellers  entertained  there  at  from  12,000  to  15,000,  annually. 

Literature, — The  society  established  at  Neufchatel  for  the  translation 
of  German  religious  writings,  has  published  translations  of  Neander*s 
eontributions  to  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  of  Sartorius*  popular  Christology. 

SYRIA. 

Massacre  of  Christians. — A  letter  from  Beyrout,  of  the  3rd  of 
December  last,  gives  an  account  of  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Deir-el-Khamar,  in  Mount  Lebanon,  by  the  Turkish 
troops  under  the  command  of  Kadri-Bcy. 

The  Maronites  and  the  Druses. — The  representatives  of  the  five 
powers  have  at  length  obtained  from  the  Ottoman  Porte  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  relative  to  the  feuds  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maro- 
nites. The  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  two  people  at  Deir-el- 
Khamar,  has  been  dispensed  with. 


190.  I. — APRIL,  1844. 
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{From  a  Correspondent  in  Prance,) 

TO   THE    EDITOR. 

Paris,  February  10,  1844, 

Since  my  return  to  France  I  have  heard  mnch  of  the  present  itata 
of  England,  and  of  the  English  Church  in  particular.  These  are  com- 
mon  topics  of  conversation.  You  are  not  ignorant  how  much  natjopal 
prejudices,  kept  alive  by  recent  untoward  drcumstances,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  perverting  the  popular  mind  in  France,  and  in  misleading 
even  the  strongest  and  best  understandings  on  that  most  important 
subject.  The  Protestants  themselves  are  seldom  just  towards  EnglaDd^ 
and  almost  never  towards  tbe  Church  of  England.  Much  remains  to 
be  done  in  order  to  remove  these  barriers  between  congenial  minds  and 
souls,  which  ought  to  be  allied  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  humanity 
through  the  diffusion  and  right  understanding  of  the  Word  of  QodL 

French  religious  publications  are  numerous.  One  of  them  {Le  Se^ 
meur)  is  Protestant,  and  is  conducted  by  a  man  of  great  merit.  This 
periodical  advocates  very  strongly  total  separation  between  Church  and 
State ;  and  its  supporters  have  conceived  extravagant  expectations 
from  the  "  Free  Church "  movement  lately  effected  in  North-Britain. 
In  other  respects  the  Semeur  is  upright,  candid,  and  moderate.  It 
exercises  a  decided  influence  upon  tlie  Parisian  Protestants  (from  60,000 
to  80,000  in  number),  and  has  many  adherents  in  Switzerland.  Ita 
party  will,  ere  long,  sway  the  church  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Church  of  England,  this  periodical  is  far  from  being 
without  prejudices.  The  endeavours  which  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  has  been  making,  to  bring  the  Evangelical  Church  of  his  states 
to  a  more  regular  discipline,  and  an  organization  approximating  to  that 
of  the  English  Church,  are  looked  on  by  the  Semeur  with  distrust,  and 
with  some  degree  of  ill-will. 

Among  the  (Roman)  Catholic  publications  the  Correspondani  ranks 
first.  The  number  of  able  and  distinguished  writers  who  contribute  to 
this  publication  is  truly  remarkable.  Nevertheless  the  strong  tide  of 
Ultramontanism  and  Jesuitism  has  carried  it  along  with  fearful  rapidity. 
You  may  guess,  by  reading  this  journal,  or,  rather,  review,  the  most 
moderate  and  enlightened  of  all,  what  the  remainder  may  be.  You 
may,  however,  incidentally,  derive  useful  information  from  the  Uni" 
versitS  Catholique^  which  numbers  amongst  its  contributors  some  able 
men  from  Louvain  and  Wiirtzburg.  They  have  had  judgment  enough 
to  get  rid  of  some  men  of  Rio*s  school,  whose  weak  understandings 
were  bewildered  amidst  a  strange  mixture  of  exalted  mysticism  and 
abject  superstition ;  but,  after  all,  a  spirit  of  slavish  and  unreasoning 
obedience  to  the  behests,  not  of  the   See  of  Rome,  but  of  those 
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assuming  people  who  pretend  to  express  its  will,  pervades  the  whole  of 
this  association. 

The  Uni9€rst  the  Ami  de  la  Religion^  are  open  and  avowed  organs 
of  the  Jesuitical  system :  the  one  daring,  harsh,  insulting ;  the  other 
more  inclined  to  dissimulation  and  timid  proceedings. 

The  true  principles  of  the  Gallican  Church  are  not  forgotten ;  hut 
they  are  entirely  without  any  authorised  organ.  Some  hishops, 
amongst  whom  is  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  are  staunch  helievers  in  their 
soundness  and  expediency;  hat  amongst  the  inferior  clergy  an  un« 
bounded  Ultramontanism  now  reigns,  and  comhines  itself  with  a  sort 
of  democratic  bitterness.  The  monks  are  still  too  weak  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  bishops  are  even  willing  to  admit 
Jesuits,  Benedictines,  and  Dominicans  to  a  share  in  public  instractioos 
if  it  be  resigned  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Unfortunately 
our  priests  are  taken,  almost  without  exception,  from  the  lowest  classes. 
It  has  always  been  on  such  persons  that  Ultramontanism  has  built  ita 
strongest  foundations.  Gallicanism  has  no  other  support  but  the  sted- 
fastness  of  a  few  prelates,  a  few  professors  of  theological  science,  and 
still  fewer  old  clergymen ;  the  most  respectable,  most  benevolent,  but 
most  destitute  of  strength  amongst  our  whole  nation.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  of  late,  entirely  overlooked  these  things.  It  has  left  the 
Gallican  principles  without  any  support.  It  has  betrayed,  and  is  stiU 
betraying,  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  honest  and  enlightened  mem- 
bers  of  our  Church.  Hence  it  proceeds,  that  while  France  is  certainly 
advanciog  in  religious  zeal  and  practical  works  of  charity,  the  light  of 
criticism  has  been  almost  extinguished  in  it :  learning  has  been  lost  to 
a  fearful  extent,  and  we  seem  now  about  to  tarn  resolutely  towards  U^ 
dark  ages,  with  the  certainty  of  meeting  in  the  way  some  dreadful  con- 
flict, probably  some  tremendous  catastrophe ;  for  Infidelity  is  still  strong 
amongst  us,  and  it  is  not  by  Superstition  that  it  can  be  put  ultimately 
to  flight. 

As  you  may  perceive  by  this  hasty,  hut  not,  I  believe,  overcharged 
sketch,  England  must  necessarily  take  the  lead  in  advancing,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  prophetic  word,  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  ;  in 
advocating  strongly,  rightly,  efficaciously,  the  true  Catholic  principles, 
which  shidl  become  a  bond  between  nations,  and  unite  successively  all 
civilized  nations  in  one  great  family.  Of  the  three  great  intellectual 
communities  now  existing  in  Europe,  Germany  is  split  into  too  many 
jarring  systems  and  institutions  which  clash  with  each  other.  France 
is  still  paying  the  penalty  of  what  she  did  against  social  order  and 
.  Christian  faith.  The  inevitable  reaction  of  her  philosophical  follies  is 
now  working  on  her  intellectual  strength.  She  cannot  give,  nor  even 
at  present  receive,  a  sound  impulsion  towards  the  "  Light  of  life." 
England  alone  remains,  with  great  resources  of  every  kind,  great  zeal, 
good  institutions,  an  admirable  ability  for  putting  in  practice  principles 
once  established,  and  resolutions  once  taken.  England  has  done  much 
of  late.  She  has  accomplished  the  most  truly  Christian  revolution  ever 
witnessed  in  abolishing  flrst  the  slave  trade,  and  next  slavery  itself  in 
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ber  darriniont.     £=^l^id  ■■«  pLuiiuu  Bad  l^e  the  bad,  witbook  J 
ngarding  wbctlm  it  i>  M  fin*  bUowcd  or  bM  n  odcr  e  ~    ~ 

long  ber  wflonce  viD  k  fch  ia  Gei— y  ; 

how  mndu  Genaaaj  naj  sad  ■  —   -  ■ 

cTcn  lulj?     Then,  lor  Fnaee  ■ 
feUow,  how  vxia,  mnM—  □«] J  to  be  coojretand :  tbea,  but  not  beAxtv  I 
RUT  the  good  example  of  giH«M<  b«  ptaCi»b4e  to  ».     We  bn«-l 
■Ircadj  taken  {toib  tov  ear  bat  political  loaduiiofM:  tbr;  i 
fim  irkuKiK  tti  ui :  in  pncna  of  tiow  thejr  have  earn*  u>  fit  ■•  lo  well,  ' 
that  «e  wcnild  not.  at  aaf  pricey  be  diTeoleJ  of  ihrai.     So  uay  il  b* 
viih  jaoT  tiu\j  Cbmtian,  nd;  Catbofie  leligiavi  hntiuiioaa !     If  yua 
■DMced  in  healing  the  ■■miadi  of  lidaad,  ia  caiiyiug  QiiiMlawi^  tB 
die  heart  of  juut  estente  Amiie  trnpae,  ia  eonhmng  Mrang  (and 
dierefore  fanmblt  i  faiih  wMi  the  buiam  of  KJtaee  and  BMaly  bmwik- 
neu  of  legiilaiion,  the  li^t  70a  wil  hare  tbaa  plated  oa  a  (abOve 
beinht  iniut  Mae  Dpoa  ifc«  wMe  werid,a4id  lead  ewfj  mjtmm  to  iba 
well*  of  MlTatiofi.     Yob  cannot  expert  maeh  aid  fron  abioad:  ( 
aonnUT  moit  relj  upon  joar  iafloenee,  and  that  wiiboot  any  in 
pnxpect  of  repaying  the  advaaiagea  it  is  10  receive. 

The  qaarrel  between  the  Clerpy  aod  the  UniTenity  r. 
plicated  one.  We  base,  properly  ipcaking,  m>  L'nitirtily.  What  we 
call  by  thai  name  i»  l*e  Slate  iisell,  in  its  capacity  of  director  of  the 
public  initruction.  N'ow,  oar  Ultramontane  party  wi&hei  to  extort 
from  the  State  this  diiection,  nhich  has  been  already  half  resigned  into 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  They  (ihe  advocates  o(  Uhramontaniun)  want 
to  have  in  their  exclusire  keeping  every  means  of  public  edocation ;  to 
•hare  them  between  the  monastic  oiders  and  the  bishops,  with  the  ulti- 
mate view  of  wrenching  from  these  last,  one  by  one,  the  colleges  and 
seminaries  which  should,  in  the  lirst  inEtance,  be  plai^  under  theok 
Formerly  they  employed  much  address  in  their  mode  of  insinnatii^ 
themselves  into  every  one's  mind,  and  creeping  into  advantageoua 
positions  :  now  they  mean  to  carry  every  thing  by  open  warfare.  Tbej 
will  not,  however,  succeed  as  yet.  The  law,  as  presented  hy  the  minla- 
try,  will  be  carried  through,  and  even  with  the  addition  of  some  claoses 
against  openly  impugning  Galilean  principles  in  the  schools. 

Nevertheless,  the  contest  will  continue  ;  and  the  true  question  is,  not 
whether  the  law  will  he  made  or  no,  hut  whether,  once  made,  it  will  be 
put  honestly  and  seriously  into  operation;  (Aere  is  the  real  danger; 
and  I,  fur  my  own  part,  believe,  that  during  all  the  remainder  of  the 
present  reign  the  encroachments  of  Ultramontanism  will  continne, 
without,  however,  any  Jormal  resignation  of  the  superintendence  of- 
public  instruction  into  the  hands  of  monastic  congregations  or  evea  of 
the  hi  shops. 
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In  devoting  a  certain  portion  of  this  Review  to  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Missions,  we  shall  be  meeting  a  desire  which  not  only  every 
true  Christian  must  entertain,  but  which  of  late  years  has  manifested 
itself  with  peculiar  eagerness. 

In  doing  so,  however,  as  we  propose,  we  shall  pursue  a  course  which 
may  need  some  explanation  to  secure  us  from  misapprehension.  In 
this  department  of  Christian  duty,  the  service  of  Christians,  like  the 
whole  body  itself,  has  heen  broken  up  into  separate  and  independent 
modes  of  action.  The  various  branches  of  the  Church,  estranged  from 
one  another,  have  been  ignorant  of  each  other's  operations ;  each  of  the 
various  sects  has  adopted  its  particular  scheme  and  field  of  operations, 
and  while  paying  no  heed  to  the  labours  of  that  Body  from  which  it  is 
separated,  has  itself  failed  to  draw  much  attention  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  of  its  own  adherents. 

Our  purpose,  then,  is  to  collect  and  record  information  on  all  opera- 
tions, whether  emanating  from  the  English  or  other  Church,  or  from 
any  of  the  sects,  which  are  directed  towards  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  thus,  at  the  least,  to  present/ac<«  to  our  readers  which  it  is 
very  important  that  the  Church  should  be  aware  of  in  making  any 
efforts  towards  the  execution  of  this  work. 

At  the  same  time,  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  not  expressing  any 
approval  of  many  of  the  proceedings  which  we  notice,  or  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  conducted  ;  nor  as  vouching  even  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  which  we  give,  and  which  will  be  extracted  from  such 
authentic  sources  as  we  have  access  to ; — we  merely  present  events  as 
they  are  recorded,  either  singly  or  in  such  combination  as  may  lead  to 
profitable  and  important  reflection. 

In  our  present  Number,  as  introductory  to  the  subject  which  we 
purpose,  on  subsequent  occasions,  to  carry  out  into  its  details,  it  will 
perhaps  be  desirable  to  take  a  general  survey  of  missionary  operations 
throughout  the  world ;  to  sketch,  in  outline,  the  fleld  of  heathenism, 
and  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  tabular  view  of  the  several  portions  of  it  in 
which  labourers  are  engaged. 

Viewed,  then,  in  its  religious  aspect,  the  area  of  paganism  may  be 
distributed  into  three  parts : — 

1.  The  district  of  Mahometanism,  which,  commencing  at  Central 
Asia,  runs  down  the  Peninsula  of  India,  where  its  adherents  are  inter- 
mingled with  the  votaries  of  Hindooism.  Thence  it  stretches  west- 
ward, over  Asia,  touching  Europe,  skirting  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
and  penetrating  more  or  less  into  the  interior.  The  number  of  wor- 
shippers subject  to  its  sway  is  reckoned  at  96,000,000. 

2.  The  great  district  of  Buddhism,  including  the  kindred  superstitions 
of  Hindooism  and  Lamaism.  This  occupies  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Asia,  Indo-China,  China,  and  runs  up,  through  Tartary,  into  Russian 
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Europe,  where  Buddhists,  to  the  number  of  113,000,  are  said  to  exist. 
The  population  enslaved  to  this  tapentitioii  nay  be  stated  at 
350,000,000. 

3.  The  district  of  barbarous  idolatry,  which  comprises  Africa,  with 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  the  South  Paeifie  islands,  and 
the  few  remaining  tribes  of  American  aborigines ;  and  whidi  is  repre- 
sented as  numbering  votaries  to  the  amourt  of  about  185,000,000. 

The  two  latter  are  the  main  fields  in  which  missionary  labour  is  either 
actively  or  successfully  employed.  With  one  consent  it  seems  admitted 
that  the  faith  of  the  Arabian  prophet  presents  the  most  formidable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  May  it  be,  that,  since  ft  was 
planted  on  the  ruins  of  corrupt  and  fallen  Churches,  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  as  a  judgment  and  a  warning,  until  some  special  Providence  of 
God  shall  interpose  to  remove  it,  or  haply  use  it  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Church  ? 

Our  survey,  then,  will  be  limited  to  the  two  latter  districts ;  and,  as 
a  convenient  division,  we  will  represent  the  missionary  condition  of  the 
countries  within  each :  taking,  first,  the  fruitful  field  of  Asia,  wfaidi 
will  include  India,  Indo-China,  China,  Tartary,  and  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Russian  Asia.  Next,  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  Africa, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  West  Indies,  together  with  the  Americao 
races,  including  the  northern  tribes  of  Labrador  and  Greenland, 


ASIA. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  INDIA  AND 

CEYLON. 

INDIA. 

From  the  time  that  Fr.  Xavier  entered  India  in  1542,  for  aboTe  150 
years  India  was  solely  occupied  by  Roman  Catholic  missions  along 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  reaching  from  Goa  to  Madras. 
The  earliest  missionary  efforts  of  Protestante  were  made  by  two  Danish 
ministers,  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutcho,  who  were  sent,  in  1705,  by  Frederic 
the  Fourth,  King  of  Denmark,  and  were  stationed  at  Tranquebar; 
and,  from  the  first,  we  find  the  Church  of  England  aiding  the  missions 
formed  by^  them,  through  the  medium  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  Various  presents  were  sent  to  these  mission* 
aries  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1728  a  new  mission  was  commenced, 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  by  Schultze,  at  Fort  St.  George, 
Madras.  Afterwards,  and  throughout  a  whole  century,  the  various 
missionaries  in  this  country,  amongst  whom  was  the  venerable  Schwarts, 
were  assisted  and  encouraged  by  grants  from  the  same  body ;  until, 
during  the  present  century,  more  decisive  and  independent  operations 
were  entered  upon  by  societies  connected  entirely  with  the  English 
Church.     The  missions  thus  formed  will  be  treated  of  in  their  place. 
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The  whole  of  India,  subject  to  the  British  sWay,  is  dirided  into  the 
three  episcopates  of  Calcatta,  Madras  (including  Ceylon),  and  Bombay. 

Diocese  of  Calcutta. — Within  this  diocese  the  chief  missions  are 
those  of  Barripore  and  KUhnaghur, 

Barripore, — This  mission  was  opened  in  1833 ;  and,  two  yean 
later,  strengthened  by  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Rev.  C.  £. 
Driberg,  by  whom  it  is  now  administered.  In  1838,  the  number  of 
the  baptized  amounted  to  131;  of  catechumens,  to  235.  In  July, 
1843,  the  baptized  had  increased  to  627  ;  catechumens,  to  606  \  A 
similar  increase  has  of  late  been  witnessed  at  the  stations  of  Howrah^ 
Tallyttunge^  and  Tamlook,  which  are  situated  in  the  same  district. 
In  addition  to  these,  a  fresh  mission  was  commenced,  three  years  back, 
at  CawnporSy  about  1000  miles  in  the  interior.  These  five  stations, 
tended  by  the  same  number  of  clergymen,  are  supported  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Kishnaghur. — This  mission,  situated  about  sixty  miles  N.  £•  of 
Calcutta,  has  naturally  excited  a  great  degree  of  interest.  The  circle, 
or  district,  is  divided  into  five  villages,  which  are  tended  by  five  mis- 
sionaries. Since  1839,  the  period  when  it  was  first  visited  by  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  natives,  to  the  number  of  above  3000,  have  been  baptized. 
Besides  this  flourishing  station,  seven  others  are  occupied  by  missiona- 
ries maintained  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  viz.  Burdwan^ 
Benares,  Jaunpore,  ChunaVf  Gorruckpore,  Agra,  and  Meerut, 

Diocese  of  Madras.  —  It  was  in  reference  to  this  diocese  that 
Bishop  Ueber  remarked,  that  "  the  strength  of  the  Christian  cause  in 
India  is  in  these  missions."    Of  these,  the  following  may  be  noticed : — 

Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly, — These  missions  owe  their  origin  to 
Schwartz  (tha  former  in  1772,  the  latter  in  1766),  and  have  since  been 
occupied  by  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  Late  reports 
represent  the  number  of  baptized  converts  in  the  former  mission,  which 
includes  six  circles  of  surrounding  villages,  as  amounting  to  3261  • 

Tinnevelly. — But  certainly  the  most  fruitful  missionary  field  is  to 
be  found  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly,  which  occupies  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  A  congregation  was  first  gathered 
at  PalamcoUah,  by  a  native  catechist,  named  Sattianaden,  who  was 
sent  thither  for  that  purpose  by  Schwartz,  in  1785.  Subsequently, 
and  for  a  series  of  years,  Tinnevelly  was  visited  as  a  branch  of  the 
Tanjore  Mission,  and  in  1816  the  number  of  converts  was  calculated  at 
3000.  It  seems  that,  although  native  ministers  were  set  to  take  such 
care  as  they  could  of  the  flock  thus  collected,  yet  no  European  mis- 
sionary resided  in  the  district  before  1820,  when  Mr.  Rhenius,  a 
Lutheran  minister,  was  appointed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  superintend  the  mission.  Subsequently,  three  additional  missionaries 
were  stationed  within  the  same  district  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 

'  Since  the  above  was  written,  accurate  returns  have  been  received,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  from  this  district,  by  which  it  appears  that  in 
January,  1844,  the  baptized  in  Bmipore  amounted  to  732.  Above  100  had  been 
added  to  the  Church  in  six  monttis. 
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gation  of  the  Gospel,  and  seyen  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  extension  of  the  Gospel  has  been  roost  rapid  and  successful. 
This  single  district  numbers,  at  the  least,  24,000  converts,  including 
the  baptized  and  others  under  instruction,  in  connexion  with  the  two 
societies  above-named.  Besides  the  Tinnevelly  district,  there  are 
twenty-one  other  chief  stations,  occupied  by  English  missionaries,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  societies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras  and  the 
Coleroon  River. 

Diocese  op  Bombay. — The  efforts  in  this  portion  of  the  Indian 
continent  have  been  but  few  ;  but  three  stations  are  occupied  by  mis- 
sionaries, viz.  Bombay,  Nassuck  (commenced  in  1833),  and  Ahmeda- 
bad  in  Guzerat.     Eight  missionaries,  however,  labour  in  these  places. 

CEYLON. 

This  island,  from  various  circumstances,  presents  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  fields  on  which  missionary  labour  might  be  exerted.  From 
the  year  1650  to  1795,  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ;  since 
which  time  it  has  formed  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  number 
of  Protestant  Christians  in  the  island  were  calculated,  in  1801,  at 
342,000 ;  and,  again,  were  roughly  estimated  by  Bishop  Heber,  in 
1826,  at  500,000.  No  efforts  were  made  by  missionaries,  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  towards  the  conversion  of  the  natives 
before  1817,  when  four  clergymen  were  stationed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at  Colombo^  Galley  Trincomalee,  and 
Jaffiiapalam,  The  present  number  of  stations  in  the  island  amount  to 
seven,  of  which  four  are  maintained  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  They  are  as  follows :  Calpentyn^ 
Newer  a  Ellya,  Mafura,  Cotta^  Kandy,  Baddagame^  Nellore;  and  are 
tended  by  twelve  missionaries.  At  the  four  latter  stations,  the  number 
of  natives  under  immediate  instruction  is  stated  to  be  4300. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA,  CEYLON,  INDO- 

CHINA,  CHINA,  &c. 

INDIA. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  India  are  coeval  with  the  Portuguese 
conquests  ;  and  have  been  conducted  with  varying  success  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  We  pass  over 
their  earlier  history,  and  confine  our  account  to  the  aspect  which  they 
now  offer.  Up  to  the  year  1836,  the  missions  of  India  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  following  way.  There  were  two  archbishoprics,  viz.  Goa^ 
and  Cranganore ;  two  bishoprics,  viz.  Cochin,  and  Sl»  Thome;  and 
four  vicariates,  viz.  Bombay,  Ferapoly,  Pondicherry,  and  Thibet.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  quarrels  and  dissensions  which  arose,  chiefly 
with  the  crown  of  Portugal,  this  country  was  redistributed  by  the 
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present  Pope,  in  1838,  into  six  vicariates,  and  one  archbishopric.  The 
archbishopric  retained,  is  that  of  Goa;  the  vicariates  are,  Bengal^ 
Madras^  Bombay^  Malabar^  Pondicherry^  and  Thibet. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Bengal. — The  bishop  resides  at  Calcutta,  and 
the  missions  within  the  district  are  tended  by  Jesuits.  The  number  of 
missionaries  of  this  order  amounts  to  six,  besides  whom,  there  are  four 
Portuguese,  and  three  native,  priests.  The  number  of  converts  is 
reckoned  at  20,000. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Madras. — The  seat  of  the  bishop  (appointed 
from  Ireland)  is  at  Madras.  He  is  aided  by  a  coadjutor,  and  adminis- 
ters the  missions  in  the  neighbourhood  through  eleven  priests.  The 
number  of  converts  is  variously  estimated  at  20,000  and  100,000 '. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Bombay. — This  mission  is  administered  by  Italian 
Carmelites,  to  which  order  the  Vicar-Apostolic  and  his  coadjutor  belong. 
The  number  of  missionaries  amounts  to  thirty-six  Carmelites,  with  a 
few  native  priests.  The  Christian  population  is  said  to  be  considerable, 
perhaps  20,000. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Malabar,  erected  in  1659. — The  seat  of  the 
bishop,  with  his  coadjutor,  is  at  Verapoly.  The  former  is  of  the  order 
of  discalced  Carmelites ;  and,  together  with  three  missionaries  of  the 
same  order,  and  a  vast  number  of  native  priests,  superintends  a  popu- 
lation of  182,000  Christians.  These  are  divided  into  the  two  rites, — 
the  Latin,  and  the  Syro- Chaldean.  Of  the  Latin  rite  there  are  83,000 
members,  with  fifty-two  native  priests.  Of  the  Syro-Chaldean  rite, 
99,000,  with  333  priests.  The  history  of  these  Syro-Chaldeans,  in 
connexion  with  the  synod  of  Diamper,  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Pondicherrt,  erected  originally  in  1777. — This 
mission  is  said  to  contain  a  Christian  population  of  230,000.  Of  tbese^ 
150,000,  in  the  districts  of  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  and  Tinneveily,  are 
ministered  to  by  thirteen  priests  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  The  remain- 
der, 80,000,  are  committed  to  twenty-two  European,  and  three  native 
priests ;  and  the  territory  is  under  the  exclusive  administration  of  the 
Society  of  Fo]:eign  Missions. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Thibet. — This  mission  was  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  On  their  expulsion,  it  was  undertaken  by  Italian  Capu- 
chins; and  a  Vicar- Apostolic  of  this  order  was  appointed  in  1803. 
The  seat  of  the  bishop  is  variously  at  Agra  and  at  Delhi.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  a  coadjutor,  and  twelve  Capuchin  missionaries,  with  one  native 
priest.  These  have  the  charge  of  6000  souls.  Three  Capuchins  em- 
barked about  four  years  ago  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Lahore. 

1  The  French  edition  of  the  *<  Annalef  de  la  propagation  de  la  Foi,"  yol.  xii.  p.  328, 
•tates  the  number  at  100«000.  The  English  translation  of  the  same  work,  November, 
1839,  No.  iii.  p.  145,  says,  "  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  vicariate,  may  amount  to 
20,000." 
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CEYLON. 

This  island  was  erected  into  a  separate  Ticariate  in  1836.  The  nam- 
ber  of  Christians  in  communion  with  Rome  is  reckoned  at  200,000, — 
the  whole  population  being  1,346,824.  A  Portuguese  bishop,  and  a 
numerous  clergy,  said  to  amount  to  100,  all  belonging  to  the  oratory  of 
Philip  of  Neri,  superintend  them,  and  possess  256  churches. 

INDO-CUINA. 

This  territory  consists  of  the  kingdoms  of  Binnah,  Siam,  and  Aftnam, 
which  last  includes  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China. 

A  mission  was  commenced  in  Annam  by  the  Jesuits  in  1626.  These 
were  twice  expelled ;  the  last  time  in  1662.  The  number  of  oonverta 
in  1646  was  estimated  at  above  100,000  ;  and,  thirteen  years  later,  a 
Vicar-Apostolic  was  appointed  to  superintend  this  Church.  Sinee  that 
period,  its  history  is  one  of  almost  incessant  persecution,  which  was 
carried  on  with  exceeding  virulence  by  the  late  monarch  of  Cochin- 
China,  Minh-Menh,  and  under  which,  some  missionaries,  and  many  na^ 
tives,  endured  martyrdom  with  great  constancy. 

These  countries  are  now  distributed  into  five  vicariates,  vis.— !• 
Eeutem  Tonkin;  2.  Western  Tonkin;  3.  Cochin^Chma ;  4.  Simm; 
5.  Ava  and  Pegu^  in  the  Birman  Empire. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Eastern  Tonkin,  erected  in  1679,  is  administered 
by  Spanisli  Dominicans.  A  bishop,  with  a  coadjutor,  six  priests  of 
the  same  order,  with  fifty  native  priests,  superintend  a  Christian  popu- 
lation, amounting  to  160,000  souls. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Western  Tonkin,  erected  in  1679. — This  mis- 
sion, together  with  that  of  Cochin-China,  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  bishop  resides  at  Ke-vinh,  and, 
together  with  eight  French  priests,  and  eighty  native,  ministers  to  about 
100,000  members. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Cochin-China,  is  represented  as  oontaining 
80,000  converts,  who  are  presided  over  by  a  bishop,  with  a  coadjutori 
assisted  by  ten  priests  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  tlurty 
native  priests. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Si  am,  erected  in  1673. — ^This  mission  comprises 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  has  the  bishop's  resi- 
dence at  Singapore.  It  is  served  by  twelve  French  priests  and  four 
native  priests,  and  numbers  7000  Christians. 

Vicariate  Ap.  of  Ava  and  Pegu. — The  Birman  kingdom  was 
for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  old  diocese  of  Meliapore,  but  received, 
in  1768,  a  Vicar-Apostolic  from  the  Propaganda,  by  which  body  it  is 
now  administered.  Three  priests,  of  the  order  of  Barnabites,  are  engaged 
in  this  mission,  and  minister  to  3000  Christians.  Three  fresh  priests 
were  lately  sent  to  preach  to  the  nation  of  Karians,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Birman  empire. 
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CHINA. 

For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  missions  of  Rome  have  been  planted 
throughout  this  imposing  empire.  Of  their  eTentfiil  history,  a  few 
leading  facts  can  alone  be  here  noticed.  M.  Rogier,  a  Jesuit,  entered 
the  empire  in  1579,  was  joined  by  Ricci,  and  followed  by  Adam 
Schaal,  and  Verbiest,  in  the  succeeding  century.  During  the  reign  of 
Kang'He  (1660 — 1722),  Christianity  made  rapid  progress,  and  was 
countenanced  by  the  emperor;  and  the  missions  were  assisted  by 
Louis  XIV.  From  the  death  of  Kang-He,  jealousies  and  persecutions 
arose;  in  1728,  the  missionaries  were  expelled  from  Peking;  another 
persecution  arose  in  1786,  and  the  condition  of  the  missions  ever  since 
has  been  one  of  conflict  and  suffering,  alternate  success  and  persecu- 
tion. Edicts,  proscribing  Christianity,  were  passed  in  the  years  ]805» 
1811,  and  1815 ;  and  from  time  to  time  many  missionaries  and  native 
Christians  have  been  put  to  death. 

At  present  the  condition  of  the  empire  is  as  follows  : — It  is  distri- 
buted into  three  bishoprics  and  six  vicariates.  The  bishoprics  are: 
Macao,  Nanking ,  and  Peking ;  the  first  administered  by  Portuguese 
Dominicans ;  the  two  latter,  by  the  order  of  Lazarists,  who  have  chiefly 
devoted  themselves  to  this  field  of  labour.  The  six  vicariates  consist 
of,  I'che-Kiangf  Chan'Si,  HoU'Quangf  Fo-Kien,  Su-Tchuen^ LeaO'Tong. 
The  first  of  these  is  tended  by  Lacarists ;  the  second  and  third,  by 
Italian  Franciscans  ;  the  fourth,  by  Spanish  Dominicans ;  the  two  latter* 
by  French  missionaries,  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

It  appears  that  all  of  these  vicariates  are  not  occupied  by  titular 
bishops,  but  that  some  are  vacant,  and  that  the  missionaries  have 
scarcely  any  settled  residence,  owing  to  the  surveillance  exercised  over 
them. 

Tlie  number  of  Lazarist  missionaries  in  the  empire  was  stated,  in 
1840,  to  be  54;  of  whom  18  were  French,  6  Portuguese,  and  30 
natives. 

The  province  of  Su-  Tchuen  presents  by  far  the  most  fruitful  mission- 
ary field.  It  is  served  by  a  bishop,  assisted  by  a  coadjutor,  9  Euro- 
pean and  80  native  priests  ;  and  numbers  52,000  Christians. 

The  whole  Christian  population  was  calculated,  in  1840,  at  320,000  ^ 

Besides  these  vicariates,  there  are  two  others :  one  of  Corea^  in  which 
country  it  is  reported  that  three  priests  have  recently  been  executed ; 
and  that  of  Mongolia^  or  Western  Tartary^  which  has  been  very  lately 
taken  out  of  the  vicariate  of  Chan-Si,  and  erected  into  a  separate  see. 
The  seat  of  administration  is  at  Si-Wan. 

^  In  1827,  however,  the  number  was  given  at  200,000. — Annales,  vol.  zii.  p.  245. 
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MISSIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH  IN  THE  ALEOUTINE 
ISLANDS,  AND  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

Of  the  missionary  operations  of  the  Russian  Church,  but  little  hat 
been  made  known.  Yet  among  the  natives  of  Northern  Siberia 
(Yeniseisk),  and  among  the  Samoyedes,  in  the  province  of  Archangel, 
and  more  especially  among  the  natives  of  the  Aleoutine  islands  and 
Russian  America,  great  and  successful  labours  have  been  undertaken 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  In  the  last-named  district,  the 
Christian  faiih  has  more  or  less  made  its  way  since  1743 ;  and  one  of 
the  first  missionaries  to  Kadiak  in  1793  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  now  securely  planted  in  these 
inhospitable  regions.  Within  a  few  years,  M.  Veniaminoff  has  been 
appointed  Bishop  of  Kamschatka  and  the  Aleoutine  islands ;  but  as  it 
is  our  purpose,  before  long,  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  interesting  mission, 
we  shall  do  no  more  now  than  state  the  actual  condition  of  the  Church 
in  that  quarter. 

There  are  four  Churches,  with  their  priests  : — 

One  at  Sitcha,  established  in  1806,  to  which  the  town  of  Ross,  in 
California,  is  annexed,  numbering  1230  Christians. 

One  at  Kadiak,  established  in  1785,  having  6338  Christians  belong^ 
ing  to  it. 

One  at  Ounalaschka,  established  in  1760,  with  a  congregation  of 
1751  members. 

One  at  Atcha,  established  in  1743,  with  994  Christians. 

Of  these  10,313  Christians,  706  are  Russians,  1295  Creoles,  and 
1312  natives  of  the  islands  or  American  coast. 


MISSIONS    OF   VARIOUS    PROTESTANT    SOCIETIES,    IN 
INDIA,  CEYLON,  AND  INDO-CHINA. 

NORTHERN  INDIA. 

In  this  extensive  district,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  are  most  largely,  if  not  solely,  engaged. 
The  chief  stations  are  at  Calcutta^  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributary  streams,  as  far  as  Delhi, 

Tiie  London  Missionary  Society  has  stations  fixed  at  CalctUla^ 
Chinsurah,  Bcrhampore^  Benares,  Mirzapore,  and  at  Swrat,  in  the 
presidency  o{  Bombay.  At  these  stations,  nineteen  English  ministers 
are  engan:ed,  aided  by  eleven  native  teachers,  and  four  native  assist- 
ants.    The  number  of  converts  is  not  given. 

The  stations  occupied  by  the  Baptists  are  numerous.  Calcutta 
forms  a  centre,  to  which  fifteen  sub-stations  are  attached ;  and  these  are 
superintended  by  thirteen  ministers,  eight  female  assistants,  and  seven- 
teen native  preachers. 
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This  society  has  directed  its  labours  to  India  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  confines  its  operations  chiefly  to  the 
northern  portion  of  India.  Sixteen  stations,  with  eight  sub-stations, 
are  fixed  in  the  interior ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  at  Monghir^ 
Agra,  Jessore,  Barisal^  and  Dacca,  The  whole  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  these  amounts  to  eighteen  ministers,  thirteen  female  assist- 
ants, and  twenty-five  native  preachers. 

SOUTHERN,  OR  PENINSULAR   INDIA. 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  and  that  of  the  Wesleyans,  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  this  portion  of  the  Indian  continent. 

The  former  has  established  stations  at  ten  places,  of  which  the  chief 
appear  to  be,  Madras,  lizagapatam^  Bellart^,  and  Bangalore,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  at  which  twenty-five  English  preachers  are  engaged. 
In  eight  of  these  stations  the  number  of  those  reckoned  as  Church-mem- 
bers is  352. 

But  the  principal  efforts  of  this  society  are  directed  to  the  province 
of  Travancore,  in  which  four  stations  are  fixed,  viz.,  Nagercoil,  Neyoor, 
Quilon,  and  Trevandrum.  Of  these,  Neyoor  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant ;  it  is  tended  by  three  English  missionaries,  and  1 54  native  readers 
and  assistants ;  and  the  number  of  natives  under  instruction  is  calcu- 
lated at  10,703. 

The  Wesleyan  missions  in  Madras  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
number  nine  stations,  which  are  superintended  by  thirteen  missionaries. 
The  chief  appear  to  be,  Madras,  Negapalam,  and  Bangalore ;  and  the 
accredited  Church-members,  in  the  whole  district,  among  the  natives, 
were  stated  in  1 843  to  be  1 86. 

So  that  the  number  of  stations  and  sub-stations  occupied  by  these 
societies,  in  North  India,  amounts  to  forty-six,  which  are  directed  by 
fifty  ministers ;  in  South  India,  twenty-three  stations,  directed  by 
forty-two  ministers  and  English  assistants. 

CEYLON. 

The  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  denominations  alone  possess  stations  in 
this  island. 

The  Baptist  Society  has  two  stations;  the  one  at  Colombo,  the 
capital,  and  the  other  at  Kandy.  The  former  has  eight  sub-stations 
attached  to  it,  served  by  three  English,  and  seven  native,  preachers. 
The  latter  has  five  sub-stations  connected  with  it,  under  one  missionary 
and  printer,  and  one  native  preacher. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Association  occupies  the  island  with 
thirteen  stations ;  four  of  which  are  in  the  north,  or  Tamil,  portion  of 
the  island ;  and  nine  in  the  south,  or  Cinghalese,  portion.  The  mission 
was  commenced  by  the  Society  in  1813,  and  the  chief  results  of  these 
labours  in  the  island  are  stated  as  follows.  Missionaries  and  assistant 
missionaries  19 ;  full  and  accredited  Church-members  967. 
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It  is  right  to  observe,  that,  betides  the  account  hers  gjven  of  the 
missions  conducted  by  the  Protestant  sects,  there  are  schools  main- 
tained at  most  of  the  stations,  which  number  a  hirge  aasemblage  of 
scholars.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  ia  not  stated  how 
many  converts  are  reckoned  at  the  several  stations. 

Besides  these  operations  in  Ceylon,  the  Baptist  Society  has  a  station 
in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  but  the  labours  of  ita  two  emis- 
saries seem  chiefly  confined  to  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts, 

INDO-CHINA  AND  CHINA. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  for  many  years  supported  an 
establishment  at  Malacca^  Singapore^  and  Penang^  in  the  desire  to 
promote  the  work  of  converting  the  natives,  and  indirectly  to  affect 
the  Chinese  Empire. 

At  Malacca^  the  chief  institution  is  an  Anglo-Chinese  college, 
founded  about  1816,  at  which  several  Chinese  students  have  received 
instruction,  some  of  whom  have  embraced  the  Christian  &ith* 

At  Singapore^  three  ministers  are  stationed,  who  visit  the  bayaars, 
and  are  engaged  in  printing  and  circulating  tracts. 

At  Venango  there  is  a  Chinese  and  a  Malay  school*  Two  missionaries 
arc  placed  here,  who  conduct  Malay  services,  and  are  engaged  in  com- 
posing and  circulating  tracts. 

At  Macao  and  Canton^  where  Dr.  Morrison  was  for  so  many  years 
engaged,  there  appears  to  be  no  longer  any  resident  missionary ;  bnt 
at  the  former  place,  a  hospital  is  attended  by  two  medical  students,  who 
join  religious  instruction  to  their  more  peculiar  avocation.  ^ 

At  Hong'Kong,  it  appears  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
resolved  on  establishing  an  Anglo-Chinese  college,  and  for  this  purpose 
will  transfer  thither  the  institution  at  Malacca.  They  purpose  likewise 
to  station  ten  or  twelve  missionaries  on  this  frontier  of  the  Chinese' 
Empire. 

In  this  sketch  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  representation 
of  the  amount  of  labour  directed  towards  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia.  Our  limits  forbid  our  extending  the  survey  further, 
but  in  the  following  Number  the  remaining  district  of  heathenism  will 
be  similarly  exhibited  to  our  readers. 
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If  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  Ahnighty  Grod  to  people  the  earth 
by  creating  separate  pairs  of  human  beings,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  certain  peculiarities,  and  pbnting  them,  respect- 
ively, in  various  regions  of  the  globe,  there  would,  perhaps,  nave 
been  nothing,  on  the  face  of  such  a  proceeding,  at  variance  with 
our  conceptions  of  His  benignity  and  wisdom.  At  any  rate, 
whether  the  wisdom  or  the  ^nignity  of  such  an  appointment 
were  discernible  by  us  or  not,  it  would,  manifestly,  have  been 
our  duty  to  bow,  with  entire  submission  of  our  understanding,  to 
a  record  of  the  actual  origines  of  the  human  race,  as  communi- 
cated to  us  by  Himself. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  we  have  a  record  which  presents 
us  with  a  very  different  history.  And  this  record  tells  us,  that 
one  spot  was  selected,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  by  Creative 
Power ;  and  that  to  one  aboriginal  pair  was  consigned  the  office 
and  destiny  of  replenishing  the  eartn.  The  same  record,  more- 
over, informs  us,  that,  when  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  Gody 
through  the  wickedness  of  their  posterity,  the  vmole  race  was 
destroyed,  save  the  family  of  one  man ;  and  that,  of  the  three 
sons  of  that  one  man  was  the  whole  earth  overspread.  And,  lastly, 
we  have  this  account  coniirmed  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  an 
inspired  servant  of  God,  who  has  declared,  that  He  hath  made^  of 
one  blood,  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dtmll  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Now^  according  to  this  account,  Noah  may  be  considered,  for 
the  purposes  of  ethnological  inquiry,  as  the  sole  forefather  of  the 
existing  race  of  man.     Of  antediluvian  men,  all,  except  Noah, 
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are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Of  the  remarkable  physical 
varieties  of  complexion,  stature,  or  temperament,  among  the 
races  before  the  Flood,  (if  any  such  varieties  existed,)  we  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  We  do  read,  it  is  true,  that  there  were  atanis 
in  those  days ;  but  the  meaning  of  this  term  seems  very  doubt- 
ful. It  is  most  generally  understood  to  indicate  a  gigantic  scale 
of  iniquity,  licentiousness,  and  violence,  rather  than  of  corporeal 
bulk  and  might.  At  all  events,  Noah  himself,  and  his  three  sons, 
were  the  only  males  spared  from  the  general  destruction ;  and  the 
mother  of  these  three  sons,  together  with  their  three  respective 
wives,  the  only  females ;  eight  persons  in  all.  And,  so  fiir  as  race 
or  family  are  concerned,  the  sons  are  clearly  identified  with  their 
father.  It  is,  indeed,  just  possible  that  all  these  four  females 
may  have  been  of  so  many  different  tribes  or  races.  But  this 
surmise  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  vei^  far  from  probable.  And, 
even  were  it  admitted,  it  could  not  a£^t  any  argument  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  without  as- 
suming the  falsehood  of  that  part  of  the  sacred  narrative  which 
traces  them  all,  Noah  and  his  whole  family  included,  to  one  and 
the  same  common  parentage. 

Since  the  days  of  the  patriarch  upwards  of  4000  years  have 
elapsed,  and  we  now  find  the  earth  inhabited  by  at  least  dght 
hundred  millions  of  souls.  And,  so  it  ia,  that  these  vast  mul- 
titudes exhibit,  within  certain  limits^  almost  every  imaginable 
variety  of  form,  of  constitution,  and  of  stature.  At  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  scale,  we  have  before  us,  more  or  less  frequently, 
the  graceful  carriage,  the  stately  frame,  the  symmetry  of  limb,. 
the  high  features,  the  ample  forehead,  the  upright  facial  line ;  all 
the  exterior  qualities,  in  short,  which  the  sculptors  of  antiquity 
loved  to  contemplate,  and  to  combine  into  one  perfect  imase  of 
dignity  and  comeliness.  Towards  the  other  extremity,  we  find  the 
opposite  deformities ;  and,  more  especially,  the  flattened  features, 
tne  coarse  and  thickened  lips,  the  meanly  developed  and  receding 
forehead,  the  unsightly  prominence  of  jaw,  with  the  consequent 
obliquity  of  facial  line ;  every  thing,  in  a  word,  which  is  apt  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  more  favoured  race  the  notion  of  infe- 
riority and  degradation.  And,  then,  who  can  adequately  describe 
the  apparently  capricious  diversities  of  mere  superficial  appear- 
ance, the  endless  gradations  of  colour,  from  the  fair  or  florid 
complexion  of  the  Scandinavian,  to  the  deep  ebony  of  several  of 
the  African  nations ;  and,  again,  the  rich  ^^  hyacmthine  locks^ 
and  tresses,  so  often  seen  in  Europe,  contrasted  with  the  lank 
black  hair,  or  the  close  crisp  tcooly  or  the  vast  and  mop-like 
volume  of  frizzle^  which  envelope  the  crania  of  several  other 
tribes !     But,  above  all,  how  astounding  and  perplexing  are  the 
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difTerent  moral  and  intellectual  types  and  attributes,  which  seem 
to  have  been  impressed  on  the  inhabitants  of  different  regions, 
and  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  indicate  a  different  parentage 
for  each  of  them  respectively !  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  m 
looking  upon  some  specimens  of  the  human  race,  we  are  strongly 
impelled  to  exclaim,  ^^  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble 
in  reason ;  how  infinite  in  faculties ;  in  form  and  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable, — ^in  action,  how  Uke  an  angel, — ^in  appre- 
hension, how  like  a  God  !^^  While  the  contemplation  of  certain 
other  specimens  might  almost  remind  us  of  that  hag-bom  slave, 
that  compound  of  man  and  brute,  the  monster  Galibaji. 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  these  strange  contrasts 
should  have  powerfully  arrested  the  attention  of  physiologists. 
Neither,  perhaps,  ought  we  to  be  greatly  surprised,  on  miding  that 
the  phenomena  in  question  had  provoked  much  audacity  of  specu- 
lation. In  these  days,  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  oy  no 
means  an  eminently  reverential  spirit ;  and  not  always,  perhaps, 
very  scrupulously  or  sensitively  humane :  and  its  exemption  from 
such  weaknesses  has  been  singularly  manifested  in  its  treatment 
of  the  present  subject.  The  Scriptures  have  expressly  told  us 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  one  blood  and  lineage,  and 
the  of&pring  of  conunon  parents.  But  then,  we  are  told,  the 
diversities  of  the  existing  race  are  monstrous ;  too  monstrous  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  one  common  origin.  The 
Scriptural  account,  thereu>re,  must  either  be  given  up,  as  utterly 
incredible ;  or  else  it  must  be  understood  with  certain  limitations, 
such  as  may  save  the  sacred  history,  and  the  facts  which  stare  us 
in  the  face,  from  an  open  and  fatal  collision  with  each  other. 
And  accordingly,  as  Dr.  Prichard  informs  us,  there  are  writers 
in  the  present  day  who  gravely  assure  us,  that  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative does  not  mean  wmtt  it  says ;  that  it  does  not  comprehend 
all  the  nations  which  now  inhabit  the  globe.  There  are,  there 
must  be,  certain  exceptional  cases ;  nay,  certain  tribes  and  fami- 
lies, who,  *^  in  the  catalogue,  may  go  for  Tneny'*''  but  are  not  so  in 
reality,  and,  therefore,  never  comd  have  fallen  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Jewish  historian.  The  Negroes,  for  instance,  the 
Hottentots,  the  Bushmen,  the  Australians,  the  Esquimaux;  aU 
these  (and  how  many  more  we  know  not)  do  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, belong  to  the  human  race.  They  are  bipeds,  it  is  true  ;  and 
some  attributes  they,  undoubtedly,  may  have,  in  common  with  the 
yivog  iiBp6vwv  avdpunrwin  But  they  are,  also,  distinguished  by 
certain  peculiarities,  which  disqualify  them  for  the  honour  of 
being  ranked  among  the  lords  of  the  creation.  As  for  the 
Hebrew  cosmogonist,  if  he  had  any  Divine  commission  at  all,  he 
had  no  commission  to  give  us  any  specific  information  about  thrnn^ 
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Wc  are,  consequently,  in  a  condition  to  pursue  our  investigations 
relative  to  the  oenetu  and  the  destiny  of  these  anomalous  tribes, 
with  just  aa  much  freedom  as  if  they  were  clearly  a  variety  of  tha 
ape,  or  the  batxKin,  or  the  orang-outang  ! 

And,  now,  mark  the  inference  from  these  premiaes.  It  Bhall 
be  stated  in  the  words  of  Ur.  Prichard,  to  which  the  attenltoQ  of 
the  reader  is  must  particularly  requested : — 

"  They"  (the  phitosopbera  in  question)  "maintain  that  the  ultimate 
lot  of  the  ruder  tribe*  ii  a  slate  of  perpetual  servitude  ;  and  that,  if  in 
tome  instances  tlicy  should  continue  to  repel  the  attempts  of  the  dri- 
lised  natians  to  subdue  them,  they  will  at  length  be  rooted  out  and 
exterminated  in  every  country  on  the  shores  of  which  Europeans  aball 
have  set  their  feel.  These  fii^qpa,  half-men,  hoIf-bruteB,  do  not 
belong  to  what  M.  Boiy  de  Saint-Vineenl  terms  the  '  Race  Adamiqne.' 
They  were  made  to  be  the  domestic  slaves  of  the  lordly  caste,  under 
whose  protection  they  are  susceptible  of  some  small  improvement,  com- 
parable to  that  which  is  attained  by  our  horses  and  dogs.  Nothing,  in 
the  opinion  of  persons  who  maintain  this  doctrine,  can  exceed  the  folly 
manifested  by  the  people  and  parliament  of  England,  when,  under  a 
mistaken  impulse  of  what  vaa  termed  philanthropy,  or  an  erroneous 
notion  of  rights  which  have  no  existence,  they  committed  the  absurd 
act  tif  emancipating  from  the  precise  condition  which  was  most  appro- 
priate to  llicir  nature,  a  tribe  of  creatures  incapable  of  governing  them- 
selves and  of  combining  for  objects  of  mutual  interest  in  a  civilised 
community.  If  these  opinions  are  not  every  day  expressed  in  this 
country,  it  is  because  the  avowal  of  them  is  restrained  by  a  degne  of 
odium  that  would  be  excited  by  it.  In  some  other  countries  they  an 
not  at  all  disguised.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  prove  any  of  the  conclusions 
unreasonable,  if  only  the  principal  fact  be  what  it  is  assumed  to  be.  If 
the  Negio  and  the  Australian  are  not  our  f,:llow-creatures  and  of  one 
family  with  ouiselves,  but  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  if  dntici 
towards  them  were  not  contemplated,  as  we  may  in  that  case  preouoio 
them  not  to  have  been,  in  any  of  the  positive  commands  on  which  the 
morality  of  the  Christian  world  is  founded,  our  relations  to  these  tribes 
will  appear  to  be  not  very  different  from  those  which  might  be  ima^ned 
to  subsist  between  us  and  a  race  of  orangs.  In  the  story  of  a  pongo 
slaughtered  by  some  voyagers  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  an  account  of 
the  cries  and  gestures  of  the  animal  in  its  mortal  agony,  so  like  tha 
expressions  of  human  sufferings,  was  read  not  without  pity ;  and  nianjr 
persons  censured  the  wanton  commission  of  an  outrage  for  which  then 
appeared  no  adequate  motive.  But  the  capturing  of  such  creatures  with 
the  view  of  making  them  useful  slaves,  even  if  some  of  (hem  were  occa- 
sionally destroyed  in  the  attempt,  would  be  scarcely  blamed.  We  thus 
come  near  to  an  apology  for  the  practice  of  kidnapping,  at  which  our 
forefathers  connived,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  them  to  defend  it  on  m 
reasonable  a  ground.  The  kind-hearted  Abbe  Gregoire  tells  us  with 
indignation,  that  on  the  arrival  of  bloodhouuds  from  Cuba  in  tbo  ialaad 
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of  Saint  Domingo — 'On  leur  livra,  par  mani^re  d'essai,  le  premier 
N^gre  qui  se  trouva  sous  la  main.'  He  adds,  *  La  promptitude  avec 
laquelle  ils  devorerent  cette  curee  rejouit  des  tigres  blancs  a  figure 
huroaine\'  Those  who  hold  that  the  Negro  is  of  a  distinct  species 
from  our  own,  and  of  a  different  and  inferior  grade  in  the  scale  of 
organised  beings,  smile  at  the  good  abbe's  simplicity,  and  observe  that 
it  cannot  be  much  more  criminal  to  destroy  such  creatures  when  they 
annoy  us,  than  to  extirpate  wolves  or  bears ;  nor  do  they  strongly 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  some  white  people  in  our  Australian  colony, 
who  are  said  to  have  shot  occasionally  the  poor  miserable  savages  of 
that  country  as  food  for  their  dogs." — ^pp.  5 — 7. 

The  prevalence  of  this  sort  of  philosophy  in  the  southern  states 
of  America  is  well-known  to  all.  The  strength  and  virulence  of 
its  infection  has  been  remarkably  attested  by  a  recent  traveller 
in  the  following  words : — 

'*  The  southron,  who  is  a  philosopher^  and  not  a  practical  man,  main- 
tains, that  if  monarchy  were  ever  so  good  and  useful  an  institution  it 
would  not  signify.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  natural  right  to  self-govern- 
ment inherent  in  man  ;  so  there  is  an  end  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
accuse  him  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  practice  of  Negro  slavery  with 
such  a  theory  as  this.  He  gets  rid  of  your  argument  with  another 
theory ;  namely,  that  the  Negro  race  is  naturally  inferior  to  the  whites  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  while  the  latter  have  an  inalienable  right  to  equality 
and  self-government,  the  former  have  an  inalienable  right  to  nothing  at 
all !     There  is  no  arguing  with  such  an  opponent'." 

No,  no  more  than  there  is  any  arguing  with  the  enlightened 
executive  of  the  tar-and-feather  dynasty,  or  the  accomplished 
professors  of  Ljmch  law.  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  As  if  to 
show  the  frightful  degree  to  which  the  humian  heart  can  be  har- 
dened, the  human  conscience  seared,  and  the  human  intellect  dis- 
torted, by  the  wisdom  which  is  not  from  above,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  head  and  representative  of  the  slave-holding  interest, 
and  who  may,  possibly,  be  the  next  occupant  of  the  President's 
chair,  we  find  tnat  this  illustrious  citizen  has  lately  delivered  him- 
self to  the  following  effect :  ^*  I  consider  slavei^^  as  a  glorious 
institution,  the  comer-stone  of  a  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  endure  for  ever'.'*' 

And  now,  with  the  above  passfages  before '  him,  let  the  reader 
ask  himself,  Can  there  be  imagined  any  hypothesis  oh  the  face  of 
it  more  odious,  than  this  hypothesis  of  aii  aboriginal  diversity  of 
races ;  consigning,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  portion  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  call  mankind  to  so  bitter  an  exconununication 

>  AbM  Or^goire,  **  Sur  la  Littlratore  de<  Ndgres." 

>  Godley'j  Letters  from  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 
»  Ibid.  Yol  il  p.  73. 
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from  all  human  sympathies !  Even  if  Scripture  had  not  impreflBed 
the  stamp  of  falsehood  upon  it,  should  we  not  feel  almost  impeDed 
to  wish  for  an  angel  from  heaven  to  denounce  it,  and  to  expel  it 
from  the  earth!  For  ourselves,  we  must  frankly  confess  that 
we  can  scarcely  bring  our  minds  to  any  patient  discussion  of  it. 
Critics  though  we  be,  we  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  firame  our- 
selves to  the  judicial  composure  requisite  for  its  examination.  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  studious,  heart- 
less, cold-blooded  vindication  of  enormities,  which  are  perpetOalW 
crying  to  heaven  with  a  voice  which  seems  to  sav.  How  long,  0 
Lord,  holy,  and  just,  and  true !  It  is  not  merely  that  it  coun- 
tenances slavery ;  for  servitude  has  existed,  and  may,  for  an^t 
we  know,  still  exist,  in  so  comparatively  eracious  .and  mitigated 
a  form,  that  even  humane  ana  thoughtful  men  may  be  able  to 
endure  the  contemplation  of  it.  But  it  does  far  worse  than  this. 
It  gives  encouragement  to  the  most  brutal  and  remorseless 
cruelty.  We  approach  a  foreign  shore.  We  find  there  certain 
two-legged  tribes.  But  their  complexion  is  not  to  our  taste. 
The  form  of  their  skulls  diflers  from  our  tvpe  and  standard. 
Their  bodily  structure  has  something  ignoble  about  it,  which 
offends  our  finer  sense  of  human  symmetry.  And,  then,  their 
habits  are  rude,  their  apprehensions  sluggish,  their  ignorance 
worse  than  childish.  They  appear  to  have  little  or  no  ca|>acity 
for  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilized  life.  The  conclusion  is 
obvious.  They  cannot  belong  to  the  race  of  Adam.  On  the 
moot  favourable  estimate,  they  are  semi-bestial.  It  is  quite  dear, 
therefore,  that  if  they  can  be  made  useful,  or  marketable,  Uiey 
may  be  seized,  and  shipped  away,  almost  as  innocently  as  a  cargo 
of  pigs  may  be  shipped  from  Cork  to  Bristol.  And  if  our  dog-ken- 
nels are  in  lack  of  provender,  they  may,  very  properly,  be  hunted 
do>vn,  or  shot.  Why,  even  if  the  Hebrew  cosmogonist  had  been 
silent,  the  very  stones  beneath  our  feet  would,  surely,  rise  up,  and 
mutiny  against  vl  philosophy  so  atrocious  and  execrable  as  this. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  cause  of  sound  philosophic  invea- 
ti^tion.  Dr.  Prichard  greatly  surpasses  us  in  self-command.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  inquiry  with  perfect  sedateness  and  so- 
briety of  mind.  His  views  of  the  question  we  hold  to  be  unim- 
pcachably  correct ;  but,  in  his  exhibition  of  them,  he  is  entirely 
unimpassioned. 

"  I  shall  not  pretend,*'  he  says,  "  that  in  my  own  mind  I  regard  the 
question  now  to  be  discussed  as  one  of  which  the  decision  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  either  to  religion  or  humanity.  But  the  strict  rule  of 
scientific  scrutiny  exacts,  according  to  modem  philosophers,  in  matters 
of  inductive  reasoning  an  exclusive  homage.  It  requires  that  we  should 
close  our  eyes  against  all  presumptive  and  extrinsic  evidence,  and  ab- 
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Btract  our  minds  from  all  considerations  not  derived  from  the  matters  of 
fact  which  bear  immediately  on  the  question.  The  maxim  we  have  to 
follow  in  such  controversies  is  '  fiat  justitia,  ruat  caelum.'  In  fact, 
what  is  actually  true,  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  know,  whatever 
consequences  may  arise  from  its  admission." — p.  7* 

Be  it  even  so.  A  very  pernicious  theory  is  abroad ;  a  theory 
which  ministers  to  the  very  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
which  threatens  a  large  portion  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  fflobe 
with  a  dreadful  sentence  of  attainder.  And  this  theory  makes  a 
formal  and  grave  appeal  to  the  phenomena  before  our  eyes.  The 
phenomena^  therefore,  must,  by  all  means,  be  minutely  and  pati- 
ently examined.  We  have,  accordingly,  endeavoured  to  sut)due 
ourselves  to  the  temper  of  our  author,  in  following  his  steps 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the  inquiry. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  two  considerations,  which  appear  to  tM  so  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  render  all  further  inquiry  well-nigh  superfluous 
and  nugatory.  The  Jirgt  of  these  is  the  fact,  that  the  most  dis- 
similar human  varieties  are  capable  of  propagation  with  each 
other ;  and  this,  without  the  smallest  diminution  of  fertility.  We 
have  often  heard,  indeed,  (and  the  assertion  has  lately  been 
echoed  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  to  the  abolitionists  of  Ohio*,) 
that  the  white  and  black  races  can  never  amalgamate,  for  that 
nature  herself  forbids  it.  Now  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that 
nature  forbids  no  such  thing.  The  amalgamation  may,  doubtless, 
be  prevented,  or  at  least  mdefinitely  retarded,  by  a  strong  and 
inveterate  feeling  of  antij^hy.  But  aniivathy  is  not  nature.  It 
can  be  got  over;  and  it  very  frequently  is  j^t  over.  There 
needs  no  Desdemona  to  tell  us  that !  Connexions,  lawful  or  illi- 
cit, are  constantly  occurring  between  the  lordly  European  or 
American  and  the  despised  and  sooty  Negro.  And  who  ever 
heard  that  nature  had  fixed  the  doom  of  steriUty  upon  such  con- 
nexions i  Something,  perhaps,  might  be  said  in  mvour  of  this 
convenient  aphorism,  it  nature  had  marked  her  disapprobation  of 
the  union,  by  limiting  its  produce  to  a  single  generation.  Nature 
does  sometimes  interpose  with  this  sort  of  partial  prohibition. 
The  horse  and  the  ass,  for  instance,  will  breed  together ;  but,  their 
oflspring  is  a  barren  hybrid.  But  when  was  it  ever  known  that  a 
barren  hybrid  was  the  offiprine  of  an  alliance  between  individuals 
of  the  most  opposite  races  of  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  i 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  if  all  the  human  tribes 
were  swept  away,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  male  and  a  single 
female,  the  one  of  them  a  stately  specimen  of  the  Caucasian  race, 

*  Godley's  Letters  from  Americt,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 
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the  other  a  Negro,  a  Hottentot,  or  an  Esquimaux,  there  can,  we 
say,  be  no  doubt  that,  of  them  might  the  whole  earth  be  over- 
spread ;  and  might  again,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  inhabited,  as 
now  it  is,  by  eight  hundred  millions  of  men  and  women.  Now,  if 
this  be  so,  it  does  seem  to  us  to  set  the  whole  question  well  nigh 
at  rest.  Two  created  beings,  capable  of  perpetuating  their  species, 
cannot  be  of  two  natures  essentially  distinct  from  each  other, 
however  striking  or  perplexing  their  accidental  or  superficial 
diversities  may  be. 

It  is  a  favourite  notion  with  the  philosophy  we  are  considering, 
that  between  the  Homo  and  the  Simia  there  are  one  or  more 
intermediate  gradations,  not  properly  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  Homo.  Yet,  all  this  while,  we  know  and  see  that  tne  most 
perfect  Hom^  may  become  a  parent,  and  not  only  a  parent,  but  an 
ancestor,  by  connexion  with  any  individual  of  the  reputed  inter- 
mediate and  semi-brutal  families.  We  also  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  reputed  semi-brute  never  can  become  a  parent  by 
connexion  with  an  individual  of  the  Simian  tribe.  Nature  does 
place  her  interdict  on  that;  an  interdict  backed  with  an  anti- 
pathy so  strong  and  so  indelible,  that  one  shudders  at  the  very 
thought  or  mention  of  any  such  connexion.  Between  the  lowest 
man,  therefore,  and  the  creature  which  is  thought  most  closely  to 
resemble  him,  a  great  and  impassable  gulf  has  been  fixed  by  the 
ordinance  of  nature;  while  the  interval  between  the  most  de- 
graded and  most  perfect  human  being  shrinks  into  comparative 
insignificance.  And,  if  any  philosopher  can  meditate  on  these 
phenomena,  and  yet  continue  to  talk  of  the  incredibility  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  or  of  the  expediency  of  a  qualified  and  limited 
reception  of  it,  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  satisfactory  and 
more  scientific  classification  of  races,  then  we  can  only  say,  that 
his  understanding  must  be  very  differently  constructed  from  our 
own;  so  differently,  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  philosopher 
may  be  tempted  to  question  our  title  to-  a  position  among  the 
race  of  Adam,  and  to  consign  us  to  some  inferior  rank  of  the 
creation ! 

Here,  then,  we  have  one  test  of  the  identity  of  ori^n,  namely, 
the  capacity  of  self-perpetuation.  But  there  is  another,  in  our 
judgment  equally  decisive, — the  faculty  of  articulate  speech, — ^the 
gift  of  language^ — that  is,  the  power  of  expressing,  not  merely 
single  emotions  or  ideas,  but  a  train  and  sequence  of  ideas,  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue.  That  certain  mere  animals  are  partially 
endowed  with  the  power  of  intercommunication  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  insect  tribes  appear  to  hold  some  sort  of 
intercourse  with  each  other,  chiefly  by  means  of  their  antenncB. 
The  quadrupeds  can  whine,  or  murmur,  or  howl,  or  roar ;  and 
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the  quadrumains  can  chatter,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  can  cry,  in 
a  voice  which  somewhat  resembles  the  passionate  utterances  of 
humanity.  The  winged  families,  too,  have  their  wild  scream,  and 
their  familiar  call,  and  their  untutored  song.  And,  through  the 
medium  of  such  sounds,  they  may,  probably  enough,  become  more 
or  less  intelligible  to  each  other.  But  it  is  the  erect  biped  only 
that  can  talk.  And  if,  among  the  two-legged  races  which  modem 
physiology  is  seeking  to  degrade  beneath  numanity,  a  single  tribe 
had  ever  been  discovered  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  talking^  the 
defect  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  fatal  flaw  in  their  title 
to  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the  supreme  and  sovereign  race. 
It  might  be  almost,  or  altogether,  sufficient  to  exclude  them  from 
the  pale  of  the  Adamic  family.  But  no  such  tribe  has  ever  been 
discovered  yet.  An  individual,  indeed,  may  have  been  found  here 
and  there  who,  having  accidentally  grown  up  in  solitude,  had 
been  left  without  opportunity  or  need  of  any  exercise  of  the 
organs  of  speech ;  so  that  the  colloquial  faculty  had  perished  for 
want  of  use  and  practice,  and  the  creature  remained  dumb.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  a  speechless  nation,  or  tribe,  or  family  of 
beings,  otherwise  apparently  human !  The  Hottentot,  the  Bush- 
man, the  New  Hollander,  have  each  of  them  their  language ;  rude, 
perhaps,  in  its  structure,  and  narrow  in  its  compass,  but  always 
commensurate  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mode  of  life ;  always 
reducible,  by  careful  analysis,  to  something  like  grammaticiEd 
arrangement.  And  not  only  so,  but,  we  believe,  that  there 
never  yet  was  found  a  barbarian  or  savage  people  unable,  either 
by  patient  instruction,  or  by  daily  and  familiar  intercourse,  to 
master,  more  or  less  completely,  the  dialects  of  other  races  ;  nay, 
unless  we  are  misinformed,  the  barbarian  occasionally  manifests  a 
singular  aptitude  for  this  sort  of  imitative  process.  We  all  have 
heard  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius  Sancho.  We  know  not  whether 
our  philosophers  will  condescend  to  accept  them  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  right  of  the  Negro  author  to  the  honours  of  Adamie 
fraternity.  To  our  apprehension,  however,  they  establish  the 
claim  beyond  all  reasonable  question.  To  us  they  seem  to  give 
the  he  to  the  anathema  Which  lays  so  withering  an  interdict  upon 
his  race.  The  capacity  to  speak  a  language,  to  learn  a  language, 
to  write  a  language,  is  a  prierogative,  which  draws  a  broad  and 
insurmountable  line  between  the  families  of  man  (however  multi- 
form or  many-coloured),  and  aO  the  varieties  of  speechless  and 
unreasoning  creatures.  The  animal  who  can  converse,  through 
the  medium  of  speech  or  letters,  is  clearly  something  infinitely 
higher  than  a  mere  animal  or  semi-brute.  He  has  a  right  to  be 
numbered  among  the  masters  of  the  creation.  To  speak  of  him 
as  destitute  of  nghts,  as  an  aUen  from  the  human  family,  a  being 
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foredoomed  to  degradation,  the  lawful  prey  of  cupidity,  the  lawful 
victim  of  might  or  craft ;  to  speak  of  him  thus,  is  not  only  to 
revolt  against  Scripture,  but  to  make  war  upon  common  sense. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  power  of  entering  with  each  other 
into  the  parental  relation  shows  that  all  nations  are  of  one  blood 
and  one  lineage ;  and  that  the  capacity  for  speech,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, shows  tnat  all  of  them  belong  to  the  dominant  order  of 
natures.  Varieties  there  may  be  among  them,  but  such  varieties 
as  are  always  incident  to  created  things  of  the  same  order, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  This,  however,  is  stoutly  denied 
by  the  kidnapping,  slave-driving,  and  slave-trading  school  of  Phi- 
losophy. That  Philosophy  contends  that  the  diversities  are  much 
too  prodigious  to  be  harmonized  by  this  very  generous,  but  very 
weak  and  erroneous  theory.  She  laughs  at  our  squeamish  huma- 
nities, and  over-wrought  sensibilities.  She  drags  us  into  her 
museum;  and  there  she  lays  before  us  her  vast  apparatus  of 
skulls,  and  pelves,  and  shin-bones.  She  exhibits  the  numan  cra- 
nium in  every  possible  position ;  in  profile,  in  front,  and  in  verti- 
cal projection.  She  produces  her  European  skuU,  with  its  paral- 
lel lines  drawn  from  the  cheek-bones,  and  touching  the  temples 
on  either  side ;  and  her  barbarian  skull,  with  the  corresponoing 
lines  meeting  and  forming  an  angle  over  the  forehead,  and  thus 
producing  the  pyramidal  form.  She  shows  us,  in  all  its  diversities 
of  outline,  the  basis  of  the  cranium  when  separated  from  the 
lower  jaw,  and  seen  with  the  palate  upwards.  And  she  then 
takes  us  to  her  lecture-room,  and  discourses  elaborately  upon  all 
the  extant  varieties  of  physical  type  and  psychological  develope- 
ment.  And  she  concludes  by  asking  triumphantly,  Is  it  credible 
that  all  these  widely  dissimilar  specimens  should  have  descended 
from  the  same  pair,  and  have  been  formed  for  the  same  destiny ! 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Prichard  has  followed  her,  both  to  the 
museum  and  the  lecture  room ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  he  has 
emerged  from  both,  still  strong  in  the  faith  that  varieties  of 
breed  are  not  specific  differences, — that  there  are  no  fii^oOripa  in 
the  creation, — that  Negros  and  Hottentots  have  no  kindred  with 
the  brutes, — that  even  the  Bushmen  do  not  form  a  transition 
from  the  genus  Homo  to  the  genus  Orang^  or  Gibbon^ — that  all 
national  varieties  are  superficial,  and  confined  within  certain 
limits,  —  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  endowed  with 
reasonable  souls, — that  all  have  within  them  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  humanity,  however  disguised  or  disfigured  by  the  varying 
influence  of  circumstances ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  can  bp 
no  sort  of  necessity  for  us  to  discard  our  Bibles,  for  the  oracles  of 
Moloch,  Belial,  or  Mammon.  Of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  conduct  the  reader  throughout  the  whole  compass  and 
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ambages  of  the  author^s  most  interesting  report.  We  will  do  our 
best,  however,  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  most  prominent  and 
conclusive  particulars  of  the  inquiry. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  examination  of  the  more  striking 
national  vaneties,  it  may  not  be  wholly  unimportant  to  contem- 
plate, for  a  moment,  the  diversities  which  constantly  present 
themselves  among  individuals  and  families  of  the  same  race.  We 
talk  of  Caucasian  races,  and  Indo-European  races,  and  Syro- Ara- 
bian races,  as  if  all,  or  most  of  the  individuals  who  belong  to  them, 
were  framed  after  one  high  model,  of  nearly  uniform  perfection, 
in  bodily  structure  and  mental  character.  Among  them,  doubt- 
less, the  noblest  types  of  humanity  may  be  found.  But  one  has 
only  to  walk  the  streets  of  any  European  or  Asiatic  city,  in  order 
to  see  that  there  is  scarcely  an  imaginable  variety  of  personal 
appearance  that  may  not  be  found  among  the  natives — from  that 
high  perfection,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  down  to  the 
plainest  and  homeliest  cast  of  feature,  shape,  and  expression. 
Sometimes  one  meets  with  specimens  of  ugliness  which  seem 
scarcely  human.  Contrasts  as  startling  will,  occasionally,  show 
themselves,  within  the  circle  of  the  same  family.  And  then,  how 
astonishing  is  that  undefinable  air  of  superiority  and  dignity 
which  often  distinguishes  the  cultivated  and  aristocratic  man 
from  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  the  artificer,  and  the  peasant! 
How  immeasurable  is  the  interval  between  the  imposing  stateli- 
ness  and  refinement  of  the  one,  and  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity 
which  are  so  frequently  stamped  upon  the  exterior  of  the  others. 
— All  are  of  the  same  race :  and  yet,  so  varied  are  the  appear- 
ances, that  they  would  almost  seem  to  point  to  an  indefinite 
variety  of  origin.  And  how  are  we  to  account  for  these  per- 
plexing phenomena  ?  We  must  even  be  content  to  answer,  that 
they  are  partly  the  result  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  in 
unknown  and  endless  combination, — partly  the  effect  of  different 
habits  and  modes  of  hfe,  involving  all  the  diversities  of  occupa- 
tion, of  diet,  of  clothing)  of  accommodation.  By  what  process  it 
is  that  these  untraceaole  influences,  or  agencies,  work  out  their 
mysterious  tissue  of  consequences,  no  sagacity  can  point  out,  no 
ingenuity  can  even  guess.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  explana- 
tion is  easy  and  obvious  enough.  The  well-fed  man,  for  instance, 
will  probably  be  more  amply  developed  than  the  half-starved 
man.  The  look  of  the  ploughman  will,  in  general,  be  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  sedentary  artisan.  But,  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  causes  of  diversity  are  so  subtle,  and  so 
latent,  as  to  defy  investigation.  The  comparison  of  tempera- 
ments, characters,  and  mental  endowments,  will  be  found  equally 
perplexing.     And  if,  not  only  different  individuals,  but  also  dif- 
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ferent  regions,  of  the  same  countiy,  should  be  placed  in  contrast 
with  each  other,  there  would  be  still  more  to  baffle  penetration. 
The  men  of  Boeotia,  for  example,  were  proverbial  for  their  dul- 
ncss ;  their  neighbours,  the  men  of  Attica,  were  equaUy  proverbial 
for  their  acumen  and  vivacity.  The  result  of  all,  is,  that  singkness 
of  origin  was  never  known  to  exclude  a  very  large  amount  both 
of  individual  and  provincial  diversity.  Even  if  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  were  not  only  of  one  race,  but  of  one  speech  and 
one  language,  and  living  under  one  and  the  same  climate,  there 
would  still  be  found  more  anomalies  of  personal  character  and 
appearance  than  human  wisdom  or  knowledge  could  give  any 
satisfactory  account  of. 

The  difficulty  thickens,  however,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  diflferences  which 
distinguish  tribe  from  tribe,  and  nation  from  nation,  and  race 
from  race.     The  contrast  is  now  no  longer  between  man  and 
man,  but  between  vast  collections  and  communities  of  men,  in 
comparison  with  each  other.     And  here  we  have  two  leading 
facts  before  us.   In  the  first  place,  man  is  a  cosmopolite.    Consti- 
tuted as  the  globe  is,  its  masters  are  under  the  necessi^  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  every  variety  of  climate.     Th^ 
have  to  encounter  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  of  barrenness 
and  fertility ;  or  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, which  neither  relaxes  industry  by  prodigal  abundance,  nor 
depresses  it  by  churlish  scantiness  of  production ;   and  which  is, 
in  all  respects,  the  most  favourable  both  to  moral  and  physical 
perfection.     This  is  one  leading  fact.     The  other  is,  tnat  the 
dominant  race  has  long  been  divided  into  tribes  or  groups,  more 
or  less  extensive,  but  diversified  at  least  as  widely  as  their  local 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  sky.    The  question,  then,  is,  whether  these 
variations  are  to  be  ascribed  to  certain  moral  and  physical  in- 
fluences, arising  out  of  the  diversities  of  external  condition,  and 
acting  upon  natures  originally  similar ;    or,  whether  the  existing 
dissimilarities  have  prevailed  indelibly  throughout  all  preceding 
generations.     If  the  former  hypothesis  be  the  true  one,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  reasonable  opposition  to  the  Scriptural  account, 
considered  (as,  for  the  moment,  we  are  content  to  consider  it) 
merely  as  a  piece   of  history.      If  the  latter  supposition  be 
adopted,  we  must  maintain  that  the  collective  body  of  mankind  is 
made  up  of  distinct  races,  which  always  have  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  physical  and  moral  nature,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  existence  to  the  present  hour. 

We  have  seen  that  the  former  of  these  views  is  maintained  by 
Dr.  Prichard.  In  common  with  us,  he  would  be  ouite  content 
to  rest  the  whole  discussion  on  the  circumstance,  that  **  no  im- 
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pediment  exists  to  the  perpetuation  of  mankind,  when  the  most 
dissimilar  varieties  are  blended  together.^  This  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  question,  however,  might  perhaps  be  condemned  by  some, 
as  unsatisfactory  and  ahnost  evasive ;  smce  it  would  leave  wholly 
unexplained  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  varieties  themselves. 
Accordingly,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  he  has  produced,  at  the  outset  of  his  work,  an  ample  col- 
lection of  analogous  facts,  both  from  the  vegetable  world,  and 
from  the  natural  history  of  the  inferior  animals.  We  shall  con- 
fine our  attention  chiefly  to  the  latter ;  among  which,  in  their 
domesticated  state,  the  phenomena  of  variation  have  been  most 
remarkably  displayed. 

The  aboriginal  form  and  type  of  any  animal  whatever,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  us  to  know.  Even  they  who  contend  for 
the  descent  of  the  human  race  from  a  single  pair  must  be 
grievously  at  a  loss  respecting  the  stature,  the  colour,  and  the 
figure,  of  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman.  An  European  artist 
would,  doubtless,  invest  them  with  the  noblest  classiciEd  propor- 
tions, and  the  finest  European  complexion.  The  African,  as  cer- 
tainly, would  picture  them  both  as  negroes.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  say  what  was  the  precise  appearance  of  the 
aboriginal  horse  or  dog.  W  ith  regard  to  animals  which  have  never 
been  domesticated,  there  might  be  a  somewhat  better  chance  of  our 
approximating  to  the  truth.  But  even  these  have  their  varieties ; 
and  we  are  without  the  means  of  positively  ascertaining  whether 
those  varieties  were  aboriginal,  or  whether  they  were  the  gradual 
result  of  subsequent  accidents  and  influences.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  best  evidence  we 
are  able  to  procure.  Now,  very  cogent  evidence  has  been  co- 
piously supplied  to  us  from  various  sources ;  but  more  especially 
by  the  first  conquerors  of  America;  who,  from  time  to  time, 
colonized  the  new  world  with  tribes  of  domesticated  European 
animals.  Their  races  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  several  of  them 
ran  wild  in  the  vast  forests  of  America,  till  all  the  traces  of 
domestication  were  gradually  worn  out.  But,  the  change  which 
came  over  them  has  been  found  to  be,  not  merely  a  change  from 
tameness  to  wildness — not  merely  from  the  conaition  of  depend- 
ence to  that  of  '^  chartered  libertines,^'*  left  to  subsist  by  their 
wits,  and  to  gain  their  livelihood  as  they  could.  It  is  a  manifest 
and  palpable  change  of  physical  quality  and  structure :  and,  most 
probably,  it  is  no  other  than  a  restoration  to  the  likeness  in 
which  their  families  were  first  created. 

To  begin  with  the  hog. — It  appears  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  cargoes  of  pigs  were  successively  introduced 
into  the  Spanish  settlements.     It  would  seem  that  they  found 
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themselves  perfectly  at  home,  in  their  new  location;  for  they 
multiplied  so  rapidly,  that,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  they 
spread  from  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the 
fortieth  degree  souCh !  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  All 
traces  of  the  domestic  porker  are  gone ;  and,  instead  of  them,  we 
have  the  appearance  of  the  genmne  wild  boar.  Their  ears  have 
become  erect :  their  heads  are  greatly  enlarged :  their  foreheads 
are  vaulted  at  the  upper  part :  all  variety  of  colour  has  been 
lost.  They  are  either  uniformly  black,  or  uniformly  red,  according 
to  the  regions  they  inhabit.  And  lastly,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant particular  of  all,  the  difference  of  form  between  the  skull 
of  the  domestic  hog,  and  that  of  his  uncivilized  descendants,  is 
almost  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cranium  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  and  a  cranium  from  the  south  of  the  mountains  of  the 


moon  ! 


Some  parts  of  America  are  over-run  with  herds  of  wild  horses : 
and  here,  again,  the  alteration  consequent  upon  the  change  of 
habits  and  circumstances,  is  eminently  striking.  The  various 
colours  of  the  tame  breeds  have  wholly  disappeared.  They  have 
been  superseded  by  an  almost  uniform  hue, — ^a  dun,  a  chestnut, 
or  bay-brown.  The  hair  is  rough,  long,  and  crisp ;  and  some- 
times so  thick  and  fur-like,  as  to  make  them  hideous.  The  mane 
comes  lower  down  upon  the  shoulder.  The  head  is  larger  than 
that  of  the  domesticated  horse,  and  the  forehead  of  a  round  and 
arched  form.  The  limbs  are  stronger :  the  back  is  less  arched, 
and  straighter :  the  hoof  is  smaller,  and  more  pointed :  the  ears 
are  longer,  and  are  bent  more  forward.  In  short,  the  form  which 
the  wild  horse  has  acquired,  or  to  which  he  has  been  restored,  is 
such  as  would,  probably,  make  a  gnostic  of  Newmarket  shake  his 
head  in  despair. 

With  regard  to  the  dog :  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the 
numerous  and  dissimilar  breeds  with  which  we  are  familiar,  are, 
each  of  them,  a  distinct  species,  or  only  varieties  of  one  primitive 
stock.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  distinct 
and  permanent  races,  susceptible  of  little  or  no  modification,  that 
it  will  be  found  to  impose  the  necessity  of  assuming  the  existence 
of,  at  least,  fifty  separate  species  of  dogs,  all  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  permanent  and  unchangeable  characters.  The 
phenomena  proauced  by  the  crossing  of  breeds  are  pointedly 
adverse  to  this  hypothesis,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  extremely 
improbable,  and  which  is  rendered  still  more  improbable  by  what 
we  apprehend  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  the  known  varie- 
ties of  dogs  are  capable  of  propagation  among  each  other.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  the  dog  has  been  found 
wild,  he  approximates  to  the  wolf,  in  conformation  and  physical 
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character ;  ^*  while  the  more  cultivated  breeds,  and  those  which 
have  their  faculties  most  developed,  and  their  habits  most  changed 
by  domestication,  deviate,  in  the  same  proportion,  from  this  form; 
and,  in  particular,  exhibit  a  much  more  vaulted  and  arched  fore- 
head, and  a  greater  developement  of  the  brain."^ 

From  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  instances,  which  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  specify,  it  would  appear  that  all  tribes  of 
animals,  when  long  removed  from  their  primitive  locality  or  con- 
dition, are  generally  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  breeds,  more  or 
less  numerous;  while  little  diversity  is  found  among  the  untamed, 
or  untameable,  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  In  effecting  these 
alterations,  climate  is  found  to  do  much;  but  domestication  in- 
comparably more.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  most  conspicuously 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Canine  race.  The  dog  nas  been 
the  companion  of  man  from  the  earliest  times.  He  has  followed 
him  into  every  climate,  and  steadily  adhered  to  him  under  every 
condition  of  life.  And  his  breeds  are  known  to  be  almost  as 
various  as  the  exigencies,  or  the  caprices,  of  his  master.  The 
elephant,  on  the  contrary,  though  individually  tameable,  has  sel- 
dom been  propagated  in  captivity.  We  have  him  fresh  and 
fresh  from  nis  native  wilderness.  And  accordingly,  we  find  in 
him  but  little  deviation  from  the  common  and  primitive  type. 
The  elephant  of  India,  indeed,  may  differ  in  some  particulars  n*om 
the  elephant  of  Africa.  But  we  have  no  multiform  breeds  of 
elephants,  as  we  have  of  horses,  and  dogs,  and  pigs,  and  sheep,  and 
oxen.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible,  completely  and  per- 
manently to  subdue  certain  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  to  the  will  of 
man,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  experiment  would  require  the 
lapse  of  many  generations ;  for,  perfect  domestication  is  always 
the  work  of  time.  The  smaller  species  of  the  feline  family,  it  is 
true,  are  capable  of  a  partial  civilization,  and  exhibit  some  varie- 
ties. But,  the  African  lion,  and  the  Bengal  tiger,  are,  probably, 
exact  representatives  of  their  progenitors,  as  they  appeared  when 
they  issued  from  the  ark. 

The  mere  existence  of  varieties,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing 
which  demands  our  attention.  There  remains  another  most 
remarkable  class  of  appearances  to  be  noticed ;  namely,  that 
when  a  variety  has  once  developed  itself,  it  does  not  soon  wear 
itself  out.  It  does  not  capriciously  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two.  It  manifests  no  violent  tendency  to  throw 
off  the  modified  nature,  and  to  revert  to  the  former  type.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  often  become  perpetual  and  inveterate,  pro- 
vided always  that  due  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the  intermixture 
of  breeds.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mastiff,  the  Newfoundland-dog, 
and  the  greyhound,  and  keep  their  families  severaUy  pure  from    ^ 
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any  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  they  will  preserve  their  respective  physical  cha- 
racteristics, unaltered  and  unimpaired,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration; just  as  if  the  races  haa,  each  of  them,  so  to  express  it, 
a  Canine  Adam  and  Eve  of  its  own.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  case.  It  is  also  found  that  not  only  certain  oi^anic 
peculiarities,  but  certain  habitudes,  certain  artificial  instmcts, 
may  be  acquired ;  and  that,  when  once  acquired,  these,  too,  are 
transmissible  from  sire  to  son.  A  careless  observer  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  conclude,  that  these  acquired  properties  were 
primitive  and  aboriginal,  and  distinctive  of  peculiar  and  separate 
races.  But  a  due  and  unprejudiced  attention  to  the  above  class 
of  phenomena,  would  soon  satisfy  him  that  his  conclusion  was 
erroneous.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  instances  of 
these  curious  divergencies  from  the  right  line  of  original  stocks. 
The  wild  dog,  then,  most  certainly,  h^  no  great  instinctive  pro- 
pensity for  the  office  of  guardian  and  muster-master  to  a  large 
flock  of  sheep.  He  is  vastly  more  disposed  to  dine  upon  the 
mutton  himself,  than  to  aid  in  preserving  a  supply  of  it  for 
a  race  of  carnivorous  bipeds.  And  yet,  we  have  among  us  a 
breed  of  dogs,  whose  aptitude  for  that  employment  is  as  unvary- 
ing and  hereditary,  as  if  the  keeping  of  sheep  had  been  the  final 
cause  of  their  creation.  A  terrier  whose  parents  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  fighting  with  pole-cats,  will  instantly  show  every 
mark  of  anger  and  pugnacity  on  perceiving  the  scent  of  that 
animal ;  and  this,  although  the  animal  itself  be  wholly  concealed 
from  his  sight.  A  young  spaniel,  brought  up  with  the  terrier, 
will  endure  the  odour  of  the  pole-cat  without  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  emotion,  but  will  pursue  the  first  woodcock  it  has  ever 
seen,  with  clamour  and  impatience.  A  well-bred  yoimg  pointer, 
which  has  never  set  eyes  on  a  partridge,  will  stand  trembling 
with  agitation,  its  eyes  fixed,  its  muscles  rigid,  when  introduced, 
for  the  first  time,  into  the  middle  of  a  covey.  Again,  the  natural 
paces  of  the  horse  are  the  walk,  the  trot,  and  the  gallop.  But, 
the  horses  bred  on  the  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras  are  carefully 
taught  a  peculiar  and  artificial  pace,  a  sort  of  running  amble : 
and  the  horses  so  trained  become  the  sires  of  a  race,  to  which  the 
amble  is  natural,  and  requires  no  teaching.  The  fact  is  so  well 
known,  that  such  colts  are  always  described  by  the  particular 
name  of  aguiUllas.  Now,  this  class  of  phenomena  seems  to  be 
at  mortal  strife  with  the  philosophy,  which  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  multiplying  species,  in  order  to  account  for  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  breeds.  It  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  show, 
that  many  animals,  perhaps  all  animals,  are  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  acquiring,  and  transmitting,  a  sort  of  second  nature  ; 
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and,  that  this  capacity  forms  just  as  much  a  law  of  theur  exist- 
ence, as  the  more  general  law,  which  separates  the  race  of  the 
lion  from  the  race  of  the  ox,  and  all  animal  races  whatever,  from 
the  race  of  man.  But  we  are  unable  to  pause  longer  upon  this 
most  interesting  department  of  the  investigation.  It  must  suffice 
us  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  Dr.  Prichard^s  own  words,  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  has  arrived,  by  a  process  which  appears  to  us 
undeniably  legitimate. 

"  From  the  preceding  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  variation  in  the 
tribes  of  animals,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  appear- 
ances are  displayed,  we  may  venture  to  draw  the  following  general 
inferences. 

'*  1.  That  tribes  of  animals  which  have  been  domesticated  by  man, 
and  carried  into  regions  where  the  climates  are  different  from  those  of 
their  native  abode,  undergo,  partly  from  the  agency  of  climate,  and  in 
part  from  the  change  of  external  circumstances  connected  with  the  state 
of  domesticity,  great  variations. 

'*  2.  That  these  variations  extend  to  considerable  modifications  in 
external  properties,  colour,  the  nature  of  the  integument,  and  of  its 
covering,  whether  hair  or  wool ;  the  structure  of  limbs,  and  the  pro- 
portional size  of  parts  ;  that  they  likewise  involve  certain  physiological 
changes  or  variations  as  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy ;  and  lastly, 
certain  psychological  alterations  or  changes  in  the  instincts,  habits,  and 
powers  of  perception  and  intellect. 

"3.  That  these  last  changes  are  in  some  cases  brought  about  by 
training,  and  that  the  progeny  acquires  an  aptitude  to  certain  habits 
which  the  parents  have  been  taught ;  that  psychical  characters,  such  as 
new  instincts,  are  developed  in  breeds  by  cultivation. 

''  4.  That  these  varieties  are  sometimes  permanently  fixed  in  the 
breed  so  long  as  it  remains  unmixed. 

**  5.  That  all  such  variations  are  possible  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  always  with  the  preservation  of  a  particular  type,  which  is  that  of 
the  species.  Each  species  has  a  definite  or  definable  character,  com- 
prising certain  undeviating  phenomena  of  external  structure,  and  like- 
wise constant  and  unchangeable  characteristics  in  the  laws  of  its  animal 
economy  and  in  its  psychological  nature.  It  is  only  within  these  limits 
that  deviations  are  produced  by  external  circumstances. 

*'  Races  of  men  are  subjected  more  than  almost  any  race  of  animals  to 
the  varied  agencies  of  climate.  Civilization  produces  even  greater 
changes  in  their  condition  than  does  domestication  in  the  inferior  tribes. 
We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  fully  as  great  diversities  in  the  races 
of  men  as  in  any  of  the  domesticated  breeds.  The  influence  of  the 
mind  must  be  more  extensive  and  powerful  in  its  operations  upon 
human  beings  than  upon  brutes.  And  this  difference  transcends  all 
analogy  or  comparison.  A  priori^  we  might  expect  to  discover  in  the 
psychological  characters  of  human  races  changes  similar  in  kind,  but 
infinitely  greater  in  degree."^pp.  74,  75. 

NO.  II. — JULY,  1844.  u 
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Having  thus  cxamiaed  the  phenomena  of  variation,  as  they 
present  tlicniBelvcs  among  the  inferior  races  of  animals.  Dr. 
Prichard  proceeds  to  consider  the  varieties  of  organization  which 
distinguish  the  racea  of  mankind.  And  here,  the  first  objects 
whicli  naturally  arrest  our  attention,  are  the  superficial  and  ex- 
terna! peculiarities ; — namely,  those  of  the  skin,  of  the  hair,  anil 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  body ;  and  more  especially,  of 
the  cranium. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  these  three  departments  of  the 
animal  tfieonomy  have,  each  of  them,  furnished  a  very  grave  article 
of  impeachment  against  certain  tribes  of  bipeds  innahiting  the 
earth  ;  and,  more  particularly,  against  the  Negroes  of  Soutbem 
Africa.  In  the  first  place,  the  African  Negro  is,  undeniably, 
guilty  of  a  sooty  epidermis,  which  no  European  eye  can  look 
upon  with  much  complacency,  and  which  an  American  eye  regards 
with  positive  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Of  course,  it  very  seldom 
occurs,  either  to  European  or  American,  that,  all  this  while,  the 
Negro,  for  his  part,  usually  considers  the  lighter  coniplexion  as 
an  undoubted  syitiptoin  of  st'ine  hereditary  disease,  which  cleaves 
to  all  the  generations  of  the  pale-far^,  and  from  which  he,  the 
Negro,  ei^'oys  a  proud  exemption.  And  even  if  this  fact  ever 
did  occur  to  the  pale-face,  it  probably  would  only  be  considered 
aa  an  indication  of  the  natural  bruti^ness  of  the  Negro's  taste. 
There  is,  however,  extant,  a  less  fastidious  class  of  enquirers, 
disposed  to  question  the  sentence  of  proscription,  so  often  s^d  to 
be  written  on  the  Kegro  cuticle.  And  partly,  perhaps,  with  a 
view  to  the  reversal  of  that  sentence,  they  have  called  a  new 
witness  mto  court.  They  have  produced  the  microacope.  It  was 
known,  indeed,  to  former  physiologists,  that  "  a  substance  ^vins 
occasion  to  various  degrees  of  blackness,  was  sometimes  proauoed 
in  the  skins  of  persons  bom  white ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  colouring  substance  in  black  persons  is  capable  of  disappear- 
ing." But  these  phenomena  were  scarcely  capable  of  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  upon  any  view  of  the  structure  of  the  akin 
which  had  ever  been  adopted  before.  The  testimony,  however, 
which  has  now  been  extracted  from  the  microscope,  is  such  as 
vastly  to  improve  the  case  of  the  unhappy  Negro.  It  disposes  of 
one  objection,  at  least,  to  his  full  establishment  within  the  pale  of 
humanity.  From  that  testimony  it  appears,  that  the  outer 
integument  does  not,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  consist  at  all  of 
distinct  and  continuous  membranes.  It  consists  of  a  very  curious 
and  complicated  cellular  texture,  extending  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  both  external  and  internal.  The  cellulw  are,  them- 
selves, colourless  and  transparent ;  but  within  a  certain  class  of 
them,  there  are  deposited  minute  elementary  gnuiules  of  pignHQt, 
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which  give  their  colouring  to  the  varioiui  sorfaces.  Upon  the 
nature  of  this  pigment,  and  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  distri- 
buted, depend  not  only  all  the  healthy  and  natural  varieties  of 
tint,  but  also  those  abnormal  variations  of  colour,  which  occur  in 
certain  mortud  states  of  the  human  system,  and  which  occasion- 
ally appear  and  disappear.  But,  in  all  cases,  without  exception, 
the  organic  structure  of  the  whole  integumentary  apparatus  is 
the  same.  In  all  cases,  the  cuticular  texture  is  itself  uncoloured. 
The  only  difierence  between  the  Negro  and  others  is,  that  with 
him,  the  normal  and  healthy  tint  happens  to  be  black.  His  con- 
stitution is,  generally,  such  as  to  secrete  black  pigment,  instead 
of  brown  pigment,  or  yeUow  pigment,  or  pigment  of  any  other 
imaginable  shade,  between  the  deepest  ebony,  and  the  most  daz- 
zling bbnde.  How,  or  when  it  was,  that  he  first  came  by  that 
peculiar  and  hereditary  constitution,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
say.  But  it  is  equally  difficult  to  say,  how  the  nature  of  the  red 
man  became  peculiarly  adiq>ted  to  the  production  of  copper- 
coloured  pigment.  And,  vAxj  the  black  secretion  should,  of  all 
others,  be  held  to  bring  the  kmnan  nature  of  the  Negro  under 
suspicion,  it  would  be  too  much  for  a  whole  convocation  of  phi- 
losojAers  to  expound.  If  a  rmoe  were  ever  to  be  discovered, 
whose  cuticular  eeUulof  were  provided  with  grannies  of  blue  or 
green,  it  would,  doubtless,  look  very  odd  and  very  ugly,  and, 
withal,  very  curious.  It,  probably,  mi^t  make  the  fortune  of 
some  lucky  adventurer  oi  the  Egyptian  Hall.  But  surely,  the 
wise  men  of  Surgeons^  Hall  wouldhesitate,  before  they  ventured, 
on  this  account,  to  pronounce  the  blue  man,  or  the  green  maiv 
to  be  specifically  and  ssseutially  diflTerent  from  all  other  men ! 

So  much  for  the  mere  varieties  of  complexion  actually  before 
us.  But  still,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  varieties  are  immemo- 
rial, and  indehble.  m  matt^  whether  this  texture  of  the  skin 
be  membranous,  or  cellular.  There  the  colour  is,  and  there  it 
always  has  been.  So  fiu*,  at  least,  as  we  have  any  means  of 
knowledge,  whether  from  observation,  or  from  history,  the  black 
man  has  been  a  black  tram  the  b^nninff.  Well,  but  with 
equally  good  reason,  it  may  also  be  aUeged,  that  the  red  man 
has  always  been  red ;  and,  that  the  tawny  man  has  always  been 
tawny.  Be  it  so ;  and,  then,  let  this  Ime  of  enquiry  and  specu- 
lation be  consistently  followed  out  into  its  consequences,  and 
the  result  must  inentaUy  be,  that  all  the  distinct  complexions 
known  in  the  habitaUe  globe  must,  each  of  them,  indicate  a  sepa- 
rate aboriginal  parentage;  a  distinct  Adam  and  Eve  for  each 
complexion !  And  so,  mdeed,  of  many  other  physical  peculiari- 
ties. But  then  arises  the  question,  now  many  distinct  Adams 
and  Eves  must  we  bdieve  to  have  been  originally  planted  by  the 
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great  creative;  DomiurmiB!  Two,  or  tlirep,  or  a  dozen,  or  a 
ecore !  Can  any  physiologist  tell  us !  Were  any  two  schools  of 
physiology',  however  they  might  be  agreed  in  dispar^isg  the 
Scripturai  cosmogony,  erer  known  to  agree  as  to  the  number  of 
distinct  primitive  races!  We  have  dready  seen  Bometbing  of 
the  difficulties  opposed  to  any  such  arbitrary  ciassifi cations,  in 
the  analogous  phenomena  presented  to  us  by  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  inferior  Animal  Tribes.  And  the  history  of  the  par- 
ticular tribes  of  the  human  family  will  be  found,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, to  confront  us  with  a  cl^  of  difficulties,  at  least  equally 
untractable.  And,  with  respect  to  variation  of  colour,  (the  varia- 
tion we  are  now  more  particularly  considering,)  cases  nithoat 
number  will  be  found,  as  Dr.  Pricbard  very  justly  remarks, 
directly  adverse  to  the  notion,  so  conhdentfy  assumed,  of  an 
inveterate  and  indelible  variety  of  complexion,  "Changes  are  ]jer- 
uetually  met  with,  fi-om  black  to  white,  from  white  to  black ;  and, 
instances  of  both  complexions  actually  existing  in  the  progeny  of 
the  same  st«ck ;  and  these  instances  so  miJtiplied,  and  so  well 
autheiiticatt'd,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn,  at  least  in  this  part  of  thc^  investigation,  as  to  the 
great  question  of  the  identity,  or  diversity,  of  the  human  specieB." 
But  there  is  another  formidable  count  in  the  indictment  againBt 
the  Negro.  He  is  accused,  not  only  of  a  sooty  skin,  but  also  of 
a  wool^  head.  But  this,  like  the  former,  is  an  arraignment 
which  will  be  found  to  involve  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.  In  ihefint  place,  there  is  many  a 
European  head,  the  h^  of  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  cnsp 
and  twisted  as  that  of  a  Negro  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Secondly, 
among  the  entire  mass  of  the  black  native  races  of  Africa,  we 
may  find  certain  tribes,  who  are  similar  in  complexion,  and  other 
physical  peculiarities,  but  who  yet  exhibit  every  possible  grada- 
tion, from  the  Seecy  integument,  to  the  curled  or  undulated  lockB. 
Thirdly,  the  testimony  of  the  microscope  has  here  been  once 
more  resorted  to.  We  are  grieved  that  our  space  disables  us 
from  detailing  the  evidence  thus  obtained.  The  reader  will  find 
it  faithfully  reported  by  Dr.  Pricbard:  and  the  issue  of  it  is,  that 
the  wool  of  the  veriest  Negro,  after  all,  is  nof  wool,  but  hair !  It 
doubtless  has  something  of  a  lanuginous  appearance  to  the  naked 
eye.  But  the  microscope  has  detected  the  secrets  of  its  texture. 
It  has  shown  that  wool  and  hair  are  clearly  dissimilar  in  their 
structure ;  and  that  the  filaments  from  the  head  of  the  African 
belong,  undoubtedly,  to  the  latter  description  of  covering.  The 
chief  elementary  difference  consists  in  the  greater  or  less  abund- 
ance of  colouring  matter  discoverable  in  the  tubes.  The  hair  of 
the  African  is  more  copiously  supplied  with  pigment  than  that 
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of  any  other  nation ;  and  this  peculiarity  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
some  way  or  other,  connected  with  the  incorrigible  frizzle,  which 
has  procured  for  it  the  appellation  of  wool.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  covering  provided  by  nature  for  the  head  of  the 
African  is,  in  spite  of  all  appearances,  quite  a  diflerent  thing  from 
that  which  she  has  provided  for  the  bodv  of  the  sheep.  But, 
lastly^  even  if  the  cuticular  excrescence  of  the  Neero  were  but  a 
finer  sort  of  fleece,  it  would  afford  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
distinctness  of  his  race ;  seeing  that  there  are  certain  tribes  of 
animals,  unquestionably  of  the  same  species,  some  of  which  bear 
wool,  while  others  are  covered  with  hair.  In  some  instances,  the 
difference  appears  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  upon  climate.  In 
others,  it  is  deeply  fixed  in  the  breed,  and  almost  amounts  to  a 
permanent  variety. 

But  a  far  more  fearful  imputation  still  remains  to  be  encoun- 
tered !  Hair  and  complexion  are  but  superficial  matters  !  The 
charges  founded  upon  these  might,  perhaps,  be  abandoned  by  the 
prosecutor,  without  any  fatal  damage  to  his  case.  But  what  are 
we  to  say,  when  he  presses  us  hard  with  the  diversities  of  form 
and  structure,  depending,  as  they  do,  upon  the  internal  frame- 
work and  structure  of  the  body  i  Colours  may,  possibly,  be  liable 
to  change ;  but  the  bony  fabnc  at  least  must  be  permanent  and 
unalterable,  from  generation  to  generation.  How,  then,  shall  the 
Negro  race  stand  absolved  from  the  charge  of  manifold  aboriginal 
deformities ! — the  flattened  foot,  the  projecting  heel,  the  cuctim-' 
her  skin,  the  hideous  obliquity  of  skiul ;  all  of  them,  but  more 
especially  the  last,  most  clearly  indicating  an  hereditary  inferiority 
of  nature ! 

Now  all  this,  certainly,  does  at  first  sight  look  rather  formid- 
able. The  main  strength,  however,  of  the  adversary's  case,  lies 
evidently  in  the  form  of  the  barbaric  craimm.  To  the  craniwraj 
accordingly,  we  shall  confine  ourselves;  and  this  brings  us  at 
once  to  rrofessor  Camper,  and  \xi&  facial  angles. 

Let  Uie  reader,  then,  imagine  that  he  has  before  him  an  out- 
line, in  profile,  of  the  human  skull;  and  let  him,  first,  suppose  a 
straight  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  outward  orifice  of  the  ear  to 
the  base  of  the  nose,  and  then  another  stnd^t  line,  touching  the 
prominent  centre  of  the  forehead,  and  fallmg  thence  upon  the 
most  advancing  point  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  These  two  lines 
will  form  an  angle  with  each  other ;  and  this  angle  is  the  facial 
angle  of  Professor  Camper.  And,  an  awfully  thaumaturgic  dia- 
gram it  is,  in  the  hanos  of  the  professor !  It  is  an  infallible 
mdex  to  all  the  essential  diversities  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
establishes  a  regular  scale,  from  the  inferior  tribes  up  to  the 
most  perfect  human  form.    Beginning  with  the  birds^  we  find 
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that)  with  them,  the  angle  in  question  is  imngnificantly  small. 
But  as  the  angle  opens,  it  corresponds  to  all  the  intermediate 
varieties,  as  they  graduaUy  approximate  to  the  human  figure. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  certain  species  of  the  Ape  tribe,  in 
which  the  head  has  a  facial  angle  of  forty-two  degrees.  And 
there  is  another  animal  of  the  same  family,  gifted  with  an  angle 
of  exactly  fifty  degrees.  Next  to  these,  we  have  the  African 
Negro,  and  the  Kalmuk,  each  of  them  with  a  facial  angle  of 
seventy  degrees.  And,  lastly,  we  have  the  European  craniom, 
with  a  stately  elevation  of  full  eighty  degrees.  Beyond  this 
nature  is  seldom  found  to  go.  But  when  art  would  improve  upon 
nature,  what  does  she  do,  but  go  on  boldly  to  ninety  degrees,  or 
more  !  And,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  type  of  ideal  and  super- 
human grandeur.  And  thus  we  are  conducted,  by  a  simple  and 
easy  gradation,  through  different  orders  of  beings,  among  which 
the  Negro  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Euro* 
pean  and  the  Orang. 

This  graduation  is,  doubtless,  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  has 
on  the  face  of  it  a  very  plausible  appearance.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  we  were  to  accept  it,  as  handed  to  us  by  the  professor,  it  would 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  make  out  his  theory.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
indeed,  that  upon  this  scale  the  Kalmuk  and  the  Negro  both 
stand  between  the  Orang  and  the  European.  But  so  they  would, 
if  the  difference  between  them  and  the  European  amounted  to 
an  inclination  of  no  more  than  three  degrees,  or  two,  or  one. 
Whether  they  belong  to  an  inferior  species,  or  not,  i<nne  inter- 
mediate place  they  must  occupy  in  the  scale,  if  their  heads  are 
distin^ished  from  that  of  the  European  by  any  difSsrence  of 
obliquity  whatever,  be  it  great  or  small.  But,  further,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  extreme  interval  between  the  European  and 
the  Kalmuk,  is  measured  by  an  angle  of  only  ten  degrees ;  while, 
by  the  professor^s  own  showing,  the  interval  between  the  Kalmiik 
and  the  Orang  is  measured  by  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees.  The 
hiatus^  therefore,  between  the  stateliest  of  the  Simian  tribes,  and 
the  lowest  pretender  to  human  attributes,  is  double  of  that  which 
separates  the  latter  from  the  most  perfect  type  of  man ;  an  indi- 
cation sufficient,  of  itself,  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  this  most 
repulsive  theory. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  professor's  graduation  stands 
most  egregiously  in  need  of  correction.  It  appears  to  have  been 
framed  entirely  upon  the  appearances  exhibited  by  specimens  of 
the  JovvC  tribes,  at  an  immature  age.  More  accurate  inquiry  has 
sboHT]  ti^^^  ^  ^^^  different  result  is  obtained  from  a  comparison 
of  cta  '/^  ^^  ^^®  adult  period  of  life.  In  the  earlier  period,  the 
Ci^:. ^^^/-tion  of  the  Orang  head  greatly  predominates  ov^r  the 
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facial  and  maxiOary  part ;  and  then  the  head  approximates  to  the 
human  form.  But  the  development  of  the  brain,  and  with  it 
that  of  the  cranial  cavity,  soon  reaches  its  maximum.  After 
that  the  jaws  become  enormously  enlarged,  till  the  cranium^  pro- 
perly so  called,  appears  at  last  as  a  small  rounded  case,  alto- 
gether posterior  to  the  face,  and  not  placed  above  it.  And  these 
changes  are,  unavoidably,  attended  with  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  facial  angle.  In  the  aduU  Troglodyte  the  facial  angle 
is  only  thirty-five  degrees,  just  one  half  of  the  facial  angle  ofuie 
Negro, — namelv,  seventy  degrees.  In  the  Orang,  or  satyr,  it  is  five 
degrees  less.  iUut  let  us  take  the  greater  measurement,  and  we  still 
shall  have  an  angle,  not  of  twenty  decrees,  according  to  Professor 
Gamper'^s  scale,  but  of  no  less  than  thirty-five  degrees,  between  the 
most  advantageous  facial  line  of  the  Simian  family  and  the  facial 
line  of  the  most  ambiguous  homo ;  while  the  most  ambi^ous 
Jiomo  is  separated  from  the  most  perfect  by  an  interval  of  only 
ten  de^ees.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  For  while  the  interval  of 
thirty-five  degrees  is  left  vacant,  and  wholly  unoccupied  by  any 
intermediate  variations,  the  interval  of  ten  degrees  exhibits,  in 
the  different  human  races,  every  intermediate  £versity  of  angle. 
In  the  one  case.  Nature  proceeds  per  saUvm.  She  takes  a  leap 
clear  over  the  thirty-five  degrees.      But  in  the  other  case,  she 

})asses,  by  very  easy  gradations,  over  the  remaining  ten  degrees, 
rom  the  least  dignified  type  of  humanity  to  that  of  the  most 
refined  and  perfect  symmetry.  Surely,  if  these  things  be  so,  we 
ought  to  hear  no  more  about  the  gentle  sliding  scale  between  the 
baboon  and  the  man !  Surely,  the  Negro  or  the  Kalmuk  will 
have  no  more  to  fear  from  Processor  Camper  and  his  facial  angles, 
than  they  have  from  the  sages  who  have  exhausted  their  sagacity 
on  the  complexion  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  texture  of  the  cuticular 
excrescence. 

But  the  &cial  an^e,  aft;er  all,  is  by  no  means  the  only  test, — 
perhaps  not  the  most  important  test, — that  may  be  applied  to 
the  comparison  of  skulls.  The  base  of  the  skull  must  be  care- 
fully examined,  before  any  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Let  the  skuD,  then,  be  turned  upward,  and  the  lower  jaw  re- 
moved ;  and  then,  comparative  anatomy  can  scarcely  be  at  a  loss 
for  her  conclusion.  Exhibited  in  this  position,  the  human  crar 
nium,  whether  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  European  or  the 
Negro,  presents  an  appearance  which  is  absolutely  decisive,  when 
compared  with  the  corresponding  outline  of  the  cranium  either  of 
the  orang  or  the  chimpantsi.  Without  the  help  of  a  diagram  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  the  comparison  intelligible.^  Some 
notion  or  it  may,  however,  be  conveyed  by  the  following  de- 
scription :— The  base  of  the  most  perfect  skull,  then,  is  of  a 
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somewhat  oval  form.      If  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  trans- 
verse line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  it,   and  bisecting  the 
longitudinal    diameter,   the  posterior  portion   (which,    properly 
speaking,  is  the   true  cranial  region)   is   distinguished  by  the 
bold,  and  almost  circular,  sweep  of  its  curve  :   and  close  behind 
the  transverse   diameter  is  the  great   occipital  foramen.      In 
the  anterior  portion,  the  oval  is  narrowed  gradually  off  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw :   and,  wholly  within  that  an- 
terior region,  is  contained  the  grotrnd-plan^  if  so  we  may  term 
it,  of  the  facial  and  maxillary  apparatus — the  cheek-bones,  the 
palate,  the  alveolar  process.     Some  deviation  from  the  perfection 
of  this  figure  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found  among  the  various 
human  races.     For  instance,  in  the  cranium  of  the  Negro,  and 
of  some  other  tribes,  the  anterior  portion  may  be  somewhat 
unduly  lengthened  by  the  prominence  of  the  upper  jaw :  but  in 
other  respects,  no  material  difference  is  perceptible.     But  now 
look  at  the  skull  of  the  ape,  even  in  its  most  favourable  propor- 
tions !     We  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  it.     We  seek,  how- 
ever, in  vain  for  the  oval  outline,  or  for  that  capacious  and 
majestic  sweep  of  the  cranial  curve,  which  indicates  the  predo- 
minance of  the  mental  above  the  mere  animal  nature.     On  the 
contrary,  we  find  at  the  posterior  extremity,  the  cranial  cavity 
narrow  in  space,  and  circumscribed  by  a  rude  and  almost  angular 
outline  ;  and,  within  it,  the  grand  occipital  ^oram^,  far  removed 
from  its  central  position,  and  transferred  nearly  to  the  back  of 
the  head.     Next  comes,  on  either  side,  the  ai'ched  and  prominent 
structure  of  the  facial  bones,  situated  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
whole  scheme,  and  extending  over  full  one-third  of  its  longitudi- 
nal  diameter.      And,   lastly,   there  is  the  projecting  jaw-bone, 
starting  forward  abruptly  from  the  figure  into  enormous  length, 
and  saying,  as  plainly  as  a  jaw-bone  can  say  it,   "  Behold  an 
animal  bom  to  masticate,  and  not  to  think  V     There  can  be  no 
mistake  here,  as  to  the  interval  which  separates  all  the  families 
of  the  Simice,  from  all  the  races  which  lay  claim  to  the  lineage  of 
Adam. 

But  there  still  remains  another  aspect  of  the  human  head :  it 
must  be  viewed  in  front.  And  in  that  position,  it  will  be  found 
to  exhibit  some  remarkable  diversities  of  outline.  The  most 
graceful  form  of  face  is  the  oval  or  elliptical :  and  this  is  the 
form  which  most  generally  distinguishes  the  Europeans,  the 
southern  Asiatics,  and  many  of  the  Africans.  The  varieties 
which  it  exhibits  are  chiefly  those  which  depend  on  the  varied 
proportions  between  the  vertical  and  lateral  diameters.  There 
are  other  tribes,  however,  whose  front  face  presents  an  appear- 
ance very  different  from  the  oval.    Among  these  tribes,  the  nead 
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seems  to  taper  oif,  more  or  less,  from  the  cheek  bones,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  produce  something  of  a 
rhomboidal,  or  lozenge-shaped  figure,  a  form  which  is  principally 
exemplified  among  the  nomadic  nations  of  northern  Asia.  This 
configuration  would  seem  to  indicate  a  somewhat  limited  pro- 
vision for  the  developement  of  brain,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
tension of  those  parts  of  the  cranial  apparatus  which  are  more 
directly  subservient  to  the  mere  animal  functions;  and  Dr. 
Prichard  suggests  that  this  structure  appears  ^^  adapted  by  its 
results  to  the  condition  of  human  tribes  in  the  nomaoic  state,  or 
in  that  of  savage  hunters.'"  But  however  this  may  be,  it  indi- 
cates no  striking  approximation,  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  the 
form  of  any  brutish  cranium ;  and  it  by  no  means  exceeds  the 
limits  of  individual  variety  frequently  observable  within  the  circle 
of  one  nation,  or  of  one  family.  As  at  present  advised,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  much  critical 
importance  to  the  question,  whether  this  or  that  race  of  bipeds 
belongs  to  a  human  or  a  semi-brutal  family.  If  the  Negro,  or 
the  Kalmuk,  or  the  Esquimaux,  are  once  clear  of  the  perils  of 
Professor  Gamper^s  facial  angles,  and  of  Professor  Blumenbach^s 
platform  of  the  cranium^  they  will  have  but  little  to  apprehend 
from  the  terrors  of  the  rhomboidal,  or  lozenge-like  aevelope- 
ment  of  the  skull. 

At  this  stage  of  the  investigation.  Dr.  Prichard  enters  on  a 
vast  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  wHole  human  race, — in  all  its 
most  remarkable  divisions,  and  with  all  its  diversities  of  organiza- 
tion and  superficial  appearance, — from  China  to  Peru,  from  the 
Icy  Sea  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  from  Labrador  to  the  Terra 
del  Fuego.  And  here  we  are  compelled  to  consign  the  reader 
who  may  feel  his  curiosity  awakened,  to  the  sole  guidance  of  the 
accomplished  and  scientific  author  himself.  For  no  powers  of 
condensation  can  possibly  bring  the  substance  .  of  his  inquiry 
within  the  limits  of  an  essay.  We  must^  accordingly,  content 
ourselves  with  producing  his  own  summing  up  of  the  evidence 
which  he  has  so  laboriously  collected  : 

''  In  the  ethnographical  outline  which  I  have  now  concluded^  the 
facts  have  been  very  briefly  stated,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  recapi- 
tulate tbem  in  a  shorter  compass.  I  shall  merely  point  out  some  of 
the  most  obvious  inferences. 

**  The  different  races  of  men  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  strongly  marked,  uniform,  and  permanent  distinctions,  as  are  the 
several  species  belonging  to  any  given  tribe  of  animals.  All  the  diver- 
sities which  exist  are  variable,  and  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations  ;  and  there  i9».  moreover,  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  the 
actual  transition  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken  place. 
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<*  Thus,  if  we  consider  the  varieties  of  figure  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important,  and  hegin  with  those  of  the  skele- 
ton and  the  skull  as  their  foundation,  we  shall  find  eyery  particular 
type  undergoing  deviations  and  passing  into  other  forms.  We  hare 
seen  that,  in  many  races  who  have,  generally,  and  originally,  as  fkr  as 
we  can  go  hack  towards  their  origin,  heads  of  the  pyramidal  figure  with 
broad  faces,  or  the  Mongolian  type,  the  oval  or  European  shape  with 
European  features  display  themselves  in  Individuals,  and  often  become 
the  characteristics  of  tribes.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  account 
given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  five  great  nomadic  races,  to  the 
description  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  Indo-Chinese 
nations. 

"Again,  the  shape  of  the  head  in  the  black  races  varies  in  like  man- 
ner. The  Sudanian  nations  have  a  black  complexion  and  crisp  hair, 
with  a  form  of  the  head  different  from  that  of  the  Negro ;  and  the  type 
varies  in  particular  tribes,  and  even  in  the  same  tribe.  Towards  the 
south,  the  black  and  crisp-haired  Africans  display,  in  the  highland  of 
the  Kafirs,  a  form  resembling  the  European ;  and  in  the  country  of 
the  nomadic  Hottentots,  make  a  signal  approximation  to  the  physical 
character  prevalent  among  the  nomades  of  High  Asia.  Among  the 
aboriginal  races  of  the  New  World,  similar  varieties  and  similar  devi- 
ations occur.  We  have  seen  that  the  nations  of  America  are  not,  as  it 
has  been  represented,  reducible  to  one  physical  type,  that  their  skaUa 
display  many  different  leading  forms,  and  although  the  ethnology  of 
the  Western  Continent  is  as  yet,  owing  to  obvious  causes,  much  lest 
complete  than  that  of  Asia  and  Europe,  we  have,  notwithstanding  this 
circumstance,  found  instances  in  which  the  most  strongly  marked  devi- 
ations are  displayed  within  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  great  family 
of  American  nations. 

*'  Individual  varieties  have  been  pointed  out  as  affording  a  similar 
evidence.  In  the  plates  at  the  early  part  of  this  volume,  which  oontun 
figures  of  three  skulls  in  one  view,  the  reader  may  see  an  example  of 
striking  resemblance  in  heads  taken  from  the  most  dissimilar  and  widely 
separated  races  of  mankind.  Many  similar  examples  might  easily  be 
found,  and,  perhaps,  some  still  more  precisely  to  the  purpose.  The 
three  figures  above  mentioned  were  taken  casually  from  skulls  now  in 
my  own  collection. 

"  With  respect  to  colour,  it  is  still  more  easy  to  trace  the  greatest 
variations  vrithin  the  limits  of  one  race.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
great  family  of  nations,  having  its  branches  spread  through  different 
climates,  which  does  not  display  in  this  particular  the  most  strongly 
marked  varieties.  It  is  true  that  among  European  colonists  settled  in 
hot  climates,  such  varieties  are  not  so  perceptible  within  a  few  gene- 
rations ;  but  in  many  well-known  instances  of  earlier  colonization  they 
are  very  clearly  manifested.  We  have  traced  them  in  the  instances  of 
the  Jews  and  Arabs,  in  the  tribes  of  Hindoos,  or  rather  of  the  Indian 
race  spread  through  India,  compared  with  those  of  the  Himalayan 
countries.     We  might  add  innumerable  facts  tending  to  bring  out  the 
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same  result.  Under  ibis  head,  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  take  the  wbole 
Indo-European  family  of  nations  as  one  example,  since  from  one  iden- 
tical stock  must  have  sprung  the  Gothic,  the  Iranian  races,  and  the 
Arian  stem  of  India,  including  the  Xanthous  Siah-Pdsh  of  Kafiristan, 
the  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  villagers  of  Jumnotri  and  Gangotri, 
and  the  black  Hindoos  of  Anu-gangam. 

"  It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  native  tribes  of  America  present  an 
exception  to  the  general  observation  deduced  from  a  survey  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  the  complexion  of  the  Americans 
displays  no  relation  to  climate.  We  have  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that 
tribes  alike  belonging  to  the  American  stock  manifest  the  influence  of 
external  agencies  not  less  distinctly  than  do  the  white  inhabitants  of 
Europe  compared  with  the  black  races  of  Africa.  Witness  the  com- 
parison of  the  white  Americans  of  the  north-west  coast  with  the  black 
Califomians. 

'*  If  any  one  should  call  in  question  the  assertion  that  the  colour  of 
human  races  has  any  relation  to  the  climates  of  different  countries,  we 
have  only  need  to  appeal  to  the  most  general  and  broadly  marked  facts 
which  the  history  of  mankind  presents. 

*'  Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  the  intertropical  region  of  the  earth  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  black  races  of  men,  and  the  region  remote  from  the 
tropics  that  of  the  white  races,  and  that  the  climates  approaching  to  the 
tropics  are  generally  inhabited  by  nations  which  are  neither  of  the  dark- 
est nor  of  the  fairest  complexion,  but  of  an  intermediate  one.  To  this 
observation  it  may  be  added,  that  high  mountains  and  countries  of 
great  elevation  are  generally  inhabited  by  people  of  lighter  colour  than 
those  where  the  level  is  low,  such  as  sandy  or  swampy  plains  on  the 
sea-coast.  Thus,  if  we  begin  with  Africa,  we  shall  find  a  great  number 
of  distinct  races,  as  far  as  a  total  diversity  of  languages  can  be  thought 
to  distinguish  men  into  separate  races,  spread  over  that  great  continent ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  those  whose  abode  is  between  the  tropics, 
though  differing  from  each  other  in  many  peculiarities,  agree  in  the 
darkness  of  their  complexion.  In  fact,  if  we  divide  Africa  into  three 
portions,  we  may  define  by  the  tropics  the  extent  of  the  black  com- 
plexion in  its  inhabitants. 

"  The  nature  of  the  hair  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  permanent  cha- 
racteristics of  different  races.  The  hair  of  the  Negro  has  been  termed 
woolly  :  it  is  not  wool,  and  only  differs  from  the  hair  of  other  races  in 
less  important  respecta.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  early 
part  of  my  work,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  what  has  there  been  said.  It 
may  be  seen  that  the  texture  of  the  hair  affords  in  the  animal  kingdom 
no  specific  characters.  In  mankind  we  find  At  in  every  gradation  of 
variety  ;  and  if  we  take  the  African  nations,  I  mean  the  black  tribes, 
who  are  apparently  of  genuine  native  origin,  as  one  body,  we  shall  dis- 
cover among  them  every  possible  gradation  in  the  texture  of  the  hair, 
from  the  short  close  curls  of  the  Kafir  to  the  crisp  but  bushy  locks  of 
the  Berberine,  and,  again,  to  the  flowing  habr  of  the  black  Tuaryk,  or 
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Tibbo.     In  some  instances,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  change  firom  one 
to  the  other  may  be  shown  in  actnal  transition. 

"  I  have  now  gone  as  far  as  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  work  admits 
in  the  investigation  of  anatomical  and  external  bodily  characters,  as 
they  vary  in  different  tribes  of  men,  and  deviate  firom  a  common  type. 
Tt  now  remains  for  me  to  advert  in  a  summary  manner  to  two  other 
questions  which  were  proposed  for  discussion  in  the  outset.  I  aUnde 
to  physiological  varieties,  or  differences  between  races  in  regard  to  the 
laws  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and,  secondly,  to  psychologicid  varieties, 
or  diversities  in  the  mental  powers  and  habits,  or  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  nations." — ^pp.  473—477. 

The  two  departments  of  inquiry  pointed  out  in  the  dodng 
paragraph  of  the  above  extract  neea  not  detain  us  very  lone. 
The  former,  more  especially,  may  be  very  briefly  and  simp^ 
placed  before  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  If,  on  survey- 
mg  the  occupants  of  the  earth,  certain  divisions  of  them  were 
found  to  have,  each  of  them,  any  laws  of  the  animal  eeonomy 
peculiar  to  itself,  there  might  be  some  reasonable  cause  for  con- 
sidering such  marked  peculiarities  of  constitution  as  indications 
of  an  original  diversity  of  races.  Take,  for  instance,  the  duration 
of  life.  Our  average  standard  is  three-score  and  ten  years.  Let 
us  then  suppose  another  tribe  to  be  discovered,  among  whom  the 
average  stlandard  was  no  more  than  thirty  years ;  a  third,  in 
which  the  duration  reached  the  highest  patriarchal  standard ;  a 
fourth,  in  which  the  length  of  days  approached  toward  the  ante- 
diluvian measure.  It  might  be  found  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
glaring  diversities  as  these,  with  the  hypothesis  of  one  common 
parentage  for  all.  Again,  if  it  were  ascertained  that  certain 
tribes  were  capable  of  breeding  regularly  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  others  only  once  in  the  year ;  others, 
again,  only  once  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two  years ; 
here,  doubtless,  would  be  another  very  perplexing  class  of  varie- 
ties. Or,  once  more,  if  any  people  could  be  produced,  of  such 
terrible  fecundity,  that  their  ofi&pring  came  upon  them,  not  by 
units,  but  by  litters  of  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  at  a  time,  we, 
perhaps,  should  not  be  very  forward  to  claim  kindred  with  that 
much-enduring  race  !  But,  in  fact,  no  such  conspicuous  varia- 
tions as  these  are  ever  known  to  occur.  The  perioct  of  gestation 
is,  among  all  nations,  of  every  form  and  colour,  immutably  the 
same.  Litters  of  children,  too,  are  universally  unknovm.  The 
appearance  even  of  twins  is  usually  regarded  as  rather  an  awfiil 
visitation :  and  every  where,  three  at  one  birth  amount  to  little 
less  than  a  prodig}' !  The  diu*ation  of  life,  indeed,  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain degrees  of  diversity.    But  then  these  degrees  are  themselves 
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well  known  to  fluctuate,  from  time  to  time,  and  within  certain 
limits,  even  in  the  same  race  and  country ;  and  none  of  them  are 
greater  than  may  easily  be  traced  to  the  manifold  agencies  of 
climate  and  external  condition.  Some  slight  differences  may 
likewise  be  found  in  the  progress  of  physical  developement,  and 
the  periodical  changes  of  constitution ;  but  recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  these  differences  are  very  much  more  insignifi- 
cant than  is  usually  imagined.  They  are  none  of  them  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  afford  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  theory  which 
parcels  out  the  earth  into  separate  inheritances  for  distinct  and 
dissimilar  families  of  men.  The  natural  and  vital  functions  of 
all  races  are  essentially  the  same,  and  manifestly  point  to  an 
identity  of  origin. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  psychological  diversities  which 
seem  to  eive  a  sanction  to  the  very  ungracious  classification 
against  which  we  are  contending!  How  are  we  to  dispose  of 
the  contrasts  which  present  themselves,  when  we  compare  with 
each  other  the  different  races  of  mankind,  with  reference  to  their 
mental  endowments  and  capacities,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  as  dependent  upon  these  qualities  \  The  difficultv  is 
not  only  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Prichard,  but  is  very  powermlly 
and  graphically  exhibited  by  him  in  the  following  passage. 

**  Let  U8  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a  stranger  from  another  planet  to 
visit  our  globe,  and  to  contemplate  and  compare  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  let  him  first  witness  some  brilliant  spectacle  in  one  of 
the  highly  civilised  countries  of  Europe, — the  coronation  of  a  monarch, 
the  installation  of  St.  Louis  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  surrounded 
by  an  august  assembly  of  peers,  and  barons,  and  mitred  abbots, 
anointed  from  the  cruse  of  sacred  oil  brought  by  an  angel  to  ratify  the 
divine  privil^^  of  kings, — let  the  same  person  be  carried  into  a  hamlet 
in  Negroland,  in  the  hour  when  the  sable  race  recreate  themselves  with 
dancing  and  barbarous  music, — let  him  then  be  transported  to  the 
saline  plains  over  which  bald  and  tawny  Mongoles  roam,  differing  but 
little  in  hue  firom  the  yellow  soil  of  their  steppes,  brightened  by  the 
saffron  flowers  of  the  iris  and  tulip, — let  him  be  placed  near  the  solitary 
den  of  the  Bushman,  where  the  lean  and  hungry  savage  crunches  in 
silence  like  a  beast  of  prey,  watching  with  fixed  eyes  the  birds  which 
enter  his  pitfall,  or  the  insects  and  reptiles  which  chance  brings  within 
his  grasp, — let  the  traveller  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  an  Australian 
forest,  where  the  squalid  companions  of  kangaroos  may  be  seen  crawl- 
ing in  procession  in  imitation  of  quadrupeds, — can  it  be  supposed  that 
such  a  person  would  conclude  the  various  groupes  of  beings  whom  he 
had  surveyed  to  be  of  one  nature,  one  tribe,  or  the  offspring  of  the  same 
origrinal  stock  ?  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  would  arrive  at  an 
opposite  conclusion." — ^p.  487- 
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But,  alas !  there  can  be  no  need  for  ns  to  travel  to  Mongolia, 
or  to  Negro-land,  or  to  Southern  Africa!  The  contrasts  in 
question  are  constantly  before  our  eyes.  In  every  city  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  extremes  are  in  perpetual  contiguity  with  each 
other.  We  have  but  to  step  from  one  street  to  another,  if  we 
wish  to  compare  the  most  exalted  refinement  and  intelligence, 
with  the  lowest  degradation  and  even  barbarism.  For  what 
barbarism  is  so  frightful  as  that  which  is  precipitated  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  higUy  civilized  societv !  W  hat  would  be  said  by 
the  '^  stranger  from  another  planet,  if  he  were  but  to  walk  from 
Belgrave  Square,  or  Carlton  Gardens,  to  the  purlieus  of  St. 
Gileses,  or  Saffron  Hill !  Nay,  what  would  be  his  thoughts  on 
passing  from  the  wanton  luxury  and  splendour  of  the  great  miU- 
owner^s  palace,  to  the  squalid  and  pestilential  hovels  of  his 
drudges !  These  very  short  excursions  would  show  him,  at  a 
single  glance,  such  opposite  and  contrsdictory  pkoMS  of  human 
nature,  as  might  well  extort  from  him  the  exclamation — **caa 
these  various  groups  of  beings  be  of  one  nature,  one  tribe,  and 
the  oflspring  of  one  original  stock  !^  But  then,  in  this  case,  he 
would  find  the  answer  to  that  question  immediately  at  hand.  He 
would  soon  learn,  that  these  ^*  various  groups  oi  beings^  were, 
beyond  all  possible  question,  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  same 
human  family ;  that  amidst  the  portionless,  ignorant,  and  de- 
graded creatures  before  him,  individuals  misht  be  found,  whose 
bmilies  had  been  brought  down,  through  along  cycle  of  vicissi- 
tude and  mischance,  from  as  towering  an  elevation  of  affluence 
and  dignity,  as  that  which  he  had  been  previously  admiring;  and 
that  some  among  them  might,  in  their  turn,  probably,  become 
the  founders  of  similar  high  fortunes  for  their  own  posterity. 
And  with  this  spectacle  in  his  recollection,  he  mi^t  explore  the 
remotest  and  dreariest  deserts  of  the  earth,  fortified  against  all 
suspicion  that  the  most  destitute  and  brutalized  savase  had  come 
of  a  lineage  inferior  to  that  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  noUes, 
and  the  merchant-princes,  of  any  European  capital.  As  Dr. 
Prichard  observes,  ^Hhe  descendants  of  the  tribes  who  are 
described  by  Tacitus  as  living  in  squalid  misery,  in  solitary  dens, 
amid  the  morasses  of  the  Vistula,  have  built  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Moscow ;  and  the  posterity  of  cannibals  and  phthirophagi  now 
feed  on  pillaus  and  wheaten  bread  .^  The  change  is  immense, 
the  contrast  is  well-nigh  overpowering  to  the  imagination,  and 
ages  were  required  for  its  production.  But  contrasts  almost 
equally  astounding  may  be  witnessed  within  the  range  of  half  an 
hour's  walk  through  any  region  of  a  densely  peopled  district,  at 
the  present  day.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  ridiculous  to  point 
to  the  loathsome  barbansm  of  the  Hottentot  or  New-Hollander, 
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as  evidence  of  an  inferiority  of  nature,  co-eval  with  the  existence 
of  his  race. 

The  bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  considered  by  some  ethno- 
logists as  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  of  all  nations,  and  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  They  are  described  bv  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent  as  differing  most  widely  from  the  lapetto  species, 
and  as  actually  forming  a  transitional  variety  between  the  Homo 
and  the  Simia.  And  if  the  lowest  extremity  of  iilthiness,  desti- 
tution, and  ferocity,  could  entitle  any  biped  race  to  such  a  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  existence,  doubtless  the  claim  of  the  bushman 
might  stand  among  the  foremost !  But  before  we  consent  to 
place  him  there,  we  must  recollect  that  the  bushman  is  no  other 
than  a  degenerate  Hottentot.  This  has  been  ascertained.  There 
is  at  present  no  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  little 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  he  has  oeen  hunted  and  persecuted  into 
his  present  brutality.  He  has  been  treated  as  a  wild  beast,  till 
he  has  almost  become  so.  The  process  of  transition  has  been 
actually  witnessed.  The  Eorah  race  of  Hottentots  are  noto- 
riously the  most  advanced  in  all  the  improvements  of  pastoral 
Ufe.  Nevertheless,  certain  hordes  of  this  very  race  have  been 
reduced  from  the  life  of  peaceful  herdsmen,  to  the  condition  of 
hunters  and  predatory  savages.  They  have  been  plundered  by 
their  neighbours,  and  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  to  subsist 
upon  wild  fruits ;  and,  accordingly,  they  have  become  bushmen. 
They  are  assimikted,  m  every  essential  particular,  to  that  most 
wretched  and  disgusting  tribe. 

But  the  Hottentot  himself,  it  may  be  said,  is,  at  best,  no  very 
&vourable  iq>ecimen  of  the  human  i^)ecies.  Indeed,  his  claim  to 
the  honours  of  humanity  has  been  considered  as  extremely  doubt- 
ful. But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Hottentot  is  not 
what  he  was.  The  whole  Hottentot  race  has  seen  better  days. 
Originally  they  were  a  numerous  tribe  of  wandering  herdsmen, 
living  under  a  patriarchal  government  of  chiefs  or  elders.  They 
were  mild  in  their  disposition,  though  active  in  the  chase,  and 
courageous  in  war.  Tney  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity 
and  trust-worthiness.  Their  chastity  was  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  our  Oerman  forefathers.  They  were  capable  of  mastering 
a  variety  of  languages.  They  were  occasionally  employed  by 
Europeans  in  matters  requiring  judgment  and  capacity.  And, 
though  their  religious  notions  were  rude,  they  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  belief  in  a  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  world.  But  in 
time,  European  oppression  began  to  do  its  usual  work.  The 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  colonist  gradually  broke  the  spirit  of 
the  poor  barbarian,  and  reduced  him  to  bondage,  or  drove  him 
into  exile.    And,  as  we  have  seen,  in  ^^  the  lowest  deep"^  of  his 
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present  degrailatioa  lies  tlie  still  "  lomn-  deep"  of  the  Bushman's 
savagery.  Philusophv  has  consannnated  the  injuries  of  both,  by 
an  attempt  to  exclnde  them  from  the  family  of  man '.  Among 
other  evidences  of  mental  inferiority,  the  supeistitioDS  of  many  a 
savage  tribe  are,  sometimes,  very  confidently  insisted  on.  Bat 
wc  are  unable  to  [•eroeive  that  those  superstitions  are  mnch  more 
degrading,  or  more  sanguinary  and  ferocious,  than  tliose  which  are 
knonii  to  have  jircv^led  among  certain  highly-civilized  nations, 
whose  position,  a»  members  of  the  human  family,  has  never  been 
disputed.  And,  most  assuredly,  no  European  or  Christian  people, 
whose  judges  were  firm  believers  in  witchcraft  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  can  have  any  ri^t  to  speculate  scomfully 
on  the  intellectual  or  moral  incapacity  of  untaught  savages. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  to  desist.     We  can  but  soUctt  tbo 
reader's  attention  to  the  general  conclusion  with  which  the  authw 
winds  up  this  most  valnaUe,  and,  as  it  appears  to  os,  most  uuaa-     ' 
swerable  treatise.  ' 

"  It  would  not  greatly  strengthen  the  conclmioD  which  I  am  entitled 
to  draw  from  ttic  evidence  already  afforded,  if  the  limiti  of  this  work 
allowed  me  to  survey  the  history  of  every  particular  branch  of  the 
human  family.  The  woolly-haired  races  of  Africa,  compared  with  the 
native  tribes  of  the  New  World,  and  wiili  the  anciently  civilised  inha- 
bitants of  the  Old  Continent,  furnish  a  sufficiently  ample  field  for 
induction  on  this  subject,  since  among  them  are  comprised  those  human 
races  who  differ  most  widely  from  each  other  iu  structure  of  body  and 
in  all  their  physical  attributes,  and  who  have  been  represented  as  dis- 
playing the  most  decided  contrasts  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
dowments. It  would,  indeed,  he  very  easy  to  extend  this  research, 
with  similar  results,  to  all  the  other  tribes  of  whose  character  we  have 
yet  any  sulScicnt  knowledge;.  Thus  the  nations  of  the  great  Southern 
Ocean  might  he  shown  to  have  had  among  themselves,  long  before  their 
discovery  hy  Europeans,  traits  of  a  very  similar  kind.  They  bad 
social  institutions  resembling  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  they  bad 
universally  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  in  the  protection  and  government 
of  the  world  by  Providence,  in  the  influence  of  good  and  evil  genii  on 
human  nfiiiirs,  in  the  duty  of  worshipping  the  gods,  in  the  efSciency  of 
iacriiices,  and  obsequies,  or  rites  performed  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  in 
the  influence  of  priests,  or  human  mediators.  Similar  observations 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  Northern 
Asia.  The  history  of  the  conversion  of  these  nations  to  Christianity, 
and  of  the  adoption  among  them  of  the  ideas  and  practices  of  civilised 
nations,  would  furnish  chapters  equally  striking  and  remarkable  as 
those  to  which  our  attention  has  already  been  directed,  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  Australiaus  as  yet  remain  of  all  nations  the 
least  known,  since  scarcely  any  one  has  yet  been  able  to  converse  with 
them,  or  to  understand  the  espieesion  of  their  thoughts.     But  freah 
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evidence  is  every  day  collected,  tending  to  raise  the  low  estimate  which 
had  heen  formed,  and  long  maintained,  of  their  extreme  mental  degra- 
dation. Degraded  they  doubtless  are :  the  tribes  with  whom  the  colo- 
nists have  principally  had  intercourse  are,  in  their  external  condition, 
perhaps,  the  most  miserable  of  the  human  family,  being  destitute  of  the 
arts  which  could  alone  enable  them  to  live  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
in  the  region  which  they  inhabit,  or  even  to  support,  unless  scattered  in 
small  wandering  bands  over  a  wide  space,  their  physical  existence. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  most 
destitute  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  that  there  are  tribes  farther  to  the 
northward,  perhaps  in  the  inland  countries  of  the  great  Austral  land, 
who  are  by  no  means  so  miserable  or  so  savage  as  the  people  near  the 
southern  shores.  But  even  with  respect  to  Uiese,  the  opinion  of  the 
extreme  stupidity  of  the  race  has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  statements  enable  us  to  recognise  among 
them  the  same  principles  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  which,  in 
more  cultivated  tribes,  constitute  the  highest  endowments  of  humanity. 
"  We  contemplate  among  all  the  diversified  tribes,  who  are  endowed 
with  reason  and  speech,  tibe  same  internal  feelings,  appetencies,  aver- 
sions ;  the  same  inward  convictions,  the  same  sentiments  of  subjection 
to  invisible  powers,  and,  more  or  less  fully  developed,  of  accountable- 
ness  or  responsibility  to  unseen  avengers  of  wrong  and  agents  of  retri- 
butive justice,  from  whose  tribunal  men  cannot  even  by  death  escape. 
We  find  every  where  the  same  susceptibility,  though  not  always  in  the 
same  degree  of  forwardness  or  ripeness  of  improvement,  of  admitting 
the  cultivation  of  these  universal  endowments,  of  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  to  the  more  clear  and  luminous  views  which  Christianity 
unfolds,  of  becoming  moulded  to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  of 
civilised  life  :  in  a  word,  the  same  inward  and  mental  nature  is  to  be 
recognised  in  all  the  races  of  men.  When  we  compare  this  fact  with 
the  observations  which  have  been  heretofore  fully  established  as  to  the 
specific  instincts  and  separate  psychical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct 
tribes  of  sentient  beings  in  the  universe,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  con- 
fidently the  conclusion,  that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one 
family."— pp.  544—546. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.  We  have  remarked  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper,  that  if  it  had  been  God^s  pleasure  to 
assign  a  distinct  parentage  to  each  of  the  various  races  of  man- 
kind, it  would  have  been  ours  to  acquiesce  in  this  as  the  best  and 
wisest  of  all  possible  arrangements.  Since,  however.  He  has 
been  pleased  to  proceed  otherwise,  we  may  venture,  without  irre- 
verence, to  say,  that  we  think  that  one  indication,  at  least,  of  the 
superior  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  may 
easily  be  discerned.  For  let  us  imagine  the  Scriptural  Genesis 
to  have  told  a  different  tale.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  had  pointed 
to  certain  localities  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  had  informed 
us,  that  in  these  He  had  respectively  planted  the  progenitors  of 
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the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race.  Can  any  one  fiul  to  see 
the  use  which  would,  probably,  have  been  made  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous philosophy  of  the  divinely-authorized  record!  Can  we  doubt 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  wrested  to  her  pur- 
poses ?  We  have  seen  with  how  little  ceremony  she  treats  the 
account  we  have  actually  before  us.  But  what  if  the  account 
itself  had  spoken  of  aboriginal  diversities  of  stock?  She  then 
would  have  claimed  the  inspired  historian  as  her  ally.     Her  Ian- 

fuage  would  have  been  on  this  wise :  "  You  see  that  your  own 
criptures  negative  the  theory  of  an  identity  of  origin.  They 
expressly  inform  us,  that  certain  races  were  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  beginning.  What,  then,  can  be  more  reasonable  than 
the  supposition  of  certain  original  gradations  of  physical  and 
mental  endowment  also  ?  How  is  the  dignity  of  Scnpture  vio- 
lated by  the  hypothesis,  that  the  inferiority,  which  we  actually 
vntness  now,  was  the  ordained  and  primitive  inheritance  of  the 
tribes  who,  at  this  day,  bear  the  marks  of  it  f"  And  thus  might 
the  word  of  God  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  system 
which  excludes  vast  multitudes  of  his  reasonable  creatures  from 
any  part  or  lot  in  the  privileges  of  our  common  humanity.  We 
might  have  had  the  traffickers  in  human  fl^h  appealing  to  the 
Bible,  and  the  philosophers  of  the  southern  states  of  the  American 
union  accusing  the  northern  abolitionists  of  rebellion  against  the 
appointments  and  purposes  of  the  Almighty !  But  now  we  are 
spared  the  necessity  of  a  perplexing  and  vexatious  conflict  upon 
this  ground.  Our  cosmogony  informs  us  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  are  of  one  blood  and  one  parentage.  The  adversary, 
therefore,  is  deprived  of  all  semblance  of  support  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Revelation.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  compelled  to  an 
open  encounter  with  its  authority.  On  that  ground  he  has  been 
met  by  Dr.  Prichard,  and,  in  our  judgment,  most  victoriously. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  in  his  former  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  man,  he  did  not  speak  out  with  sufficient 
confidence  and  boldness.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  has  spoken  out 
clearly  enough  now ;  and  therein  he  has  shown  himself  at  once 
the  friend  oi  humanity  and  the  champion  of  religion. 
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Art.  II. — Sermons^  hearing  on  Subjects  of  the  Day.  By  John 
Henry  Newman,  J?.Z>.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College^  Oxford. 
Bivingtons,  London. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  of  sermons  by  Mr.  Newman, 
and,  more  especially,  of  sermons  ^'  bearing  on  subjects  of  the  day^'' 
could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong  and  anxious  interest  in  all  parts 
of  the  Church.  Opponents  were  in  expectation  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional evidence  in  support  of  their  accusations ;  disciples  were 
looking  for  some  clue  to  guide  them  amidst  increasing  difficul- 
ties ;  and  many  friends  were  awaiting  in  anxiety  a  more  specific 
declaration  of  views  on  points  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  invest  with  unusual  importance.  We  cannot  without  very 
mingled  feelings  contemplate  the  extent  of  Mr.  Newman^s  influ- 
ence, and  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  every  expression 
of  his  views ;  and  in  that  mixture  of  feelings  we  can  well  believe, 
that  this  gifted  writer  himself  participates.  On  the  one  hand,  no 
one  who  can  bring  himself  fairly  to  consider  the  substance  of  much 
of  Mr.  Newman^s  teaching  (of  course,  we  only  speak  of  those  who 
see  in  the  Church  a  divine  institution,  and  who  accept  her  creeds) 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the  standard  of  Christian  holiness 
has  been  elevated  through  his  instrumentality ;  that  self-denial, 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  devotion,  consecration  of  all  powers 
and  energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  have  been 
urged  by  him  with  a  mixture  of  power,  of  beauty,  and  of  per- 
suasiveness peculiarly  his  own.  And  surely  this  is  no  ordinary 
glory;  no  service  to  be  lightly  passed  over  and  forgotten.  In 
this  point  of  view,  then,  one  cannot  but  feel  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  every  expres- 
sion of  Mr.  Newman^s  opinions.  It  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
individual ;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  important  truths  which  he 
has  inculcated. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  so  many  anxious  and  painful 
thoughts  connected  with  this  subject,  that  our  rejoicing  must  be 
very  nearly  akin  to  sorrow.  In  this  influence  we  arc  reminded  of 
the  grievous  fact  of  dissension  and  discord  amongst  the  children 
of  our  mother  Church.  It  is  not  merely  the  inculcation  of  Chris- 
tian holiness  which  has  been  the  cause  of  this  influence ;  it  has 
arisen  amidst  dissensions  on  principles  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  disputed;  it  is  the  result  of  faults  in  various  directions, 
which  indicate  the  lamentable  prevalence  of  a  *'*'  carnal  mind,'*'*  a 
most  grievous  and  prevalent  deficiency  in  Christian  humility,  and 
discretion,  and  chanty.     We  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  matter 
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there  is  much  cause  for  self-humiliation  and  repentance  on  all 
sides  ;  and  we  pray  that  sincere  and  good  men  may  be  led  to  look 
more  and  more  within^  and  to  endeavour  to  correct  those  defects 
and  infirmities  which  have  in  many  instances  marred  and  im- 
peded the  work  which  they  have  had  in  hand.  Had  the  contro- 
versies of  the  times  been  conducted  with  more  fairness  and  can- 
dour, and  in  a  spirit  of  more  Christian  kindness,  we  should  per- 
haps have  been  nearer  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  than  we  seem 
to  be.  It  may  be  that  agreement  in  religion  is  withheld  from  us, 
because  our  tempers  are  too  unsubdued,  and  our  self-confidence  is 
too  great. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  source  of  uneasiness,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  fear,  on  a  survey  of  the  past,  that  Mr.  Newman^s  influence 
has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  augmented  by  those  very 
peculiarities  which  have  excited  so  much  of  uneasiness  even 
amongst  those  who  approve  of  the  general  complexion  of  his 
theology  in  other  respects,  and  which  tne  most  dutiful  sons  of  the 
Church,  and  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  her  high  and  Catholic 
principles,  have  never  adopted  or  approved.  And  yet,  even  in 
this  point  of  view,  there  may  perhaps  be  as  much  cause  for  thank- 
fulness as  for  apprehension  and  uneasiness.  For  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  very  novelty  or  singularity  of  some  of 
Mr.  Newman's  views  (as  compared  with  those  which  are  more 
generally  received  in  the  Church)  has  been  one  cause  of  their 
adoption  by  minds  of  no  ordinary  power  and  energy,  which  might, 
in  the  absence  of  such  teaching,  have  embraced  novelties  of  a  far 
more  questionable  and  even  dangerous  character.  We  are  satisfied 
that  many  minds  have  been  saved  from  heresy ;  many  from  lati- 
tudinarianism ;  from  rationalism ;  from  absolute  infidelity^  by  the 
very  novelty  and  boldness  which  have  characterized  some  specu* 
lations  which  have  given  serious  offence  to  the  Church. 

It  is  true  that  great  uneasiness  has  been  excited  by  the  pecu- 
liar tone  which  certain  minds  of  no  inconsiderable  power  have 
recently  adopted,  and  which  has,  doubtless,  exhibited  great  unset- 
tlement  of  principle  on  important  points,  and  an  evident  tendency 
to  revive  the  superstitions  of  former  times.  We  are  far  from 
denying  the  reasonableness  of  such  apprehensions,  or  from  im- 
puting any  blame  to  those  who  have  entertained  them ;  but 
assuredly  the  case  might  have  been  far  worse  than  it  is.  We 
would  only  refer  to  the  state  of  the  Church  ten  years  ago,  and  ask 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  then  prevalent  had  been  conducted  on  some  definite  prin- 
ciple, under  the  management  of  some  leader  of  consummate  abi- 
lity, and  with  the  aid  of  all  those  active  minds  which  liave  been 
otherwise  engaged  ?     If  this  spirit  had  been  permitted  to  expand 
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itself  for  a  few  years  more  without  check  or  opposition,  without 
the  existence  of  any  rival  principle,  absorbing  into  itself  the  ener- 
gies and  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  much  even  of  the  external  framework  of  the  Church 
would  have  been  left  standing  at  the  present  moment. 

It  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Newman's  mind  had 
been  peculiarly  adapted  to  give  employment  to  energies  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  most  destructive  to  the  Church.  Minds 
of  such  an  order  as  his  cannot  but  leave  deep  and  powerful  traces 
of  their  operation  in  any  region  of  thought  to  which  they  may  be 
peculiarly  directed.  They  cannot  but  invest  old  and  ahnost  for- 
gotten truths  with  new  forms  and  colouring.  The  commonest 
objects  under  their  operation  become  transmuted  into  another 
bemg,  and  a  new  spirit  is  breathed  into  them.     Novel  truths,  or 

Questions,  or  theones,  are  developed  with  a  rapidity  which  electri- 
es  the  more  sober  and  common-sense  part  of  mankind.  Former 
modes  of  thought,  and  argument,  and  expression  are  uprooted 
without  ceremony,  and  become  antiquated  and  obsolete.  Novel 
applications  of  existing  knowledge,  the  utmost  intrepidity  in  car- 
rying out  principles  to  their  remotest  consequences,  ingenious 
attempts  to  trace  theories  through  all  their  complicate  rela- 
tions, and  to  solve  their  perplexities  and  intricacies  by  the  most 
delicate  and  subtle  analysis, — all  this  is  to  be  expected  when 
minds  of  the  highest  power  gird  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  And  can  we  wonder  that  the  same  results  issue 
from  the  same  causes,  when  the  subject-matter  of  investigation  is 
religion  itself!  It  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  when  minds  of  this 
class  apply  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  religious  system 
of  the  Church  in  any  age^  comprising  as  it  does  at  ful  times  not 
onlv  revealed  and  obligatory  truths,  but  human  and  ecclesiastical 
deductions^  inferences^  institutions^  and  practices ;  and  possibly,  too, 
partaking,  in  some  degree,  of  that  imperfection  and  that  decline, 
which  is  the  portion  of  human  nature  itself — ^it  is  impossible,  we 
say,  that  the  existing  system  in  any  age  should  not  be  in  some 
degree  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  such  powerful  intellectual 
influences.  Religious  opimon  in  such  circumstances  cannot  in 
all  points  remain  stationary.  Whether  it  be  for  good  or  for 
evil,  progress  will  be  made.  We  are  absolutely  compelled,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  re-examination  of  much 
that  had  lain  m  a  sort  of  dormant  acquiescence  in  our  minds. 
We  find  the  maxims  and  the  prejudices  in  which  we  had  been 
brought  up  gradually  melting  away,  and  we  know  not  to  what 
extent  this  process  may  be  carried.  Our  former  theories  are 
riven  asunder.  The  very  interests  of  Christianity  in  its  most 
vital  points  become  compromised.    Investigation  may,  perhaps. 
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descend  at  once  to  the  very  foundations  on  which  our  faith  is 
based;  the  profoundest  depths  of  human  thought  may  be  sounded; 
and  every  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  doctrine  and  practice  may 
be  agitated  by  new  theories  and  questions.  And  in  all  this  there 
is  undoubtedly  much  to  perplex  and  even  to  irritate  those  who 
have  remained  quietly  and  contentedly  in  the  views  which  had 
been  current  in  their  youth.  They  are  naturally  displeased  to 
find  any  disturbance  in  a  system  which  has  in  many  respects 
worked  so  well,  and  under  which  they  have  been  conscious  of 
many  and  great  personal  benefits;  and  they  are  justly  appre- 
hensive of  the  evils  which  religion  may  have  to  encounter  amidst 
unknown  and  trackless  paths  of  speculation;  and  however  the- 
oretically favourable  to  the  principles  of  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  they  stand  aghast  at  novel  appli- 
cations of  those  principles,  and  they  are  disposed  to  condemn  very 
severely  those  who  have  come  to  conclusions  different  from  their 
own. 

When  such  circumstances  occur  in  any  age,  it  is  impossible 
but  that  veiy  serious  misunderstandings  and  dissensions  should 
arise  in  the  Church.  Men  of  piety  and  of  integrity  may  and  will 
take  opposite  sides  of  almost  every  question,  swayed  as  they  will 
always  be  by  various  influences  unknown  to  themselves,  and  liable 
as  they  are  to  mistake  both  the  nature  of  the  question  itself  and 
the  opinions  of  other  men.  Angry  controversy  perhaps  succeeds, 
and  the  Church  is  almost  rent  in  sunder  for  a  time;  and  the 
"  babes  in  Christ,**"  the  "  infirm  brethren,^''  are  scandalized  by  the 
spectacle  of  wrangling  amongst  their  teachers;  and  good  men 
begin  almost  to  despair  of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  look  in 
gloom  and  despondency  on  the  Church's  prospects,  as  if  her 
sanctity  and  her  faith  were  on  the  point  of  vanishing  away. 
And  yet  it  may  be,  that  the  event  is  destined  to  be  very  different 
indeed  from  that  which  is  apprehended.  It  may  be  that  men 
are  contemplating  a  very  small  portion  of  the  contest  which 
surrounds  them,  and  forming  their  conclusions  on  a  narrow  and 
imperfect  induction.  They  may  perhaps  imagine  that  unminded 
evil  and  peril  are  in  the  storms  which  disturb  that  bark  in  which 
their  Saviour  abides ;  but  they  think  not  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
may  be  preparing  for  its  manifestation  even  by  and  through  the 
strivings  of  frail  and  imperfect  beings ;  and  that  the  guidance  of 
Providence  may  be  not  obscurely  traced  amidst  the  very  ex- 
tremest  perplexities  which  encompass  them  around. 

To  apply  this  more  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Church  at  the  present  day,  it  may,  we  think,  be 
distinctly  seen,  that  there  is  a  great  process  of  renovation 
going  on,  which  is  not  arrested  by  the  dissensions  amidst  which 
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it  is  conducted.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  very  novelty 
and  singularity  of  certain  views  which  have  been  developed  df 
late  years ;  we  might  even  say,  the  mixture  of  what  is  excep- 
tionable in  these  views,  have,  not  improbably,  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  Church  from  some  great  peril  in  another  direction. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem,  that  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence  may  be  not  less  distinctly  traced  in 
the  strong  checks  which  have  been  interposed  to  prevent  the 
ascendancy  of  the  pecuUar  opinions  of  individuals,  or  their  gene- 
ral adoption  by  the  Church.  The  violent  opposition  which  they 
have  excited  has  indeed  been  in  many  respects  very  painful  both 
to  their  authors,  and  to  all  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Christ^o- 
dom,  and  who  love  the  Church  or  England ;  and  yet  it  cannot, 
wc  think,  be  reasonably  denied,  that  in  so  far  as  this  opposition 
has  tended  to  secure  the  Formularies  of  the  Endish  Church  from 
alteration ;  to  prevent  any  relinquishment  of  the  principles  and 
truths  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Keformation, — 
anv  general  approximation  to  the  superstitions  and  errors  still  pre- 
valent in  the  Koman  Church, — ^a  great  and  essential  work  has 
been  done ;  and  though  there  has  been  much,  very  much,  to 
deplore  in  the  temper,  and  the  language,  and  the  proceedings  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  stm  we  may  well  recognize  in 
it  the  providential  care  of  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church ;  and 
in  this  hope  we  cannot  but  rejoice, — ^with  trembling,  it  is  true, — 
but  yet  in  hope,  that  the  Divine  protection  is  still  around  our 
Church,  and  that  some  holier,  and  purer,  and  more  peaceful  state 
is  in  store  for  her. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  frame  of  mind  would  natu- 
rally arise  in  religious  minds,  on  a  calmer  survey  of  our  condition 
than  men  are  commonly  inclined  to  take :  and  we  do  earnestly 
hope,  and  trust,  that  there  is  a  growing  disposition  in  many  quar- 
ters to  look  on  the  controversies  of  the  times  without  the  spirit 
of  party ;  to  give  men  the  praise  which  is  due  to  their  services, 
ana  yet  not  to  shrink  from  reproving  their  errors  on  fitting  occa- 
sions ;  and  to  confide  in  the  blessing  of  Ood  on  integrity  of  pur- 
pose combined  with  Christian  charity.  We  trust  that,  however 
seemingly  disturbed  our  Church  nwr  be,  there  is  still  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  community  which  is  fixed  and  settled  in  very  sound 
and  catholic  principles,  and  which  is  prepared  to  act  stedfastly 
on  those  principles  in  reliance  on  Divine  aid,  and  in  no  uncharita- 
ble spirit  towards  their  brethren.  And  we  look  with  hope  to  the 
increase  of  such  views,  until  by  the  sure  test  of  time  tne  whole 
Church  shall  be  convinced  of  the  integrity  and  the  innocence  of 
those  who  hold  them. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  adoption  of  what  we 
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shall  designate  by  a  well-known  and  very  intelligible  term, 
"  Church  principles,**^  however  sound  and  moderate  may  be  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  advocated,  often  brings  with  it  no  inconsi- 
derable amount  of  inconvenience  and  even  of  suffering  to  indivi- 
duals. If  one  thing  be  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  this,  that 
no  clergyman,  who  in  the  present  day  is  (humanly  speaking)  so 
y/n/arttmate  as  to  have  acquired  the  least  distinction  as  an  advo- 
cate of  Church  principles,  can  escape  imputations  which  must 
cause  him  very  great  pain,  in  many  ways.  He  finds  opponents 
amongst  his  own  people, — reports  and  insinuations  to  his  dis- 
advantage are  assiduously  circulated, — his  most  praiseworthy 
actions  are  misinterpreted, — his  designs  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  people  are  viewed  with  distrust, — perhaps  his  ecclesiastical 
superior  receives  unfavourable  impressions  in  regard  to  him. 

But  painful  and  depressing  as  the  existing  discouragements  to 
Church  principles  may  appear  in  the  first  instance,  it  will,  we 
think,  be  found  on  closer  examination,  that  there  is  great  cause 
for  thankfulness,  and  for  hope,  in  those  very  circumstances  which 
we  have  been  considering.  If  there  could  be  one  thing  more  thaa 
another  calculated  to  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  Chturcb,  it 
would  be  such  an  alloy  of  earthly  objects  and  views  in  the  advo- 
cafes  of  Truth  as  would  tend  to  impair  the  energy,  the  simplicity, 
the  uncorruptedness,  the  independence  of  their  testimony.  It 
should  be  their  aim  to  act  on  those  principles  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  which  they  preach  to  the  world.  It  should  be  their 
endeavour  to  live  in  a  region  of  thoughts  and  objects  elevated 
above  the  perishing  interests  of  this  life.  It  should  be  their 
desire  that  the  judgment  of  man,  and  the  praise  or  blame  of  human 
beings,  however  exalted  or  powerful  in  this  world,  should  not 
exercise  any  overweening  influence  over  their  opinions  or  their 
conduct.  And  surely,  if  we  would  but  calmly  examine  the  pre- 
sent position  of  many  of  the  best  and  soundest  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  could  not  escape  our  observation,  that 
they  are  placed  in  circumstances  whicn  are  in  many  respects 
the  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  of  sanctity,  that 
well  can  be  imagined.  Are  not  the  ties  of  this  world  loosening 
their  hold  on  the  advocates  of  Church  principles  ?  Are  not  the 
objects  of  this  life  diminished  in  their  influence  on  the  affections, 
by  their  partial  removal  ?  Is  there  not  a  greater  independence 
on  the  favour  of  man  when  our  hopes  are  compelled^  in  default  of 
lower  things,  to  concentrate  themselves  on  the  Divine  favour? 
Assuredly,  it  can  never  be  injurious  to  us,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view  (and  this,  after  all,  is  the  only  important  consideration),  to 
suffer  for  well-doing.  If  we  cannot  bear  with  patience,  and  even 
with  rejoicing,  the  very  small  measure  of  affliction  which  has  been 
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meted  to  us,  our  hearts  must  be  very  far  indeed  from  that  frame 
in  which  the  martyrs  and  the  confessors  of  old  endured  sufferings 
for  the  name  of  Christ, — our  sympathies  with  those  who  have 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  world  for  the  service  of  God,  or  who 
have  practised  self-denial  in  all  things,  must  be  rather  appa- 
rent than  real.  He  who  rightly  considers  the  prevalent  temp- 
tations to  fcorldliness  which  beset  even  the  best  men  in  this  age 
of  low  and  earthly  aims,  must  feel  grateful  to  that  Providence, 
which  in  any  d^ree,  or  in  anv  way,  exempts  him  from  their 
pressure.  And  if  the  comparatively  gentle  and  easy -to-be-borne 
afHictions  which  now  beset  so  many  amongst  us,  are  designed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  work  to  the  glory  of  God, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  effected,  how  unworthy  is  it  to  feel 
despondency  or  irritation,  or  any  thing  else  inconsistent  with  a 
cheerful  hope,  and  a  dutiftil  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

From  these  considerations  we  turn  to  the  important  volume 
which  is  now  before  us;  important  in  respect  at  once  to  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats,  the  time  in  which  it  appears,  and  the 
hand  from  which  it  proceeds.  No  one  who  peruses  this  single 
volume  can,  we  think,  be  at  any  loss  to  account  for  the  influence 
which  its  author  has  acquired.  It  has  certainly  not  been  sur- 
passed, perhaps  it  has  not  been  equalled  in  ability,  by  any 
previous  proauction  of  Mr.  Newman^s  fertile  mind.  What- 
ever may  be  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Ghristian  reader,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  he  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume, 
a  better,  a  wiser,  though  it  may  be,  a  sadder  man. 

The  prevailing  sadness  in  which  these  sermons  have  been  com- 
posed must  strike  every  reader.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any 
account  of  this :  the  fact  itself  is  very  forcibly  impressed  on  our 
minds.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  tone  is  continually  deepening 
throughout  the  volume.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  many  ways ; 
in  m^ncholy  views  of  our  prospects ;  m  the  absence  of  hopeful 
anticipations ;  in  efforts  to  preserve  a  cheerful  spirit  under  afflic- 
tions ;  in  something  occasionally  like  a  sUght  degree  of  impatience ; 
in  a  sort  of  reluctance  to  permit  the  existence  of  any  spirit  of 
rejoicing.  Penitence  and  mourning  are  the  main  topics  which  are 
insisted  on ;  the  sins  of  which  we  are  guilty  —the  sms  of  the  age 
and  of  the  Church  are  ever  presented  to  our  view ;  and  we  are 
bid  to  look  for  no  peace,  and  to  desire  no  prosperity,  until  these 
iniquities  have  been  cleansed ;  and  the  prevalent  indisposition  to 
hear  the  voice  which  reproves  and  denounces  existing  faults,  and 
even  to  resist  it,  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  deep  corruption,  which 
is  as  it  were  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  Church,  and  threatening 
her  destruction.  We  see  in  all  this,  we  confess,  not  the  mere 
results  of  thought  and  deliberation  under  circumstances  of  ease 
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and  tranquillity,  but  the  workings  of  a  spirit  almost  sensitively 
alive  to  all  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  times ;  a  spirit  sorely 
tried  in  many  ways,  by  friends  as  well  as  by  enemies;  and 
yet  sustained  by  a  strong  resolution,  amidst  sufferings  of  no 
ordinary  intensity.  We  think  that  these  Sermons,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  commentary  and  text;  though  the  commentary  only 
indicate  the  general  feeUngs  which  have  been  excited  m  the 
author's  mind,  with  rare  and  indistinct  allusions  to  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  which  have  drawn  them  forth. 

It  would  be  a  very  lengthened  process  were  we  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  a  regular  analysis  of  this  volume:  much  there  is, 
deserving  of  notice,  which  we  must  reluctantly  pass  over.  But 
we  shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  what  is  of  most  importance; 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Newman  on  the  leading  questions 
of  the  present  day :  and  we  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  make 
extracts  illustrative  of  his  views  on  such  pomts,  selecting,  in  the 
first  instance,  those  in  which  we  can  concur,  and  afterwards, 
those  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  express  considerable  difference 
of  opinion. 

I.  While  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  sins  committed 
after  the  reception  of  Divine  grace  in  general,  and  especially  of 
the  regenerating  grace  of  holy  baptism,  are  more  grievous  than 
those  which  have  been  committed  in  a  state  of  nature,  on  the 
general  principle  so  often  laid  down  in  holy  Scripture,  that  "to 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required;^  that,  in 
short,  responsibilities  are  proportioned  to  gifts :  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  sound  and  Catholic  principle  ought  not  to  be  pushed 
to  such  lengths,  or  clogged  with  such  consequences  as  might 
leave  the  repentant  sinner  without  hope  of  full  restoration  to  his 
former  privileges.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  approve  of  any 
doctrine  which  might  interfere  with  what  is  described  in  the  17th 
article,  that  "  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godlp 
persons^  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  mortifying  the  icorks  of  the  fleshy  and  tfteir  earthly  members^ 
and  drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things^'"''  and  who 
are  permitted  to  indulge  an  humble  and  joyful  hope  that  they 
have  been  called,  and  justified  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  which 
has  enabled  them  to  arise  from  sin,  and  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life.  It  would,  we  say,  be  impossible  to  concur  in  any  view  cal- 
culated to  shake  the  confidence  with  which  the  repentant  soul 
may  rely  on  the  advocacy  of  Ilim  who  is  "  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins ;''  on  the  perfect  forgiveness  which  is  awarded  by  Him, 
wlio  meets  the  returning  penitent  in  his  toilsome  journey,  and 
clothes  him  with  righteousness.     We  have,  therefore,  read  with 
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pleasure  the  second  sennon  in  Mr.  Newman^s  volume,  entitled, 
"'Saintliness  not  forfeited  by  the  Penitent,^  firom 
which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  is  placed  before  us 
in  the  picture  of  Saul  the  persecutor  of  the  Church,  and  of  St.  Paul, 
A  postle,  Confessor,  and  Martyr  ?  Who  so  g^eat  an  enemy  of  Christ  ? 
Who  so  true  a  servant  ?  Nor  is  St.  Paul's  instance  solitary ;  stranger 
cases  still  have  occurred  in  the  times  after  him.  Not  unregenerate 
sinners  only,  like  him,  but  those  who  have  sinned  after  their  regenera« 
tion ;  not  sinners  in  ignorance  only,  like  him,  but  those  who  knew 
what  was  right  and  did  it  not ;  not  merely  the  blinded  by  a  false  zeal 
and  an  unhumbled  heart,  like  him,  but  sensual,  carnal,  abandoned 
persons ;  profligates,  who  sacrificed  to  Satan  body  as  well  as  soul ; 
these  too,  by  the  wonder-working  grace  of  Ood,  have  from  time  to  time 
become  all  that  they  were  not ;  as  high  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as 
they  were  before  low  plunged  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death." 
—p.  18, 

Such  instances,  it  is  remarked,  have  given  speciousness  to  the 
false  doctrine  advanced  by  some,  that  '^  to  have  a  full  measure  of 
Christ's  cup,  a  man  must  first  have  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of 
devils ;"  but  what  they  really  prove,  is  thus  stated : — 

'*  They  prove  then  this ;  that  no  degree  of  sin,  however  extreme, 
(unless,  indeed,  it  reaches  the  unpardonable  sin,  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  of  course  falls  not  within  our  subject;  but  no 
degree  of  sin,  which  can  be  repented  of,)  precludes  the  acquisition  of 
any  degree  of  holiness,  however  high.  No  sinner  so  g^eat,  but  he 
may,  through  God*s  grace,  become  a  saint  ever  so  great.  Great  saints 
may  become  such,  either  after  being,  or  without  being,  great  sinners. 
We  cannot  argue  from  what  a  saint  is  at  his  close,  what  he  was  at  his 
beginning.  Look  through  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  you  will  find 
that  some  became  such,  after  never  turning  from  God^  and  others,  after 
turning  from  Him ;  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  that  in 
their  catalogue  there  are  not  saints  as  great  who  have  turned  from  Him 
and  repented,  as  any  of  those  who  have  been  just  persons  from  their 
youth  up,  needing  no  repentance." — ^p.  19. 

We  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  quoting  the  remainder  of  this 
passage,  which,  however,  is  marked  throughout  by  the  same  tone 
of  encouragement  to  genuine  penitence. 

II.  There  is  much  in  Sermon  IV.,  entitled,  "Dangers  to 
the  Penitent,^  which  is  calculated  to  be  useful  at  all  times,  in 
restraining  persons  of  more  feeling  than  judgment,  from  taking 
rash  steps  in  the  first  fervour  of  repentance,  which  they  might 

'  There  is  some  inaccuracy  in  this  expression ;  for  those  who  have  ntvtr  turned 
from  God  are  saints  already ;  and  have  not  to  become  such. 
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regret  in  moments  of  more  sober  consideration.     The  sermon 
is  not  intended,  as  we  are  informed,  to  "apply  to  persons  of 
sound  judgment  or  calm  temperament,  who  though  they  do  truly 
repent,  yet  repent  with  the  reason  rather  than  with  the  feelings, 
it  applies  to  such  cases  as  the  following  passage  describes : — 

**  I  observe  then,  that  repentant  sinners  are  often  impatient  to  put 
themselves  upon  some  new  line  of  action,  or  to  adopt  some  particular 

rule  of  life And  their  heart  yearns  towards  humiliation,  and 

bums  with  a  godly  indignation  against  themselves,  as  if  nothing  were 
too  bad  for  them  ;  and  they  look  about  for  something  to  do,  some  state 
of  life  to  engage  in,  some  task  or  servile  office  to  undertake." — p.  48. 

Mr.  Newman^s  advice  under  such  circumstances  is  to  avoid 
excess  in  penitential  works. 

*^  And  next  I  would  say,  to  such  persons  as  I  have  described,  be  on 
your  guard,  not  only  against  becoming  committed  to  some  certain  state 
of  life  or  object  of  exertion,  but  guard  against  excess  in  such  penitential 
observances  as  have  an  immediate  claim  upon  you,  and  are  private  in 
their  exercise.  The  danger  is,  that  what  is  really  an  excess,  seems  to 
such  persons  to  be  only  moderation.  When  men  are  in  horror  and 
anguish  at  their  past  sins,  they  are  anxious  to  put  some  burden  on 
themselves,  which  may  relieve  their  feelings,  and  remind  them  of  what 
they  have  been,  what  they  are.     Now  nothing  is  more  unadvisable,  in 

most  cases,  than  to  begin  with  severity If  penitents  are  bent 

on  lading  themselves  heavily,  let  them  know  that  the  greatest  of  bur- 
dens, as  well  as  the  most  appropriate,  is  what  is  lasting,  what  is  con- 
tinual. A  slight  penance,  if  long,  is  far  more  trying  than  a  severer  one, 
if  short."— pp.  49—51. 

The  case  of  those  who  are  tempted  to  make  rash  promises 
or  vows,  when  they  are  in  acute  distress  for  their  sins,  is  thus 
treated : — 

**  Persons  who  wish  to  repent  of  their  past  sins,  are  tempted  to  make 
vows  of  poverty,  or  continence,  or  humble  estate,  or  the  like.  Now 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  wrong  in  wishing  for  themselves  this  or  that 

kind  of  life,  which  the  Apostles  exercised But  as  things  are,  it 

is  best  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  wish  and  the  endeavour,  and  to  spare 
ourselves  the  solemn  promise.  I  say  this,  because  I  think  there  is 
something  which  persons  may  do,  which  vnll  practically  come  to  the 

same  thing I  mean,  they  may  make  it  a  point  ever  to  praif  to 

God  for  that  gift  or  that  state  which  they  covet,"  &c. — pp.  53,  54. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  sermon  is  expressly  intended 
for  a  peculiar  class  of  penitents,  and  at  a  time  when  certain 
states  of  life,  or  certain  actions  which  are  very  liable  to  abuse, 
have  been  suggested  and  advocated  without  much  discretion; 
and  we  must  say,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Newman 
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has  in  this  discourse  endeavoured  to  take  his  disciples  out  of 
difficulties,  and  exceptionable  undertakings,  and  to  oirect  them 
into  a  safe  and  a  Christian  course.  At  tne  same  time,  however, 
we  cannot  but  greatly  lament,  that  a  class  of  penitents  should 
have  been  form^  under  his  instruction,  who  have  learnt  to  look 
on  works  of  repentance  rather  as  self-inflicted  penalties  for  past 
sins,  than  as  vioriihy  fruits  of  a  renovated  heart.  Such  views,  we 
fear,  tend  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  repentant  heart  in 
attempting  to  atone  for  ofiences  which  the  intercession  of  Christ 
alone  can  efface ;  instead  of  concentrating  those  energies  in  one 
undivided  efibrt  to  live  unto  Grod,  confidmg  in  His  mercy  for  the 
remission  of  what  is  past.  ^ 

III.  Mr.  Newmans  observations  on  the  growth  of  feelings  of 
the  mere  beauty  of  religion,  and  the  prevalent  taste  for  splendour 
in  Divine  worship,  and  in  the  sanctuary ',  although  conceived  in 
somewhat  a  too  melancholy  spirit,  yet  seem  to  us  deserving  of 
serious  consideration.  Unaoubtedly,  if  in  any  case,  attention  to 
such  minor  matters  interfere  with  higher  considerations — t/ there 
be  any  disposition  to  rest  in  the  external,  and  visible  and  mate- 
rial, and  to  neglect  that  which  alone  gives  to  religion  its  vitality 
— it  does  become  most  essentially  necessary  to  humble  men,  by 
teaching  them  that  this  is  not  religion,  and  that  their  first  steps 
must  be  contrition  and  penitence.  We  are  not  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  so  much  of  this  actually,  as  Mr.  Newman  appears 
to  apprehend.  The  following  extracts  are  made  from  Sermon  IX. 
entitled,  "  Indulg£NCE  in  Religious  Privileges  C^ — 

"  There  is  au  increasing  cultivation  of  all  that  is  external,  from  a 
feeling  that  external  religion  is  the  great  development  and  triumph  of 

'  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  ii  impossible  altogether  to  leave  out  of  view  the 
increasing  disposition  to  connect  symbolical  and  mystic  interpretations,  with  all  that  is 
external  and  material  in  the  Church.  Whoever  has  perused  the  works  of  ancient  ritualists, 
such  as  pseudo-Dionysius,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Amalarius,  Walafiidus  Strabo,  Gemma 
Animae,  Durandus,  &c.,  and  is  at  the  same  time  acquainted  with  the  real  and  actual 
origin,  and  intention,  and  uses  of  ecclesiastical  rites,  and  vestures,  and  buildings*  will 
feel  that  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  mystical  interpretations, 
which  are  solely  the  creatures  of  fancy.  Doubtless  it  may  be  possible  to  imagine,  in 
every  external  action  or  object,  a  symbol  of  something  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  there 
is,  indeed,  no  limit  to  the  exercise  of  fancy  in  devising  such  analc^ies — but  unless  such 
theories  be  regarded  in  their  true  light,  as  exercises  of  a  religious  imagination,  there 
seems  to  be  no  small  danger  of  investing  what  is  merely  external,  and  of  human 
institution,  with  a  very  undue  importance,  and  of  forming  the  most  erroneous  and 
exaggerated  conceptions  on  luch  subjects.  Everything,  down  to  the  most  trivial 
details,  becomes  equally  important  and  mysterious  in  this  system.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  those  who  are  conscious  of  wants,  which  a  merely  external  religion  cannot 
supply,  look  to  any  symbolical  theory,  like  that  of  Durandus,  as  meeting  their  neces- 
sities. Such  theories  apparently  tend  to  augment  the  influence  of  what  is  external, 
and  to  withdraw  the  mind  firom  the  deep  realities  of  inward  religion. 
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the  inward  principle.  For  instance,  much  curiosity  is  directed  towards 
the  science  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  much  appreciation  shown 
of  architectural  proprieties.  Attention,  too,  is  paid  to  the  internal 
arrangement  and  embellishment  of  sacred  buildings.  Devotional  books 
also,  of  an  imaginative  cast,  religious  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  the 
like,  are  in  request.  Churches  are  more  frequently  attended  on  week- 
days, and  continual  service  is  felt  to  be  a  privilege,  not  a  task.  And 
two  services  are  felt  to  be  short  of  that  measure  of  devotion,  which  the 
religious  mind  desires  to  pay  to  its  God  and  Saviour. 

'*  Now,  no  one  can  suspect  me  of  meaning  to  imply,  that  such  signs 
of  the  times  are  not  in  themselves  hopeful  ones.     They  are  so ;  but, 

0  my  brethren,  be  jealous  of  these  things,  excellent  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  lest  they  be  not  accompanied  with  godly  fear.  I  grieve  to 
say,  that  the  spirit  of  penitence  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of 
joy.  With  all  this  outward  promise  of  piety,  we  are  jealous  of  that 
which  alone  is  its  inward  soul  and  life  ;  we  are  very  jealous  indeed  of 
personal  strictness  and  austerity.  We  are  alarmed  at  any  call  to 
national  or  personal  humiliation  and  amendment. 

^'  I  fear  a  number  of  persons,  a  growing  number,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  are  likely  to  abandon  themselves  to  what  may  be  called 
the  luxuries  of  religion,  nay,  I  will  even  call  them,  the  luxuries  of 
devotion ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  it  is  very  distressing  to  con- 
template.    They  are  tending  to  *  feast  without  fear.*     For  this  reason 

1  should  look  with  jealousy  on  any  considerable  revival  of  weekly 
communions.  We  are  not  fit  for  them ;  I  am  sure,  men  in  general, 
such  as  we  are,  even  religious  persons,  are  not  fit  for  them."— p.  130 — 
134. 

This  may  be  true ;  but  we  are  sure  that  there  are  very  many 
persons  who  would  derive  incalculable  benefit  from  the  revival  of 
weekly  communions ;  and  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  clergy 
themselves^  as  well  as  of  the  more  religious  of  the  laity,  we  do 
most  earnestly  desire  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  and  holy 
practice.  Frequent  communion,  regular  catecnising,  and  censure 
of  notorious  and  impenitent  sinners,  are  perhaps  our  greatest  and 
most  pressing  wants  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view ;  for  the  supply 
of  which  every  faithful  member  of  the  Church  ought  to  labour 
and  to  pray. 

IV.  Mr.  Newman  gives  some  excellent  advice  in  reference  to 
all  designs  for  evangelizing  the  heathen,  or  healing  the  divisions 
of  the  Universal  Church ;  which  he  thinks  can  only  be  effectually 
promoted  by  those,  who  have  learned  in  the  first  instance  to  cor- 
rect t/ieftisecves.  It  may  be,  tliat  some  portion  of  the  context 
would  rather  tend  to  discourage  all  present  efforts  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Christ'^s  kingdom,  except  in  our  own  hearts ;  but  un- 
doubtedly   the    following  suggestions    must,   in    many   points, 
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commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  every  right-minded 
believer : — 

"  Till  we  look  at  borne,  no  good  shall  we  be  able  to  perform  for  tbe 
Church  at  large  ;  we  shall  but  do  mischief,  when  we  intend  to  do  good, 
and  to  us  will  apply  that  proverb — *  Physician,  heal  thyself.'  Let  us 
learn  first  to  come  diligently  to  the  waters,  and  ask  for  that  gift  of  God, 
which  will  be  '  a  well  of  water,  ever  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.' 
And  let  us  not  doubt  that,  if  we  do  thus  proceed,  we  shall  advance  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  world,  whether  we  see  it  or  not,  whether  the 
world  wills  it  or  not.    Let  us  but  raise  the  level  of  religion  in  our 

hearts,  and  it  will  rise  in  the  world Let  us  try  to  serve  God 

more  strictly  than  heretofore ;  let  us  pray  to  Him  to  send  down  that 
influence  which  converted  the  world  in  the  beginning,  and  He  surely 
will  answer  our  prayers  far  beyond  what  we  think  or  hope.  He  will 
raise  up  for  us  saints  and  guides  in  this  dreary  time,  when  sanctity  and 
wisdom  seem  well-nigh  to  have  failed  ;  He  will  bring  together  the 
different  parts  of  the  Church,  and  restore  peace  and  unity  as  at  the 
first."— p.  150—152. 

In  most  of  the  sentiments  here  expressed  we  concur.  Earnestly 
as  every  Christian  must  wish  and  pray  for  the  union  of  the 
Universial  Church,  he  must  also  feel  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  considering  the  great  amount  of  mutual  jedousy  and 
misunderstanding,  as  well  as  prejudices  and  abuses  of  all  kinds 
which  now  exist  in  various  degrees  amongst  the  branches  of  the 
universal  Church,  we  must  place  oiu*  reliance  on  the  providence 
of  God,  rather  than  on  any  human  means  for  restoring  union ; 
and  must  be  content  to  cultivate  real  religion,  and  promote  unity 
in  our  own  particular  branch  of  the  Church,  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  being  useful  to  the  remainder  of  Christendom. 

V.  At  a  time  when  doubts  have  been  avowed  in  some  quarters, 
whether  the  English  Church  be  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ,  it  is  satisfactory  to  receive  some  proofs  of  Mr.  New- 
man^s  acknowledgment  of  her  claims.  Amidst  all  his  denuncia- 
tions of  prevalent  opinions  and  practices,  his  forebodings  of  evil 
rather  than  good,  his  idea  that  the  EngUsh  Church  is  rather 
deteriorating  than  improving,  and  his  evident  belief  that  injustice 
and  wron^  have  been  committed  by  that  Church,  still  he  does  not 
seem  to  deny  her  essentially  Catholic  character ;  and  he  applies 
himself  in  every  way  to  prevent  secessions  from  her  communion. 
For  all  this,  calculated  as  it  is  to  relieve  some  serious  apprehen- 
sions which  Mr.  Newman'^s  late  resignation  of  his  church  prefer- 
ment might  have  caused,  we  certainly  feel  thankful ;  though  there 
is  much  to  allay  our  satisfaction* 
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The  following  passage  furnishes  evidence  in  support  of  what 
has  been  said  : — 

"In  spite  of  her  prosperity  for  the  moment  even  in  this  country,  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  in  peril,  as  is  obvious.  Can  we  number  the  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  shrink  from  our  Church  as  if  Anti- 
christian,  or  who  hate  her  for  being  Christian,  and  wish  her  downfall  f 
Is  there  no  battle  between  the  Church  and  the  world  in  this  country  f 
....  As  to  ourselves,  I  fear,  it  is  no  declamatory  statement  to  say, 
that  there  never  was  an  age  ....  when  the  Church  contained  so 
many  untrue  members ;  that  is,  so  many  persons  who  profess  themselves 
her  members,  when  they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  real  meaning 
of  membership,  and  remain  within  her  pale  for  some  reasons  short  of 
religious  and  right  ones.  For  instance,  to  put  one  question  on  the 
subject — How  many  supporters  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church  do 
you  think  would  be  left  among  us,  if  her  cause  were  found  to  be,  not 
the  cause  of  order,  as  it  happens  to  be  now,  but  the  cause  of  disorder, 
as  it  was  when  Christ  came  and  his  Apostles  preached?  '* — pp.  305, 307* 

We  could  not  have  desired  a  more  explicit  and  decided  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  essential  catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  Mr.  Newman  is  not  content  merely  to  bear  this  unequivocal 
testimony.  He  exerts  the  full  weight  of  his  influence  in  favour  of 
remaining  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  A  series  of  four 
Sermons  (xxi. — xxiv.)  is  devoted  to  this  specific  purpose ;  and 
though  we  may  not  concur  in  every  statement,  or  perceive  the 
force  of  every  argument  comprised  in  them ;  nay,  though  we 
may  lament  that  he  is  driven  to  their  use  by  his  own  charges 
against  the  English  Church ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they 
are  advanced  in  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity. 

The  four  Sermons  just  alluded  to,  are  (as  Mr.  Newman 
informs  us  in  a  note)  not  addressed  ^'  either  to  those  who,  hap- 
pily, are  without  doubts  on  the  subject^**  of  "  the  safety  of  con- 
tinuance in  our  communion,'*'*  or  "  to  those  who  have  no  riffht  to  be 
in  doubt  about  it'*' — i.  e.  whose  diflBculties  have  arisen  from  grave 
moral  deficiencies,  such  as  the  absence  of  any  eflbrts  after  strict- 
ness of  life,  self-knowledge,  avoidance  of  temptation,  self-denial, 
&c.  But,  besides  this,  we  ought,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Newman, 
to  observe,  that  it  may  be  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  the 
persons  whom  he  was  addressing  were  not  accessible  by  ordinary 
modes  of  argument.  It  may  be  assumed  that  such  persons  had  not 
been  without  impressions  in  favour  of  the  papal  supremacy — ^that 
they  had  perhaps  regarded  the  see  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  Uatholic 
unity — that  they  had  been  led  to  look  on  the  Reformation  as  an 
unmingled  evil — that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  compare  the 
external  unity  of  the  Roman  obedience  with  the  existing  divisions 
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of  the  English  Church — that  their  inclination  was  to  overlook  all 
the  faults  and  exaggerate  all  the  merits  of  the  former  Church, 
and  to  reverse  this  process  in  dealing  with  the  latter.  Doubt- 
less, when  principles  were  so  far  unsettled,  it  was  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  move- 
ment which  was  threatened.  Most  men  would  perhaps  either 
have  resigned  the  attempt  in  despair,  or  would  have  attempted  to 
re-construct  principles,  which  could  only  have  revived  by  a  very 
slow  and  gradual  process,  and  which  consequently  would  have 
been  wholly  useless  in  the  actual  emergency — for  such  we  must 
consider  it — the  Sermons  being  evidently  designed  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular crisis.  Mr.  Newman  adopted  a  different  course  alto- 
gether, and  probably  the  only  one  which  was  available  under  the 
circumstances ;  and  though  we  think  the  argument  open  to  grave 
exception,  it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  the  intention,  and  to 
feel  satisfaction  at  the  effort  which  was  made.  We  think  that 
these  observations  may  explain  in  some  degree  what  might  other- 
wise appear  reprehensible  m  these  discourses.  Doubtless,  if  they 
had  been  addressed  to  persons  who  were  accessible  to  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  English  Church,  deduced  from  historical  or 
external  evidences,  it  would  have  been  most  unjustifiable  to  have 
appealed  so  exclusively  to  the  personal  experience  and  feelings  of 
individuals,  as  Mr.  Newman  has  done  in  these  Sermons ;  and  if 
such  an  appeal  were  made  in  favour  of  any  system,  which  was 
admitted  at  the  same  time  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  external 
proofs,  its  unsoundness  would  become  immediately  evident,  be- 
cause such  a  mode  of  argument  would  be  directly  latitudinarian 
in  its  tendencies,  and  would  go  to  establish  the  duty  of  remaining 
in  whatever  religious  communion  we  may  happen  to  be  members 
of.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us,  on  consideration,  that  Mr.  New- 
man can  be  fairly  charged  with  holding  such  opinions,  or  be  justly 
supposed  to  have  adopted  the  line  of  argument  he  has  chosen  on 
any  other  ground,  than  that  he  believed  those  for  whom  the  Ser- 
mons were  intended  to  be  only  thus  accessible.  There  is  no 
statement  on  his  part  that  the  English  Church  is  wholly  devoid 
of  evidences  independent  of  the  personal  experience  and  feelings 
of  individuals.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  there  is  auite  enough 
of  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  English  Church,  we  do  not 
see  any  impropriety  in  appealing  to  private  feelings  in  a  case  of 
necessity^  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  her  children  from  com- 
mitting the  grievous  sin  of  separating  from  her  communion. 
Indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these  Sermons  supply  very 
many  arguments  which  might  be  advantageously  employed  by  the 
clergy  to  promote  attachment  to  the  Church,  if  used  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  methods.     It  may  be,  that  some  minds  might 
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be  accessible  by  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  influenced. 

Mr.  Newman  commences  by  directing  attention  from  the 
merely  external  notes  of  the  Church  to  its  inward  and  spiritual 
evidences.  We  have  already  suggested  the  reason  for  this  pro- 
cedure— the  external  notes  of  the  Church  had  become  dangerous 
ground  for  those  whom  he  was  addressing ;  and  indeed  in  the 
passages  we  are  about  to  cite,  Mr.  Newman  himself  seems  to 
favour  the  notion,  that  in  our  branch  of  the  Church  such 
external  evidences  can  scarcely  be  found.  "  Of  course,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,^^  he  says,  ^^  as  being  in  this  world,  has  an 
outward  shape  like  this  world,  .  .  an  aspect  of  growth  and  de* 
velopment  like  other  kingdoms ;  but,  after  aD,  this  is  not  the 
true  process  of  its  rise  and  establishment'.^^  It  came,  as  he 
teaches,  by  an  inward  presence ;  the  Spirit  of  God  touched  many 
Jiearts ;  and  hence  the  marvellous  influence  of  the  Oospel.  It 
supplied  the  wants  of  the  human  heart,  and  gave  to  the  faithful 
an  earnest  of  their  future  inheritance.  And  this  is  still  the  case : 
men  receive  the  Gospel,  because  they  feel  that  it  supplies  their 
spiritual  necessities.  But  many  seek  for  this  supply  without 
finding  it,  and  become  restless  in  consequence.  From  these  con- 
siderations Mr.  Newman  approaches  the  case  of  those  whom  he 
was  addressing. 

**  How  great  a  blessing  is  it,  my  brethren,  at  all  times,  but  especially 
in  an  age  like  this,  that  the  tokens  of  Christ  are  not  only  without  t»,but 
more  properly  within  us  !  I  say  in  this  age  especially,  because  it  is  an  age 
in  which  the  outward  signs  of  Christ*s  presence  have  well-nigh  deserted 
us.  Christ,  in  mercy  to  all  who  seek  Him,  has  been  accustomed  in  all 
ages,  in  anticipation  of  His  true  inward  witness,  to  hold  forth  certain 
plain  and  general  tokens  of  His  presence,  to  show  the  world  where  He 
is  to  be  found.  These  are  for  beginners  ;  or  for  those  who  are  not  yet 
beginners,  that  they  may  begin,  and  may  thus  be  led  on  by  such  ex- 
perience of  His  grace,  to  discern  those  holier  and  better  notes  of  which 
He  speaks  in  the  text.  Since  then  in  this,  our  age,  He  has  in  judg- 
ment obscured  the  visible  and  public  notes  of  His  kingdom  among  us, 
what  a  mercy  is  it  to  us,  that  He  has  not  deprived  us  of  such  as  are 
personal  and  private !  Alas !  how  few,  even  of  serious  men,  could 
remain  peaceful  and  stedfast,  or  be  secure  about  themselves,  that  they 
would  not  run  any  whither,  if  they  judged  merely  by  what  is  seen!" — 
p.  359. 

**  Let,  then,  the  disorder  in  religious  matters,  which  now  prevails 
among  us,  only  lead  each  of  us  to  ask  himself  this  plain  question, 
whether  he  may  not  have  more  tokens,  real  and  intimate,  that  Christ  is 
with  himself  and  his  brethren  in  our  ordinances,  than  he  has  evidence 
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in  the  present  absence  or  mutilation  of  the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  that 
Christ  is  not  with  him.  Christ  may  be  at  a  distance  from  others,  yet 
may  be  with  him.  The  word  runs,  'According  to  thy  faith  be  it 
done  unto  thee.'  If,  then,  '  there  is  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies;'  if  you  have  gained 
any  good  thing,  not  merely  in,  but  through  your  Church  ;  if  you  have 
come  to  service,  and  been  favoured  vrith  the  peace  or  the  illumination 
you  needed ;  or  if  you  can  recollect  times  when  you  visited  holy 
places,  and  certainly  gained  there  a  manifestation  such  as  the  world 
could  not  give ;  or  if  sermons  have  come  to  you  with  power,  and  have 
been  blessed  to  your  spiritual  good ;  or  if  your  soul  has  been,  as 
it  were,  transfigured  within  you  when  you  came  to  the  most  holy 
Sacrament ;  or  if  Lent  and  Passion-tide  brought  to  you  what  you  had 
not  before  ;  or  if  at  Ordinations  you  have  been  partakers  of  an  inde- 
scribable influence  and  almost  savour  of  grace,  though  you  realized  it 
not  at  the  time ;  or  if  strange  providences  and  almost  supernatural 
coincidences  have  hung  about  the  Church's  Ordinances ;  if  mercies  or 
judgments  have  descended  through  them  upon  yourselves,  or  upon 
those  about  you  ;  or  if  you  have  experience  of  death-beds,  and  know 
how  full  of  hope  the  children  of  our  Church  can  die; — O!  pause 
ere  you  doubt  that  we  have  a  Divine  Presence  among  us  still,  and 
have  not  to  seek  it.  Let  us  enjoy  what  we  still  have  . . .  '  The  lot  is 
fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground  ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage  ;'  why 
should  not  we  enjoy  the  hidden  kingdom  of  Christ,  though  others  may 
not  have  faith  to  see  it  ?  And  we  will  cling  to  the  Church  in  which 
we  are,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  we  humbly  trust  that  Christ 
is  in  it ;  and  while  He  is  in  it  we  will  abide  in  it.  He  shall  leave  before 
we  do."— pp.  363—365. 

Mr.  Newman  is  of  opinion  that  the  external  evidences  in  favour 
of  the  English  Church  are  becoming  weaker,  and  yet  that  such 
a  failure  or  deficiency  is  no  evidence  that  the  presence  of  Christ 
is  withdrawn.  The  following  passage  will  explain  his  views  on 
this  point :  we  think  that  the  picture  is  overcharged  and  exag- 
gerated in  several  respects : — 

"  Alas !  I  cannot  deny  that  the  outward  notes  of  the  Church  are 
partly  gone  from  us,  and  partly  going ;  and  a  most  fearful  judgment  it 

is The  Church  of  God  is  under  eclipse  among  us.     Where  is 

our  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  ?  where  our  charity,  which  He 
enjoined?  where  the  faith  once  delivered,  when  each  has  his  own 
doctrine  ?  where  our  visibility,  which  was  to  be  a  light  to  the  world  ? 
where  that  awful  worship,  which  struck  fear  into  every  soul  ?  •  .  .  . 
And  as  the  Jews,  shortly  before  their  own  rejection,  had  two  dark 
tokens, —  the  one,  a  bitter  contempt  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  other, 
multiplied  divisions  and  furious  quarrels  at  home  ;  so  we  English,  as  if 
some  abomination  of  desolation  vfere  coming  on  us  also,  scorn  almost 
all  Christianity  but  our  own ;  and  yet  have,  not  one,  but  a  hundred 
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gonpels And  who  can  be  Btaitled,  not  1.  if  a  person  liere  or 

there,  painfully  sensitive  of  this  fearfal  eclipse  of  the  Sun  of  Troth,  and 
hoping,  if  it  be  possible,  to  find  Bomething  belter  elsewhere  .... 
leaves  us  for  some  other  eommunioa  1  Alas  !  and  we,  instead  of  being 
led  to  reflect  on  our  own  shore  in  fcis  act,  instead  of  dwelling  on  our 
own  sin,  are  eloquent  about  bia ;  instead  of  confessing  our  own  most 
unchristian  divisions,  can  but  cry  out  against  his  dividing  from  us ; 
instead  of  repenting  of  our  own  profanenesa  which  has  shocked  him, 
protest  against  his  superstition  ;  instead  of  calling  to  mind  the  Iving 
and  slandering,  the  false  witness,  the  rejoicing  in  evil,  the  ungeneroos- 
ness  and  unfairness  which  abound  among  us,  our  low  standard  of  duty 
and  scanty  measures  of  holiness  ,  ,  .  .  we,  forsooth,  think  '  we  do  well 
to  be  angry,'  and  can  but  enlarge  on  his  irapalience,  or  obstinacy,  or 
wilfulness,  or  infatuation.  Or,  if  we  are  alarmed,  as  well  as  indignant, 
we  dream  of  foes  and  traitors  among  us,  when  the  foe  and  the  traitor  ia 
within  us."— pp.  379—381. 

It  ueems  to  us,  we  confess,  that  this  passage  mars,  in  no  amaU 
degree,  the  effect  of  the  roasonine;  in  these  .SermonB.  It  almost 
suggests,  that  there  arc  toltens  tiiat  <r<ni  is  ahoiit  to  forsake  ns; 
and  the  whole  view  is,  we  think,  greatly  exagRerated.  Far  be  it 
from  lis  to  deny  the  existence  of  very  unchristian  feelings  in  many 
quarters :  but  what  we  object  to  in  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that 
tne  whole  Church  is  sunposed  to  be  involved  in  the  sins  thus 
vehemently  denounced.  No  exception  is  made :  it  does  not  seem  to 
occur  for  a  moment,  that  thore  are  many  members  of  the  Church 
who  may  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  sucli  things :  it  seems  to  be 
supposed,  tliat  all  those  who  are  startled  and  scandalized  at  seces- 
sions from  our  communion — all  those  who  suspect  the  existence 
of  treason  amongst  us  (beholding  the  inculcation  of  tenets  wiuch 
undoubtedly  approximate  to  Romanism),  are  wholly  without  JUB- 
tification,  in  having  such  alarms  and  suspicions — and  are,  in  fact, 
influenced  by  unchristian  feelings.  Against  such  a  view  we  really 
must  enter  a  protest :  wc  arc  satisfied  that  many,  very  many  of 
those  who  have  been  in  some  degree  aJanncd  by  the  events  of  th« 
last  few  years,  are  really  under  tlie  influence  of  true  religion ; 
and  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Newman  has  in  the  foregoing 
passage  done  much  injustice  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr,  Newman,  in  alluding  to  the  lapse  of  certain  persona  to 
Romanism,  since  the  publication  of  Tract  XC,  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  some  observations  on  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  such  secessions.  He  remarks,  that  "  the  authonties  who 
were  parties  to  the  condemnation  of  No.  XC.  of  the  '  Tracts  for 
the  Times,'  by  that  interposition,  released  the  author,  in  his  own 
feelini!s,  of  the  main  weight  of  a  great  responsibility ;  the  irespoo- 
sibility,  which  up  to  that  time  attached  to  him,  of  inculcwiing 
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religious  views  which,  however  primitive,  however  necessary  for 
our  Church,  however  sanctioned  by  her  writers,  tended,  without 
a  strong  safeguard,  towards  the  theology  of  Bome.^ — p.  385. 
He  observes,  that  till  then^  ^^  the  remedy  and  corrections  of  all 
irregularities  in  the  direction  of  Borne,  might  fairly  be  demanded^ 
of  the  advocates  of  Patristic  theology,  i.  e.  of  himself  and 
his  friends — that  he  does  not  denv,  ^^  that  there  are  portions  of 
what  he  has  written,  which  have  become  the  disposing  cause  of 
certain  tendencies  to  Rome,  now  existing,^  but  that  ^^  it  has  been 
the  recent  speeches  and  acts  of  authorities,  who  had  so  long  been 
tolerant  of  Protestant  error,  which  have  given  to  enquiry  and 
to  theory  its  force  and  its  edge.^  In  other  words,  the  opposition 
which  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Newman^s  views,  and  to  those  of 
his  immediate  friends,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Ohurch,  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  secessions  to  Romanism — the  authorities 
of  the  Church,  or  rather  the  "  Church "'  herself,  as  Mr.  Newman 
says,  **  though  various  of  her  organs'**  having  taken,  "  the  Protes- 
tant side,  in  a  number  of  the  questions  of  the  day."*' 

The  whole  of  this  passage,  hke  that  which  was  last  cited,  seems 
to  us  calculated  to  act  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
sermon  to  which  it  is  appended  in  the  shape  of  a  note.  The 
Church  of  England,  and  her  prelates,  are  here  involved  in  a 
charge  of  taking  the  side  of  Protestantism  (i.  e.  of  heresy^  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  use  of  the  word  by  Mr.  Newman,  as 
opposed  to  CcUholicism) — of  tolerating  "  Protestant  error.*"  Wo 
thmk  that  statements  of  this  kind  go  far  to  neutralize  the  good 
effects,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  expected  to  arise  from 
these  discourses.  Mr.  Newman  himself  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this,  as  he  has  not  included  them  in  the  Sermons  them- 
selves. And  we  think,  that  the  same  reason  which  induced  him 
to  refrain  from  preaching  them,  ought  to  have  prevented  him 
from  appending  them  in  the  form  of  a  note.  It  would  seem, 
also,  that  when  Mr.  Newman  felt  himself  bound  to  admit  that 
the  principles  which  he  had  inculcated,  had  in  some  degree  been  a 
cause  of  certain  evil  tendencies,  it  would  have  been  desirable, 
that  this  confession,  candid  and  honourable  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
should  not  have  been  accompanied  by  an  inculpation  of  others, 
and  more  especially  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  of  the  Church 
herself.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  in  this,  some  want  of  humility 
— some  reluctance  to  take  blame,  unless  it  were  shared  witn 
others.  And  with  reference  to  the  main  question,  it  would  ap- 
pear evident,  that  the  Church,  through  her  authorities,  was 
justified  in  feeling  some  jealousy  of  principles  which,  "  without  a 
strong  safeguard,^  tended  towards  "  the  theology  of  Rome"** — ^that 
it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  amongst  men  of 
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Catholic  principles,  whether  such  "  strong  safeguards'*'  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Newman — that  the  publication  of  Tract  XC. 
certainly  could  not  be  considered  in  any  such  point  of  view,  and 
on  the  face  of  it  appeared  rather  a  concession  to  a  Romanizing 
party,  the  existence  of  which  was  then  distinctly  admitted.  We 
are  of  opinion  that,  considering  all  this,  Mr.  Newman  ought  to 
have  abstained  from  such  very  severe  condemnation  of  the  Church, 
and  of  her  prelates  ;  and  we  think  that  the  whole  passage  bears 
more  signs  of  a  resolute  and  self-justifying  temper,  than  of  any 
spirit  of  forgiveness,  and  humility,  and  chanty. 

One  other  remark  we  must  offer  on  the  foregoing  passage. 
Mr.  Newman  states,  that  the  interposition  of  those  wno  con- 
demned Tract  XC,  "  released  him,  in  his  own  feelings,  of  a  great 
responsibility,''  and  that  "  till  then,''  the  correction  of  tendencies 
towards  Rome  might  "  fairly  be  demanded"  of  him ;  but  that 
^Hhe  state  of  the  case  was  changed,  when  persons  in  station 
interfered  with  the  work."  There  are  two  senses  in  which  we 
may  understand  "  tendencies  towards  Rome  and  its  theology  ;'^  it 
may  either  imply  tendencies  towards  Rome  by  separation  from  the 
English  Church ;  or  it  may  imply  the  adoption  of  Bomish  tenets 
within  the  communion  of  the  English  Church.  Mr.  Newman  has, 
in  these  Sermons,  exerted  his  utmost  power  in  opposition  to  the 
former:  we  regret  to  find  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
resistance  to  the  latter  :  we  see  in  this  volume  evidences  of  the 
same  spirit  of  concession^  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of 
Tract  XC.  To  these  we  shall  hereafter  direct  attention ;  for  the 
present  we  turn  to  more  pleasing  subjects. 

We  select  the  following  passages  as  valuable  admissions  of  the 
power  of  religion  in  the  English  Church : — 

''  And  further,  much  might  be  said,  were  not  a  suggestion  sufficient, 
of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  which  often  attends  on  death-beds,  for 
the  benefit  of  survivors.  Consider  whether,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, an  evidence  is  not  hereby  given  to  the  reality  of  our  religious 
principles,  and  the  Divine  origin  of  our  Church,  as  great  as  any  note 
or  token  of  any  kind  which  can  be  given.  What  is  any  note  of  the 
Church,  but  an  indication  that  Christ  is  invisibly  within  it?  ...  If  so 
much  is  proved,  it  is  enough  ;  and  there  are  single  tokens  which,  by 
themselves,  suffice  to  prove  it ;  and  such,  surely,  to  those  who  witness 
them,  are  many  of  the  scenes  which  take  place  on  death-beds.  May 
we  not  reverently  hope,  that  Almighty  God  does  sometimes  vouchsafe 
to  show  bystanders  then,  that  our  Church,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  dis- 
orders, is  a  safe  Church  to  die  in?" — pp.  401,  402. 

Such  touching  proofs  are,  indeed,  afforded  to  many  amongst 
us ;  and  considerations  of  this  nature  shed  additional  splendour 
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around  the  death-bed  of  a  Christian.  We  know  not  what  spirit 
may,  from  the  remembrance  of  such  a  trying  scene,  derive  sup- 
port and  consolation  amidst  temptations  tar  remote  in  time 
and  place.  It  is  gratifying  to  receive  such  an  attestation  to 
the  power  and  reality  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  from 
one  so  well  calculated  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  it  as  Mr.  New- 
man ;  and  more  especially,  when  we  remember  the  gloomy  views 
which  he  has  given  of  the  state  of  religion  amongst  us  at  the 
present. day.  Such  passages  as  this  furnish  the  corrective  of 
what  is  elsewhere  said  under  feelines  of  depression  or  despon- 
dency. We  gladly  cite  the  foUowmg  testmiony  to  the  same 
effect : — 

"  And  lastly,  I  might  say  much  on  what  is  a  more  ordinary  evi- 
dence, yet  perhaps  as  cogent, — the  evidences  of  sanctity  in  the  living, 
which  we  are  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed.  Sarely  that  is  a  Church 
visited  by  the  influences  of  Divine  grace,  which  contains  in  her  pale 
men  so  saintly  in  their  lives,  so  heavenly  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  so 
self-denying,  so  obedient,  as  are  vouchsafed  to  her  even  in  this  dege- 
nerate time.  Is  it  not  safe  to  trust  our  souls  in  their  company  ?  is  it 
not  dangerous  to  part  company  with  them  in  our  journey  across  the 
trackless  wilderness  ?" — p.  402. 

We  must  here  subjoin  another  valuable  concession  of  Mr.  New- 
man^s,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  our  state  is,  after  all,  not 
one  of  unmingled  evil. 

"  This  is  the  great  distinction  between  our  Church  and  all  those 
bodies  (of  dissenters)  round  about  her.  A  great  multitude  of  our  peo^ 
pUf  to  say  the  least,  feel  and  know  that  the  Church  in  herself,  and  con- 
sidered as  a  Church,  is  a  great  blessing.  They  are  convinced  that 
Christ  is  in  her :  that  she  is  here  that  favoured  spiritual  body  which  la 
present  in  many  places,  one  and  the  same  all  over  the  earth,  perfect 
and  entire  here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  as  if  she  were  no  where 
else,  and  called  in  Scripture,  '  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.'  They  do 
not  merely  dislike  other  forms  of  worship,  but  they  love  and  revere 
hers.  They  are  witnesses  to  themselves,  yes,  and  to  each  other,  that 
Christ  is  in  them  of  a  truth." — p.  411. 

These  are  cheering  views,  and  mav  well  prevent  our  looking  in 
any  despondency  on  the  present  conoition  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Sanctity  in  life^  and  sanctity  in  death,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  spiritual  privileges,  are  still  to  be  found  amongst  us ; 
and  we  trust  that  "  a  great  multitude  of  our  people^  can  attest 
it.  True  it  is  that  we  are  fiill  of  imperfections :  true  it  is  that 
divisions  of  the  most  painful  description  are  perplexing  and  dis- 
turbing us ;  but  even  here  there  is  consolation  in  the  reflection, 
that  our  case  in  this  respect  is  not  peculiar.    Others  have  suf- 
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fered  far  more  severely  than  we  have :  nay,  this  Church  has  been 
far  more  grievously  tried  in  former  ages.  It  is,  in  truth,  an 
affliction  to  which  the  Church  is  Uable  at  all  times  ;  as  Mr.  New- 
man has  himself  remarked. 

"  That  time  will  never  come  in  this  world,  when  the  strife  of  tongues 
and  the  alienation  of  hearts  shall  cease.*' — p.  414.  And  again  :  "  In 
one  sense,  all  days  resemble  that  last  day,  whereas  Christ  is  ever 
coming,  the  love  of  many  ever  failing,  and  iniquity  ever  abounding." 
— p.  417.  And  elsewhere :  "  The  world  seems  ever  gaining  on  the 
Church,  yet  the  Church  is  really  ever  gaining  on  the  world.  Its  ene- 
mies are  ever  triumphing  over  it  as  vanquished,  and  its  members  ever 
despairing;  yet  it  abides." — p.  81. 

So  that  the  mere  existence  and  prevalence  of  strife,  and  un- 
charitableness,  and  corruption,  and  persecution  in  the  present 
day,  is  no  new  feature  in  the  world — nothing  that  should  disturb 
our  faith,  or  cause  perplexity, — nothing  tnat  should  impair  our 
attachment  to  the  Church,  or  lead  us  to  imagine  her  in  any  degree 
forsaken  of  God.  "  What  want  we  then,''  to  use  Mr.  Newman's 
own  words,  "  but  faith  in  the  Church  ?  with  faith  we  can  do  every 
thing ;  without  faith  we  can  do  nothing.  If  we  have  a  secret 
misgiving  about  her,  all  is  lost ;  we  lose  our  nerve,  our  powers,  our 

Eosition,  our  hope.  Let  it  not  be  so  with  us  ;  let  us  be  of  good 
eart ;  let  us  accept  her  as  GoiTs  gift  and  our  portion,  .  .  .  She 
is  like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  a  relic  from  Him  who  is  gone  up  on 
high." — p.  430.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  deprecate,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  exaggerated  statements  of  our  evik,  unaccom- 
panied by  admissions — thankful  admissions — of  the  good  which 
exists,  and  is,  we  trust,  increasing.  This  is  certainly  not  a  time 
for  self-confidence,  or  boasting,  or  unmingled  joy ;  such  feelings 
and  conduct  indeed  are  at  all  times  unsuited  to  the  condition  of 
the  militant  Church  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  in  every  point 
of  view,  most  wrong  to  forget  the  many  unspeakable  blessings 
which  we  actually  enjoy,  or  to  reject  the  intimations  which  are 
vouchsafed  to  us,  of  a  protecting  care  which  is  gradually  purging 
the  branches  of  the  vine,  "  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
Despondency  in  regard  to  the  Church  ought  really  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  treason  against  her :  it  tends  to  accomplish  its  own 
predictions  of  evil :  it  acts  as  a  drag  on  every  eflTort  for  the  pro- 
motion of  her  glory,  and  for  the  glory  of  her  Divine  Head. 

VI.  We  have  already  entered  on  the  subject  which  we  had 
intended  to  reserve  for  consideration  in  this  place,  and  which 
constitutes  the  first  point  on  which  we  are  obliged  to  express  a 
difference  of  opinion  from  Mr.  Newman, — we  allude  to  his  very 
severe  censures  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  has  been  already 
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seen,  that  the  Church  herself,  in  his  view,  has,  since  the  con- 
demnation of  Tract  XC,  taken  the  heretical  side  of  the  question 
on  various  occasions ;  and  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  speeches 
and  acts  of  her  prelates  have  been  heterodox.  Similar  views  are 
stated  in  a  very  forcible  manner  in  the  following  passages : — 

''  Looking  at  our  own  portion  of  the  heavenly  heritage,  we  see  here- 
sies of  the  most  deadly  character  around  us  and  within  us ;  we  see 
error  stalking  abroad  in  the  light  of  day  and  over  the  length  of  the 
land  unrebuked,  nay,  invading  high  places  ;  while  the  maintainers  of 
Christian  truth  are  afraid  to  speak,  lest  it  should  offend  those  to  whom 
it  is  a  duty  to  defer." — p.  432. 

And  still  more  forcibly  in  the  concluding  sermon  of  the  volume, 
delivered  on  occasion  of  the  author^s  resignation  of  his  parochial 
duties  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  thus  apostrophizes  : 

"  O  Mother  of  Saints  !  O  school  of  the  wise !  O  nurse  of  the  heroic ! 
of  whom  went  forth,  in  whom  have  dwelt,  memorable  names  of  old,  to 
spread  the  truth  abroad,  or  to  cherish  and  illustrate  it  at  home! 
O  thou  from  whom  surrounding  nations  lit  their  lamps !  O  Virgin  of 
Israel !  wherefore  dost  thou  now  sit  on  the  ground  and  keep  silence, 
like  one  of  those  foolish  women  who  were  without  oil  on  the  coming  of  the 
Bridegroom  ?  Where  is  now  the  ruler  in  Sion,  and  the  doctor  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  ascetic  on  Carmel,  and  the  herald  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  preacher  in  the  market-place  ?  where  are  thy  *  effectual  fervent 
prayers,*  offered  in  secret,  and  thy  alms  and  good  works  coming  up  as  a 
memorial  before  God  ?  How  is  it,  O  once  holy  place,  that  '  the  land 
moumeth  ? '  .  .  .  O  my  mother,  whence  is  this  unto  thee,  that  thou 
hast  good  things  poured  upon  thee  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  bearest 
children,  yet  darest  not  own  them  ?  Why  hast  thou  not  the  skill  to  use 
their  services,  nor  the  heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love  ?  how  is  it  that  what' 
ever  is  generous  in  purpose,  and  tender  or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower 
and  thy  promise,  falls  from  thy  bosom  and  finds  no  home  within  thine 
arms  ?  Who  hath  put  this  note  upon  thee,  to  have  *  a  miscarrying 
womb,  and  dry  breasts,'  to  be  strange  to  thine  own  flesh,  and  thine  eye 
cruel  towards  thy  little  ones  ?  Thine  own  offspring,  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb,  who  love  thee,  and  would  toil  for  thee,  thou  dost  gaze  upon 
with  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or  thou  dost  loath  as  an  offence ;  at 
best  thou  dost  but  endure,  as  if  they  had  no  claim  but  on  thy  patience, 
self-possession,  and  vigilance,  to  be  rid  of  them  as  easily  as  thou 
mayest.  Thou  makest  them  '  stand  all  the  day  idle,'  as  the  very  con- 
dition of  thy  bearing  with  them  ;  or  thou  biddest  them  begone,  where 
they  will  be  more  welcome ;  or  thou  sellest  them  for  very  nought  to 
the  stranger  that  passes  by." — pp.  460 — 462. 

Is  this  the  language  of  a  faithful,  and  dutiful,  and  humble  son 
of  the  Church!     We  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  rather 


that  of  an  opponent  Una  vf  m  friend ;  and  it  gws  far  to 
tfac  existence  of  ff-eUiwiK,  wfaicb  tbe  Cbnrch  rauU  oot  have  been 
expected  to  rej^rd  with  satisiaction  or  confidence.  Ib  it  c«ne 
la  this,  that  because  some  few  zealoos  and  pious  men  hare  not 
betn  wboUv  m>cct»^l  in  their  objects — becuMc  they  have  been 
riewf^  K-itit  doubt  and  sn.«pickiD,  which  (il  U  aJmittid)  were  not 
whodj-  without  foundation :  tbe  Church  of  Engbix)  aa  a  whole  is 
to  he  reganled  a.s  unfruitfiil.  devoid  of  good  works,  nnhol}',  aa- 
sjinpathinug,  d(^titut«  of  all  natural  and  Cfan^ttan  ttSemooBt 
We  look  in  vain,  in  this  melancholy  pa.-«age,  for  any  signs  of  sdf- 
humiliation ;  any  ackao«ledgmeiit  of  nustakat  or  indiscretions ; 
any  attempt  either  to  excoae  the  Church  in  any  degree  from  the 
guilt  imputed  to  her,  or  to  dwcninioate  the  Cfaurcli  from  her  un- 
sound members.  No,  this  invective  hi  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
faithful  mm  of  the  En^ieh  durch :  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  uf  Htm 
w)io  prayed  for  h'a  murdetets :  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  tbcj' 
know  not  what  they  do." 

VII.  Nor,  ala.H !  is  this  the  only  subject  in  which  alienatioa  of 
afffclion  from  th-  l-Mi^Vi-h  fhur.li  nianif.-.t-  itself.  It  i-^  true. 
tlj^t  _\lr.  .\.A^Tii;,ii  II---  v,.ry  -!r..ii-ly  lb.-  -liilv  .if  remaining  in 
communion  with  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church;  that  be 
admits  on  eevcrai  occa.sions  its  essential  catholicity.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  IiIh  doctrine  is  ver}-  far  indeed  from  promoting  a 
epirit  of  real  attachment  to  the  Cliurch,  or  of  salisbction  in 
n.'maining  united  to  her.  A  very  striking  sermon  near  the  end 
of  the  volume,  entitled,  "Emjah  the  Psophet  of  the 
LATTER  itAYs,"  contains  much  which,  though  apparently  re- 
ferring to  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  God  under  the  former 
dispcii.sation,  cannot  be  mistaken  in  its  allusions  to  our  own  case. 

T)ie  example  of  Elijah  ia  held  up  for  our  comfort  in  this  way ; 

"There  is  thU  remarkable  fact  concerning  Elij^ih  and  his  brethreu, 
that  he  wa»  not  in  communion  inUk  the  Church  oj  Motet  in  his  liretime, 
did  not  worship  at  the  temple,  was  cut  off  from  ihem  with  whom  was 
'  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,'  &c. ...  A  most  rtmnrkable  fact  certainly, 
which  while  it  gives  us  great  comfort,  as  regards  those  religious  bodies 
at  this  day  who  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  grace,  is 
not  without  its  element  of  encouraj^ement  everi  for  us,  who,  though  not 
without  the  apostolical  line  and  the  poisession  of  the  sacraments,  are 
separated  from  the  great  body  of  the  Church.  Now  let  us  dwell  on  this 
fact.  It  is  indeed  a  must  remarkable  and  gracious  providence,  that 
these  great  prti|ihelB,  Elijah  and  the  rest,  should  have  been  vouchsafed 
lo  Tfvotltd  Israel ;  nay,  and  that  they  themselves,  as  (heir  history  shows, 
should  have  made  no  effort  to  set  right  what  had  gone  so  wrong;  nay, 
should  not  even  themselves  have  paid  that  honour  to  the  Mosaic 
worship,  which  had  been  enjoined  upon  all  the  descendants  of  Israel. . . . 
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Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  their  brethren,  acquiesce  in  the  disorders  which 
surround  them ;  and  rather  strive  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
are,  than  to  bring  back  a  rule  of  religion  which  had  passed  away.  •  •  • 

*'  But  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  neither  our  ways  His 
ways.  He  raises  up  Prophets  and  gifts  them  with  miraculous  power, 
to  do  a  half  work ;  not  to  heal  the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  but  to 
destroy  idolatry ;  not  to  restore  outward  unity,  but  to  repress  inward 
unbelief;  not  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the  wanderers,  but  to  keep  them 
from  wandering  still  further." — pp.  419 — 422. 

It  is  remarked  particularly,  that  Elijah  suffered  the  people  of 
the  ten  tribes  '^  to  remain  where  they  were ;  he  tried  to  reform 
them  in  that  state." 

'*  Now  why  this  was  so  ordered,  we  do  not  know ;  whether  it  be, 
that  when  once  a  people  goes  wrong,  it  cannot  retrace  its  steps;  or 
whether  there  was  so  much  evil  at  that  time  in  Judah  also,  that  to  have 
attempted  a  reunion  would  have  been  putting  a  piece  of  new  cloth  into 
an  old  garment,  and  had  it  been  effected,  would  have  been  a  hollow, 
unreal  triumph ;  or  whether  such  good  works  have  a  sort  of  natural 
march,  and  the  nearer  work  must  first  be  done,  and  then  that  which  is 
further  removed,  and  men  must  undo  their  sins  in  the  order  in  which 
they  committed  them ;  whatever  was  the  reason,  so  it  was,  that  Elijah 
and  Elisha  kept  the  people  shut  up  under  that  system,  if  it  might  so 
be  called,  in  which  they  found  them,  and  sought  rather  to  teach  them 
their  duty,  than  to  restore  to  them  their  privileges." — p.  423. 

Then  follow  various  instances  from  Scripture  inculcating  the 
duty  of  patience,  and  of  not  too  hastily  attempting  to  recover 
lost  privileges. 

'*  So  was  it  with  holy  David,  who  cheerfully  waited  out  the  full  term 
of  years,  during  which  he  was  to  be  a  wanderer  in  the  mountains.  So 
was  it  with  well- beloved  Daniel,  who  in  a  heathen  court  led  a  saint's 
life,  and  was  visited  by  angels,  when  he  could  but  look  towards  the 
temple.  Well  then  might  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  also  be  'an 
example  of  suffering  affliction,  and  patience ;'  well  might  they  be  con- 
tent not  to  go  over  Jordan,  but  to  die  in  the  wilderness ;  well  might 
they  feed  their  people  with  the  mere  elements  of  truth,  with  '  milk,  not 
with  strong  meat,'  while  they  but  obscurely  signified  Gospel  doctrine ; 
for  there  was  envying  and  strife  and  division  among  them,  and  they 
were  carnal,  and  were  not  able  to  bear  the  food  of  men  and  angels." — 
p.  424. 

It  is  especially  remarked,  that  when  the  Prophet  had  to 
flee  for  his  life,  and  ^'  in  bis  heart  thought  that  his  mission  had 
failed,'' 

"He  sought  not  the  kingdom  of  David,  he  honoured  not  the  precept 
of  unity,  he  had  no  heart  for  that  outward  glor}'  of  holier  times ;  he 
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paiseil  by  Jeratalmi.  b»  fHMd  on,  dang  «  forlorn  and  hnrm  vny, 
inVi  that  old  desert  ta  wUd  the  ekildTen  of  Israel  did  aaoder,  till  be 
came  to  Horeb,  the  mannt  of  God,  He  fled  to  Antiquitr,  and  wnold 
Dot  stop  ihort  of  it,  aiwl  m  be  beard  the  ivords  of  coafort,  which  rEcoa- 
ciled  bim  to  hit  work  and  to  it*  i»iw.  Whea  he  cwne  to  Hurcb,  ha» 
gracioDi  Mule  r,  the  wonder-working  God,  taught  him... ibu  He  w*i  to 
be  foand,  not  Id  public,  hat  in  prirate,  1^  luXn  and  tokens,  petvonal 
and  lecret.-— pp.  425,  426. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  impOEBible  to  svoid  perceiving  throughont 
tbe  whole  of  this  a  eoaUnued  alltision  to  tlie  eircumfltaoces  of  tlxi 
present  day ;  an'l,  tnily,  the  inferences  which  we  niay  draw  fmm 
it  are  any  thing  but  satisfacton'  as  regards  Mr.  Newnjan's  Tiew 
or  our  eceleeia.'itical  poeition.  It  seecis  pretty  eridt-nt  that  Uie 
English  Church  is  regarded  as  schismaticaily  sejianttt^d  from 
Catholic  unitj' — as  cut  off  from  the  true  Church  and  worship  of 
God.  The  Temple  of  God  is  eitewkens ;  and  though  tlieru  u« 
various  reasons  which  dioutd  lead  us  to  remain  where  we  are, 
and  not  unite  with  anotlier  Church,  yet  still  it  is  hut  too  {Jainly 
hinted,  that  our  sj'stein,  an  a  whole,  ia  one  of  fearful  evil  and  ein. 
Then;  seems  an  etndent  allusion  to  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
hy  -Mr.  Newman  in  some  of  these  Sermons,  in  the  references  to 
the  instruction  vouchsafed  to  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb. 

VIII.  But  there  is  a  statement  which  throws  a  painibl  kind  of 
light  on  this  passage — we  allude  to  that  in  which  the  Set  of 
Rome  is  not  obscurely  admitted  to  be  tbe  centre  of  unity.  It  is 
as  follows: — 

"This  [i.e.  the  divisions  of  the  Univenal  Church  leading  to  diTiaioiis 
io  particular  Churches]  is  a  point  much  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this  day, 
as  it  will  moderate  our  expectations,  and  sober  us  :  we  cannot  hope 
for  peace  at  home  while  we  are  at  war  abroad.  Wu  cannot  hope  for 
the  recovery  of  dissenting  bodies,  while  we  are  ourselves  alienated  from 
the  great  body  of  Christendom.  We  cannnt  hope  for  unity  of  faith,  if 
we  at  our  own  private  will  make  a  faith  for  ourselves  in  this  our  small 
comer  of  the  earth,  ffe  cannot  hope  for  the  succets  among  the  heathen 
oj  St.  Auguitine  or  St.  Boniface,  uiileit,  like  them,  ne  go  forth  with  Ike 
apotiolicai  benediction." — pp.  149,  150. 

We  have  examined  and  turned  this  concluding  passage  in 
evcrj-  way  ;  but  wc  fear  that  it  can  hear  only  one  interpretation — 
th£  Papal  •iupremacy,  and  that  by  Dhlne  rip/it.  The  "Aposto- 
lical lieneiliction"  common  to  Boniface  and  Augustine,  was  the 
Papal-  If  we  cannot  hope  for  success  among  the  heathen 
wittiout  the  Papal  benediction,  the  Papacy  must  be  Divinely 
instituted.  If  this,  indeed,  be  the  view  which  is  entertained, 
one  cannot  much  wonder  to  find   the   English  Church  repre- 
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sented  as  cut  off  from  the  Temple  and  worship  of  QoA.  The 
allusions  to  ^^ revolt ^^  become  very  intelligible;  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Elijah,  who,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  centre  of 
unity  was  at  Jerusalem,  yet  refrained  from  leading  the  people 
of  Israel  thither,  is  at  once  seen  to  bear  directly  on  the  case 
of  those  who,  recognizing  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  true 
Church,  and  the  Papacy  as  the  centre  of  unity,  yet  remain  in 
the  communion  of  a  Church  which  is  severed  fh)m  Rome.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  reference  to  David,  ^^  wandering  in  the 
mountains  \"  and  to  Daniel  living  in  a  ^^  heathen  court  C  and  to 
those  who  died  *^  in  the  wilderness  :^  if  the  Papal  Supremacy  be 
admitted,  it  follows  that  such  language  is  strictly  applicable  to 
our  position.  And  if  there  be  reason  to  feel  thankful  that  seces- 
sion from  our  communion  is  not  recommended  but  discouraged  in 
these  Sermons,  there  is  certainly  no  inconsiderable  drawback  on 
the  satisfaction  thence  derived,  when  we  meet  with  such  intima- 
tions as  are  conveyed  in  one  of  the  preceding  passages — that  a 
revolted  nation  should  ^^  undo  their  sins  in  tne  order  in  which 
thev  committed  them**^ — a  sentiment  which,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  bearing  of  the  sermon,  goes  far,  we  apprehend, 
to  countenance  the  views  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  ^^  recede 
farther  and  farther  from  the  Reformation,'*^  and  to  ^^unpro- 
testantize''^  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  recon- 
cile such  views  with  the  admission,  that  the  English  Church  is 
Catholic. 

IX.  It  is  with  deep  concern  that  we  have  perused  the  third 
sermon  in  this  volume,  entitled,  "Our  Lord^s  first  Supper 
AKi)  HIS  LAST.^  Aftcp  all  that  has  been  lately  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin — and  in  particular, 
considering  the  evidence  furnished  bv  Dr.  Fusey  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  "  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*" — we  were,  cer- 
tainly, not  prepared  for  such  language  as  that  which  we  are 
about  to  cite,  and  which  seems  calculated  to  afford  countenance 
to  all  the  most  exaggerated  forms  of  this  worship  as  practised  in 
the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  freqiient  notion  in 
books  of  Romish  devotion,  that  the  favour  of  the  Virgin  to  her 
votaries  is  of  peculiar  importance  beyond  that  of  other  saints, 
because  her  power  is  greater — she  is  the  Mother  of  God  our 
Saviour — ^and,  as  such,  exercises  influence  and  pouoer  over  Him ; 
so  that  she  rather  commands  as  a  Parent  than  entreats  as  a 
creature.     Now  let  us  hear  Mr.  Newman  : 

"  As  at  his  first  feast,  [at  Cana]  He  had  refused  to  listen  to  His 
mother's  prayer,  because  of  the  time,  so  to  His  Apostles  He  foretold, 
at  His  second  feast,  what  the  power  of  their  prayers  should  be,  by  way 
of  cheering  them  at  his  departure,  *  Ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow  ;  but 


fcMf  wpLJifa  ihi  liiiilj  |iiillrii  ill  Ihi  iiljiw  rfirtn  w^  ■rtj-tn 
ar,  n  oCker  vocda,  t«  'pT-M*'**  tbe  pdeMbood  T  far  fao«  oa  flc 
Chvdik  <Me  horfrwkkMtt  Mdi  telMMw,  amd  why  ihiaH  nt  Bct 
«fc«  tu*  ilMTCied  that  t^K  ikovU  be  vutj,  take  McanKB  to  ^bhb  ill 
Mvk*  of  decigs  wc  hoc  tbeahm  UMaed  m  di*ptaa6  of  tb  Mfeo 
fc»«»OE.' — pp.  SIS,  M6. 

W«.  hxTe  not  space  to  quote  other  faasMgea  bearing  no  dw 
■nfa^m.  It  i*  fliffienlt  Dot  to  conoect  these  seotiineBte  irith  tha 
Minilar  nr«^  btdy  ad«ocat£id  m  openiy  in  the  **  Britiafa  Critia.'" 

XI.  Mr.  Ntrwman  is  of  o^nioo  that  the  selMenrii^  and  us- 
w/riily  lifL-  'rxirn]pli6«l  in  oor  Savioiir  and  the  Apostles,  Bod 
rwiiainen'ied  in  Hok  Scriptaiv,  b  at  the  present  day  Mily  to 
Ik  ffmnd  in  muiiafltenes. 

"  If  Ui«  tnilh  Riiut  be  ipoken,  what  ve  the  bumble  monk,  and  lbs 
hoi;  nan,  zud  other  regnUn  at  they  are  called,  but  Chmciaiu  after  the 
»ery  pMiem  given  in  Scripture!  What  have  they  done  but  this, — 
CMDtiiiUc  to  Uie  world  the  Cbriitiaiiity  of  the  Bible  !  Did  our  Saviour 
Otne  on  earth  luildenly,  as  He  will  ooe  dav  visit,  in  whom  would  Ha 
•ee  the  features  of  the  ChriMiani  He  and' His  Aposiiei  left  b«)und 
tb«in,  but  in  thirm  ?  Who  but  theie  give  up  home  and  friends,  wedth 
and  eaw,  good  name  and  liberty  of  will,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hearen  ? 
Where  ihall  we  find  the  image  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Peter,  or  Su  Joha, 
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or  of  Mary  the  Mother  of  Mark,  or  of  Philip's  daughters,  hut  in  those 
who,  whether  they  remain  in  seclusion,  or  are  sent  over  the  earth,  have 
calm  faces,  and  sweet  plaintive  voices,  and  spare  frames,  and  gentle 
manners,  and  hearts  weaned  from  the  world,  and  wills  suhdued?" — 
p.  328. 

We  think  that  at  present  there  is  very  little  disposition  to 
look  on  Monasticism  in  anything  of  a  hostile  spirit :  the  tide  of 
opinion  indeed  seems  rather  to  set  the  other  way.     But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  system 
(and  we  would  remind   the  reader  that  there  is  a  dark^  as 
well  as  a  bright  side  of  the  picture),  it  certainly  does  seem 
strange  to  say,  that  Apostolical   Christianity  is  to  be  found 
only  in  Monasticism.     Does  not  our  own  eajperience  —  the  very 
argument  to  which  Mr.  Newman  has  appealed  so  successfully 
in  some  of  these   Sermons — convince  us,  that  self-denial,  and 
a  spirit  of  separation  from  the  world'^s  objects  and  desires,  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere?     Have  we  not  knovm  men  of  saintly 
lives,   who  seemed  to  live  only  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
whose  abundant  good  works,  and  holy  words,  and  humbleness, 
and  meekness,  and  charity,  and  devotion,  must  ever  dwell  in  our 
hearts  ?    And  have  we  no  instances  of  men  relinquishing  what  is 
cherished  by  this  world,  that  they  may  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  their  Saviour !     Have  we  no  examples  of  missionaries 
breaking  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  going  forth  mto  a  strange  land ! 
— ^none,  of  men  sacrificing  worldly  prospects  in  the  cause  of 
Truth  ? — none,  of  voluntary  afflictions  undergone  for  that  cause  ? 
Surely  there  must  be  too  great  a  bias  in  favour  of  Monasticism, 
when  Apostolical  Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  restricted  within 
its  limits.     We  cannot  now  enter  mto  the  question  at  large,  or 
attempt  any  statement  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Monasticism : 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  directed  attention  to  Mr.  Newman^s  ex- 
treme views  on  the  subject. 

It  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  offer  some  general  remarks  on  the 
position,  in  relation  to  existingjparties  in  the  Church,  which  this 
volume  seems  to  indicate.  That  there  has  been,  unhappily, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  certain  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a 
fact  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  proof.  That  such  a 
tendency  has  been  viewed  with  the  deepest  regret  by  the  great 
body  of  those  who  have  maintained  Church  principles,  is  equally 
certain.  Convinced  as  they  are,  that  the  principles  which  they 
uphold  do  not  favour  the  pretensions  of  Romanism,  but  present  a 
firm  barrier  against  them ;  and  persuaded  as  they  have  been,  that 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  (we  say  nothing  of  a  few  of  the  latter 
tracts)  were  not  written  by  men  who  were  either  disloyal  to  the 
English  Church,  or  favourable  to  Romanism;   they  have 
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justly  unwilling  to  identify  the  Tracts  and  their  authors,  whose 
services  had  been  in  many  respects  so  great,  with  views  opposed 
to  their  continual  declarations,  and  to  the  tenor  of  many  of  their 
writings.  It  was  surely,  for  instance,  diflScult  to  imagine  that  the 
author  of  "  Lectures  on  Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism," 
could  approve  of  the  later  doctrines  of  the  "  British  Critic.'''  A 
distinction  is  certainly  perceptible  between  the  doctrines  of  that 
periodical,  and  those  of  the  Tracts,  and  of  their  authors,  if  not 
always  in  principles,  yet  certainly  in  the  cancltmans  at  which  they 
respectively  arrived.  This  distinction  has  been  recently  pointed 
out;  and  it  has  been  stated,  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Tracts  are  dissatisfied  at  the  len^hs  to  which 
others  have  proceeded  *.  We  sincerely  trust  and  believe,  that 
this  statement  is,  generally  speaking,  well-founded ;  and  though, 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Newman'*s  recent  views,  there  could  not  but 
exist  a  degree  of  uncertainty  ;  we  were  not  without  hopes,  that 
the  publication  of  this  volume  of  Sermons  might  possibly  tend 
to  restore  the  confidence  which  had  been  lost,  and  to  remove  the 
doubts  which  had  been  excited  by  several  recent  circumstances ; 
more  especially,  by  the  author^s  retractation  of  strong  expressions 
against  Eomanism,  and  his  resignation  of  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Mary's.  But  we  have  sought  in  vain  throughout  this  volume  for 
any  declaration,  or  any  expression  of  sentiment,  which  might 
suffice  to  establish  some  difference  of  objects  and  views  between 
its  author  and  the  "  British  Critic :"  we  have,  on  the  contrary, 
found  signs  of  agreement  in  too  many  respects*.  We  say  this 
with  grief:  we  are  too  sensible  of  the  great  services,  and  the 
many  excellencies  of  Mr.  Newman,  not  to  feel  much,  at  being 
obliged  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion:  but  it  is  in  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  a  solemn  duty  to  the  Church,  and  to  her  great  Head, 
that  we  avow  our  conviction,  that  Mr.  Newman''s  views  have 
changed — that  they  have  received  a  development  which  has  caused 
them  to  diverge  from  the  sound  and  genuine  principles  of  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Church  ;  and  that  those  who  combine  with 
Cathohc  principles  a  warm  attachment  to  the  English  Church, 
and  a  conscientious  repugnance  to  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tions prevalent  in  the  Roman  communion,  can  no  longer  ex- 
pect the  co-operation  of  this  distinguished  and  eminent  writer. 
Deeply  painful  as  this  must  be  to  all  faithful  adherents  of 
Church  principles,   we    trust  that  they  will    not  permit  them- 

*  See  a  "Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  &c.  by  the  Rev  W.  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

*  The  Life  of  Stephen  Harding,  founder  of  the  Cistertian  order,  recently  published, 
with  a  Preface  by  Mr.  Newman,  furnishes  another  evidence  of  his  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  "  British  Critic."  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Papal 
see,  and  to  the  whole  system  of  Romanism.  Every  doctrine  and  practice  is  received 
with  implicit  veneration  and  fervent  devotion  ! 
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selves  to  be  discouraged.  We  trust  that  they  wiD  proceed 
calmly,  and  stedfastly,  and  humbly,  in  the  course  which  they 
have  commenced — that  no  words  of  unkindness  or  of  irritation 
may  ever  escape  them,  when  those  on  whom  they  had  relied  for 
stedfastness  in  faith  disappoint  their  expectations.  We  trust, 
also,  that  thev  will  not  assist  in  keeping  up  an  unwholesome 
excitement  by  mconsiderate,  or  intemperate,  or  needlessly  offensive 
words  or  actions;  and  that  they  will  be  content  to  place  their 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  their  Church,  in  the  hands  of  Gt>d ; 
relying  on  the  operation  of  time  to  disclose  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  their  purposes ;  and  to  restore  that  mutual  confi- 
dence and  brotherly  love  which  has  been  so  much  shaken.  Let 
it  be  the  endeavour  of  all  true  Churchmen  to  adorn  the  doctrines 
which  they  maintain,  by  exemplifying  their  heavenly  tendency  in 
their  own  lives;  by  restraining  their  tempers,  submitting  in 
patience  to  distrust,  and  evil  imputations,  and  enmity;  ^not 
rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing,  but  contrariwise 
blessing  ;^  by  reverent  and  affectionate  submission  to  their  spi- 
ritual pastors,  looking  not  to  the  praise  of  men,  but  simply  and 
solely  to  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  And  let  it  be  their 
endeavour  to  make  all  reasonable  allowances  for  the  infirmities  of 
their  brethren ;  and  not  to  cherish  resentment  for  their  severe,  it 
may  be,  unchristian  censures.  By  such  a  course,  we  trust  that 
much  good  is  within  the  reach  of  the  faithful  children  of  the 
English  Church.  They  have  high  responsibilities  :  there  may  be 
incalculable  interests  depending  on  their  conduct.  It  is  not 
merely  the  restoration  of  our  own  venerated  national  Church  to 
the  purity,  and  the  energies  of  her  primitive  existence,  which  is 
at  stake.  The  progress  and  accomplishment  of  this  glorious 
work,  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  the  whole  Christian  world, 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  from  the  slumber  of  indiffer- 
ence or  of  superstition.  The  eyes  of  Christendom  are  fixed  on 
the  English  Church.  Let  it  be  seen,  that  those  amongst  her 
children  who  are  most  earnestly  devoted  to  her  spiritual  welfare, 
are  themselves  living  examples  of  sanctity.  Let  them  thus  prove, 
that  their  love  of  Catholic  truth — their  reverence  for  Catholic 
antiquity — ^their  adherence  to  established  forms  and  institutions, 
are  but  the  types,  and  the  expressions,  and  the  external  manifes- 
tations of  an  inward  principle  of  Love  and  Faith.  Let  them 
prove  that  the  deepest  and  most  affectionate  reverence  is  un- 
niinnrled  with  superstition — that  conformity  to  Christ  is  not 
peculiar  to  Monasticism — that  the  Gospel  can  be  maintained  and 
practised  in  all  its  integrity,  without  any  dependence  on  the  See 
of  Rome. 
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Abt.  III. — Ellen  Middleton:  a  Tale.     By  Lady  Geobgian^ 
FuLLERTON.    3  Yols.     Loodoii :  Moxon.   1844*. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  our  readers,  if  at  least  their  experience 
agrees  with  our  own,  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  true 
preacher  in  the  guise  of  a  novelist,  as  well  as  with  the  vestments 
of  the  female  sex.  As  regards  every  thing  which  bears  upon  the 
higher  functions  and  higher  destinies  of  our  nature,  the  presump- 
tions are  sadly  against  any  book  which  issues  from  the  press  in 
the  fatal  fonn  of  threcvolumes  crown  octavo.  Too  truly  may  it 
be  said  of  many  novels  of  the  day,  that  while  they  have  escaped 
from  the  rudeness  and  grossness  of  earlier  times,  it  has  been  by 
an  artificial  and  unhealthful  process :  they  have  diffiised  the 
poison,  not  expelled  it:  they  are  whited  sepulchres,  and  their 
unclcanness  remains  within;  because  they  are  still  intended  to 
stimulate  appetite,  not  to  minister  food :  they  are  still  framed 
according  to  the  maxims,  not  of  the  Gospel,  but  •  of  that  world 
and  flesh  with  which  the  Gospel  is  at  perpetual  war:  and  reli- 
gion, if  it  appears  in  them  at  aU,  appears  as  a  foreign  element,  of 
which  a  certain  portion  must  be  introduced  to  satisfy,  or  ratiber 
to  appease,  the  better  description  of  public  opinion.  It  lies  there 
like  oil  in  water,  without  any  thorough  admixture,  or  any  affinity 
to  the  general  spirit  and  texture  of  the  work.  And  in  another 
class  of  romances,  where  religion  is  more  copiously  infused,  and 
more  distinctly  exhibited  as  an  ingredient  of  the  composition, 
how  generally  may  the  remark  be  made,  that  the  combination  is 
inharmonious  and  repulsive ;  and  that  good  intentions,  employed 
in  the  endeavour  to  show  off*  Christianity  to  the  best  effect,  have 
only  terminated  in  strengthening  the  latent,  and  furtive,  and 
often  unexpressed,  but  too  real,  too  congenial  impression  of  the 
reader^s  mind,  that  after  all  it  is  the  gene  of  life ;  that  we  were 
bom  for  what  is  visible  and  proximate ;  that  the  savour  of  hea- 
venly things  is  faint  and  vapid : — 

"  Eurer  Priester  sumtnende  Gesange 

Und  ihr  Segen  haben  kein  Gewicht*." 

What  is  given  to  God  seems  taken  from  man.  We  are  robbed 
of  some  portion  of  solid  enjoyment,  and  mere  air  is  offered  as  a 
substitute.  It  is  felt,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  vivid  and  pene- 
trating parts  of  the  story  are  those  which  are  conversant  only 
with  human  aims,  jo}^,  and  passions,  and  that  the  Christian  tone 

1  Gothe'f  Bride  of  Corinth. 
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is  a  sickly  and  lowering  addition.  Indeed,  we  fear  that  manv 
fictions  of  the  class  termed  religious  may  have  produced  a  revul- 
sive effect ;  and  on  this  account  there  seems  to  be  some  reason 
for  regarding  with  favour  a  work  like  Goelebs,  in  which  invention 
forms  an  ingredient  no  larger  than  that  of  religion  in  ordinary 
novels ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  imperceptible,  and  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  almost  unmitigated  morality  prevails.  But  we  confess 
we  should  think  better  of  Goelebs  if  even  that  small  element  of 
fiction  were  expelled.  Sermons  and  moral  essays  are  exceedingly 
good  things,  or  may  be  so,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  publishing 
them  under  fictitious  titles ;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  give  the  reader 
ground  to  expect  a  more  highly-seasoned  banquet,  as  he  can  then 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  he  be  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  except 
plain  and  homely  fare. 

But  of  the  eminently  able,  and  eminently  womanly  work  before 
us,  we  may  state,  that  of  all  the  religious  novek  we  have  ever 
seen,  it  has,  with  the  most  pointed  religious  aim,  the  least  of 
direct  religious  teaching :  it  has  the  least  effort  and  the  greatest 
force :  it  is  the  least  didactic  and  the  most  instructive.  It  car- 
ries, indeed,  a  tremendous  moral :  and  were  this  an  age  of  acute 
and  tender  consciences,  practised  in  self-examination,  and  in- 
tensely sedulous  in  making  clean  the  inner  chambers  of  that  heart 
of  man  which  is  ordained  to  be  the  Bedeemer^s  abiding-place,  we 
might  fear  its  producing  here  and  there  wounds  over  deep  and 
sharp.  But  our  authoress  has  to  deal  with  a  dull  and  hardened 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  she  can  but  do  something  towards 
quickening  and  rousing  it.  Let  us  not  conceal  it  from  ourselves, 
tnat  men  cannot  live  for  generations,  and  almost  for  centuries, 
deprived  of  any  other  spiritual  discipline  than  such  as  each  person, 
unaided  by  the  external  forces  of  the  Church  and  the  temmony 
of  general  practice,  may  have  the  desire  and  the  grace  to  exercise 
over  himself,  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  We  must  needs  have 
lost  much  both  of  the  tone  that  such  discipline  was  intended  to 
maintain,  and  of  the  power  to  discern  and  realize  the  detriment  we 
have  incurred.  Indeed  the  notions  have  gone  abroad  among  us, 
and  that  not  only  where  avowed  ungodliness  prevails,  but  likewise 
in  connection  with  very  strict  professions  of  religion,  that  the 
inward  direction  and  government  of  the  spirit  are  not  a  great, 
arduous,  and  perpetual  work,  but  a  mere  corollary,  following  as 
matter  of  course,  or  little  more,  upon  the  sincere  adoption  of  cer^ 
tain  doctrines ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  need  not  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  solicitude  and  care :  that  the  inward  conse- 
quences of  sin,  though  never  corrected  by  confession,  by  efibrts  of 
pain  conscious  and  sustained,  by  restitution,  those  various  parts  of 
the  process  of  repentance  which  test  and  ascertain  its  solidity,  may 
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be  neutralized  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  and,  so  to  speak,  taken 
up  and  absorbed  like  the  ill-humours  of  the  body :  that  it  shows 
a  want  of  faith,  and  savours  of  Judaism,  or  some  other  ism,  to 
employ  detailed  and  systematic  means  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  Christian  renovation.  Against  this  false  philosophy  and  false 
religion  the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  does  battle,  not  by  any 
logical  analysis  and  exposure  of  its  deceptiveness,  but  by  e^bit- 
ing  to  us  the  machinery  of  a  human  heart  in  full  play  amidst  the 
trials  which  critical  combinations  of  circumstances  present,  and 
instituting  before  our  eyes  the  appeal  to  its  living  experience. 
She  has  assailed  that  which  constitutes,  as  we  are  persuaded,  the 
master  delusion  of  our  own  time  and  country,  and  in  the  way  of 
parable,  and  by  awful  example,  has  shown  us  how  they  that 
would  avoid  the  deterioration  of  the  moral  life  within  them,  must 
strangle  their  infant  sins  by  the  painful  acts  and  accessories  of 
repentance ;  and  how,  if  we  fall  short  of  this  by  dallying  with 
them,  we  nurse  them  into  giants  for  our  own  misery  and  de- 
struction. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
story  of  Ellen  Middleton. 

Mr.  Lacy,  a  sort  of  model-canon,  is  struck,  while  officiating  in 
his  cathedral,  with  the  aspect  of  a  woman,  who  attends  the  ser- 
vices with  interest,  but  apparently  without  joy  or  hope.  He 
becomes  acquainted  with  her,  finds  her  to  be  suffering  m  a  bur- 
dened and  wounded  spirit,  and  under  the  bodily  pressure  of  a 
hopeless  consumption,  which  she  seems  to  goad  onwards  to  its 
maturity.  He  exhorts  her  to  lay  open  her  sorrows  to  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  priestly  office,  and  she  is  led  to  place,  by  way  of 
confession,  her  written  history  in  his  hands. 

Ellen  Middleton,  an  orphan,  was  educated  in  the  house  of  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  of  the  same  name,  and  was  attached  sincerely  to 
the  former,  to  the  latter  tenderly.  Stung  by  the  petulant  and 
repeated  provocations  of  her  cousin  Julia,  their  only  child,  and  a 
selfish,  ill-conditioned  girl,  Ellen  strikes  her  in  a  fit  of  anger :  the 
child  falls  into  a  stream  that  flows  by  Elmsley  Priory  and  is 
drowned.  A  single  voice  utters  the  words,  "  she  has  killed  her;"" 
but  for  some  time  there  is  no  other  sign  that  there  had  been  a 
witness  to  the  scene.  Meanwhile  the  fall  had  been  taken  by  the 
family  for  an  accident.  Accusation  or  upbraiding  often  comes  as 
a  friendly  force  in  aid  of  the  reluctant,  hesitating  tongue,  and  if 
Ellen  liad  been  suspected  she  had  been  saved :  but  the  first 
words  addressed  to  her  show  that  there  was  no  idea  of  her  parti- 
cipation in  the  catastrophe.  She  had  also  her  own  violent  agita- 
tion to  bewilder  her,  and  the  dread  of  adding  to  the  pangs  of  her 
imcle  and  aunt  in  the  hour  of  their  parental  agony.    So  that  at 
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first  she  did  not  tell,  then  she  would  not,  and  then  she  could  not. 
"  The  act  of  self-accusation  grew  into  a  moral  impossibility.'' 
Her  uncle  says  to  her,  "  You  are  now  our  only  child,  Ellen.'' 
Presently  she  is  asked  by  her  aunt  to  pray  for  her,  and 

**  Hot  searing  tears  were  slowly  chasing  each  other  down  my  cheeks, 
and  the  storm  within  was  raging  wildly  in  my  breast ;  but  I  did  not 
pray— I  could  not:  a  sheet  of  lead  seemed  to  stretch  itself  between 
me  and  heaven ;  and  when  the  light  of  day  broke  slowly  into  the 
chamber  of  mourning  I  closed  my  eyes,  not  to  see  the  sun,  in  its  calm 
majesty,  dawning  on  the  first  day  of  my  changed  existence." — vol.  i. 
p.  78. 

We  think  that  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  story  is  laid 
in  these  events  with  great  moral  truth  and  no  less  artistic  skill. 
The  first  offence  is  a  blow  struck  in  anger :  the  accidental  con- 
sequence of  that  offence,  the  death  of  a  human  being,  formed  no 
part  of  its  guilt,  but  it  aggravated  the  difficulty  of  confession,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  pain  and  shame  to  the  offender  from  asso- 
ciation through  a  passionate  act  with  a  fatal  catastrophe,  but 
likewise  by  enlisting  a  less  ignoble  motive  on  the  side  of  conceal- 
ment, namely,  the  apprehension  of  opening  afresh  the  wounds  of 
her  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends,  and  depriving  them  of 
the  entireness  of  their  chief  remaining  joy  in  herself.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  left  quite  clear  that  she  ought  to  have  confessed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  incidents  are  so  adjusted  as  to  ofier  those 
small  impediments  and  causes  of  diversion  which  frequently,  by 
their  successive  action,  efiectually  intercept  the  formation  and 
execution  of  good  resolutions :  so  that  while  there  is  no  obscun^ 
tion  of  the  dividing  lines  of  right  and  wrong,  no  tampering  with 
the  principles  of  duty,  yet  the  deviation  is  intelligible  and  in 
entire  keeping  with  probability ;  as  well  as,  in  a  moral  view,  per- 
haps venial  or  secondary,  certainly  at  first  sight  far  from  ure- 
coverable. 

But  from  this  beginning  by  a  small  sin  our  authoress  has 
woven  the  tissue  of  her  tde :  the  offence  of  a  moment,  and  a 
concealment  of  it  far  from  being  wholly  cowardlike  and  selfish, 
are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  story,  whose  combining  threads 
by  slow  but  sure  degrees  inclose  and  entangle  Ellen  Middleton  in 
meshes,  from  which  escape  becomes  an  impossibility.  And  we 
think  an  attentive  reader  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  admire 
the  mode  in  which  the  entire  detail  of  the  book  is  made  subser- 
vient to  the  unfolding  in  living  representation  those  cardinal 
truths,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  when  once  we  have  let  "  I  dare 
not"  wait  upon  "  I  would,"  "  I  cannot"  presently  waits  upon  "  I 
dare  not;"   that  our  particular  actions  never  terminate  upon 
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themselves ;  that  our  moral  opportunities  return  not,  except  with 
enhanced  art  and  diminished  promise,  like  the  Sybil'^s  books ;  and 
the  faculty  of  inward  choice,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
regions  of  intense  frost,  can  only  be  sustained  by  active  exercise, 
and  becomes  benumbed  and  petrified,  if  its  tension  yield  to  the 
lethargy  that  ever  presses  upon  it  from  the  unkindly  atmosphere 
without. 

It  is  a  sublime  result  of  the  Christian  revelation,  to  exhibit 
the  strict  and  close  concatenation  which  in  characters  of  great 
depth,  force,  and  scope,  links  indissolubly  together  the  occur- 
rences of  their  inwanl  history,  and  to  evolve  throueh  a  con- 
tinuous detail  into  a  great  consummation,  the  final  fruit  of  some 
act,  secondary  in  magnitude  when  it  occurred,  and  seemingly  long 
gone  by ;  and  yet  to  refer  all  the  parts  of  this  great  scheme  to 
their  proper  efficient  cause  respectively,  in  the  free  will  and 
responsible  agency  of  man.  We  look  back  with  great  admira* 
tion  to  those  dramas  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  this  unity  of  idea 
and  fortune  is  most  forcibly  exhibited,  an  unity  always  directed 
towards  crime  and  suffering,  and  testifying  to  divine  truth,  in  so 
far  as  it  teaches  the  doctnne  of  retribution,  but  sadly  obscuring 
it,  in  so  much  as  both  are  alike  derived  from  an  uncontrollable 
and  iron  necessity  as  their  main  origin.  Again,  the  manner  in 
which  the  chain  of  woe  is  carried  on  from  generation  to  generar 
tion,  from  Agamemnon  to  Orestes,  from  Jocasta  to  CEdipus,  and 
from  CEdipus  with  Jocasta  to  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  while  it 
enhances  the  idea  of  retribution  as  an  awful  realitv,  still  more 
perplexes  the  moral  grounds  of  that  idea :  for  if  the  offence  of 
the  parent  were,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  one  of  accident  or  of 

Sardonable  error,  and  was  really  referable  to  a  hidden  and  superior 
ecree  alone,  then  the  more  faithful  the  transmission  of  the  con- 
sequences, the  more  appalling  indeed  the  picture  of  human  misery, 
but  the  more  ambiguous,  or  rather  the  more  hopeless,  is  tbe  paui 
of  escape,  and  the  more  perplexing  the  question,  "  If  there  be  a 
God  in  the  world,  why  are  these  things  so !'' 

lu)  fipOTiia  irpayfiar*  eWv-vovvra  fiiv 
OKia  nc  a  I'  Tpiyltuv'  d  ht  Zvarvy^oi 
(ioXdtQ  vyputaautv  airoyyoQ  &\€a€y  ypa^^v*. 

But  to  the  practical  dilemma  which  thus  beset  the  fortunes  of 
our  race,  and  which  fastened  by  a  magic  interest  the  creative 
minds  of  paganism,  Christianity  brought  a  great  solution.  It 
showed  us,  that  theix>  was  indeed  a  i-eality  in  this  doctrine  of 
moral  causation,  that  every  act  we  do  is  full  of  the  power  of  re- 

>  ifiscb.  Ag.  129a 
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production,  that  we  are  tracked  and  hunted  by  our  own  deeds ; 
and  that  after  we  have  lost  them  from  view  and  from  memory, 
they  re-appear,  and  claim  as  of  right  the  mastery  over  our  fate. 
All  the  unity  and  continuity,  which,  according  to  the  Greek  ideas 
of  destiny,  belonged  to  the  processes  of  the  life  of  man,  is  even 
more  deadly  shown  by  Christian  philosoj^y  to  pertain  to  it: 
but  it  is  not  because  an  arbitrary,  unsympathizing  power,  ex- 
trinsic to  us,  decrees  a  series  of  calamities  to  descena  upon  our 
heads,  and  determines  to  draw  worship  from  the  awe  wnich  the 
darkly-coloured  picture,  and  the  sad  procession  of  its  figures,  shall 
instil ;  it  is  because  a  will  residing  within  us,  and  made  free  to 
choose  the  better  part,  forges  its  own  chains  link  by  hnk,  in 
again  and  again  choosing  the  worse;  it  is  because  every  action 
done  has  a  tendency  to  determine  the  form  and  character  of  that 
which  is  next  to  be  done ;  and  they  who  act  without  taking  this 
tendency  into  account,  are  delivering  themselves  and  their  own 
future  into  the  hands  of  a  blind  power,  small  at  first,  but  rapid  in 
its  growth,  in  its  maturity  portentous  and  irresistible. 

L)  nhappily  these  great  truths,  of  which  the  philosophical  ex* 
position  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Butler^s  doctrine  of  habits,  have 
miserably  fallen  into  neglect,  during  the  periods  of  cold  and 
superficial  theology  with  which  the  Church  has  been  afflicted* 
Some  there  have  been  in  whose  teaching  Christian  virtue  has  been 
a  mere  code  of  maxims  and  restraints,  scarcely  more  calculated  to 
be  operative  upon  character  in  its  latent  springs,  than  the  regu* 
lations  of  a  turnpike-road  upon  those  who  travel  along  it,  instead 
of  being  '^  the  power  of  an  endless  life,^  the  manifestation  of  th# 
heavenly  gift,  translucent  from  within,  through  the  veil  of  flesh* 
The  laws  of  inward  formation  could  not  but  languish  and  decay,  for 
it  has  seemed  at  times  as  if  the  very  idea  of  such  a  process  had 
been  lost.  Then  came  that  impatient  reaction  of  minds  which 
felt  themselves  defrauded  of  the  great  living  powers  enshrined  in 
the  Gospel  covenant,  and  they  determinea  to  recover  those 
powers,  and  they  sought  as  it  were  to  ensure  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  them  by  compressing  their  whole  agency  into  a 
short  and  single  crisis :  a  life  of  loathsome  sin,  the  sharp  pangs 
of  a  moment,  hour,  or  day,  and  then  a  fixed,  almost  a  dogged 
assurance  of  sanctity  and  of  felicity,  imagined  to  be  foundea  on 
the  principle  of  faith ;  this  was  the  history  of  the  Christian  soul 
in  that  peculiar  phase  of  the  world'*s  religious  life.  But  this 
device,  so  short,  so  cheap,  so  simple,  has  long  ago  become  full  of 
cracks  and  fissures ;  a  strong  man,  as  we  readOy  grant,  and  an 
earnest  one,  made  it,  and  it  has  served  its  day  and  done  its 
work:  a  stronger  man  is  destroying  it,  and  larger,  broader, 
deeper  truths  rapidly  resume  their  sway,  and  promise  the  revived 
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consciousness  and  use,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Christ,  of  all 
the  means  of  discipline  which  He  graciouisiy  bequeathed  to  them. 

When  Ellen  Middleton  has  thus  buried  within  her  breast  the 
secret  of  the  catastrophe  in  which  she  had  scarcely  been  a  guilty 
agent,  it  follows  very  naturally  that  with  a  susceptible  and  ima- 
ginative temperament  she  should  brood  inwardly  over  the  act 
until  its  proportions  become  distended  and  magnified,  and  her 
own  vision  morbid :  that  the  very  same  causes  which  render  con- 
cealment more  and  more  painful,  should  also  render  confession 
more  and  more  difficult :  that  she  should  be  driven  rather  than 
led  to  the  alternative  of  seeking  for  that  excitement,  of  which 
unhappily  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  its  powerful  flow 
of  feeling,  are  so  frequently  made  the  mere  ministers  and  slaves. 

Henry  Lovell,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  Edward 
Middleton,  the  nephew  of  her  husband,  are  both  frequent  visitors 
at  Elmsley,  and  are  both  possessed,  from  the  first  stages  of  this 
narrative,  with  a  very  deep  passion  for  Ellen.  They  were  con- 
temporaries at  college;  and  with  characters  fundamentally  dis- 
cordant, they  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  Edward  has 
great  depth  of  feeling,  but  it  is  combined  with  an  overwrought 
sternness,  which  gives  him  the  power  of  sealing  it,  and  rendering 
it  wholly  inaccessible :  a  sternness  of  which  we  must  say,  that  it 
is  finally  carried  to  the  very  verge  of  the  probabilities  of  nature, 
although  it  is  combined  with  a  sentiment  of  justice  so  strong  as 
to  preclude  precipitate  conclusions,  and  although  faith  decidedly 
predominates  over  suspicion  in  the  composition  of  the  character ; 
indeed,  without  this  predominance,  it  could  not  have  the  noble- 
ness which  it  undoubtedly  presents.  Edward  is  also  a  religious 
man  in  the  sense  that  he  acts  habitually  under  the  influence  of  a 
conscience  towards  God,  although  he  is  not  a  subdued,  and 
therefore  not,  in  a  Christian  sense,  an  elevated  character.  Henry 
Lovell,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  power  of  talking  as  if  he  felt 
all  the  charm  of  that  truth  and  affection,  of  that  love  for  what  is 
good,  and  what  is  beautiful,  which  form  in  the  main  the  ground- 
work of  Edward'*s  character ;  all  that  to  Edward  was  redity,  to 
Henry  Lovell  was  the  pleasurable  subject  of  mental  speculation ; 
and  the  community  of  expression  which  in  this  way  would  belong 
to  the  two,  to  the  one  as  the  spontaneous  working  of  his  soul,  to 
the  other  as  an  exercitation  of  the  mind  for  deUght,  form,  as  we 
take  it,  the  point  of  union  between  them  and  the  basis  of  their 
intimacy. 

A  dangerous  gift,  that  same  power  of  speech  which  simulates 
reality  in  treating  of  high  matters  of  virtue,  beauty,  and  affec- 
tion :  a  gift,  of  which  f£e  chief  peril  consists  in  this,  that  the 
possessor  of  it,  while  he  deceives  others,  is  also  self-deceived. 
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and  is  far  less  likely  to  become  conscious  of  his  own  internal 
desolation,  than  if  the  actual  evil  within  him  were  not  chequered 
with  images  of  good,  and  intercepted  longings  after  it,  which 
retain  their  aspect,  but  have  been  emptied  of  all  inward  energy. 
We  have  seen  Henry  called,  in  print,  the  villain  of  the  book. 
But  this  is  an  uniform  description  applied  to  a  multiform  cha« 
racter.  If  you  mix  all  the  colours  of  the  composition  together, 
no  doubt  the  result  will  be  a  dark,  a  very  dark  one.  Yet  a  man 
who  can  entertain  a  very  strong,  deep,  and  permanent  attach- 
ment, who  is  capable  of  making,  even  once,  a  great  effort  of  self- 
constraint  and  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  another,  and  who  dies  of 
the  wound  that  attachment  had  inflicted,  does  not  present  the  un- 
relieved depravity  which  constitutes  the  villain.  We  regard  this 
person  of  the  tale  as  one  upon  whose  conception  great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  with  great  success,  and  the  intermixture  of  his 
qualities  as  most  subtle  and  most  true ;  for,  alas !  no  artist'^s  hand 
can  rival  actual  nature  in  those  wonderful  combinations  of  good 
and  evil  motive  in  the  same  man,  and  even  in  the  same  act  of 
the  same  man,  which  every  one''s  outward,  and  happy  is  he  if  not 
also  his  inward,  experience  presents  to  him. 

Henry  Lovell  had  been  the  witness  of  the  death  of  Julia ;  and 
he,  therefore,  reads  with  accuracy  the  subsequent  state  of  Ellen'*s 
mind.  He  dreads  Edward  as  a  rival,  and  he  determines  to  make 
use  of  his  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  him,  of  gaining 
possession  of  Ellen  s  heart,  if  he  can,  or,  if  not,  then  of  her  han<^ 
or  even,  failing  both  these,  of  exercising  a  potent  sway  over  her 
happiness,  and  obtaining,  in  the  last  resort,  that  kind  of  consola- 
tion which  one,  whose  passion  is  founded  in  selfishness,  derives 
from  perceiving,  and  letting  others  perceive,  that  he  can  agitate 
and  sway  the  object  of  his  love  in  almost  every  other  mode,  if 
not  in  that  of  the  reciprocal  sentiment.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
refined  form,  suitable  to  such  an  age  as  that  we  live  in,  of  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  accruing  upon  rejected  overtures,  which,  in 
more  barbarous  times,  has  converted  wounded  admirers  into  cruel 
persecutors ;  for  it  is  not  in  such  cases  that  an  abstract  hatred 
takes  the  place  of  love,  but  it  is  that  the  selfish  elements,  often 
very  largely  mingled,  and  even  predominating  in  that  passion, 
may  overbidance,  when  the  hope  of  success  is  cut  off,  its  gentler 
and  nobler  influence ;  and  the  suitor,  having  failed  in  exercising 
power  over  the  person  beloved  through  her  will,  aims  at  the  next 
best  result,  namely,  wielding  it,  and  establishing,  as  it  were,  his 
interest  and  property  in  her  against  her  will.  Some  persons,  we 
understand,  are  what  our  forefathers  call  ''stumbled^  at  this 
iniquity  of  LovelFs,  but  we  apprehend  they  forget  that  love, 
however  popular  be  the  name,  as  the  centre  of  all  novels  and 
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comedies,  and  most  tragedies,  is  not  necessarily  a  seneroos  eaxo* 
tion  at  all :  that  the  possession  of  the  heart  of  a  fellow-creature 
may  be  desired  with  a  selfishness  as  gross  and  as  unmixed  as 
gold,  or  jewels,  or  any  other  earthly  creature ;  and  that  although 
the  cases  of  such  ripe  depravity  are  rare,  yet  perhaps  rarer  still 
are  those  in  which  vanity  ana  self-love,  and  the  mere  desire  of 
acquisition,  do  not  form  some  portion  of  that  sentiment ;  in  which 
some  part  of  the  pain  of  rejection  does  not  arise  from  the  wound 
inflicted  upon  self-esteem.  Lovelies  was  a  case  in  which  the 
baser  ingredients  were  much  larger  than  usual ;  but  we  fear  that 
even  this  extreme  degree  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  <rf  nature. 

He  ministers  to  EUen^s  morbid  state  of  mind  by  the  lavish 
wplication  of  his  varied  powers  of  amusement  and  excitement. 
From  rapid  exercise  on  horseback,  up  to  the  highest  resources  of 
books  and  conversation,  every  means  was  sedulously  ap{died  to 
stimulate  the  imagination  and  to  drown  thought.  But  '^  there 
was  not  a  grain  of  tenderness  in  the  feverish  predilection  she 
entertained  for  him,""  although  his  society  was  interesting  to  her 
in  a  high  degree,  and  his  absence  caused  a  painful  void.  In  the 
mean  time  Edward,  dissatisfied  with  the  exaggeration  and  fitfut- 
ness  of  her  life,  and  with  the  appearance  of  an  interest  in 
Henry,  goes  abroad. 

Henry,  finding  that  no  real  progress  has  been  made,  puta 
another  engine  into  play.  He  procures  for  Ellen  an  invitation 
from  another  aunt,  Mrs.  Brandon,  whom  he  prepossesses  with  the 
notion  that  they  are  attached,  and  places  EUen  in  that  position 
relatively  to  the  party  at  the  house,  which  of  itself,  if  it  does  not 
make  a  marriage,  mars  one.  All,  however,  is  in  vain  ;  he  ^^  fasci 
nated  her  mind,  but  did  not  touch  her  heart ' :  ^^  yet  she  was 
herself  in  part  deceived,  and  for  some  time  did  not  diq)el  his 
belief  that  his  affection  was  returned.  In  the  mean  time  her 
inward  pains  are  not  assuaged :  and  at  church,  attracted  by  the 
venerable  aspect  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  she  conceives  the 
idea  of  confessing  to  him.  By  a  little  plan  she  separates  herself 
from  her  party  after  service.  She  awaits  him  in  tJie  churchyard, 
and  rises  as  he  passes. 

''  '  I  am  glad  you  like  our  old  churchyard/  said  Mr.  Leslie :  and 
then  he  began  talking  of  the  views,  of  the  neighbouring  scenery,  of  the 
ruined  palace,  now  transformed  into  a  farm,  of  all  the  subjects  he 
thought  would  interest  me,  little  thinking  that  at  that  moment  the 
secret  of  a  life  of  anguish,  the  confession  of  an  over-burthened  con- 
science, was  trembling  on  my  lips.    The  more  he  talked,  too,  (although 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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there  was  nothing  unsuitahle  to  his  sacred  office  in  any  thing  he  said,) 
the  more  I  felt  to  lose  sight  of  the  priest  of  God,  of  the  messenger  of 
heaven,  in  the  amiahle,  conversihle,  gentleman-like  man  before  me." — 
vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Yet  she  summoned  courage,  on  bis  preparing  to  go,  to  ask  for 
an  appointment  before  the  afternoon  service :  but  before  he 
returned  she  lost  the  courage  she  had  mustered  with  so  much 
effort,  and,  on  his  again  approaching  her  with  a  bland  inquiry  as 
to  her  purpose,  she  felt  she  had  no  strength  to  execute  a  design 
so  thwarted"  by  insensible  repulsion,  and  the  only  resource  the 
moment  offered  was  to  draw  ner  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  to 
beg  him  to  distribute  the  contents  among  his  poor  parishioners. 

we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  mondize  on  the  case  of  Mr. 
Leslie.  Beligion  has  been  of  late  years  driven  back  in  great  part 
from  that  acknowledged  position  of  prominence  and  authorised 
power  which  it  once  used  to  occupy  in  ordinary  life ;  although  not 
yet  absolutely  ^'  relegated  into  oc^cure  municipalities  and  rustic 
villages,^  yet  it  cowers  and  skulks  in  society,  and  manifests  not 
itself  until,  by  some  careful  application  of  the  touchstone,  it  has 
ascertained  in  what  quarter  sympathy  exists.  Or  else,  in  minds 
more  fearless,  or  less  delicate,  it  projects  upon  the  surface,  not  in 
its  natural  effluence,  but  according  to  some  harsh  and  crude  form, 
with  effort  and  with  assumption.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  hard, 
even  for  the  priest,  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  sense  of  that  vocar 
tion  which  attends  him  whithersoever  he  goes,  as  not  ordinarily 
to  remit  somewhat  of  the  character  and  bearing  that  belong  to  it : 
and  we  believe  tliat  if  the  interiors  of  hearts  were  opened,  there 
would  appear  to  be  many,  who  meet  together  in  discourse,  and 
who,  simply  from  fear  and  mutual  mistrust,  keep  their  conversa- 
tion far  below  the  tone  at  which  it  would  be  most  congenial  to 
them  all.  And  yet  it  is  not  by  violence  of  effort  that  this  state 
of  things  can  be  amended :  it  must  be  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
atmosphere  of  devotion  in  which  men  can  meet  and  breathe 
freely  ;  it  must  be  by  the  recognition  of  those  symbols  of  religion 
which  have  become  so  faint  and  few  among  us,  and  among  which 
will  be  prominent  the  broad  and  clear  development  of  the  clerical 
character,  both  as  it  respects  the  obligation  of  the  clergy  to  live 
nearer  to  God  than  others,  and  likewise  as  regards  the  making 
full  proof  of  their  ministry,  and  fitting  their  whole  demeanour 
to  the  specific  and,  so  to  speak,  official  form  which  belongs 
to  it. 

Ellen  is  now  recalled  by  her  uncle,  Mr.  Middleton,  who  has 
heard  of  his  brother-in-law''s  intentions  with  respect  to  her,  and 
is  determined  to  intercept  them.    But  before  her  departure 
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Henry  Lovell  arranges  a  visit  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  we  must 
give  the  passage  which  describes  the  first  approach. 

**  We  turned  a  corner  in  the  road,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  sea  lay 
stretched  before  my  eyes.  It  was  rough :  the  waves  were  crested  with 
foam  ;  and  already  I  heard  them  break  with  that  sullen  roar,  with  that 
voice  of  the  ocean,  in  which,  as  in  the  thunder  of  heaven,  we  instinc- 
tively recognize  the  voice  of  God.  •  .  .  The  sea  was  not,  as  I  have  seen 
it  since,  blue  and  calm,  glittering  with  a  thousand  sparks  of  light:  not 
like  some  quiet  lake,  which  ripples  on  the  shore,  and  murmurs  gently 
as  it  bathes  the  shining  pebbles  in  its  limpid  wave  ;  no,  it  was  as  I 
would  have  chosen  to  see  it  for  the  first  time,  stormy,  wild,  restless, 
colourless  from  the  everlasting  fluctuation  of  colour,  brown,  purple, 
white,  yellow,  green,  in  turns  :  billows  over  billows  chased  each  other 
to  the  shore,  each  wave  gathering  itself  in  silence,  swelling,  heaving, 
and  then  bursting  with  that  roar  of  triumph,  with  that  torrent  of  foam, 
that  cloud  of  spray,  that  mixture  of  fury  and  of  joy,  which  nothing 
in  nature  but  chafed  waters^  combine.  O  God,  I  have  suffered  much: 
terror,  remorse,  agony,  have  wrung  my  heart,  have  shattered  my 
nerves  :  I  have  been  guilty  ;  I  have  been  wretched :  I  dare  not  thank 
Thee  for  the  tumultuous  joys  of  passion,  for  the  feverish  cup  of  plea- 
sure, hastily  snatched,  and  as  suddenly  dashed  to  earth  :  but  I  will 
thank  Thee  for  the  swelling  of  the  heart,  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  soul, 
for  the  tears  I  have  shed,  for  the  ecstacy  I  have  known,  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain.  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness  ;  but  there  is  also  a  joy  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddles 
not." — vol.  i.  p.  235. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  is  not  cited  as  an  example  of 
the  working  of  a  devout  mind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  one  which 
is  imaginative  and  susceptible,  and,  though  able  to  recognize  com- 
munion with  God  in  His  natural  works,  not  yet  inwardly  subdued. 
Ellen,  however,  had  at  this  time  other  subjects  of  excitement 
awaiting  her.  Lovell  took  the  opportunity  to  propose  to  her  a 
secret  and  immediate  marriage ;  and  on  her  refusal,  which  re- 
vealed to  her  the  state  of  her  own  heart,  and  made  her  conscious 
that  he  had  no  part  in  her  affections,  he  burst  into  violent 
menaces,  and  declared  to  her  that  their  fates  were  mysteriously 
intertwined;  that  they  must  be  happy  together,  or  miserable 
apart ;  and  that  others  would  be  involved  in  the  calamities  of  his 
rejection.  This  scene  is  impassioned  and  eloquent  in  a  high 
degree. 

Immediately  after  this  desperate  outburst,  Lovell  marries  a 
young  creature  of  exquisite  beauty  and  simplicity,  by  name  Alice 
Tracy,  the  grand-daughter  of  his  nurse,  educated  in  circumstances 

*  See  CoIeridge*s  beautiful  lines  on  Uie  Avalanches. 
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somewhat  better  than  that  name  would  indicate,  (as  a  member  of 
the  family  had  died  wealthy,)  in  perfect  freedom  from  the  know- 
ledge and  contact  of  evil,  and  in  singular  purity  and  devotion  of 
character.  She  married  him  in  simple  obeoience  to  the  command 
of  her  grandmother,  who  had  reared  her.  To  the  old  woman  it 
had  ever  been  a  darling  object  of  ambition  that  this  union  should 
take  place  ;  and  her  power  to  force  Lovell  into  it  rested  upon  a 
document  with  his  signature,  promising  the  marriage,  whicn  she 
possessed,  and  which  recited  that  she  had  advanced  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  replace  a  theft  committed  by  him  in  a  moment  of 
desperation  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  a  gambling  debt. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  complexity  in  the  accessory 
incidents  of  this  story,  nor  do  we  hold  the  plot  to  be  constructed 
with  the  highest  technical  skill,  so  far  as  regards  its  details; 
but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  far  higher  qualities  of  deli- 
neation of  character  in  its  finest  and  most  fugitive  shades,  as  well 
as  in  its  broadest  and  deepest  colours,  (that  is,  according  as 
modem  life  and  habits  admit  these  terms  to  be  applied,)  for 
which  the  work  is  remarkable. 

Soon  after  this  marriage,  the  return  of  Edward  Middleton  is 
announced.  His  passion  for  Ellen  is  unabated,  and  she  cherishes 
one  of  equal  ardour,  but  yet  one  mixed  with  dread  of  his  severity. 
At  first,  she  determines  to  make  her  confession  to  him ;  but  when 
his  eyes  faU  upon  words  in  her  writing  that  had  reference  to  the 
subject,  again  she  flinches ;  and  when  he  afibrds  her  the  oppor- 
tunity, by  asking  what  they  mean, — "  I  laughed  hysterically,  and 
said  they  meant  nothing  :  that  was  the  first  time  I  lied  to 
Edward  *.''  Again  weakness  hardens  into  a  resolution  of  evil, 
and  she  determines  never  to  tell  him  that  which  she  conceives 
would  make  him  loathe  her ;  but  she  also  determines,  as  an  act 
of  self-denial,  that  she  will  on  no  account  marry  him ;  and  this 
she  makes  known  to  him  upon  his  declaration.  Although  she 
vehemently  disavows  all  love  to  Henry,  he  leaves  her  in  mistrust 
as  to  the  cause,  and  as  to  her  general  sincerity. 

The  scene  is  then  shifted  to  London  ;  and  we  are  introduced  to 
Alice  as  the  wife  of  Henry,  pursuing  her  simple  and  saintly  life 
in  holy  worship,  in  works  of  mercy,  and  in  such  opportunities  of 
communion  with  natural  objects  as  are  at  her  command.  She 
begins  Lord  Byron,  and  quits  his  works  because  they  open  to  her 
a  world  of  evil ;  she  betalces  herself  to  Scott,  and  reads  him  with 
guileless  pleasure,  but  desists  because  she  finds  that  the  excite- 
ment even  of  that  study  tends  to  disquiet  her  mind  and  disqualify 
her  for  her  path  of  life. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  11. 
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Her  husband,  though  not  wilfully  or  ^tuitously  unkind  to 
her,  still  bums  with  the  fatal  ardour  of  his  love  for  Ellen ;  and 
as  we  now  enter  upon  a  new  ground,  we  must  render  our  testi- 
mony to  the  perfect  delicacy  with  which  the  history  of  that  unfor- 
tunate and  sinful  attachment  is  described.  He  avows  to  her  the 
fact ;  he  apprises  her,  too,  that  he,  with  one  other  person,  knows 
her  secret ;  and  thus  brings  his  last  great  engine  of  power  over 
her  into  operation.  She  remains  wholly  untainted  by  participation 
in  his  passion ;  but  partly  from  intellectual  and  imaginative  sym- 
pathies, more  from  her  apprehensions  and  dependence,  she  has 
not  courage  peremptorily  to  repel  him  from  her  society,  and  with 
the  most  selhsh  cruelty  he  parades  their  apparent  intimacy  in  the 
intercourse  which  London  society  affords,  racking  the  mind  of 
Edward  with  doubts  and  jealous  fears,  and  involving  his  victim 
more  and  more  deeply  in  the  net.  Real  generosity  of  nature, 
however,  struggles  manfully  in  the  mind  of  Edward  against  pre- 
sumptions that  would  have  appeared  demonstrations  to  an  illiberal 
mind,  and  his  character  shines  brightly  in  this  part  of  the  book. 

Lovell  uses  a  casual  opportunity  to  extort  from  Ellen  Middleton 
an  oath,  on  which  we  have  more  to  say  presently,  that  she  will 
never  reveal  to  Edward  the  history  of  her  cousin^s  death ;  and  on 
this  concession  acquaints  her  that  Mrs.  Tracy  also  witnessed  the 
event, — that  having  hated  her  as  AHce''s  rival  in  his  affections^ 
the  old  woman  also  abhorred  her  as  the  murderess  of  her  cousin 
for  the  sake  of  the  estate ;  that  under  the  united  impulses  of  con- 
science and  hatred,  she  had  resolved  to  expose  Ellen,  and  had  only 
pledged  herself  to  withhold  the  disclosure  upon  Henry's  assur- 
ance that  Ellen  would  never  marry  Edward,  and,  consequently, 
would  never  enter  into  possession  of  the  property  which  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton intended  to  make  conditional  on  that  event.  Not  that 
this  of  itself  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  Mrs.  Tracy  quiet :  her 
silence  was  really  a  tribute  to  Henry,  who,  through  his  wife, 
possessed  the  key  to  all  the  old  woman'^s  feelings ;  and  Henry, 
instead  of  using  this  power  with  disinterestedness  for  Ellen's  sake, 
represents  to  her  the  promise  as  being  clogged  with  a  condition 
on  which  he  placed  a  value,  because  it  kept,  or  tended  to  keep, 
her  by  one  stage  less  removed  from  his  reach,  than  if  she  were  to 
become  the  wife  of  his  rival.  She  groans  under  the  tyranny  of 
help  so  afforded,  and  her  spirit  ever  and  anon  rises  into  indignar 
tion ;  but  the  spell  of  her  old  sin  remains  upon  her, — she  is 
obliged  to  quell  her  own  pride,  and  even  to  soothe  his  when  she 
has  wounded  it.  Meantime  his  relation  to  Alice  is  that  of  an 
abstract  acknowledgment  of,  and  respect  for,  her  virtues,  with 
something  like  a  remote  and  feeble  love,  no  more  than  is  ex- 
torted by  near  contact  with  purity  from  the  most  reluctant  will : 
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his  frenzied  passion  for  Ellen  has  for  its  first  law  the  gratification 
of  his  own  selfish  pride ;  for  its  second  (although  only  to  operate 
when  he  is  powerless  for  the  former  end),  the  promotion  of  her 
welfare. 

A  momentaiT  danger  from  the  attack  of  a  mad  dog,  from  which 
Ellen  is  rescued  by  Edward,  and  a  repKque  on  her  part,  in  our 
view  supererogatory,  by  the  appUcation  of  her  lips  to  draw  the 
venom  from  the  wound  which  he  bad  received  in  the  efibrt,  natu- 
rally enough  produce  a  relative  position  of  a  decisive  character. 
The  result  shall  be  related  in  the  heroine'^s  own  words,  extracted 
from  a  letter  which  she  writes  to  Lovell  to  obtain  his  aid  with 
Mrs.  Tracy. 

**  An  involuntary  spontaneous  acknowledgment  of  affection,  which 
escaped  me  in  a  moment  of  imminent  peril  to  him,  incurred  in  rescuing 
me  from  a  similar  peril,  was  followed  by  an  assumption  on  his  part 
that  our  marriage  was  to  be  the  natural  result  of  such  a  confession. 
My  uncle  considered  it  in  the  same  light ;  and  I  found  myself  involved 
in  an  engagement  which  in  cool  blood  I  could  never  have  contracted. 
An  attack  of  illness,  resulting  from  the  events  of  the  morning,  has  since 
kept  Edward  in  a  state  which  would  have  made  any  extraordinary  emo- 
tion dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Against  my  will,  and  at  the  same  time 
impressing  this  warning  upon  me,  my  aunt  took  me  to  him  ;  and  in 
terror  for  his  health,  with  outward  calmness  and  inward  shame  and 
misgivings,  I  gave  the  promise,  which  must  lead  to  my  ruin,  unless 
you  can  save  me." — vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

During  the  interval  before  his  reply,  the  tempest  rises  in  her 
soul  again ;  and  even  while  she  utters  the  words  of  prayer,  she 
conceives  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  braving  her  fate,  of  meeting 
accusation  with  reckless  denial,  and  trusting  to  her  own  resources 
and  Lovell''s  aid  to  repel  it.  For  she  knows  that  as  she  serves 
him  through  fear,  so  he  must  serve  her  through  passion. 

**  But  as  the  thought  passed  through  my  mind,  I  shuddered  at  the 
rapid  strides  I  was  making  in  falsehood,  and  felt  a  horror  of  myself 
which  I  can  hardly  describe.  There  was  I,  kneeling  in  mock  homage 
before  God,  that  God  who  had  saved  both  Edward  and  myself  from  a 
fate  worse  than  death,  while  bad  passions  were  raging  in  my  soul,  and 
thoughts  of  evil  working  in  my  mind. 

"  The  posture  of  prayer,  the  words  which  I  had  mechanically  uttered, 
brought  on  one  of  those  sudden  and  unaccountable  revulsions  of  feeling 
which  sometimes  succeed  the  fiercest  assaults  of  the  tempter,  as  if  our 
guardian  angel  had  wrestled  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  driven  him 
away  for  the  time.  I  remembered  her  to  whom  much  was  forgiven, 
because  she  had  loved  much ;  and  as  I  thought  of  that  Saviour,  that 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  at  whose  feet  she  knelt— > 
ay,  even  while  seven  foul  fiends  were  struggling  in  her  heart ;  I  longed 
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to  kneel  before  Him,  too,  in  deep  prostration  of  spirit,  and  lay  all  my 
sorrows,  all  my  sins,  all  my  difficulties  at  His  sacred  feet,  bathing  them 
as  she  did  with  tears,  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Oh ! 
if  in  that  moment  of  emotion,  in  that  hour  of  penitence,  I  could  have 
gone  to  one  of  those  who,  ministering  at  God*s  altar  and  endowed  with 
His  commission,  have  authority  from  Him  to  pronounce  words  of  par- 
don in  His  name  :  if  the  fatal  barrier  which  habit  and  prejudice  so  often 
raise  between  the  priest  of  God  and  the  erring  and  overburthened  souls 
committed  to  his  charge,  had  not  in  my  case  existed :  if  from  his  lips  I 
could  have  heard  the  injunction  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Jesus,  and  he 
had  added.  Do  this  and  be  forgiven, — it  might  have  changed  my  fate. 
But,  as  it  was,  my  penitence  spent  itself  in  unavailing  tears,  and  my 
yearnings  towards  a  better  course  ended  in  the  same  bewildering  and 
oft-repeated  question,  which  I  could  not,  dared  not,  answer  to  myself, 
or  for  myself, — *  Where  lies  the  path  of  duty  through  the  intricate  maze 
in  which  guilt,  misfortune,  and  weakness  have  so  hopelessly  entangled 
me  V  Once  more  I  rose  from  my  knees,  without  any  fixed  purpose, 
without  any  steady  resolution, — the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  the 
sport  of  events." — vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

Henry  Lovell,  in  answer  to  her  appeal,  informs  her,  that  he  has 
purchased,  or  rather  extorted,  from  Mrs.  Tracy  a  promise  to  remain 
silent  after  and  notwithstanding  her  marriage  to  Edward ;  but  not 
without  a  frightful  conflict  between  his  subtle  and  her  stubborn 
^vill,  in  which  he  had  only  gained  the  victory  by  tlureatening  her, 
that  he,  on  his  part,  would  reveal  to  Alice  the  whole  history  of  her 
grandmother's  contrivance  for  her  marriage ;  would  proclaim  that 
his  love  for  Ellen  Middleton  was  unalterable,  and  that  in  revenge 
for  the  overthrow  of  her  happiness  he  would  quit  England  at 
once,  alone,  and  for  ever.  But  in  this  letter,  which  is  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  double-intention,  though  he  has  made  a  great 
effort,  though  for  Ellen's  sake  he  does  that  which  no  other  can, 
and  does  it  in  order  to  enable  her  to  consummate  her  union  with 
his  rival,  his  proceeding  is  still  leavened  with  the  desperate 
tenacity  of  his  self-love  ;  a  pledge  of  future  kindness  to  Alice  is 
a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Airs.  Tracy,  and  he  implores  Ellen  to 
assist  him  in  fulfilling  it,  to  lend  him  by  her  society  and  friend- 
ship the  strength  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  word, — 
to  continuo,  that  is  to  say,  those  confidential  relations  which  are 
the  condition  of  the  prolongation  of  his  power. 

The  marriage  approaches ;  and  poor  Ellen  writhes  under  the 
torture  of  her  severe  but  true-hearted  uncle's  address. 

**  *  On  you,  Ellen,  and  on  Edward,  I  have  settled  all  my  property. 
Since  the  day  that  I  lost  my  only  child,  this  has  been  my  fixed  pur- 
pose. I  was  anxious  to  live  long  enough  to  see  it  accomplished,  and 
I  am  thankful  that  wish  has  been  granted.     I  have  one  request  to 
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make  to  you  both.  Call  your  eldest  girl  Julia ;  make  her  wear  thia 
chain, — it  was  round  my  diild's  neck  when  she  died ;  and  if  I  live  let 
me  see  her  often.     Now  go,  and  God  bless  you  both  I ' 

"  I  don't  know  what  1  said  or  did :  these  words  fell  like  burning 
lead  on  my  soul,  and  I  almost  sunk  on  the  ground.  Edward  took  me 
out  of  the  room  ;  and  the  only  hour  of  relief  which  that  day  afforded 
was  when,  with  his  arm  around  me,  and  my  head  on  his  shoulder,  he 
suffered  me  to  weep  in  silence. 

"  Then  he  raised  my  head  gently,  but  forcibly  ;  then  with  his  sweet 
smile  and  his  low,  deep  voice,  he  whispered  to  me  that  his  happiness 
was  unutterable,  his  love  boundless,  his  soul  mine  for  ever.  His  words, 
words  of  passion  from  him  whom  I  worshipped,  at  whose  side  I  felt 
myself  unworthy  to  live,  at  whose  feet  I  would  have  been  content  to 
die :  those  words,  those  looks,  those  tones,  thrilled  through  my  whole 
frame  and  wrought  on  my  brain,  turning  remorse  for  the  past  and  fear 
for  the  future  into  a  delirious  dream  of  joy,  even  as  laudanum  can 
change  pain  itself  into  ecstasy." — vol.  ii«  p*  278. 

Then  follows  a  passage,  which  in  our  judgment  has  so  much 
dramatic  grandeur  as  to  be  worthy  of  Scott,  in  the  "  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,''  or  of  ^scbylus,  in  the  "  Agamemnon.^^ 

'*  I  dreamed  that  night  that  I  was  in  church,  and  that  every  thing 
was  prepared  for  my  marriage.  We  stood  before  the  altar,  and  the 
priest  opened  the  book  for  the  marriage-service ;  but  as  he  began,  it 
was  the  burial-service  that  he  read.  They  stopped  him,  and  he  turned 
the  pages :  but  ever  as  he  began  again  to  read,  the  same  words  came 
to  his  lips,  and  the  book  in  his  hands  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  the 
words,  '  For  the  burial  of  the  dead,'  stood  out  in  bloody  letters,  and 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  page.  I  looked  up  into  the  priest's  face ;  and 
that  was  changing  too.  I  had  seen  those  features  before :  but  I  knew 
them  not  till  the  thin  lips  moved  and  said,  'Julia's  murderer,  Julia's 
murderer.'  And  then  the  book  and  the  altar  were  gone,  and  a  coffin 
stood  in  its  place:  and  the  same  voice  said,  'open  it!' — and  the  lid 
rose,  and  there  was  a  corpse  in  its  shroud.  It  lifted  itself  up  slowly, 
and  I  could  not  see  the  face :  but  I  cried  out  in  terror,  *  Who  is  it  ?' 
and  the  grave  clothes  fell — it  was  Alice  I  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
shrieked:  and  the  voice  said,  *look  again — ^look  again.'  I  looked; 
and  it  was  Edward.  Over  and  over  again,  during  that  night,  I  awoke 
in  speechless  terror ;  and  when  I  went  to  sleep  again,  the  same  dream, 
with  slight  variations,  haunted  me  anew." — vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

Here  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  we  do  not  perceive  that  congruity 
in  the  matter-of-fact  part  of  the  delineation  which  might  have 
been  desired,  and  which  a  more  hackneyed  novel-wright  would 
not  have  failed  to  secure :  for  Edward  and  AHce,  whose  deaths 
form  the  subject  of  this  prognostication^  are  precisely  those  per- 
sonages of  the  tale  who  are  spared  by  the  catastrophe  :   but  we 
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cannot  too  highly  pndse  the  idea  and  the  imaginative  execution 
of  the  passage. 

The  appointed  day  arrives,  and  the  marriage  rite  is  celebrated, 
not  without  the  apparition  of  Mrs. Tracy;  but  she  quails  before  the 
glance  of  Lovell,  from  whom  also  a  groan  proceeds  as  the  bride  is 
given  away.  A  short  fit  of  illness  produces  exhaustion,  to  the  over- 
wrought spirit  of  Ellen  the  main  condition  of  repose  :  and  there 
follows  a  single  week  of  ecstasy,  which  is  descnbed  m  contrast 
with  the  agony  to  follow,  at  the  opening  of  the  third  volume,  in  a 

!>assage  of  remarkable  beauty,  with  which  want  of  space  alone 
brbids  us  to  adorn  these  pages.  That  dreamy  period  is  cut 
short  by  Edward''s  election  as  a  member  for  his  county,  upon  a 
casual  vacancy,  at  which  she  is  displayed  as  his  lovely  bride,  and 
rendered  miserable  by  menaces  of  exposure,  to  her  but  too  intel- 
Ugible.  In  broken  phrases  she  had  spoken  to  him  of  remorse 
and  self-reproach:  but  all  this  he  treats  as  m^re  sickly  senti- 
ment, and  sternly  forbidding  her  to  tamper  with  reality  and  sin- 
cerity, by  trifling  upon  matters  of  such  weight,  he  effectually 
seals  her  lips  to  him,  and  cuts  off  that  hope  of  relieving  her  bur- 
dened breast,  which  the  ever-growing  tenderness  and  confidence 
that  form  the  natural  law  of  married  life  should  have  afforded. 

But  in  proportion  as  Ellen  was  now  by  her  marriage  more 
entirely  removed  from  the  scope  of  all  pure  and  true  love  on  the 
part  of  Henry,  docs  he  become  resolute  and  violent  in  his  mea- 
sures for  maintaining  his  place  in  her  society,  and  for  making  it 
known  and  felt  that  lie  stands  in  relations  oi  confidence  towards 
her.  By  his  comprehension  of  a  woman'^s  nature,  and,  in  parti* 
cular,  of  that  remarkable  woman  with  whom  he  had  to  d^d,  he 
alternately  touches  her  sympathies  and  alarms  her  terrors,  and 
makes  each  act  of  his  interposition  subservient  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  riveting  his  grasp  upon  her  mind,  of  deepening  upon  the 
minds  of  others  the  impression  that  he  sways  her,  and  of  making 
his  wild  attachment  a  reality  at  least  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
though  she  remains  impenetrable,  and,  when  she  dares,  indignant 
at  his  avowals.  But  her  indignation  is  ever  followed  by  the  lassi- 
tude of  that  leisure  to  which  the  close  engagements  of  her  hus- 
band in  politics  give  occasion,  and  that  lassitude  demands  the 
stimulus  which  his  conversation  affords.  He  even  uses  to  her 
the  threat  which  he  had  applied  to  the  old  woman  Tracy :  he 
declares  he  will  desert  his  innocent  and  saintly  wife,  now  on  the 
eve  of  her  confinement,  whom  Ellen  had  never  ceased  to  love, 
(for  amidst  her  wanderings  she  at  no  time  lost  the  faculty  of 
appreci^^^'^S  excellence,)  unless  she  undertakes,  at  least,  to  *'  re- 
^Pect ''  i)^  feelings  :  and  in  another  of  her  fatal  hours  she  writes, 
<«  do       t  S^'  ^  implore  you.     I  forgive,  and  will  bear  with  you.'' 
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And  Alice  becomes  so  far  alive  to  this  strange  intimacy,  that 
her  mind  bursts  its  former  boundaries ;  she  is  impelled  to  read 
and  learn  more  of  the  life  and  the  society  in  which  she  finds  her 
own  lot  is  cast :  she  remains  incorrupt,  but  her  spirit  is  no  longer 
the  unclouded  region,  which  evil  thoughts  have  never  so  much  as 
traversed :  the  character  of  her  selMsonsciousness  is  modified, 
*'  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  what  once  was  peace  had 
become  composure ;  and  in  her  character,  what  had  oeen  only 
simplicity  had  grown  into  reserve*.^ 

All  the  substance  of  love  between  Edward  and  Ellen  remains ; 
but  he  sternly  notices  the  shortcomings  and  inconsistencies  by 
which  his  wife  falls  below  the  ideal  he  had  framed,  and  his 
nature  does  not  well  brook  submission  to  that  law  which  brings 
the  dreams  of  life  down  to  its  realities ;  while,  on  her  part,  the 
sentiment  of  fear^  though  it  never  generates  the  smallest  degree 
of  even  momentary  aversion,  yet  checks  the  free  current  of  her 
fondness.  But  by  degrees  his  suspicions  are  aroused :  not  by 
LovelFs  device,  but  through  the  intermediation  of  Mr.  Escourt, 
the  genuine  villain  of  the  tale,  that  is  to  say,  a  thorough-paced  man 
of  the  world,  armed  at  all  points  ofiensively  and  defensively  in 
hardened  self-love.  A  drive  with  Lovell,  accidental  on  her  part, 
which  accident  also  prevented  her  from  naming  to  her  husband 
at  the  proper  moment,  brings  these  apprehensions  nearly  to  a 
crisis  :  but  he  is  summoned  away  to  visit  their  uncle,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  who  had  gone  to  travel  abroad,  in  a  very  dangerous 
illness ;  and  he  leaves  her,  after  an  agitated  conversation,  with 
an  embrace,  in  which  strong  mistrust  was  stifled,  and  only  just 
stifled,  by  stronger  love.  He  writes  to  her  a  letter  of  buter 
reproach,  interpreting  what  arose  from  her  dependenoe  upon 
Henry  and  her  fear  of  his  newer,  into  the  clear  signs  of  ffinlty 
passion :  he  absolutely  forbids  her  to  explain  her  conduct ; 
enjoins  the  total  abandonment  of  intercourse  with  Keniy,  and 
commends  her  to  penitence  and  hope.  The  notes  which  she 
had  written  to  Lovell,  with  objects  totally  different,  have  been 
stolen  from  him  and  forwarded  to  Edward,  and  are  now 
inclosed  in  his  letter.  The  evidence  against  her,  as  she  says,  was 
to  an  ordinary  mind  overpowering ;  but  she  is  represented  with 
admirable  truth  as  sufiering  less  inconsolably  when  her  love,  which 
had  remained  '^  pure,  sacred,  and  entire  ^^  was  thus  wroi^ully 
impeached,  than  when  Uie  necessities  of  her  condition  seemed  to 
compel  her  to  live  a  life  of  falsehood.  Hope  flashes  upon  her  in 
the  idea  of  confession  ;  but  she  recoils  at  the  thought  of  her  oath 
to  Lfovell,   never  to  confess  to  her  husband.     Bewildered  with 
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remorse  in  so  many  forms,  she  does  not  dare  to  add  another 
spectre  to  the  crowd  that  haunt  her  conscience.  But  she  buries 
herself  in  entire  solitude,  in  order  that,  according  to  his  command, 
she  may  avoid  seeing  Lovell ;  and  she  endeavours  to  obtain  by 
letter  a  release  from  her  engagement.  No  answer  comes.  Mean- 
while Alice,  not  yet  recovered  from  her  confinement,  asks  Ellen 
to  visit  her ;  and  with  earnestness,  but  not  bitterness,  upbraids 
her  as  the  enchantress  that  absorbs  the  soul  of  her  husband. 

**  I  hid  my  face  in  her  hands,  overcome  by  the  force  of  Alice's  words, 
and  unable  to  meet  the  searching  power  of  her  glance.  There  was  a 
long,  deep  silence  between  us,  and  then  I  rose  to  go ;  and  said  to  her  as 
I  did  so,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  '  You  pray  for  your  ene- 
mies ;  pray  for  me.  You  pray  for  those  who  suffer  in  body  and  in 
mind  ;  pray  for  me.  You  may  never  learn  how  right  and  how  wrong 
you  have  been  to-day ;  but  you  cannot  be  wrong  in  praying  to  God  for 
me,  for  He  has  vexed  me  with  all  his  storms,  all  his  waves  have  gone 
over  me,  and  I  am  well  nigh  overwhelmed.  My  only  hope  is  in  the 
mercy  of  one  who  has  never  yet  shown  mercy  either  to  you  or  me.'  I 
left  her ;  and  never  again  have  I  seen  that  angel  face,  that  pale  and 
blighted  form,  or  heard  the  accents  of  her  low  and  solemn  voice :  but 
if  there  is  a  saint  who  pleads  for  me  on  earth,  or  an  angel  who  inter- 
cedes for  me  in  heaven,  it  is  she  whose  life  I  have  blighted,  and  whose 
heart  I  have  broken." — vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

Presently  she  is  apprised  of  her  uncle'*s  death,  and  of  her  hus- 
band's immediately  approaching  return.  While  she  holds  the 
letters  in  her  hand,  Henry,  having  at  length  obtained  admission 
to  her  house,  enters  the  room.  She  rouses  her  Uon  spirit,  declares 
that  they  must  part,  and  defies  his  vengeance ;  and  then,  as  he 
begins  to  bend  beneath  her  force,  she  falls  on  her  knees  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  overcoming  him.  The  demon  of  his  pride  re- 
acts, and  he  grows  hardened  in  the  exultation  of  seeing  his  idol  at 
his  feet.  She  pleads  more  and  more  earnestly  for  release  from 
her  rash  vow.  Edward  opens  the  door,  and  horror-struck,  with- 
out a  word  quits  his  house,  and  a  short  note  apprises  her  that 
they  have  parted  for  ever — that  he  will  never  see  her  again,  or 
hear  her  name  pronounced.  She  recoils  with  loathing  from  a 
roposal  of  Henry  Lovell,  who  has  fulfilled  his  threat  of  deserting 
is  wife,  and  writes  to  Ellen  in  frenzied  ecstasy,  pointing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  always  lawless,  and  now  accursed  passion : 
but  racked  already  by  the  protracted  inward  agony  of  her  con- 
science, smitten  on  all  sides  by  the  message  of  Death,  by  the  up- 
braiding of  Alice,  by  the  tyranny  of  Henry,  and  finally  stunned 
by  the  final  and  gigantic  stroke  of  her  husband'^s  iron  sentence,  in 
the  wild  hopelessness  of  sorrow,  she  flies  from  her  home,  and  as  a 
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nameless  traveller  makes  her  way  to  the  city,  where  at  first  we 
found  her ;  where  she  seeks  a  shelter,  of  which  the  perfect  obscu* 
rity  constitutes  to  her  not  indeed  a  charm,  but  a  recommendation, 
and  where  she  resolves  to  exhaust  the  remainder  of  a  life  whose 
sword  had  been  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard,  and  whose  flame  she 
found  was  now  wasting  fast  away.  Thus  the  proud  spirit  finally 
abandons  the  conflict  it  had  so  long  sustained ;  but  the  blow  that 
crushes  heart  and  hope  is  severe  and  awful,  in  proportion  to  the 
tension  and  to  the  duration  of  the  previous  resistance,  and  it  only 
remains  to  her  to  hide  from  shame  the  sorrow  that,  until  she  has 
found  the  secret  of  heavenly  peace,  she  cannot  cure.  Thus  it 
is  that  ^outh,  beauty,  and  genius,  acute  susceptibility,  ardent 
imagination,  profound  and  concentrated  powers  of  afiection,  can  do 
nothing  for  the  progress,  nothing  for  the  bliss  of  a  human  being, 
without  the  central  support  of  a  heavenly  purpose,  but  waste 
the  odour  of  their  blossoms  on  the  passing  winds,  and  then  shed 
on  the  common  earth  beneath  them  their  blasted  and  untimely 
fruit.  And  well  and  truly  does  she  know,  that  the  spirit  that 
is  dislodged  from  the  palaces  of  this  world  has  not  therefore  found 
a  home  m  God  :  she  has  indeed  abated  the  pitiless  beating  of  the 
storm,  she  lays  the  spirits  of  evil  that  torment  her,  she  vaguely 
soothes  the  paroxysm  of  pain  by  the  ''awful  silence^  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  ''  low  chaunting  of  the  choir  f  ^  but  still,  as  she 
recounts,  ''  The  curse  of  Gain  follows  me,  and  his  words  of  com- 
plaint are  ever  upon  my  lips :  '  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear  *.' " 

The  day,  however,  came  of  confession  and  of  peace.  Lovdl 
vindicated  the  reality  of  his  frightful  passion :  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  which  attacked  the  brain  and  put  a  period  to  his  life ;  but 
not  until  by  a  great  eflbrt  he  had  collected  his  powers  to  put  upon 
record,  as  the  testimony  of  a  dying  man,  Ellen  s  innocence  of  the 
imputed  crime,  and  her  constant  repulsion  of  his  passion :  nor 
until  in  that  calm, — the  calm  of  exhaustion  alone,  which  inter- 
vened between  delirium  and  death,  he  had  intimated  to  his  wife 
that  his  heart  was  touched  with  the  thought  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
had  so  marked  with  a  faint  and  weak  ray  of  hope  the  pathway  of 
his  descent  into  the  grave. 

With  the  greatest  difficulty,  Mr.  Lacv,  as  the  bearer  of  EUen^s 
confession  and  of  LoveU^s  testimony,  makes  his  way  into  Edward^s 
presence,  and  forces  him  to  hear  the  assertion  of  her  innocence. 
And  now  Edward  himself  is  torn  bv  the  violence  of  contending 
feelings,  yet  his  rigid  soul  does  not  wholly  relent  until  he  hears  the 
next  day  that  Lovell  is  dead.    He  then  repairs  to  the  place  of  his 
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wife'^s  abode,  and  brings  her  home.  His  affections  are  restored  to 
her,  but  his  earthly  hopes  can  bloom  no  more.  Her  spirit  has  been 
too  deeply  racked  and  torn  to  recover  its  tone  in  this  life^  or  by 
any  change  less  than  that  which  ushers  in  the  new  life  of  eternity. 
The  restored  flow  of  fondness  seems  for  a  time  to  revive  her,  but 
the  reaction  is  only  of  a  moment :  having,  however,  resolved  to 
purge  her  breast,  she  pursues  that  purpose  vnth  a  noble  enei^ ; 
she  makes  the  confession  before  those  she  loves,  which  she  had 
already  imparted  to  Mr.  Lacy,  and  then  sinks  into  a  tranquil 
death.  But  we  can  do  no  justice  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these 
closing  scenes:  to  their  profound  and  moving  tenderness  as  a 
deUneation  of  human  affection,  and  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
represent  the  soothing  and  hallowing  power  of  the  ordinances  of 
Ghrist  upon  the  smitten  and  humbled  spirit. 

Wc  have  devoted  many  words  to  giving  what  is,  after  all,  a 
most  contracted  and  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remarkable  book. 
For  it  is,  after  all,  a  book,  that  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  known 
in  its  details,  in  its  eloquence  and  pathos,  in  the  delicacy  and 
fineness  of  its  delineations  of  passion,  in  its  always  powerful,  and 
as  we  think  generally  true,  handling  of  human  action  and  motive^ 
grounded  not  upon  analysis,  but  upon  that  intuition,  which,  as 
applied  to  character,  seems  to  be  so  specially,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, the  possession  of  the  mind  of  woman ;  in  the  healthfulness 
of  moral  principle  that  sustains  it,  in  the  sin^eness  of  idea  and 
purpose  that  pervades  it  from  first  to  last.  It  is  unnecessary, 
perhaps,  to  add  the  meaner  praise  of  fidelity  in  the  picture  of 
social  life  and  its  varied,  we  might  rather  say  variegated,  move- 
ments, and  yet  this  too  was  obviously  requisite  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  general  effect.  But  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  find  the 
mastery  of^  all  human  gifts  of  authorship  so  happily  combined, 
with  a  clear  and  full  apprehension  of  that  undying  faith  in  its 
Catholic  integrity,  by  which  the  human  race  must  ultimately 
stand  or  fall. 

There  are  indeed,  perhaps,  places  where  exception  may  be 
taken  to  the  precise  form  of  expression  which  has  been  adopted ; 
as  for  example,  in  the  very  beautiful  passage  where  Ellen  refers  to 
the  ease  of  her  who  loved  much  because  she  had  been  forgiven 
much,  and  imagines  her  own  surrender  of  all  things  to  follow  the 
Redeemer,  and  its  being  said  to  her  'do  this  and  be  forgiven;' 
we  think  that  on  reconsideration  the  authoress  would  see  that 
the  expression  is  a  hazardous  one,  and  seems  to  invert  the  order 
in  which  the  grace  of  pardon  and  the  grace  of  holy  service  are 
conferred  upon  men ;  and  of  the  prototype  of  Christian  peni- 
tents whom  she  cites,  it  is  recorded  not  that  she  loved  much 
and  therefore  was  forgiven  much,  but  that  she  was  forgiven  much 
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and  therefore  loved  much.  But  it  is  not  our  part  to  teach  one, 
whom  in  this  work  we  gladly  recognize  as  a  teacher,  and  who,  as 
we  believe,  has  taught  to  one  more  and  to  another  less,  but 
something  to  all  her  readers. 

We  are,  however,  tempted  to  notice  what  appears  to  us  a 
twofold  incongruity  in  the  matter  of  the  unhappy  oath^  upon 
which  turns  finally  the  arrival  of  the  catastrophe.  It  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  power  of  Ellen'^s  mind,  that  she  should  not 
have  seen  how  entirely  it  lay  in  her  own  discretion  to  release 
herself  from  an  obligation  evidently  sinful,  and  in  which  no  other 
person  but  herself  had  a  right  to  claim  an  interest.  Had  the 
question  concerned  the  revelation  of  a  crime  of  LovelPs,  it  would 
of  course  have  stood  differently.  Nor  do  we  think  sufficient 
ground  is  shown  for  her  original  submission  to  that  oath,  to 
bring  it  into  keeping  with  the  general  story.  For  Henry  Lovell, 
in  point  of  fact,  offers  her  nothing  in  return  for  so  extraordinary 
a  demand :  and  these  powerful  spirits  are  too  equally  matched  in 
conflict,  to  allow  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  abject  concession 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  without  violating  the  idea  of  their 
characters  and  relative  position.  But  we  will  resume  our  general 
view. 

A  narrative  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  moving,  in  which 
we  see  the  blossom  of  rare  promise  nipped  before  it  reaches 
maturity ;  every  such  tale  may  in  some  sense  be  thought  to  have 
its  moral,  as  it  must  convey  a  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  humsm 
things.  But  how  small,  how  elementary  a  doctrine,  what  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  truth  ordained  for  man'^s  recovery,  is  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  climax  and  consummation  of  some  of  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  morality.  To  land,  after  a  life's  bitter  experience, 
in  this  vacancy  and  desolation,  is  not  the  destiny  appointed  for  us ; 
to  fold  our  arms  in  that  which  is  called  resignation,  and  which 
often  means  no  more  than  not  preventing  what  we  are  not  able 
to  prevent :  to  begin  to  learn  that  our  devices  are  vain,  when  the 
very  last  of  their  whole  series  is  shattered  to  atoms,  and  to  make 
the  discovery  that  we  cannot  lay  hold  on  happiness,  at  the  time 
when  it  has  already  utterly  and  far  escaped  from  our  grasp ;  all 
this  is  but  a  sorry  tale,  and  one  would  say  not  well  worth  the 
telling.  It  is  piteous,  indeed,  to  see  the  flowers  of  hope^  be  they 
what  they  may,  ruthlessly  cut  away,  and  compassion  may  be 
stirred  by  the  narrative ;  but  what  avails  the  raising  of  barren 
emotions  which  lead  to  no  genuine  effort,  to  no  healthy  result,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  rather  inflate  the  mind  with  a  conceit  of 
imaginary  virtues,  and  at  the  same  time  debilitate  it  for  the  work 
of  acquiring  them  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  works  of  a  higher  order,  in  which, 
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though  they  may  not  lead  us,  or  may  only  lead  us  by  some  forced 
and  sudden  turn,  (and  one  therefore  not  well  serving  for  example,) 
to  Him  who  is  our  home, — some  heart  of  high  capacity  for  weal 
or  woe,  having  conceived  a  profound  sentiment  of  love,  and 
having  so  fed  that  passion  as  to  absorb  into  it  all  its  strength 
and  substance,  then  when  it  has  been  shipwrecked"  droops  and 
dies  along  with  it.  Such  is  the  love  of  Lucy  Ashton  for  the 
Master  of  Savenswood ;  such,  too,  although  we  apprehend  drawn 
with  less  fidelity  to  general  nature,  is  the  love  of  Gorinne  for 
Oswald.  What  tears  up  the  plant,  tears  up  the  soil  along  with 
it :  the  chords  that  have  vibrated  intensely  to  a  master-note, 
remain,  when  that  sound  ceases,  silent  for  ever.  These  are  not 
mere  flat  recitals  of  the  doctrine  of  the  vanity  of  the  world. 
They  teach  us  a  great  lesson  of  our  nature :  its  capacity  for  pro- 
jecting itself  from  itself,  for  finding  the  end  of  life  in  another, 
and  not  in  that  middle  point  of  self,  where  sin  has  placed  it,  and 
where  more  sin  would  irrevocably  fix  it.  Whatever  is  devoted, 
whatever  teaches  that  our  nature  finds  its  best  and  highest  law 
of  being  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  own  individuality, 
does  at  least  advance  us  by  one  stage  from  earth  towards  heaven, 
and  leaves  us  only  further  to  learn  who  it  is  that  claims  to  be, 
and  is,  the  truest,  and  the  noblest,  and  the  most  ennobling  object 
of  our  affections. 

But  undoubtedly  it  is  the  just  end  of  all  serious  fiction  to  lead 
us  to  the  same  only  point  whither  other  forms  of  true  teaching 
should  conduct  us.  Let  us  not  suppose,  because  the  dislocated 
faculties  of  man  deviate  from  their  appointed  sphere  of  operation, 
that  there  is  therefore  a  real  discrepancy  between  them,  or  that 
they  are  not  all  fellow-workers,  though  in  different  modes  and 
classes,  yet  ever  in  the  same  wide  field  of  truth,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contributing  to  the  same  great  work  of  human  restoration. 
This,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  is  the  aim  of  the  production 
now  before  us.  It  makes  us  watch  with  sorrow  the  free  will  of  a 
creature  nobly  formed,  weaving  for  itself,  by  a  process  which  at 
length  has  almost  the  certainty  of  mechanism,  the  toils  in  which 
she  is  afterwards,  in  despite  of  her  best  efforts,  to  be  held  captive 
as  a  mark  for  the  huntsman  ;  and  it  is  in  the  work  of  her  own  un- 
happy hands  that^  at  length,  her  feet  are  set  so  fast  that  she  can- 
not get  forth.  It  makes  us  learn,  and  learn  with  pungency,  how 
unconfessed  and  uiirepented  sin,  borne  about  within  the  bosom, 
stifles  its  seeds  of  hfe,  thickens  its  inward  atmosphere,  changes 
into  darkness  that  which  was  its  light.  To  whom  of  us  all  is 
this  not  a  lesson  ?  Where  is  the  happy  being,  into  all  the  cham- 
bers of  whose  soul  the  light  of  day  continually  and  freely  flows, 
who  has  no  *'  blank  misgivings ^^  of  aeceit  towards  others,  of  fraud 
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upon  himself!  who  does  not  feel  that  he  has  spread  a  film  over 
the  eye  planted  in  him  for  self-knowledge !  who  instinctively  re- 
fuses lodgment  to  a  sin,  and  expels  it  by  confession,  even  as  he 
would  drive  a  scorpion  from  his  breast !  To  some,  again  we  say, 
the  voice  of  this  work  will  be  a  piercing  one ;  but  to  all,  we 
believe,  it  must  be  audible. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  a  frivolous  objection:  it  has  been 
somewhere  surmised,  as  of  most  other  things  in  this  day  of  reck- 
less fancies,  that  if  the  representations  of  this  book  be  just,  we 
ought  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  No !  but  if  they  be 
just,  then  indeed  we  ought  to  return  to  the  Church  of  England. 
We  ought  to  remember  her  solemn  admonitions  of  repentance ; 
her  constant  witness  in  favour  of  holy  discipline  for  the  souls  of 
her  children;  the  heavy  responsibilitv  of  self-examination  and 
self-judgment  which  she  throws  upon  them,  the  means  of  autho- 
ritative support,  of  consolation  ever  divine,  though  ministered 
through  the  weakness  and  foolishness  of  a  fleshly  organ,  to  which 
she  habitually  points  the  way  as  their  meet  refuge,  if  they  shall 
not  of  themselves  suffice  to  the  discharge  of  uiat  awful  duty. 
Yes,  we  have,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  a  long  and  weary 
path  to  traverse  before  we  attain  to  the  level  of  that  practice 
which  the  injunctions  of  our  own  yet  living  and  speaking  mother 
require.  When  we  have  reached  it,  we  may  find  that  we  have 
passed  by  the  point  to  which  belongs  the  system  of  auricular 
confession :  that  it  is  at  the  very  best  but  a  particular  form  of  a 
far  broader  Christian  duty,  and  that  it  has  fatally  altered  its 
character  when  it  either  becomes  a  perfunctory  and  technical 
substitution  for  that  work  of  self-government  which  no  man  can 
perform  for  another,  while  so  few,  alas !  will  perform  it  for  them- 
selves ;  or  when  it  makes  the  priest  the  proper  and  sole  depo- 
sitary of  sins,  which  duty  required  to  be  more  especially  confided 
to  persons  immediately  affected  by  them.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  Ellen  Middleton,  it  was  clearly  her  part  to  have  made 
known  her  agency  in  the  death  of  Julia  to  the  parents  of  the 
child ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  great  battle  now  to  be 
fought  with  the  pride,  and  selfwill,  and  false  shame  that  reign 
within  us,  is  not  upon  the  question  to  what  person  confession 
shall  be  made!  but  upon  this  other  and  anterior  question, 
whether  confession  has  a  le^timate  and  regular  place  at  all  in  the 
Christian  duty  of  repentance ;  or  whether  general  words  addressed 
to  a  God  whose  presence  perhaps  we  have  never  realized,  and  in 
whose  eye  we  too  rarely  and  too  weakly  feel  the  painfulness  of 
shame,  form  the  entire  and  sufficient  exercise  of  the  Christian 
soul  in  this  portion  of  its  training  for  eternity ! 

Again ;  some,  we  understand,  complain  of  the  improbability  of 
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the  concealment,  which  is  the  foantain-head  of  EUen^s  misfortunes. 
Now  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  circumstance  has 
or  has  not  occurred  in  actual  life,  because  that  would  be  joimng 
an  irrelevant  issue.  The  term  probability,  as  applied  to  works  of 
the  imagination,  is  a  very  defective  one;  for  its  signification, 
when  so  used,  is  something  very  different  from  its  proper  sense, 
which  we  take  to  be,  pretty  nearly,  the  result  of  the  matnematical 
doctrine  of  chances.  But  we  ask  those  who  are  startled  by  this 
objection,  to  watch  minutely  the  course  of  the  narration ;  and 
then  to  state  at  what  point  it  is  that,  according  to  their  notion  of 
probability,  the  authoress  ought  to  have  made  Ellen  Middleton 
mform  against  herself.  We  make  this  demand,  because  where 
weighty  results,  that  have  arisen  from  small  beginnings,  are 
regarde<l  in  the  gross,  they  look  improbable ;  but  when  we 
examine  the  detail  we  find  each  part  is  in  keeping  with  funda- 
mental laws,  and  therefore  the  whole  is  so  likewne.  Just  as 
many  great  works  of  architecture  may  look  airy  and  insecure  to 
the  distant  spectator,  while  those  who  have  investigated  the  parts 
of  the  structure,  and  successively  considered  their  relations,  will 
know  them  to  be  otherwise.  And  we  have  not  yet  heard  a  case 
in  any  manner  made  good,  to  show  that  there  is  a  serious  flaw  in 
the  moral  continuity  of  Ellen  Middleton^s  conduct,  or  consequently 
to  impeach  the  results  to  which  it  leads ;  to  impeach  them,  of 
course  we  mean,  as  regards  their  due  subordination  to  the  law  of 
probability.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  circumstance  that  we 
are  startled  by  mentally  comparing  the  minuteness  of  the  original 
cause  with  the  magnitude  of  the  final  eflfect,  may  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  skill  and  power  of  the 
work,  tlian  of  proof  against  it. 

Again ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  characters  of  the  book  are 
unamiable :  that  Edward  is  too  stem  and  hard ;  that  Alice  is  too 
still;  that  Ellen  repels  more  than  she  attracts.  But  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  painter,  if,  instead  of  daubing  his  canvass  with 
masses  of  colour,  cold  and  warm,  in  violent  contrast,  he  follows 
nature  in  the  inexplicable  blending  of  her  myriad  shades.  Alas ! 
the  ancient  legend  of  those  two  caskets  upon  the  floor  of  the 
palace  of  Jove, — the  one  full  of  evils  only,  the  other  of  plagues 
mixed  with  blessings:  how  sadly  and  truly  does  it  correspond 
with  the  actual  picture  of  the  human  heart  at  large.  What  deep, 
and  to  human  eyes  unrelieved,  shadows  of  evil  in  the  bad ;  what 
strange  irregularities,  what  latent  corruption  of  motive  even 
where  acts  are  laudable,  what  fearful  conflicts  of  antagonist  prin- 
ciples in  those  wTought  from  the  better  clay,  and  what  altemar 
tions  in  the  prospect  of  their  final  issue  !  That  deceit  and  pride, 
as  well  as  anger,  can  dwell  in  breasts  framed  to  be  capable  of  the 
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noblest  things ;  that  the  most  burning  love  is  often  fed,  not  by 
the  fond  desire  to  grow  to  and  assimilate  what  is  loveworthy, 
but  by  the  lust  of  power  and  the  exorbitance  of  vanity,  ready  to 
turn  to  tyrannous  oppression ;  that  the  very  rigour  with  which 
virtue  is  grasped  becomes  a  snare  to  man,  wnen  inflexible  judg- 
ments are  based  upon  fallible  perceptions  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge :  to  develop  truths  like  these,  tnat  have  in  varying  degrees 
a  close  practical  relation  to  the  daily  lives  of  us  all,  is  the  work 
of  a  higher  vocation,  and  of  a  more  accomplished  artist,  than  to 
deal  out  vices  and  excellencies  wholesale,  and  working  only  by 
means  of  the  brutal  or  the  heroic,  to  avoid  that  intermediate  region 
in  which  we  live  and  learn.  Nor  will  the  readers  of  Ellen  Mid- 
dleton  find  that  in  its  pages  fascination  is  cast  around  the  indul- 
gence of  morbid  t^npers,  or  the  phantoms  of  goodness  decked 
out  in  the  praise  which  belongs  to  its  reality ;  but  the  lines  of 
truth  and  righteousness  are  faimully  and  severelv  drawn,  and  the 
eternal  march  of  the  Divine  law  of  retribution  mrms  the  funda- 
mental harmony  of  the  book. 

It  may  seem  strange  in  concluding  these  remarks,  not  to 
express  an  unqualified  anxiety  again  and  i^)eedily  to  meet  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton  in  the  wallu  of  literature.  But  the  writer 
of  the  work  before  us,  has  given  to  the  public,  and  likewise  has 
given  to  the  Churchy  an  interest  in  her  reputation :  and  a  first 
achievement  of  scope  and  dimension  such  as  this,  while  it 
necessarily  inspires  a  lively  interest  in  those  which  may  follow  it, 
likewise  suggests  the  hope  that  neither  brilliancy  of  success,  nor 
the  ardour  of  a  mind  flushed  with  the  glow  of  recent  exertion, 
nor  the  benevolent  and  pious  desire  to  strike  another  stroke  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  human  happiness — ^may  tempt  her  to  do 
injustice  to  herself  by  diminishing  either  the  energy  or  the  labour 
which  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  any 
future  effort.  But  we  think  that  all  those  who  desire  to  see  even 
the  lighter  weapons  of  human  influence,  or  those  which  are 
commonly  esteemed  to  be  such,  wielded  for  the  welfare  of  man 
and  for  the  glory  of  God,  will  invoke  blessings  upon  the  career 
of  one,  who  dedicates  no  conmion  gifts  of  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  high  purposes,  and  will  long  for  the  day,  when  the 
principles  of  belief  and  conduct  which  she  labours  to  enforce 
shall  have  free  course,  as  among  the  community  at  large,  so 
especially  in  those  stations  of  especial  power  and  peril,  to  which 
she  belongs  by  birth  and  rank,  and  which  she  thus  adorns  by 
genius  and  by  devotion. 
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There  is  something  awful  in  the  judgment  of  posterity.  To 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  a  future  generation,  of  those  who  have  no 
participation  in  our  errors,  by  whom  our  circumstances  and  pre- 
possessions are  forgotten,  who  award  us  only  what  strict  justice 
assigns,  who  cite  the  whole  race  of  men  as  witnesses  against  us, 
and  the  records  of  every  age  as  the  standard  of  our  deserts, — ^this 
is  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  that  unerring  award  to  which  all  human 
actions  must  one  day  be  subjected,  and  partakes  of  the  fearful 
impartiality  of  our  final  doom.  And  in  this  sense  we  suppose  it 
is,  if  any  legitimate  sense  can  be  put  upon  it,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God.  For  varying  and  false  as  are  human 
judgments,  yet  a  judgment  in  which  all  times  agree,  which  unites 
the  suiTrages  of  men  of  the  most  different  situations  and  conflicting 
prejudices,  must  be  dra>vn  out  of  the  depths  of  that  nature  which 
was  created  by  God.  For  error  is  multiform,  and  it  is  truth 
only,  as  Aristotle  reminds  us,  which  is  permanently  the  same. 

To  claim,  however,  this  prerogative  of  the  Divine  justice,  can 
be  allowed  to  no  single  generation  of  mankind.  The  eighteenth 
century  has  no  exemption  from  frailty,  any  more  than  the  tenth ; 
modern  more  than  medioDval  times.  The  decisions  of  our  fathers 
during  the  last  age  we  may  as  fairly  impugn,  as  they  could  the 
dicta  of  the  preceding  one.  And  this  task  the  author  before  us 
has  undertaken.  He  has  called  in  question  the  received  maxims 
of  a  whole  century :  its  popular  literature  he  maintains  to  be  shal- 
low and  unfaithful :  its  standard  writers  he  accuses  of  injustice ; 
their  admitted  assertions  he  denies :  allow,  in  short,  his  autho- 
rity, and  a  new  set  of  historical  works  must  supersede  those  well- 
assorted  octavos,  which  for  fifty  years  have  been  ranged  in  luxu- 
rious tranquillity  upon  the  shelves  of  every  English  gentleman. 

Robertson  and  Henry  would  have  been  as  much  astonished  by 
the  appearance  of  a  champion  for  the  dark  ages,  as  were  Pope 
and  King  by  the  challenge  of  the  persecuted  Templars  at  the 
Council  of  Vienne.  It  seemed  to  be  a  ruled  thing  that  this 
period  of  history  was  to  find  no  advocate.  By  the  magnificence 
of  its  structures  indeed,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions,  we 
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profit  as  much  as  did  Philip  the  Fair  by  the  splendid  buildings  of 
those  unhappy  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  whose  wealth  made  him  their 
enemy,  but  its  name  and  character  seemed  to  be  put  under  a  ban 
by  the  fraternity  of  authors.  What  Englishman  during  the  last 
century  perused  one  of  the  mediaeval  writera?  There  was  no 
necessity  to  insert  them  in  a  prohibitory  index,  for  fashion, 
more  potent  than  pope  and  cardinals,  had  hounded  them  out  of 
the  memories  of  men.  But  time  has  read  a  lesson  respecting  the 
writers  and  actors  of  the  last  century,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
upon  our  own.  Their  choicest  exploits  and  most  valued  opinions 
are  discovered  to  be  factitious  and  unreal ;  their  standard  of  taste 
and  criticism  is  abandoned ;  we  hear  continual  complaints  of  their 
coldness  and  formality;  and  at  length  a  champion  appears  to 
expose  the  preposterous  falsehood  of  their  censures  upon  their 
predecessors, — to  detect  the  utter  ignorance  of  a  judgment  which 
professed  to  look  down  with  supercilious  contempt  upon  the 
unlettered  barbarism  of  less  favoured  days. 

It  would  be  to  give  Mr.  Maitland  much  less  credit  than  he 
deserves  for  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  views,  if  we  omitted 
to  state  that  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  of  these  essays 
was  printed, — that  "  they  have  all  been  more  than  five  years  before 
the  public.''  {Preface,)  They  have  contributed,  therefore,  in  no 
slight  measure,  to  that  change  in  the  public  feeling  to  which  we 
here  allude.  The  revival  of  Gothic  art,  the  taste  for  an  sesthetic 
religion,  the  more  candid  estimate  which  some  have  formed  of  the 
monastic  and  conventual  institutions, — in  all  these  points  the 
minds  of  men  have  undergone  during  eight  years  a  wonderful 
alteration.  Who  would  have  expected  that  the  literary  oracle  from 
which  Brougham  and  Jeffery  issued  their  vaticinations,  enthroned 
as  it  is  in  a  Presbyterian  capital,  would  undertake  the  defence  of 
Hildebrand  and  Becket,  would  apologize  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  declare  the  unity  of  the  Church  the  salvation  of  Chris- 
tendom ?  (Vid.  the  Art.  on  Michelet,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.) 

It  was  otherwise,  even  so  recently  as  when  Mr.  Maitland  com- 
menced the  present  series  of  essays.  He  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tured on  them,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  whose  loss  was  among  the  greatest  which  the  Church  could 
suffer,  and  in  whose  spirit  and  temper  we  would  especially  desire 
that  our  hterary  labours  should  be  conducted. 

"  'ftey  were  originally  published  in  the  British  Magazine,  between 
the  months  of  March,  1835,  and  February,  1838.  They  were  written 
at  the  request  of  my  most  dear,  and  honoured,  and  deeply-lamented 
friend,  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  who  was  then,  as  he  had  been  from 
the  beginning,  the  editor  of  the  work." — Pref.  p.  xxii. 

And  we  think  this  admirable  man  never  showed  more  clearly  the 
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excellent  jud^ent  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  than  when  he 
encouraged  Mr.  Maitland  to  a  work  so  congenial  at  once  to  his 
acquirements  and  his  powers. 

If  any  man  is  fitted  to  track  impostares  which  have  passed  cur- 
rent till  their  original  inventor  has  escaped  detection,  it  certainly 
is  the  writer  of  these  essays.  With  an  extraordinary  knowle^^ 
of  those  ponderous  collections,  in  which  the  records  of  the  midcDe 
ages  are  hidden  from  ordinary  eyes,  he  unites  the  most  singular 
ingenuity  in  conjecturing  the  causes  of  misrepresentation.  He 
can  tell  not  only  what  was  the  story  which  is  travestied  by 
Bobertson  or  Maclaine,  but  also  what  middle-men  they  severally 
employed,  when  they  professed  to  be  dealing  with  the  real  natives 
of  the  soil.  In  vain  do  these  unfortunate  plagiarists  put  down  a 
formidable  list  of  original  authorities,  avoiding  such  notice  of  the 
real  source  of  their  mformation  as  might  give  the  pursuer  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  whereabouts  of  their  reading ;  the  Lambeth 
librarian  not  only  knows  what  the  story  really  is,  but  has  an 
intuitive  perception  how  they  come  to  have  mistaken  it.  We 
will  give  two  instances  of  this  double  species  of  detection. 

In  Henry''s  History  of  England,  we  are  told,  as  illustrative  of 
the  ignorance  prevalent  in  the  10th  century,  that — 

"  The  clergy  in  this  age  were  almost  as  illiterate  as  the  laity.  Some 
who  filled  the  highest  stations  in  the  Church  could  not  so  much  as 
read,  while  others  who  pretended  to  be  better  scholars,  and  attempted 
to  perform  the  public  offices,  committed  the  most  egregious  blunders ; 
of  which  the  reader  will  find  one  example  out  of  many  quoted  below.'* 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  we  find  the  following  note : 

'*  Meinwerc,  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  in  this  century,  in  reading  the 
public  prayers,  used  to  say,  '  Benedic  Domine  regibus  et  reginis  mulis 
et  mulabis  [sic]  tuis  :*  instead  of  '  faraulis  et  famulabis ;  [#tc] '  which 
made  it  a  very  ludicrous  petition. — Leibniz.  Scrip.  Brunswic,  t.  1. 
p.  555." — Maitland,  p.  125. 

"  Very  ludicrous  indeed,'**  exclaims  our  author ;  "  what  an  odd 

person  Bishop  Mcinwerc  must  have  been,  and  what  a  very  strange 

nabit  to  fall  into.''     He  then  proceeds  to  show  two  things  :  first, 

what  the  facts  of  the  case  really  are  ;  and,  secondly,  how  Henry 

came  to  mistake  them.     It  seems,  instead  of  its  being  true^  that 

Bishop  Meinwerc  "used  to  say,  *  Bless  thy  mules,'  instead  of 

'  bless  thy  servants,' "  that  when  he  once  stumbled   upon  the 

words  thus  WTitten,  he  perceived  their  inaccuracy,  and  was  not 

^Jfen  iU  ^^^^  ^^'^  Scotchman,  the  integrity  of  whose  family  Bible 

^cj  h    n  corrupted  by  a  member  of  the  clan  Grant,  and  who 

t|)^   r^^    conceded  the  antediluvian  antiquity  of  that  ancient 
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name  to  the  scriptural  testimony — *'  There  were  Grants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days.*" 

But  the  reader  shall  hear  the  story,  in  the  words  of  the  original 
historian  of  Bishop  Meinwerc. 

*'  The  emperor  (Henry  of  Bavaria)  knowing  that  the  bishop,  being 
occupied  in  a  great  variety  of  secular  business,  was  now  and  then  guilty 
of  a  barbarism,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking  Latin  \  with  the  help 
of  his  chaplain  effaced  the  syllable  fa  from  the  words  famulis  and 
famulabus,  which  form  part  of  a  collect  in  the  service  for  the  defunct, 
in  the  missal ;  and  then  called  on  the  bishop  to  say  a  mass  for  the 
souls  of  his  father  and  mother.  Meinwerc,  therefore,  being  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  perform  the  service,  and  hastening  to  do  it, 
read  on  as  he  found  written,  mulis  and  mulabus,  but,  perceiving  the 
mistake,  he  repeated  the  words  correctly.  After  mass,  the  emperor 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  manner,  to  the  bishop,  *  I  asked  you  to  say  mass  for 
my  father  and  mother,  not  for  my  male  and  female  mules.'  But,  he 
replied,  '  By  the  Mother  of  our  Lord,  you  have  been  at  your  old  tricks, 
and  have  made  a  fool  of  me  again ;  and  now,  in  no  common  way,  but  in 
the  service  of  our  God.  This  he  who  is  my  Judge  has  declared  that 
he  will  avenge  ;  for  that  which  is  done  to  him  he  will  not  pass  un- 
punished.' Thereupon  he  immediately  convened  the  canons  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral,  ordered  the  emperor's  chaplain,  who 
had  been  a  party  to  the  trick,  to  be  most  severely  flogged  ;  and  then, 
having  dressed  him  in  new  clothes,  sent  him  back  to  the  emperor  to 
tell  him  what  had  happened. 

*'  And  here,  good  reader/'  proceeds  Mr.  Maitland  in  his  own  person, 
"  you  have,  T  believe,  the  whole  and  sole  foundation  for  the  notable 
story  of  Bishop  Meinwerc  and  his  mules." — p.  137* 

He  proceeds  to  add  another,  which,  if  proving  less  against  the 
middle  ages,  has  at  all  events,  we  hope,  the  advantage  of  being 
truly  reported.  Our  author  cites  it  from  the  laborious  work  of 
Lomeier,  a  Dutch  professor,  on  ancient  Ubraries. 

"  A  certain  bishop,  named  Otto,  is  said  to  have  recommended  a  clerk 
to  another  bishop  for  an  ecclesiastical  office  in  those  times, — '  Otto  Dei 
gratia,  rogat  vestram  clementiam,  ut  velitis  istum  clericum  conducere  ad 
vestrum  diaconum.'  The  words  being  abbreviated,  the  clerk,  who  was 
directed  to  read  it  to  the  bishop,  read  thus, — '  Otto  Dei  gram  rogat 
vestram  clam,  ut  yelit  istum  clincum  clancum  convertere  in  vivum 
diabolum/  " 

But  we  return  to  our  purpose.   Our  author  has  justified  Bishop 

^  The  original  is  "  Latinitads  locutione,  quam  in  lectione :"  in  speaking  Latin  aa 
well  as  in  reading  it  aloud.  It  would  be  worth  an  inquiry  whether  many  of  the  authora 
who  speak  so  fluently  of  the  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages  could  speak  Latin  them- 
selves at  aU. 
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Meinwerc ;  he  has  now  to  deal  with  Henry.  Such  a  breach  of 
the  9th  is  seldom  unaccompanied  by  a  transgression  of  the  8th 
commandment.  The  man  who  tells  such  falsehoods  against 
others,  has  generally  stolen  them :  had  he  gone  to  the  originals 
which  he  cited,  he  would  not  have  exposed  himself  to  such  direct 
refutation.  The  true  art  of  kidnapping,  is  to  disguise  as  well  as 
steal  the  victim.  But  how  shall  we  discover  whence  Heniy  has 
purloined  the  anecdote  in  question  ?  We  know  how  sagacious 
were  Bow-street  runners  in  detecting  footmarks  which  baffle 
other  observers ;  and  a  reference  to  Brucker^s  History  of  Philo- 
sophy in  a  preceding  page  sets  Mr.  Maitland  on  a  search  in  that 
writer,  which  at  once  discloses  the  secret.  Curiously  enough, 
Henry  exposes  the  source  of  his  information  by  spelling  the  name 
of  the  great  Grerman  philosopher  in  the  same  unusual  manner 
which  is  adopted  by  Brucker.  But  Brucker,  though  he  has 
evidently  mistaken  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  does  not  assert 
the  erroneous  expression  to  have  been  liabitual  with  Bishop 
Meinwerc :  this  is  an  addition  which  nothing  but  Henry^s  igno- 
rance of  the  originals  could  have  occasioned. 

We  have  as  glaring  a  mistake  in  the  judgment  passed  by 
Milner,  the  historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  on  the  celebratea 
abbot  of  Clugni,  Peter  the  Venerable.  Those  who  have  read  the 
recent  life  of  Stephen  Harding,  a  work  on  which  we  shall  say 
nothing  at  present,  will  enter  into  the  amazement  which  all 
must  feel  at  hearing  the  opinion  of  this  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian. "  It  may  be  proper  just  to  mention  Peter,  abbot  of 
Clufrni,  surnamed  the  Venerable.  Tliat  so  ignorant  and  so 
triflinjnr  a  writer  should  have  been  honoured  with  a  title  so 
magnificent,  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  the  low  state  of 
religious  knowledge  in  general  at  that  time.'' — Milner's  Church 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  435.  This  censure,  Milner  professes  to 
found  on  the  testimony  of  Dupin,  in  which  occurs  a  notice  of 
the  controversy  between  the  abbot  of  Clugni  and  the  celebrated 
St.  Bernard.  Our  author  observes  justly  on  the  extreme  unfair- 
ness of  making  such  an  attack  upon  Peter  the  Venerable,  for 
defending  his  brethren  from  the  charge  of  disregarding  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict,  since,  if  "  an  attention  to  frivolous,  punctilious, 
and  insignificant  ceremonies'"*  (the  ground  of  Milner'^s  complaint) 
is  shown  by  any  one,  it  is  clearly  by  his  more  distinguished  oppo- 
nent. The  ground  of  St.  Bernard''s  censure  is,  that  the  precepts 
of  their  founder  had  not  been  observed  to  the  letter.  Peter  the 
Venerable  defends  himself  much  as  a  clergyman  in  the  present 
day  might  perhaps  try  to  justify  his  deviations  from  the  rubric. 
But  the  wonder  is,  tliat  Milner  snould  view  his  conduct  with  such 
displeasure.     Here  again,  Mr.  Maitland  comes  to  our  assistance. 
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After  mentioning  the  abstract  of  Peter^s  letter,  which  is  given 
by  Dupin,  he  adois, 

**  Immediately  afler  it  comes  what  would  be  called  a  note,  (by  the 
translator,)  if  it  were  not  inserted  in  the  text  in  manner  and  form 
following : — 

f^{_And  now  upon  this  whole  Debate  or  Controversie  between  the 
monks  of  Cisteaux  and  those  of  Cluny,  we  cannot  forbear  making  this 
one  Bemark,  that,  according  to  our  old  English  Proverb,  here  has  been  a 
great  Cry,  but  little  Wool;  a  great  noise  and  clamour  about  the  Ex" 
ternals,  but  scarce  one  word  said,  Pro,  or  Con,  about  the  Internals,  of 
Religion ;  which  sufficiently  shows,  that  when  men  are  once  wedded  to  any 
party  in  Religion,  their  greatest  Heats  happen  about  the  Circumstan- 
tials of  Religion,  to  which  that  Party  adheres,  and  that  tliey  have  little 
or  no  Concern  for  tlie  Fundamentals  of  the  truly  Catholic  and  Christian 
Church.'i 

Mr.  William  Jones/'  our  author  continues,  ''in  all  probability,  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  matter  but  what  he  found  in  Dupin,  and 
did  not  consider  that  Peter  was  replying  to  the  particulars  of  a  charge 
of  perjury,  urged  with  great  heat  by  a  man  whose  character  and  station 
made  it  necessary  that  any  such  charge  should  be  fairly  met  and  dis- 
cussed. He  only  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  bookseller  who  employed 
him  wanted  to  have  Dupin's  works  '  turned  out '  of  French  into  Eng- 
lish, as  he  tells  us  that  Peter  the  Venerable  '  procured  the  Alcoran  to 
be  turned  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin ;'  and  having  learned  and  taught  his 
readers  in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  St.  Bernard  'touches  the  heart 
with  his  movements,*  he  perhaps  expected  to  produce  the  same  effect 
in  the  present  case,  or  more  probably  only  took  the  opportunity  of 
showing  his  zealous  Protestantism. 

"The  passage,  however,  inviting  attention  by  the  indicating  hand 
and  the  brackets,  and  by  being  printed  almost  entirely  in  italics,  pro- 
bably caught  Milner's  eye  as  he  turned  over  Dupin,  just  as  its  reprint 
here  may  arrest  the  attention  of  some  one  carelessly  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  this  book ;  and  it  is,  most  likely,  to  this  effusion  of  Mr. 
William  Jones  that  Peter  owes  the  notice  which  he  receives  from  the 
historian. 

"It  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  practice  of  these  sortes  Dupinianas, 
Milner  sometimes  formed  wrong  opinions  respecting  the  character  and 
writings  of  authors  of  whose  history  and  works  he  knew  nothing. 
But,  surely,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  decided  by  a  casual  dip,  it  should  at 
least  be  made  in  the  author's  own  works ;  and  who  will  venture  to  say 
that  Peter  would  have  been  pilloried  as  an  ignorant  and  trifling  writer, 
if  Milner  had  happened  to  open  on  col.  865,  and  to  have  read  in  one 
of  his  epistles,  '  Libri,  et  Maxime  Augustiniani,  ut  nosti,  apud  nos 
AURO  PRECiosiOREs  suut  ?' " — Maitlaud,  pp.  363,  4. 

These  instances  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  our  author^s  labours, 

NO.  II. — JULY,  1844.  B  b 
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of  that  literary  police  which  he  exercises  from  his  head-quarters 
at  Lambeth.  We  think  that  an  admirable  comedy,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  learned  amusements  of  the  era  of  James  I.,  might  be 
framed  out  of  his  writings.  Henry  and  Maclaine,  Milner  and 
Jortin,  should  be  brought  up  for  judgment  before  the  arch- 
bishop^s  librarian,  for  their  calumnies  against  their  innocent 
and  respected  predecessors.  Their  total  ignorance  of  the  writings 
of  those  whom  they  censured,  would  be  the  readiest  ground  of 
their  condemnation.  But  amidst  the  whole  band  of  culprits, 
we  think  that  none  would  present  a  more  laughable  figure  than 
the  formal  and  affected  Kobertson.  We  suppose  him  to  be 
first  brought  up  for  judgment  by  a  certain  abbot.  Bonus,  for 
slandering  a  whole  generation,  because  he  was  unable  to  under* 
stand  the  language  in  which  its  history  is  recorded.  "  Monas- 
teries of  considerable  note,''  says  Robertson,  "had  only  one 
missal.""  This  he  states  as  an  evidence  of  the  illiterate  cha- 
racter of  the  age.  And  in  proof  of  his  words,  he  makes  an  (in- 
correct) reference  to  the  domgs  of  the  aforementioned  abbot,  as 
related  in  the  Antiquities  of  Muratori.  It  seems  that  the  abbot 
Bonus  had  lighted  upon  a  certain  chapel  near  Pisa,  where  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  was  afterwards  a  celebrated  monastery. 
But  at  his  coming  such  was  its  deserted  state  that  he  found 
in  it  nothing  but  a  missal  (in  ipsa  ecclesia  non  inveni  nisi 
unum  missale).  He  relates  in  consequence,  how  at  first  nothing 
could  be  read  in  service  but  the  Epistles  and  Gospels ;  and  con- 
trasts this  state  of  things  with  its  subsequent  condition,  when 
it  had  become  a  monastery,  and  was  supplied  with  books.  We 
ask  then,  wliat  reply  Dr.  Robertson  could  make  to  the  homely 
remonstrances  of  this  reverend  abbot,  whose  words  he  has 
misunderstood,  and  whose  testimony  he  has  falsified.  What 
ground  had  he  for  saying  that  monasteries  of  considerable  note 
had  but  one  missal,  because  nothing  else  was  found  in  a  certain 
deserted  chapel  in  Italy  ?  What  judgment  could  he  exercise  re- 
specting the  middle  ages,  when  so  ignorant  of  their  customs 
and  language  I 

"  In  speaking  thus  of  '  one  missal,'  Robertson  obviously  misunder- 
stands the  drift  of  the  abbot's  complaint,  which  was  not  that  the 
chapel  had  only  one  missal,  but  that  it  had  no  other  service-book  hut 
a  missal ;  and  that,  therefore,  only  that  service  could  be  performed 
which  was  contained  in  the  missal.  Unus,  in  writers  of  that  period, 
whether  Italian,  French,  or  German,  no  more  implies  definite  singula- 
rity, than  the  corresponding  word  in  either  of  those  languages  now 
does.  We  alone,  I  believe,  have  discarded  it,  or  turned  it  into  '  a,'  and 
are  apt  to  smile  when  our  foreign  friends  very  naturally  say^  '  Here  is 
one  book,'  &c." — Maitland,  p.  46. 
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But  a  more  serious  charge  ^sainst  the  Scotch  divine  would 
be  preferred  by  St.  Eloy  or  Eligius,  Bishop  of  Noyon  (not 
Egidius,  as  Robertson  calls  him),  whom  he  condemns  in  the 
strongest  manner  for  the  defective  and  unsatisfactory  estimate 
which  his  homiUes  contain  of  the  Christian  character.  Into  the 
particulars  of  this  story  our  Hmits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  : 
enough  that  having  quoted  from  Mosheim  a  few  sentences  of  a 
work  which  he  had  never  seen,  Robertson  inveighs  against  St.  Eloy 
for  not  adding  the  very  expressions,  which,  had  he  consulted  the 
original,  he  would  have  found  there.  His  only  defence  could  be, 
that  he  was  but  echoing  the  expressions  of  various  writers,  and 
especially  of  Dr.  Maclame,  the  ignorant  translator  of  Mosheim, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  error.  But,  however  he  might 
advance  this  plea  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  we  think  that  it 
would  hardly  shield  him,  even  were  it  more  true  than  it  is, 
when  pleaded  against  the  sentence  of  our  literary  inquisitor. 

Notning  can  be  more  conclusive  than  our  author^s  detection 
of  numerous  cases  similar  to  those  which  we  have  adduced.  His 
nature  presents  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  idle  acquiescence  which 
induces  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  to  assume  that  every 
reference  is  correct,  and  every  writer  fairly  represented.  His 
inclination  is  plainly  towards  the  opposite  extreme :  and  he  has 
surrendered  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Aristotle'^s  dictum,  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  opposing  received  opinions.  While  the 
text  of  this  work  exhausts  all  the  resources  of  wit  and  learning, 
against  those  by  whom  monasteries  were  destroyed :  its  preface 
displays  an  equal  fertility  in  divininir  objections  to  their  restora- 
tion.  The  ^e  tendency,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  evidenced  in 
some  of  his  other  works.  He  has  opposed  the  symbolical  system 
of  interpreting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testaonent,  which  had 
been  prevalent  from  the  days  of  the  fathers  in  the  Church  Catho- 
lic ;  while  the  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
New  Testament  he  has  encountered  with  still  greater  success.  In 
short,  the  very  character,  which  Goldsmith  complained  was  lost, 
seems  to  have  been  raised  up  for  the  especial  benefit  of  Dr. 
Maclaine  and  Dr.  Robertson. 


Here  Douglas  retires  from  his  toils  to  relax — 
The  scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks : 
Come  all  ye  quack  bards,  and  ye  quacking  divines, 
Come  and  dance  on  the  spot  where  your  tyrant  reclines. 
When  Satire  and  Censure  encircled  his  throne, 
I  fear*d  for  your  safety,  I  fear'd  for  my  own : 
But  now  he  is  gone,  and  we  want  a  detecter, 
Our  Dodds  shall  be  pious,  our  Kenricks  shall  lecture ; 

Bb2 
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Macpherson  write  bombast,  and  call  it  a  style ; 

Our  Townsend  make  speeches,  and  I  shaU  compile : 

New  Lauders  and  Bowers  the  Tweed  shall  pass  oyer, 

No  countryman  living  their  tricks  to  discover ; 

Detection  her  taper  shall  quench  to  a  spark, 

And  Scotchman  meet  Scotchman,  and  cheat  in  the  dark." 

But  wc  must  pass  to  the  most  important  subject  of  this  volume, 
— an  examination,  namely,  into  the  amount  of  scriptural  knov^- 
ledge  during  the  middle  ages. 

"  To  begin  with  an  inquiry  respecting  the  Christian  knowledge,  or 
the  means  of  such  knowledge,  which  existed  in  those  days ;  and  to 
begin  this  at  the  beginning — Did  they  know  any  thing  about  the  Bible  ?*' 
— Maitland,  p.  188. 

Wliat  would  be  the  ordinary  answer  to  this  question,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  :  the  Scriptures  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  almost  unknown  during  the  miodle  ages ;  and  the 
reason  usually  assigned  for  their  ignorance  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  prohibited  their  perusal.  We  believe  the  popular 
impression  to  be  embodied  in  the  words  of  a  useful,  though  not 
very  original  writer,  who  speaks  of  the  period  which  followed  the 
Norman  conquest  as 

"  A  chasm  of  several  centuries,  during  which  the  Scriptures  appear 
to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  general  reading  of  them  being 
prohibited  by  the  Papal  See." — Home's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  1.  vi.  3. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  truer  answer  to  our  author^s  ques- 
tion, bringing  together  some  of  the  facts  which  occur  in  his 
interesting  essays,  and  adding  a  statement  of  what  was  really  the 
law  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 

In  reference  then  to  the  last  point,  we  venture  to  affirm,  first,  that 
the  Church  of  Bome  never  enacted  any  general  law  acainst  the 
perusal  of  Scripture ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  of  transitions  its 
prohibition  was  neither  so  general  nor  so  early  as  is  popularly 
imagined.  The  only  enactment  which  can  appear  to  be  a  law 
against  the  study  of  Scripture,  is  an  Act  of  the  Council  of 
Toulouse,  A.D.  1129,  [republished,  according  to  Harduin,  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,]  wliich  forbids  the  laity  to  be  possessed  of  copies 
of  Scripture  (the  use  of  the  Psalter  and  Breviary  was,  however, 
allowed  them). — Ilarduin's  Councils,  vi.  2.  1152.  But  tliis  is 
manifestly  a  law  against  the  Albigenses,  published  by  a  Provincial 
Council,  and  built  upon  the  alleged  heresy  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  A  law  directed  against  a  particular  body  of 
persons  by  a  Provincial  Synod,  cannot  be  called  a  general  law  of 
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the  Church.    Neither  was  this  a  law  against  the  perusal  of 
Scripture,  but  merely  a  prohibition  to  la^en  to  possess  it. 

Even  the  use  of  translations  of  Scnpture  was  not  generally 
forbidden  at  that  period.  To  the  Albigenses,  indeed,  it  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  canon  which  we  have  cited,  [Sed  ne 
prsemissos  libros  hab^nt  in  vulgari  translates,  arctissime  inhibe- 
mus.]  And  the  same  prohibition  was  imposed  in  England,  when 
the  labours  of  Wickliffe  had  coupled  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures 
with  the  extension  of  his  opimons.  In  the  Constitutions  made 
under  Arundel,  a.d.  1408,  it  is  provided,  that 

'*  No  one  shall  hereafter  translate  any  text  of  Scripture  by  hit  own 
authority  into  the  English  tongue,  or  any  other,  by  way  of  book  or 
tract ;  nor  shall  any  book  or  tract  of  this  sort  lately  composed  in  the 
time  of  Wickliffe  be  read,  till  the  translation  is  approved  by  the 
Diocesan,  or  if  need  be,  the  Provincial  Council." — Wilkins,  3.  31  ?• 

These,  then,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  the  use  of  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  were  forbidden;  and  these  were  ostensibly 
grounded  on  the  fact,  that  the  Albigenses  aud  WickUffites  were 
in  open  opposition  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  therefore  that  their 
translations  were  sure  to  present  a  hostile  aspect  to  it.  We  find 
no  prohibition  of  the  German  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 
made  a.d.  1466, — (Home's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  1,  vi.  3,  p.  228,) — any 
more  than  of  those  earlier  ones,  which  had  been  made  by  Bede 
and  others  into  Saxon. 

''  There  were  few  countries  of  Europe,"  says  Father  Simon,  "  which 
had  not  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people.  In  Italy,  Jacobus 
de  Yoragine,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  had  translated  the  Bible  into  Italian. 
At  Geneva  they  had  a  French  translation,  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century." — Critical  Hist.  II.  cap.  22. 

We  are  told  by  Home,  that 

"  The  first  English  translation  of  the  Bible  known  to  be  extant," 
executed,  as  is  said,  by  an  unknown  individual,  is  referred  "  by  Arch- 
bishop Usher  to  the  year  1290 :  of  this  there  are  three  manuscript 
copies  preserved,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Christ 
Church  and  Queen's  Colleges,  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
following  century,  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
into  the  English  tongue." — Home,  v.  s.  p.  233. 

Here,  then,  are  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  appear  to  have  been  made,  while  but  in  two  places, 
and  that,  as  was  alleged,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  was  their 
use  interdicted.     Not  that  we  question  that  the  ecclesiastical 
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authorities  of  that  day  would,  in  general,  have  been  oppoeed  to 
the  extension  of  translations,  but  we  cont^id  that  their  paudty 
was  owing  to  other  causes,  which  we  will  proceed  to  state;  and 
we  object  to  attributing  to  the  Church  of  Borne,  what  the  Church 
of  Borne  had  not  enacted.  For  if  she  published  such  a  law,  as  of 
general  obligation,  why  is  it  not  produced!  In  what  collection 
of  Councils  is  it  to  be  found  I  In  what  part  of  the  Canon  Law 
does  it  occur  \  The  formidable  collection,  entitled  '^  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici,^'  is  in  the  hands  of  all  scholars ;  we  have  in  it  a  list  of 
such  works  as  are  to  be  rejected,  but  we  find  no  prohibition  of 
the  study  of  Scripture;  nor  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century 
do  we  meet  with  any  exceptions  against  its  translation. 

"  Such  works  as  heretics  or  schismatics  have  published,  either  by 
writing  or  preaching,  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome  by 
no  means  receives.  A  few  whereof  which  are  remembered,  which 
Catholics  ought  to  avoid,  we  have  thought  good  to  mention." — [Can. 
Sanct.  Romans  Ecclesiae.  27.  Dist.  xv.] 

Why  are  not  versions  of  Holy  Scripture  included  in  the  list 
which  follows,  if  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  their  use ! 

This  inference  from  the  silence  of  the  Canon  Law  is  the  more 
material,  in  consequence  of  the  expUcit  prohibition  of  translations 
in  the  16th  century.  For  then  we  come  to  the  true  era  of  that 
command,  which  popular  beUef  has  antedated.  The  first  general 
order,  by  which  the  free  use  of  books  was  limited  by  the  Church 
of  Bome,  was  made  under  Leo  X.  at  the  Fifth  Latcran  Council, 
A.  D.  1515,  and  occurs  in  the  7th  Book  of  the  Decretals,  v.  3. 
No  especial  mention  is  made  in  it  of  translations  of  Scripture, 
but  it  is  grounded  on  the  facilities  for  study  which  had  recently 
been  supplied  by  the  art  of  printing. — '*  An  art,^  says  the  decree, 
"  which  having  by  the  favour  of  God  been  found  out  and  advanced 
in  our  times,  has  given  men  the  greatest  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment.'^— (Harduin,  ix.  1780.)  This  decree  forbade  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  any  book  without  license  from  the  Holy  See,  from  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  his  delegate ;  and  to  it  the  divines  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  refer,  when  they  proceed  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  what  the  Bomish  Church  by  that  time  more  espe- 
cially opposed, — the  translation  of  the  Scnptures. 

The  opinions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  expressed  in  *'  ten 
rules  respecting  prohibited  books,"  drawn  up  by  a  congregation 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
The  4th  of  them  declares  that,  "  inasmuch  as  experience  shows 
that  to  permit  the  general  reading  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  IS  by  reason  of  man's  temerity  rather  injurious  than  bene- 
ficial,'" the  use  of  translations  made  by  Catholic  authors  shall  be 
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regulated  by  the  advice  of  the  parish  priest  or  confessor.  Except  to 
those  who  had  permission  to  study  it,  booksellers  were  forbidden 
to  sell  translations  of  the  Scripture ;  and  translations  made  by 
heretics  were  altogether  interdicted.  Here  then  was  the  first 
general  decree  by  which  the  free  use  of  translations  of  Scripture 
was  expressly  limited :  hitherto  their  permission  had  been,  like 
so  many  other  points,  an  open  Question,  on  which  the  Church 
at  large  had  not  committed  hersen.  The  subject  was  discussed 
therefore  by  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  though  it 
had  hitherto  been  undecided.  One  party  asserted,  says  Father 
Paul,  ^'  that  it  was  a  species  of  spiritual  tyranny  to  prevent  the 
faithful  from  exercising  their  reason  according  to  the  grace  which 
God  had  given  them.  That  it  was  better,  after  the  example  of 
antiquity,  to  allow  a  liberty  of  interpretation.^ — History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  2.  62. 

It  was  from  this  time  then  that  the  free  use  of  translations  of 
Scripture  was  restricted  by  law  in  the  Romish  Church :  its  inhe- 
rent aversion  to  it,  however,  remained  to  be  showed  in  a  yet  more 
striking  manner  at  a  later  period.  When  the  translation  of 
De  Saci  and  the  commentai^  of  Quesnel  had  made  the  word  of 
God  more  populariv  known  in  France  than  it  had  ever  probably 
been  in  a  Koman  CJatholic  country,  the  court  of  Rome  was  stirred 
up  to  express  its  repugnance  to  such  general  diffiision  of  scrip* 
tural  knowledge  in  the  celebrated  Constitution  of  Clement  XL, 
beginning  with  the  word  '*  Unigenitus.^  In  that  Constitution, 
101  propositions  are  cited  frt)m  QuesneFs  book,  and  specifically 
condemned.   Among  the  statements  censured  are  the  following : 

*'  79.  It  is  useful  and  necessary,  in  every  age  and  place,  for  persons 
of  all  classes  to  study  and  know  the  spirit,  piety,  and  mysteries  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

"  80.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  intended  for  all. 

"81.  The  sacred  obscurity  of  the  word  of  God  is  no  reason  why  the 
laity  should  exempt  themselves  from  its  perusal. 

*'  85.  To  interdict  Christians  the  reading  of  the  word  of  God,  espe- 
cially of  the  Gospel,  is  to  banish  the  light  from  the  sons  of  light,  and 
to  subject  them  to  a  species  of  excommunication." 

We  have  been  more  full  in  detailing  the  opposition  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  rendered  to  the  general  circulation  of  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  after  the  Reformation,  that  we  may  show 
how  little  truth  there  is  for  the  assertion,  that  she  had  issued  any 
general  order  against  their  use  at  an  earlier  period.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  come  is,  1st,  That  after  the  Reformation  she 
altogether  forbade  the  use  of  translations  called  heretical,  but 
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tolerated  the  employment  of  versions  made  by  her  own  members, 
when  the  bishop  and  parish  priest  allowed  it ;  2ndly,  That  these 
restrictions  were  not  introduced,  except  in  two  places,  before  the 
16th  century  ;  3rdly,  That  she  never  at  any  time  interdicted  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  nor  their  possession,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  the  lay-Albigenses. 

The  question,  then,  which  we  expect  to  hear  asked  is,  how  it 
happens  that  there  were  so  few  translations  of  the  Scripture 
before  the  Beformation  ?  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  by  no  means 
deny  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Bomish 
Church  to  encourage  translations  of  the  Scnpture ;  and  of  course, 
among  men  of  learning,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  indis- 

1)osition  to  provide  them.  Yet  we  have  shovm  that  sevenJ  trans- 
ations  of  the  Scripture  were  made,  and  not  forbidden — but 
though  not  forbidden,  they  obtained  little  circulation.  A  speci- 
men here  and  there  has  been  preserved;  while  other  versions 
have  perished  altogether.  Tliis  circumstance  seems  to  point  to 
some  other  cause  of  their  scarcity  than  the  prohibition  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  And  such  a  cause  we  seem  to  have  in  the 
condition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  there  was  a  learned  lan- 
guage common  to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  acquired  by  every  one 
who  had  the  least  pretensions  to  education ' ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  expense  of  providing  books  made  oral  intercourse  the 
main  mode  oi  instruction.  Had  none  but  the  vernacular  tongue 
been  usually  spoken  in  each  country,  as  at  present  in  our  own, 
those  who  had  mastered  the  dialects  in  which  the  Scripture  was 
written  would  probably  have  translated  it  for  their  own  familiar 
use,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Again,  if  the  same  facilities 
had  existed,  which  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  the  invention  of 
printing  have  since  supplied,  the  Scriptures  would  have  been  ren- 
dered into  the  common  tongues,  as  the  best  means  of  instructing 
the  vulgar.  It  is  to  the  union  of  these  two  concurrent  circum- 
stances then  that  we  must  attribute  the  absence  of  early  transla- 
tions into  the  dialects  of  Europe.  In  primitive  days  the  Bible 
was  soon  rendered  into  the  language  of  Italy  ;  so  were  the  come- 
dians and  philosophers  of  Greece.  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find 
the  latter  circulated  in  Latin  as  well  as  the  former.  The  Koran 
was  translated  into  Latin :  so  was  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  It 
is  important  to  understand  this  circumstance  fully,  because  the 
absence  of  translations  is  one  of  the  popular  arguments  for  sup- 

'  We  observe,  for  instance,  not  only  that  letters  to  ladies,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
writings  of  Peter  of  Blois,  were  written  in  Latin,  but  that  they  could  understand  what 
was  read  out  in  this  language,  (rid.  Becket  Papers,  in  Froude's  Remains,  Part  2,  vol. 
ii.  p.  134,)  and  that  it  was  considered  a  great  mark  of  ignorance  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
Latin. — Hoveden,  p.  327.    Savile. 
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posing  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  unknown  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  it  will  still  be  objected,  that  even  though  there  was 
so  little  literature  that  men  were  not  disposed  to  translate  Virgil 
or  Cicero  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  yet  that  they  ought,  for 
the  sake  of  popular  instruction,  to  have  translated  St.  Paul. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  there  was  any  means  of 
instructing  the  generality  of  men  during  the  Middle  Ages  through 
written  compositions.  The  want  of  some  substance  on  which 
to  write,  after  Byblus  ceased  to  be  imported  from  Egypt,  added 
to  the  labour  of  writing,  made  the  cost  of  books  too  great  for 
their  general  circulation.  Our  author,  though  pointing  out  the 
absurdity  of  considering  that  the  sum  paid  for  a  certain  set  of 
the  HomiUes  of  Haymon,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Anjou,  was  a  fair  sample,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of 
the  price  of  books  in  the  Miadle  Ages, — as  though  Lambert 
had  been  esteemed  the  average  weight  of  an  Englishman, — ^yet 
explains  the  labour  and  cost  of  producing  any  ordinary  volume. 
The  majority  of  manuscripts  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  appear  to  have  been  written  as  a  labour  of  love  in  monasteries. 
For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  this  labour,  small  cells  were  often 
arranged  round  the  califactory,  with  a  view  of  partaking  of  its 
warmth.  Each  cell  or  scriptorium  was  occupied  by  a  single 
monk,  and  so  large  a  part  was  this  of  the  employment  of  uie 
cloister,  that 

"  Cells,  or  small  rooms,  or  even  larger  apartments,  which  had  no 
other  particular  name  or  use,  were  commonly  called  scriptoria,  even 
when  not  actually  used.*' — Maitland,  p.  405. 

It  was  only  by  the  great  command  of  leisure  enjoyed  by  the 
monks  that  books  could  be  obtained  on  terms  so  reasonable  as 
were  actually  prevalent.     And  yet 

*'  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Maitland,  ''  that  at  this  day  a 
copy  of  our  English  Bible,  paid  for  at  the  rate  at  which  law-station- 
ers pay  their  writers  for  common  fair  copy  on  paper,  would  cost  between 
60/.  and  70/.  for  the  writing  only."— p.  202. 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  widely  by 
means  of  books  was  impossible.  The  best  substitute  was  that 
which  the  ancient  canons  of  ^Ifric  required,  had  it  been  properly 
put  in  execution. 

"  '  The  mass-priest  shall  on  Sundays  and  on  mass-days  explain  the 
Gospel  in  English  to  the  people ;  and  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Creed  he  shall,  as  often  as  he  can,  stir  them  up  to  faith  and  the  main- 
tenance of  Christianity.'  Let  the  teacher  be  warned  to  avoid  that  which 
the  prophet  has  said,  '  Canes  muti  non  possunt  latrare,' '  Dumb  dogs, 
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they  cannot  bark/  We  ought  to  baric  and  preach  to  the  laity,  lest 
perchance  we  should  cause  them  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.*' — 
Maitland,  p.  29. 

But  were  the  priests  qualified  for  such  a  task !  Was  the  Bible 
known  to  those  at  least  who  were  conversant  with  Latin  ?  The 
popular  opinion  supposes  the  study  of  Scripture,  under  any  form, 
to  have  been  discouraged,  if  not  forbidden,  by  authority;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  sacred  writings  were  almost  unknown. 
It  is  against  this  notion  that  Mr.  Maitland  especially  opposes 
himself.  He  not  only  produces  direct  conunanos,  by  which  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  was  enjoined  on  the  monks  and  derCT, 
but  he  shows  that  the  habit  of  referring  to  its  contents  impbed 
the  most  familiar  knowledge  of  them  among  all  who  had  any  con- 
verse with  letters.  The  reader  has  seen  that,  except  m  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  which  had  immediate  reference 
to  a  people  with  whom  Rome  was  carrying  on  an  internecine  war, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  show  of  any  law  by  which  the  study  of 
the  Vulgate  was  forbidden  to  any  man :  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Maitland  produces  the  following  order  from  the  canons  of  j^BUnc, 
Dublished  shortly  before  the  year  1000,  the  darkest  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

"  Every  priest  before  he  is  ordained  must  have  the  arms  belonging 
to  his  spiritual  work  ;  that  is  the  holy  books,  namely,  the  Psalter,  the 
book  of  Epistles,  and  the  book  of  Gospels,  the  Missal,  the  book  of 
Hymns,  the  Manual,  the  Calendar,  the  Passional,  the  Penitential,  and 
the  Lectionary.  These  books  a  priest  requires,  and  cannot  do  without, 
if  he  would  properly  fulfil  his  office,  and  desires  to  teach  the  law 
to  the  people  belonging  to  him.  And  let  him  carefully  see  that  they 
are  well  written." — Maitland,  p.  29. 

This  command  might  be  paralleled  by  one,  which  we  do  not 
see  that  Mr.  Maitland  has  quoted,  made  at  the  Council  of  Coy- 
acum,  in  Spain,  a.d.  1050.  ^^The  archdeacons  shall  bring  to 
orders  at  the  four  appointed  times  such  clerks  as  know  perfectly 
the  whole  psalter,  the  hymns,  canticles,  epistleSy  gospels^  and 
prayers*." 

Again  our  author  shows,  that  by  the  statutes  of  most  monas- 
teries the  Scriptures  were  regularly  read  to  the  brethren,  though 
the  order,  arrangement,  and  amount  varied  in  different  places. 
The  whole  appears  to  have  been  read  amone  the  Cistercians,  and 
it  was  probably  only  an  ordinary  practice,  which  was  recorded  of 
the  Abbot  of  IJrunwillers, — 

"  This  man  of  God  caused  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

*  Harduin.  VI.  1.  1027. 
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to  be  read  through  every  year.  The  four  Gospels,  however,  as  they 
could  not  be  read  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  order  as  the  other 
books,  he  appointed  to  be  read  at  four  periods  of  the  year,  by  four 
deacons,  in  the  four  sides  of  the  cloisters.*' — Maitland,  p.  461. 

But  was  it  a  mere  recitation,  which  was  received  without 
attention  \  Is  there  evidence  that  any  knowledge  of  Scripture 
was  thus  acquired!  In  this  point  our  author  is  particularly  happy. 
He  produces  a  sermon  which  was  received  with  particuk^  atten- 
tion and  interest,  which  depends  so  wholly  upon  the  scriptural 
references  which  it  contained,  that  it  impliea  knowledge  m  the 
hearers  as  well  as  the  preacher  (p.  478 — 489).  He  Quotes  ex- 
amples of  distinguished  men,  whose  familiarity  with  the  sacred 
writers  is  among  the  characteristics  for  which  they  are  eulogized 
by  their  biographers  (p.  457).  But,  above  all,  he  refers  to  the 
extraordinary  familiarity  with  Scripture  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  phraseology  of  the  mediaeval  writers. 

"  The  writings  of  the  dark  ages,**  he  says,  ''  are,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  made  of  the  Scriptures »  I  do  not  mean  that  the  writers 
constantly  quoted  the  Scriptures,  or  appealed  to  them  as  authorities  on 
all  occasions,  as  other  writers  have  done  since  their  day — though  they 
did  this,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  familiarity  with  them — but  I 
mean  that  they  thought  and  spoke  and  wrote  the  thoughts  and  words  and 
phrases  of  the  Bible,  and  that  they  did  this  constantly  as  the  natural 
mode  of  expressing  themselves.  Let  the  reader  take  the  first  half 
dozen  writers  of  the  period  which  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  resolve 
on  making  out  the  sense  of  half  a  dozen  pages  in  each,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  find  enough  to  make  him  suspect  that  further  inquiry 
would  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  saying." — pp.  470,  471. 

Here  then  appears  to  be  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  truth  of 
our  popular  notions  respecting  the  scriptural  knowledge  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  example,  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brake- 
londa  is  in  every  one^s  hands,  having  been  lately  published,  and 
illustrated  by  the  pen  of  the  original  but  capricious  Garlyle. 
Here  we  may  learn  with  what  authors  a  monk  of  our  own 
country  was  familiar :  in  what  phraseology  did  the  thoughts  of  a 
native  of  Bury  flow  forth.  We  have  but  to  count  the  references 
which  occur  incidentally  in  the  first  twelve  pages,  and  we  find 
the  following  scriptural  books  quoted — Genesis,  Exodus,  Deuter- 
onomy, Judges  twice.  Kings  twice,  Psalms,  Jeremiah,  St.  Mat- 
thew twice,  St.  Luke,  St.  John  twice,  Acts,  Corinthians  twice. 
A  reference  to  Eoger  de  Hoveden  would  be  still  more  striking,  did 
we  regard  either  the  copiousness  or  the  pertinency  of  his  quota- 
tions— yet  these  are  wnters,  who  make  no  profession  of  touching 
on  subjects  of  theology.     How  then  is  it  possible  that  such 
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frequent  use  should  be  made  of  the  word  of  God,  save  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  familiar ! 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  though  this  was  the  case  with  the 
writers  of  that  age,  yet  the  great  mass  of  monks  were  utterly 
without  knowledge  of  Scripture.  Although  it  may  be  confessed 
that  such  a  genius  as  St.  Bernard  had  an  insight  into  God''s 
word,  which  few  modems  possess,  yet  the  marvellous  richness 
of  his  own  scriptural  knowledge  might  be  equalled  by  the  penury 
of  his  associates.  But  was  this  the  case  \  Take  his  celebrated 
sermons  on  the  Canticles ;  they  abound  with  references  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  book  with  which  his  hearers  were  familiar. 
"  This  interpretation,^  he  says  in  one  place,  "  might  seem  to  be 
my  invention,  if  you  did  not  recognize  the  same  from  the  Scrip- 
tures *."  And  again,  when  referring  to  some  prophecies  in  the 
Old  Testament :  "  I  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that  your  thoughts  run 
before  me,  and  tliat  you  know  what  I  am  gomg  to  say'.''  Do 
not  these  allusions  show  a  familiarity  with  the  word  of  God 
among  the  hearers  as  well  as  the  preacher  of  these  celebrated 
discourses.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
plaints which  were  made  at  Trent,  according  to  Father  Paul, 
of  the  irreverent  manner  in  which  the  Bible  was  often  quoted. 
Its  sacred  words  would  not  have  become  proverbial,  nor  parodies 
upon  them  have  been  an  ordinary  vehicle  of  burlesque,  unless 
the  words  themselves  had  been  generally  familiar. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  other  books  before 
the  invention  of  printing  made  that  one,  the  authority  whereof 
could  not  be  denied,  a  more  material  constituent  in  men's  mental 
composition.  The  multiplicity  of  writers  in  the  present  day  has 
a  contrary  tendency.  Although  there  may  be  fewer  by  whom 
the  Bible  is  absolutely  unknown,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 
real  condition  of  large  masses  of  our  people,  without  discovering 
that  in  general  they  are  contented  with  a  knowledge  of  certain 
portions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  certain  texts  which  are  the  tra- 
ditional exponents  of  their  party  creed,  while  the  great  deep  of 
God's  word  is  an  ocean  on  which  they  never  venture.  Singularly 
enough,  we  have  a  complaint  of  this  tendency  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  Martin  Luther.  The  great  mover  in  that  theolo- 
gical excitement  which  multiplied  the  making  of  books  and  in- 
vention of  systems  was  alive  before  his  death  to  the  tendency  of 
things.  So  we  gather  from  his  "  complaint  about  the  multitude 
of  books,  and  from  his  warning  that  men  ought  to  study  the 
Bible."  "  Doctor  Luther  once  complained  about  the  number  of 
books ;  that  there  was  no  end  or  measure  in  writing  ;  that  men 

*  Serm.  ii.  7  p.  1278.  *  Serm.  zt.  2.  p.  1315. 
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would  make  books  either  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  praise,  *  *  * 
Thus  through  so  many  commentaries  is  the  precious  Bible 
buried,  till  men  pay  no  attention  to  its  text.  *  *  *  I  could  wish 
that  all  my  bool^  were  buried  nine  ells  in  the  ground,  on  account 
of  the  ill  example  they  will  give  to  others  to  imitate  me  in  writing 
so  much.*" — Luther^s  Tischreden,  p.  16. 

If  such  then  be  the  real  statement  of  the  case,  if  reading  men 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  truth  as  remarkable  for  their 
acquaintance  with  God''s  word,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  distin- 
guished for  their  ignorance  of  it,  what  judgment  must  we  form  of 
the  carelessness  of  those  who  adopt  so  untenable  a  position,  and 
to  defend  the  English,  are  content  to  slander  the  mediaeval  Church  \ 
Is  it  safe  ground  to  depend  on  the  currency  of  so  monstrous  a 
fiction!  Are  not  the  believers  in  our  popular  system  in  danger 
some  day  of  being  fatally  undeceived !  May  they  not  be  ready  to 
abandon  a  Church  altogether,  if  they  are  led  to  suppose  that 
it  can  only  be  defended  by  fiction !  Who  knows  what  part  this 
circumstance  may  have  liad  in  those  recent  perversions,  by  which 
all  sound  Churchmen  have  been  astonished!  Our  friends  have 
trusted  to  the  ciurent  statement  of  facts,  and  illustrate  the 
danger  of  venturing 

''  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders," 

who  are  liable  at  any  time  to  a  failure,  if  compelled  to  make  trial 
of  their  own  genuine  resources. 

It  is  with  a  view  of  guwling  agamst  this  danger,  that  we 
notice  one  assertion,  which  in  the  minds  of  many  may  militate 
against  our  general  argument,  but  which  is  sure  to  be  turned  by 
some  skilful  adversary  against  those  who  have  employed  it.  Let 
us  have  the  anecdote  in  its  last  dress :  as  it  comes  at  present 
before  the  Protestant  world.  We  quote  from  the  Historical 
Sketches  of  Mrs.  Milner,  biographer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
torian, who  has  compiled  a  rSmmS  of  the  more  interesting  portion 
of  her  relative's  labours,  for  the  benefit  of  juvenile  readers.  Of 
course  they  must  be  introduced  to  Martin  Luther.  They  learn 
accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1505  this  celebrated  man  being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  having  made  great  proficiency  in 
philosophical  studies  at  Magdeburg,  entered  a  monastery  at 
JErfurth.  Here  "  he  occupied  himself  in  study  and  in  prayers,  and 
to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction,  discovered  in  the  monastery,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  residence  there,  a  Latin  Bible.  Now  he 
first  perceived,  that  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  did  not 
allow  to  the  people  access  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume.'^ 

In  saying  this,  Mrs.  Milner  merely  repeats  the  words  of  her 
relative : — 
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"  In  the  second  year  after  Lather  had  entered  into  the  monaBtery,  he 
accidentally  met  with  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  library.  It  proved  to  him  a 
treasure.  Then  he  first  observed,  that  there  were  more  Scripture  pas- 
sages extant,  than  those  which  were  read  to  the  people :  for  the  Scrip- 
tures were  at  that  time  very  little  known  in  Uie  world." — Milner's 
Eccl.  Hist.  4.  324. 

We  must  admit  that  these  statements  militate  greatly  against 
the  justice  of  our  conclusions.  In  one  we  are  told  that  the 
Scriptures  were  little  known ;  in  the  other,  that  the  people  were 
not  allowed  access  to  them.  Indeed,  what  other  conclusion  can 
we  adopt,  if  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and 
great  inquisitiveness,  who  had  studied  philosophy  with  signal 
success,  and  graduated  at  the  University,  first  found  out  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year  that  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  existed  I 

Yet  the  story  is  one  to  which  it  is  obviously  diflScult  to  give 
credence.  Not  only  do  we  know  of  twenty  different  editions  of 
the  whole  ]3ible,  published  in  Germany  alone  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years  (Maitland,  p.  469),  but  the  course  of  philosophy  which 
Luther  is  stated  to  have  been  successfully  pursuing,  was  the  study 
of  those  school  divines,  a  large  part  of  whose  works  is  employed 
in  the  illustration  of  Scriptures.  That  Luther  should  have  spent 
the  flower  of  an  active  youth  in  their  perusal,  and  never  stumhled 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  work  as  the  Bible,  is  about 
as  strange  as  that  a  man  should  have  given  his  life  to  the  study 
of  the  French  Revolution,  but  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  man  as  Bonaparte.  And  what  are  we  to  say 
of  his  conventual  life  ?  To  say  nothing  of  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  weekly  use  of  the  whole  Psalter,  of  passages  from 
Scripture  selected  for  every  season,  the  rules  of  the  Augustinian 
order  impose  the  perusal  daily  of  two  chapters,  one  from  the  Old, 
the  other  from  the  New  Testament  at  primes  (Martene  de 
Antiquis  Monachorum  Bitibus,  1.  4.  II.),  and  of  a  like  quantity 
at  tierce  (Id.  1.  8.  7.).  How  strange,  that  the  weekly  use  of 
the  Psalter,  and  the  listening  yearly  to  above  fourteen  hundred 
chapters  of  Holy  Writ,  should  not  have  suggested  the  inquiry 
from  whence  these  treasures  were  derived!  A  careless  mind 
might,  indeed,  have  passed  these  things  by  with  indifference,  but 
how  could  they  be  neglected  by  one  who  was  devoted  Uke  Luther 
"  to  prayer  and  study  f"^ 

But  it  will  be  answered,  that  good  laws  are  not  always  obeyed, 
and  that  the  wholesome  perusal  of  scriptural  lessons  mi^  have 
been  intermitted  by  the  Augustine  monks,  among  whom  Luther 
had  taken  up  his  abode.  Have  we  no  direct  testimony  on  the 
subject  ?  We  have,  and  that  of  the  most  unimpeachable  cha- 
racter.    We  have  a  contemporary  life  of  Luther  from  a  Oerman 
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country  parson,  who  wished  to  vary  the  instruction  which  for 
twenty-four  years  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  parishioners.  Now 
as  John  Matiiesius  had  long  sat  at  Luther^s  board,  and  been  a 
favourite  pupil,  he  thought  nothing  would  be  so  acceptable  to  the 
people  ot  ot.  Joachim  s  Vale,  as  a  narrative  of  what  he  had 
heard  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  German  Reformer.  And  this 
author  tells  us  distinctly,  that  on  Luther'^s  entering  the  monastery 
at  Erfurth, 

''  Before  he  took  the  vows,  the  convent  at  his  request  gave  him  a 
Latin  Bible,  which  he  read  through  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
prayer,  and  learnt  a  large  part  of  it  by  heart." — Mathesius,  p.  5. 

Now  we  wish  to  call  our  readers^  attention  to  this  statement. 
Here  we  have  an  anecdote  repeated  by  one  author  after  another, 
as  illustrative  of  the  religious  character  of  the  mediaeval  Church ; 
an  anecdote  of  so  intelligible  and  interesting  a  kii|^  that  those 
who  hear  it,  seem  familiar  at  once  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
age ;  and  yet  ^this  story  turns  out  upon  inquiry  to  be  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  best  contemporary  evidence.  What  con- 
fidence can  we  place  in  history,  if  so  classical  an  incident,  affect- 
ing the  most  important  character  of  the  age,  is  erroneously 
reported !  Can  we  wonder  if  men  are  disposed  to  doubt  all  the 
assertions  which  are  made  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  when  they  find  traditional  stories  like  this  fail  them! 
When  the  race  of  young  divines,  with  whom  Milner's  history 
is  a  standard  work,  meet  an  intelligent  Romanist,  how  will  they 
be  able  to  defend  their  other  assertions,  when  this  crowning 
one  is  so  capitally  erroneous  \ 

But  our  author'^s  feelings  in  reference  to  this  incident  are  too 
amusing  to  be  passed  over.     He  shall  speak  for  himself. 

"  I  am  not  such  an  enthusiast  as  to  suppose  that  a  series  of  papers 
in  a  magazine,  desultory  and  superficial  as  I  sincerely  acknowledge 
these  to  be,  can  do  much  to  stop  the  perpetual  repetition  of  falsehood, 
long  established,  widely  circulated,  and  maintained  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  party  prejudice.  If  I  were,  the  occurrences  of  every  day  would,  I 
hope,  teach  me  wisdom.  While  these  sheets  have  been  going  through 
the  press,  they  have  brought  me  a  specimen  quite  worthy  of  Robertson, 
and  so  much  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  cannot  help  noticing  it. 
Even  since  the  foregoing  paragraph  was  written,  a  proof  sheet  has 
come  from  the  printing-office,  wrapped  in  a  waste  quarter  of  a  sheet 
of  a  book,  which  I  do  not  know  that  1  have  seen,  but  the  name  of 
which  I  have  often  heard,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  been 
somewhat  popular  of  late.     The  head-line  of  the  page  before  me  is 

The  Univewitv  «  ^  ^  Discovery. 

Luther's  piety. *  D  AUBIGNE  S    REFORMATION.  The  Bible. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  page  thus  headed,  and  in  the  column  under 
*  Dbcovery.  The  Bible,'  we  find  the  following  passage  relating  to  Luther : 
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" '  The  young  student  passed  at  the  university  library  every  moment 
he  could  snatch  firom  his  academic  duties. . . .  One  day  (he  had  then 
been  studying  two  years  at  Erfurth,  and  was  twenty  years  of  age)  he 
opened  one  after  another  several  books  in  the  library,  in  order  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  authors.  A  volume,  which  he  opens  in  its 
turn,  arrests  his  attention,  he  has  seen  nothing  like  it  to  this  moment. 
He  reads  the  title — it  is  a  Bible !  A  rare  book,  unknown  in  those  days. 
His  interest  is  excited  to  a  high  degree  :  he  is  overcome  with  wonder 
at  finding  more  in  the  volume  than  those  fragments  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles,  which  the  Church  has  selected  to  be  read  in  the  temples  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  year.  Till  then,  he  had  supposed  these  con- 
stituted the  entire  word  of  God ;  and  now  behold,  how  many  pages, 
how  many  chapters,  how  many  books,  of  which  he  had  not  before  had 
a  notion  *." 

Our  author  proceeds : — 

'*  Is  it  not  odd  that  Luther  had  not  by  some  chance  or  other  heard 
of  the  Psalms  ? — but  there  is  no  use  in  criticising  such  nonsense.  Such 
it  must  appear  to  every  moderately  informed  reader,  but  he  will  not 
appreciate  its  absurdity  until  he  is  informed  that  on  the  same  page 
this  precious  historian  has  informed  his  readers  that  in  the  course  of  the 
two  preceding  years  Luther  had  '  applied  himself  to  learn  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  writings  of  Occam,  Scot,  Bonaventura, 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,* — of  course  none  of  those  poor  creatures  knew 
any  thing  about  the  Bible," — Maitland,  p.  467-9. 

Now  we  think  our  author  rather  hard  upon  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubignc^,  President  of  the  Theological  School  of  Geneva,  and 
member  of  the  *'  SocicStd  Evangelique."  The  same  author  whom 
we  quoted  above  would  remind  him, 

**  Well  suppose  it  a  bounce — sure  a  poet  may  try 
By  a  bounce  now  and  then,  to  get  courage  to  fly." 

For  that  D'Aubignd's  work  is  a  sort  of  religious  novel,  a 
grand  epic  picture  of  the  16th  centuiy,  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged in  its  title.  "  The  Great  Reiormation,"  so  we  believe 
the  work  is  entitled,  is  not  of  course  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la 
Idtre^  any  more  than  the  Grand  Cyrus^  or  any  other  work  of  a  cor- 
responding character.  Who  ever  censured  Sir  Walter  Scott  for 
dressing  up  the  adventures  of  Raleigh  or  Coeur  de  Leon? 
Having  found  an  anecdote  therefore  of  Luther,  for  which  he  refers 
to  the  \QYy  authority  of  Mathesius,  which  we  have  quoted,  our 
Genevese  poet  had  surely  a  right  to  ti*ansfer  it  to  a  time  when 
its  occurrence  could  be  brought  in  with  such  effect  as  is  required 
in  epical  narration. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  make  good  this  justification  for 
D'Aubign^,  because  without  it,  he  womd  be  in  dsmger  of  being 
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charged  with  intentional  dishonesty.  For  Mihier,  indeed,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  carried  the  story  some  years  later,  and  represents 
it  to  have  happened  when  Luther  was  in  a  monastery  at  Erfurth, 
we  must  make  a  different  excuse.  Neither  of  the  two  Mihiers 
by  whom  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  written,  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Grerman  language ;  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  course  essential  to  any  one  who  would  do  justice 
to  the  facts  of  Luther^s  history.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle,  therefore, 
was  evidently  led  by  Seckendorf  into  this  monstrous  error — an 
error  which  we  have  shown  to  be  as  contrary  to  general  pro- 
bability as  to  acknowledged  fact.  Even  by  Seckendorf,  indeed, 
he  might  have  been  set  right,  since  this  author  mentions'  that 
at  Luther^s  entrance  into  the  monastery,  the  monks  gave  him 
a  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  the  circumstance  which  D  Aubign^ 
asserts  to  have  happened  when  Luther  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
is  certainly  assigned  by  Seckendorf  to  a  later  period^  Of  course 
we  need  scarcely  remark,  that  Seckendorf,  himself  only  a  com- 
piler, is  no  sort  of  authority 'in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  when 
opposed  to  an  original  historian  like  Mathesius.  And  we  can 
only  regret  that  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  did  not  enable  himself  by 
the  study  of  German  to  give  a  more  complete  life  of  Luther, 
since  his  fairness  of  mind  would  have  led  him  to  unfold  more 
fully  the  character  of  that  coarse  but  energetic  man.  We 
should  then,  we  think,  have  heard  something  of  those  broad- 
sheet caricatures,  altogether  unknown  we  believe  in  this  country, 
but  which  it  does  not  belong  to  our  purpose  to  mention,  with 
which  Luther  waged  war  agamst  the  Papacy. 

Milner,  thus  unacquaint^  with  the  language  in  which  Mathe- 
sius has  recorded  the  events  of  Luther'^s  life,  could  only  trust  to 
the  testimony  of  Seckendorf.  But  D'^Aubign^,  who  evidently 
had  the  original  work  of  Mathesius  before  him,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  the  time  at  which  this  alleged  discoVery  is  said  to 
have  taken  place.  Had  he  designed  therefore  to  commit  himself 
to  the  duties  of  a  historian,  he  would  have  had  the  candour  to 
observe  that  Mathesius,  the  ori^nal  authority,  from  which  this 
incident  is  derived,  puts  the  date  of  anno  1501  opposite  to  his 
relation  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  he  fixes  it  to  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  year  of  Luther^s  life;  the  year  of  his  arrival 
at  Erfurth.  And  if  we  date  Luther^s  birth  a  year  later  than 
Mathesius  does  (with  the  Biographic  Universelle),  we  have  only 
the  ignorance  of  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  account  for. 
Even  in  this  case,  the  circumstance  is  sufficiently  remarkable, 
considering  the  multitude  of  editions  of  the  Bible  which  had  so 

•  Hut  I.  a.  10.  Add.  3. 
NO.  II. JULY,  1844.  c  c 
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recently  been  published ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  reject  altogethier 
the  testimony  of  a  credible  contemporary,  and  think  likewise  that 
something  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Luther^s  life.  The  son  of  a  poor  miner,  who  had  supported  him- 
self at  school  by  begging,  "  panem  propter  Deum,^** — we  imagine 
Luther  to  have  possessed,  probably,  no  books  at  all,  till  he  was 
sent  to  the  high  school  at  Erfurth ;  and  to  have  profited  mainly 
by  the  public  instruction,  which  was  orally  b^towed.  Now, 
numerous  as  were  then  the  reprints  of  the  Latin  Bible,  the 
majority  of  them — like  a  splendid  foUo  now  before  us,  printed  in 
1512,  at  the  expense  of  Antony  Hobinger,  of  Nuremberg, — were 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  poor  scholar.  It  is  not  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  he  may  then  Iiave  learnt  to  know  the  tohole  Bible,  and 
that  his  previous  acquaintance  may  have  been  with  such  passages 
as  were  read  and  explained  to  the  people  in  public  worship. 
Mathesius  speaks  of  the  common  postilh^  as  well  as  of  pulpit 
instruction,  as  the  means  of  knowledge  which  the  youtn  had 
hitherto  possessed,  and  the  work  which  Luther  himself  subse- 
quently published  under  this  name,  shows  how  large  a  body  of 
scriptural  instruction  they  might  embrace.  The  free  command  of 
Latm  had  not  probably  been  gained  by  the  indigent  student 
before  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  that  a  whole  Latin  Bible  should  not 
have  fallen  in  his  way  for  one  or  even  two  years  afterwards  seems 
just  conceivable.  That  the  same  thing  should  have  happened 
when,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  made  large  acquaintance  with 
writers  whose  works  are  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
is  a  supposition  which  could  hardly  be  hazarded  by  any  writer 
who  did  not  aim  rather  at  the  praise  of  epical  effect  than  of 
historical  accuracy. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  circulation  of 
Scripture  among  tlie  laity,  though  not  forbidden  by  formal  law, 
was  certainly  discouraged  by  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  we  doubt 
not  that,  among  the  scandalous  delinquencies  of  many  clergymen, 

S'oss  ignorance  was  numbered.  We  could  help  Monsieur 
'Aubigne  to  the  authority  for  a  fact  illustrative  of  this  negli- 
gence, which  he  states  on  the  credit  of  its  having  been  some- 
where read  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Weisman.  He  will 
find  in  Luther's  Table  Talk,  that  "  Doctor  Carlstad  first  b^n 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  eighth  year  after  he  was  Doctor'.^  But 
it  is  that  due  credence  may  be  given  to  what  can  be  really 
authenticated,  that  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  clear  our  shelves 
and  platforms  from  those  spurious  assertions  which  have  been 
alJnW^  to  overrun  them.     We  must  give  another  specimen  of 

*  Tischreden,  p.  7.  Ed.  1669. 
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our  authored  labours  in  detecting  such  malversations.  There 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  certain  inquisitor,  named 
Beinerius  Saccho,  who  had  been  for  many  years  an  associate  of 
the  Albi^nses,  against  whom  he  afterwards  directed  the  censures 
of  the  Church.  A  work  is  extant  in  which  he  details  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  former  associates.  Among  other  things,  he  asserts, 
whether  truly  or  falsely,  that  "they  pray  Httle*' — ^^parum 
orant.'"  Now,  there  is  a  class  of  writers  who  have  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  must  needs  admit  of  a  favourable  interpretation.  They 
translate  the  expression  of  Beinerius,  therefore,  in  the  following 
paraphrastic  manner.  "They  w^  concise  and  devout  in  their 
prayers,  blaming  an  inanimi^ied  prolixity  \'"  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  any  one  should  be  found  to  make  such  a  misstaten- 
ment,  still  less  that  it  should  be  repeatedly  propagated.  Yet 
this  version,  Mr.  Maitland  tells  us,  has  been  transferred  into  the 
tract  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  called  the  Lollards,  where  it 
is  thus  introduced,  "  The  following  description  of  the  Lollards,  is 
given  by  a  Popish  inquisitor  of  those  times,  named  Reinher. 
Strange  to  say,  be  thought  such  conduct  highly  deserving  of 
censure\''^  So  wrote  Mr.  Maitland  nine  years  ago;  but  his 
labours  have  had  no  effect  in  inducing  we  Religious  Tract 
Society  te  alter  their  line  of  argument.  A  copy  of  the  "  Lollards, 
or  Witnesses  for  the  Truth^^  published  subsequently  to  the  detec- 
tion of  this  falsehood,  is  before  us,  and  retains  the  identical 
words  which  Mr.  Maitland  has  shown  to  be  so  gross  a  misrepre- 
sentation. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  oar  readers  without  toudiing  upon 
a  more  pleasing  subject  than  these  unscrupulous  attempts  to  fight 
the  battles  of  truth  with  the  weapons  ot  falsehood.  Our  main 
purpose  has  been  to  induce  a  closer  attention  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  mediaeval  Church,  to  induce  men  to  ^^  extenuate 
nothing,^^  nor  *'  set  down  aught  in  malice.**^  And  while  there  is 
much  m  ite  history  which  is  gloomy  and  disastrous,  there  are  not 
wanting  sunny  spots  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  satisfaction. 
If  we  meet  with  persecutors,  who  appear  to  have  been  actuated 
only  by  the  pride  of  power,  or  the  lust  of  aggrandizement,  we  find 
traces,  too,  of  that  humble,  sincere,  and  devout  spirit  which 
betrays  a  heavenly  origin.  That  this  spirit  should  have  tak^i  up 
its  dwelling  in  Uie  low  and  sheltered  comers  of  the  ancient 
Church,  with  the  Defected  monk  or  despised  recluse,  is  less  con- 
trary to  men^s  expectations  than  to  meet  it  in  the  more  exalted 
places  of  the  earth,  beneath  the  armour  of  St.  Louis,  or  under 

^  Maitland's  Stricturea  on  Mflner't  Church  Hittbryy  p.  49.  '  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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the  mitred  head  of  the  Primate  of  Gaul.  Especially  are  we  apt 
to  suppose,  that  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  crushing  tne 
opponents  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  who  were  main  pillars 
of  what  none  can  deny  to  have  been  a  corrupted  and  disordered 
system,  must  needs  have  been  actuated  by  love  of  this  world 
rather  than  love  of  God.  Yet  as  we  maintain  firmly,  that  "  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His  C  so, 
likewise,  where  this  Spirit  appears  to  show  itself,  we  venture  to 
hope  that  He  who  bestows  it  did  not  refuse  to  dwell.  When 
can  such  a  hope  be  more  consolatory  than  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  miserable  divisions  of  Christendom,  and  especially  of 
that  grand  focus  of  discord,  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  have  shaken 
the  confidence  of  many  an  earnest  heart  in  all  outward  signs  of 
Christian  fellowship.  What  a  solace  is  it,  then,  to  discover  the 
hidden  signs  of  a  devout  life  under  circumstances  in  which  modem 
prejudices  would  least  induce  us  to  expect  them.  Surely  there 
IS  room  for  hope  that  among  the  violent  and  persecuting  spirits  of 
our  own  day  there  may  be  misled  enthusiaste,  whose  secret  lives 
would  discover  corresponding  marks  that  Christ^s  Spirit  is  not 
altogether  a  stranger  to  their  hearts.  With  this  feeling  we  must 
express  our  especial  thanks  to  Mr.  Maitland  for  having  dug  out 
of  the  immense  mine  of  the  Gallia  Christiana  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  private  life  of  an  important  actor  in  the 
mediaeval  Church. 

But  we  must  say  a  word  by  way  of  introduction.  In  the  year 
1178,  the  Albigenses  had  attracted  such  notice  that  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  determined  to  send  some  wise  men  who 
might  convert  them  by  preaching.  The  persons  sent  were  Peter, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges  and 
Narbonne,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Bath,  John,  Bishop  of  Poictiers, 
Henry,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  others.  These  emissaries  con- 
troverted the  Manichean  opinions  which  were  propagated,  as 
they  asserted,  by  the  Albigenses ;  and  though  they  put  no  one 
to  death,  yet  they  doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  those  great 
severitfes  which  followed.  For  this  they  have  been  spoken  of  as 
might  be  expected,  by  such  persons  as  wish  to  find  witnesses  to 
the  true  faith  in  the  Arians  of  Toulouse.  But  our  present  pur- 
pose is  with  one  of  them  alone.  Jean  aux  Bellem^ns,  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  was  our  countryman ;  a  man  whose  talents  and  learn- 
ing did  honour  to  the  Church  of  York,  where  he  had  been  canon 
and  treasurer.  None  of  that  age  are  said  to  have  been  his  supe- 
riors, either  in  eloquence  or  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages '.     He  was  raised  to  the  episcopate  at  that 

'  LcUnd  in  Biognphia  Britannica. 
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stormy  period  when  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  power  was 
maintained  by  Becket  against  the  attacks  of  Henry  II.  The 
Bishop  of  Poictiers  was  a  friend  of  the  Archbishop^s,  but  was 
not  perhaps  possessed  of  that  firmness  which  Becket  displayed  in 
his  long  banishment.  He  was  at  the  conference  between  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England  at  Montmirail,  and  seems  to  have 
wished  the  Archbishop  to  abate  something  of  his  demands.  Her- 
bert de  Boscham,  who  was  present,  tells  us  that  "  John,  Bishop 
of  Poictiers,  an  old  dear  and  tried  friend  of  the  Archbishop, 
spoke  of  the  downfal  of  the  Church.  *  Brother,^  replied  the 
other  quietly,  *  have  a  care  lest  thou  bring  the  Church  to  a 
downfal;  I  never  shall.** ^"^ 

But  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers  showed  no  want  of  zeal  for  the 
Church's  liberties,  when  he  had  been  elected  to  the  see  of  Lyons, 
the  primacy  of  France,  to  which  he  was  chosen  at  the  very  same 
moment  that  the  clergy  of  Narbonne  had  called  him  to  be  their 
archbishop.  On  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric  of  Autun,  we  find 
him  defending  its  independence  against  the  King  of  France*. 
But  a  more  important  question  required  his  attention.  Two 
years  before  his  election,  a.  d.  1179,  the  followers  of  Peter 
Waldo,  who  were  called  the  poor  men  of  Lyons,  had  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  in  wnich  they  requested  his  permission 
to  teach  \  As  the  treasurer  of  York  had  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  Manichean  Albigenses,  so  was  he  now  opposed  to 
Peter  Waldo,  the  first  founder  of  those  more  orthodox  oppo- 
nents of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who  from  him  have  been  called 
Waldenses  •. 

It  was  by  him  therefore,  according  to  Perrin,  that  Waldo  was 
forbidden  to  teach,  and  finally  driven  into  exile.  And  thus  do 
we  find  him  in  a  situation  the  most  hateful  of  all  others  to  the 
great  mass  of  Protestant  authorities,  opposing  the  first  diffusion 
of  that  party  of  which  many  have  spoken  as  though  it  were  iden- 
tical with  the  true  Church  of  Christ.     In  short, 

"  He  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,*'  says  Mr.  Maitland,  "  held  up 

«  Oallia  Christ  !▼.  132. 

*  Moneu  in  Gieaeler't  Kirchengeachichte,  3.  86. 

*  It  may  be  ditpated  whether  Milner  be  right  in  laying  that  it  was  by  him  that 
Waldo  himself  was  excommanicated,  since,  if  Milner  be  right  in  his  Chronology, 
Waldo  died  a.d.  1179.— (Milner,  vol  iii.p.  444.)  But  this  opinion  Milner  derives 
from  Perrin,  whose  authority  is  very  uncertain ;  and  Thuanus,  to  whom  he  refers, 
seems  by  no  mean*  to  bear  out  his  assertion.  Perrin  says  that  Waldo  left  Lyona 
A.  D.  ]  163. — (Perrin,  il  12.)  On  the  other  hand,  Mosheim,  a  far  more  accurate 
guide,  says  that  Waldo  commenced  his  teaching,  A.  d.  1180.  And  Perrin,  who  is  the 
main  authority  for  a  difference  of  time,  says  expressly,  that  the  archbishop  was  John 
de  Belles  Mayons ;  which  Milner  has  further  corrupted  into  John  de  Beles  Mayons. 
Milner  seems  to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  countryman. 
In  the  index  to  Raynaldus,  the  archbishop  is  called  Joannes  ad  Albas  Manus,  whichy 
in  the  Biographia  Britanoica,  hat-bean  oontracted  to  Belmaya. 
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to  the  horror  and  execration  of  Christians  for  his  malicious  fierceness 
against  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  as  one  of  the  members  of  Anti- 
christ, '  who  could  neither  abide  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  declared 
by  any  other,  nor  would  they  take  the  pains  to  declare  them  them- 
selves.' "—p.  340. 

But  however  "jealous  of  the  honour  of  that  corrupt  system,  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  member,^ — (Milner,  3.  442.) — Jean 
aux  Bellemains  did  not  value  apparently  the  possession  of  the 
worldly  power  which  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise.  Though 
neither  disgusted,  as  far  as  we  learn,  by  any  great  reverses,  nor 
wearied  like  Charles  V.  by  sitting  for  a  long  life  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  he  resigned  his  primacy  after  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux.  His  choice 
may,  probably,  have  been  guided,  as  Mr.  Maitland  suggests,  by 
reverence  for  St.  Bernard,  whose  prayers  he  seems  to  have  espe- 
cially valued.  But  we  must  notice,  what  Mr.  Maitland  has  not 
recorded,  the  reasons  which,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  he  gives  for  his  retirement. 

"  That  modicum  of  life,"  he  says,  "which  God  yet  affords  me,  1  have 
determined  to  spend  in  penitence  and  tears,  and  to  taste  the  sweetness 
of  a  life  of  contemplation.  For  while  1  discharged  the  honourable 
office  of  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  I  was  of  necessity  involved  in  the  world's 
warfare.  Against  men  who  were  guilty  of  robbery  or  sacrilege,  I  was 
compelled  to  fight,  with  the  risk  not  only  of  their  lives,  but  of  those  of 
my  own  followers." — Gallia  Christ,  iv.  p.  133. 

From  such  labours,  therefore,  our  countryman  retired,  living 
upon  a  pension  of  thirteen  pounds  (or  as  Hoveden  ^  expresses  it,  of 
one  hundred  pounds  Esterhngarum).  And  there  are,  happily,  not 
wanting  indications  of  the  nature  of  his  pursuits.     On  several 

foints  which  especially  exercised  his  mind,  he  consulted  Pope 
nnocent  III.  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  his  wonder  that 
in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  where  our  Lord's  words  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion  are  recited,  the  expression 
"mysterium  fidei,'  should  be  introduced.  **  Inasmuch  as  no 
Evangelist  asserts  our  Lord  to  have  used  these  words,''  replies 
Innocent,  "you  arc  greatly  astonished  (miraris  non  modicum), 
and  wonder  that  any  one  should  have  ventured  to  assert  that  He 
said  more  than  the  Evangelists  have  related." — (Baynaldus,  a.d. 
1202,  §  xiv.)  The  other  inquiry  of  our  countryman  was,  on  what 
authority  the  intercessions  of  the  Church  for  Pope  Leo  had  been 
altered  into  prayers  addressed  to  him. — (Id.  §  18.)  Even  in 
that  day  the  minds  of  men  were  exercised,  it  would  seem,  by  such 
difficulties,  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  adjust  the  relative 

'  Ro^  de  Hofedcn,  p.  426.  ed.  Savile. 
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claims  of  individual  judgment  and  Church  authority.  The 
answer  of  Innocent  shows  much  familiarity  with  Scripture,  into 
which  it  enters  at  large ;  but  it  dependa  in  rc^dity  on  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  the  S^  of  Borne,  which  it  was  difficult  to  aeny,  so 
long  as  the  spurious  decretals  of  Isidore  were  beUeved  to  be 
genuine. 

But  it  was  not  for  such  perplexing  questions  that  our  country- 
man had  laid  down  the  chief  sway  in  the  French  Church;  and  the 
difficulties  of  practical  life  would  have  been  ill  avoided  by  the 
distressing  anxieties  of  theological  uncertainty.  His  will  was  to 
taste  the  stoeetness  of  a  life  of  contemplation ;  and  we  thank  Mr. 
Maitland  for  reminding  us,  how  the  ancient  soldier  of  the  Church 
militant  was  allowed,  even  in  this  life,  to  anticipate  the  exalted 
employments  of  the  Church  triumphant.  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  a  prelate  still  inunersed  in  public  affairs,  visited  France 
while  the  old  man  was  yet  living  at  Clairvaux.  Though 
religious  Christendom  was  then  one  family,  and  a  canon  of  York 
was  not  among  strangers,  even  when  he  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Lyons,  or  knelt  among  the  woods  of  Burgundv,  yet  the  heart  of 
Jean  aux  Bellemains  seems  to  have  yeamea  after  his  native 
land,  which  he  had  revisited  in  the  year  before  his  resignation, 
and  he  begged  the  Bishop  to  give  him  an  interview.  To  this 
circumstance  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  pursuits. 
For  when  the  Bishop  asked  him  what  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
formed  the  especial  subject  of  his  meditations,  he  replied,  ^^  the 
meditation  of  the  Psalms  has  swallowed  up  my  whole  soul."" 
(Psalmorum  meditatio  sola  jam  penitus  totum  sibi  me  vindicavit.) 
— Maitland,  p.  340. 

Surely  the  practical  tendency  of  our  age  and  country  has  over- 
reached itself.  That  great  evils  required  to  be  redressed  in  the 
12th  century  cannot  be  denied.  The  archbishop  of  the  very 
cathedral  in  which  the  aged  recluse  before  us  had  first  borne 
office  was,  during  this  very  time,  under  process'  for  his  profane 
addiction  to  worldly  pursuits.  And  yet  the  strength  of  the 
Church  lay  not  in  uie  courts  of  princes,  but  in  the  affection  of 
the  multitude.  It  was  not  to  concihate  the  kings  of  Europe,  but 
the  people  of  England,  that  Henry  IL'  (allowing  him  no  more 
genuine  motive)  submitted  to  the  lash  before  the  tomb  of  Becket. 
What  was  it  that  fascinated  the  popular  regard  but  the  spectacle 
of  that  sincerity  which  could  lead  an  aged  prince  of  the  Church 
to  bury  himself  in  conventual  shades,  that  he  might  taste  the 

'  Geoffry,  Archbishop  of  York|  the  natural  ton  of  Henry  II.,  was  proceeded  against 
by  his  canons,  who  "  asserebant  eum,  omne  episcopate  officium  vilipendentem,  aucu- 
pio,  venationi,  et  aliis  curis  mititaribos  deditum  esse.''— Roger  de  Hoveden,  Savile, 
p.  417. 
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delights  of  heavenly  contemplation !  Where  could  the  same 
resource  be  now  sought,  even  were  there  the  spirit  to  desire  it  ? 
And  how  many  earnest  labourers  in  the  Lord'^s  vineyard  wear  out 
their  prime  of  life  in  a  profession  where  they  have  not,  as  else- 
where, opportunity  of  making  secular  provision  for  its  close,  to 
whom  no  such  friendly  haven  offers  the  opportunity  of  walking 
peacefully  with  God  in  the  calm  evening  of  their  days.  How 
olessed  such  a  resource,  as  well  in  time  of  tribulation  as  in  time 
of  wealth — to  those  to  whose  poverty  it  would  ^ve  the  means  of 
support,  and  to  those  to  whose  greatness  it  would  give  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repose  ! 


Akt.  V. — 1.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edueaiion, 
with  Appendices  and  Plans  of  School-Houses :  1842-43. 

2.  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Incorporated  National 
Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church  throughout  England  and  WiUes: 
established  1811. 

3.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board, 

4.  Fourth  Report  of  the  Salisbury  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  : 
1843. 

5.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cambridge  Board  of  Education  : 
1844. 

6.  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Northamptonshire  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  from  January  1842  to  January  1,  1843. 

7.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education,  formed  on  the  29^A  day  of  November,  1838,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese:  1844. 

8.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Board 
for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  People  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church  in  connexion  toith  the  Incorporated 
National  Society :  1842. 

9.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for 
Ireland:  1842. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  quiet  earnestness  with  which  the 

Work  of  education  is  proceeding ; — indicated  by  the  reports  issued 

by  thO  Government,  the  National  Society,  and  the  various  Dio- 

qL^   boards, — by  the  large  amount  of  funds  lately  contributed 
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for  the  purpose, — and  the  schools  that  are  every  where  rising  into 
existence.  Education  may  be  said  to  be  the  question  of  ques- 
tions, on  which  the  fate  of  the  country  mainly  depends.  The  chil- 
dren now  at  our  schools  will  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  constitute  the 
thews  and  sinews,  nay  more,  the  mind  and  moral  energy,  of  the 
country ;  and  as  we  form  them  now,  so  will  be  the  condition  of 
the  nation  then, — religious  or  irreligious,  moral  or  immoral,  igno- 
rant or  enlightened,  obedient  or  turbulent.  In  no  single  instance 
does  the  hs^est  more  evidently  correspond  with  the  seed  sown 
than  in  the  education  of  the  young.  In  no  way  are  we  more  cer- 
tainly treasuring  up  for  oiu:  children, — nay,  in  all  probability,  for 
ourselves, — years  of  misery,  turbulence,  crime,  and  anarchy,  than 
by  neglecting  the  present  opportunity  to  train  up  the  young  of 
the  land  in  right  paths.  And  in  no  way  can  we  hope  to  realize 
a  more  usurious  interest  of  worldly  prosperity  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  a  never-dying  reward  hereafter,  than  by  our  faithful  exer- 
tions in  making  the  youth  now  growing  up  around  us,  a  genera- 
tion of  honest  men  and  good  Christians. 

We  do  not  think  the  worse  of  the  cause  of  education,  because 
the  newspapers  no  longer  teem  with  the  subject,  and  the  inunda- 
tion of  pamphlets  and  tracts  has  subsided,  and  because  the  meet- 
ings, requisitions,  petitions,  and  speechifications  are  less  numerous 
than  they  were.  The  fact  is,  that  the  great  points  of  controversy 
on  the  subject  are  settled,  and  to  oiu:  mind  settled  in  the  right 
way, — those  questions  at  least  which  have  been  mooted.  There 
may  be,  and  we  believe  there  are,  others  yet  remaining  to  be 
discussed,  not  less  important  than  those  which  have  already  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  public. 

First,  the  opponents  of  religious  education  have  been  signally 
defeated,  and  for  the  present  silenced.  We  no  longer  hear  con- 
fident boastings  of  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect,  and  of  its 
power  to  direct  the  moral  energies  of  man.  It  is  now  quite 
understood  and  recognized,  that  if  you  desire  to  make  men  sober, 
honest,  and  industrious,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  cultivate  their 
intellect.  Virtue  and  morality  are  no  longer  supposed  to  spring 
from  reading  and  writing.  The  love  of  arts  and  science  is  not 
found  to  keep  our  mechanics  from  the  beer-shop, — at  least,  such 
instances  are  exceptions.  It  has  become  a  settled  axiom,  that 
education  roust  be  based  on  religion. 

A  no  less  important  point  has  been  gained  in  the  practical  dis- 
comfiture of  the  latitudinarian.  The  people  of  England  have 
pronounced  their  solemn  judgment  against  the  mere  apologies  for 
religious  education  which  have  been  held  up  for  our  admiration 
on  the  continent, — the  education  of  all  denominations  on  a  neu- 
tral system.     We  have  had  a  narrow  escape ;  and  have,  in  a 
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great  measure,  to  thank  the  Dissenters  for.  it.  Very  few  sound 
Churchmen,  we  think,  will  now  be  found  to  regret  the  loss  of 
Sir  James  Graham's  Factory  Bill  of  1 843. 

The  Church  may  now  be  said  at  length  to  have  a  fair  field, 
and  that  not  without  favour.  She  starts  with  many  advantages. 
For  though  our  rulers  do  not  adopt  the  straightforward  course 
of  availing  themselves  of  her  aid  in  a  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, yet  they  are  decidedly  friendly  to  her  efforts.  She  has 
drawn  within  the  vortex  of  her  influence  many  who  have  been 
heretofore  little  inclined  to  act  cordially  with  her.  Even  the 
advocates  for  latitudinarian  education  admit  that  the  Church  has 
got  the  power  of  education  in  her  hands.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
no  slight  indication  of  the  state  of  opinion,  that  the  Training 
School  at  Battersea,  which  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Kaye  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Mr.  Tuffnel,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Society,  as  the  fittest  managers.  Add  to  these  facts,  the  very 
considerable  funds,  amounting  to  150,000/.,  recently  contributed 
by  Churchmen  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  we  believe  that 
the  prospects  of  the  Church,  and  her  power  of  doing  good  to  the 
rising  generation,  have  not  for  the  last  century  been  more  promis- 
ing than  at  present. 

It  must  therefore  be  an  object  of  more  than  usual  anxiety  to 
all  the  friends  of  sound  religion,  to  take  care  that  the  Church 
should  use  the  means  thus  providentially  aflbrded  to  her  in  the 
wisest  and  most  effectual  manner. 

We  propose,  in  the  following  observations,  to  speak  our  minds 
very  candidly  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  important  crisis.  The 
efforts  now  being  made  for  the  education  of  the  people  will  give  a 
character,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  future  destinies  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  question  is, — Are  we  proceeding  on  a  right  principle ! 

Now  let  us  take  the  condition  of  our  Diocesan  and  Parochial 
Schools,  which  are  already  under  the  management  of  the  Church, 
and  see  whether  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  or  whether  any 
alteration  or  modification  of  system  is  needed ;  now  that  we  are 
about  so  widely  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  labours. 

The  question  to  ask  ourselves  is  this, — Are  we  training  up  in 
our  schools  God-fearing^  holy^  and  pious  children  ?  are  we  leading 
them  to  avoid  the  errors  of  their  parents,  and  to  live  soberly, 
honestly,  and  religiously  in  this  life,  and  attain  a  happy  eternity 
in  the  next  I  In  considering  the  efforts  which  we  are  making  as 
a  CJiurch  to  educate  the  people,  we  must  not  place  the  question 

on  (Tro\X^^  ^"®  ®*'®P  lower  than  this. 

vj^a    would   fain  hope  and  believe  that  there   are   in   our 
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schools  many  children  who  wiU  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and 
women.  God  forbid  that  we  should  doubt  it.  We  have  also  a 
valuable  testimony,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair (the  last  report  made  by  the  late  indefatigable  Secretary, 
now  Treasurer,  of  the  National  Society),  who  shows  that,  during 
the  riots  of  1842,  there  was  a  marked  diiference  in  the  conduct 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Church  schools  and  those  of 
others;  proving  that  the  principles  inculcated  have  not  been 
without  their  good  effect.  From  diligent  inquiry  in  150  places, 
he  says, — "  It  appeared  that  in  every  case  the  effect  of  education, 
whether  in  Sunday  or  Day  Schools,  was  salutary  in  proportion  to 
its  completeness.  Wherever  means  of  Church  instruction  were 
best  provided,  there  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected  were  less  suo- 
cessful.**'  One  writer  affirms  that,  "amongst  the  rioters,  no 
individual  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  was  to  be  found, 
and  scarce  a  youth  accustomed  to  attend  a  Church  Sunday 
School.''  Another  says  that,  "  not  one  parent  of  his  Church 
Sunday  scholars  (amounting  to  700)  took  any  part  in,  or  was  pre- 
sent at,  any  of  the  tumultuous  meetings  whicn  had  been  held  in 
his  parish  or  township.''  .  .  .  Another  report  says  that,  "  among 
the  youthful  mob  not  one  pupil  belonging  to  the  National  Schools 
could  be  discovered,  though  the  attention  of  the  teachers  had 
been  specially  directed  to  this  subject ;"  and  that  "  those  trained 
up  in  Church  Schools,  by  their  adherence  to  their  country's  laws 
and  institutions,  stopped  the  torrent  of  disorder."  "Nothing 
could  induce  the  teachers  of  Church  Sunday  Schools  to  attend 
any  seditious  meetings ;  on  the  contrary,  they,  to  a  man,  enrolled 
themselves  as  special  constables,  kept  aloof  from  agitation,  and 
waited  patiently  for  the  improvement  of  trade*."  All  this  is 
hopeful  and  satisfactory.  Still  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  have  been  most  successful  in  this  Christian  work, 
that  they  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  results  hitherto 
obtained.  In  the  very  best  schools  there  is  a  sad  want  of  serious 
religious  principle  and  fear  of  God;  and  the  most  promising 
children  too  often  turn  out  ill.  We  are  constrained,  therefore, 
to  confess,  that  ihs  mode  of  dealing  with  the  young  for  their  moral 
and  spirittial  amendment  is  still  a  question  which  demands  the  most 
serious  oMention  of  all  who  love  their  Church  and  country. 

There  are  not  wanting  explanations  of  the  cause  of  failure,  nor 
opinions  as  to  the  means  of  correcting  what  is  amiss.  Some 
people  are  found  even  now  who  attribute  the  evils  of  the  country 
to  over-education.  When  a  man  is  condemned  to  be  transported 
for  forgery — "  Ah  !"  say  they,  "  this  comes  of  reading  and  writ- 

*  Thirty-tecond  Aminal  Report  of  the  National  Society,  p.  3. 
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ing/'*  It  may  perhaps  gratify  such  persons  to  know,  that  of 
734,000  persons  married  during  three  years,  300,000  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names.  Mr.  Coleridge,  of  St.  Mark^s  College,  says, 
— "  Evil  has  grown  up,  not  because  of  education,  nor  in  spite  of 
it,  but  for  want  of  it.  There  is  need  not  so  much  to  extend  the 
means  of  instruction  as  to  improve  the  quality.'*^  Others  attri- 
bute the  want  of  success  to  the  neglect  to  take  care  of  young 
people  after  their  education.  When  you  have  taught  them,  say 
they,  to  read,  you  must  furnish  them  with  proper  books.  When 
you  have  given  them  a  taste  for  knowledge,  you  must  supply 
the  means  of  gratifying  it.     All  this  is  true. 

But  with  very  great  respect  for  the  opinions  and  exertions  of 
those  excellent  persons  who  are  labouring  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious education,  we  would  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
they  have  yet  fully  mastered  the  true  principle  of  the  training  of 
young  Christians.  We  have  indeed  arrived  at  the  important 
truth  that  religion  is  the  soul  of  education,  which  is  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  But  we  are  still  unconsciously  entangled  in  the 
grand  error  of  the  nineteenth  century,  namely,  a  false  estimate  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  intellect.  We  dwell  too  much  on 
scriptural  knowledge^  religious  instruction.  We  do  not  sufficiently 
advert  to  the  fact,  that  true  wisdom  is  something  moral  and  spi- 
ritual, not  merely  intellectual.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom."  There  is  an  extensive  field  for  educational  labour 
which  is  yet  very  imperfectly  cultivated.  In  bestowing  our  prin- 
cipal care  on  the  intellect,  we  have  too  much  neglectea  the  other 
departments.  We  have  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  enlist  the 
feelings,  to  engage  the  aifections,  to  mould  the  habits,  to  guide 
the  conscience,  to  discipline  the  body,  to  govern  the  will,  and 
generally  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  various  influences,  whether 
divine  or  human,  which,  if  rightly  used,  act  with  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  the  whole  inner  man.  As  a  practical  corollary  to 
the  undue  estimate  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  intel- 
lect,— though  also  it  must  be  confessed  partly  from  the  force  of 
evil  circumstances, — we  undervalue  those  precious  years  which 
elapse  before  the  intellect  is  sufficiently  developed  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  We  acknowledge  the  great  truth,  that 
the  principle  of  education  is  to  bring  the  power  of  religion  to  bear 
upon  the  soul ;  and  how  do  we  proceed  to  accomplish  our  object ! 
We  collect  together  from  the  lanes  and  alleys  a  number  of  boys 
and  gii'iS)  ^^^^  ^i^)  seven,  or  eight  years  old,  whose  habits  have 
become  i/i  a  great  measure  formm^  and  who  from  early  neglect 
Ij^y  Income  unruly,  passionate,  deceitful,  envious,  covetous,  and 
jjU  ,4y^  These  we  get  together  in  great  schools ;  we  set  over 
ih        y\0  ^^^  master  or  mistress  we  can  find,  some  of  whom  are 
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sadly  incompetent ;  and  then  suppose  that  by  teaching  them  the 
doctrine  of  Uhrist  crucified  and  other  great  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion, we  shall,  iy  the  mere  presentation  of  Divine  truth  to  the 
understandina^  expel  the  spirit  of  evil  which  has  been  suffered  to 
fix  itself  in  their  hearts,  and  bring  them  humbled  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross  and  rid  them  of  their  evil  dispositions.  And  then  we 
are  disappointed  when  we  find  them  still  irreverent  and  ungodly ; 
with  difficulty  kept  in  order  while  they  remain  at  our  schools, 
and  often  conducting  themselves  extremely  ill  afterwards.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  wish  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  our  failure,  but 
we  fear  it  is  considerable.  The  mistake  is,  that  we  do  not  train 
them  up  from  the  beginning.  They  do  not  come  under  Christian 
education  till  they  are  boys  and  girls,  and  then  the  mischief  is 
done.  In  sufferina  evil  hahits  to  grow  up^  we  have  lost  the  great 
vantage  ground^  which  it  may  he  the  labour  of  a  life  to  recover^  if 
even  it  he  recovered  at  all.  And  to  this  very  circumstance,  we  are 
persuaded,  may  be  traced  the  comparative  failure  of  our  best 
intended  plans  of  education,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  evil  that 
abounds  in  the  world  around  us. 

Numerous  and  almost  unsurmountable,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  when  we  attempt 
even  to  get  at  children  in  their  early  years,  so  as  to  bring  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  their  spiritual  state.  Still  it 
is  our  duty,  as  Christian  ministers  and  educated  men,  and  as 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  our  poor  brethren,  to  make  every 
attempt  in  our  power  to  accomplish  this  unspeakably  momentous 
work.  And  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  our  duty,  we 
shall  find  our  path  greatly  smoothed,  if  we  would  but  dutifully 
and  honestly  follow  the  direction  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
belong. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  our  views  more  fully  on  this 
subject. 

Education^  in  its  truest  and  most  comprehensive  sense,  is  the 
process  of  training  an  immortal  soul  for  heaven,  A  child  is  bom 
into  the  world  whose  nature  is  corrupt,  and  whose  tendencies  are 
to  sin.  How  are  we,  as  parents,  teachers,  and  ministers,  to  do 
our  parts  and  duties  in  training  this  child  to  be  a  saint  in 
heaven  ? 

The  position  which  we  maintain  is  this :  that  not  only  the  intel- 
lect y  but  all  the  other  faculties^  must  be  cultivated ;  that  this  culti- 
vation must  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  period ;  and  that  the 
Church  affords  us  the  most  practicable  means  to  attain  our  object. 

To  proceed  to  particulars.  The  first  means  afforded  us  by  the 
Church  for  influencing  the  spiritual  state  of  children  is  holy  bap- 
tism. 
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But  here  occurs,  at  the  very  outset,  an  instance  of  Uie  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  namely,  the  resting  too 
exclusively  on  the  intellect,  and  forgetting  to  take  into  account 
the  various  other  natural  and  supernatural  influences  which  affect 
the  soul  of  man.  Many  very  sincere  persons  cannot  realize  to 
themselves  how  baptism  can  affect  the  spiritual  condition  of  a 
child  whose  intellect  is  incapable  of  even  knowing  what  is  done  for 
it.  The  communication  of  any  spiritual  benefit,  otherwise  than 
by  affecting  the  will  through  the  medium  of  the  understanding,  is 
so  mysterious,  that  many  will  not  beUeve  it :  a  mere  opus  operor 
tum^  they  cry  out ;  and  so  they  think  the  question  is  settled. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  certain  amon^  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  than  this, — that  whereas  the  child  before  baptism  was 
a  child  of  wrath,  and  subject  to  Adam^s  curse,  he  was  made,  in 
baptism  and  by  baptism,  ^^a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  Grod, 
and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^^  Explain  the  fact  as 
you  choose,  or  call  it  by  what  name  you  please,  it  is  most  certain 
that  an  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  child ;  and  this  not  through  any  operation  or  con- 
currence of  the  intellect,  but  by  the  free  and  mysterious  gift  of 
God. 

But  why  introduce  this  subject  ?  Why  bring  forward  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism  into  a  discussion  on  education  \  All  children  are 
baptized,  and  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  sacrament,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

We  conceive  it  necessary  to  begin  with  this  subject  for  several 
reasons.  First,  because  it  seems  impossible  to  understand  the 
theory,  or  to  make  any  advance  in  the  practice  of  education,  v>iih- 
out  distinctly  knowing  what  is  the  real  condition  of  those  with  whom 
we  /mve  to  deal.  Are  they  children  of  wrath,  or  children  of 
grace  I  Are  they  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  of  salvation ! 
The  Church  distinctly  declares,  they  are  members  of  Christ,  chil- 
dren of  God,  heirs  of  immortality,  placed  "  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion.*" They  are  no  longer  beings  whose  whole  nature  is  corrupt 
and  sinful,  but  they  are  joined  with  Christ  in  sacramental  union : 
gifted  with  God's  free  grace  in  such  abundant  measure  as  to  be 
sufficient,  under  proper  care  and  discipline,  successfully  to  wrestle 
with  and  keep  down  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  infection  of 
nature  which  doth  yet  remain. 

The  important  and  obvious  inference  from  this  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  this,  that  our  first  and  principal  care  must  be  to  ksep 
children  what  t/iey  are  after  baptism^  not  to  make  them  what  they 
are  not.  We  must  pray  for  them,  and  take  counsel  for  them, 
and  train  them,  so  that  '^  the  rest  of  their  life  may  be  according 
to  this  beginning ;''  that  they  may  continue  children  of  grace ; 
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that  they  may  be  daily  renetoed  by  God^s  good  Spirit ;  that  what 
they  are  on  the  day  of  their  baptism,  such  they  may  be  the  next 
and  the  next ;  not  changed,  altered,  converted,  but  renewed,  con- 
tinued, advanced,  brought  up,  confirmed  in  that  state  of  sal- 
vation in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  operation  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  keystone  of  religious  education ; 
and  never  shall  we,  by  our  most  zealous  endeavours,  effect  anv 
great  amount  of  good ;  never  shall  we  train  up  a  holy  and  reh- 
gious  generation,  nor  bring  the  community  to  any  thing  like  a 
right  spiritual  condition,  until  we  educate  them  on  this  principle. 

In  practically  following  out  this  view,  we  ought  to  keep  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  Church,  in  giving  a  prominence  corresponding 
with  its  dignity  to  the  baptism  of  children.  The  admission  of 
each  new  member  into  the  Church  by  baptism  is,  if  rightly 
viewed,  an  aifair  of  the  greatest  solemnity.  So  holy  a  work 
ought  not  to  be  carelessly  treated  as  a  mere  formal  ceremony  of 
little  value,  thrust  out  from  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary, 
robbed  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  done  as  our  Church  enjoins,  publicly,  solemnly,  and 
religiously.  The  whole  congregation  ought  to  be  impressed  with 
a  feeling  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  How  common  a  thing 
it  is  in  some  parishes  to  find  that  neither  sponsors  nor  parents 
are  able  even  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  much  less  to 
understand  and  feel  their  importance.  This  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  proper  sponsors,  and  to 
ensure,  at  least,  decency  and  reverence  in  the  holy  ofiice.  Then 
they,  as  well  as  the  parents  and  the  congregation,  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  preciousness  of  their  children's  souls.  They  will 
understand  the  holiness  with  which  they  are  invested  as  '^  mem- 
bers of  Christ,'*'  their  high  hopes  as  heirs  of  immortality,  their 
mysterious  sacredness  as  temples  of  the  living  Spirit ;  and,  con- 
sequently, they  will  learn  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  which 
devolves  on  them  to  preserve  their  children  in  purity,  and  to  take 
heed  lest,  by  any  fault  of  theirs,  they  fall  from  their  high  estate 
and  lose  their  bright  inheritance. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  impressed  on  parents  would  have 
the  most  beneficial  effect.  They  would  touch  that  natural  affec- 
tion and  pity  which  a  merciful  God  has  implanted  in  their  breasts. 
They  would  lead  them  to  view  their  children  with  quite  different 
feelings,  and  treat  them  with  a  tenderness  and  respect  not  to  be 
expected  from  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  their  spiritual 
state,  no  faith  in  the  great  things  which  God  has  done  for  them. 
If  they  are  not  themselves  Me  to  bring  them  up  conformably 
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to  their  condition,  as  heirs  of  so  great  promises,  they  wiD,  at 
least,  be  disposed  thankfully  to  accept  such  aid  as  the  Church 
affords  them. 

This,  then,  is  one  obvious  way  which  the  Church  possesses  of 
getting  at  children  through  the  medium  of  their  parents.  And  a 
very  great  point  in  education  is  gained,  if  by  any  means  we  can 
induce  parents  to  perform  their  duty  rightly,  and  behave  to  their 
children  as  Christian  parents  should  do.  Their  duty,  and  one 
which  they  only  can  perform  effectually,  is  to  keep  down  and 
control  the  still  remaining  infection  of  the  old  nature,  and  to 
draw  out  and  establish  the  imparted  graces  of  the  new ;  or  in  the 
words  of  our  formularies,  so  to  train  them  that  they  shall  ^^  re- 
nounce" sin ;  put  it  from  them  ;  not  suffer  it  to  gain  the  domi- 
nion over  them ;  and,  as  their  faculties  expand,  learn  to  ^'  believe'" 
in  God,  and  ^^  walk  in  his  commandments." 

And  they  will  find  the  means  afforded  by  nature  and  by  grace, 
if  rightly  used,  abundantly  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  in- 
fant cries  from  pain,  or  hunger,  or  terror.  The  harsh  parent 
spoils  it  by  violence ;  the  weak  parent  by  indulgence ;  the  affec- 
tionate and  right-minded  parent  soothes  it  with  kind  affection, 
until  it  is  filled  with  a  corresponding  love,  and  learns  to  nestle 
in  her  bosom  with  the  full  satisfaction  of  perfect  confidence.  It 
shows  a  desire  to  grasp  and  possess  itself  of  what  it  sees,  being 
by  nature  quite  ignorant  that  it  may  not  have  every  thing  it 
desires.  Indulge  the  propensity,  and  you  make  it  self-willed  and 
covetous;  roughly  deny  it,  and  you  check  its  confidence:  but 
treat  it  with  kind  discrimination,  and  it  will  soon  learn  obediently 
to  restrain  itself  from  even  desiring  those  things  which  are  forbia- 
den  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  any  tendency  to  deceit  which 
shows  itself  in  children.  How  willingly  does  the  sanctified  con- 
science, when  appealed  to,  recognize  the  excellence  of  truth,  and 
learn  to  abhor  lies  and  deceit  with  all  the  vehemence  of  chUdiah 
aversion  ! 

Thus,  as  spiritual  foes  spring  up  one  by  one,  they  must  be 
crushed  and  kept  down,  and  the  implanted  graces  of  the  Spirit  be 
encouraged  ana  promoted.  Suffer  the  evil  tendencies  to  remain 
unchecked,  and  to  establish  themselves  in  the  heart,  and  they 
will  grow  into  habits  and  ripen  into  crimes  ;  but  use  the  simple 
means  afforded  for  restraining  them,  that  is  to  say,  not  any  incul- 
cation of  Christian  doctrine,  (for  we  are  all  along  supposing  a 
period  before  the  child  is  capable  of  even  understanding  the  terms 
of  revealed  truth,)  but  use  with  judgment  the  influence  of  love, 
and  authority,  and  appeal  to  the  ^erm  of  grace,  the  sanctified 
moral  sense  implanted  by  baptism  m  the  heart;  and  the  child 
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may  be  led  on  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  to  choose  the  good,  with  the 
same  instinctive  preference  as  it  discerns  between  the  bitter  and 
the  sweet. 

And  this  is,  if  we  did  but  know  it,  the  grand  battle  of  edu- 
cation. Half  the  victory,  nay,  more  than  half,  is  won,  if  you  can 
but  effectually  keep  down  the  first  rising  growth  of  evil  passions 
and  desires ;  just  as  in  a  field  where  seeo^  are  sown,  your  first 
care  is  to  keep  down  the  evil  weeds,  and  then  the  good  seed  gains 
strength,  and  is  established,  and  bears  fruit. 

But  now,  imperceptibly,  education  advances  into  the  field  of 
instruction.  And  to  whom  must  we  look  to  impart  the  first  prin- 
ciples  of  religious  truth !  To  whom  are  we  all  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  great  Gk>d  Almighty,  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  our 
fallen  nature,  our  baptismal  regeneration, — ^to  whom  but  to  that 
parent  who  first  imbued  our  wondering  souls  with  these  primary 
elements  of  truth  !  And  what  adequate  substitute  can  the 
Church  find  if  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  this 
office! 

No  teachers  in  after  years  can,  with  the  utmost  efforts,  do  that 
which  the  Christian  parent  may  do  with  comparative  ease.  The 
child  is  ready  to  receive  its  parent'^s  doctrine  as  the  dew  that  falls 
upon  the  tender  plant.  Its  heart  and  soul  are,  as  it  were,  gapinff 
for  instruction.  Who  does  not  from  his  inmost  soul  admire  and 
bless,  nay,  almost  envy,  the  faith  of  children !  It  seems  to  be  a 
portion  of  their  redeemed  nature.  It  is  not,  as  if  faith  were  then 
fii^t  implanted  when  divine  truth  is  received ;  but  the  Uving 
principle  of  faith  seems  already  there,  prepared  to  grasp  the  truth 
presented  to  it.  Thus  Hooker,  speaking  of  the  question  whether 
children  when  baptized  have  faith  or  not,  says,  ^^Touching  which 
difficulty,  whether  it  may  truly  be  said  for  infants  at  the  time  of 
their  baptism,  that  they  do  believe,  the  effect  of  St.  Augustine'^s 
answer  is,  yea,  but  with  this  distinction.  A  present  actual  habit 
of  faith  there  is  not  in  them :  there  is  delivered  unto  them  that 
sacrament,  a  part  of  the  due  celebration  of  which  consisteth  in 
answering  to  the  articles  of  faith;  because  the  habit  of  faith, 
whidi  afterwards  doth  come  with  years,  is  but  a  further  building 
up  of  the  same  edifice,  the  first  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in 
the  sacrament  of  baptism'.""  There  the  faith  is,  however  it  got 
there,  ready  to  receive  and  to  respond  to  the  deep  mvsteries  of 
revealed  truth : — -ves,  far  more  ready  and  capable  of  doing  so 
than  the  most  highly-cultivated  intellect  which  has  been  hardened 
in  the  world's  ways.  What  may  not  a  Christian  parent  make  of 
his  child,  if  he  takes  heed  to  cherish  betimes  the  implanted  seed 

'  Hooker's  Bcdet.  Pol.,  Book  ▼.  IxIt. 
NO.  II. — JULY,  1844.  D  d 
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of  grace  !  Will  it  be  said,  that  the  holiness  of  children  is  ima- 
ginary ;  that  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  bring  up  children  in  baptis- 
mal purity  I  Alas  !  that  wc  should  have  fallen  on  days  when  holi- 
ness in  children  is  supposed  a  dream.  .0  let  us  never  be  satisfied 
without  an  earnest  endeavour  to  restore  it !  Never  let  us  deem 
our  schemes  of  education  worthy  of  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members,  or  of  the  God  whom  we  serve,  until  we  have  devised 
some  means  for  preserving  the  holiness  and  purity  of  childhood. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  get  at  the  children 
through  their  parents.  In  fact,  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  a  child's  life,  there  are  no  other  means  of  influencing  them  but 
these;  and  in  those  two  or  three  years  it  may  be  that  their 
future  cliaracter  is  sealed.  But  let  us  see  what  other  means  the 
Church  affords.  She  presents  us  with  her  admirable  catechism, 
which,  of  all  the  blessings  that  the  providence  of  God  has  conferred 
on  the  English  Church,  is,  when  we  consider  all  things,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  On  the  duty  of  thoroughly  inculcating  tne 
Church  catechism  on  children  we  need  not  insist.  But  we  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  very  earnestly  suggesting,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  clerical  readers,  whether  m  many  places  the 
pvhlic  catechizing  of  children^  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Churchy  might  not  he  profitably  revived  f  It  may  be  said,  th^  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge  can  be  more  conveniently  communi- 
cated in  the  school-room.  Here  again  is  an  instance  in  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  preferred  to  the  drawing  out  the 
other  faculties.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  mode  of  communicating 
knowledge!  Nothing  in  the  association  of  God^s  consecrated 
house,  his  ordained  minister,  his  people  met  together  to  do  Him 
service  I  The  impression  of  reverence  made  on  the  soul  is  of  £ar 
more  importance  than  the  mere  information  communicated  to  the 
understanding.  Some  clergymen,  from  want  of  practice,  would 
perhaps  find  a  difficulty  in  publicly  catechizing  children ;  but  if 
any  should  experience  this  drawback,  which  we  suspect  is  chiefly 
for  want  of  practice,  it  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  thu^ 
they  should  confine  themselves  to  mere  questions  and  answers. 
It  would  be  very  proper  that  the  catechetical  instruction  delivered 
in  our  Church  should  partake,  in  some  measure,  of  the  nature  of 
a  lecture.  Let  the  children  be  called  out :  let  a  few  questions  be 
asked  them  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  minister :  and  let 
him  then  proceed  to  lecture  the  children,  as  well  as  the  congre* 
gation,  on  the  subject  of  the  catechetical  instruction.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  method  would  be,  that  it  would  break  in  upon  the 
formality  of  set  sermons,  which  have  come  to  be  much  too  stiff 
and  starched.  Another  would  be,  that  it  would  draw  the  minds 
^f  the  congregation  not  only  to  matters  very  necessary  for  them 
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to  be  reminded  of,  but  to  the  importance  of  children,  and  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  Church  to  train  them  in  the  faith  and  fear  of 
God. 

Here  we  would  take  occasion  to  remark  on  a  singular  misap* 
prehension  and  misuse  of  one  of  the  Churches  most  valuable 
ordinances  for  the  young.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  service  of 
confirmation,  is  (as  the  name  implies)  to  confirm  and  establish 
young  persons  in  the  graces  and  privileges  of  their  baptism; 
and  to  enable  them  to  go  on  as  iAsy  have  begun*  Instead  of 
which,  confirmation  has  come  to  be  looked  on  by  many  person^ 
as  the  proper  time  for  conversion,  or  changing  their  course  of 
life.  The  followinff  very  remarkable  answers  of  the  young 
people  at  Norwood  School  of  Industry  are  mentioned  apparently 
with  approbation  by  Mr.  Tremenheere. 

One  says, 

"  I  think  that  confirmation  day  is  the  happiest  day  of  life  to  yountf 
people ;  at  that  ceremony  it  is  thought  that  more  persons  are  converts 
than  at  any  other." 

Another  says, 

"  I  think  that  confirmation  stops  young  people  as  it  were  on  their 
way  through  life,  and  makes  them  reflect  on  their  past  eonduct." 

Another, 

"  The  meaning  of  the  word  confirmation  is  to  make  sure ;  and  I 
think  it  a  very  good  thing :  for  you  might  go  on  committing  sin  and 
never  at  all  think  about  your  soul,  and  you  would  very  likely  not 
stop  yourselves  except  you  were  to  repent  by  God  helping  you.  So 
confirmation  as  it  were  stops  you  in  going  on  in  your  sins. 

Some  answers  are  more  appropriate.     One  child  says, 

**  I  think  it  a  very  kind  act  of  the  Archbishop  to  come  and  confirm 
us  poor  boys.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  be  confirmed,  for  I  think 
I  shall  be  a  great  deal  better,  and  /  shall  become  more  the  child  of  God. 
....  May  God's  mercy  be  upon  me,  and  remain  upon  roe,  and  upon 
all  that  go  to  be  confirmed  on  that  blessed  day,  for  Christ's  Bakt. 
Amen*." 

This  is  sensible  and  Christian  like.  But  the  perverted  view 
of  confirmation  contained  in  the  former  answers,  is,  no  doubt 
the  real  notion  with  which  it  is  received  and  acted  on  by  very 
many  persons  in  the  present  day.  It  is  the  use  actually  made 
of  this  important  orainance.  Instead  of  being  trained  from 
their  baptism  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  and,  at  the  proper 

*  See  Minsltf  of  the  Conroittee  of  Coun^l,  pp,  923, 3,  4. 
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age,  confirmed  in  holiness,  children  are  suffered  to  run  wild, 
and  acquire  all  sorts  of  evil  habits,  and  their  parents,  if  they 
think  at  all  on  the  matter,  vainly  hope  that  confirmation  will 
act  as  a  sort  of  charm,  or  at  least  furnish  a  fit  opportunity  for 
conversion  and  entire  change  of  life.  But  alas !  we  fear  it  too 
often  happens  that,  for  want  of  early  culture,  children  come  to 
this  holy  ordinance  little  prepared  to  receive  the  spiritual  benefit 
it  is  designed  to  administer. 

We  come  now  to  an  important  topic  connected  with  education, 
and  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Church  has  providentially 
been  awakened — the  training  of  teachers,  "  Hitherto,''  as  Mr. 
Coleridge  says,  ^'  the  attempt  has  been  to  educate  by  system^  not 
by  men!^  The  Church  is  now  endeavouring  to  prepare  the  men  for 
the  work.  The  time  we  trust  is  not  far  distant  when  the  77tb, 
78th  and  79th  canons  of  our  Church  shall  be  virtually  revived. 
So  far  at  least  that  the  teachers  of  youth — we  mean  of  course 
those  engaged  in  teaching  the  children  of  churchmen — shall 
receive  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  and  be  subject  to  his  super- 
vision. 

And  here  let  us  first  remind  the  cler^  of  the  very  great 
importance  of  that  too  much  neglected  class,  the  teachers  of 
infant  children,  whose  ofiice  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of 
parents,  in  givino;  that  early  bias  on  which  so  much  depends. 
•*  In  many  p&ces, '  says  Mr.  Tremenheere,  "  the  children  of  the 
poor  when  first  sent  to  school  have  acquired  every  habit  of  which 
it  is  desirable  as  soon  as  possible  to  divest  them.  Up  to  that 
period  of  their  lives  they  have  probably  known  no  other  control 
than  that  of  children  a  little  older  than  themselves,  or  the 
scarcely  less  capricious  government  of  ill-informed  parents.** 
For  the  eradication  of  these  habits,  great  skill  and  tact,  and, 
above  all,  Christian  temper  is  required.  Direct  religious  instruc- 
tion can  scarcely  be  attempted  at  first,  but  their  moral  sense  is  to 
be  cultivated,  and  moral  habits  formed.  For  instance,  little  acts 
of  obedience  are  required  of  them ;  their  conduct  to  each  other  is 
regulated.  The  teacher  should  be  possessed  of  gentleness  and 
tenderness,  unruffled,  cheerful,  persevering  firmness,  with  which 
to  interrupt  the  wrong  and  enforce  the  right  in  each  action, 
habit,  and  movement,  as  it  arises ;  to  bend  the  child's  will,  and 
establish  the  habit  of  obedience,  founded  on  affection  rather 
than  fear.  The  attention  is  to  be  occupied,  no  injudicious  indul- 
gence tolerated ;  and  the  first  beginnings  of  misconduct  checked, 
not  by  continual  scolding  and  fault  finding,  but  by  a  kind  motherly 
care,  guided  by  Christian  charity.  Such  should  be  the  qualificar 
tion  of  the  teachers  of  infant  children.  There  is  not  a  more 
important  class  of  persons,  nor  one  on  which  the  parochial 
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minister  will  more  profitably  bestow  his  attention  and  encourage^ 
ment.  We  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  regularly  trained  infant 
schoolmistress  who  bears  sway  over  two  or  three  hundred  chil' 
dren ;  but  we  speak  now  more  particularly  of  that  humble  but 
most  valuable  class  of  females,  who  teach  what  are  denominated 
dames'  schools.  In  the  smallest  village  there  is  generally  a  person 
of  this  sort,  and  often  one  of  modest  merit,  who  bv  general  con- 
sent, and  not  without  good  reason,  has  been  selected  by  the 
rustic  parents  as  the  fittest  person  to  take  charge  of  their 
children.  These  persons  deserve  peculiar  attention  as,  in  some 
respects,  the  real  trainers  of  the  people^s  minds.  The  best 
schools  for  very  young  children  are  those  where  the  number  is 
not  so  great,  but  that  the  teacher  may  know  the  character  of 
each  child,  and  be  enabled  to  perform  the  part  of  a  parent  in 
moulding  the  infant  mind.  It  is  not  desirable  to  collect  too 
many  children  together  even  in  a  spacious  room.  Two  or  three 
dames'*  schools  are  better  than  one  li^rge  infant  school.  In  popu- 
lous places  where  there  is  no  alternative,  but  the  establishment 
of  large  infant  schools,  the  want  of  individual  attention  may,  in 
some  degree,  though  very  imperfectly,  be  compensated  by  syste- 
matic management  and  sldll  in  details. 

We  ought  to  have  in  every  diocese  a  good  model  infant  school, 
to  which  the  parochial  clergy  may  send  their  village  schoolmis- 
tresses, brought  up  under  their  own  eye,  to  receive  instruction  in 
those  branches  of  school  teaching  which  are  so  necessary  for  the 
successful  management  of  an  infant  school,  especially  where  the 
pupils  are  numerous.  The  securing  of  proper  persons  to  teach 
our  infant  children  is,  next  to  enabling  the  parents  themselves  to 
instruct  them,  one  of  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  Church. 

Next  in  order  is  the  very  important  business  of  training  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  for  our  more  advanced  school.  What  we 
want  are  holy,  serious  Christians,  worshippers  of  Ood,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us  not  shrink  from  applying  these  terms 
to  the  teachers  of  youth.  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  nntil  our  train- 
ing schools  furnish  such  as  these.  CKve  them  aD  the  skill  and 
competence  you  are  able,  but  be  assured  that  without  godliness 
they  will  not  serve  the  Churches  purpose.  Mere  clever  teachers 
may  inform  the  understanding ;  but  what  is  that,  if  they  have 
done  nothing  bv  their  example  or  influence  to  imbue  their  pupils^ 
souls  with  the  fear  of  Ood ! 

We  have  great  hope,  and  the  various  documents  at  the  head  of 
our  article  afford  satisfactory  reasons  to  believe,  that  a  considera- 
ble advance  is  being  made  in  this  important  department.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  old  Model  School  system,  in  which  men  who 
had  £uled  in  other  professions  were  manufactured  into  school- 
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masters  by  a  few  months"  cramming  with  a  system,  is  now  fully 
admitted ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  if  you  desire  to  have  good 
masters,  you  must  subject  them  to  a  more  lengthened  training. 
^^  The  object  of  a  training  school  is  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  the  schoolmaster,  as  an  enlightened  Christian  entering  on  the 
instruction  of  the  poor  with  religious  devotion  to  his  work/^ 
Little  reflection  is  necessary  to  prove  that  in  three,  or  even  six, 
months  they  cannot  acquire  the  principle,  the  knowledge,  or  the 
skill,  necessary  for  this  difficult  work. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Kaye  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tufihel 
for  their  persevering  exertions  in  the  establishment  of  the  Train- 
ing School  at  Battersea.  Mr.  Allen^s  report  of  this  school  in  the 
Mmutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  is  highly  interesting. 

''  One  cannot  help  feeling,*'  he  eays,  "  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress and  success  of  this  institution,  regarding  it  as  established  by  two 
mdividuals,  not  of  large  means,  but  whose  chief  strength  lay  in  their 
strong  perception  of  and  sympathy  with  the  degraded  and  suffering  con- 
dition of  millions  among  their  fellow-citizens,  and  in  their  determina- 
tion, under  Providence,  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  radical  cure." 

We  readily  accord  to  these  gentlemen  very  great  praise  for 
giving  the  example  of  the  possibility  of  trainmg  a  far  superior 
order  of  masters  to  those  who  have  commonly  had  charge  of  our 
Parochial  Schools.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  that  the  pupils 
at  Battersea  had  been  trained  more  strictly  in  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  English  Church,  and  were  more  fully  prepared 
to  carry  with  them  a  deep  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  Church, 
and  reverence  for  its  formularies,  than  from  the  course  adopted 
we  should  suppose  them  to  have  imbibed. 

In  these  respects,  the  National  Society'^s  Institution  at  Stanley 
Grove  more  nearly  comes  up  to  the  model  of  a  Training  School, 
than  any  yet  established.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  a  principal.  It  required  the 
energy  of  no  ordinary  man  to  carry  out  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Coleridge  is  well  aware  of  its  vast  importance.  He  feels  that  be 
is  the  chief  instnunent  in  a  great  undertaking,  which,  if  successful, 
may  effect  the  most  permanent  benefits  both  to  the  Church  and 
nation. 

We  shall  briefly  describe  the  nature  and  object  of  this  institu- 
tion from  the  report  of  Mr.  Allen. 

*'  Theory  and  Aim  of  the  Institution, — Resting  upon  the  ground,  that 
it  is  the  duty,  and,  by  consequence,  the  right  and  privilege  of  the 
Church  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Coleridge's  efforts  have  been 
maiflly  directed  to  form  the  character  of  his  pupUs  in  accordance  with 
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Church  principles ;  to  raise  up  a  body  of  teachers  who  might  appreciate 
the  scriptural  character  of  the  English  Church,  and  who  should  feel 
themselves  to  be  living,  intelligent,  «nd  responsible  agents,  in  the  carry- 
ing  out  of  her  system.  For  such  an  end  they  must  prove  (so  far  as 
such  result  can  be  secured  by  any  system  of  training  within  the  reach 
of  man)  capable  of  communicating  that  entire  preparation  of  heart  and 
mind  by  which,  with  the  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  the  due  reception 
and  effectual  working  of  the  Gospel  message  may  be  secured.  Account- 
ing it  to  be  the  peculiar  aim  of  Protestantism,  contemplated  as  an 
awakened  energy  of  the  Church,  to  enable  each  man  for  himself  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and  to  ground  that  faith  on  Holy 
Scripture,  Mr.  Coleridge  trusts  that  the  teachers  educated  in  this  insti* 
tution  will  be  skilled  to  cultivate  the  best  fruit  of  the  English  Reform* 
ation,  as  that  which  would  substitute  a  religion  of  light  for  the  darkness 
of  superstition  *.'* 

We  have  no  objection  to  contemplate  Protestantism  as  '^  an 
awakened  energy  of  the  Church,^  or  that  our  faith  should  be 
grounded  on  Holy  Scripture,  though  not  in  the  sense  which  we 
are  sure  neither  Mr.  Allen  nor  Mr.  Ooleridge  means,  that  the 
grand  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  "the  right  of  private 
judgment."" 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  feels  strongly  that  no  number  of  attainments,  nor 
any  facility  in  communicating  them,  can,  of  themselves,  qualify  a 
schoolmaster  for  his  arduous  office ;  and  that  before  we  inquire  into 
the  special  fitness  of  a  teacher,  there  is  needed,  as  an  essential  pre* 
requisite,  a  sound  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  cultivated  understanding— 
a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious  principles,  but  deve* 
loped  by  intellectual  culture.  And  as  the  parochial  schoolmaster  hat 
to  supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to  which  the  better-provided  classes 
owe  so  much,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  what  they  know,  in  those  chiU 
dren  of  the  poor  intrusted  to  him,  he  will  have  to  cultivate  good  habits 
on  the  ground  of  self-respect, — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-con* 
trol,  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness* 
of  decency  and  order ;  he  will  have  to  awaken  in  them  the  faculties  of 
attention  and  memory,  of  reflection  and  judgment :  he  will  have  not 
merely  to  instil  knowledge  and  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but 
to  elicit  and  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking,  to  seek  the  first  dawning 
of  reason,  to  awaken  a  faculty  by  which  truth  may  be  discerned,  a 
faculty  which  be  cannot  give,  but  which  he  will  assuredly  jind^  and  to 
which,  by  continually  presenting  its  proper  counterpart,  he  will  ground 
knowledge  upon  faith,  and  give  to  religious  truth  an  evidence  approach- 
ing to  intuition.  Wherefore  he  specially  needs  to  be  not  simply  a 
seriously- minded  Christian,  but  an  educated  man  *." 

All  this  is  unquestionably  true,  though  we  should  not  perhaps 

«  Minutes  of  the  Privy  CoobcU,  pp.  283,  284.    .  •  lUd.  p.  285. 
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have  expressed  ourselves  in  quite  the  same  words,  or  have  ap- 
peared  to  lean  so  much  to  the  intellectual  part  of  education,  being 
convinced  that  the  grand  desideratum  and  difficulty  is  to  train 
masters  who  shall  fear  God,  and  communicate  the  same  principle 
to  their  pupils  by  contact  and  example  rather  than  instruction. 
However,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  anxious  to  show  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  imputation,  that  he  is  too  highly  cultivating  the  intellect 
of  his  pupils.  In  this  we  fully  agree  with  him.  There  is  nothing 
more  superficial  than  the  notion  one  sometimes  hears,  that  a 
schoolmaster  need  know  only  what  he  has  to  teach.  He  ought 
to  have  a  superiority  of  mind  and  strength  of  intellect  which  is 
to  be  acquired  only  by  a  high  degree  of  ciutivation,  and  which  alone 
can  ensure  that  dignity  of  deportment,  that  mixed  gentleness 
and  firmness,  which  is  so  necessary  in  one  who  is  to  guide  the 
minds  of  others. 

"  These  conclusions  will  have  the  greater  force,  when  (to  borrow 
again  Mr.  Coleridge's  words)  we  remember  that  on  the  parochial  school- 
master the  children  of  the  poor  are  too  often  dependent,  not  merely  for 
catechetical  instruction,  but  for  the  first  implantation  of  religious  sen- 
timent. He  has  too  often  to  give  that  first  presumption  in  favour  of 
holy  things  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  of  which 
there  should  be  no  rememberable  beginning;  he  has  to  interpret 
that  sound  of  Sabbath  bells,  which  ought  to  have  a  meaning  to  earliest 
childhood  as  often  as  it  carries  to  the  cottage  its  message  of  peace.  And 
further,  there  is  an  influence  for  good,  which  the  honoured  teacher  may, 
and  ought  to  exercise  over  the  youth  long  after  he  has  quitted  school ; 
an  influence  which  he  can  only  maintain  by  the  ability  to  direct  and 
assist  him  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  child.  So  that,  in  a  word,  the 
Church  schoolmaster  is  not  merely  to  minister  to  the  clergyman  in  some 
of  his  most  arduous  and  important  functions,  the  instruction  of  children 
and  the  guidance  of  youth,  but  also  to  make  up  much  that  is  wanting, 
and  correct  much  that  is  perverse,  in  the  circumstances  and  tendencies 
of  humble  life." 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  training  school  in  the  view  of  its 
principal ;  and  a  most  just  view  it  is.  St.  Mark's  College  is  an 
experiment  in  training  competent  and  religious  masters  for  our 
schools,  who  shall  be  able  to  draw  the  humbler  classes  back  to  the 
side  of  truth  and  religion,  and  train  up  a  generation  better  than 
their  fathers.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  means  adopted 
seem  well  calculated  to  ensure  success.  First,  as  to  the  selection 
of  pupils,  great  care  is  taken  to  inquire  into  their  previous  cha- 
racter :  high  acquirements  are  not  expected. 

*' A  strong,  healthy,  well-grown  lad,  of  amiable  disposition  and  pro- 
mising talents,  who  shows  an  evident  desire  of  knowledge,  and  has 
tn&Ac  a  good  use  of  the  opportunities  which  he  has  already  enjoyed. 
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though  these  may  not  have  heen  great,  is  considered  to  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  youth  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the  design  of  the  institution  *•" 

There  are  at  present  fifty-eight  pupils  in  the  institution.  The 
discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  strict  and  judicious.  They 
are  required  to  rise  early,  to  work  hard ;  their  fare  is  simple,  and 
their  manner  of  life  plain,  though  not  sordid. 

"  The  object  being  to  produce  schoolmasters  for  the  poor,  the  en- 
deavour must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  raise  the  students  morally  and 
intellectually  to  a  certain  standard ;  while,  on  the  other,  we  train  them 
to  the  duties  of  a  lowly  service  ;  not  merely  to  teach  them  hardihood^ 
and  inure  them  to  the  duties  of  a  humble  and  laborious  office,  but  to 
make  them  practically  acquainted  with  that  class  of  the  community 
amongst  whom  they  will  have  to  labour '." 

Their  time  is  divided  between  industrial  occupations  and  intel- 
lectual, four  hours  and  a  half  being  given  to  the  former,  and  seven 
hours  and  a  half  to  study  and  united  devotion.  The  industrial 
occupations  consist  in  the  ordinary  labour  of  cleansing  the  house, 
in  work  done  in  the  farm  and  garden,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,  pigs,  poultry  of  various  kinds.  The  lawns,  shrubberies, 
and  flower-gardens  furnish  abundant  employment  for  those  not 
otherwise  engaged.  Mr.  Coleridge  justly  considers  that  all  these 
occupations  may  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  country  school- 
master. 

We  may  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  Minutes  of  th$ 
Committee  of  Council  contain  some  valuable  information  on  the 
advantages  of  industrial  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  continent ; 
De  FellenbergX  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland;  P6re  Gerard^  »fc 
Fribourg ;  Vehrli's,  at  Kruitzlingen.  There  are  also  several  weB- 
conducted  establishments  of  the  sort  in  Ireland,  especially  that  of 
Templemoyle,  near  Londonderry;  and  in  England  at  Ockham, 
Surrey;  Lindfield,  Sussex;  Winkfield,  Berkshire,  and  Horn, 
Suffolk ;  from  which  it  appears  that,  by  judicious  management, 
the  expense  of  a  common  school  may  be  almost  entirely  defrayed 
by  the  produce  of  a  garden  or  small  farm,  cultivated  by  the  boys 
themselves,  under  tne  superintendence  of  the  master.  This, 
however,  is  a  distinct  brancn.  Industrial  occupations  are  intro- 
duced at  St.  Mark's,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  economy  as  to 
moral  cultivation,  and  apparently  both  there  and  at  the  Battersea 
school  with  the  best  results. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  system  of  in- 
struction exercised  at  St.  Mark^s  :  indeed,  our  object  throughout 
has  been  to  draw  attention  rather  to  the  moral  than  the  intelleo- 

'  Minutef  of  the  Priyy  Council,  p.  S92.  ^  Ibid.  p.  296. 
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tual  part  of  education.  Mr.  Allen^s  skilfully-arranged  papers 
will  snow,  at  a  glance,  that  the  pupils  have  made  very  great  pro* 
gress,  especially  in  knowledge  of  history,  language,  and  theology. 
Their  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  not  so  great.  Their  written 
compositions  show  remarkable  power  of  apprehension,  habits  of 
reflection,  and  discrimination.  But  on  this  subject  we  speak  from 
experience,  as  well  as  testimony,  having  been  ourselves  present  at 
the  examination  of  the  training  pupils  at  St.  Mark^s  in  May,  1843; 
and  never  were  we  better  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of 
any  set  of  boys.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  acquitted  them* 
selves  well  in  their  answers,  and  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  various  departments  of  knowledge  in  which  they  were  exa- 
mined ;  but  what  impressed  us  particularly  was  the  modest  intel- 
ligence of  their  demeanour ;  their  calm,  collected  manner,  without 
a  grain  of  forwardness.  They  gave  the  impression  of  being 
exactly  what  it  was  intended  they  should  be — well-principled^ 
intelligent,  and  earnest-minded  young  men,  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  profe&sion  of  schoolmasters,  with  a  serious  determination  to 
do  their  duty  in  it,  not  merely  as  a  livelihood  but  as  a  calling, — a 
station  of  lite  to  which  they  have  been  called  by  the  providence  of 
God. 

But  ^^  the  keystone  of  the  arch,^  on  which  rests  the  training 
of  these  youths,  is  that  which,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times, 
has  been  ostensibly  at  least,  and  in  many  cases  we  trust  really^ 
the  principle  of  education.  What  has  at  our  universities  been  m 
too  many  cases  suffered  to  lapse  into  a  formal  ceremony,  is  at  St. 
Mark''s  training-school  again  restored  to  life  and  vigour,  and 
made  an  effective  instrument  of  spiritual  training.  We  mean  the 
daily  service  of  the  Church,  At  nine  each  morning  all  the  pupils 
of  the  college  attend  the  Church  service  in  the  college  chapel : 
and  we  speak  as  eye-witnesses  when  we  say,  that  in  no  church  or 
cathedral  that  we  have  seen  is  the  service  performed  in  so  admi- 
rable and  devotional  a  manner.  Too  generaUy  in  our  parish 
churches  the  peculiar  beauties  and  solemnities  of  our  Liturgy  are 
little  attended  to :  while  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  the  little 
interest  in  the  worship  exhibited  often  by  the  choir  renders  the 
beautiful  service  devoid  of  all  sympathy  or  devotion.  But  at  St. 
Mark''s  we  see  what  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  really 
is  when  joined  in  by  a  congregation  in  good  earnest,  endeavouring 
to  serve  God  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able,  and  to  worship 
Him  with  the  heart  and  understanding.  To  hear  the  pupils, 
together  with  the  children  of  the  practising  school,  chaunt  the 
Psalms,  unaccompanied  by  any  organ,  but  still  in  admirable  tone, 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  with  zeal  and  energy,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  scenes  that  can  be  witnessed.    And  the  ten- 
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dency  of  such  trainiDg  is  ioTaluable.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
any  thing  more  beneficial  to  the  Church  than  to  possess  a  body 
of  schoolmasters,  accustomed  not  only  to  devotional  habits  as 
individuals,  but  trained  to  such  habits  in  unison  with  a  hearty 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  admirable  Liturgy,  and  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  its  formularies,  practices,  and  liturgical  disci- 
pline, imbued  thoroughly  with  the  characteristic  and  pervading 
spirit  of  our  National  Church.  And  secondarily  only  to  this,  we 
know  nothing  more  important,  with  reference  to  present  circum* 
stances,  than  that  our  schoolmasters  should  be  qusJified  to  aid  the 
parochial  minister  in  inducing  the  congregation,  especially  the 
younger  branches,  by  their  example  and  instruction,  to  enter  with 
earnestness  into  Uie  pubUo  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

That^  which  above  aU  thingn  is  mott  necessary  in  the  education  of 
youths  is  to  train  them  up  to  be  worshippers  of  God.  We  shall 
have  done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  the  Christian  education 
of  children  unless  we  have  accomjmshed  this  object.  All  the 
information  we  can  give  them,  even  on  religious  subjects,  will  be 
of  no  avail  if  this  vital  requirement  is  omitted.  This  is  a  point 
which  we  conceive  demands  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all 
who  desire  to  aid  in  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  rising  gene^ 
ration.  We  must  make  tiem  worshippers  of  God:  and  in  order  to 
make  them  so,  it  is  not  enough  to  take  them  to  Church,  but  we 
must  teach  or  induce  them  to  worship  when  they  get  there ;  which 
we  fear  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  children  in  our  ordinary  schools. 
To  this  end  not  only  must  they  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  service,  but  all  that  they  see  and  hear,  all  that  Uie  senses 
present  to  the  mind,  especially  the  behaviour  of  those  around 
them,  ought  to  be  holy  and  reverential.  They  ought  to  feel  that 
they  are  on  holy  ground,  assembled  together  in  the  immediate 

Eresence  of  their  Maker  to  worship  and  adore  Him.  But  if  there 
e  no  visible  reverence  in  the  congregation,  no  sympathy  of  wor- 
ship, no  fervour  of  devotion ;  if  no  response  of  the  people  follows 
the  solemn  prayers  of  the  Liturgy ;  if,  when  the  praises  of  God  are 
to  be  sung,  tne  children  perceive  their  parents,  teachers,  and 
elders  stand  in  listless  silence ;  if  those  to  whom  they  look  up 
for  example  and  authority  give  few  signs  of  interest,  reverence, 
and  devotion,  it  must  needs  happen  that  the  especial  benefit  of 
public  worship,  as  the  means  ordained  by  God  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  warmth  and  love,  for  sanctifying  our  daily  lives,  and 
training  us  up  for  the  courts  of  heaven,  all  this  will  be  neutralized 
and  lost. 

We  would  with  the  greatest  respect  submit  to  our  reve^ 
rend  brethren,  that  this  is  a  point  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren— ^rather  it  should  be  said  in  the  education  of  all  of 
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which  demands  our  very  serious  thought.  The  deficiency  in 
this  respect  is  so  general  amongst  us,  that  some  perhaps  will 
scarcely  feel  its  existence.  But  we  question  whether  it  is  not 
the  crying  evil  of  the  day  and  of  our  country — toe  mean  the 
irreverence  and  carelessness  and  want  of  reality  in  our  public 
worship.  But  let  us  be  assured  that  it  is  of  little  avail  what 
amount  of  reUgious  knowledge  is  communicated  to  children,  or 
almost  what  amount  of  religious  feeling  is  implanted  in  their 
hearts ;  they  will  quickly  lose  it  all,  if  they  are  deprived  of  the 
sympathy  of  religious  fellowship ;  if  all  around  in  God^s  house 
IS  dead  and  cold  and  unreal.  A  chill  will  settle  on  their  hearts,  a 
deadness  will  come  over  their  feelings,  nay,  their  very  knowledge 
vnll  be  turned  to  their  destruction,  unless  this,  the  food  and 
sustenance  of  their  souls,  be  afforded  them. 

The  question  is,  how  a  generation  in  itself  cold  and  irre- 
verent shall  train  up  children  to  be  godly  and  earnest  in  religion. 
We  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  steps  is  a  very  great 
alteration,  not  in  the  form,  but  in  the  character  and  tone  of  our 
public  worship ;  and  therefore,  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  very 
highest  feature  in  a  training  school,  that  it  should  rear  up  a 
body  of  young  men  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Church,  especially  as  regards  her  public  services,  intimately 
acquainted  with  tneir  meaning  and  value,  sensible  of  their  spiri- 
tualizing power,  and  prepared  to  aid  the  parochial  minister  in 
training  up  the  children  of  our  people  in  the  same  spirit. 

If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  training  school  at 
St.  Mark^s  shall  prove  a  successful  experiment,  we  trust  that, 
not  only  will  it  be  put  on  a  more  extensive  footing,  for  we  believe 
that  double  the  number  of  pupils  at  least  might  be  trained  by 
the  same  staff  of  masters,  but  also  that  it  will  be  a  model  for 
similar  establishments  in  the  country.  A  training  school  for 
each  diocese  is  perhaps  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But 
populous  dioceses  Uke  those  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  York,  and 
Kipon,  might  each  well  maintain  one,  and  others  might  be  united 
together,  as  Winchester  and  Salisbury. 

From  the  reports  before  us,  as  well  as  from  other  means  of 
information,  it  would  appear  that  the  diocesan  training  schools 
are  not  generally  supported  with  the  liberality  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  them  with  St.  Markka, 
because,  while  the  latter  has  had  every  possible  advantage,  and 
no  expense  has  been  spared,  many  of  the  diocesan  training 
schools  have  had  to  struggle  for  a  bare  existence.  The  establish- 
ment at  Wells,  after  having  been  maintained  for  the  last  year  by 
the  liberality  of  a  single  individual,  has  been  sufiered  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 
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Except  in  cases  where  some  radically  false  step  has  been 
taken,  which  may  render  it  impossible  to  correct,  without  break- 
ing up,  the  establishment,  we  should  strongly  deprecate  the  dis- 
continuance of  any  training  school.  There  are  not  at  all  too  many 
to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  masters.  It  is  impossible  that 
Chelsea  and  Battersea  can  supply  any  thing  like  the  number 
required.  If  the  clergy  and  churchmen  of  a  diocese  desire 
good  masters,  they  must  train  them  for  themselves. 

A  Pamphlet '  of  excellent  tendency  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Mathison,  a  gentleman,  to  whose  zeal  and  perseverance  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  the  vigorous  steps  recently 
taken  by  the  Church,  for  the  training  of  Masters  in  Diocesan 
Schools.  He  states,  that  in  Prussia  the  received  calculation  is, 
that  in  every  hundred  schools,  four  vacancies  for  masters  annually 
occur.  In  England,  where  the  insufficiency  of  existing  masters 
becomes  daily  more  palpable,  in  proportion  as  our  work 
advances,  and  new  schools  are  continually  springing  up,  four  per 
cent,  will  be  a  very  low  average ;  but  it  may  serve  for  the  basis 
of  a  calculation.  The  number  of  National  and  Parochial  Schools 
amounts  to  12,000 ;  and  this,  exclusively  of  private  and  middle 
schools.  So  that  for  the  Parochial  Schools  alone,  480  masters 
at  least  would  be  required  annually ;  whereas  the  number  now 
supplied,  by  all  the  existing  Training  Schools,  is  under  200. 
Evidently,  therefore,  it  would  be  most  unwise,  except  under  very 
pressing  circumstances,  to  give  up  any  of  the  existing  Training 
Schools. 

The  success  of  the  training  school  at  Chelsea  having  proved 
the  excellence  of  the  system,  the  greatest  exertions  ought  now  to 
be  made  to  bring  the  diocesan  institutions  to  the  same  state  of 
efficiency.  The  National  Society  itself  is  to  a  great  degree  conn 
promised ;  since  the  diocesan  training  schools  were  formed,  prin- 
cipally at  the  earnest  suggestions  of  the  Society^s  Committee  of 
Inquiry  and  Correspondence.  It  would  not  be  fair  in  them  to 
throw  these  establishments  overboard :  and  they,  on  their  part, 
are  most  desirous  of  aid  and  co-operation.  One  thing  specially 
required  for  the  success  of  such  institutions  is  strict  mspection 
from  without.  The  local  managers  get  hampered  with  private 
interests.  They  see  that  changes  are  required,  but  do  not  know 
how  to  effect  them.  They  could  easily  set  another  training 
school  right,  but  not  their  own.  What  is  wanted,  is  a  firm  and 
conscientious  inspector,  who  shall  look  thoroughly  into  the  esta- 
blishment, and  report  faithfully  on  its  condition.     We  apprehend 

*  How  can  the  Church  Edncatfl  the  Ptoplc  ?— RiTingtons. 
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that  the  managers  of  the  diocesan  training  schools  Would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  such  assistance  from  the  Parent  Society. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  formed  by  Mr.  Kaye  Shuttle- 
worth  at  lUttersea,  and  now  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  National  Society,  we  have  great  misgivings  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  plan  proposed ;  except,  indeed,  as  a  mere  expedient  of 
temporary  nece^ity,  in  order  to  furnish  a  supply  of  masters  for 
the  schools  which  are  now  being  founded  in  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  districts.  It  is  understood,  that  the  training  pupils 
are  not  to  be  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
admission;  and  that  they  are  to  remain  no  longer  than  a  year 
under  instruction.  This  may  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
Model-school  system,  for  some  time  adopted  at  the  Society'^s 
central  establishment  in  Westminster,  where  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  schoolmasters  are  sent  for  three  or  six  months,  in  order 
that  they  may  ^Mearn  the  System,'*''  and  be  instructed  in  the 
method  of  managing  the  details  of  a  school.  But  it  will  be  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  regular  training  practised  at  Stanley 
Grove,  and  the  Diocesan  institutions.  And  if  the  Battersea 
School  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  training  establish- 
ments, either  by  diverting  from  them  any  funds,  or  by  diminishing 
the  interest  taken  in  them,  it  will  be  productive  of  no  smaU 
mischief.  One  year  at  a  training  school  is  far  too  short  a 
period  for  the  pupils  to  imbibe  those  habits  and  feelings,  and 
modes  of  thought,  which  the  higher  classes  gain  by  an  University 
education,  and  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  future  master 
by  the  discipline  of  a  training  school.  In  fact,  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  such  an  institution  is,  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
knowledge  gained,  or  skill  in  teaching,  as  the  character  impressed 
on  the  inner  man  by  living  in  the  midst  of  right  associations,  at  a 
well-ordered  establishment,  under  the  eye  of  a  superior  of  ability 
and  right  principle.  Teachers  so  trained  become  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Church'*s  official  establishment.  They  go  out  with 
a  hearty  desire  to  aid  God''s  ordained  ministers  in  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  their  duties.  And  going  out  with 
this  feeling,  and  with  well  cultivated  powers,  they  rank  amongst 
the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the  Church'^s  beneficial  influence. 
But  the  mere  residence  of  men  whose  characters  are  already 
formed,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  at  a  large  establishment,  however 
well  conducted,  cannot  be  expected  to  exercise  any  deep  or  lasting 
influence  on  their  habits  and  feelings,  or  to  fill  them  with  that 
religious  devotion  to  the  duties  of  their  calling,  which  is  so 
essential  to  complete  success.  Mr.  Kaye  Shuttleworth,  himself, 
was  convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  short  training. 
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though  constrained  by  circumstances  to  adopt  it.  The  tendency 
to  limit  the  course  of  training  was  brought  about,  says  Mr.  Allen 
in  his  Report,  rather  in  spite  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
Directors,  than  with  their  concurrence.  They  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  private 
resources  alone  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  earnest  wish, 
to  prolong  the  period  of  training  to  two  or  three  years.  We 
trust  that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  will  consider 
well,  before  they  suffer  the  Battersea  plan  to  fix  itself  as  a 
permanent  establishment,  which  shall  in  any  degree  supersede  or 
mterfere  with  the  regular  Training  iSchools. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  Battersea  School  is 
highly  favourable.  ^^The  appointment,  as  principal,  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  Incumbent  of  a  populous  district  in  Stepney,  which  he 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  reclaimed  from  semi-heathenism,  givee 
assurance,^^  says  Mr.  Mathison,  ^'  that  the  formation  of  a  sdf* 
denying  Missionary  character  will  be  aimed  at,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  found  to  adopt  modern  practice  to  Scriptural  precept  *.'' 
This,  after  all,  is  the  true  spirit  with  which  the  Church  Scnool- 
master  must  go  forth  into  the  long  neglected  moral  wastes  of  our 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts ;  and  the  value  of  the  Institu- 
tion will  be  in  exact  proportion  as  it  furnishes  men  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-denial  for  the  Lord^s  sake. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  we  wish  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  account  given  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Kaye 
Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tuffnel,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  \  respecting  an  association  of  persona 
in  Paris  called  ^^  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  or  Christian 
Brothers.^' 

"  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  devote  their  lives  a 
cheerful  sacrifice  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  France,  can 
be  understood  best  by  those  who  have  visited  their  Noviciate  School  in 
Paris.  From  such  persons  we  expect  acquiescence,  ivhen  we  say  that 
their  example  of  Christian  zeal  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  Protes- 
tants. Three  of  the  brothers  of  this  order  are  maintained  for  a  sum, 
which  is  barely  the  stipend  of  one  teacher  of  a  school  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion in  Paris.  Their  manners  are  simple,  affectionate,  and  sincere. 
The  children  are  singularly  attached  to  them.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, when  they  perceive  that  these  good  men  have  no  other  reward  on 
earth  for  their  manifold  labours,  than  that  of  an  approving  conscience. 

**  The  regime  of  the  Noviciate  is  of  considerable  austerity.  They 
rise  at  four ;  they  spend  an  hour  in  private  devotion,  which  is  followed 

»  How  can  the  Cbnrch  Educate  tha  People  ?  p.  43.  ^  Page  229. 
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by  two  hours  of  religious  exercises  in  their  chapel ;  they  breakfast  sooit 
afterwards,  and  are  in  the  day-schools  of  Paris  at  nine;  they  dine  about 
noon,  and  continue  their  attentions  to  the  schools  till  five ;  they  sup  at 
six,  and  then  many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  evening-schools  for 
adults  from  seven  to  nine,  or  from  eight  to  ten,  when  after  prayers  they 
immediately  retire  to  rest. 

'*  No  one  can  enter  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, without  feeling  instinctively  that  he  is  witnessing  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  development  of  Christian  charity. 

**  With  such  motives  should  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and 
especially  those  who  are  called  to  the  arduous  duties  of  training  pauper 
children,  go  forth  to  their  work.  The  path  of  the  teacher  is  strewn 
with  disappointments,  if  he  commence  with  a  mercenary  spirit :  it  is 
full  of  encouragement,  if  he  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity.  No  skill  can  compensate  adequately  for  the  absence  of  a 
pervading  religious  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  school- 
master." 

The  same  gentlenDien  again  allude  to  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
their  second  Keport,  and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their 
efficiency  and  pious  zeal.     Tney  conclude — 

"  We  are  far  from  recommending  the  establishment  of  such  a  school 
[in  England],  to  the  success  of  which  we  think  we  perceive  insurmount- 
able difficulties." 

There  doubtless  are  sood  reasons  for  abstaining  from  such  a 
recommendation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Mathison,  that 
^^  we  are  more  familiar  with  the  corruptions  of  monastic  endow- 
ments than  with  their  excellencies'.^  The  former  were  exag- 
gerated, to  forward  the  mercenary  views  of  those  who  advocated 
their  suppression^  the  latter  were  for  the  same  reason  studiously 
overlooked ;  and  the  unfavourable  impression  thus  made  upon 
the  public  mind,  in  the  days  of  the  Vlllth  Henry,  has  been  but 
little  weakened  since.  An  attempt,  then,  to  revive  them  in  any 
shape,  or  under  any  modification,  could  scarcely  be  recommended. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  there  is  much  in  the  details  of  '^  the  asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Brothers'^  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  uss^es 
or  the  spirit  of  the  English  Church.  But  it  may  not  on  that 
account  be  said,  that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish 
similar  objects  in  a  different  manner.  It  cannot  be  admitted 
that  our  Church  is  unable  to  furnish  men  of  sufficient  self-denial 
to  undertake  the  work.  We  are  as  staunch  Protestants  as  the 
principal  of  St.  Mark'*s  himself,  and  will  never  admit  that  our 
reformed  Church  is  incapable  of  infusing  into  its  members  a 
genuine  self-denying  spirit.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  con- 

*  Page  80. 
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fessed,  that  there  is  sad  want  of  &cility  and  encouragement  for 
such  devotion.  Our  most  ardent  spurits  are  driven  off  to 
Bromanism  or  Dissent  for  want  of  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment. Many  who  would  gladly  devote  their  lives  to  the  labo- 
rious work  of  self-denial,  finding  no  opportunity  in  the  English 
Church,  betake  themselves  to  the  ranks  of  Methodism,  where  they 
are  employed  as  class-readers,  or  in  preaching  the  Gk)^l  in  the 
hearts  of  our  neglected  cities,  or  tne  depths  of  our  collieries. 
When  will  the  Church  feel  it  desirable  to  adopt  some  method  of 
engaging  and  disciplining  to  her  service  those  ardent  spirits  who 
long  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God!  What  that 
method  should  be,  we  do  not  venture  to  determine.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  consider,  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  allow 
the  appointment,  under  a  system  of  judicious  preparatory  train- 
ing, of  some  subordinate  officers,  sucn  perhaps  as  the  catechists 
employed  in  the  Colonial  Church,  who  might  act  under  the  license 
of  the  Bishops,  and  the  superintendence  and  controul  of  the 
parochial  clergy. 


Aet.  VI. — 1.  Historie  of  the  Arrivall  of  Edward  IV.  in  Eng- 
land^  and  thefinail  Becouerye  of  his  Kingdomes  from  Henry  Vl. 
A.  D.  M.cccc.Lxxi.     Loudon :  for  the  Camden  Society.  1838. 

2.  A  Chronicle  of  the  first  thirteen  vears  of  the  Beipn  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth.  By  John  Warkworth,  2>.J9.,  Master 
of  St.  Peter*s  College^  Cambridge.  London :  for  the  Camden 
Society.  1839. 

If  the  aggressive  renown  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  has 
not  utterly  devoured  the  credit  of  all  synonymous  associations, 
some  of  our  readers  may  possibly  be  aware  that  there  is  a  Cam- 
den Society  of  London.  This  club  was  instituted  a  few  years 
ago,  for  the  publication  of  early  historical  and  literary  remains ; 
its  complement  of  twelve  hundred  members  was  speedily  made  up, 
and  it  now  requires  some  exertion  and  interest  to  secure  an 
admission  to  its  iKxly.  Since  the  year  1838  it  has  periodically 
sent  forth  to  the  world  such  documents  as  the  council  have 
selected ;  and  though  its  volumes  (like  those  of  most  societies  and 
individuals)  would  furnish  a  few  amusing  additions  to  D'*Israeli'*s 
chapter  on  Literary  Blunders,  yet  they  are  all  of  most  unquestion- 
able interest  and  value.  A  publication,  however,  has  lately  issued 
under  its  warrant,  which  calls  for  a  passing  word  of  more  especial 
notice.  It  consists  of  three  chapters  of  original  letters,  relating 
NO.  II. — ^juLY,  1844.  B  e 
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to  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  mainly  from  the  well> 
known  originals  in  the  Gottonian  Library.  The  editor  has  pre- 
fixed forty-six  lines  of  his  own  observations.  In  this  circum- 
scribed space  he  has  pronounced  the  most  extraordinary  sentence 
ever  put  on  record  by  any  European  writer :  he  has  registered 
his  belief  that  they  contain  notning  untrue.  Historic  doubts 
have  often  been  suggested  on  interesting  points,  and  a  most  libe- 
ral latitude  is  allowed  to  the  paradox  or  partiality  of  an  adventu- 
tons  scribe.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Marat  was  not  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  and  differences  of  opinion  are  known  to 
exist  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.  A  folio  Martyr- 
ology,  published  not  very  long  ago,  includes  a  supplementary  his- 
tory of  those  innocent  victims  who  so  cruelly  suffered  for  having 
effectually  forewarned  the  nation  of  the  Popish  plot.  This  is  a 
considerable  advance  it  must  be  owned ;  but  the  persuasion  that 
Titus  Oates  was  a  persecuted  martyr  is  tame  and  spiritless 
compared  with  the  beUef  that  Richard  Layton  wrote  truth  to 
Thomas  Cromwell. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  quarrel  with  the  editor's  senti- 
ment, that  the  destruction  of  religious  houses  was  ^'  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  conferred  upon  us  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  this  island.^  It  is  probable  that 
others  may  look  on  the  event  with  less  transport  and  more 
doubt ;  but  this  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  a  matter  on  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  come  to  any  general  agreement.  What 
we  are  surprised  at  is,  that  any  one  in  such  an  investigation 
should  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  letters  referred  to.  If 
documents  of  this  nature  are  to  be  received  as  evidence,  there 
are  others  equally  authentic  and  more  decisive.  The  editor  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  publishing  a  collection  of  surrenders, 
signed  by  the  prior,  sub>prior,  and  brethren,  and  sealed  with  the 
convent  seals  of  the  respective  foundations ;  in  which  the  memo- 
rialists confess  that  they  have  always  vainly,  detestably,  and  un- 
godly employed  their  yearly  revenues  in  the  continual  ingurgita- 
tion  and  farcing  qf  their  carrion  bodies,  and  in  others  the  sup- 

Eorters  of  their  voluptuose  and  carnal  appetites,  solicit  the  king's 
ighness'  most  gracious  pardon  for  their  horrible  abominations 
and  execrable  persuasions  of  his  grace's  subjects  to  detestable 
errora  for  their  owi^  damnable  lucre ;  and  petition  that  his  grace 
of  his  most  excellent  wisdom  will  graciously  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  goods  moveable  and  immoveable  to  the  said  houses  apper- 
taining. Surely  such  confessions  supersede  the  necessity  either 
of  witnesses  or  verdict.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  come  to  any  charita- 
ble conclusion.  Had  the  editor  been  unknovm  or  inexperienced, 
we  might  have  imagined  that  he  had  not  informed  himself  of  the 
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occasions  on  which  these  precious  letters  were  composed,  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  sent,  and  the  parties  by  whom  they 
were  written,  and  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  the  gen- 
tleman who  edits  these  volumes  is  an  earnest  and  practised  anti- 
quarian, and  one  with  whose  name  every  student  in  such  literature 
is  acquainted.  If  he  has  been  ironical,  he  has  expressed  himself 
too  covertly ;  if  serious,  he  should  have  defended  his  position. 
On  a  future  opportunity  we  may  recur  to  this  subject,  and  we 
are  ready  to  gibbet  Master  Gromweirs  visitors  to  the  hearths 
content  of  all  their  admirers,  if  no  more  contagious  popular  delu- 
sion should  intervene  to  demand  our  attention  . 

We  quit  the  matter  the  more  readily  at  present,  because  we 
had  no  intention  of  taking  it  up;  its  mention  was  incidentallj 
suggested  to  us  by  the  two  publications,  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article,  and  the  contents  of  which  will  more 
fully  appear  in  the  following  pages.  Every  one  is  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  uncertainty  which  characterizes  the  annals  of 
our  country  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
every  historian  has  recorded  his  regret  and  perplexity,  and  every 
reader  is  left  to  the  task  of  forming  in  a  great  measure  his  own 
theory  in  explanation  of  such  evente  as  are  related  most  fully,  and 
guessing  at  the  circumstances  of  such  as  are  barely  mentioned. 
Yet  this  cannot  arise  from  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  subject ; 
a  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  is  certainly  not  long  enough  to 
throw  round  any  dynasty  or  revolution  the  prescriptive  ambiguity 
of  primaeval  gloom  ;  and  indeed,  in  some  respects,  we  know  more 
of  the  century  preceding.  Nor  has  any  accident  deprived  us  of 
our  records  or  our  recorders.  The  White  Tower  was  not  bumii 
by  Van  Tromp;  nor  did  any  mediaeval  Tacitus  perish  in  the 
libraries  of  Glastonbury  or  St.  Edronnd^s.  Neither  is  it  that 
no  observer  ever  chronided  the  events  of  his  times.  We  possess 
at  least  as  many  contemporary  pictures  of  these  few  decades  as 
of  any  similar  period.  Our  pufpose  in  these  sheets  is  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  tne  original  authorities  for  this 
portion  of  English  history,  to  point  oat  the  additions  which  have 
been  successively  made  to  them,  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which 
modem  historians  have  variously  employed  their  materials,  ta 
embody  so  much  narrative  as  will  render  our  remarks  more  per- 
spicuous and  less  Ceitiguing,  and  to  offer  such  observations  of  our 
own  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

*  Since  the  above  passage  was  written .  we  have  seen  that  in  the  volume  of  the 
Camden  publications  immediately  sacceeding  that  in  qaestion,  the  Conncil  of  the 
Society  have  inserted  an  advertisement,  desiring  it  to  be  understood,  **  that  they  are 
not  an&werable  for  any  opinions  or  observations  that  may  appear  in  the  Society's  pub- 
lications, the  editors  of  the  several  works  being  alone  feiponaible  fat  the  same." 

£e2 
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"  The  Wars  of  the  Roses,*"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  fill  an 
isolated  space  between  the  cessation  of  Latin  annalists  and  the 
rise  of  English  historians.^^  Speaking  generally,  this  is  true ;  but, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  there  are  Latin  chronicles  of  considera- 
ble importance  which  treat  of  these  troubles,  and  there  are 
English  writers  of  much  value,  though  not  strictly  to  be  called 
historians.  Far  more  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the 
sources  of  history,  than  was  the  case  with  students  in  this  branch 
of  literature  thirty  years  ago.  A  reference  to  Rapin  or  Robert- 
»on  is  not  now  considered  as  final,  and  even  Hume's  award  is 
known  to  exhibit  the  moderation  of  philosophy  without  always 
combining  its  impartiality  and  justice.  Still  there  must  be  nar- 
row limits  to  this  practice  of  private  inquiry.  Few  men  possess 
the  privilege  of  access  to  onginal  authorities;  fewer  still  the 
power,  or  the  wish,  to  employ  it,  and  a  general  spirit  of  indefinite 
scepticism  on  any  subject  is  so  often  productive  of  discredit  and 
discomfort,  that  it  would  be  well  exchanged  even  for  a  mistaken 
credulity.  The  majority  of  readers  will  always  be  content  with 
a  single  historian,  perhaps  taken  indiscriminately,  or  possibly 
selected  from  a  similarity  of  political  views ;  and  by  him  they  wiU 
be  guided  in  their  opinion  ot  the  past.  It  is  acknowledged  that 
a  contemporary  writer  is  not  always  the  safest  authority.  He 
may  probably,  though  not  certainly,  have  greater  opportunities  of 
asceilaining  the  truth ;  but  this  advantage  is  likely  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  inducements  he  may  have  to  conceal 
it.  It  is  posterity  which  is  to  judge,  sine  timore  et  metu^  et  rursus^ 
sine  odio  aiU  inmdia ;  what  the  contemporary  annalist  is  to  supply 
is  the  groundwork  of  events  and  dates.  As  long  as  these  are 
transmitted  with  tolerable  fidelity,  the  history  of  the  times  can 
neither  be  altogether  uncertain  nor  obscure,  though  a  confused 
and  rapid  succession  of  incidents  may  baffle  the  modem  historian 
in  his  endeavour  to  detect  the  motives  of  the  actors,  or  collect  the 
circumstances  of  their  deeds.  Our  opinion  of  such  a  writer  will 
be  formed  from  his  selection  of  authorities,  and  his  use  of  them. 
Historians  are  now  less  given  than  formerly  to  quoting  each 
other,  and  are  more  scrupulous  in  referring  to  the  original 
sources  of  information.  They  have  also  availed  themselves  of 
the  national  archives  to  an  extent  which  their  predecessors  little 
thought  of,  and  had  never  the  means  of  reaching.  In  Turner, 
Mackintosh,  and  Lingard,  the  reader  will  meet  pages  after  pages 
resting  solely  on  references  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  the  Sta- 
tutes of  the  Realm,  and  Rymers's  Foedera ;  which  collections, 
together  with  Wilkins'  Concilia,  form  an  outline  map  of  English 
mediaeval  history.  In  addition  to  these  documents,  the  principal 
authorities  for  the  period  between  the  marriage  of  Henry  V  I.  and 
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the  battle  of  Bosworth-field  are  as  follows : — 1.  Whethamstede. 
2.  William  de  Wyrcestre.  3.  Historiffi  Groylandensis  Gontinu- 
ator.  4.  Chronicle  in  Leland.  5.  Chronicle  in  Harleian  MSS. 
6.  Hearne's  Fragment.  7.  Fabyan.  8.  Original  Letters;  Fenn 
and  Ellis.  We  will  now  subjoin  a  short  account  of  these  autho- 
rities, that  their  probable  worth  may  be  more  easily  estimated. 

The  writer  cited  by  the  title  of  Whethamstede  was  a  monk 
of  St.  Alban'^s,  named  John  Bostok,  who  derives  his  usual  appel- 
lation from  the  little  village  near  St.  Alban'^s  where  he  was  bom. 
In  the.  year  1382  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  shortly  after 
became  prior  of  Tynemouth  in  Northumberland,  a  cell  attached 
to  his  abbey.  From  this  post  he  was  elected  to  be  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  in  1420,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  delegated 
to  the  Council  of  Sienna.  Owing  to  some  differences  within  the 
monastery,  he  resigned  his  charge  of  the  house  in  1440,  and 
retired  for  eleven  years  into  the  country.  In  1451,  however,  he 
was  re-elected,  and  retained  his  office  till  his  death,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  in  the  year  1464*.  His  Chronicon  extends  from 
the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban'^s  to  the  battle  of  Ferrybridge  and 
the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.,  and  he  thus  confines  himself 
strictly  to  the  events  of  his  own  times.  Although,  like  most  of 
these  chronicles,  it  was  intended  for  a  register  of  the  private 
affairs  of  the  abbey,  as  much  as  for  those  of  the  nation,  yet  the 
situation  of  St.  AlbanX  which  made  it  so  often  the  seat  of  war, 
^ve  more  than  the  usual  opportunities  to  the  abbot  of  witness- 
mg  the  great  public  events  of  the  times.  He  was  evidently  pre- 
sent at  both  the  battles  fought  in  the  town,  which  he  descnbes 
with  some  minuteness,  though  with  excessive  virulence  against 
the  north-countrymen.  He  had  frequent  personal  interviews  with 
the  royal  and  noble  leaders  of  either  party,  and  speaks  of  his 
receiving  King  Henry  in  the  abbey  in  cameram  suce  solitce  hospi- 
tacionis.  His  advantages,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  were  consi- 
derable.* He  had  been  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  good  old 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  in  his  fondness  for  letters  often  visited 
him  at  the  abbey,  and  encouraged  him  in  the  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  books  for  his  Ubrary.  So  zealously  did  the  abbot 
second  his  noble  patron,  as  to  neglect  in  those  studies  the  super- 
intendence of  the  monastic  estates,  and  to  excite,  it  is  said,  those 
complaints  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  above  alluded  to. 
His  history  displays  this  turn  of  his  character  very  peculiarly  ;  it 
is  written  in  a  most  florid  and  amusing  style,  crowded  with  quota- 
tions as  well  from  all  daases  of  profane  writers  as  from  the  Vul- 
gate, and  interspersed  with  long  speeches,  which  he  puts  into 

*  It  is  with  reference  to  this  circoinstancf  that  certain  monastic  inttrumenta  in  (he 
chronicle  are  dated  by  the  yemn,  **  teeunda  prahtUmU  Johannia  de  Whethamstcdt.** 
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the  mouth  of  kings  and  captains,  but  most  frequently  into  his 
own.  He  writes  in  the  third  person  ;  but  the  A  bbas  8.  Albani 
is  repeatedly  introduced,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing an  oration  which  the  writer  describes  as  most  affecting  and 
energetic.  After  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban'*s,  when  the  bodies 
of  Somerset,  Northumberland,  and  Clifford,  were  lying  exposed 
in  the  streets  {in  capite  platearum),  he  boldly  went  to  the  Duke 
of  York  (Tobiw  moris  rememorans)^  and  after  quoting  the  ex* 
amples  of  ^neas,  AchiUes,  and  Csesar,  he  prays  him  to  remove 
the  interdict  from  the  bodies,  lest,  like  Greon,  he  be  j>ut  to 
death  by  Theseus.  The  intercession,  in  whatever  form  it  was 
really  made,  was  successful,  and  Whethamstede  buried  the  noble 
dead  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  his  church — in  lineali  ordine^  juxta 
statum  0t  gradvm  et  honorem  dignitatis  sttcB,  With  albwanoe 
for  this  rhetorical  taste,  his  chronicle  may  be  pretty  safely  cre- 
dited ;  his  bias  is  towards  the  Yorkists,  though  not  violently  so, 
and  seems  to  arise  principally  from  the  inclination  towards  that 
party  shown  by  most  of  the  old  Duke  of  Gloucester'^s  friends, 
and  from  the  outrageous  animosity  which  he  felt  towards  those 
bands  of  northern  plunderers  who  so  steadily  supported  Queen 
Margaret.  It  should  be  added,  that  he  has  inserted  and  pre- 
served some  original  documents ;  as,  for  instance,  the  award  of 
Henry  on  the  differences  between  the  nobles  in  1458,  and  the 
letter  to  the  king  from  the  insurgent  lords,  said  to  have  been 
maliciously  kept  back,  before  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban^s '. 

The  next  reference  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  inquisitive 
reader  of  English  history,  is  that  to  William  de  Wyrcestre. 
This  writer,  whose  name  was  William  Botoner,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1415 ;  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  four  or  five  years  at  his 
studies.  He  then  went  down  to  Sir  John  Fastolf,  his  patron, 
who  lived  in  Norfolk,  where  he  employed  himself  as  an  anti- 
quary and  ecclesiologist.  He  travelled  all  about  Norfolk  first, 
and  then  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  collecting  legends, 
extracting  records,  and  measuring  churches.  As  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  in  those  days  of  '^  reading  a  paper,^^  he  contented 
himself  with  writing  an  Itinerarium^  which  still  remains  in  his 
autograph,  in  the  precious  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge.  It  is  written  on  scraps  of  paper  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  on  the  backs  of  letters  still  retaining  the  marks  of  their 
original  foldings,  and  obviously  on  whatever  came  to  hand.  A 
late  publication  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  throws  much 

'  This  identical  letter,  on  the  miscarriage  of  which  was  charged  so  much  bloodshed^ 
was,  within  a  few  years,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  descendanta  of  the  person 
aoeused  of  withholding  it. 
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light  on  this  performance,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  on 
the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  present 
during  the  building  of  Redcliif  Church,  Bristol,  and  that  his 
inquisitiveness  was  such,  that  he  copied  down  from  the  mason^s 
mouth  (in  EngUsh,  for  he  could  not  put  it  into  Latin)  a  list  of 
twenty  or  thirty  mouldings  of  the  north  porch.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  treatises  on  various  philosophical  and  topographical  subjects, 
but  the  work  with  which  we  are  here  concerned  is  his  Annale$ 
Berum  Angli<uirum.  This  chronicle  extends  from  the  yealr 
ld24<  to  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IV.  It  is  not  written  like  tt 
history,  but  deserves  strictly  the  name  of  annals ;  two  or  thre^ 
lines  comprise  the  events  of  their  respective  years  through  most 
of  the  early  part,  but  he  relates  the  revolution  of  139^  much 
more  particularly,  and  inserts  the  articles  exhibited  against 
Richard  II.,  who,  he  adds,  died  {pbiU)  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
]  400,  and  was  buried  at  Langley.  From  this  period  the  chronicle 
proceeds  a  little  more  fully  than  before,  to  the  year  1449,  when 
it  details  circumstantially  the  impeachment  and  execution  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade.  It  then  passes 
rapidly,  without  any  mention  of  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars, 
or  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban'*s,  to  the  year  1459,  when  it 
states  the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  York  at  Coventry,  and  gives 
the  names  of  his  adherents  included  in  the  sentence.  The 
succession  of  events,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  narrative,  is 
then  more  continuously  marked  ;  and  we  have  the  death  of  York 
at  Wakefield,  the  arrival  of  Edward  in  London,  and  the  battle  of 
Towton  and  its  consequences,  described  comparatively  at  length. 
The  impression  of  the  reader  on  first  examining  this  chronicle, 
would  probably  be  some  surprise  at  the  authority  given  to  it  by 
the  frequent  references  of  Lingard  and  Turner ;  but  it  should  m 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  brief,  it  is  much  more  to  the  point  than 
many  of  these  documents,  and  conveys  sometimes  a  very  important 
hint  in  two  or  three  words.  The  writer  was  very  curious  after 
information,  both  by  nature  and  profession,  and  was  not  living  in 
a  cloister,  but  abroad  in  the  world.  After  relating  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban'*s,  he  volunteers  one  of  his  few  remarks,  ^iz^ 
that  the  Queen  ruined  her  cause  by  not  marching  straight  to 
London.  Et  hocfuit  destrudio  regis  Henrici  et  regince  sucb  ;  nam 
si  venissent  cum  exeroitu  sua  Londoniam^  omnia  hahmsseni  ad 
eorum  libitum.  Now  here  he  is  probably  speaking  from  his  own 
observation  of  the  things  around  him,  for  when  he  describes  the 
advance  of  Edward  to  the  city  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  and 
states  that  the  people  were  assembled  in  a  large  field  beyond 
Clerkenwell,  where  they  all  saluted  him  kin^,  he  adds,  interfui 
ei  atuUvi  $i  descendi  ewm  ei$  coniinuo  in  eivtkUmn.    On  another 
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occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Lord  Scales,  he  says, 
^^  I  saw  him  lying  dead  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  porch  of 
St.  Mary  Overy,  in  Southwark  C  and  he  seenis  to  have  made 

f)articular  inquiries  as  to  the  exact  circumstances  of  his  murder, 
or  he  says  that  it  occurred  in  canflictu  vel  insuUu  per  nautas 
eomitum  Warwid  et  Marchice^  and  in  the  night,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  just  under  the  wall  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester''s 
palace,  and  while  the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  escaping  to  the 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster.  Again,  though  he  devotes  but  three 
or  four  lines  to  the  mention  of  that  important  parliament  of 
October  1460,  yet  in  one  short  sentence  he  conveys  the  weighty 
information  that  this  first  solemn  claim  of  York  to  the  throne 
was  at  all  events  not  favourably  received  then ;  et  illo  die  patAci 
daminarum  siH  (i.  e.  illi)  favebantj  sed  solummodo  absentabant.  It 
is  clear  that  considerable  authority  must  be  attached  to  a  writer, 
who  states  in  the  simplest  language,  and  with  all  apparent 
sincerity,  what  he  had  unquestionable  means  of  learning.  Tnough 
he  is  believed  to  have  lived  on  till  the  latter  years  of  this  century, 
vet  his  chronicle  is  not  continued  through  that  dark  period ;  the 
last  political  fact  recorded,  is  the  expedition  of  five  thousand  men, 
under  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Lord  Scales,  to  intercept  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Margaret,  in  October  1468.  There  follows  a 
mention  of  three  events  of  the  vear  1491  :  viz.  the  death  of 
Bishop  AiUington  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  the  admission  of  Hum- 
phrey Pole,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Suffolk,  into  holy 
orders  by  Bishop  Alcock,  at  Downham ;  and  the  circuit  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Morton  and  Bishop  Fox 
of  Exeter,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  royal  benevolence.  From 
the  character  of  these  events,  and  from  the  language  of  the  register, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  additions  to  the  original, 
or,  at  lill  events,  that  they  did  not  form  part  of  the  ^^  Annales 
Rerum  AngUcarum  *.'' 

*  Accident  hat  preserved  for  us  more  circumstantial  information  respecting  this 
chronicler,  than  is  generally  to  be  found  in  such  cases.  Both  he  and  his  patron  are 
among  the  writers,  whose  private  correspondence  has  been  handed  down  through  four 
centuries  in  the  Paston  Collection  of  Letters.  His  father  was  a  Willinm  of  Worcester, 
so  called,  no  doubt,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  mother  was  Elisabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Botoner,  and  he  was  thus  called  indiscriminately,  by  either  one 
or  other  of  his  parental  names.  He  signs  himself  W.  B.,  or  sometimes  "  W.  Botoner 
dit  Worccstyr."  All  the  intelligence  we  thus  collect  is  of  a  kind  to  increase  his  credit. 
One  of  his  friends  writes  (in  1459),  that  **  Willyam  hath  goon  to  scole  to  a  Lumbard 
called  Karoll  Giles,  to  lern  to  be  red  in  poetre  or  els  in  Frensh ;  and  hath  bought 
diu's  boks  of  him,  for  the  which  he  hath  put  hyroself  in  daunger  (i.  e.  debt)  to 
the  same  Karoll ;  and  he  said  that  he  wold  be  as  feyn  of  a  good  boke  of  Frensh  or  of 
Poetre  as  my  Maister  Fastolf  would  be  to  p*chace  a  faire  Manoir."  It  is  also  clear, 
that  he  was  very  inquisitive  after  the  news  of  the  day :  we  ha?e  letters  addressed  to 
him,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  his  fear  of  thus  committing  political  matter  to 
paper,  but  sends  it  at  his  request ;  and  wa  have  letters  from  him  to  others,  giving 
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We  have  yet  one  more  Latin  chronicle  to  introduce  to  the 
reader,  after  the  discussion  of  which  we  will  relieve  him  from 
such  troublesome  company.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Mait- 
land^s  Dark  Ages^  it  is  probable  that  a  little  more  general  interest 
may  be  taken  even  in  so  very  antiquated  a  foundation  as  the 
Abbey  of  Oroyland.  If  its  ignorant  and  superstitious  inmates, 
however,  had  not  been  at  the  foolish  trouble  of  caring  for  pos- 
terity as  well  as  themselves,  and  transmitting  for  our  benefit  the 
annals  of  their  country,  as  well  as  their  monastic  records,  we 
should  be  under  no  necessity  of  dragging  them  from  their  resting 
place  on  the  present  occasion.  Even  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Alban's  was  not  more  celebrated  for  its  chronicles  than  this  old 
house  in  the  Lincolnshire  marshes.  Ingulphus,  its  Abbot,  com- 
menced its  history  from  716,  and  the  History  of  England  from 
the  year  626,  and  continued  these  two  united  narratives  down  to 
1089.  At  the  request  of  the  Society,  Peter  of  Blois  took  up  the 
chronicle  where  Ingulphus  ceased,  and  continued  it  down  to  the 
year  1117.  For  this  purpose  he  was  furnished  with  all  the 
documents  preserved  in  the  abbey,  and  the  ecclesiastical  informa- 
tion thus  handed  down  to  us  is  extensive  and  valuable ;  but  the 
public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  do  not  receive  any  large  share  of 
the  Archdeacon^s  attention,  though  he  was  m  an  excellent 
position  for  acquiring  the  necessary  information.  Between  the 
period  last  mentioned  and  the  latter  part  of  Stephen's  reign, 
there  is  a  chasm  in  the  chronicle,  which  is  at  length  taken  up 
by  another  hand  at  the  year  1149.  It  was  originally  complete, 
as  we  learn  from  the  writer  himself,  who  says  that  he  commenced 
where  Peter  terminated ;  but  there  is  a  small  deficiency  at  the 
end  of  one  portion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  other.  This  third 
section  of  the  chronicle  extenck  from  1149  to  1470;  and  the 
writer  in  concluding  it  tells  us  the  plan  of  his  work,  and  the 
nature  of  his  authorities.  He  says  that  his  purpose  was  to  write 
a  Concordance  of  the  kines  of  England  and  the  abbots  of  the 
monastery,  with  the  sevenu  incidents  of  their  times,  prout  regni 
vel  loci  concemunt  statum,  which,  he  adds,  was  the  original  intent 
of  the  chronicle.  For  the  early  part  of  his  own  composition  he 
says  he  derived  some  materials  relatione  ceria^  and  some  from 
old  and  worm-eaten  muniments  {papyris).  The  events  of  the 
civil  wars  he  professes  to  detail  from  his  own  experience.  He 
writes  clearly  and  easily,  with  a  bias,  scarcely  perceptible,  to  the 

particular  account!  of  what  was  going  on  in  London  when  he  wai  present,  in  1467-8. 
We  might  even  check  his  annals  by  his  correspondence.  And  if  the  curiosity  of  any 
reader  extends  even  beyond  this,  he  may,  by  referring  to  the  Fastolfe  Inventory  in  the 
Archeeologia,  vol.  xzi.,  inform  himself  of  the  apartment  in  which  V^UIiam  slept  in  hia 
patron's  house,  and  of  every  article  of  fttrniture  in  his  bed-room. 
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YorkistS)  but  gives  more  prominence  generally  to  the  affairs'  of 
the  monastery  than  those  of  the  public.  He  remarks  in  on0 
passage,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  into  a  connected 
history^  the  dry  detached  annals  of  his  predecessors,  which  they 
had  written  non  juxta  aUquatn  historicB  cohcprentiam^  sed  sectrndufm 
quod  (i.  e.  prout)  aliqua  nova  diversis  annorum  interstitiis  emerge 
bani.  Pernaps  the  reader  will  not  be  very  well  pleased,  when  we 
tell  him  that  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  that  Ingul- 
phus  and  Peter,  and  this  anonymous  tertius^  have  merely  been 
cited  as  introductory  ushers  to  the  writer  now  to  be  mentioned. 
This  person,  who  is  emphatically  called  the  Historice  Groylandenh 
sis  Continuator^  though  such  title  is  justly  due  in  common  to  at 
least  two  of  his  predecessors,  was,  as  we  collect  from  his  own 
pages,  a  doctor  in  the  canon  law,  and  a  privy  councillor  of  King 
Edward  IV.  His  continuation  is  short,  reaching  only  from  1458 
to  1486,  but  it  possesses  certain  qualities,  which  have  made  its 
ps^es  some  of  the  most  important  in  our  sources  of  history,  as 
will  presently  more  clearly  appear.  The  writer  starts  with 
remarking,  that  to  the  due  comprehension  of  these  civil  conflicts, 
it  is  requisite  that  some  of  the  final  portions  of  his  predecessors^ 
register  should  be  repeated  with  more  accuracy,  and  he  then 
reverts  (as  above-mentioned)  to  the  year  14<58,  though  the  con- 
clusion of  the  former  section  had  been  at  1470.  The  events  of 
this  period  he  recites  very  briefly  {transso  hoc  leviter)  till  he  gets 
to  1465,  when  he  begins  to  investigate  more  carefully  the  origin 
of  the  differences  between  Warwick  and  Edward,  and  he  then 
proceeds,  with  scarcely  any  intermixture  of  private  matters,  to 
write  the  history  of  all  those  momentous  years  up  to  1 486.  His 
celebrity  and  importance  arise  not  only  from  his  intrinsic  merits, 
but  from  his  standing  almost  alone  at  this  dark  period.  It  will 
be  seen,  that  there  are  several  chronicles  and  records  which  can 
be  compared  throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.;  but  for  the  gloomy  interval  between  the  9th  of  April,  1483, 
and  the  22nd  of  August,  1485,  the  reader  will  observe  the 
references  of  historians  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Croyland  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  And  certain  well- 
known  circumstances  have  so  much  tendency  to  affect  the  credit 
of  More  on  these  points,  that  the  writer  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking,  may  be  almost  said  singly  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
history  of  his  times.  It  is  fortunate  that  so  weighty  a  part 
should  have  fallen  to  so  able  an  actor.  Of  all  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers  who  remain  to  us  he  is  the  best,  and  if  he  had  extended 
his  narrative  over  the  entire  century,  instead  of  confining  himself 
to  twenty  years  of  it,  we  should  not  experience  the  desideratum 
of  one  good  historian  for  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.     Though  of 
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course  a  Yorkist,  he  writes  with  great  moderation,  and,  as  ha 
asserts  himself,  with  freedom  and  sincerity  (libera  voce^  ntdh 
scienter  admixto  mendacio).  His  position  as  a  privy  councillor 
gave  him  excellent  advantages.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  from 
Edward  to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  he  was  evidently  present  with 
the  expedition  against  Louis  XL,  in  1474.  He  writes  sensibly 
and  acutely,  and  if  he  were  but  sceptical  in  his  opinions,  and 
sarcastic  upon  the  Church,  he  might  claim  at  the  hands  even  of 
modern  critics,  the  credit  of  excellent  sense.  Unfortunately  he 
was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  strongly  attached  to  Croyland  Abbey. 
But  though  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Peninsula  have  shown  that 
the  events  of  less  than  thirty  years  may  give  ample  scope  to  the 
most  magnificent  historian,  yet  experience  is  agamst  the  theory 
that  the  space  of  half  as  many  days  is  sufficient  for  the  compilar* 
tion  of  the  history.  And  our  chronicler  of  Croyland  confessea 
that  he  commenced  his  deathless  task,  his  icr^/Lia  cc  oc),  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  completed  it  before  the  end  of  the  month  ! 
Acta  sunt  hcpc  et  expUta  apitd  Crotflaiidiam^  a.d.  mcccclxxxvi^ 
per  spatium  decern  dierum^  quorum  postremus  fuit  ultimus  dies 
mensis  Aprilis  tjusdem  anni ; — ^an  amusing  contrast  to  Oibbon^a 
valediction  to  his  Decline  and  Fall  in  the  acacia-walk  on  the 
ten*ace  at  Lausanne ! 

These  three  Latin  annalists  are  the  more  formal  authorities  for 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  a  few  more  words  will  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  three  minor 
English  chronicles,  which  we  enumerated  in  succession  after  tbenu 
John  Leland,  the  antiquarian,  amongst  the  treasures  of  his  Od- 
lectanea  %  has  given  copious  extracts  from  a  '*'  Booke  of  Croniques,^ 
in  the  library  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  extending  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL  to  the  year  1473.  It  was  soon  seen,  that 
the  latter  portion  of  this  chronicle  contained  the  most  valuable 
information^  and  a  reference  to  it  under  the  name  of  ^^  Leland'a 
Chronicle,"'  quickly  found  its  way  into  the  notes  of  our  modent 
historians  for  the  reign  of  EMwarid  IV.  The  story  of  the  original 
is  briefly  this ;  John  Warkworth,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  college 
from  1473  to  1500,  presented  to  the  library  this  MS.  volume  of 
the  History  of  England,  of  which  the  earlier  part  is  a  compilation 
from  known  sources,  but  this  section,  comprising  the  first  thirteen 
years  of  Edward's  reign,  was  written  by  himself ;  a  fact  which, 
of  course,  gave  it  a  vast  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  MS., 
though  Leland  extracted  most  impartially  from  all  portions  of  it. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  471.  td,  Hearne,  Lond.  1770.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
some  reader  an  hoar's  trouble,  to  mention  that  Wheibamstede  and  W.  de  Wyrcestrt 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Hearne's  volants,  the  laUer  being  appended  to  the  Libir  Nigtr 
ScaccariL 
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Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Camden 
Society  was  a  republication  of  the  whole  of  this  short  chronicle, 
hitherto  accessible  only  in  a  fragmentary  state  in  Leland^s  pages ; 
and  this  is  the  second  of  the  two  works  whose  titles  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article.  The  historical  value  of  this  record  is 
obvious ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  contemporary  of  decent  education 
and  position,  and  with  no  more  partiality  than  every  man  then 
living  must  have  felt  for  one  side  or  the  other.  His  bias  is 
towards  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  zealous  for  learning 
and  letters,  and  a  great  benefactor  to  his  society.  Several  manu- 
scripts of  his  gift  still  remain  in  the  College  library,  with  his 
autograph  dedication  on  the  covers,  preserved  under  slips  of  horn. 
Beyond  these  indications  of  a  studious  and  inquiring  spirit,  we 
have  no  record  of  his  qualifications  for  writing  a  narrative  of  his 
own  time*.  Hitherto  this  narrative  has  been  usually  referred  to 
as  '^Chron.  in  Lei.,''  or  "  Lei.  Collect."' 

The  history  of  the  fifth  chronicle  in  our  list  is  more  curious. 
That  King  Edward  returned  in  J  471  after  his  short  exile ;  that 
in  two  months'  time  he  won  as  many  battles,  annihilated  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  regained  his  crown,  were  facts  always  well  known. 
But  for  the  events  of  these  fifty  days  the  chronicle  in  question, 
though  written  by  an  eye-witness  and  a  personal  attendant  on  the 
sovereign,  was  not  always  made  available  to  its  fullest  extent. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  MS.  of  this  document  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Recorder  Fleetwood,  who  compiled  from  it 
a  little  history  of  his  own,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Holinshed,  the  authority  being  duly  acknowledged  in  the  margin. 
But  it  happened  that  both  the  recorder  himself,  and  the  editor  of 
this  portion  of  Holinshed,  were  alike  inclined  to  extol  the  house 
of  Lancaster  at  the  expense  of  their  old  rivals ;  and  the  Yorkist 
narrative  of  King  Edward's  servant  underwent  so  much  trans- 
formation, during  this  double  process  of  re-arrangement  and  ri- 
daction^  as  to  retain  but  little  likeness  to  its  original  self.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  industrious  Stowe  had  access  to  Fleet- 
wood's books,  where  he  made  a  transcript  of  the  MS. ;  and  this 
copy  of  Stowe's,  in  his  own  handwriting,  found  its  way  through 
Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  into  the  Harleian  library.  Still  it  was  only 
known  to  the  public  through  the  incorporation  of  its  mutilated 
members  in  Holinshed's  chronicles,  until  Sharon  Turner's  saga- 

*  How  little  was  known  of  Leiand's  original,  may  be  seen  from  an  amusing  proof  in 
the  preface  to  the  Fleetwood  MS.  presently  mentioned.  The  editor  (writing  in  1838) 
says,  "  Of  the  chronicler  from  whom  Leland  extracted  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
The  extracts  contain  many  anecdotes  and  minute  particulars,  and  the  spirit  and  feeling 
of  a  contemporary  are  evident  throughout,  but  I  have  not  observed  any  thing  which 
has  enabled  me  to  identify  the  author.*'  In  1839  the  whole  chronicle  was  publlshtd 
under  the  writer's  real  name,  by  the  same  Society. 
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city  and  judgment  detected  the  existence,  and  acknowledged  the 
importance,  of  the  perfect  text.  The  original  is  lost,  or  at  least 
is  not  discoverable  ;  but  the  fidelity  of  Fleetwood's  MS.  and 
Stowe's  transcript  is  demonstrable  by  evidence  as  singular  as 
ever  was  applied  to  the  confirmation  of  history.  On  the  29th  of 
May,  1471,  three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  record  in 
question.  King  Edward  addressed  from  Canterbury  a  despatch  to 
the  authorities  of  Bruges,  thanking  them  for  their  kindness  in  his 
exile,  and  communicating  to  them  his  wonderful  successes  in 
recovering  his  throne.  For  the  further  particulars  of  these 
striking  events  they  are  referred  to  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and 
to  a  document  which  was  an  abridgment,  in  French,  of  this  very 
narrative.  In  the  public  library  at  Ghent  is  preserved  a  contem- 
porary copy  of  this  document  and  the  royal  letter,  illustrated  with 
four  illuminations,  viz.,  the  battles  of  barnet  and  Tewkesbury, 
the  execution  of  Somerset,  and  the  attack  of  Fauconberge  upon 
London.  With  this  Ghent  MS.  Fleetwood's  history,  as  we  now 
possess  it,  almost  exactly  coincides.  Its  publication  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  was  the  first  work  of  the  Camden  Society,  under 
the  title  which  we  have  given  at  the  head  of  our  remarks.  It  is 
thus  tolerably  clear  that  we  possess  this  chapter  of  history  as  it 
was  originally  written,  a  consideration  which  is  agreeable  enough, 
but  which  leaves  untouched  the  question  of  its  intrinsic  credibi- 
lity. The  author  was,  of  course,  an  earnest  partizan,  and  his 
narrative  was  held  to  be  so  unfavourable  (whether  honestly  or 
not)  to  the  opposite  party,  that  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  subjected 
to  revision  by  them.  But  the  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
events  as  they  occurred,  joined  with  acute  power  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  make  this  chronicle  of  the  fifty  days  a 
relic  of  very  great  interest,  and,  after  all  deductions,  of  very  great 
importance.  The  estimate  of  an  author's  character  which  we 
involuntarily  form  from  his  style  is  more  favourable  in  this  case 
than  in  Warkworth's.  The  document  is  generally  cited  under 
the  title  of  "  Fleetwood's  Chronicle,"  or  "  Harl.  MSS." 

The  sixth  given  in  our  list  is  "Heame's  Fragment."  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  piece  of  history  is,  as  its  title  imports,  an 
imperfect  relic.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  life  of  Edward  IV. 
The  author  was  evidently  a  man  of  some  decent  place  about  the 
court,  and  his  intent  may  be  seen,  and  his  character  in  some 
degree  estimated,  from  the  following  extract : — 

*'  Wherefore  my  purpose  is  and  shall  be  (as  towching  the  liffe  of 
King  E.  the  Illlth)  to  write  and  shew  thols  and  such  thinges  the 
which  1  have  herde  of  bis  owne  mowth.  And  also  in  parte  of  suche 
thinges  in  the  which  I  have  been  parsonally  present  aswell  within  the 
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royanlme  as  without  daring  a  certayne  space  most  especiall  from  the 
yere  of  our  Lorde  1468  unto  the  yere  of  our  lord  1482,  in  the  which 
the  forenamid  King  £.  departid  from  this  present  lyffe." 

It  commences  with  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by  Edward  (first 
mentioning  the  date  of  his  birth)  after  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  proceeds  to  detail  rather  minutely,  but  with  a  very 
clear  prejudice  against  Warwick,  the  estrangement  of  this  earl 
from  nis  sovereign.  It  relates  the  preparatory  insurrections  in 
Yorkshire,  but  breaks  off  abruptly  just  before  the  arrival  of  War- 
wick and  Clarence  in  England  in  1470.  Had  it  come  down  t<^ 
us  complete,  it  might  have  been  entitled  to  much  consideration, 
though  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  writer,  and  the 
obvious  controversial  spirit  in  which  he  undertook  the  biography, 
would  always  have  left  it  liable  to  suspicion.  It  was  discovered 
in  an  ancient  MS.  which  Heame  had  borrowed  from  some  learned 
friend  of  his^  and  given  to  the  world  by  this  indefatigable  anti- 
quary by  way  of  filling  up  the  last  five-and-twenty  pages  of  his 
edition  of  Thomas  Sprott  s  chronicle.  From  these  incidents  of 
its  detection  and  publication,  it  is  cited  indiscriminately  by  the 
title  of  "  Hearne'^s  Fragment,**^  or  "  Fragm.  ad  fin.  Sprot.*" 

Of  Fabyan  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  much.  He  is  the  first 
of  those  English  historians  who  are  alluded  to  by  Sir  Jame9 
Mackintosh  as  rising  up  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  But  as 
he  did  not  die  till  the  year  1512,  at  a  respectable  old  age,  he 
must  be  considered  in  part  of  his  history  as  a  contemporary 
authority.  He  calls  his  work  the  Concordance  of  two  histories,  a 
term  which  we  have  before  observed  in  the  Croyland  writers. 
The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  a  connected  history  of  two  sub- 
jects proceeding  by  sections  or  chapters  through  the  contempo- 
raneous events  of  each  alternately,  such  parallel  subjects  bemg 
the  monastery  and  the  kingdom  in  the  Oroyland  case,  and  the 
realms  of  England  and  France  in  Fabyan's.  He  was  by  resi- 
dence a  Londoner,  by  profession  a  cloth-worker,  by  prejudice  a 
Lancastrian.  He  served  the  office  of  sheriff  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  five  years  afterwards  was  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  one  of  the  city  gates  against  the  Cornish  rebels.  His 
original  production  extended  from  the  remotest  English  period 
conceivable  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  Its  celebrity 
arises  from  its  being  the  earliest  example  of  a  complete  history  of 
England  of  such  length  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  but  the  annals 
of  each  reign  or  year,  considered  separately,  are  nearly  as  meagre 
as  those  of  the  most  ancient  Latin  chronicler :  and  especially  in 
the  two  last  reigns,  which  should  be  the  most  valuable,  we  deriTe 
Uttle  information  from  it  beyond  the  ordinary  gossip  of  the  city. 
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It  omits  much  of  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  the  other  con- 
temporary narratives  extant,  and  supplies  but  few  of  their  defi- 
ciencies. 

Original  correspondence,  when  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
get  it  safely  transmitted  to  us,  forms  a  source  of  history  common 
to  all  periods,  and  available  for  the  illustration  of  a  thousand  par* 
ticulars  either  of  domestic  life  or  public  transactions.  In  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  frequently  our  richest 
repertory  of  information ;  and  for  the  dark  and  stormy  years 
now  under  consideration,  we  happily  possess  such  a  collection  of 
it  as  would  be  ill  exchanged  even  for  a  tolerable  history.  Every 
reader  is  acquainted  with  the  two  volumes,  published  by  Fenn,  of 
letters  written  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vl.,  Edward  IV.,  and 
Bichard  III.  The  authenticity  of  these  epistles  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt :  the  rank  and  position  of  the  parties  to  the  correspond-, 
ence  are  the  most  favourable  for  us  that  could  have  happened, 
and  it  certainly  would  have  been  impossible  to  select  a  period  of 
our  country^s  annab  where  their  aid  would  be  more  acceptable. 
Their  utility  may  be  readily  inferred  from  a  ^iclimpse  at  the 
references  in  Turner,  Lingard,  or  Mackintosh.  Yet  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  a  letter  is  not  always,  nor  necessarily,  more 
faithful  or  accurate  than  a  paragraph  of  history.  The  writer  may 
have  as  much  reason  for  deceiving  his  correspondent  as  the  his- 
torian for  misleading  his  reader :  nor  is  a  private  individual  more 
Ukely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  any  event  than  the 
chronicler  who  made  it  his  business  to  investigate  them.  The 
same  tests  of  credibility  must  be  applied  in  both  cases.  John 
Crane  could  only  ascertain  the  number  slain  at  St.  Alban'^s  from 
the  common  report  in  London ;  and  therefore  his  letter,  though 
written  only  two  days  after  the  battle,  may  not  be  infallible 
authority.  The  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  parties,  and  of  each  special  letter.  In  the 
Earl  of  Leicester's  correspondence  we  have  two  epistles  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  addressed  to  the  same  person,  but  one  official 
and  the  other  private ;  one  intended  to  be  overlooked  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  other  to  be  secretly  perused  by  Mr,  Secre- 
tary Walsyngham.  Had  the  first  only  been  extant,  or  inserted 
in  some  history,  we  might  have  drawn  very  inaccurate  conclusions 
from  it.  The  Paston  Letters  are,  fortunately,  as  little  liable  to 
exception  as  could  well  be  hoped. 

There  succeeded  to  Fabyan  a  train  of  Enfi^lish  historians  which 
reached  throughout  the  sixteenth  century.  The  names  of  Rastall, 
Hall,  Grafton,  Holinshed,  Stowe,  and  Speed  are  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  every  one,  though  a  just  appreciation  of  their  several 
pharacters  may  pot  be  equally  universal.    But  we  are  afraid  to 
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continue  so  tiresome  a  subject  as  the  discussion  of  successive 
annalists,  and  we  therefore  now  confine  ourselves  to  remarking, 
that  our  estimate  of  their  value  will  depend  on  the  persuasion  we 
may  entertain  of  their  respective  advantages.  If  we  imagine  (as 
is  very  possible)  that  they  had  access  to  sources  of  information 
now  lost  to  us,  we  must  assign  considerable  weight  to  their  asser* 
tions ;  but  if  we  conclude,  thiftt  for  the  most  part  they  but  copied 
their  immediate  predecessors  or  their  contemporaries,  improving 
perhaps  their  narrative  from  such  oral  traditions  as  were  not  yet 
extinct,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  neglect  them  except  for  the 
periods  at  which  they  were  themselves  living,  or  such  peculiar 
pieces  of  intelligence  as  they  take  an  obvious  interest  in  detail- 
mg.  Hall  is  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  this  list,  and  he 
had  the  fortune  or  merit  to  confine  himself  within  the  (compara- 
tively) narrow  and  practicable  limits  formed  by  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  and  its  absorption  in  the  Tudors.  Stowe,  too, 
from  his  preservation  of  original  documents,  will  be  found  fre- 
quently cited  by  even  recent  historians.  We  have  already  seen 
in  this  paper  that  he  detected  one,  and  another  will  be  mentioned 
presently,  for  which  he  is  also  our  creditor.  Yet  of  neither  of 
these  has  he  availed  himself  in  his  own  chronicle.  There  yet 
remain  two  writers  unmentioned,  to  whose  evidence  modem 
authors  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  appeal,  according  to  the 
taste  or  judgment  of  each.  These  are  Philippe  de  Commmes  and 
Polydore  Vergil.  The  life  of  the  first  is  almost  exactlv  mea- 
sured bv  the  duration  of  these  troubles,  and  so  often  during  the 
eventful  drama  was  the  scene  shifted  to  France,  that  he  may 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  the  countryman  as  well  as  the  contem- 

Eorary  of  the  actors.  He  did  not  actually  witness  the  conflicts, 
ut  he  generally  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  some  of 
the  survivors  a  few  days  after  the  engagement.  He  could  not 
record  his  observations  on  the  feelings  of  the  English  nation,  but 
he  heard  the  remarks  of  others,  and  was  cognizant  of  all  those 
intrigues  at  his  master^s  court  which  accompanied  every  incident 
of  these  struggles.  An  intelligent  Englishman,  resident  in  Lon- 
don fifty  years  ago,  in  communication  with  Louis  XVI IL,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  would  not  be  bad  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolutionary  wars.  Polydore  Vergil  is  of  far  less  value. 
He  wrote  his  Historia  Anglica  (commencing  from  the  earliest 
times)  at  the  request  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  about  the  middle  of 
that  monarchy's  reign.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  adding  to  his  merit  of  unusually  creditable  Latinity  the  recom- 
mendations of  accuracy  and  research ;  but  if  these  advantages 
were  within  his  reach,  he  certainly  did  not  embrace  them.  Though 
the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Richmond  with  Elizabeth  of  York  was 
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presumed  to  unite  the  rival  houses,  and  remove  all  the  feelings 
and  objects  of  party  spirit,  yet  in  effect  it  was  little  else  but  a 
restoration  of  the  line  of  Lancaster.  The  personal  feelings  of 
Henry  VII,  were  transmitted  with  little  qualification  to  his 
descendants,  and  the  influence  of  these  hereditary  sentiments, 
aided  by  the  now  national  legends  of  Richard  of  Gloucester,  the 
last  Yorkist  monarch,  gave  as  virtual  a  predominance  to  Lancas- 
trian spirit  as  had  existed  at  any  time  of  the  previous  century. 
The  ascertainable  bias  of  almost  all  the  writers  of  this  age  is  in 
this  direction.  The  reader  will  now  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
we  have  enumerated  a  list  of  authorities  sufficient  to  furnish  ample 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  times,  and  will  be  surprised  when 
he  turns  over  in  his  mind  the  catalogue  of  doubtful  transactions 
or  unexplained  events.  Perhaps  a  rough  sketch  of  some  of  these 
scenes  will  enable  him  niore  readily  to  remark  the  peculiar  defi- 
ciencies of  our  annals ;  after  giving  which,  we  will  offer  such  few 
observations  on  the  subject  as  may  be  either  of  interest  or  use. 

The  narrative  may,  for  our  purposes,  be  divided  into  four 
periods,  in  each  of  which  the  occurrences  may  be  grouped  round 
certain  central  incidents ;  and  since  battles  are  always  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  history,  as  being  the  issues  generally  of  a  long 
series  of  events,  and  the  cause  of  a  long  train  of  consequences, 
we  will  take  the  four  engagements  of  St.  AlbanX  Northampton, 
Towton,  and  Bamet.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  an  historian  of 
these  wars  to  select  a  judicious  period  for  the  commencement  of 
his  work.  He  would  certainly  have  to  premise  the  irruption  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  which  he  could  hardly  do  without  enter- 
ing on  the  singular  reign  and  character  of  Richard  of  Bourdeaux. 
Nor  could  the  misfortunes  and  deficiencies  of  Henry  of  Windsor 
be  appreciated  without  a  survey  of  the  conquests  of  Henry  of 
Monmouth.  Perhaps  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  century, 
taken  not  very  arbitrarily,  would  be  the  best  limits.  No  such 
infliction,  however,  on  the  reader  is  at  present  contemplated. 

At  the  end  of  May  1445,  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  crowned 
at  Westminster.  Her  husband  had  been  seated  upwards  of 
twenty  years  on  the  English  throne,  where  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  sat  before  him.  The  two  most  powerful  men  m  the 
state  were  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  his 
uncle  and  great  uncle,  the  former  of  them  the  heir-presumptive 
to  the  crown,  and  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  The  Marquis 
of  Suffolk  was  chief  minister.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  an 
orderly  subject  and  an  efficient  soldier,  to  whom  the  king's  ad- 
visers had  entrusted  the  regency  of  France. 

At  the  end  of  May  1455,  Margaret  was  a  fugitive  and  Henry  a 
prisoner ;  Gloucester  had  been  murdered,  nobody  knew  how ;  and 
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Suffolk  executed,  nobody  knew  why.  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  England  in  arms,  and 
France  lost.  Of  these  facts  and  dates,  we  possess  authentic 
records  and  tolerably  full  particulars ;  of  any  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  counseb  which  in  ten  years  produced  such  changes, 
we  are  utterly  destitute. 

The  steps  in  the  mischief  seem  to  be  the  removal  of  the 
Lancastrian  chiefs,  the  alienation  of  the  people  by  the  loss  of 
France,  and  the  rise  of  the  old  Mortimer  family.  On  the  10th 
of  February,  1447,  Gloucester  arrived  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  parliament  there  summoned ;  on 
the  11th,  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason;  on  the  28th,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  peculiar  hardship  in  explaining  the 
transactions  of  those  days  is,  that  we  do  not  know  what  we  have 
to  explain,  nor  whether  we  have  an;^  thing  to  explain  at  all. 
We  have  to  solve  a  theorem  without  a  proposition.  The 
common  law  of  England  most  reasonably  declares  that  there  can 
be  no  coroner'*s  inquest  on  a  murder,  without  the  production  of 
the  body  or  its  fragmentary  representative ;  and  the  jury,  to  be 
quite  sure  that  they  have  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  subject  of 
investigation,  proceed  in  a  body  to  view  the  corpse.  But  no 
such  equitable  grace  is  accorded  to  the  writer  of  mediaeval 
history.  The  mysteries  ascend  in  a  graduated  scale  till  they  are 
lost  in  excessive  nebulosity.  The  end  of  Suffolk  is  an  instance 
of  the  lowest  degree.  We  are  certain  he  was  put  to  death, 
certain  he  was  put  to  death  violently ;  and  we  are  so  thankful  for 
these  two  known  quantities,  that  we  consider  the  problem  easy 
and  the  event  almost  a  natural  one,  though  the  facts,  as  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  can  only  be  paralleled  in  modem  description 
by  imagining  that  Lord  Brougham  while  crossing  to  Havre,  after 
being  supplanted  in  the  chancellorship,  had  his  head  chopped  off 
on  tne  paddle-box  of  the  Grand  Turk  steamer,  and  no  inquiry 
made  about  it.  The  death  of  Gloucester  rises  a  degree  higher 
in  the  scale  of  mysteir.  All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  on  the 
niprht  of  the  27th  of  February,  he  ceased  to  live.  While  we  are 
collecting  the  evidence  for  the  murder,  and  turning  it  upon 
Beaufort,  or  Suffolk,  or  Margaret,  or  on  some  person  or  persons 
unknown,  an  advocate  rises  with  proof  that  he  died  a  natural 
death.  Dr.  Lingard  so  asserts,  relying  on  the  authority  of 
Whethamstede,  who,  as  the  reader  will  collect  from  our  previous 
account  of  him,  is  certainly  important  evidence  in  this  case'. 
Perhaps  the  learned  historian  thinks  this  the  most  effectual 

^  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  cause  is  attributed,  in  almost  the  same  words* 
to  almost  all  these  mysterious  deaths.  The  unfortunate  captive  is  sure  to  expire  firom 
sorrow  and  deipalr  at  his  miserable  drcomstances. 
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hypothesis  to  screen  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester;  though  we 
acknowledge  our  concurrence  in  the  acquittal  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
and  admit  that  the  old  churchman  of  four-score,  buried  in  his 
episcopal  palace,  and  labouring  un^^r  a  painful  and  mortal 
disease,  was  not  Ukely  bo  to  busy  himself  against  a  rival  of 
former  days,  whom  within  six  weeks  he  followed  to  the  grave. 
In  this  case  then,  we  are  holding  a  trial  for  murder,  without  any 
certification  of  violence  committed;  and  after  determining  the 
criminal  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  are  liable  to  be  told  there 
was  never  any  crime.  In  the  case  of  Richard  II.,  we  get  an 
example  of  a  more  exalted  degree  still.  We  are  certain  of 
nothing,  except  that  he  is  not  aUve  now.  On  the  6th  of  Oct. 
1399,  he  was  seen  openly  of  men ;  on  the  12th  of  March,  1400,  a 
corf)se,  purporting  to  be  his,  was  shown  at  St.  Paul'^s,  but  Uie 
countenance  was  aisplayed  only  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  chin; 
and  the  impression  of  the  multitude  was,  that  it  was  not  the  body 
of  their  sovereign.  We  may  think  the  motives  and  the  agents 
in  this  deed  so  obvious  as  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  but  the 
people  did  not ;  and  it  is  an  instance  of  the  state  of  public  feeUng 
at  the  time,  that  they  could  not  unhesitatindy  believe  even  in 
such  an  every-day  occurrence  as  a  murder.  Jbdward  V.  and  his 
brother  disappear  in  a  similar  manner,  with  this  additional 
mystery,  that  they  are  not  only  never  seen,  or  supposed  to  be 
seen,  dead ;  but  that  they,  or  persons  supposed  to  be  they,  re- 
appear alive.  Nor  are  we  better  informed  now  than  in  times 
past.  The  latest  edition  of  the  latest  history  contains  excursive 
arguments  on  each  of  these  two  questions,  and  will  still  be  con- 
sidered by  many  to  leave  the  case  as  it  found  it.  But  it  was 
discovered  that  the  excessive  secrecy  of  villainy  defeated  its  own 
objects,  and  that  a  murder  was  profitless  u  the  victim  was 
believed  still  to  be  aUve.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  Henry  VI., 
we  are  reUeved  from  this  doubt,  fer  his  corpse  was  so  exposed 
that  no  person  could  possibly  deny  his  death.  It  has  alwavs 
appeared  to  us  that  this  careful  and  anxious  notification  of  the 
fact  of  his  decease,  is  very  strong  evidence  of  the  light  in  which 
the  Yorkists  regarded  it;  and  naturally  suggests  an  inference 
that  they  would  not  be  unwilling  to  hasten  what  they  were  so 
glad  to  welcome  and  so  eager  to  publish.  A  circumstance  very 
characteristic  of  the  times  is,  that  we  have  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  all  these  events  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all. 
King  Richard  is  carried  to  Pomfret  castle,  where,  as  he  held  out 
a  long  while  against  starvation.  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  seven 
assistants  are  sent  to  dispatch  him.  The  king  defends  himself 
bravely  for  twenty  minutes,  and  destroys  two  of  his  assailants, 
but  Sir  Piers  gets  behind  him  on  a  step  and  h^t^  out  l|is  brains 
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with  a  double-handed  battleaxe.  When  the  tomb  of  this  "Stuart 
of  the  Plantagenets^^  was  opened,  some  time  back,  the  skull  was 
actually  examined  for  a  trace  of  this  fatal  wound,  but  in  vain. 
Henry  the  Vlth  was  killed  in  the  Tower,  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  crosses  the  Thames  for  that  purpose  in  a  small 
boat,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  May,  1471 ; 
the  weapon  was  a  knife,  and  the  wound  was  in  the  ribs.  But  to 
return  to  the  incident  which  occasioned  these  remarks :  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  queen^s  party,  or  any  of  the  Lancastrians,  procured 
the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphry,  their  policy  was  even  as 
foolish  as  it  was  wicked,  for  while  so  great  a  lavourite  was  heir- 
presumptive,  no  interference  with  the  succession  was  to  be 
dreaded.  It  is  evident,  though,  from  many  other  considerations, 
that  at  this  time  no  apprehension  whatever  was  entertained  of 
any  such  claims  from  the  house  of  York.  But  when  Gloucester 
was  gone,  and  the  only  representatives  of  John  of  Gaunt  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Somersets,  whose  bastardy  was  little  less  objec- 
tionable from  having  been  formally  legitimated,  the  thoughts  of 
the  nation  were  necessarily  turned  to  some  successor,  and  almost 
as  necessarily  to  York,  through  the  eight  years  of  sterility  which 
followed  Henry's  marriage.  Had  the  Prince  of  Wales  been  bom 
in  1446,  the  face  of  all  affairs  might  have  been  changed;  but  in 
1453  his  birth  was  of  more  prejudice  than  advantage  to  his 
father  s  house,  and  was  little  likely  to  disturb  the  schemes  which 
had  been  projected  on  the  presumption  of  its  improbability. 

The  alienation  of  the  people  (to  a  certain  extent)  from  the 
reigning  monarch,  admits  of  very  easy  explanation.  We  have 
quaHfied  this  sentence,  because  the  Lancastrians  never  ceased  to 
form  a  very  numerous  party,  as  far  as  there  could  be  said  to  be  any 
political  party  at  all.  The  loss  of  France  was  the  fatal  blow.  There 
was  first  the  personal  contrast  between  Henry  and  his  father,  a 
contrast  as  great  as  could  be  well  imagined,  and  one  which  would 
be  terribly  mfluential  with  a  generation  which  could  remember 
Agincourt,  and  a  nation  so  peculiarly  minded  in  this  respect  as  to 
forgive  the  errors  of  King  Harry  the  Eighth  for  the  legendary 
portliness  and  lusty  carnage  of  that  magnificent  turkey-cock. 
Then,  there  was  the  destruction  of  all  convenient  patronage,  and 
the  utter  blockade  of  the  old  markets  for  martial  and  discon- 
tented spirits,  when  war  was  the  trade  of  half  the  nation.  The 
province  of  Aquitaine  alone  contained  three  archbishoprics, 
thirty-four  bishoprics,  fifteen  earldoms,  an  hundred-and-two 
baronies,  and  above  a  thousand  great  captainships.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  what  would  be  the  eflect,  even  in  our  better  re- 
gulated community,  if  the  presidency  of  Bengal  were  ceded  or 
captured  next  month,  and  our  home  circles  enlivened  by  the 
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introduction  of  one  bishop,  fifty-four  chaplains,  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  judges,  four  hundred  and  seventy  collectors,  five 
hundred  and  twenty  commissioners,  and  three  thousand  six 
hundred  officers  of  native  infantry. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou  at  the 
royal  marriage,  connected  these  losses  in  the  people'^s  minds  with 
Margaret  and  her  party.  The  true  history  of  all  this  is  as 
natural  as  possible.  The  nation  imagined  that  the  conquests  they 
had  made  from  a  weak  enemy,  could  be  kept  without  expense 
against  a  strong  one.  The  characters  and  proceedings  of  the 
two  governments  were  counterchanged,  and  the  result  of  course 
was,  that  recent  prizes  and  ancient  conquests  were  lost  together. 
If  all  the  transactions  of  this  period  were  as  intelligible  as  this, 
we  should  have  little  reason  to  complain. 

Our  records  and  authorities  thus  inform  us  veir  clearly  (as  far 
as  facts  go)  of  the  estrangement  of  the  people,  of  their  indefinite 
desire  for  change,  and  of  their  turbulent  insurrections  (Gade'^s 
rising  was  in  1450).  It  is  natural  too,  that  when  they  had  fixed 
their  eyes  on  some  single  substantial  grievance,  such  as  the  loss 
of  France,  they  should  refer  all  others  to  it,  and  visit  the  accu- 
mulated mischiefs  on  the  heads  of  the  supposed  authors.  And  it 
is  also  reasonable,  that  when  they  thought  about  the  succession 
at  all,  in  default  of  any  prince  of  true  Lancastrian  blood,  they 
should  turn  their  eyes  to  the  family  of  York.  But  it  is  not  at 
once  so  ascertainable  what  were  the  original  intentions  of  York 
and  his  partisans ;  whether  they  purposed  or  not  to  advance  his 
hereditary  claim ;  or  whether  such  claim  was  forced  upon  them 
by  circumstances,  and  if  so  at  what  period ;  or  with  whom  rests 
the  blame  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  These  are  the  points,  for  the 
decision  of  which  we  want  the  aid  of  an  historian,  and  not  of  an 
annalist,  and  it  is  precisely  this  assistance  which  we  do  not 
possess  from  a  contemporary,  but  which  modem  historians  do 
their  best  to  supply.  The  Duke  of  York  was  at  this  time  at  his 
government  in  Ireland;  his  name  had  been  connected,  perhaps 
maliciously,  with  Gade'^s  rebellion,  and  it  seemed  advisable  to  his 
friends  that  he  should  return  home.  Like  more  than  one  great 
man,  he  left  his  province  without  waiting  for  a  recall,  and 
appeared  in  London  with  a  retinue  or  army  of  four  thousand 
men.  He  had  hardly  arrived  a  month,  when  Somerset  returned 
from  Normandy,  and  the  two  rivals  were  then  both  in  the  field. 
But  Somerset  had  lost  Normandy,  and  York  had  improved 
Ireland.  During  the  next  parliament,  the  Yorkists  could  make 
little  head  against  Somerset's  party ;  but  the  attack  and  pillage 
of  this  latter  nobleman's  house  gave  the  customary  indication  of 
the  opinions  of  the  people.    This  state  of  things  lasted  several 
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months ;  and  our  principal  anthority,  besides  the  records,  for  thede 
and  many  other  unconnected  events,  is  William  of  Worcester.  At 
length,  in  January  1452,  York  raised  the  old  Mortimer  tenants 
and  marched  into  Kent.  The  king,  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
body  of  troops,  went  out  to  meet  him^  The  duke  made  the 
usual  professions  of  loyalty,  and  the  usual  demands  for  the  re* 
moval  of  obnoxious  ministers  from  the  king'^s  person.  But  by 
the  judicious  mediation  of  the  spiritual  lords,  they  at  length 
parted  in  peace.  There  was  no  civil  war  yet,  nor  any  thing  very 
uncommon  in  the  proceedings.  The  only  remarkable  point  is, 
that  Henry  informed  the  duke  that  his  pretended  claim  to  the 
throne  was  made  matter  of  unseemly  boasting  amongst  his 
followers.  Yet  York,  before  retiring,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Henry  on  the  sacrament  in  St.  Paul's.  Eighteen  months 
passed  away  with  no  great  movement  in  England ;  but  in  France, 
Guienne  a&o  was  totallv  lost,  and  the  famous  old  Talbot  killed. 
In  November  1453,  the  incapacity  of  the  king  became  a  declared 
disease ;  mbito  oecidit  in  infirmitatem  capitis^  says  Wyrcestre,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  very  unexpected.  York  took  advanti^ 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  Somerset  to  the  Tower ;  and  after  a 
long  speech  in  parliament,  of  his  loyalty  to  King  Henry,  he  got 
himself  declared  protector,  but  with  merely  ordinary  powers.  At 
Christmas,  however,  the  king  recovered.  His  first  acts  were  to 
liberate  Somerset,  and  terminate  the  protectorate,  but  he  showed 
no  resentment  towards  York.  On  the  contrary,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  to  reconcile  the  rivals,  and  he  appointed  the 
20th  of  June  for  an  award  upon  their  differences,  to  be 
pronounced  by  six  secular  and  two  spiritual  lords.  We  have 
noted  briefly  the  events  of  these  few  years,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  reader  up  to  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban'^s,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  that  field  he  now  stands.  The  circumstances  of  the  engage- 
ment are  well  known.  The  20th  of  June,  which  the  poor 
king  had  fixed  for  the  pacification  of  the  rivals,  was  a  day  which 
one  of  them  was  fated  never  to  reach.  York  re-assembled  the 
ready  tenantry  of  the  marches,  and  proceeded  with  Norfolk, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  towards  London.  Henry  met  him  at 
St.  Alban'*s,  and  the  battle  took  place.  Now,  having  arrived  at 
our  first  resting-place,  let  us  take  as  good  a  view  of  the  state  of 
the  case  at  this  moment,  as  we  can  obtain.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  by  no  means  clear  that  the  battle  was  intended  to  take 
place  at  all,  and  that  it  was  not,  like  Navarin,  the  result  of 
accident.  Considerable  parley  took  place  beforehand,  and  after 
the  battle  it  was  averred  by  the  Yorkists,  that  a  final  proposal 
had  been  sent  to  the  king  by  the  duke,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
maliciously  kept  back  by  those  about  him,  must  have  ended  in  a 
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treaty  of  peace.  They  also  asserted,  that  a  forttdtoua  perK>nal 
affray  between  Somerset's  men  and  their  messengers,  had  been 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict*  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  Yorkists,  though  victorious,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
defend  it  as  a  legitimate  action,  or  an  af&ir  in  a  just  war.  They 
tried  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  the  Lancastrians,  and,  in  exculpa- 
tion of  their  several  selves,  even  quarrelled  amongst  each  other. 
It  was  an  untoward  event,  a  maljowmey  which  nobody  wkhed  to 
have  the  credit  of.  The  captured  king  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  outward  respect,  and  the  only  demand  of  the  triumphant 
nobles  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  was  a  full  pardon.  The  oath 
of  fealty  was  again  renewed  by  all.  Up  to  tnis  time,  the  move- 
ments were  all  referable  to  the  personal  diflerences  between 
Somerset  and  York;  the  common-place  struggle  between  two 
lords  for  the  king'^s  person  and  the  ministerial  authority ;  like  the 
contests  between  the  appellant  and  the  counter-appellant  nobles 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  The  battle  of  St.  Alban'^s  was  little 
more  than  the  afi&ir  of  Badcotbridge,  as  far  as  any  principle  waa 
involved  in  it.  But  there  was  one  fatal  distinction  between  them. 
At  Badcotbridge  there  fell  no  one  of  note ;  at  St.  Alban'^s,  though 
the  number  of  the  slain  was  probably  very  few,  yet  amongst  them 
lay  Somerset,  Clifford,  and  Northumberland,  and  these  bequeathed 
a  feud  to  their  families  and  retainers,  which  was  to  Uve  for  years. 
Again,  towards  the  Christmas  of  this  year  also,  were  the  faculties 
of  the  unfortunate  Henry  suspended  by  disease ;  and  again  was 
York  declared  protector,  with  increased  privileges.  His  rival, 
Somerset,  was  now  removed ;  and  as  he  was  certainly  a  prince 
devoid  neither  of  equity  nor  moderation,  there  was  hope  that  the 
battle  of  St.  Alban  s  would  terminate,  as  it  had  commenced,  this 
civil  bloodshed.  The  king  recovered  his  senses  as  speedily  as 
before;  the  protector's  commission  was  revoked,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1456,  within  twelve  months  after  the  battle,  the  great  offices 
of  the  state  were  held  by  the  old  party,  without  any  avowed 
discontent  on  the  side  of  York  or  his  friends.  So  ends  the  first 
period  of  these  struggles.  The  Lancastrians  are  in  possession  of 
an  undisputed  throne,  and  of  the  powers  of  government.  The 
Yorkists  have  destroyed  their  chief  enemy,  and  got  an  amnesty 
for  their  outbreak.  Both  sides  have  reason  for  being  contented. 
But  the  Yorkists  suspected  Margaret,  and  desired  present  power; 
and  the  Lancastrians  had  the  blood  of  their  leaders  to  avenge. 
Both  sides  had  temptations  to  violence.  The  details  of  these 
transactions  are  given  circumstantially  in  much  of  Whethamstede'^s 
narrative,  and  are  often  recorded  very  graphically  in  the  Paston 
Letters. 
The  last  period  ended,  as  it  commenced,  with  Henry  on  tha 
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throne  and  Margaret  in  power.  A  double  revolution  had  oc- 
curred in  the  interval ;  the  field  of  St.  Alban'^s  had  elevated  the 
Yorkists,  and  the  sudden  revocation  of  the  protectorate  had 
depressed  them.  The  king**s  unexpected  recovery  had  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  counter- victory.  We  have  now  to  run  rapidly 
through  a  second  period,  which  will  terminate  with  a  veiy  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  the  scene,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton. 
Here  we  have  uncertainty  and  confusion  at  the  outset.  We 
cannot  ascertain  how  the  rupture  really  began.  The  queen,  for 
good  political  reasons,  had  transferred  the  court  from  London  to 
Coventry,  and  more  than  a  twelvemonth  was  passed  in  apparent 
calm.  At  length,  as  it  is  said,  Margaret  invited  York,  Salisbury, 
and  Warwick  to  Coventry,  to  a  hunting  party,  with  the  intention 
of  putting  them  all  three  to  death  ;  but  the  lords  received  timely 
information  on  the  road,  or  in  the  town,  and  betook  themselves 
with  all  haste  to  their  fastnesses.  The  reader  will  find  the  story 
thus  unhesitatingly  told  in  Hume,  and  repeated  in  Mackintosh ; 
but  Lingard,  a  zealous  modem  Lancastrian,  quietly  dismisses  it 
as  resting  on  no  good  authority  ;  and  Turner,  who  supports  the 
white  rose  even  in  Richard  IIL,  speaks  without  confidence. 
"Thequeen,'^  he  says,  ^^  is  charged'*''  with  so  doing.  The  inci- 
dent is  one  of  those  which  we  learn  solely  from  the  gossip  of  the 
chroniclers.  Fabyan'^s  account  is  as  follows :  "  wher  (t.  e.  at 
Coventry)  by  covene  of  the  queue  thei  were  al  thre  in  gi*eate 
daunger.  Howebeit  by  monishment  of  their  frendes  thei  escaped.** 
He  adds,  "  and  shortly  after  were  taken  near  London  foure  won- 
derful! fishes,  whereof  one  was  called  Mores  maryne,  the  second  a 
sword  fishe,  and  the  other  two  were  whales,  which  after  some 
expositoures  were  prognosticacions  of  warre  and  trouble."** 

The  question  here  is  simply  the  credit  of  these  old  writers  when 
unsupported.  Unfortunately  the  truth  of  the  stoi7  in  the  present 
case  is  of  considerable  importance,  for  the  culpability  of  one  party 
or  the  other  depends  on  it ;  and  a  serious  culpability  it  is.  if 
Margaret  was  really  unscrupulous  enough  to  adopt  such  barba- 
rously decisive  measures  against  her  enemies,  their  recourse  to 
arms  was  but  in  self-defence.  It  seems  against  the  credibility  of 
the  tale  that  the  conflicting  parties  should  so  soon  afterwards 
meet  in  London  for  a  reconciliation,  which  we  know  that  they 
did,  at  the  poor  king's  instance*.  On  our  Lady's  day,  1458, 
Somerset  and  Salisbury,  Warwick  and  Exeter,  York  and  Mar- 
garet, walked  arm  and  arm  in  this  order  in  solemn  procession  to 
St.  Paul's.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  civil  war  was  as  formally 
declared  as  after  the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 

*  Mackintosh  has  transposed  these  two  events  in  order  of  time,  but  with  no  autho- 
dty  quoted,  and  aooe  that  we  can  find.     The  point  ia  not  unimportant. 
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We  have  few  details  of  the  interval.  In  November,  a  BcuiHe 
took  place  at  Westminster,  between  part  of  Warwick^s  retinue 
and  some  of  the  royal  servants.  Loss  of  life  ensued :  the  earl 
chose  to  consider  the  affair  alarming ;  and  having  concerted 
plans  with  his  father  and  York,  started  for  Calais.  And  this 
mea^e  and  unsatisfactory  history  is  all  the  account  we  have 
of  the  opening  of  the  War  of  the  Boees.  The  winter  was 
spent  in  undisguised  preparations  for  open  war  on  both  sides. 
From  a  contemporary  letter  we  learn  that  writs  under  the 
privy  seal,  "asynyd  wyth  ye  Kyngys  howyn  hand,"  were  sent 
in  all  quarters  to  raise  men,  who  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Leicester  on  the  10th  of  May.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to 
hear  that  the  royal  party  allowed  the  insurgents  quietly  to  oi^ 
ganize  their  forces  without  interruption.  It  was  all  done  as 
deliberately  as  if  the  counties  of  England  had  been  independent 
states.  At  length,  in  the  autumn,  Salisbury  having  completed 
his  arrangements,  broke  up  from  Middleham,  and  after  defeating 
(Sept.  23),  at  Bloreheath,  a  force  which  had  interposed  to  cut 
him  off,  effected  his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow, 
In  a  few  days  Warwick  joined  them  with  hia  troops  from  Oalaia, 
and  the  Yorkist  army  was  cou)p]ete.  Margaret  and  Henry  were 
at  Worcester  with  sixtjf  thousand  men,  so  serious  had  afTaiis  now 
become.  The  good  king  tried  his  usual  entreaties,  and  the 
Church  her  usual  mediation ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  could 
make  no  peace,  and  Henry's  promises  (or  more  truly  his  powers) 
were  distrusted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  rumour  of  the 
king's  death  was  industriously  spread  in  the  Yorkist  camp  ;  and 
80  far  was  the  delusion  carried  that  mass  was  sung  for  his  soul. 
However,  a  veteran  commander,  who  bad  been  brought  over  in 
Warwick's  train,  refused,  when  he  discovered  the  facts  of  the 
case,  to  fight  against  bis  anointed  sovereign,  and  he  accordingly 
passed  over  to  the  king  with  all  his  troops.  This  decided  the  day 
without  a  battle ;  the  Yorkist  army  dispersed  itself  in  the  night, 
the  lords  retired  again  to  their  strongholds,  and  Henry  and  Mar- 
garet were  still  in  atalu  quo  ante  Mlum.  A  parliament  at  Coven- 
try, and  the  attainder  of  the  confederate  nobles,  shortly  followed. 

Affairs  remained  in  this  position  six  or  seven  months ;  but 
in  those  days  an  exile  was  quite  sure  to  reappear  on  the 
coasts,  like  tlie  bull  io  the  Georgics,  with  increased  vigour.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  Warwick  landed  in  the  Yorkist  county  of 
Kent,  marched  to  London,  and  thence  to  Northampton  (July 
10),  where  the  royal  troops  were  entrenched.  He  defeated  them, 
drove  the  queen  and  prince  into  exile,  and  conducted  the  king  in 
an  honourable  captivity  to  the  metropolis.  There,  then,  is  the 
battle  of  Northampton.    And  now  let  os  again  take  a  view  of  the 
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state  of  things  from  this  point  and  at  this  period.  It  is  clear 
that  the  fate  of  parties  is  reversed,  and  that  the  governors  of 
the  country  are  changed.  But  no  attack  is  yet  made  upon  the 
throne.  It  was  a  civil  war,  but  not  a  war  of  succession.  It  was 
a  contest  for  the  king,  not  for  the  crown.  The  manifestos  of  the 
Yorkists  at  Ludlow  professed  nothing  but  loyalty.  The  pro- 
clamations, before  Warwick^s  arrival  in  Kent,  set  forth  that  the 
fugitive  lords  desired  nothing  but  an  audience  to  prove  their 
innocence  before  their  sovereign.  The  first  act  of  Warwick, 
when  he  reached  London,  on  his  march  to  Northampton,  was  to 
go  to  the  convocation,  and  there  make  a  gratuitous  profession  of 
his  loyal  fidelity  to  Henry.  After  the  victory,  no  mark  of  respect 
was  withheld  from  the  captive  monarch.  But  a  new  aspect  was 
soon  given  to  the  matter.  A  parliament  was  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster, to  go  through  the  usual  process  of  repealing  the  acts  of  the 
last,  when  York  returned  from  Ireland.  He  walked  into  the  hall, 
stalked  up  the  house,  and  there,  placing  his  hand  on  the  throne, 
similis  homini  mmpturo  possessionem  sui  juris  tenuit  iUam  super 
ipsam  per  moram  temporis  parvulam.  The  primate  of  Canterbury 
asked  him  to  visit  the  king.  His  answer  is  thus  given  in  the  chaste 
Latin  of  Whethamstede :  "  Non  memini  me  nosse  aliquem  infra 
regnum  quin  diceret  eum  citius  venire  ad  meet  videre personam  meam^ 
quam  me  accedere  et  visitare  suamJ^  As  the  session  proceeded,  a 
most  extraordinary  scene  was  enacted.  In  this  age  of  champion* 
ship  and  bloodshed,  the  two  most  powerful  personages  in  the  king* 
dom,  a  king  regnant  and  a  king  claimant,  pleaded  their  respective 
suits  before  the  house.  On  the  16th  of  October,  the  duke,  ap- 
pearing formally  by  his  counsel,  put  into  the  chancellor's  hands 
a  memonal  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  lords 
decided  that,  as  every  Englishman,  whether  high  or  low^  had  a 
right  to  he  heard^  the  petition  should  be  read.  The  king'^s  ser- 
geants and  attorneys  were  appointed  his  counsel  to  defend  his 
claim  against  the  duke's.  The  extraordinary  debate  which  ensued 
will  be  found,  at  more  or  less  length,  in  all  modem  historians. 
Hume  is  singularly  partial  to  York,  and  has  not  done  that  justice 
to  the  narrative  which  he  was  so  competent  to  do ;  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  escapes  from  his  detrimental  brevity  on  the  occasion 
of  such  a  favourite  topic  * ;  Turner  and  Lingard  are,  as  always, 
minute  and  circumstantial.     The  result  was  the  well-known  com- 


'  Sir  James  says,  on  this  occasion,  "  It  is  needless  to  cite  the  various  narratives  of 
the  singular  scene  which  followed,  as  they  are  described  by  our  ancient  historians,  who 
seldom  thought  of  searching  for  the  materials  of  their  relation  in  original  and  authentic 
documentH.  We  now  know  with  certainty  from  the  RolU  of  Parliament"  &c.  We 
quote  this  sentence,  as  showing  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  modem  bittorUnff 
of  this  century  and  those  of  the  last. 
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promise.  Henr^  wu  confirmed  in  poneaeion  of  the  ctovd,  and 
Its  reversion  was  given  to  York,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  duke  and  his  sons  swore  not  to  molest  the  king, 
but  to  maintain  his  dignity ;  and  on  the  91st  of  October,  1460, 
Henry,  with  his  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  attended  by  the  new 
heir-apparent,  rode  in  state  to  St.  Paul's.  It  was  just  two  years 
since  the  last  procession  of  amity  to  this  old  cathedral.  With 
these  results  of  the  field  of  Northampton  terminates  the  second 
of  our  periods.  The  rhetorical  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  still  suppUee 
us  with  most  opportune  iofoTTnation,  and  the  Paston  Letters  and 
William  Wyrcestre  give  a  large  portion  of  the  other  detail  which 
fills  up  the  outline  of  the  public  records. 

Had  the  Prince  of  Wales  fallen  in  the  battle,  or  had  the  queen 
been  taken,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  conflicting  parties 
might  have  acquiesced  in  this  national  settlement  of  the  question, 
and  permitted  their  feelings  of  animosity  gradually  to  expire. 
But  Margaret  had  retired  no  farther  than  the  borders,  and  she 
was  little  inclined  to  be  a  party  to  a  contract  which  deprived  her 
son  of  the  throne.  With  her  were  another  Somerset,  another 
Northumberland,  and  another  Clifford.  Before  the  duke  had 
time  to  look  round  him,  be  was  summoned  to  quell  a  slight 
disturbance  in  the  north.  The  disturbing  cause  proved  to  be 
Margaret  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  northern  men.  York 
had  only  five  thousand.  He  descended  from  a  stronghold  into 
the  open  plain  at  Wakefield,  and  was  of  course  cut  to  pieces;  he, 
his  son,  and  his  army.  His  head  was  crowned  with  paper,  and 
placed  on  the  gates  of  York,  within  two  months  after  he  had 
been  declared  heir-apparent.  But  he  had  left  other  sons ;  and 
his  eldest,  Edward  of  March,  was  collecting  troops  for  his  father's 
aid ;  Warwick  too,  as  jet  the  firmest  ally  of  York,  was  marching 
northward  with  strong  reinforcements.  The  queen  detached 
Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  against  Edward,  and  advanced 
in  person  against  Warwick,  whom  she  again  encountered  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  this  time  with  better  fortune.  Her  victorious 
army  drove  him  from  the  town.  But  Edward  met  Tudor  at 
Mortimer^s  cross,  beat  his  troops,  beheaded  his  father,  efiected 
his  junction  with  the  broken  remains  of  Warwick's  division,  and 

i)resented  an  unshaken  front  to  Margaret.  It  was  here  that  the 
atal  mistake  occurred,  before  alluded  to.  Margaret  distrusted 
London.  Like  many  generals,  both  before  and  since,  she  lost 
the  advantage  of  her  victory  by  neglecting  to  advance  after  it ; 
she  retired  northward,  and  abandoned  the  metropolis  to  Edward. 
It  was  clear,  that  a  city  so  hostile  to  Lancaster  must  be  &vour- 
able  to  York.  Edward  entered  it  with  his  troops,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  1461,  wiHiin  three  weeks  after  Margaret's  last  victoiy. 
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was  declared  king  of  England.     But  the  queen  had  again  onlj 
retired  to  the  north,  and  this  time  a  conqueror  instead  of  a 
fugitive.    Of  all  men  living  Edward  was  the  least  likely  to  neglect 
such  an  enemy,  and  he  and  Warwick  forthwith  marched  to  find 
her.     On  the  29th  of  March  the  armies  met  at  Towton ;  the 
Lancastrians  were  totally  routed,  and  Edward  left  unquestionably 
king.     We  have  said  but  little  on  the  details  of  these  several 
engagements,  because  even  if  our  space  had  allowed  such  digres- 
sion, it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  our  plans.     The  reader 
will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that  we  are  not  writing  a  his- 
tory of  these  wars,  but  merely  compressing  portions  of  the  nar- 
rative to  discourse  upon,  and  reciting  the  text  to  save  the  hearer'^s 
memory.     But  a  line  may  be  spared  for  this  terrible  field.     Pro- 
clamations forbidding  quarter  were  issued  before  the  engagement. 
Like  Leipsic,  it  reached  over  the  night ;  but  unlike  Leipsic,  even 
the  hours  of  darkness  brought  no  rest.     They  fought  from  four 
o'^clock  in  the  afternoon,  throughout  the  whole  night,  on  to  noon 
the  next  day.     Like  Waterloo,  it  was  fought  on  a  Sunday.    And 
the  accounts  of  contemporanr  writers  state,  in  words  very  like 
those  letters  from  Mont  St.  tfean,  that  for  weeks  afterwards  the 
blood  stood  in  puddles,  and  stagnated  in  gutters,  and  that  the 
water  of  the  wells  was  red.     No  inaccuracy  is  more  frequent  in 
ancient  authors  than  that  of  numbers,  and  generally  on  the  side 
of  exaggeration.     But  on  this  occasion  we  can  form  a  more  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  carnage  by  the  concurrence  of  unusually  re- 
spectable testimonies ;  and  perhaps  in  these  times  it  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  it,  to  say  that  the  number  of  Englishmen  slain  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  those  who  fell  at  Vimiero,  Talavera,  Albuera, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  and  Waterloo.     This  third  period,  though 
short,  is  fatally  eventful.     Not  nine  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
battle  of  Northampton,   and   four  desperate   engagements  had 
taken  place.     Every  thing  is  changed.     The  history  is  no  longer 
that  of  Henry  VI.,  but  of  Edward  IV.     Up  to  this  period  the 

foor  king  had  always  been  treated  with  respect  and  kindness, 
t  was  worth  nobody'^s  while  to  hurt  him  who  never  hurt  a  single 
human  being.  He  was  carried  about  like  a  royal  standard,  re- 
captured by  his  queen  at  St.  Alban**s,  and  preserved  at  Towton. 
It  was  now  evident  that  his  liberty  if  not  his  life  was  in  danger^ 
for  two  kings  could  not  exist  at  large  together ;  his  kingdom  was 
totally  lost,  and  he  escaped  being  a  prisoner  only  by  being  a  fugi- 
tive. He  was  even  attainted ;  and  he,  his  queen,  and  his  son 
were  called  traitors.  After  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  the  war  was 
clearly  a  war  for  the  crown ;  and  Edward  won  it  as  completely 
as  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  at  this  period  that  Warkworth*s 
Chronicle  commences  and  Heame^s  Fragment  comes  in,  and  that 
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we  get  the  valuable  additiona]  wd  of  the  Continuator  of  Croy- 
land. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  strange  outbreak  of  Warwick  ten  years 
hence,  «e  might  here  almost  finish  our  outline  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Boscs  ;  but  the  chroniclers  show  a  year  readoptionu  Htnrici 
Via,  and  we  must  therefore  shortly  get  to  it.  The  convulsive 
struggles  of  the  indefatigable  Mai^ret,  though  attended  with 
Honie  bloodshed,  were  of  little  avaiL  After  the  last  conflict  at 
Hexham,  Henry  wandered  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  the  wilds 
of  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  till  he  was  betrayed  and  taken. 
On  this  occasion  there  viaa  no  respect  for  him.  He  was  treated 
with  indignity,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  By  this  time 
(June  1465)  the  Lancastrians  had  ceased  to  simple,  and 
Edward  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retain  his  friends.  Unfortu- 
nately he  preferred  forming  a  new  connection,  a  connection  pro- 
ductive afterwards  of  nearly  aa  much  bloodshed  as  had  gone 
before.  We  are  now  again  getting  into  confused  and  imperfect 
history ;  for  five  years  we  have  fewer  decisive  events  and  more 
inexplicable  intngues.  Edward  marries,  and  hia  wife's  family 
form  a  di.ttinct  party,  at  variance  with  tlie  old  Yorkist  nobihty. 
Warwick  is  estranged  frem  his  sovereign ;  and  to  the  account 
of  his  movements,  which  the  chroniclers  afford,  it  is  not  easy 
to  supply  his  motives,  which  they  omit.  Louis  XI,  appears 
more  distinctly  on  the  field  ;  Charles  the  bold  takes  a  part 
ton  ;  and  Commines  is  of  great  value.  The  simple,  which  has 
hitherto  been  almost  purely  national,  extends  itself  to  the  conti- 
nent. Ilabington  says,  it  was  observed  that  no  foreigner  fell  in 
these  bloody  wars,  which  up  to  Towton  field  is  true  ;  after- 
wards Margaret  did  introduce  a  small  band  of  Frenchmen,  and 
money  and  other  aid  was  obtained  by  either  side  from  France 
and  Burgundy.  The  history  of  the  years  1469  and  1470  is  more 
obscure  than  ever,  even  the  bare  events  are  uncertain,  and  their 
relations  almost  utterly  undiscoverable.  Against  Edward's  wish, 
Clarence  marries  Warwick's  daughter  (July  11,  1469).  Just  at 
this  period  an  insurrection  breaks  out  in  Yorkshire,  which,  never- 
theless, is  checked  by  Northumberland,  now  no  longer  a  Perey 
but  a  Neville.  But  the  rebels  mustered  again  strongly  under 
the  lords  Fitzhugh  and  Latimer,  both  Warwick's  kinsmen ;  and 
the  new  queen^s  family  was  now  openly  complained  of  as  a  gtiev- 
ance.  Warwick  and  Clarence  had  by  this  time  crossed  from 
Calais  to  England,  and  they  found  Edward  at  Olney,  in  desperate 
cireumstances.     Without  the  presence  of  Warwick,  the  insut^ 

tents  had  destroyed  a  detachment  of  the  royal  troops,  and  put  to 
eath  two  of  the  queen's  family ;  the  arrival  of  the  earl  completed 
the  buuness,  and  King  Edwaid  found  himself  a  state  priscmer  of 
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Warwick's  at  Middleham  castle  \  There  were  now  in  England 
two  rival  kings,  both  prisoners ;  and  the  same  man  had  conducted 
Edward  to  Middleham  and  Henry  to  the  Tower.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  the  Lancastrians  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
stir  for  the  captive  Henry,  and  the  Yorkists  would  not  fight 
without  their  captive  Edward.  So  Warwick  liberated  him,  and 
the  Lancastrians  were  checked.  But  the  incidents  become  still 
more  multifarious  and  intricate.  Another  insurrection  occurs 
(March  1470)  ;  Clarence  and  Warwick  are  ordered  to  levy 
troops  to  suppress  it,  but  Edward  crushes  it  before  their  arrival, 
and  then  discovers  that  the  two  nobles  are  marching  against  Aim, 
On  the  31st  of  March  he  proclaims  them  traitors.  An  attempt 
to  take  Edward  prisoner  again  having  failed,  they  set  sail  (April 
15)  for  Calais.  So  rapid  were  the  incidents  of  this  period,  that 
even  this  bare  enumeration  of  them  has  occupied  a  larger  parar 
graph  than  we  wished  to  devote  to  a  catalogue  which  any  one 
may  find  in  any  history  of  England,  though  not  always  related  in 
the  same  manner.  Heame^s  Fragment  here  becomes  of  consi- 
derable value,  and  Commines  a  constant  authority.  There  is 
also  another  fragment  of  a  chronicle,  preserved  by  Stowe  and 
kept  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  which  throws  much  light  upon 
an  obscure  period.  The  title  given  by  Stowe  is,  '^  Maner  and 
gwidynge  of  the  Earle  of  Warwick  at  Aungiers  from  the  xvth 
day  of  July  to  the  iiuth  of  August,  1470,  which  day  he  departed 
from  Aungiers*.^**  Margaret  and  Warwick  were  both  exiles,  and 
both  aggrieved  by  the  same  man ;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
could  come  to  the  agreement  which  their  common  hardships  natu- 
rally suggested.  The  details  of  this  transaction  are  well  told  in 
the  MS.  last  mentioned;  and  it  is  only  necessary  just  to  state, 
that  Warwick  returned  to  England,  a  Lancastrian,  on  Sept.  13. 
Edward  was  in  the  north.  Warwick  pushed  on  to  him  without 
opposition.  A  priest  rushed  hastily  to  the  king,  who  was  in  bed, 
with  the  news  that  his  enemies  were  upon  him,  and  he  had  barely 
time  to  escape  falling  into  their  hands.  With  the  mention  of 
this  circumstance  Heame^s  fragment  abruptly  concludes.  Henry 
was  now  king  again,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  he  went  in  pro- 
cession a  third  time  to  St.  PauPs.  Within  seven  months  afterwards 

'  Hume  disbelieves  this  captivity  of  Edward,  apparently  as  not  very  creditable  to 
the  Yorkist  monarch.  The  respective  notes  of  this  writer  and  Lingard  at  this  iK>iat 
may  be  compared  for  a  fair  specimen  of  (heir  style  of  argument 

'  See  Original  L( Iters,  published  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  2nd  Series,  T.  132.  One  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  was,  that  Anne  Nevile  should  marry  Prince  Edward.  But 
Turner  argues  ingeniously  (111.  37B,  ed.  4to.}  that  this  marriage  never  went  beyond 
the  contract,  and  that  Anne  was  only  a  widow  in  Shakespeare's  imagination.  He  is 
inaccurate,  though,  in  stating  that  we  have  no  contemporary  evidence,  for  both 
Hearne*s  Fragment  (p.  304)  and  Warkwortl/s  Chronicle  (pp.  9  and  19)  expressly 
speak  of  the  marriage,  and  call  Anne  Prince  Edward's  103/. 
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he  was  laid  out  dead  in  the  old  cathednL,  the  scene  of  hie  piety 
and  his  reverses.  During  the  interval  it  is  not  alleged  that  the 
people  were  either  ill-governed  or  iU-pleased ;  but  the  banished 
Icings  and  nobles  of  these  ages  were  as  sure  to  return  as  the  poli- 
tical exiles  of  old  Greece.  It  wag  on  the  14th  of  March,  1471, 
that  Edward  disembarked  at  Ravenspur,  the  landing-place  of 
Henry's  grandfather  on  a  similar  expedition.  Of  the  fifty  days 
which  followed,  the  Harleian  MS.  of  Fleetwood,  before  mentioned, 
gives  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  account.  It  is  circumstantial 
and  sufficient,  and  leaves  our  iniormatJon  of  this  singular  enter- 
prise complete,  Hume's  narrative  is  very  imperfect  for  want  of 
its  aid :  but  the  detail  may  be  found  in  Turner,  and  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  this  very  remarkable 
exploit,  by  which  an  exiled  monarch  in  two  months  reconquered 
a  kingdom  with  an  indifferent  people,  and  I^tainst  a  well-prepared 
enemy.  It  was  not  tike  the  mareh  from  Cannes :  no  hoards  of 
white  roses  were  hrou^t  to  light  on  his  arrival :  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  any  body  attack  him.  It  was  more  like  the 
advance  of  the  Pretender  to  Derby,  who,  as  Gibbon  says, 
"marched  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  without  being  joined 
by  his  friends  or  opposed  by  his  enemies."  But  the  result  was 
different,  and  Edwiud  reposed  on  his  reconquered  throne  for 
twelve  years.  The  war  of  the  Roses  can  hardly  be  said  to  ter^ 
minate  but  with  the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  but  whether  we  put 
Henry  VI.  or  Edward  V.  in  the  last  scene,  the  effect  is  the 
same.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  unexplained  murder  of  one  sove- 
reign, and  falls  on  that  of  another ;  a  fit  overture  and  appropriate 
Jifuile  to  the  scenes  that  intervene.  Let  us  see  now  what  can  be 
said  of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  history  of  these  times  is  en- 
veloped, and  what  general  views  can  be  taken  of  the  motives  or 
actions  of  the  various  classes  of  society  at  such  a  stirring  period. 

It  has  been  said  that  genealo^  furnished  the  principles  of  con- 
tention in  these  bloody  wars.  It  should  have  been  said  that  it 
occasionally  gave  a  pretext.  Of  all  the  useless  wars  recorded  in 
history,  not  one  will  be  found  involving  so  little  principle  of  any 
kind  as  these.  It  is  true  that  the  claims  of  York  rested  on 
hereditary  right,  and  the  clfums  of  Lancaster  on  parliamentary 
establishment.  It  is  also  true  that  in  these  titles  are  involved 
principles  of  sach  depth  and  power,  as  lives  and  fortunes  may 
well  be  staked  upon.  Bnt  it  is  again  most  incontestably  clear, 
that  nobles  and  people  in  this  case  cut  each  other^s  throats  with- 
out caring  a  groat  for  either  one  or  the  other.  The  question  was 
not  even  a  party  question  of  any  decent  importance.  If  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  to  ruse  the  north,  and  Lord  John  Russell  to 
array  against  him  the  meo  of  the  midland  counties,  their  conflicts 
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would  be  intelligible  and  admirable  compared  with  those  we  are 
now  considering.  We  know  what  Lewes  and  Evesham  were 
fought  for,  and  what  was  at  stake  at  Marston-Moor  and  Wor- 
cester. But  at  St.  Alban'*s  and  Ludlow,  Englishmen  cut  each 
other^s  throats  because  their  landlords  hated  each  other.  It 
has  been  shown  already,  that  no  attack  on  the  crown  or  succes- 
sion was  originally  intended  in  these  struggles.  No  question 
therefore  of  hereditary  right  could  possibly  intervene.  The  dis- 
pute was  simply  and  entirely  between  two  parties,  York  and 
Somerset,  which  should  have  charge  of  the  kmg,  and  exert  the 
ministerial  authority.  Moreover  it  was  purely  personal.  They 
differed  on  no  point  except  their  own  interest.  As  far  as 
regarded  taxation  or  representation,  peace  or  war,  government  or 
misgovemment,  they  both  made  the  same  professions,  and  the 
nation  would  have  fared  precisely  the  same  under  either.  The 
only  reasonable  argument  they  had  for  fighting  was  self-defence. 
For  political  rivals  in  those  days,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
the  Treasury  or  the  Tower.  They  fought  for  their  heads,  and 
unfortunately  there  fell  early  in  the  struggle  some  who  left  a  debt 
of  vengeance  behind.  This  prolonged  and  exasperated  their  fury 
and  their  conflicts,  in  which  at  last  was  conveniently  involved  a 
question  started  in  the  interim,  that  of  the  succession.  Let  the 
reader  revert  for  a  minute  to  the  first  battle  of  St.  Alban'^s.  On 
one  side  is  the  prime  minister  with  the  king's  person  and  troops ; 
on  the  other,  the  prime  minister's  enemy  with  his  own  personal 
friends.  The  three  nobles  supporting  York,  were  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  and  Norfolk.  The  two  first  were  his  wife's  kinsmen, 
the  last,  the  hereditary  private  enemy  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Before  the  battle,  they  send  a  memorial  to  the  king,  demanding 
not  the  restitution  of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  not  the  re- 
dress of  acknowledged  grievances,  but  the  delivery  of  Somerset  into 
their  hands.  As  he  falls  in  battle,  they  are  saved  the  trouble  of 
beheading  him ;  so  they  merely  congratulate  the  king  on  the  loss 
of  such  a  scoundrel,  and  apologize  for  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
their  conduct.  Even  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  when  the 
contending  nobles  were  fighting  under  rival  sovereigns,  the  names 
of  Henry  and  Edward  are  used  only  to  excuse  the  open  and 
wholesale  prosecution  of  their  private  quarrels ;  about  the  claim- 
ants to  the  succession  they  cared  little  more  than  did  the  barons 
of  11 50  for  Matilda  of  Anjou,  or  Stephen  of  Blois.  There  is 
altogether  a  considerable  similarity  between  these  two  reigns. 
In  both,  a  martial  prince  fights  against  a  resolute  woman;  in  both, 
their  respective  supporters  perpetually  desert  them  ;  in  both,  the 
country  is  deluged  with  blood ;  in  both,  a  compromise  is  made  of 
the  two  suits  for  the  crown;  and  had  Stephen  not  died  imme- 
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diately  after,  perhaps  the  parallel  might  have  been  carried 
farther.  As  early  as  1 452  three  serious  conflicts,  includiog  the 
sJL'ge  of  a  castle,  occurred  between  these  turbulent  nobles  ia  the 
space  of  a  year.  When  they  had  demolished  their  peculiar 
enemy,  or  received  a  freah  insult  or  provocation,  they  changed 
sides.  Scarcely  one  nobleman  of  importance  wears  the  white  or 
red  rose  throughout,  or  for  many  months  together.  Three  of  the 
battles  were  lost  by  the  treachery  of  persous  of  consideration. 
When  Warwick  was  asked  by  Margaret  at  Angiers,  why  he  had 
so  fuught  against  her  and  her's,  he  says  not  a  word  about  the 
hereditary  right  of  York,  but  replies,  that  he  had  been  ill  used 
and  driven  to  it,  "and  that  therein  he  had  not  done,  but  that  a 
nobleman  outrayed  and  disperred  owghte  to  have  done."  And 
liaviiig  been  now  ill  used  by  somebody  else,  be  seeks  redress  by  a 
coiTesponding  change.  Even  a  Somerset  passed  over  to  the 
Yorkists,  and  reverted  to  his  original  allegiance  only  (as  we  are 
told  by  a  contemporary)  because  his  bribe  was  not  paid.  For 
any  such  feelings  as  sent  Lord  Derby  to  Bolton,  or  Lord  Der- 
wentwater  to  Tower  Hill,  we  may  look  in  vain. 

It  would  not  be  altogether  surprising  if  more  sincere  attach- 
ments were  discoverable  in  the  people,  but  such  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  case.  The  only  principle  for  which  they  fought  was 
feudalism.  They  looked  no  higher  than  their  immediate  lords. 
Tlie  accession  of  a  gentleman  to  the  cause  was  followed  by  that 
of  his  tenants.  The  western  people  join  Somerset  and  Court«- 
nay,  "  for  that  they  reputyd  these  old  enheritors  of  that  cuntrie '." 
The  northern  people  make  no  opposition  to  Edward's  landing, 
"  not  havynge  any  of  the  Warewyks  or  Novell's  blode,  whom 
nnto  they  might  have  restyd,  as  they  had  done  afore'.'"  They 
had  cei-tain  objects  of  abhorrence,  like  the  butcherly  Elarl  of 
Worcester',  and  certain  personal  favourites,  like  Warwick  and 
Clarence ;  but  they  followed  them  quite  as  readily  against 
Edward  as  against  Margaret,  and  never  hesitated  to  change 
along  with  their  leaders.  Clarence's  troops  march  against 
Edward,  and  then  /ratenize  without  any  difficulty.  Edward's 
troops  are  harangued  for  five  minutes  by  Lord  Montague,  and 
forthwith  shout,  "a  king  Harry  for  ever."     The  only  persona 

*  llarl.  MSS.  •  Ibid. 

*  Thi>  man  pricliied  hirbiritlc*  of  tueh  enocmil;  on  ibc  [.anculriini  at  Saulh- 
amploii,  a>  wtrc  ntrtt  t\tn  itilud  bj  Cirrier  mt  Nandi.  When  Warwick  and 
ClHrriiH  Klurned  in  1470,  he  «ai  the  only  man  of  nole  put  (D  death ;  and  hia  eiecu- 
lion  wai  demanded  b;  the  unlreraal  clamour  of  the  nallan.  Yd  Hume  eu1ogil»  the 
Iear[iing  and  poliih  o(  thii  "  acc(HnpIi*hed  peTion,"  adding  only,  "  it  ii  pteiended 
that  knuviedge  had  not  produced  on  Ihii  nobleman  the  effect  which  ntiurallr  attend* 
il^of  humaniiing  the  temper  and  aoftenlng  the  heart."  There  wece  few  more  lealoua 
Yorkiita  in  1468  than  wai  Hnmc  )D  1761. 
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likely  to  view  the  question  independently,  were  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolis;  and  amongst  them  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Yorkist  cause  was  generally  manifested.  After  Edward'*s  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  much  of  this  may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  his 
popular  manners,  but  it  was  displayed  earlier  than  this,  and  on 
several  occasions.  When  he  made  his  entry,  they  saluted  him 
king  without  hesitation,  and  the  mob  had  previously  demolished 
the  convoy  of  provisions  on  their  road  to  the  queen.  The  fact  is, 
that  considerable  apprehension  was  entertamed  of  Margaret'^s 
ruthless  temper,  and  above  all,  of  that  propensity  to  plunder  so 
peculiarly  disagreeable  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  wealthy  city,  which 
her  supporters  from  the  north  border  and  from  Fauconbrege'^s 
mariners  had  clearly  exhibited.  There  seems  no  doubt,  but  tliat 
on  the  first  overt  claim  of  York  to  the  crown,  the  general  senti- 
ments among  the  higher  classes  were  in  favour  of  Henry,  arising 
partly,  it  is  probable,  from  respect  to  the  individual ;  though  the 
violent  death  of  the  duke  soon  enlisted  feelings  of  compassion 
and  pity  on  the  side  of  Edward  also.  Perhaps  upon  the  whole, 
throughout  the  country,  where  any  real  preference  was  given  to 
either  side,  it  was  most  frequently  to  York.  And  in  our  obser- 
vations on  the  facility  with  which  the  people  were  roused  to 
arms,  we  must  not  forget  the  disturbed  and  insurrectionary  state 
of  the  country  for  some  years  previous;  the  tumult  attending 
Cade'^s  revolt,  and  the  agitation  produced  by  the  violent  deaths  of 
Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Suffolk.  And  after  blows  had  been  once 
exchanged,  there  arose  all  the  other  inducements  to  war ;  thirst 
for  revenge,  lust  for  plunder,  impatience  of  quiet,  shame  of  defeat. 
The  fighting  two  battles  in  any  cause,  would  leave  ample  reasons 
to  any  nation  for  fighting  twenty  more. 

We  have  spoken  of  lords  and  commons :  there  remains  a  third 
body,  whose  conduct  in  these  struggles  is  now  to  be  noticed — the 
Church.  Modem  history  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  half 
century.  It  has  recovered  facts,  arranged  events,  disclosed  fol- 
lies, and  dealt  justice  to  the  calumniated.  But  there  is  one  point 
in  which  its  character  remains  pretty  nearly  the  same — its  esti- 
mate of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is  very  strange,  that  in  all  the 
endless  and  emulous  cravings  after  novelty  no  bookseller  ever 
suggested,  or  author  undertook,  an  English  history  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  supposing  that  the  Church  often  acted  serviceably  to 
the  countr}'  and  creditably  to  herself.  It  is  curious  that  such  a 
work  was  never  composed,  if  not  in  sincerity,  yet  on  speculation. 
In  default  of  other  motives  for  fairness  towards  ecclesiastics,  the 
love  of  paradox  ought  surely  to  have  prompted  it.  But  the  poor 
Church  never  gets  the  benefit  even  of  fickleness  or  fashion.  It  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  a  chapter,  a  lecture,  or  an  essay  in  which  she 
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is  kindly  represented.  Mackintosh,  Uallam,  and  Macaalay,  on 
tliis  point,  advaace  not  one  step  from  the  position  of  Bohertson, 
Hume,  and  Bolingbroke.  But  of  all  her  judges,  Mr.  Turner  is 
at  once  the  most  tenacious  and  unrelenting;.  Neither  does 
he  content  himself  with  a  passing  sarcasm ;  for  of  all  modem 
histories  of  England,  his  aasigns  her  the  greatest  share  of  influ- 
ence, and  accords  her  the  most  lengthened  notice.  Excursive 
chapters  on  the  Church  and  the  clergy  are  periodically  interposed, 
and  written,  as  he  always  writes,  with  great  learning.  His  theory 
here  is  briefly  this.  That  the  supreme  law  of  the  "  possessioned 
Cliurch"  was  always  the  safety  of  its  emoluments.  That  it  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  house  of  Lancaster  against 
that  of  Plant^^net,  because  the  former  promised  more  efficient 
and  active  exertions  against  heretics.  That  therefore  the  clei^ 
always  supported  the  Lancastrian  party :  but  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  this,  or  any  other,  for  whatever  offered  them 
greater  securities  or  privileges.  After  the  death  of  Edward  IV, 
the  clergy  about  the  court  show  an  undeniable  attachment  to  the 
widow  and  child  of  their  former  sovereign,  "  but  being  actuated," 
as  the  historian  adds,  "  greatly  by  policy,  they  were  ready  to 
adhere  to  any  other  scheme  of  government  which  should  be  sub- 
stituted instead."  King  Richard  celebrates  a  second  coronation 
at  York,  on  which  Mr.  Turner's  reflection  is,  that  "  the  cere- 
monial religion  of  that  day  abounded  with  these  self- misleading 
illusions ; "  and  the  nobles  exchange  the  white  for  the  red  rose, 
because  "  their  religion  had  a  ceremonial  pliability,  which  made 
pardon  at  all  times  an  easy  purchase."  This  remark  may  not  be 
unfair,  but  it  is  certainly  imprudent;  for  if  treachery  can  be 
attributed  to  nothing  but  religion,  how  helpless  will  the  historian 
be  left  in  explaining  the  conduct  of  John  Churchill,  or  Michael 
Ney. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  all  these  transactions  the  Church  scarcely 
interfered  at  all.  It  is  a  fact  which  strikes  us  at  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  times,  for  such  is  not  often  the  case  when  a  country 
is  convulsed  from  north  to  south.  Every  school-girl  could  say  on 
which  side  the  Church  stood  in  the  great  rebellion,  or  which  part 
the  priests  took  in  the  war  of  La  Vendee.  But  here  we  meet  no 
such  intervention.  No  priest  heads  a  regiment.  No  friars  exas- 
perate the  cottagers.  No  sermon  is  recorded  but  that  of  Dr. 
(rodard.  The  only  appearance  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  is  just  before 
and  just  after  a  b^tle :  before,  to  stop,  if  by  any  means  possible, 
the  shedding  of  blood ;  after,  to  give  shelter  and  protection  to 
the  conquered.  Nor  ia  there  the  slightest  partiality  visible  to  the 
sufferers  of  either  party.  The  sanctuary  protects  the  Lancas- 
trians after  Tewkesbury,  and  the  Yorkists  after  St.  Albai]''a. 
cg2 
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Henry^s  queen  flies  to  Beaulieu,  and  Edward's  to  Westminster. 
A  popular  ballad  of  1459,  still  extant,  about  the  reconciliation  of 
the  rival  lords,  commemorates  as  the  peace-makers  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  No  doubt 
monks  and  priests  had  sometimes  their  own  partialities,  like  other 
men ;  and  one  of  the  Croyland  writers  tells  us,  that  party  feeling 
penetrated  even  into  chapters  and  convents.  But  of  any  adoption 
of  the  quarrel  by  the  Church,  or  any  general  encouragement  to 
either  side  given  by  the  clergy,  as  such,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence. 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were.  If  any  systematic 
participation  in  these  unpnncipled  struggles  could  be  proved 
against  the  Church,  her  representatives  would  be  open  to  the 
gravest  censure  of  history.  A  student  might  rise  from  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Turner  with  an  impression  that  the  security  of 
the  Church  was  involved  in  the  success  of  one  of  the  two  parties, 
and  that  thus  in  self  defence  she  was  called  upon  to  act.  No 
conclusion  could  be  more  inaccurate.  The  times  had  not  yet 
come  when  the  Church  had  any  thing  to  dread  from  the  Sove- 
reign. Richard  II.  hastened  over  from  Ireland,  just  before  his 
death,  to  put  down  the  Lollards,  and  was  always  a  peculiar 
favourite  with  the  bitterest  enemies  of  heresy,  the  mendicant 
orders.  Henry  IV.  upheld  the  Church  with  all  his  power. 
Henry  V.  is  called  a  persecutor  and  a  bigot,  and  was  m  will 
a  crusader.  Henry  VI.  was  the  St.  Louis  of  England. 
Edward  IV.  is  characterized  by  a  monkish  historian,  as  most 
devoutly  CathoHc.  Henry  VII.  deferred  to  his  bishops,  built  a 
chapel  for  himself  with  his  chancellor  for  the  architect,  and 
founded  three  houses  of  Observant  Friars.  There  was  no  more 
dread  of  authorized  heresy  in  those  days,  than  there  is  of  estab- 
lished socialism  at  present.  The  Church  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
Lancaster,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  York.  The  prelates  of  the 
fifteenth  century  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
than  the  chaplain  of  the  Swiftsure  with  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  or 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  with  the  invasion  of  Scinde. 

The  other  points  reserved  for  our  consideration  were  the  pecu- 
liar obscurity  of  this  portion  of  history,  and  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  towards  removing  it.  The  reader  will  have  re- 
marked where  our  information  was  generally  deficient.  We  have 
a  very  good  record  of  dates.  We  have  also  a  tolerably  clear 
statement  of  all  facts  publicly  known,  excepting  in  1470,  when 
incidents  multiplied  so  rapidly.  What  we  want  is  a  thoughtful 
narrative,  showing  the  relation  of  these  events  to  each  other,  and 
tracing  the  motives  of  the  actors;  and,  in  cases  where  any  mystery 
hangs  about  the  facts,  giving  us  something  more  than  the  gossip 
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t}J  the  day.  The  causes  which  openit«d  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Old  Chroniclers  on  these  points  are  several.  In  the  lirst 
place,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  information ;  "  all 
tilings,"  as  one  historian  says,  "  were  so  covertly  demeaned,  one 
thing  spoken  and  another  meant."  Each  party  was  working  its 
own  end  by  any  means  ;  what  they  could  not  justify,  they  tried 
to  conceal.  A  knight  or  squire  raises  his  tenantry,  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful is  executed  on  the  spot  without  further  enquiry ;  no  man 
investigates  the  objects  of  nis  ridng,  and  his  followers  probably 
never  knew  them.  If  a  man  of  greater  note  offers  impediment 
or  obstruction,  he  is  removed  in  the  most  convenient  manner. 
No  party  in  any  age  or  state  ever  boasted  of  a  murder,  We 
know  as  little  of  the  deaths  of  Pichegni  and  Captain  Wright,  as 
of  those  of  Arthur  of  Britanny  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock. 

in  the  next  place,  these  writers  did  not  always  trouble  themselves 
to  collect  sucn  knowledge  even  as  was  accessible.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  majority  of  them  were  writing  the  records 
of  their  abbey,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  their 
private  affairs  received  what  they  considered  a  due  preponderance 
of  attention.  The  continuator  of  Croyland  remarks,  that  his 
predecessor  omitted  or  curtailed  many  circumstances  turn  ianctw 
relig'ionh,  qiue  reram  pro/anarum  ignara  etM  solel,  turn  brmitatis 
gtukio.  VVhethamstede  evidently  rejoices  to  detail  the  proceedings 
within  his  own  walls,  instead  of  those  without. 

They  were  also  liable  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  fear,  and  wrote 
sometimes  under  terror.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
Ooyland  continuator  (whom  we  cite  as  one  of  the  best  of  his 
class)  knew  more  about  the  deaths  of  Henry  VI.  and  Glarencef 
than  he  has  expressed  in  his  singularly  strange  and  mysterious 
phraseology.  They  oflen  suffered  too  from  the  insidious  bli^ts 
of  fashion  and  ambition.  Few  would  be  content  at  the  confining 
themselves  to  their  own  times.  In  the  early  chroniclers  we  are 
almost  sure  to  find  the  commencement  at  Brutus  or  bis  friends, 
and  nothing  less  than  universal  history  will  satisfy  the  scribe.  One 
man  sat  down  to  write  the  annals  of  England,  under  a  Plantagenet 
monarch.  He  started  with  Adam,  anif  laid  the  scene  in  Eden. 
But  his  life  or  bis  courage  failed  him,  and  he  came  to  an  imma- 
ture termination  about  the  times  of  Ezra.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  it  is  hardly  certain  that  we  have  faithful  copies  of 
all  these  authors ;  the  authenticity  of  our  present  Ingulphus  is 
strongly  suspected,  and  that  the  Yorkist  and  Lancastrian  chroni- 
clers were  tampered  with  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  we  know  from 
a  comparison  of  copies.  A  glance  at  Sir  H.  EUis^s  preface  to 
Fabyan,  will  show  how  far  this  was  carried.  Still  it  is  clear  that 
no  mutilation  could  have  caused  the  deficiencies  we  have  just 
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alluded  to,  nor  is  it  very  probable  that  any  researches  or  dis- 
coveries will  satisfactorily  supply  them.  There  are  numerous 
brief  chronicles  and  extracts  remaining,  besides  those  specified  in 
these  pages;  many  in  the  British  Museum,  many  in  the  Heralds'* 
College.  It  is  also  nearly  certain  that  other  documents  exist 
unknown  and  unexamined,  partly  in  private  collections,  but  espe- 
cially in  college  libraries,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Antiquarian 
Societies  in  either  University  will  turn  their  attention  to  this 

!>oint.  That  of  Cambridge  has  already  published  a  short  chronicle 
rom  the  library  of  Gt)nvile  and  Caius  College,  under  the  judicious 
care  of  Mr.  Smith.  But  these  unconnected,  and  often  contradic- 
tory fragments,  are  only  valuable  because  we  can  get  no  better. 
One  decent  historian  would  be  worth  the  whole  put  together. 
Gibbon  rests  on  Ammianus  alone  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
expresses  his  regret  when  compelled  to  exchange  such  guid- 
ance for  the  multifarious  but  insignificant  authorities  who  follow. 
The  disinterment  of  the  Pompeian  libraries  might  have  given  us 
fifty  annalists  of  the  eighth  century  ab  urhe  candita^  but  unless  the 
fiflh  book  of  Tacitus  had  been  among  them,  we  should  have  had 
little  more  real  comprehension  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  at  once  concluded  that  mediaeval 
history  has  made  no  advance  in  the  century  past,  or  is  likely  to 
make  any  in  the  century  to  come.  Antiquarian  research  has 
brought  to  light  many  original  documents,  and  recovered  and 
illustrated  a  tnousand  facts  of  topography,  genealogy,  manners, 
and  customs.  And  let  no  reader  undervalue  these  points.  If  he 
should  be  inclined  to  do  so,  let  him  turn  to  the  works  of  Turner 
and  Lingard,  and  see  the  admirable  ingenuity  with  which  the 
most  minute  particulars  of  such  investigations  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  most  important  historical  events,  with  a  clearness 
carrying  conviction  along  with  it,  and  an  effect  such  as  to  change 
the  traditional  character  of  a  king,  or  the  narrative  of  half  a 
reign.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  methods  and  the  productions 
of  these  two  historians  witn  those  of  Hume.  In  a  very  clever 
recent  article  of  a  contemporary  review,  it  was  observed  that 
Hume  never  entered  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  times.  The  truth 
is,  that  such  was  not  his  study.  He  was  in  no  degree  solicitous 
about  original  documents,  or  untouched  authorities.  When  he 
was  writing,  there  were  a  set  of  standard  references  which  he 
duly  quoted  and  consulted  for  their  respective  periods,  without 
troubling  himself  much  about  the  authenticity  or  relative  merits 
of  any  of  them.  Further  search  he  made  none.  At  the  period 
we  have  been  here  considering  his  problem  was  this ;  Given  Hall, 
Grafton,  Holinshed,  and  J^tce,  to  construct  out  of  them  a  sensi- 
ble modern  history,  such  as  may  charm  the  reader  by  its  equable 
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beauty,  and  edify  him  by  its  calm  reflections.  And  in  this 
he  certainly  succeeded.  His  stock  in  trade  was  his  sagacity. 
Certain  materials  were  in  his  hands ;  these  he  turned  to  nearly 
all  the  advantage  of  which  they  were  capable.  On  the  facta 
before  him  he  exercised  a  most  acute  judgment,  and  pronounced 
(when  no  peculiar  questions  were  involved)  a  most  sober  deci-* 
sion ;  and  he  dothea  his  conclusions  and  charges  in  a  language 
and  style  which  every  reader  must  be  pleased  with.  But  that 
these  materials  and  facts  should  be  increased  and  multiplied  by 
his  own  care  and  toil,  was  a  reflection  which  never  occurred  to 
him,  or  was  never  heeded.  A  comparison  of  the  reigns  and  deatha 
of  Richard  II.  or  Henry  VI.  in  Hume  and  Lingard,  or  of  the 
notes  and  excursus  of  these  writers  on  any  one  pomt,  will  show  in 
five  minutes  this  distinction  between  them.  Something,  no  doubt, 
must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  times  when  Hume  was 
writing.  Rymer  had  certainly  been  printed,  but  the  Paston  Letters 
were  in  obscurity.  No  Camden  Society  published  inedited  MSS., 
and  the  goodly  ouartos  of  the  Archa»>Iogia  had  not  appeared. 
The  Archives  of  the  nation  were  known  to  exist,  but  could  hardly 
be  called  accessible ;  no  Record  commission  had  printed  the  result 
of  its  labours;  and  Sir  Henir  Ellis  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
had  yet  to  be  bom  and  knighted.  But  though  Hume  might  have 
availed  himself  of  these  resources,  had  they  been  open  to  him,  he 
would  never  have  increased,  and  but  imperfectly  appreciated  them. 
His  spirit  and  inclination  were  in  another  way,  and  he  was  no 
more  fitted  to  be  an  antiquarian  than  his  arithmetical  namesake 
is  to  be  President  of  the  College  of  Arms  and  Earl  Marshal  of 
England. 

Antiquarianism  has  been  pronounced,  by  high  authority,  to  be 
"  an  indispensable  element  m  history  ^^  Unquestionably  it  is 
so.     Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  histories  of  steady 

opularity  and  considerable  renown  have  been  written  without  it. 

n  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  of  very  modem  growth  and  culture. 
Real  antiquarianism,  defined  as  a  lively  knowledge  of  the  past, 
comprehending  the  spirit  of  a  period  through  the  details  of  its 
customs,  events,  and  institutions,  may  of  course  be  exercised  in 
any  direction;  in  Athens  and  Attica,  or  at  Stonehenge  and 
Sarum.  There  is  as  much  antiquarianism  in  Arnold's  Thu- 
cydides,  or  MitcheiPs  Aristophanes,  as  in  any  cubic  foot  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  And  there  are  few  generations  without 
individual  examples  of  this  spirit.  But  the  conventional  import 
of  the  term  is  a  particular  and  circumstantial  knowledge  of  the 
men,  manners,  and  events  of  the  middle  ages,  a  knowledge  in 

'  Arnold's  Lectures. 
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which  the  writers  of  the  last  century  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise than  deficient,  since  they  openly  treated  it  with  contempt. 
Hume  considers  it  a  singular  proof  of  Horace  Walpole^s  elo- 
quence, that  he  succeeded  in  attracting  attention  to  so  obsolete 
a  subject  as  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.  The  judgments  of  these 
writers  have  accordingly  been  liable  to  reversal,  and  their  mis- 
statements to  exposure.  Whether  the  opinions  of  later  genera- 
tions may  have  gone  too  far  in  an  opposite  direction,  is  a  point 
which  we  shall  not  here  discuss ;  but  the  change  of  sentiment 
has  certainly  been  for  the  advantage  of  mediaeval  histoir.  One 
remarkable  improvement  is  in  the  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
narrative.  Compare  the  return  of  Edward  IV.,  or  the  reign  of 
Edward  Y.,  in  lurner,  with  the  like  portions  in  Hume,  and  the 
contrast  will  be  most  striking.  It  is  by  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing, by  entering  into  the  spirit  of  an  age,  by  living  for  a  while  in 
the  language  of  its  writers,  by  handling  its  relics,  by  contem- 
plating the  monuments  of  its  sciences  and  its  arts,  and  by  con- 
centrating upon  one  object  the  numberless  rays  of  light  which 
are  thus  procurable,  that  the  modem  historian  of  the  middle 
ages  must  hope  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a  contemporary 
authority. 
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Hahn'i  Life  of  Jtiui.  a.  FrtgmtTiH  of  DcmocrUti).  cdltfd  bf  Dr.  Mullach. 
3.  Bandlin'i  Life  and  TimM  of  pMlkloiii.  4.  Kohl'i  Tnicli  In  Irdind. 
5.  UmbFtil  <iD  the  Inirntion  of  Printing,  ft  Abekrn'i  Hiilorical  Stttement 
concerning  tKe  Blihopric  it  Jeruulem.  7-  Sharer  on  the  Stale  at  the  Rtrormed 
Cliiirch  in  Fiance.  B.  Thitl'i  Strmoni  prtichcd  ai  Romt.  9.  BShringar'a 
Church  or  Christ  and  her  Wllneuea.  10.  Four  Documenli  frorn  Roman  Archiici 
relBiive  lo  the  Reformaiion.  11.  Wilke'i  Rhetoric  of  the  New  Te.ianwnt. 
13.  Beck'i  Oulline  of  Biblical  Fiychology.  13.  Kirchhofer'a  Data  for  Hiitorjt 
of  New  Teilamenl  Canon.  14.  Nork'i  Biblical  Mythology  of  Old  and  New 
Teatimenti.  IS.  Wieneier'i  Chranological  Synopili  of  the  Four  Goapela. 
16.  Moherly't  Sermoni.  17-  Alliei'  Sennoni.  1&  Cooper'i  Anglican  Church, 
the  crealure  and  ilave  of  the  Stale.  19.  Hook'i  Churcb  Dictionary.  20.  Wat- 
■on'i  Sunday  Evening!  (I  Home,  and  Prayer  Book  ■  aafe  Guide.  21.  Ten- 
nant'i  Sermoni  preached  at  Florence.  22.  Allan  prohibited  by  the  Church  of 
England,  by  Rev.  W.  Goode.  23.  Sermoni,  by  Rev.  Meuri.  Warter,  Wood- 
houie.  Miller,  Mariden,  and  Hill.  S4.  Burton-i  Leciurei  on  the  World  before 
Ihe    Flood.     26.    Broxue'i  Ordo  S>c1orum.     26.  Rock'i   Early   Itigh    Church. 

27.  F.yler('a  Reiigioui  Life  and  Opinion)  of  Frederick  William  III.  ofPruuia. 

28.  Eipoiition  of  Ihe  Sermon  on  Ihe  Mount,  by  Rer.  R.  C.  Trench.  20.  Lord 
Mahon'i  Hiiloiy  of  England.  30.  Life  of  Sl  Stephen,  Abbot,  &c.  31.  Greiley'a 
Anglo-Caihoiiciim.  32.  Paget'*  Sermoni.  33.  Bonaveniure'i  Life  of  Chriil. 
34.  Tyler'i  Worship  of  Ihe  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  3S.  Mirriolt'i 
Analecia  Chriiiiana,  36.  The  Ooipel  before  the  Age,  by  Rev.  R.  Montgomery. 
37-  The  Book  of  Symboli.  38.  Faibery'i  Hymni  and  Poemi  for  the  Sick.  39. 
Agathonio,  The  Old  Church  Clock,  and  Rodolph  the  Voyager.  40.  Lawton'i 
Epiicopal  Church  of  Scotland.  41.  Biber*!  Standard  of  Catholicity.  42.  Trieli, 
Sermoni.  &c.     43.  Miaeellaneona  Eecleaiaitical  Publication!,  Sic     Fokeion  akd 


I. — Dot  Leien  Jesu.  Eiae  pragmatiiche  Ge»ehicht»daritelhmg 
vim  Webneh  Hahn.  Berlin:  1844. 
This  is  rationalisni  in  its  dotage.  Mr,  W.  Hahn  is  a  very 
amiable  person,  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists ;  convinced,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  person,  of  whose  hfe  they  treat,  was  full  of 
infinite  love ;  and  therefore  anxious  to  rescue  his  memory  from  all 
the  obloquy  which  the  simple-minded  writers  of  his  history  have 
brought  upon  his  name.  Deeply  affected  by  the  thought  of  so 
benevolent  a  design,  Mr.  Hahn  hastens  to  the  rescue ;  and  out  of 
the  few  fragments  which  the  criticism  of  rationalistic  writers  has 
suffered  to  escape,  he  compounds  a  sentimental  biography  of 
Jesus,  filling  up  the  details  m>m  his  own  fertile  imagination. 

Ti, — Democriti  Abdmta  Opermn  Fragmatia,  coSegit,   recenmit, 

vertit,  explicuit,  ac  dfphitoiopAi  vita,tcri^u,  etplaciiis  commen- 

tatiu  ettF.  G.  A.  Mullacbius,  Phil.  Db.  Sue.   BerUn :  1843. 

With   great   diligence  and  critical  acumen   Dr.  Mullach  has 

collected  all  that  is  known  of  the  celebrated  philoso^bfeT  (i^ 
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Abdera.  In  his  edition  of  the  fragments,  he  has  not  only  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Stephen,  Orelli,  and  other  collectors 
who  preceded  him,  but  has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  Ionic  idiom,  and  has  added  a  translation  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  his  own.  The  fragments  are  preceded  by 
Quwstiones  Democritece^  in  two  books.  The  first  of  these  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Democritus,  with  elaborate  disquisitions 
on  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  which  Dr.  Mullach  fixes,  the 
former  in  Olymp.  Ixxx.  1,  and  the  latter  in  Olymp.  civ.  4.  The 
second  book  treats  of  the  writings  of  Democntus,  of  which 
Dr.  Mullach  gives  a  catalogue,  arranged  Kara  reTpaXoyiaQ  in  the 
manner  of  Thrasyllos.  Of  these  tetralogies  he  reckons  under  the 
head  moralia  two^  pkysica  four,  aavvraKra  two,  mathematica  three, 
musica  two,  technica  two,  in  all  fifteen,  distributing  among  them 
the  different  titles  enumerated  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  The 
volume  closes  with  an  essav  on  the  opinions  of  Democritus,  in 
which  Dr.  Mullach  confines  himself  entirely  to  the  data  contained 
in  the  fragments.  Altogether,  the  volume  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  stores  of  classical  literature. 

III. — Pestalozzif  seine  Zeity  seine  Schicksale  und  sein  Werken. 
Eine  Schrifi  far  Freu/nds  der  Menschenbildung  und  Forderer 
einer  beseem  Zukunfi.  (The  age  of  Pestalozzi,  his  history  and 
influence.)      Von  Dr.  T.  B.  Bandlin.     Schaff hausen :  1843. 

That  Pestalozzi  was,  with  all  his  faults  and  with  his  enor^ 
nious  deficiencies,  more  than  a  mere  phenomenon  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  his  views.  His  very  blemishes 
prove  that  the  man  whose  reputation  and  influence  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world  survived  in  spite  of  them,  could  have  been 
no  ordinary  man.  Throughout  his  whole  life,  Pestalozzi  never 
succeeded  in  giving  a  clear  statement  of  his  ideas ;  his  experi- 
ments all  terminated  in  failure,  and  at  last  his  sun  set  in  a  cloud 
so  dark  that  few  names  would  ever  again  have  emerged  from  it. 
And  yet  we  find  that  his  name  is  honoured,  the  benevolence  of 
his  intentions  acknowleged,  and  the  beneficial  impulse  which  he 
has  given  to  education,  appreciated. 

Dr.  Bandlin'^s  work  contains  a  memoir  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  Pestalozzi's  life,  and  a  review  of  his  method,  and  of  the 
opinions  pronounced  concerning  it  by  the  more  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries.  The  great  superiority  of  Pestalozzi 
over  Basedow  is  clearly  demonstrated :  the  system  of  the  latter 
consisting  in  the  mere  process  of  inculcating  external  knowledge  ; 
whereas  the  leading  idea  of  Pestalozzi  was  that  of  cultivating  the 
inner  Ufe  of  his  pupil,  and  assisting  and  regulating  the  develop- 
ment of  his  whole  being.     If  we  abstract  from  all  the  erroneous 
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and  defective  notions,  through  which  Peataloxn  endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  work  out  this  principle  which  lay  at  the  root  of  bis  whole 
view  of  education,  it  cannot  be  denied  thnt  he  made  a  great  stride 
in  advance  upon  all  existing  Bystems,  both  of  intellectual  and  of 
moral  training ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ini])ulse  given  by 
biiu  will  continue  to  be  felt,  and  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  science  of  education,  whicfa,  as  yet,  is  truly  in  its 
infanoyf  long  after  Pestalozzianism  as  a  school  and  a  system 
shall  have  sunk  into  not  unmerited  oblivion. 

IV. — Reisen  in  Irland  (Traveds  in  Ireland),  iN»t  J.  G-.  Kohl. 
Dresden:  1843. 

Mn.  Kohl  is  a  celebrated  tourist,  who  has  taken  a  run  throuah 
Ireland,  and  written  a  book  upon  it,  for  the  information  of  tne 
Uernian  public.     Like  all  tourists,  he  puts  impressions  in  the 

Elacc  of  facts,  and  pronounces  opinions  which  sometimes  are  far 
eside  the  mark,  and  sometimes  happen  to  be  tolerably  near  it. 
TliL-  misery  which  he  witnessed  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  to  which 
his  attention  was  principally  directed,  leads  him  to  speculate  on 
its  causes  and  its  remedies.  Among  the  latter,  he  suggests  a 
gradual  redemption  of  the  soil  by  its  occupiers,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  permanent  tenure  and  an  interest  m  its  improvement. 
From  tho  present  condition  of  the  population,  he  anticipates  the 
most  terrible  results,  unless  great  sacrifices  on  the  pwt  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  and  great  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
should  interpose  to  avert  the  immense  social  revolution  to  which 
the  present  stale  of  Irish  afiairs  seems  to  him  to  be  tending. 
But,  whatever  may  be  Mr.  Kohl's  impressions  of  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  Ireland,  he  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  self- 
constituted  redresser  of  Irish  wrongs.  His  honest  German 
heart  revolts  against  the  repeal  rent  speculation,  which  he  plainly 
designates  as  a  disgusting  and  contemptible  imposture.  The 
grievance  oratory  of  the  mat  ^tator,  and  the  applauding  yells 
of  his  audience,  left  no  favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Kohl,  who  appears  to  have  been  present  at  one  of  the  repeal 
meetings.  There  is  something  quamt  in  Mr.  Kohl's  way  of 
describmg  Tom  Moore  as  the  poetical,  and  Father  Matthew  as 
the  ecclesiastical  O'Connell :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  as  much  truth  as  quaintness  in  this  notion. 

V. — Die  Erfindvng  d«r  BHchdrveherhiMt. — Kriti$chtAhhandhnig«n 
z»r  Orientirung  aiif  dmn  jetsigen  Standpunitt  d«r  Fixrschung, 
(Critical  enquiries  into  tite  origin  of  the  art  of  printing,)  von 
A.  E.  Umbbeit.    Leipng:  1842. 

SuaRouxDED  as  we  are  by  great  practical  questions,  and  im.- 
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mersed  in  controversies  respecting  them,  we  can  hardly  realise 
that  leisurely  state  of  mind  which  permits  our  German  neigh- 
bours to  enter  with  singular  zest  and  energy  upon  controversies 
of  quite  another  sort.  Mr.  Umbreit  in  a  series  of  elaborate 
essays,  and  in  a  bitter  polemical  tone,  vindicates  the  claim  of  the 
city  of  Mayence  to  the  paternity  of  the  typographic  art,  against 
the  rival  pretensions  of  Strasburg  and  Haarlem.  He  goes  to 
work  in  a  most  systematic  manner,  first  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  method  on  which  the  investigation  ought  to  be 
conducted,  and  then  proceeding  to  their  application.  Much 
interesting  matter  connected  with  the  history  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  its  gradual  development,  is  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  enquiry,  for  which  the  centenary  of  the  invention  of 
typography,  lately  celebrated  in  Germany,  furnished  the  occasion. 

VI. — Das  evangelische  Bisthum  in  Jerusalem,  Geschichtliche 
Darlegung  mit  Urkunden,  (The  Evangelic  Bishopric  at  Jeru- 
salem. An  Historical  Statement  accompanied  by  Documents.) 
Berlin:  1842. 

The  establishment  at  Jerusalem  of  an  Anglican  bishopric,  which 
should  comprehend  under  its  pastoral  superintendence  congrega- 
tions belonging  to  the  German  Protestant  Churches,  has  given 
rise  to  no  less  cavil  and  opposition  in  Germany  than  in  this 
country.  To  meet  the  objections  against  the  measure  among 
his  own  countrymen,  and  to  allay  their  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
was  Dr.  Abeken's  object  in  the  publication  before  us.  Eminently 
qualified  as  he  is,  by  his  ofiicial  position,  to  give  an  authentic 
account  of  the  views  with  which  the  Prussian  government  entered 
upon  the  negotiations,  which  resulted  in  the  Anglo- Hierosolyman 
Episcopate,  he  is  no  less  qualified  by  his  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  his  Catholic  spirit,  to  lead  his  readers  to  a  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  question  than  is  commonly  taken  either 
here  or  in  Germany. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  noticing  Dr.  Abeken'^s  pages  to  revive 
the  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  and  which 
seems  to  us,  after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  it,  to  require  the 
evidence  of  time,  rather  than  argument,  in  order  to  bring  out 
its  real  merits.  Our  object  is,  to  afford  our  readers  an  insight 
into  the  state  of  thought  and  feeling  of  that  section  of  German 
Protestantism  which  Dr.  Abeken  represents,  and  which  is  of  all 
the  most  favourable  to  the  establishment,  if  such  should  ever  be 
attained,  of  intercommunion  between  our  Church  and  the  German 
Protestant  Church ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  generally  under- 
stood, what  we  may,  and  what  we  may  not,  expect  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 
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The  author  of  the  historical  statement  is  not  one  of  those  who 
take  offence  at  the  expression — "  the  less  perfectly  constituted  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  ;'^  on  the  contrary,  he  takes 
special  pains  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  German  public  on  this 
point,  by  explaining  that  the  expression  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  s 
government,  and  that  on  this  subject  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Primate  of  the  English  Church  to  hold  language  other  than  he 
did.  Indeed,  he  is  m  all  his  ideas  far  removed  from  a  spirit  of 
petty  contention  between  the  two  Churches,  as  to  their  compara- 
tive excellencies  and  defects ;  he  goes  deeper  into  the  life  of 
religion,  and  seeks  with  a  single  eye  the  promotion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  his  own  Church,  yet  not  in  her  alone,  but  in  her 
in  connexion  and  co-operation,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  this 
may  be  practicable,  with  other  Churches,  and  especially  with  the 
Church  of  England. 

He  argues  with  great  force  and  ability,  that  as  there  is  no  true 
way  of  extending  civilization  except  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  so 
no  Church  can  truly  fulfil  her  vocation  as  an  evangelic  Church, 
i,  €,  a  body  which  has  its  root  and  its  life  in  the  Gospel,  without 
engaging  actively  in  the  work  of  extending  civilization  on  Chris- 
tian principles ;  in  other  words,  that  every  true  Church  must  be  a 
missionary  Church.  He  speaks  with  deep  feeling,  and  with  an 
equally  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  of  the  evils  which  must 
arise  from  an  isolated  position  of  national  Churches ;  and  recog- 
nises mutual  acknowledgment  and  intercourse  between  them,  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  their  full  development  and  their 
healthful  action.  He  urges  the  truly  Catholic  principle,  that  in 
Christ  there  cannot  be,  there  ought  not  to  be,  any  wall  of  separa- 
tion ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  separation,  nay  division,  have  ensued 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  concerned  to 
strive  towards  restoring  union  and  communion.  In  applying 
these  general  views  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Anglican  and 
the  German  Protestant  Churches,  he  is  of  opinion,  (and  we  freely 
own  that  we  share  this  opinion  with  him,)  that  while  undoubtedly 
Germany  may  receive  from  us,  we  are  not  above  receiving  in 
return,  a  spiritual  benefit ;  and  he  maintains,  that  whatever 
enlargement  or  deepening  of  the  religious  life  of  either  Church 
may  be,  the  result  of  their  intercourse  and  co-operation  must  be 
the  fruit  of  a  conviction  brought  to  maturity  within  her  own 
bosom.  He  protests  against  the  notion  of  one  Church  legislating 
for  another,  or  one  Church  copying  or  adopting  the  constitution 
of  another.  He  does  not  pronounce,  as  too  many  of  his  country- 
men do  with  more  haste  than  wisdom,  upon  the  question  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession ;  but  he  leaves  his  readers  to  infer,  that 
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if  the  German  Church  is  ever  to  remedy  this  alleged  defect  in  her 
constitution,  this  nnist  be  effected  by  the  German  Church  seekinf^ 
for  it  on  the  ground  of  an  enlightened  conviction,  not  by  our 
forcing  it  upon  her  under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  is  a 
view  which  assuredly  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  both 
of  wisdom  and  of  charity.  If  we  see  sufficient  reasons  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation  to  excuse  their  departure 
from  episcopal  government  under  the  pressure  of  a  necessity, 
which  cannot  certainly  be  pleaded  by  some  other  Presbyterian 
communions,  it  seems  but  a  consistent  extension  of  that  act  of 
justice,  to  allow  them  time  to  discover  their  deficiency,  and  to 
retrace  their  steps  in  whatever  way  shall  appear  to  them  most 
practicable  and  most  expedient.  That  there  are  in  the  G^nnan 
Churches  at  this  moment  great  ^'  searchings  of  heart,^  cannot  be 
doubted ;  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  amiss,  something 
wanting,  is  universal  among  them ;  and  it  is  far  from  improbable, 
that  their  dereliction  of  God'^s  ordinance  in  the  particular  in  ques- 
tion, will,  in  the  progress  of  their  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  their 
present  unsatisfactory  condition,  present  itself  to  their  minds.  It 
Ls,  therefore,  unwise  to  irritate  them  by  statements  calculated 
to  create  an  impression,  as  if  the  constitution  of  our  Church  was 
intended  to  be  forced  upon  them,  to  the  extinction  of  their 
Christian  nationality ;  it  will  be  far  more  profitable,  both  for  them 
and  for  ourselves,  that  we  should  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
all  that  is  excellent  among  them,  and  calculated  to  quicken  our 
brotherly  love  towards  them,  so  that  we  may  be  better  qualified 
to  aid  them  with  our  counsel,  and  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand, 
whenever  and  in  what  way  soever  they  shall  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

VII. — De  FEtat  actuel  de  PEglise  RSform4e  de  France;  par 
Edmond  Scherer,  docteur  en  tMologie.     Paris  :  1844. 

This  account  of  the  "actual  state  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
France ^^  is  the  work  of  a  reflecting  and  ardent  mind,  whom  the 
cold,  listless,  vacillating  Congregationalism  of  that  Protestant 
body  fails  to  satisfy.  He  looks  back  with  admiration  and  regret 
to  its  past  history,  when  persecutions  and  death  could  not  destroy 
its  existence,  impair  its  efficiency,  or  quench  its  love.  He  com- 
plains that  the  protection  of  the  State  has  done  that  which  per- 
secution could  not  do — that  it  has  destroyed  the  very  existence  of 
a  Protestant  Church  in  France.  "  We  had  a  Church^''  he  says, 
*'  but  now  we  have  only  churches ;  we  have  sunk  down  into  Con- 
gregationalism.''^ This  result  he  attributes  to  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  the  Protestant  worship  by  Napoleon  in  the  year  1802 ; 
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because  the  State  then  took  upon  itself  the  appointment  of  those 
who  should  act  as  the  religious  instructors  not  of  the  people  only, 
but  of  the  future  ministers.  And  as  the  State  as  such  has  no 
criterion  of  their  religious  qualifications,  merely  external  conditions 
of  fitness,  compatible  with  the  most  glaring  unfitness  on  religious 
grounds,  are  alone  regarded  in  making  those  appointments. 

"  The  consistories,"  says  Dr.  Scbcrer,  "  instead  of  being  composed  of 
Christians  who  have  approved  themselves  to  the  flock,  are  formed  of 
men  of  note,  or  of  those  who  pay  the  largest  amount  of  taxes.  Our 
faculties  of  theology  inculcate  promiscuously  orthodoxy  and  rational- 
ism. A  professor  may,  without  being  amenable  for  it,  and,  to  speak 
truly,  without  violating  any  engagement,  overthrow  revealed  religion  by 
criticism,  and  natural  religion  by  speculation.  The  pastors  have  the 
same  latitude.  They,  and  with  them  the  Churches,  even  the  consisto- 
rial  Churches,  stand  in  opposition  to  each  other.  .  .  .  The  suppression 
of  the  synod,  t.  e.  of  the  organ  of  ecclesiastic  authority,  involved,  neces« 
sarily,  the  loss  of  all  union  in  doctrine,  of  all  control  over  the  instruc- 
tion ^iven.  .  .  .  Our  Church,  deprived  at  once  of  its  social  and  its  doc- 
trinal character,  of  its  form  and  of  its  doctrine,  deprived  of  its  distin- 
guishing features  as  a  Christian  Church  and  as  a  particular  Church,  has, 
in  truths  ceased  to  exist  amongst  other  religious  communities ;  its  name 
remains,  but  it  denotes  a  lifeless  body,  a  mere  phantom,  or,  if  you  like, 
a  recollection  and  a  hope." 

The  practical  working  of  a  Protestant  ministry,  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  State,  is  explained  by  the  author  in  the  following 
simple  statement. 

"  The  remuneration  assigned  by  the  State  for  the  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  office  holds  out  a  subsistence  which,  though  humble,  is  sure. 
The  office  is  a  profession,  like  any  other  profession.  There  is  a  place 
and  a  salary  for  any  one  who  spends  three  years  as  a  member  of  a  the- 
ological faculty,  and  gets  his  baclielor*s  degree  and  his  consecration  certi- 
ficate. In  all  these  preliminaries  the  faith  of  the  candidate  for  the  sacred 
ministry  is  not,  and,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  cannot  be,  taken 
into  account.  The  candidate  must,  it  is  true,  get  himself  approved  of 
by  a  church,  and  put  in  nomination  by  a  consistory.  These  churches 
and  consistories  have  it,  doubtless,  in  their  power  to  demand  guarantees 
both  as  to  doctrine  and  as  to  character  ;  but  as. their  members  are  not 
bound  in  their  choice  by  any  united  and  superior  authority,  as  they  are 
bodies  constituted  upon  no  particular  religious  principle,  they  do  not 
themselves  afford  any  guarantee  of  orthodoxy  or  piety,  with  regard  to 
their  choice  or  to  the  nature  of  the  qualifications  they  may  require. 
Every  consistory  chooses  an  unbelieving  or  a  believing  pastor,  according 
as  the  majority  of  the  consistory  itself  happens  to  be  unbelieving  or 
believing ;  and  in  this  way  error  is  put  on  an  exact  level  with  truth : 
there  is  no  difference  made  in  this  respect :  they  have  both  the  same 
legal  title  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  and  offer  themselves  with 
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a  perfect  equality  of  right  for  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  Unctions.  •  •  • 
As  these  functions  may,  thanks  to  the  salary,  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  temporal  profession,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  majority  of 
pastors  should  turn  out  to  be  worldly  men,  just  as  in  every  other  pro- 
fession there  is  a  majority  of  worldly  men.  The  thing  is  clear ;  the 
question  is  no  longer  about  the  reformed  Church,  about  the  peculiarities 
of  the  reformed  faith,  about  our  Gallican  confession  of  1559  :  no,  Chris- 
tianity itself,  in  its  most  general  features,  in  its  most  fundamental  veri- 
ties, is  at  stake.  Our  Ecclesiastical  constitution  assails  this  by  taking 
away  from  the  truth  what  it  bestows  upon  error,  by  throwing  our  pul- 
pits and  our  academies  open  to  heresy,  by  giving  an  artificial  existence 
to  doctrines  which  left  to  themselves  would  find  themselves  destitute, 
or,  at  all  events,  could  not  have  an  organised  and  regular  action.  Error 
is  guaranteed  by  the  very  fact,  that  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  is  no  longer 
guaranteed  by  the  exercise  of  a  doctrinal  authority  ;  the  indifference  of 
the  law  to  ail  doctrine  becomes,  in  fact,  a  positive  encouragement  to 
unbelief." 

Such  is  the  enormous  evil,  graphically  delineated  by  Dr.  Sch^ 
rer ;  but  as  to  the  remedy,  he  himself  confesses  that  he  knows  of 
none. 

viiT. — Sechzehn  Predigten^  zu  Bom  gehalten.  (Sixteen  Sermons 
preaclied  at  Rome,)  Von  Heinrich  Thiele,  V.D.M.  evan- 
geluchem  Prediger  an  der  K,  Preussischen  GesandtschaJU-Kat- 
pelle.  Mit  vorgedruckter  Liturgie,  (With  a  Liturgy  prefixed.) 
Zurich:  1843. 

We  strongly  recommend  all  such  of  our  readers  as  are  skilled  in 
German  lore,  to  procure  this  unassuming,  inexpensive,  and,  withal, 
delightful  little  volume,  from  the  perusal  of  which  they  will  not 
rise  without  deep  interest  and  edification.  Especially  we  recom- 
mend it  to  those  whose  hearts  yearn  upon  our  much-erring  bre- 
thren of  the  German  reformation,  and  who,  therefore,  search 
with  a  longing  eye  for  symptoms  of  a  spirit  with  which  we  may 
hold  fellowship. 

Of  such  symptoms  Mr.  Thiele's  fitUe  volume  is  fuU.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  remind  ns  of  the  unecclesiastic,  anti-catholic  ten- 
dencies of  a  bare  Protestantism ;  nothing  to  perplex  us  with  the 
verbose,  unevangelic  intricacies  of  an  empty  Christo-sophism.  We 
shall  find  here  the  sterling  ore  of  Gospel  truth  and  grace; 
thoughts  taken  from  the  depths  of  Christian  life  in  the  heart  and 
in  the  Church,  clothed  in  language  of  affecting  and  unaffected 
sinu)licity. 

The  main  body  of  the  volume  consists  of  sermons :  but  Mr. 
Thiele  does  not  think  that  religion,  or  the  public  exercise  of  it, 
consists  in  preaching  and  in  hearing  sermons.     He  disclaims  this 
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notion,  so  current  in  the  communion  to  which  he  belongs^  and,  we 
may  add,  with  many  among  ourselves,  in  the  first  page  of  his 
preface. 

"  Christianity,"  he  says,  "  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  a  way  different 
from  its  origin.  It  originated  in  facts;  words  followed  upon  those 
facts,  and  represented  them.  Christ's  nativity,  his  life,  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all  these  are  facts 
which  went  before,  as  a  living  foundation,  ere  Peter,  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  could  speak  the  word  which  gave  to  three  thousand  at  once  an 
insight  into  both  those  facts  and  their  own  hearts.  Preaching  alone 
may,  it  is  true,  awaken  faith ;  but  it  cannot  build  a  church,  for  the 
Church  grows  out  of  facts,  and  is  built  up  on  facts ;  and  therefore  at  its 
very  origin  it  manifested  itself  as  an  organic  being,  full  of  a  common 
and  all-penetrating  life.  While,  therefore,  much  value  is  justly  attached 
to  the  treasure  of  evangelic  preaching,  and  great  pains  are  very  pro- 
perly bestowed  upon  It  among  ourselves,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
we  may  be  brought  more  duly  to  appreciate  such  standing  facts  as  are 
undeniably  essential  to  the  building  up  of  Christ's  Church.  For  with- 
out these  the  sermon  cannot  truly  be  said  to  edify,  nor  can  faith  be  pre- 
served from  self-delusion.  Facts  of  this  kind  are,  e,  g,  the  assembling 
of  the  congregation  in  a  certain  place  for  evangelic  worship,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacraments,  the  sanctificatiou  of  holy  days  in  general, 
and  of  the  different  festivals  in  particular,  together  with  the  observance 
of  such  customs  as  belong  to  them  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
family,  and  various  other  forms  of  a  life  of  grace  to  which  a  re-awaken- 
ing sense  of  Church  communion  is  likely  to  give  birth.  Such  facts 
more  eloquently  declare,  and  more  irrefragably  prove,  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  than  the  wise  and  well-set  speech  of  thousands  of  preach- 
ers." 

Mr.  Thiele  next  proceeds  to  offer,  as  he  knows  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  German  public  he  will  need  it,  an  apology  for  that 
which  to  our  mind  constitutes  the  very  beauty  of  his,  and  not  of 
his  only,  but  of  all  really  good  and  effective  sermons,  viz.,  that 
they  are  not  general  discoui*ses  on  abstract  propositions  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  but  addresses  suited  to  the  very  place,  and  circum- 
stance, and  congregation,  and  therefore  marked  throughout  with 
a  stamp  of  individuality.  From  this  he  goes  on  to  make  in 
some  sort  another  apology,  for  a  matter  which  we,  for  our  part, 
conceive  specially  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  his  readers,  viz., 
the  insertion  of  the  liturgy  in  use  in  the  chapel  of  the  Prussian 
embassy  at  Rome.  This  document,  we  think  with  him,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  store  of  recent  liturgical  attempts, 
out  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  long,  a  truly  Catholic 
German  liturgy  may  arise. 

The  ground  plan,  so  to  speak,  of  this  liturgic  form  for  the 
morning  service  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days  (which  is  all  the 
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volume  contains  on  this  subject),  at  once  reminds  us  of  thiit  of 
our  own  Church,  which  there  is  more  than  one  reason  for  believ- 
ing has  been  kept  in  view  by  its  framers.  It  divides  itself  into 
three  main  portions : — 

1.  The  penitential  office,  answering  to  our  Morning  Prayer  ; 

2.  The  Gospel  office^  answering  to  our  Communion  office  as  far 
as  the  Nicene  Creed,  followed  by  the  sermon ;  and, 

3.  The  altar  office^  after  the  sermon. 

In  the  "  penitential  offi^'^  the  opening  words,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  The 
Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
Him,^^  are  peculiarly  striking  and  appropriate.  After  this  exor- 
dium we  are  surprised  to  nnd,  instead  of  penitential  confession, 
which  so  naturally  forms  the  commencement  of  a  sinner^s  worship, 
portions  of  Psalms  and  other  Scriptures,  expressive  of  praise  and 
adoration.  After  these  follows  what  should,  in  our  opinion,  have 
preceded  them,  the  proper  penitential  office,  consisting  of  sen- 
tences, a  short  exhortation,  the  confession  and  the  absolution, 
which  latter  is  taken  verbatim  from  our  Liturgy.  Then  follows 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  with  suffi^ges^  the  23rd  Pssdm,  to  be  said  or 
sung  with  other  Psalms  and  Canticles,  closing  with  the  Doxology. 
The  lessons,  the  Creed,  the  coUects,  and  Litany  of  our  service 
are,  we  regret  to  see,  wholly  omitted. 

The  second,  or  '*  Gospel  office,'*'^  opens  with  the  words,  "  The 
Lord  be  with  you,  and  with  thy  spirit  ^^  immediately  after  which 
comes  the  Collect  of  the  day,  witn  the  Epistle  and  Grospel,  pre- 
ceded by  a  "prophetic  sentence ^^  by  way  of  iutroit,  and  sepa- 
rated by  intervening  suffitiges.  Next  follows  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  then,  after  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  the  sermon. 

Another  psalm  is  sung  between  the  sermon  and  the  "aftor 
office.'*''  This  opens,  after  a  benedictory  sentence,  with  a  prayer 
upon  the  model  of  our  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  not  for- 
getting the  commemoration  of  the  faithful  departed.  In  the 
f)lace  of  this  prayer  certain  shorter  collects  may  be  used.  Then 
bllows  a  thanksgiving,  the  former  part  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
prayer  which  in  our  Communion  office  follows  after  sursum  corda^ 
witli  proper  prefaces  for  the  festivals.  After  this  there  is  a 
pause  for  silent  devotion,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
benediction. 

We  make  no  apology  for  this  detailed  outline  of  the  liturgio 
form  before  us,  which,  though  it  must  appear  defective  in  some 
parts  to  a  mind  imbued  with  our  more  perfect  form,  is  yet  suf- 
nciently  akin  to  it  in  spirit,  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  even  a  short  analysis 
of  Mr.  Thiele's  sermons.     We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves 


with  pointing  ont  the  subjects  of  those  in  which  we  have  felt 
most  interested.  They  are: — No.  1.  On  the  spiritual  discipline 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Ecclesiastical  year.  No.  2. 
On  the  Evangelic  Unity  of  the  Church.  No.  5.  On  the  necessity 
of  a  positive  and  fixea  foundation  for  our  faith.  No.  10.  On 
true  Charity  towards  other  and  erring  Communions.  No.  12* 
On  the  blessings  of  public,  as  distinguished  from  private,  worship. 
No.  14.  On  the  danger  of  admitting  alien  elements  and  influ- 
ences into  religion.  On  all  these  subject«  Mr.  Thiele  holds  the 
language  of  a  pious  and  earnest  churchman,  a  Catholic  in  the 
best  and  only  true  sense  of  the  word. 

IX. — Die  Kirche  Christi  und  ihre  Zeugen^  oder  die  Kirehenge* 
schichte  in  Biopraphien.  (The  Churcn  of  Christ  and  her  wit* 
nesses^  or  Church  history  in  biographies.J  Durch  Friedb* 
BoHRiNGEK.     Zurich:  1842. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  the  Christian  readdt 
generally  with  the  character  and  state  of  Christianity  in  past 
ages,  by  exhibiting  pictures  of  the  Christian  life,  as  it  was  from 
time  to  time  embodied  in  the  lives  of  the  principal  witnesses 
of  the  Church.  The  first  volume  (all  that  appears  to  have  been 
published)  contains  sketehes  of  the  Fathers  or  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, and  the  lives  of  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Basil, 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

The  work  is  well  calculated  to  do  its  part  to  counteract,  ac- 
cording to  the  author^s  intention,  the  mania  for  metaphysical 
speculation  and  critical  novelty  which  disgraces  the  modem  theo- 
logical literature  of  Germany,  and  to  recall  the  public  mind  td 
the  historical  foundations  of  the  Christian  &ith. 

X.  —  Vier  Doeumente  am  BSmischen  Archiven.  Ein  BeilHip 
zur  Geschichte  des  Protestantismus  «or,  todhrendy  und  naeh  dm* 
Be/ormation.  (Four  documents  from  Soman  Archives.  A 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Protestantism  before^  during ^  and 
after  the  Bsformation.)    Leipzig:  1843. 

Under  this  title  an  anonymous  editor  publishes  four  documents 
from  original  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Barberini  libra- 
ries. The  first  of  them  is  an  original  report'^of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Inquisition  against  the  FraticelU^  a  sect  which  appeared 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  March  of  Ancona# 
The  last  consists  of  a  mere  list  of  nances  of  places  and  persons, 
connected,  apparently,  with  the  persecutions  against  the  Walden*' 
ses.    The  second  and  third  are  opinions  given  about  the  timo  of 
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the  Reformation  by  members  of  the  Roman  communion,  one  an 
Italian  bishop,  the  other  a  professor  of  theology  at  Dillingen  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  abuses  then  existing  in  the  Church,  and  the 
means  of  removing  them.  The  object  of  the  editor  is  simply  to 
add  to  the  store  of  historical  documents  which  bear  witness 
against  Rome. 

XI.  —  Die  neutestamentUche  Bhetorik,  (Rhetorich  of  the  New 
Testament^)  ein  Seitenstuch  zur  Grammatik  dee  neuteetamentL 
SprachidiamSy  von  Chr.  Glo.  Wilke,  Pastor.  Dresden :  1843. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  tendency  of  this 
"  Rhetorick  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  author  censures  the  "  tautology  and  macrology^  of  St. 
Luke,  accuses  St.  John  of  '^  garrulity,  « .  e.  the  expenditure  of 
many  words  upon  a  small  stock  of  ideas,^^  and  adduces  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  as  '^  a  model  of  prolixity,  tediousness,  and  tauto- 
logical verbosity  .'*' 

XII.  —  Umriss  der  biblischen  Seelerdehre.  (Outline  of  hihliccd 
psychology,)     Ein  Versuch  von  Dr,  F.  T.  Beck,  ord.  Prof.  tL 

TAeol.  in  Tubingen.     Stuttgardt :  1843. 

This  "outline  of  the  psychology  of  the  Bible*"  is  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  theory  of  the  soul  on  the  phraseology  of  Scripture. 
The  internal  economy  of  man"*s  life  is  explained  by  Dr.  Beck  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul^  ^\  ^^xhy  holds  a  middle  position 

between  the  fesh,  and  the  Spirit^  rni,  nvivfia.  The  latter  is 
pointed  out  as  the  determining  power ;  and  the  seat  and  centre 
of  the  souFs  life  is  laid  in  the  heart,  2/,  KopSla.  While  he  dis- 
plays much  ingenuity  and  considerable  learning,  the  author  has 
not  escaped  from  the  danger  incident  to  all  such  attempts ;  that 
of  making  Scripture  subservient  to  a  human  theory. 

XIII. — Quellensammlung  zur  Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen 
Canons  bis  auf  HieronymuSy  ^c.  Sfc.  (Collection  of  data  for  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament  Canon^  to  ISt.  Jerome.)  Von 
JoH.  KiRCHHOFER,  Pro/.  der  Theologie  und  Diacon  am  St. 
Johann  zu  Schaffhxusen.     Zurich:  1842. 

This  is  an  interesting  volume,  both  in  itself  and  as  an  indication 
of  a  returning  taste  among  the  German  Protestants  for  a  depart- 
ment of  theological  investigation,  which  furnishes  the  most  effec- 
tual weapons  against  the  vain  conclusions  of  rationalism.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Lardner  and  others,  Professor  Kirch- 
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hofer  has  collected  in  this  volume  the  principal  evidences  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  Scnptures  from  the  writers  of 
the  first  four  centuries.  He  first  ^ves  the  ancient  canons  of 
Origen,  Eusebius,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  St.  Jerome ;  those  of  the  councils  of  Laodicea  and 
of  Carthage,  the  canons  of  the  apostolical  constitutions,  and  the 
fragment  ascribed  by  Muratori  to  the  presbyter  Cajus  :  then  fol- 
low testimonies  to  the  whole  of  the  books,  to  the  Gospels  and 
to  the  Epistles,  both  collectively  and  individually.  These  are 
complete  down  to  St.  Irenseus :  the  later  ones  to  St.  Jerome  are 
given  chiefly  for  the  ai/riXEyo/icya.  A  separate  section  contains 
the  evidences  from  profane  writers  and  heretics,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  quotations  in  reference  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels. 
Short  explanatory  notes  are  added  throughout,  and  the  volume 
closes  with  brief  notices  of  the  difierent  authors  and  their  writings. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of  patris- 
tic criticism,  the  collection  is  ably  executed,  and  cannot  but 
prove  exceedingly  useful  as  a  work  of  reference. 

The  principal  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  show  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  is  not  as  questionable 
as  some  critics  would  make  the  historically  uninformed  believe : 
but  in  addition  to  this  his  main  object,  he  expresses  a  hope  that 
some  students  of  theology  may  be  induced  by  reading  these  ex- 
tracts to  seek  for  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  forbear  re-quoting  a  passage 
which  Professor  Kirchhofer  quotes  from  the  late  Dr.  J.  (J.  Mifl- 
ler,  brother  of  the  celebrated  historian. 

"  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  arc  valuable  not  merely  for  the  theo- 
logian. Every  clergyman  who  wishes  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and 
to  discharge  his  office  properly,  should  make  himself  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  more  important  and  useful  works  of  the  principal  Fathers ; 
not  only  because  there  is  much  instruction,  confirmation,  and  encou- 
ragement immediately  to  be  derived  from  them,  but  because  by  doing 
so  we  learn  to  drink  into  the  spirit  of  those  ancient  times,  cum  Chris^ 
tiani  adhuc  recentet  erant  a  Chritto ;  we  enlarge  our  ideas,  we  shake  off 
the  narrow  prejudice  which  makes  us  look  upon  the  opinions  current  in 
the  present  decennium,  as  if  they  alone  were  true  and  worthy  of  regard ; 
we  arrive  at  those  fruitful  views  of  Gospel  truth  which  penetrate  beyond 
the  letter,  and  which  are  applicable  to  the  huiyn  heart  alike  in  all 
ages." 

XIV. — BilUsche  Mythologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testamentes,  S^c. 
(Biblical  mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.)  Von  F. 
NoEK.     Stuttgart:  1843. 

The  very  title  of  this  work  is  sufficient  to  warn  us  of  its  spirit. 
In  two  volumes  the  author  has  collected  together  materials  from 
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every  known  system  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith  are  nothing 
more  than  a  mean  imitation  and  repetition  of  the  more  ancient 
absurdities  of  paganism.  In  boastful  insolence  and  atrocious 
profaneness  this  disgraceful  production  surpasses  all  its  predeces- 
sors on  the  weedy  and  barren  field  of  rationalism. 

XV. — Chronoloaische  Synapse  der  mer  Evangelien.  (Chronological 
Synopsis  of  the  /our  Gowels.)  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Amlogie  der 
JEvangelien  wnd  Evangeluchen  Geschichte  vom  Stanapunkte  der 
Voraussetzwngshsigkeit.  Von  Kabl  Wieseler,  IAc.  und 
Privat  Docent  in  Gottingen.    Hamburg :  1843. 

This  historical  and  synoptical  arrangement  of  the  narratives  of 
the  four  Gospels  is  intended  by  the  author  to  furnish,  in  oppo*- 
sition  to  the  theories  of  Strauss  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
school,  a  demonstration  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
ground  of  chronological  data,  and  of  the  harmony  wnich  existe 
Detween  the  accounte  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

XVI. — TTte  Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days  bettoeen  the  JResurreo- 
tion  and  the  Ascension^  <$*c.,  in  Jive  Sermons.  By  Geo&gb 
MoBEBLY,  D.C.L.     London :  Bivingtons. 

These  thoughtful  and  beautiful  discourses  collect  and  explain 
the  scattered  notices  which  the  four  Evangelists  have  handed 
down  to  us,  of  the  sayings  of  our  blessed  Lord,  between  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  during  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Acts  iii.,  he  was  seen  of  his  disciples  ^^  forty  days,^  and  spoke 
"  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God!''*  The  subjects 
which  arise  from  an  examination  of  these  notices  are  reduced 
by  Dr.  Moberly  to  the  following  heads.  1.  Our  Lord'^s  own 
royalty.  2.  The  Commission  of  the  Apostles.  3.  His  own 
perpetual  presence.  4.  That  He  should  not  be  touched  till  after 
nis  Ascension.  6.  The  Pastoral  commission.  6.  Holy  Baptism 
and  the  law  of  obedience.  7.  The  Holy  Ghost  to  remit  and 
retain  sins.  8.  The  privileges  of  the  baptized.  9.  The  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. — pp.  18,  19.  These  subjects  are  very 
well  and  reverently  treated  in  the  discourses,  from  which  we 
much  wish  that  we  could  make  extracts.  On  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  forgive  sins,  and  the  defect  of  discipline,  JDr.  Moberly 
fipeaks  thus. 

"  That  we  ourselves,  in  this  portion  of  the  Church,  have  lost  a  great 
portion  of  this  sacred  discipline,  (i.  e.  the  ancient  discipline  for  peni- 
tentSi)  is,  alas !  too  evident,  and  that  the  loss  is  a  great  and  melancholy 
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one,  none  can  doubt  who  knows  what  the  weight  of  sin  is,  how 
grievous  and  difficult  to  be  borne,  the  uncertainty  of  pardon,  or  what 
must  needs  be  the  efficacy  of  so  gracious  and  express  an  institution  of 
Divine  forgiveness  when  fully  used,  .  .  •  yet  have  we  still  a  blessed 
means  of  Divine  grace  in  the  Holy  Communion ;  yet  have  we  still  our 
own  separate  access  to  the  Father  in  Christ  the  well-beloved.  Still 
we  have  the  joint  prayers  and  general  absolutions  of  our  public 
services.  Still  we  have  the  offer  (O  that  we  would  think  of  it  more 
readily  and  use  it  oftenerl)  of  the  benefit  of  private  absolutioni 
together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice  to  the  quieting  of  conscience." 
— pp.  62,  68. 

Perhaps  the  mere  feeling  of  the  "uncertainty  of  pardon^'' 
could  not  be  entirely  removed  even  by  the  absolution  of  the 
Church;  because  it  would  still  be  possible  that  the  conditions 
have  not  been  fulfilled.  It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  though 
our  blessed  Lord  entrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors 
the  power  of  remitting  sins,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  this 
remission  is  attainable,  especially  by  forgiveness,  Matt.  vi.  14,  and 
by  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  prayers  of  righteous  men,  James 
V.  15, 16.  Altogether,  we  can  safely  say  that  this  volume  is  quite 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  author. 

XVII. — Sermons  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans^  and  others.     By 
Thomas  William  Allies,  M.A,  Sfc.     Oxford:  Parker. 

These  Sermons  are  of  unusual  excellence.  Mr.  Allies  is  a  clear 
and  sound  reasoner,  and  we  can  promise  the  reader  that  his  inte- 
rest will  not  flag  in  pemsinff  them.  The  doctrine  appears  to  us 
on  the  whole  excellent.  Mr.  Allies  earnestly  and  successfully 
opposes  all  tendencies  to  Antinomian  heresy,  and  proves  that 
justifying  faith  is  inseparably  connected  with  obedience  to  God'*8 
commandments.  We  can  safely  recommend  these  discourses  to 
the  clergy. 

xviii. — The  Anglican  Church,  the  Creature  and  Slave  of  the  State. 
By  the  Bev.  P.  Cooper.     London :  Dolman. 

If  the  powers  of  "the  Rev.  P.  Cooper,  of  the  church  of  the 
Conception,  Dublin,  Prebendary,  &c.,*'  were  at  all  in  proportion 
to  his  enmity  to  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  in  this 
empire,  we  should  not  be  sufiered  to  exist  for  another  moment. 
The  eloquence  of  his  denunciation  of  "  Puseyite  errors ''^  is  richly 
exuberant,  and  by  dint  of  imputing  all  the  doctrines  of  princes, 
and  parliaments,  and  lawyers,  to  the  English  Church,  he  makes 
out,  of  course,  a  very  bad  case.     He  thinks  it  convenient  to 
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forget  that  a  case  equally  bad  has  been  made  out  against  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  would  have  us  suppose  that  his 
course  is  as  free  in  foreign  countries  as  he  finds  it  in  Ireland 
and  England.  This  is  rather  too  clever ;  and  savours  a  little  of 
Clongowes  or  Stoneyhurst. 

XIX. — A  Church  Dictionary.     By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
D.D.     (Fourth  Edition,)     Bivingtons :  London. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  which  has  supplied  a  great  deside- 
ratum in  our  theological  literature,  renders  it  needless  for  us  to 
recommend  it  to  all  members  of  the  Church.  The  edition  now 
before  us  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  contains 
many  additional  articles ;  and  in  every  article  which  we  have 
consulted,  we  have  found  valuable  information  and  excellent  prin- 
ciples. We  have  noticed  an  inadvertency  (p.  573.)  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Boman  Patriarchate,  which  it  would  be  well  to 
correct  in  the  next  edition. 


XX. — The  ChurchmarCs  Sunday  Evenings  at  home.    By  the  Rev. 

Alexander  Watson,  3f .-A.    Cleaver:  London. 
The  Prayer  Book,  a  Safe  Guide.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Watson,  MJL. 

Cleaver:  London. 

We  have  perused  several  numbers  of  this  pious  and  useful  work 
with  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  short 
lectures,  adapted  to  be  read  aloud  on  the  evenings  of  Sundays 
and  holvdays,  and  on  Vigils  throughout  the  year.  The  instruc- 
tion is  m  each  case  based  on  the  Lessons,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel^ 
and  Collect  of  the  day,  and  occasional  notes  and  elucidations  of 
an  historical  character  are  subjoined.  As  far  as  we  have  seen,  it 
appears  to  us  that  these  Lectures  are  well  adapted  for  their 
object.  They  are  sober,  practical,  interesting,  level  to  the  com- 
prehension of  all  classes,  and  full  of  sound  principle ;  and  we 
perceive  that  they  are  dedicated  by  "permission''  to  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  The  especial  aim  of  this  work  is  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  calculated  to  cherish 
sentiments  of  attachment  to  her.  The  second  work  we  have 
inserted  above,  will  be  useful  in  settling  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  disturbed  by  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and  bringing  them 
to  rely  on  the  safe  guidance  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
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xxT. — Sermons  preached  to  the  British  Congregation  at  Florence. 
By  their  lots  Chaplain^  the  Bev.  Robert  John  Tennant, 
M.A,     London:  Fellowes. 

We  have  here,  indeed,  as  the  preface  well  says,  "  some  impress 
of  a  high  and  gentle  mind,  which  found  a  sure  resting-place  in 
revealed  truth.  A  lofty  and  serene  philosophy,  combined  with 
great  depth  of  Christian  love,  and  a  very  interesting  persuasive- 
ness and  grace,  are  amongst  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
these  discourses.  They  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  sort  of 
congregation  for  which  they  were  intended  ;  and  in  spirit,  and  in 
the  mode  of  inculcating  truth,  they  seem  to  us  amongst  some  of  the 
best  models  that  we  have  seen.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
English  Church,  if  her  children  scattered  throughout  foreign 
nations,  were  under  the  guidance  of  such  able  and  holy  pastors 
and  ministers  as  the  lamented,  and  too  early  lost  author  of  these 
truly  Christian  discourses. 

XXII. — Altars  prohibited  hy  the  Church  of  England,  By  William 

GooDE,  3f.^.     Hatchards:  London. 

Mr.  Goode  proves  in  this  Pamphlet,  what  we  presume  is  univer- 
sally known,  that  at  the  Reformation  in  England,  the  stone  altars 
which  had  been  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  so  great  a 
mass  of  superstition,  were  removed,  and  replaced  by  wooden 
communion-tables  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that  this  substitu- 
tion was  only  reverting  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Church,  and 
of  the  Oriental  Churches  at  the  present  day.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  present  day  there  are  no  such  popular  supersti- 
tions, and  that  an  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  an  altar  may  be 
acknowledged  just  as  much  by  those  who  celebrate  the  eucharist 
from  a  wooden  table,  or  a  form,  as  by  those  who  use  a  stone 
structure.  Mr.  Goode,  however,  makes  it  a  question  of  vital 
importance,  and  presumes  to  say,  that  stone  altars  have  been 
erected  "under  the  auspices  of  some  popishly  inclined  rector  or 
bishop^  That  when  erected,  they  stood  "in  direct  violation  o/the 
repeated  injunctions  of  the  autnorities  of  our  Church ^^  (p.  21). 
That  this  gives  ^^  the  sanction  of  our  ecclesiastical  authorities''''  to 
"an  illegal  approximation  to  Eome  in  one  of  her  worst  corruptions 
of  the  Christian  faith^'  (p.  47).  We  scarcely  think  it  necessary 
to  draw  the  attention  of  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  such 
sentiments  and  language,  but  at  the  same  time  would  express  our 
conviction,  that  all  rational  and  sensible  persons  will  believe,  that 
the  prelates  understand  what  is,  and  what  is  not  "  illegal^  and 
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that  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  countenancing  *'  dired 
vioUjUiom^  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.  We  lameilt  to  see  such 
an  evidence  of  the  revival  of  the  puritanical  spirit. 

XXIII. — Plain  Practical  Sermons.  By  John  Wood  Wabtkr^ 
B.D.     2  vols.     Rivingtons :  London. 

Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Woodhouse,  M.A. 
jRiivingtons :  London. 

SerriKyns  preached  principally  at  Bognor.  By  the  Bev.  Edward 
Miller,  M.A.     Bivin^ns:  London. 

Discourses  for  the  Festivals.  By  the  Bev.  J,  B.  Mabsden,  MJL, 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Go. :  London. 

Practical  Sermons.  By  the  Bev.  G.  D.  Hill.  Rivingtons :  Lon- 
don. 

■ 

Ma.  Wabteb^s  volumes  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  gratefully  received 
by  the  clergy,  and  by  all  who  can  value  sound  and  wholesome 
doctrine,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church.  These  discourses  are  rich  in  matter  derived  from  our 
standard  divines ;  indeed,  we  have  rarely  observed  so  thorough 
a  command  of  the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Warter^s  attention.  The  style  occa- 
sionally reminds  us  of  the  mingled  simplicity  and  quaintness  of 
our  elder  divines.  Mr.  Woo3house"*s  "  Parocliial  Sermons  ^ 
appear  to  be  useful  and  practical.  We  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  one  ^^  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Daily  Service,"*^  and 
another,  entitled  "  Thoughts  of  Comfort  for  the  Lonely.*"  They 
are  just  what  parochial  sermons  ought  to  be — plain,  instructive, 
and  affectionate.  Mr.  Miller''s  volume  of  '^  Sermons,^^  includes 
discourses  on  public  events,  societies,  schools,  festivals,  and  other 
occasions.  Tney  are  sound,  eloquent,  and  able,  and  manfully 
proclaim  the  claims  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.  Mr.  Mars- 
den'^s  '*  Discourses  for  the  Festivals''  afford  an  interesting  evi- 
dence of  increased  attention  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
in  quarters  where  one  must  wish  to  see  it.  Of  the  complexion 
of  Mr.  Marsden's  theology,  it  will  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  say, 
that  he  lias  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  all  baptized  persons 
are  regenerate,  f.  e.  "  that  they  are  pledged  by  solemn  vof€9 
to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  share  in  the  external  bless- 
ings of  the  Church''  (p.  398) ;  but  the  notion  that  baptism  is 
accompanied  by  "  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,""  or  tliat  what  is 
meant  Ijy  being  "  born  again,"  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
having  "  passed  from  death  to  life,"  &c.  appears  to  him  untrue, 
because  many  persons  are  guilty  of  sin  after  baptism,  and  the 
children  of  God  (the  regenerate  in  his  opinion  being  the  elect) 
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do  not  faU  from  grace  (p.  401).  We  do  not  see  how  Mr. 
Marsden  reconciles  such  views  with  the  baptismal  service,  which 
distinctly  declares  that  the  baptized  child  has  been  ^'regenerated 
with  God"*s  Holy  Spirit^  and  "  made  the  child  of  God  by  adop- 
tion;"" or,  with  the  sixteenth  article,  which  states  that  "after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace 
giveriy  and  fall  into  sin  ;*"  or  with  his  own  admission  of  baptismal 
grace,  when  those  who  present  the  infant  are  themselves  faithful; 
for  he  will  not  surely  contend,  that  infants  tht^  baptized  cannot 
afterwards  fall  into  sin.  This  would  make  salvation  a  sort  of 
hereditary  possession.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  are 
reminded  of  a  little  work,  by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Sandford,  M.A., 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  Considered"  (Parker :  Oxford), 
which  satisfactorily  disposes  of  such  objections.  Mr.  Hill'^s  Ser- 
mons are  plain,  judicious,  and  practical. 

XXIV. — Lectures  on  the  World  he/ore  the  Flood.     By  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Burton,  LL.D.     London  :  Hamilton  and  Co. 

In  this  able  volume,  a  mass  of  facts  and  argument  connected 
with  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  philosophy  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  early  history  of  the  world,  and  employed  in  the 
defence  of  revelation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  delivery 
of  such  a  course  of  lectures  at  Manchester  was  of  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  were  repeated 
*^  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  hearers,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  request.  The  Church  has  reason  to  thank  Dr.  Burton 
for  this  very  successful  effort  to  meet  the  enquiring  and  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  the  day  on  its  own  ground,  and  to  enlist  it  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  weight  which  he 
seems  to  attach  to  Mesmerism^  in  deigning  to  admit  the  fads 
alleged  by  its  advocates. 

XXV. — Ordo  8(Bclorum.  A  Treatise  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Henry  Browne,  M.A,^  Principal  of  the 
Diocesan  College^  Chichester.     London  :  Parker. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us,  as  yet,  to  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  system  of  Chronology  developed  in 
this  elaborate  and  learned  work.  We  observe  that  its  author 
supports  the  Hebrew  in  preference  to  the  Septuagint  Chronology, 
and  that  he  is  not  favourable  to  the  interpretations  of  the  periods 
of  1260  and  2300  days  as  equivalent  to  so  many  years.  We  can 
only  say  further,  that  the  work  bears  every  sign  of  research  and 
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ability,  and  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  take  a  high  place 
amongst  publications  on  the  difficult  and  important  topics  of 
which  it  treats.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  on  some 
future  occasion. 

XXVI. — Did  the  early  Church  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the  Popfg 
Supremacy?    By  Daniel  Rock,  D,D,     London:  Dolman. 

Dr.  Bock  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  what  no  one,  we  pre- 
sume, of  competent  information  denies, — that  the  ancient  Irish^ 
like  other  nations  of  the  west,  highly  reverenced  the  see  of  Rome, 
as  founded  by  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  as  having  been 
from  an  early  period  ih^firsi  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  dignity, 
and  the  most  powerful.  Up  to  the  eleventh  century,  however,  it 
is  plain,  even  from  this  tract,  that  the  popes  did  not  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  Church.  We  find  no  instances  of 
appeals  from  its  bishops,  no  papal  ordinations  of  bishops  for  Ire- 
land^ no  legates,  vicars,  palls,  oaths,  dispensations,  bulls,  erection 
of  sees  or  metropoles,  excommunications,  absolutions,  deposals, 
translations,  &c.  A  supremacy  which  involved  no  jurisdictum 
would,  we  suspect,  be  very  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman  see 
at  present.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  language  of  Columbanus 
and  of  Cummianus,  with  regard  to  the  Roman  see,  is  that  of 
individuals,  the  latter  a  partizan  of  Rome  in  the  Paschal  contro- 
versy, against  the  Irish ;  the  former  a  resident  in  France,  and 
appealing  to  the  Pope  against  the  formation  of  French  bishops ; 
— and  even  this  last  speaks  of  Rome,  in  one  place,  as  the  head  of 
all  the  Churches  of  Europe^  and,  in  another,  reserves  the  preroga- 
tive of  dignity  to  Jerusalem  above  Ronie^  as  the  see  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Dr.  Rock  takes  care  to  avoid  mentioning  that  Columbanus 
also  held  Pope  Vigilius  to  be  a  heretic^  and  wondered  that  his 
name  was  noted  in  the  diptych. — See  Bossuet. 

xxvn. — The  Religious  Life  and  Opinions  of  Frederick  William 
III.  King  of  Prussia.  By  R.  F.  Eylert,  Bishop  in  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia.  Translated  by  J.  Birch. 
London :  Hatchards. 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  speak  favourably  of 
this  translation,  which  is  very  obscure  and  ungraceful ;  yet, 
amidst  its  manifold  defects,  we  have  penised  it  with  great  inte- 
rest. Frederick  William  was  a  humble,  pious,  zealous  Chris- 
tian, bent  in  simple  and  holy  sincerity  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  people.  No  one  can  peruse  this  work  without  feeling  honour 
and  reverence  for  its  illustrious  subject ;  and  it  proves  that  the 
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union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  communion,  which  he 
effected,  did  not  arise,  and  could  not  have  arisen,  from  any  poli- 
tical view  or  latitudinarian  tendencies,  but  from  a  simple  and 
holy  wish  for  union.  We  recommend  this  work  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany.  We  trust  that 
many  good  effects  have  resulted  from  his  efiforts,  and  wish  they 
could  have  been  more  fully  carried  out. 

XXVIII. — Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    By  Bichabd 
Chevenix  Trench,  M.A.     London  :  Parker. 

In  this  Uttle  volume  Mr.  Chevenix  Trench  has  produced  an  in- 
structive commentary  on  our  blessed  Saviour^s  Sermon,  by  selec- 
tions from  all  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Preface  contains 
some  just  remarks  on  the  best  mode  of  availing  ourselves  of  the 
aid  of  the  ancient  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  character  of  St.  Augustine  as  a  commentator. 

XXIX. — The  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.     By 
Lord  Mahon.     Vol.  IV.     London :  Murray. 

Lord  Mahon''s  work  will  supply  a  desideratum  which  has  long 
been  felt, — a  really  good  history  of  the  last  150  years.  The 
fourth  volume  of  this  important  work,  which  is  now  before  us,  is 
written  with  an  ease  of  style,  a  command  of  the  subject,  and  a 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  which  evince  the  possession  of  high 
qualifications  for  the  great  task  which  the  noble  author  luis 
proposed  to  himself.  Lord  Mahon  avails  himself  extensively  of 
the  correspondence  and  private  diaries  of  the  times,  which  gives 
unusual  interest  and  life  to  the  narrative. 

XXX. — The  Life  of  8t.  Stephen,  Abbot,  Founder  of  the  Cistercian 
Order.  The  Family  of  St.  Richard  the  Saxon.  London: 
Toovey. 

It  seems,  from  the  "  Advertisement  '^  prefixed  to  these  volumes, 
that  the  "  Series  of  lives  of  the  English  Saints,^'  announced  last 
autumn  as  about  to  appear  under  Mr.  Newman's  editorship,  has 
been  "  superseded.*"  A  series  however  we  are  to  have ;  and  Mr. 
Newman,  as  editor,  introduces  each  volume  with  a  short  preface 
of  his  own.  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the 
views  which  are  inculcated  in  the  portion  of  this  work  which  has 
been  already  published. 

The  biography  of  Stephen,   abbot    of  Giteaux,   has  for  its 
ostensible  object  the  recommendation  of  the  monastic  system 
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in  all  its  strictness  and  austerity ;  and  we  are  bound  in  justice 
to  say,  that  it  is  beautifully  and  accurately  described  in  this 
volume ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  persons  who  cannot  ap- 
prove the  principle  of  that  system,  may  yet  be  edified  by  the 
sincere  and  fervent  piety  of  many  of  its  adherents.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  not  the  most  important  feature  in  the  ^'  Life  of  St. 
Stephen  -^  what  is  more  deserving  of  notice  is,  the  mode  in  which 
the  author  throws  himself,  without  any  reserve,  into  the  whole 
mediaeval  system  of  religion  in  the  Latin  Church.  His  reverence 
for  the  papacy  is  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  that  of 
St.  Bernard,  or  any  other  zealous  adherent  of  Rome  at  the  period 
when  its  claims  and  ite  powers  were  most  exalted.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  he  assumes  throughout  the  truth  of  every  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  system.  Pilgrimages  to  worship  relics — 
the  worship  of  saints,  and  especially  of  the  Virgin — the  selection 
of  patron  saints — confidence  in  their  prayers — imputation  of  the. 
superabundant  merits  of  one  man  to  another — monastic  vows — a 
belief  in  legendary  visions  and  miracles — the  right  of  parents  to 
devote  their  children  to  a  monastic  life— exemption  of  monas- 
teries from  tithe,  and  from  episcopal  control  by  the  papal  autho* 
rity — these,  and  such  things,  are  either  directly  approved,  or 
spoken  of  as  matters  of  course.  We  select  two  short  pas- 
sages:— 

"  The  road  to  Rome  was  an  indication  of  what  the  city  was  itself  ; 
it  was  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,**  &c.  (p.  10.)  "It  was  the 
principal  treasure-house  of  ChrisVs  blessings  upon  earth,  the  centre  of 
Catholic  communion"  (p.  11.)  "This  was  Stephen's  object  in  going 
to  Rome ;  he  thought  that  his  prayers  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
heard  if  he  knelt  near  that  body,  the  very  shadow  of  which  healed  the 
sick,  and  which  was  often  so  close  to  our  blessed  Lord  ;  and  again,  aC 
the  tomb  which  contained  the  precious  body  which  gave  virtue  to 
handkerchiefs,"  &c.  (p.  11.)  "  It  (the  white  habit)  was  assumed 
in  honour  of  the  spotless  purity  of  St.  Mary,  the  special  patroness  of 
the  Cistercians  . .  .  The  Cistercians  thought  it  well  that  she  should  pro- 
tect by  her  prayers  their  lowly  houses  .  •  •  and  make  them  also  the 
dwelling  place  of  her  Son."  (p.  57.) 

We  need  not  offer  any  remarks  on  this :  it  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Lives  of  "  St.  Richard  the  Saxon,  fee.*''  do  not  so  openly 
patronize  Romish  doctrines  and  praetices :  the  principal  feature 
m  them  is  the  marvelloiis  credulity  of  their  author,  who  repro- 
duces a  mass  of  legendary  tales  without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  credit  due  to  them.  Such  tales  are  stated  as 
facts ;  and  then  the  incredulity  of  the  present  age  is  severely 
commented  on ;  so  that,  although  the  editor  in  his  advertisenoent 
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leaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  believe  as  much  as  he  judges  to  be 
supported  by  '^  evidence,^^  the  lives  themselves  leave  no  such 
freedom,  and  do  not  condescend  to  supply  any  evidence. 

If  miracles  are  to  be  obtruded  on  us  without  evidence,  and  if 
it  be  a  matter  of  piety  to  believe  every  legendary  tale,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  calculate  what  extent  of  superstition  and  error  may  be 
received.  Consistency  would  require  a  belief  in  all  the  modem 
miracles  of  Bomanism' — the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Ja- 
nuarius— the^yin^  saints  and  images — the  three  sculls  of  the  holy 
Baptist,  &c.  If  such  tales  as  the  following  are  to  be  receive^ 
(and  the  editor  undertakes  its  especial  patroni^,)  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  believing  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius^s  blood, 
or  indeed  any  thing  else. 

"  The  most  remarkable  and  lasting  miracle  attesting  the  holy  WaU 
burga's  sanctity,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  that 
which  reckons  her  among  the  saints  who  are  called  '  Elseophori,'  or 
'  unguentiferouSf*  becoming,  almost  in  a  literal  sense,  olive  trees  in  the 
courts  of  God.  These  are  they  from  whose  bones  a  holy  oil  or  dew 
distils.  That  oil  of  charity  and  gentle  mercy  which  graced  them  while 
alive,  and  fed  in  them  the  flame  of  universal  love  in  their  death,  still  per- 
meates their  bodily  remains."  (p.  96.)  "  Walburga's  remains  were  laid 
in  an  altar-tomb ;  '  and  from  it,  year  by  year,  at  certain  seasons,  a 
fontanel  distilled,  flowing  more  freely  at  the  time  of  the  blessed  sacri- 
fice, which,  drop  by  drop,  fell  into  a  silver  shell  placed  to  receive 
it.' ...  If  the  oil,  when  carried  away  any  whither,  is  handled  trr«- 
fterently^  or  in  any  way  disrespectfully  treated,  it  evaporates  away  •  .  • 
If  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it  is  not  placed  under  directly  • .  •  the  oil 
refuses  to  run ;  nor  will  it  fall  into  the  vial  except  it  be  perfectly  clean. 
When  the  state  of  Aichstadt  lay  under  an  interdict  the  fount  ceased.*^ 
&c.  &c.  (p.  96.) 

The  writer  of  this  passage  has  certainly  made  an  important 
discovery — that  "the  oil  of  charity  and  mercy '^  is  material! 
Are  we  to  infer  that,  if  taken  in  proper  Quantities,  it  would  infal- 
libly produce  those  Ghristian  graces  \  This  is  perhaps  a  point 
not  yet  decided. 

XXXI. — Anglo-Catholidem.  A  short  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  the 
English  Church,  ^e.  By  William  Gresley,  M^.  Lon- 
don: Bums. 

If  it  should  be  the  will  of  God  to  bring  to  an  end  the  dissensions 
prevalent  amongst  us,  and  to  unite  all  faithful  and  devoted  mem- 

*  Of  course  such  faithful  adherents  of  the  see  of  Rome  believe  in  the  truth  of  all  the 
miracles  which  have  been  admitted  in  the  modern  canoniiations  of  saints. 
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bers  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  in  one  undivided  effort  for  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  we  verily  believe 
that  it  will  be  through  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spmt,  and 
the  inculcation  of  such  principles  as  those  which  pervade  the 
little  work  before  us.  Its  author  has  established  claims  on  the 
respect  and  re^rd  of  all  true  Churchmen ;  and  we  believe  that 
few  writers  of  the  day  have  had  as  much  reason  to  rejoice  at  the 
amount  of  good  which,  through  God^s  blessing  on  integrity  and 
purity  of  purpose,  they  have  been  enabled  to  effect.  Mr.  Gresley 
in  this  short  treatise  has  clearly  and  satisfactorily  stated  tro 
position  of  the  An^lo-CathoUc  Church ;  tracing  its  apostolical 
origin,  and  maintaming  its  catholicity  against  all  opponents, 
whether  Romish  or  Protestant ;  acknowledging  the  necessity  for 
the  Reformation,  and  approving  of  that  great  work,  but  without 
concealing  the  abuses  and  faults  which  may  have  mingled  them- 
selves with  it.  Mr.  Gresley  is  led,  by  his  faithfulness  to  the 
English  Church,  to  advocate  the  removal  of  all  practical  defects 
in  our  ecclesiastical  system ;  but  we  can  say  with  truth,  that  his 
suggestions  are  offered  in  a  spirit  of  unfeigned  respect  and  loy- 
alty. We  observe  that  Mr.  Gresley  distinctly  and  emphatically 
expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  tendencies  to  Romanism  which 
have  manifested  themselves  in  some  quarters. 


XXXII. —  Sermons  on  Duties  of  Daily  Life,     By  Francis  E. 
Paget,  M,A,     Rugeley:  Walters.     London:  Bums. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  volume  of  sermons 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  aid  and  counsel  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  spiritual  course.  They  will  find  in  its  pages  no 
exaggerated  or  unreal  views  of  Christian  life,  but  a  calm,  and 
sober,  and  rational  piety,  concentrating  attention  on  the  great 
practical  realities  of  religion,  and  leading  the  mind  away  from  all 
those  shadowy  and  delusive  forms  of  godliness  which  beset  us  in 
the  present  day.  Sobemiindedness  and  charity  are  the  especial 
characteristics  of  these  sermons  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  doc- 
trines as  sound,  and  as  ably  inculcated,  might  be  heard  from 
every  pulpit  in  the  land.  Mr.  Pagefs  remarks  (pp.  203 — 205) 
on  the  duties  of  Churchmen,  at  a  time  when  good  men  run  into 
contradictory  extremes,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  he  urges  a  spirit 
of  dutiful  loyalty  to  the  Church,  are  excellent  in  themselves  and 
most  seasonable. 
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XXXIII. — The  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jems  Christ.    From 
the  Latin  of  St.  Bonaventure.     London :  Toovey. 

It  is  humbling,  indeed  awful,  to  reflect,  that  the  author  of  this 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  who  discourses  with  so  much  reverence  and 
affection  on  all  its  sacred  incidents,  and  who  with  so  much  unction 
and  zeal  invites  his  readers  to  spiritual  perfection,  was  also  the 
author  of  the  "  Psalter  of  the  Virgin,'**  and  of  other  devotions  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Virgin  is  substituted  for  that  of  God,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  perverted  from  their  genuine  object 
to  the  worship  of  a  creature.  On  this  subject  we  would  refer  to 
Mr.  Tyler"*s  valuable  work  "  on  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin." Bonaventure,  however,  was  a  pious  and  devoted,  though  a 
most  mistaken  man.  The  system  m  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  the  example  of  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  will,  we 
hope,  be  accepted  as  his  excuse.  The  ^^  Life  of  Christ"  is  as 
free  from  objectionable  matter  as  can  be  expected ;  but  we  cannot 
think  it  adapted  to  be  a  manual  of  devotion,  because  the  extent 
to  which  the  introduction  of  incidents  supplementary  to  the  Gos- 
pel history  is  carried,  and  the  legendary  character  of  some  of  the 
additions,  seem  calculated  to  excite  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  criticism^ 
which  is  unfavourable  to  the  exercise  and  growth  of  devotion. 

xxxiv. — The  Worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church 
of  Borne.    By  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.     London  :  Bentley. 

Mr.  Tyler'^s  volume  can  not  only  be  recommended  as  comprising 
a  careful  and  accurate  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  reference  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  but  as  being 
written  in  so  Christian  a  tone  that  it  might  be  advantageously 
put  into  the  hands  of  Bomanists ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  effective  in  awakening  their  minds  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
of  such  practices.  It  is,  in  short,  a  powerful  and  convincing 
book,  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  that  Romanists  will  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  it,  or  to  invite  attention  to  it  in  any  way.  The 
quotations  made  by  Dr.  Wiseman  from  spurious  and  apocry- 
phal writings,  falsely  attributed  to  the  Fathers,  are  examined  and 
criticised  in  this  learned  work ;  and  the  genuine  sense  of  antiquity 
is  satisfactorily  cleared,  and  proved  to  be  opposed  to  all  worship 
of  the  Virgm. 

XXXV. — Analecta  Christiana^  in  usum  Tironum  edidit^  ^e.    C. 
Marriott,  M.A.y  Coll.  Oriel.  Socius.    Oxonii:  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  interesting  and  iudicious  selection  from  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  original  Greek  was  undertaken,  in  the  first 
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instance,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  New  Zealand,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  admirable  prelate,  who  does  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist in  that  distant  land,  lends  additional  interest  to  a  work  so 
well  deserving  of  attention  on  its  own  account.  Mr.  Marriott^s 
selection  is  adapted  to  general  use  in  schools,  and  ffladly  should 
we  see  it  extensively  adopted  in  such  places.  It  comprises 
extracts  from  all  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Eusebius,  including  accounts  of  the  martyrdoms,  espe- 
ciallv  at  Lyons;  epistles  of  Ignatius,  parts  of  St.  Glement'^s 
Pasdagogus ;  and  St.  Athanasius^s  Discourse  against  the  Gren- 
tiles.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second  part,  including  selections 
from  St.  John  Chrj'sostom. 

xxxvi. — The  Gospel  hefore  the  Age :  or^  Christ  tmih  Nieodemus. 
By  the  Bev.  Kobebt  Montgomeby.     London :  Baisler. 

EvEBY  believer  must  agree  with  the  author  of  this  work,  that  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  a  vast  extent,  '^  treats  the  Oospel  of 
Christ  as  if  it  were  lehind  itself  ;'*''  and  therefore  we  are  nound 
to  wish  success  to  the  efforts  of  a  writer  who  proclaims,  in 
tones  of  such  energy  and  power,  that  ^'  the  Oospel  is  hefore  the 
age ; ""  that  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  our  intellectual,  mpral,  and 
physical  evils.  It  may  be,  that  the  mode  in  which  those  evils  are 
probed  is  occasionally  rather  harsh,  and  that  the  language  and 
manner  of  the  author  do  not  always  commend  themselves  to  a 
piu'e  and  refined  taste ;  but  we  sec  so  many  evidences  of  sincerity 
in  this  volume,  and  feel  so  much  respect  for  the  abilities  and 
good  intentions  of  the  author,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  any 
particulars  which  might  create  a  contrary  impression.  The  con- 
troversies now  existmg  occupy  much  space  in  this  work,  and  the 
author  believes  himself  to  agree  to  a  great  extent  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's views.  He  proclaims  his  conviction  of  the  Apostolical 
origin  and  succession  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  and  con- 
demns, with  much  severity,  all  tendencies  to  Somanism  or  to 
Sectarianism.  He  reproves  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration ;  and  his  remarks  (pp.  281 — 289)  on  the 
prevalent  neglect  of  parents  to  inculcate  on  tneir  children  a  sense 
of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  the  baptized, 
are  good  in  every  point  of  view.  The  whole  volume  is  replete 
with  interest,  and,  like  Mr.  Montgomery's  publications  generally, 
abounds  in  striking  thoughts  conveyed  in  nighly  rhetorical  lan- 
guage. We  think  its  usefulness  would  have  been  greater  if  it 
had  been  submitted  to  a  stricter  revision. 
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xxxvii.^-7%^  Book  of  Symbols;  or^  a  Series  of  tlssays  illustrative 
and  explanatory  of  Ancieni  Moral  Precepts.    London  :  Chapman 

Whether  the  author  of  this  volume  has  been  suecessful  in  dis- 
closing the  real  meaning  of  the  Pythagorean  symbols  we  do  not 
feel  very  certain ;  but  that  he  has  produoed  an  interesting  series 
of  essays  on  philosophical  subjects  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

xxxviiT. — Hymns  and  Poems  for  the  Sick  and  Suffering,     By  the 
JRev.  T.  V.  FosBEBY,  B.A.     London:  Bivingtona. 

A  SKT.ECTTON  Comprising  224  separate  pieces  of  sacred  poetry, 
03  of  which  are  taken  from  writers  who  lived  prior  to  the 
18th  century,  especially  Herbert,  Spencer,  and  Vaughan.  This 
volume  will,  we  trust,  prove  consolatory  to  many  a  suffering 
spirit.     It  is  introduced  by  a  preface  full  of  Ohristiui  sentiment. 

XXXIX. — Agathonia,    A  Bomance.     London:  Moxon. 

The    Old    Church    Cloci.       By   Richard    Parkinson,    B.D. 
London:  Rivingtons. 

Rodolph  the  Voyager,    By  G.  D.  L.     London :  Burns. 

Our  younger  readers  will  peruse  with  interest  the  flust  of  these 
volumes,  Mie  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Rhodes,  in  the  seventh 
centuiT,  and  narrates  the  love  and  death  of  a  Saracen  and  a 
Christian — the  latter  of  whom  is,  we  think,  with  not  the  best 
taste,  actually  impaled.  We  cannot  compliment  the  author  on 
his  knowledge  of  Church  histoty.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
tale  is  well  told.  "The  Old  Church  Clock"'  is  a  story,  deriving 
its  chief  attraction  from  the  details  which  it  presents  of  one 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Wordsworth  —  the 
venerable  Robert  Walker.  **  Rodolph  the  Voyager,"  is  an  afle- 
gory,  designed,  we  presume,  to  pourtray  the  dangers  of  the  soul. 
It  is  written  with  aoility  ;  but  we  really  think  tnat  there  is  too 
much  disposition  to  invest  religion  with  a  character  of  romance  : 
we  doubt  how  far  edification  is  promoted  by  tales  which  have  all 
the  excitement  of  a  romance  or  a  fairy  tale. 

XL, — The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland^  from  the  Befbrmcrtion  to 
the  Revotution.  By  Joh^  {^arker  Lawson,  M.A.  Edin- 
burgh :  Oallie  and  Bayley ;  London :  Burns. 

Amo>9ost  the  pleasing  evidences  of  a  revival  of  sound  and 
Catholic  principles  in  the  present  day,  le  the  interest  whiob  is  so 
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generally  felt  in  the  history  and  condition  of  those  Churches, 
whether  in  Scotland,  America,  or  elsewhere,  with  which  the 
EngUsh  Church  is  united  in  fraternal  communion.  The  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Lawson^s  work  is  another  sign  of  the  times ;  and  we 
feel  that  he  has  brought  together  much  valuable  and  useful  in- 
formation on  an  instructive  branch  of  our  ecclesiastical  history. 
We  wish  that  he  had  avoided  the  term  '^  Episcopal  ^  in  his  title- 
page.  It  is  a  concession  to  Presbyterianism,  which  a  sound 
Churchman  should  not  make. 

XLi. — The  Standard  of  Catholicity,    By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Bibeu, 
D.D.    Second  Edition.     London  :  Bivingtons. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  able  and  inter- 
esting volume,  which  is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  most  of  oar 
readers.  We  sincerely  concur  in  the  hope  of  the  respected 
author,  that  its  republication  may  contribute  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  unity,  and  to  guard  Churchmen  against  the  influence  of 
ultra  Protestant  no  less  than  of  Bomanizing  tendencies. 

XLii. — Tracts,  Sermons,  &;c. 

The  volume  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Last  Days''^  (Painter),  which  has 
been  completed,  professes  to  be  written  by  persons  of  "  difierent 
sects,*^  and  the  object  seems  to  be  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with 
every  existing  form  of  Christianity,  and  to  look  to  the  second 
Advent  of  our  Lord  as  the  only  panacea. — Mr.  Hamage^'s 
"Early  Ordinances  of  Scripture  considered^'  (Hatchards)  is 
heretical :  it  maintains  that  wicked  men  arc  really  devib. — "  Na- 
tional Catholicity,^'  by  the  Eev.  F.  B.  Qourrier  (Bivingtons),  is 
an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  religion 
in  Europe.  I^opery  is  in  his  view  crumbling  away,  and  the  only 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  Catholic 
system  under  the  form  of  National  Churches.  The  author  writes 
with  ability  and  knowledge  of  his  subject. — The  Bev.  E.  C.  Kemp 
has  publisiied  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Separation  of  Church  and 
State''  (London:  Bell),  in  which  the  dissenting  arguments  are 
ably  met  and  overthrown. — The  Bev.  B.  Wickham,  M.A.  has 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Oflertory,"  adverse  to  its  revival. 
— "  Utilitarianism  Unmasked,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Colls,  D.D., 
contains  an  able  exposure  of  the  Utilitarian  system  advocated  fay 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  disciples. — Sermons,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  A.  P.  Perceval,  on  Fasting,  and  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hussey, 
on  "  Christian  Obligations  to  the  Poor,"  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.— ^^  A  Lecture  on  Transubstantiation,"  by  the  Bev.  E«  C» 
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Kemp,  is  able  as  a  controversial  pamphlet  against  Bomanism, 
but  does  not  state  the  Catholic  truth. — Mr.  Macmullen'^s  '^  Exer- 
cises for  the  degree  of  B.D."*^  have  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
comment.  We  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  this  controversy,  which 
has,  we  trust,  passed  away ;  but  we  must  say,  that  we  have  been 
imable  to  find  in  these  exercises  any  sufficient  ground  for  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  towards  Mr.  MacmuUen. 

We  have  received  several  interesting  publications  from  the 
United  States,  amongst  which  we  have  to  mention  a  Sermon 
by  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  "  On  Ancient  Charity.'"  The 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  apostolical  pre- 
late in  his  judicious  plans  of  introducing  periodical  collections 
for  Church  purposes  m  the  churches  of  his  diocese  is  cheer- 
ing and  remarkable.  By  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  sys- 
tematic charity,  the  fimds  applicable  for  the  extension  of  the 
Church  have,  in  eipht  years,  multiplied  eleven/old!  Would  that 
we  could  throw  aside  all  our  petty  jealousies,  and  follow  the 
same  course. — The  ''  Episcopal  Address ^^  of  this  same  prelate  at 
the  Annual  Convocation  of  his  diocese,  is  an  edifying  exan:^le 
of  what  the  episcopal  office  was  in  primitive  times.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York's  "  Ad- 
dress to  the  last  Diocesan  Convention.**'  The  extent  of  episcopal 
duties  in  America  may  be  collected  from  the  simple  statement  of 
his  annual  visitation, — ''my  joumeyings  have  been  to  the  extent* 
of  more  than  4750  miles.*"  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  annual 
visitation  of  a  bishop  in  America  frequently  occupies  from  three 
to  six  months.  A  Church  thus  governed  cannot  fail  to  prosper 
and  increase*  We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  sympathy  with 
the  excellent  prelate  last  mentioned,  under  the  opposition  which 
he  has  lately  experienced,  and  which  has  been  met  in  so  catholic 
a  spirit  in  this  Address,  and  in  two  Pastoral  Letters  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  episcopal  charge.  We  trust  that  these 
disturbances  may  be  only  temporary,  and  that  the  fidelity  of  this 
zealous  pastor  may  be  rewarded  by  general  harmony  and  united 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. — The 
"  Church  Almanac,''  published  at  New  York,  and  replete  with 
interesting  matter,  describes  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Tri- 
nity, now  erecting  in  that  city.  The  length  is  nearly  200  feet ; 
the  height  to  the  top  of  the  spire  nearly  300  feet. 


XLIII. MISCELLANEOUS    ECCLESIASTICAL    PUBLICATIONS, 

PERIODICALS,  &C. 

Ma.  Dyce's  publication  of  "  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with 
Plain  Tune"  (Bums),  of  which  the  second  part  is  now  before 
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UB,  will  be  a  valuable  help  towards  the  restoration  of  that  gniTO 
and  solemn  ecclesiastical  music  which  has  existed  for  more  than 
twelve  centuries  in  the  Church.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  Gregorian  music  should  be  exohtrively  used  in  our  churches ; 
but  we  think  that  it  should  occupy  a  prominent  place^  and  that 
figured  music  should  be  sparingly  used.  Mr.  Dyce  has  generally 
adopted  the  melodies  selected  by  Marbeck  from  the  ancient  plain 
song ;  and  where  Marbeck^s  work  is  defective,  he  has  resorted 
to  ''  the  use  of  Sarum/^  and  other  authentic  sources  of  eode- 
siastical  music.  While  on  this  subject,  we  must  call  attention 
to  ^^  a  complete  Communion  Service  in  the  key  of  C,  with  the 
lesser  thiro,^^  composed  by  Mr.  Uvedale  Price.  This  service 
comprises,  amongst  other  things,  the  Creed,  Ter  sanotns,  and 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  and  we  think  that  the  composer  has  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  the  best  ecclesiastical  music.  We  have  perused 
with  pleasure  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope'^s  beautiful  and  aocurate 
translation  of  the  '^  Hymns  of  the  Church  ^^  (Bivingtons),  by  St. 
Ambrose,  Prudentius,  and  others,  which  are  adapted  in  this 
translation,  to  be  chanted  to  their  original  melodies.  We  cannot 
speak  so  favourabhr  of  the  translation  of  '^  The  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms,  in  verse,  ^  &o.,  by  M.  Montagu  (Hatchards),  which, 
however  literal,  is  harsh  and  unpoetical.  '^  Church  Needlework,^ 
by  Miss  Lunbert  (Murray),  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Frenches  *^  Bemarks 
on  the  minor  accessories  in  the  Service  of  the  Church ^^  (Gheen, 
Leeds),  are  interesting  volumes  on  the  subject  of  Church  deco- 
ration. The  latter  takes  in  a  wider  range  of  subjects ;  the  former 
is  more  correct  in  its  views ;  but  neither  can  be  implicitly  fol- 
lowed. The  study  of  these  subjects  is  as  yet  in  its  innincy. 
We  can  however  recommend  both  of  these  works  to  particular 
attention.  We  entirely  concur  in  the  anxiety  expressed  by  the 
^'  Ecclesiologist,'"  of  which  Nos.  XXXI.  XXXII.  are  before  ns, 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  alterations  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
We  do  not  attach  tne  least  credit  to  the  report  that  the  stalls, 
SmCj  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  ordinary  fittings  of  a  parish  church. 
The  present  Dean  of  Westminster  would  assuredly  never  permit 
such  an  innovation.  The  present  state  of  the  choir  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  must  always  he  retained  in  esseniiaby  because  the 
Coronation  service  always  supposes  it.  But  we  cannot  see  any 
impropriety  in  placing  open  Boreem  between  the  choir  and  each 
transept  and  tne  nave,  and  permitting  persons  to  assist  at  the 
service  outside  those  screens  as  well  as  within  the  choir  itself. 
We  think  that  such  an  arrangement  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice 
abroad,  and  it  might  be  deserving  of  consideration,  whether  move- 
able benches  or  chairs  might  not  be  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  congregation  on  Sundays,  which  might  at  other  times  be 
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removed.     Possibly  it  might  not  be  found  difficult  to  protect  the 
monuments  in  the  nave. 

*'  The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Great  Britain,"'  by  Messrs. 
Bowman  and  Hadfield  (Parker),  promises  to  be  an  interesting 
and  valuable  publication.  Considering  that  some  of  the  plates 
are  coloured,  the  price  seems  to  us  moderate.  Mr.  BelPs  "  Com- 
positions from  the  Liturgy'"  (Longmans),  appear  to  be  rather 
unequal,  but  some  of  them  are  oeautiful.  Dr.  Barrington's 
"  Pocket  Chart  of  Foreign  Architecture'"  (Bell),  will  be  found 
useful  to  beginners  (in  the  study  of  architecture).  "  The  Parish 
Becord,"  being  some  account  of  the  home  operations  of  the 
Church,  to  be  continued  quarterlv  (Bivingtons),  is  calculated  for 
distribution  in  parishes,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  very 
useful.  "The  Christian  Mother's  Magazine,"  edited  by  Mrs, 
Milner  (Whittaker),  appears  to  be  a  pleasing  little  pubhcation, 
conducted  however  on  Dean  Milner's  views.  We  are  glad  to 
see  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  "  Classical  Museum"  (Parker), 
that  papers  by  Mr.  Cornwall  Lewis,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Pro- 
fessors Long  and  Donkin,  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  adorn 
its  pages. 
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ALGERIA. 

Organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, — ^The  erection  of 
churches  in  the  different  towns  of  Algeria  is  proceeding  rapidly^  and 
extensive  orders  have  been  given  at  Paris  for  church  fumitnre. 
Twenty-two  Trappists  sailed  from  Toulon  in  March  last,  to.  join 
eighteen  brethren  of  their  order  who  had  preceded  them. 

Protestant  Congregations  in  Algeria, — In  answer  to  the  representa* 
tions  made  by  the  Protestants  in  Algeria,  the  French  government  has 
increased,  from  1500  to  2000  francs  per  annum,  the  stipends  of  the  two 
Protestant  Ministers,  one  of  whom,  belonging  to  the  reformed  confet* 
sion,  resides  at  Oran ;  the  other,  a  Lutheran,  at  Dely  Ibrahim. 

AMERICA. 

The  late  Ordination  at  New  York, — The  sensation  which  had  been 
produced  in  the  American  Church,  by  the  occurrence  which  took  place 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Carey,  has  not  yet  subsided.  The  Bisbopa  of 
Illinois,  Vermont,  and  Ohio,  having  publicly  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  the  latter 
addressed  to  them  a  formal  demand  that  they  should  bring  him  to  trial 
before  the  Genera]  Convention,  agreeably  to  the  canon  in  that  case 
provided.  This  they  have  declined  doing,  and  the  Bishop  of  New 
York  has  thereupon  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  own  diocese,  in 
which  it  appears  that  he  is  meeting  with  general  support.  Mr.  Carey, 
whose  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  gave  rise  to  all  these  troubles,  has 
since  died. 

Church  History,^-The  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  is  about  to  publish  the 
first  volume  of  a  work  which  he  has  undertaken  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churehy  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  September,  1838,  appointing  him  ''Historiographer  of  the 
Church,  with  a  view  to  his  preparing,  from  the  most  original  sonrces 
now  extant,  a  faithful  Ecclesiastical  History,  reaching  from  the  Apostles* 
times  to  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States." 

German  Protestant  Church  in  the  United  States. — The  King  of 
Prussia  has  presented  the  sum  of  1500  dollars  (£225  sterling)  to  the 
German  Protestant  Seminary  at  Mercersburg.  The  professorship  of 
theology  in  that  seminary,  which  was  first  offered  to  Pastor  Kmmmacher, 
and  declined  by  him,  has  since  been  accepted  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaf, 
of  Berlin.  The  Dresden  Association  for  assisting  German  Lotheraa 
Congregations  in  North  America  has  sent  out  Dr.  W.  Sihler.  Hia 
station  will  probably  be  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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Progress  o/Romamsm, — The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Natchez  is 
erecting  a  splendid  cathedral,  ISO  feet  long,  in  the  Gothic  style.  Four 
new  Roman  Catholic  sees  have  been  created  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States:  viz.,  Hartford,  in  Connecticut ;  Milvankia,  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Chicago,  in  Illinois ;  and  Littlerock,  in  Arkansas.  The  Oregon 
territory  has  been  constituted  into  a  vicariate  apostolic. 

Died. — At  Rome,  Sept.  25th,  Joseph  Rosath  Bishop  of  St.  Louis,  in 
the  United  States,  aged  53.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  monastery 
of  Lazarists  in  the  New  World. 

Irish  Romanists  at  Philadelphia. — The  peace  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia-has been  disturbed  by  a  riotous  attack  of  the  lower  order  of  Irish 
papists  upon  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Native  Americans,  whose 
object  is  to  counteract  the  Romanist  influence  of  Irish  emigrants,  and 
to  maintain  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  district  schools  of  the  States. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Frightful  Spiritual  Destitution. — It  appears  from  an  authentic  state- 
ment forwarded  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  that 
in  the  district  of  Port  Phillip  there  is  a  population  of  12,000  souls,  one- 
third  natives  and  two-thirds  whites,  of  whom  9000  are  wholly  destitute 
of  all  religious  ordinances  whatever,  and  the  remaining  3000  are  visited 
by  a  minister  of  religion  only  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals.  To 
remedy  this  frightful  destitution,  the  Church  Society  of  Port  Phillip 
proposes,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Australia,  to  establish 
at  each  of  the  four  central  stations  appointed  by  government  for  the 
use  of  the  Aborigines,  a  mission,  consisting  of  two  missionaries,  who 
are  in  turns  to  be  itinerant,  and  a  schoolmaster.  Aid  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  is  most  earnestly  implored. 

AUSTRIA. 

Protestant  Converts  from  Romanism, — ^Three  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men of  Austria  have  lately  abjured  Romanism,  and  joined  the  Pro- 
testant Church  at  Breslau.  A  spirit  of  opposition  to  Romanism,  and 
especially  to  Ultra-Montanism,  is  said  to  prevail  extensively  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  especially  in 
Hungary.  Two  Romish  bishops  of  the  latter  country,  it  is  reported, 
have  joined  the  Greek  Church,  and  others  are  preparing  to  do  the  same. 

Infringements  of  religious  toleration. — ^An  imperial  decree  recently 
published,  prohibits  in  the  case  of  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  every  species  of  religious  solemnity  in  non-catholic 
places  of  worship.  Another  imperial  decree  enacts,  that  every  Roman 
Catholic  who  contemplates  joining  the  Protestant  Church,  is  to  make  a 
full  deposition  before  the  civil  magistrate,  touching  his  reasons  for 
taking  such  a  step ;  and  it  is  for  the  magistrate  to  decide  upon  their 
sufficiency. 

Seizure  of  Bibles. — By  virtue  of  a  requisition  from  the  Prince  Bishop 
of  Prague,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Bohemian,  made  from  the 
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German  rersion  of  Luther,  has  heen  seized  by  the  police ;  tbe  book- 
seller, in  whose  warehouse  the  seizure  took  place,  had  only  a  few 
copies  left,  nearly  800  having  been  sold  within  a  few  weeks. 

BELGIUM. 

Consecration  of  a  portable  church, — A  portable  church  for  the  use  of 
the  Belgian  emigrants,  who  are  about  to  set  out  for  Santo  Thomas,  in 
Central  America,  has  been  constructed  at  Brussels,  and  was  conae* 
crated  on  the  22nd  of  February  last,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Malines. 

CANADA. 

Diocese  of  Quebec, — This  diocese,  which  consists  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  600  miles  long,  on  both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  contains 
an  area  of  200,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
650,000,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  French  Roman  Catholics. 
The  number  of  English  clergy  is  sixty. 

Visitation  of  the  Diocese. — The  Bishop  of  Montreal  completed  his 
third  diocesan  visitation,  in  March,  1844.  This  laborious  task  was 
accomplished  at  different  intervals,  having  been  commenced  in  January, 
1848,  when  the  bishop  set  out  on  a  winter  tour,  which  lasted  two 
months  and  a  half  \  and  during  which  he  visited  the  districts  on  both 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and  Coteau  da  L»mCt 
extending  his  journey  southward  and  eastward,  as  far  as  the  Champ- 
lain  and  Massawippi  Lakes,  and  the  Nicolet  river.  In  the  month  of 
May,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  the  missions  up  the  Ottawa  river,  and  in 
September,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  district  of  Gasp^.  The 
district  south  of  Quebec  was  visited  in  February,  and  several  detached 
missions  in  March,  of  the  present  year.  The  number  of  miles  travelled 
over,  is  3752 ;  there  were  eight  churches  consecrated,  and  seventy 
confirmations  held,  the  number  of  persons  confirmed  being  all  together 
2316.  Among  these  the  bishop  remarks,  there  were  many  adults,  and 
persons  who  had  formerly  been  dissenters.  On  the  whole,  the  Church 
is  decidedly  gaining  ground,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  she  might  do»  if 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  provided.  Many  of  the  . 
missionaries  have  several  churches,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  under  their  charge,  and  serve  them  in  turns ;  an  arrangement 
by  which,  while  the  missionary  is  exhausted  through  the  faUgne  of 
continual  travelling,  each  station  obtains  the  ministrations  of  the 
Church  only  perhaps  once  in  a  fortnight,  sometimes  only  once  a  month. 

Evils  of  Schism  in  Missionary  Labours, — The  bishop  complains  re- 
peatedly of  the  evils  arising  from  the  preaching  of  schismatic  mission- 
aries. In  one  place  he  found  that  a  tract  reviling  the  ordinance  of 
confirmation,  (printed  at  Winchester  in  England,)  bad  been  industri- 
ously circulated  before  his  arrival ;  in  another  place,  he  thus  describea 

^  The  bishop's  journal  of  this  part  of  the  ▼isitation,  giving  an  interesting  and  often 
painful  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in  that  diocese,  has  recently  been  pnbUahed 
by  tb«  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 


the  effects  of  religious  division*  "  The  village  of  Huntingdon  (Beau- 
hamois)  may  be  taken  as  one  among  many  examples  of  the  deplorable 
effects  of  schism  in  a  new  country.  Here,  in  a  spot  scarcely  reclaimed 
from  the  woods,  is  a  little  collection  of  houses,  a  good  mill,  a  tavern  or 
two,  some  few  tradesmen,  and  some  commencing  indications  of  busi- 
ness;  one  good  spacious  church  might  contain  all  the  worshippers; 
one  faithful  pastor  might  tend  them  all ;  and  their  resources  for  the 
support  of  religion,  if  combined,  might  provide  for  all  the  decencies  of 
worship  in  a  reverent  manner,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  minister  and 
his  family.  But  here  are  four  Protestant  places  of  worship,  altar 
against  altar,  all  ill-appointed,  all  ill-supported ;  discordant  preaching  is 
going  on,  and  unholy  leagues  are  made  of  two  or  three  irregular  sects 
against  the  Church." 

Visilaiion  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, — The  Journal  of  a  Visitation 
held  through  the  western  parts  of  his  diocese  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
in  the  summer  imd  autumn  of  1842,  which  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  that  diocese  generally,  and  especially  of  its 
Indian  missions.  The  number  of  persons  confirmed  by  the  Bishop 
during  his  progress  was  756;  of  which  156  were  Indians.  One  of 
these  was  the  great  Chippawa  Chief  Cunatuny,  who  received  baptism 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  previously  to  his  confirmation.  *'  His 
admission  into  the  Church,"  says  the  Journal,  "  by  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  and  his  public  profession  of  the  faith  in  coming  forward  for 
confirmation,  had  been  with  him  for  years  matter  of  deep  and  solemn 
consideration." 

The  principal  Indian  Missionary  Stations  visited  by  the  Bishop  were 
those  on  Manatoulin  Island,  and  those  of  the  Mohawk  and  Tuscorora 
Indians.  In  the  account  of  his  visit  to  Manatoulin  Island,  the  Bishop 
says, — ••  Mr.  O'Meara  read  the  greater  part  of  the  Church  Service, 
which  has  been  translated  into  the  Ojibaway  language.  I  then  ad- 
dressed the  congregation,  through  my  interpreter,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Confirmation,  which  I  caused  to  be  explained,  sentence  by  sentence ; 
this  being  done,  slowly  and  deliberately,  so  that  all  could  understand, 
I  administered  the  rite  of  Confirmation  to  forty-four  Indians  and  five 
whites.  The  Confirmation  service  being  concluded,  I  again  addressed 
them  at  some  length,  through  my  interpreter,  upon  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  they  had  undertaken  ;  and  this  being  finished,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Holy  Communion.  The  service,  from  the  necessity 
of  an  interpreter,  was  long ;  but  it  was  solemn  and  interesting ;  find  no 
person  of  a  right  mind  could  have  witnessed  it,  and  heard  the  plaintive 
and  beautiful  singing  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  forest,  without 
being  deeply  affected.  I  confess  that  I  was  nearly  overcome  by  the 
bright  promise  of  this  day's  service,  and  I  felt,  with  becoming  grati- 
tude to  God,  that  the  miserable  condition  of  the  long-neglected  Indians 
of  this  country  would  now  be  ameliorated  through  the  medium  of  our 
Holy  Catholic  Church." 

EviU  9f  Schism  m  Miirionary  Lahawrs* — ^The  following  eircvm- 
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stance,  which  occurred  on  the  Bishop's  visit  to  the  Tnsooiora  tribe, 
throws  light  upon  the  mischief  done  by  schismatic  missionary  labonra : 
— '*  The  services  being  ended,  the  chiefs  requested  a  council ;  they 
mentioned  some  religious  differences  which  had  arisen  among  themf 
and  given  them  much  pain,  differences  which  had  originated  with  some 
Indians  who  had  recently  come  from  the  United  States,  and  who,  it 
appears,  had  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists.  Before  the  arrifal 
of  these  men,  they  had  been  at  unity  among  themselves ;  but,  since 
their  coming,  some  of  their  friends  had  been  deluded,  and  induced  to 
forsake  the  Church ;  and  they  entreated  my  advice  as  to  the  course 
which  they,  the  great  majority  of  the  chiefs,  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Church,  ought  to  pursue."  This  advice  the  Bishop  gave  them  ;  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  he  himself  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  received  it.  **  The  Indian  chiefs,"  be 
says,  *'  evinced  great  shrewdness  in  the  course  of  this  conference,  as 
well  as  much  quickness  of  apprehension,  in  regard  to  the  superior 
excellences  of  the  Church  in  her  doctrines  and  government ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  partial  schism  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that 
its  present  existence  may  even  conduce  to  the  firmer  establishment  of 
apostolic  order  and  discipline  among  the  people." 

New  Churches* — During  this  visitation,  the  Bishop  consecrated  three 
new  churches, — at  Penetanguishine,  at  Adelaide,  and  at  Hamilton. 

Mission  to  the  Walpole  Indians, — A  new  mission  was  opened  among 
the  Indians  at  Walpole  Island  in  November  last,  by  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  An  oSet 
being  made  on  that  occasion  to  the  head  chief,  to  pay  him  rent  for  his 
house,  for  the  use  of  the  missionary,  until  a  mission-house  could  be 
erected,  his  reply  was :  "  I  want  no  rent ;  but  I  want  the  minister  to 
be  near  me,  and  to  teach  me  what  is  the  good  way." 

Church  Society  of  Toronto, — An  interesting  pamphlet,  setting  forth 
the  constitution  and  objects  of  this  society,  has  lately  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  con- 
tains, 1.  the  Constitution ;  2.  the  Correspondence  between  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Toronto  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Robinson  ;  3.  the 
Report  of  the  Speeches  at  the  Meeting  held  on  the  28th  of  April,  1842; 
4.  the  Lord  Bishop's  Pastoral  Letter.  In  the  latter,  the  Bishop  thus 
expresses  himself,  as  to  the  necessity  of  local  efforts  for  the  support  of 
tlie  Church  :  "  The  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  do  something  lor 
ourselves.  Our  fellow-subjects  at  home  are  still  willing  to  encourage 
us,  still  ready  to  give  us  an  ample  share  of  their  benevolence ;  but  tliey 
begin  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  what  they  have  already  done ;  and,  as  tliey 
have  assisted  us  so  long,  they  think  that  we  ought  now  to  begin  to 
assist  one  another.  And  it  is  to  induce  you  to  meet  their  just  expectiF 
tions  that  I  now  address  you  ;  for  with  willing  hearts  you  can  do  mudi 
towards  supplying  our  spiritual  destitution."  On  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  to  be  brought  about,  the  Bishop  says :  '<  We  may  consider  our- 
selves in  the  primitive  times,  when  the  Bishop  sent  out  bis  mission* 
aries  from  the  cathedral,  or  principal  church,  and  left  it  to  the  various 
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districts  or  settlements  to  say  whether  they  were  disposed  to  have  a 
resident  pastor  or  not.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  district  or  settle- 
ment said,  *  Here  is  a  house  to  lire  in,  a  glebe  to  furnish  provisions, 
and  an  endowment  to  rent  for  the  supply  of  other  necessaries ;  abide  with 
us,  and  be  faithful  not  only  to  us  but  to  your  Bishop,  and  to  his  Master, 
and  your  Master,* — a  parish  became  established.  In  this  way  arose 
the  parochial  system  in  Great  Britain,  and  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe ;  and  thus  must  it  arise  in  this  diocese." 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Church  Accommodation* — The  number  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  at  Cape  Town  amounts  to  about  2500,  scattered  over  a  space 
of  more  than  four  miles.  For  these  there  is  at  present  but  one  church ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  second,  capable  of  holding  500  persons,  at 
an  estimated  expense  of  3000/. 

CHINA. 

Anglican  Mission  at  Hong  Kong,  —  The  Rev.  Vincent  Staunton 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  2nd  of  December  last,  and  commenced 
his  labours  on  the  following  Sunday.  It  is  contemplated  to  build  a 
handsome  church,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  use  of  the  mission. 

German  ProteslarU  Mission. — A  letter,  received  at  Berlin  from  the 
Chinese  missionary,  Giitzlaff,  dated  Tinghai,  Isle  of  Chusan,  January 
8th,  1843,  gives  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  effect  which  the 
late  war  and  pacification  with  England  has  had  upon  the  character  of 
the  Chinese.  The  freedom  of  intercourse  which  has  been  brought 
about,  leads  him  to  anticipate  the  happiest  results  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  that  vast  empire.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  busy  erecting 
schools  in  the  island.  He  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  a  revised 
edition  of  his  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  intends 
following  up  by  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

FRANCE. 

The  Education  Question, -^The  question  which  has  brought  the 
Church  and  the  State,  as  represented  by  the  University,  into  open 
conflict,  continues  to  occupy  public  attention,  and  assumes  a  more  and 
more  seriotis  aspect.  The  ** prqjet  de  lot"  of  Mr.  Villemain  is  the 
subject  of  hot  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Pamphlets  and 
newspaper  articles  add  to  the  flood  of  words  poured  forth  in  the 
senate.  The  government  institute  legal  proceedings  against  authors, 
editors,  printers,  and  publishers,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out success;  and  address  reprimands  and  menacing  circulars  to  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  send  in  protests  upon  protests 
to  the  office  of  the  *' Mhustre  des  Cukes"  and  issue  pastoral  letters  on 
the  subject  to  the  inferior  clergy  and  to  the  laity  of  their  dioceses,  from 
whom  petitions  begin  to  crowd  in  upon  the  Chambers ;  nay,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Auch  has  invited  his  clergy  to  offer  np  prayers  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  Church  against  the  invasion  of  her  rights.  On  tlM  oocMMm 
of  the  king's  fi§te,  the  conflict  broke  out  personally  between  the  heads 
of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his  addrett  to 
the  king,  adopted  for  himself  and  his  clergy  the  saying  of  St.  Bernard, 
"  Non  venial  anima  in  consilium  eorum  qui  dicunt  vel  Imperio  pacem  ei 
libertaUm  EccUsiarum,  vel  EccUsiis  prosperitalem  et  exaltaiiomem  /«- 
peru  nociluram"  The  whole  address  being  somewhat  in  the  tone  of  a 
lecture,  the  king  replied,  it  is  said  under  evident  excitement,  that 
"considering  the  proofs  he  had  given  of  his  attachment  to  religious 
freedom,  and  his  respect  for  the  Church,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
spared  the  admonition  he  had  just  heard." 

Protestant  Freedom  of  Worship. — The  Minister  of  Justice  hai  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  prefects  of  the  departments,  enjoining  them  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  by  which  Protestants  are 
permitted,  in  places  where  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  consti- 
tute themselves  into  a  church,  to  hold  assemblies  for  common  worship 
under  certain  regulations. 

The  Working  Classes  at  Paris, — Great  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  clergy  at  Paris  to  collect  the  working  classes  in  their  charches. 
Services  and  sermons  were  provided  specially  for  them  during  Lent  as 
early  as  six  in  the  morning;  and  on  £aster-Day  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  administered  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  numerous  association  of 
working  men,  enrolled  under  the  title  '*  CEuvre  de  St.  Francis  Xawkr" 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  ^ 
nave  of  which  was  crowded  on  the  occasion. 

The  Propaganda. — The  revenues  of  the  French  society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith  amounted,  in  1842,  to  the  sum  of  3,333,480 
francs  (about  130,000/.  sterling),  made  up  chiefly  of  weekly  contribu- 
tions of  less  than  one  penny  each.  From  this  fund  40,000  francs  are 
sent  annually  into  the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland  for  the  promotion 
of  Roman  Catholic  objects. 

Conversion  of  Mahommedans, — Two  Mahommedan  converts,  one  a 
kinsman  of  the  prophet,  received  Christian  baptism  and  confirmation  in 
the  cathedral  of  Marseilles  on  Easter  Eve  last. 

Died.  —  January  1,  Gustavus  Maximilian  Justus,  Prince  De  CVoi, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Great  Almoner  of  France,  aged  70. 

False  Wonders  of  Relic  Worship. — For  some  time  past  the  village  of 
Argenteuil,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
in  consequence  of  a  distinguished  relic  shown  in  the  church,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  seamless  coat  of  Clirist,  on  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots« 
This  precious  relic,  says  the  legend,  was  presented  by  the  Empress 
Irene,  in  the  year  800,  to  Charlemagne,  and  deposited  by  him  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Argenteuil,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to 
the  church  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  Numberless  devotees  oome  to 
pay  their  worship  to  the  *'  Sainte  Tunique ; "  and  of  miracles  wrought 
by  it  there  is  no  lack. 

A  false  Christ. — A  new  sect  of  blaspheming  fanatics  has  just  been 
started  at  Paris  by  a  Polish  refugee,  uamed  Mickiewicz,  a  celebnited 
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poet  and  professor  of  the  Sclavonic  languages  at  the  ColUkge  de  France^ 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture,  presented  himself  to  his  astonished 
audience  as  a  new  manifestation  of  the  "  Ferhe"  u  #.  the  Word. 

GERMANY. 

New  Liturgy. — A  new  Liturgy  was  introduced  in  all  the  Evangelic 
Churches  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  by  order  of  the  Government,  on 
New  Year*s-day  last. 

Church  Discipline  with  regard  to  Banns  of  Marriage, — A  new  regu- 
lation on  matters  of  Church  discipline,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxc 
Weimar,  directs  that  in  the  publication  of  banns  a  distinction  shall  be 
made,  describing  those  whose  previous  conduct  has  been  unchaste, 
simply  as  ''  single  persons  ; "  and  those  on  whom  no  such  imputation 
rests,  as  ''  respectable  bachelors "  and  "  respectable  spinsters."  Any 
party  claiming  the  last-named  designation,  and  proved  afterwards  not 
to  have  been  entitled  to  it,  is  liable  to  a  penalty. 

The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Association. — This  association,  which  but 
a  short  time  ago  seemed  to  enjoy  great  popularity,   and  which  an- 
nounced itself  as  a  centre  of  union,  as  far  as  Protestant  Germany  was 
concerned,   for  those   whom  nothing  else   could  unite,   bids   fair  to 
become  an  apple  of  discord  all  over  Germany.     The  constitution  of  the 
association,  which  concentrated  its  power  and  its  wealth  in  Leipzig, 
and  the  tone  adopted  by  some  of  its  members  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
Halle,  have   excited  the  watchfulness  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
which  has  taken  the  branch  associations  formed  within  the  Prussian 
territory  under  its  own  special  patronage.    The  prevalence  of  the  ration- 
alistic party  in  its  councils  has  given  umbrage  to  the  more  orthodox 
divines,  some  of  whom,  it  appears,  refused  their  co-operation  from  the 
very  first,  on  this  ground,  that  it  was  not  merely  an  association  for 
giving  pecuniary  aid  to  poor  Protestant  congregations,  especially  to 
such  as  are  located  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  that  it  proposed 
itself  as  a  bond  of  Protestant  unity  among  those  who,  on  matters  of 
faith,  are  divided  toto  coelo,  and  who  are  to  unite  in  this  association  for 
purposes  of  charily.     This  view  of  the  association  is  advocated  by  Dr. 
Zimmerman,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Allgemtine  Kitchen- Zetlnng^ 
conducted  in  the  rationalistic  interest,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active 
among  its  first  founders.     The  orthodox  party  object  to  a  basis  of 
unity  which  consists  in  nothing  more  than  the  bare  name  of  Pro- 
testantism ;    and   Dr.  Hengstenberg,  the  editor  of  the  Evangelische 
Kirchen-Zeitungf  justly  observes,  that  in  point  of  fact,  such  men  as 
Fenelon,  Count  Stolbergr  and  Sailer,  have  much  more  in  common  with 
the  Evangelic  Church  than  the  men  with  whom,  under  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants, she  is  called  upon  to  make  common  cause,  although:  they  deny 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.     While  there  is 
thus  any  thing  but  unanimity  on  the  subject  among  the  Protestants, 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  taken  up  the  question  in  reference  to  their 
Church,  and  complain  of  the  association  as  of  an  hostile  demonstration 
of  Protestantism,  which  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Germany. 
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The  King;  of  Prussia  has  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  address  a  cir- 
cular to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  his  dominions,  disavowingt  on 
the  part  of  the  association,  all  intention  of  hostility  against  their 
Church ;  while  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  prohibited  the  associatioD, 
which  he  designates  as  sectarian,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
and  has  carried  his  hostility  to  it  so  far  as  to  compel  some  Protestant 
congregations  within  his  dominions  to  return  the  grants  which  they  had 
received  from  the  association.  A  very  plausible  argument  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  question  is  taken  from  the  very  name  of  the 
association,  the  memory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  carrying  back  the 
mind  to  the  thirty  years'  civil  and  religious  war  which  desolated  Gto- 
many ;  and  the  Augsburg  Universal  Gazette  asks,  not  unaptly,  what 
would  be  said,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  form  a  counter-society 
called  the  Tilly  Association  ? 

Symbolical  difficulties  in  Missionary  Societies. — Difficulties  haviog 
arisen  in  the  North*  German  Missionary  Society,  which  comprehends 
the  Missionary  Association  of  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  Bremen, 
Holstein,  Liineburg,  and  the  Uanse  towns,  and  embraces  the  two 
Protestant  Confessions,  it  has  been  determined  to  concede  to  the 
Lutherans  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther's  smaller  Catechism ;  and  the  La* 
therans  have,  not  without  strong  protestations  from  the  more  orthodox 
members,  given  up  the  Apology,  Luther's  larger  Catechism,  the  articles 
of  Schnialkalden,  and  the  Formtt^  ConcorditsBf  all  of  which  are  acknow- 
ledged as  symbolical  books  in  the  Church  of  Mecklenburg. 

Romish  Proselytism  in  Bavaria. — The  Supreme  Consistory  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria  has  lately  addressed  the  Government 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  prohibition  of  all  interference,  on  the  part  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  with  the  orphan  children  of  Protestant  parents 
during  their  minority,  with  a  view  to  their  conversion.  The  Govern- 
ment has  refused  the  application,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  prohibition 
would  be  a  violation  of  religious  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Conversion  of  a  Protestant  Minister  to  Rome, — The  German 
journals  publish  various  particulars  relative  to  the  previous  career  of 
Dr,  Karl  Haas,  (not  //ua,  as  the  name  was  erroneously  given  in  onr 
last,)  whose  abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith  had  created  considerable 
sensation,  and  was  made  much  of  by  the  Romanists.  It  appears  that 
he  had  formerly  indulged  in  violent  polemical  attacks  upon  the  Roman 
Church,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  subject  himself  to  penalties  for 
injurious  language  and  interference  with  a  Roman  Catholic  parish 
adjoining  his  own.  Somewhat  inconsistently  with  this  warlike  atti- 
tude, he  had  married  the  sister  of  Dr.  Hefele,  one  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Professors  at  Tubingen.  His  resolution  to  join  the  Roman 
Communion  was  taken  at  the  unfortunate  moment  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  various  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  order,  he  was  to  have  been 
removed  from  his  charge  at  Groningen  to  another  post,  which  he  refused 
to  accept.    Like  other  Romish  converts,  he  has  at  once  opened  his 
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polemical  batteries  upon  the  Communion  which  he  has  forsaken,  in  a 
'Matter  addressed  to  his  beloved  congregation  at  Grooingen,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  return  to  the  Catholic  Church."  In  this  letter  he  com- 
mits himself,  with  apparent  good  faith,  to  the  statement,  that  *'in 
England,  within  a  short  time,  at  least  9000  souls,  almost  all  of  them 
Clergymen,  have  made  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith," — a  specimen 
of  critical  acumen  which,  as  a  German  reviewer  pithily  observes,  shows 
a  tolerable  capacity  of  belief.  Dr.  Haas  has,  since  his  abjuration,  been 
appointed  co-editor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  journal  '*  Sion." 

Interment  of  Protestants  by  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen, — The  Vicar- 
general  of  the  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  directing  them  in  cases  where  a  Protestant  dying  within 
their  parishes  can  have  Protestant  burial,  not  to  interfere  at  all ;  and  in 
cases  where  Protestant  burial  cannot  be  had,  simply  to  accompany  the 
funeral  in  the  character  of  witnesses,  omitting  all  religious  rites  and 
prayers  whatsoever.  This  regulation  has  given  great  offence  amongst 
the  Protestants,  and  has  been  remonstrated  against  by  some  of  the 
clergy  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  impracticable  where  Pro- 
testants are  numerous,  and  mixed  up  in  all  the  relations  of  life  with  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Compulsory  Adoration  of  the  Host. — The  Protestant  soldiers  in  the 
Bavarian  army  and  militia  are  compelled,  at  the  word  of  command 
from  their  officers,  to  bend  the  knee  at  the  elevation  of  the  host.  This 
practice  has  become  the  subject  of  complaint,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  religious  liberty.  A  pamphlet  showing  its 
illegality  has  been  seized  by  the  police ;  and  a  Protestant  minister. 
Pastor  Redenbacher,  of  Sulzkirchen,  has  been  suspended  from  his  office 
and  condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  discourse  on  the  subject,  delivered  by  him  at  the  meeting  of 
the  diocesan  synod ;  the  ground  on  which  criminal  proceedings  were 
taken  against  him  being,  that  he  '*  abused  reli^on  for  the  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  public  peace."  A  royal  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  March 
last  partially  remedies  the  grievance,  by  directing  that  Protestant  sol- 
diers shall  never  be  marched  to  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  purposes 
of  worship  ;  but  when  they  are  ordered  there  on  service,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  or  for  parade  on  great  occasions,  the  original  regulation 
continues  in  force. 

Roman  Catholic  Missionary  Society, — The  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Bavaria,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Munich,  de- 
votes part  of  its  funds  to  the  erection  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and 
chapels  in  England. 

The  O'Connell  Rent  in  Germany, — The  Government  of  Bavaria  has 
refused  its  sanction  to  a  subscription  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
there  in  favour  of  O'Connell. 

Restoration  of  Spires  Cathedral, — The  king  of  Bavaria  is  projecting 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Spires,  at  an  expense  of 
220,000  florins  (nearly  20,000/.).     Of  this  sum,  10,000  florins  per 
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nnnum  are  to  be  appropriated  in  ten  successive  years  to  the  restoiation 
of  the  fresco  paintings,  and  the  remaining  120,000  florins  to  general 
purposes. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Eiienach, — It  is  in  contemplation  to  bnild 
a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  town  of  Eisenach,  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Protestantism.  Luther  used  to  call  it  his  beloved  Eisenscbt  end 
close  to  it  is  the  Wartburg  where  he  was  so  long  immured,  and  where 
he  executed  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  A  general  collection  in  aid 
of  the  undertaking  has  been  ordered  in  the  churches  of  Bavaria. 

Religious  Orders, — The  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  extending 
itself  over  Bavarin. 

Promotions. — Dr.  Hesse,  professor  extraordinary,  to  be  professor 
ordinary  of  theology,  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  and  university 
preacher. — Dr,  Daniel  Haneberg,  professor  extraordinary,  to  be  pro- 
fessor ordinary  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Old  Testament  exegesis,  in  the 
University  of  Munich. — The  theological  faculty  of  Groningen  has  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  the  Chinese  Missionary, 
Giitzlaff, — Pastor  J,  G,  F,  MUller,  of  Segringen,  to  be  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Erlangen. 

Died.—Yeh.  20th,  Dr.  K.  W.  C.  fVeinmann,  Dean  of  Aubstadt  in 
Bavaria,  and  Inspector  of  schools  in  the  district;  aged  68. — March  3rd, 
Leonhard  Creuzer,  Doctor  of  Theology,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University,  preacher  at  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  member  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  Marburg,  aged  75. 

Theological  Prize  Essays, — The  theological  prize  of  the  Von  Amroon 
Foundation  at  Dresden,  for  the  year  1S44,  has  been  adjudged  to  C.  G. 
Schmidt,  Candid.  Theol.  of  Caditz  near  Dresden.  The  subject  was: 
*'  Pericula  conjungendarum  eccles'tarum,  qua  Augustanam  et  Tridentinam 
Confessionem  scquuntur,  a  Leibnitio  facta  cum  similibus  nosirce  aetatis 
tnoliminibus  conjerantur"  The  subject  for  the  ensuing  year,  is  "  Unde 
Judcei  tempore  Christi  hauserint  opinionem  de  proximitate  sedii  piorum 
atque  impiorum  in  altera  vita."  Comm,  exeget,  ad  loc.  Luue  xvi* 
19—26. 

Cast-iron  Stereotype. '-^'Experiments  have  for  some  years  been  in 
progress,  chiefly  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dasse,  Inspector  of 
mines  at  Riibeland,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  with  a  view  to  make 
cast-iron,  as  the  cheaper  and  more  durable  material,  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  stereotype  plates.  The  success  of  these  experiments  is 
attested  by  the  publication  of  a  cast-iron  stereotype  edition  of  the 
Bible,  by  T.  G.  Miiller,  printer  and  publisher  at  Nordhausen.  The 
price  of  this  Bible,  which  has  marginal  readings,  is  9ggr,  or  IS^dL 

Origin  of  Censorship. — The  father  of  the  law  of  censorship  was 
Berthold,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Mayence,  the  city  which  boasts 
itself  the  cradle  of  the  art  of  printing ;  alarmed  by  the  facility  with 
which  ideas  might  be  diffused  through  the  world  by  this  meanSi  he 
issued  on  the  4th  of  January,  1486,  a  decree,  in  which  he  prohibited  the 
printing,  publication,  or  sale,  within  his  tenitory,  of  any  work  not 
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previously  licensed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  connsted  of  four  professors  of  the  Unirersity  of  Mayence, 
one  from  each  faculty. 

Th€  Roman  Catfiolic  Church  and  the  Free  Masom, — Bishop  Laurent 
has  issued  injunctions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Luxemburg,  to  refuse  the  sacraments  and  other  rites  of  the  Church  to 
all  persons  who  continue  to  be  members  of  any  masonic  association* 

Pietism  in  fViirtemberg, — Accounts  from  Wiirtemberg  give  the  most 
shocking  details  of  the  carnal  excesses  to  which  a  body  of  pietists  at 
Lenhingen,  near  Miinsingen,  had  proceeded,  on  the  plea  that  "  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure."  The  authorities  have  suppressed  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter,  to  avoid  further  scandal. 

GIBRALTAR. 

Ordination,— On  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  Bishop 
held  the  first  English  ordination  at  Malta,  when  two  missionaries,  one 
of  whom  had  originally  been  in  Lutheran  orders,  were  ordained  priests. 

Italian  Visitation,  —  The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  set  out  on  his 
primary  **  Italian  Visitation."  He  held  a  Confirmation  at  Rome  on  the 
28th  of  March,  and  administered  the  Holy  Communion  on  Palm- 
Sunday  to  no  less  than  150  communicants.  From  Rome  he  proceeded 
to  Nice  and  Genoa,  at  both  which  places  he  held  Confirmations,  and 
thence  to  Leghorn,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  April.  On  Sunday 
the  14th  he  consecrated  the  English  Chapel,  and  on  the  following  day 
held  a  Confirmation,  at  which  eighteen  persons  were  confirmed.  On  the 
same  day  he  also  consecrated  the  English  burial-ground,  near  the  town. 
On  Sunday  the  21st  he  consecrated  the  English  Chapel  at  Pisa,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Florence. 

GREECE. 

Constitutional  recognition  of  the  Greek  Church, — The  first  chapter 
of  the  new  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  accepted  by  King 
Otho  on  the  15th  of  March  last,  runs  as  follows  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. — Ch.  i.  Of  religion. — Art.  i.  The  esta- 
blished religion  in  Greece  is  that  of  the  oriental  orthodox  Church  of 
Christ.  Every  other  known  religion  is  tolerated,  and  the  ceremonies 
and  holy  rites  thereof  are  to  be  solemnized  without  hindranee.  Prose- 
lytism  is  prohibited. — Art.  ii«  In  spirit  and  in  doctrine  the  Greek 
Church  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople,  and  with  all  homodox  Churches  (Churches  of  like  doctrine); 
politically  she  is  independent,  and  governed  by  an  holy  Synod." 

GUIANA. 

Offertory  Collections, — From'  an  official  account  of  the  Offertory  col- 
lections in  the  diocese  of  €Kiiana,  during  the  year  1848^  it  appears  that 
they  amounted  altogether  to  upwards  of  6400  dollars ;  of  which  900 
dollars  were  reserved  for  parochial  purposes  in  the  several  parishes ; 
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1900  dollars  were  transmitted  to  the  sufferers  in  Antigua ;  and  the 
remainder,  nearly  3600  dollars,  was  placed  at  the  Bishop's  disposal  for 
diocesan  purposes.  In  distributing  these  funds  the  Bishop  strictly 
reserves  the  collections  made  in  each  deanery  for  the  wants  of  that 
deanery,  and  under  this  restriction  gives  one  quarter  to  the  local  funds 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  one  quarter  to  the 
building  and  enlarging  of  churches  and  chapels,  one  quarter  to  schools 
and  teachers,  and  one  quarter  to  an  Additional  Curates'  fund. 

HOLLAND. 

Church  Statistics. — The  reformed  Church  in  the  ten  provinces  con'- 
sists  of  1,622,339  souls;  they  are  divided  into  1233  parishes,  with 
1453  ministers ;  giving  au  average  of  1300  souls  to  one  parish  and  of 
1 1 00  souls  to  one  minister. 

Schism  in  the  reformed  Church.  — From  the  acts  of  the  general  synod 
of  the  ten  provinces,  held  in  July  last,  it  appears  that ''  separation  **  is 
still  on  the  increase,  and  that  during  the  preceding  year  thirty  separatist 
congregations  had  been  formed.  The  synod  was  occupied  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  means  of  arresting  the  evil,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  synodical  declaration  of  principles  would  be  of  no  avail  for  sneh 
a  purpose,  the  only  effectual  remedy  being  faithfulness,  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  establishing  their  people  in 
the  faith. 

Conversions  to  Romanism. — From  the  same  synodal  transactions  it 
appears,  that  conversions  to  the  Roman  Church  are  on  the  increase, 
especially  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant.  The  synod  attributes 
them  chiefly  to  the  activity  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Beguines, 
and  to  the  travelling  missionaries  of  the  order  of  Redemptorists,  whose 
preaching  is  run  after  by  thousands. 

Singular  mode  of  confirming  a  Bishop. — The  recent  election  of  Mr* 
Van  Bruul  to  the  bishopric  of  Haarlem  has  given  occasion  for  the  repe- 
tition of  the  singular  practice  which  obtains  with  reference  to  the 
Jansenist  Bishops.  Whenever  a  Bishop  is  elected  in  any  of  the 
Jansenist  churches,  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy,  but  not  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  his  first  act  is  to  address  his  holiness  in  a 
petition,  soliciting  his  confirmation  of  the  election.  As  the  reply  to 
this  is  known  to  be  invariably  a  bull  of  excommunication,  a  declairation 
is  at  once  prepared,  requiring  only  the  date  of  the  bull  to  be  insertedt 
in  which  the  Bishop  elect  solemnly  protests  against  the  excommunica- 
tion, and  appeals  to  the  next  general  council.  Thereupon  the  conse- 
cration is  proceeded  with,  and  the  Bishop  enters  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  functions. 

JAMAICA. 

Diocesan  Church  Society. -^ A  Diocesan  Church  Society  was  ibmied 
on  the  Ist  of  March  last,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  and  laity  assemUad 
at  the  Court  House,  Spanish  Town. 
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JAPAN. 

Massacre  of  Christians  at  Corea, — The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  at  Corea,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  flock,  have  been 
massacredi  some  being  beheaded  and  others  strangled. 

JERUSALEM. 

Romish  Bishop. — The  court  of  Rome,  it  is  said,  contemplates  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  Bishop  in  partibus  at  Jerusalem  :  his  title  is 
to  he  Bishop  of  Babylon. 

INDIA. 

Extensive  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Tinnevelly. — Ninety-six  villages 
in  Tinnevelly  have,  by  a  spontaneous  movement,  utterly  abolished 
their  idols,  and  solicited  Christian  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Pope,  one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Bishop  of  Madras,  who  communicates  this  cheering 
intelligence  in  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  March  last,  earnestly  appeals  to 
the  Society  to  send  out  at  least  two  more  missionaries. 

Romish  Missions, — It  is  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  a  central 
branch  of  the  society  De  propaganda  Fide  will  shortly  be  established 
in  India,  similar  to  that  which  from  Lyons  extends  its  operations  all 
over  France. 

Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ceylon, — In  September  last  Mgr.  Cajetano  was 
consecrated  at  Pondicherry  Bishop  of  Usula,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Ceylon. 

ITALY. 

The  Bible  in  Italy, — A  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Italy,  exhorting  them  to  watchfulness 
against  the  operations  of  various  Bible  Societies. 

Russia  and  the  Court  of  Rome, — Cardinal  Pacca,  in  the  oration 
delivered  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the  "Academy  of  the  Catholic 
religion"  at  Rome,  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Russia  as  of  a  status  plorandus,  non  describendus ;  and  in  a 
tone  of  prophecy  announces  that  the  judgments  of  God  will  no  doubt 
fall  upon  Russia  and  upon  her  sovereign. 

Persecution  of  Jews  at  Rome, — The  Great  Inquisitor  has  published 
stringent  regulations  against  the  Jews  resident  at  Rome  and  in  the 
Papsd  territory :  it  is  hoped  that  these  measures  will  be  neutralized  by 
the  influence  of  Baron  Rothschild,  with  whom  his  Holiness  has  had 
dealings,  the  prohibition  of  the  canon  law  notwithstanding. 

Diedf  Jan.  25th,  P,  Aloysms  Landes,  Provincial  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  for  Germany,  and  Rector  of  the  German  College  at  Rome,  in 
his  77th  year. — ^April  19th,  Cardinal  Pacca,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri,  and  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  in  his  88th  year. 

Restoration  of  the  JesuiU, — By  an  ordiQmi9^  qf  March  20th|  tho 
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Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma  has  restored  the  order  of  Jesuits 
vithin  her  territories,  with  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Jesnit 
monastery  in  the  city  of  Parma.  The  order  is  to  have  charge  of  all 
schools  for  secondary  instruction,  and  of  the  colleges  for  preparatory 
instruction  in  philosophy. 

Protestant  Commurnties  in  Piedmont, — An  old  church  ahandoned  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Protestant  congregation  of  Pramol ;  a  new 
church  has  been  built  at  Massel,  and  another  is  in  progress  of  erection 
at  Raudoret,  the  expense  of  which,  as  well  as  of  a  school-house  at  La 
Tour,  is  in  great  part  defrayed  by  Col.  Beckwith.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  parochial  schools  of  the  valleys  is  4378.  The  sub- 
sidies granted  by  the  Churches  in  Holland  to  those  in  Piedmont 
daring  the  year  1842,  amounted  to  12,967  Ivs.  (about  500/.  sterling.) 

Conversions  to  Rome, — On  the  7th  of  January,  twelve  Yaudois,  and, 
again,  on  the  25th  of  March,  a  similar  number,  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pignerol.  The  Bishop  of  Pignerol  is 
the  author  of  "  Historical  Researches  on  the  History  of  the  Waldenaes»" 
and  of  a  "  Guide  for  the  Faudois  Catechumen ;"  his  sermon  preached 
on  the  first  of  the  two  occasions  before  named,  has  been  printed,  with 
an  historical  appendix. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Consecration  and  Departure  of  the  newly'appointed  ^mAojii.<— Dr* 
Edward  Feild,  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Newfoundland*  was 
consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  on  Sunday,  the  S8th  of 
April,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  June.  On  the  morning 
of  his  departure,  twenty  clergymen  and  about  forty  laymen  joined 
the  bishop  at  St.  Martin's  Church,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion. 

Subscription  for  Ecclesiastical  Purposes, — ^The  Provost  and  Fellows 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Dr.  Feild  was  formerly  a  Fellow, 
are  raising  a  subscription  towards  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  Ecclesias- 
tical purposes  in  Newfoundland,  to  be  placed  at  the  bishop's  disposal. 
Upwards  of  1500/.  have  already  been  subscribed. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese, — The  area  of  Newfoundland  is  S7fOOO 
square  miles  ;  annexed  to  it  are  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  from  ei^t  to 
fourteen  days'  sail  distant.  The  population  scattered  along  the  east 
and  south  coasts  exceeds  80,000,  of  which  not  one  half  are  members  of 
the  English  Church.  Many,  it  is  said,  have  fallen  away  to  the  Roman- 
ists, in  default  of  the  ministrations  of  our  Church,  the  number  of 
clergy  being  only  26. 

Wants  of  the  Diocae. — Besides  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clergy, 
the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  diocese  are :  A  suitable  church,  to  serve  as 
cathedral  and  parish  church  of  St.  John,  in  the  place  of  the  present 
wooden  building,  which  is  falling  into  decay:  of  this  the  first  stone 
has  been  laid ;  but  funds  are  wanting  at  present  to  carry  the  plan  into 
eflOKct*     Next  to  this,  an  official  residence  for  the  bishop,  a  library,  and 
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a  missionaiy  ship,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Feild,  as  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  Diocesan  Government  on  an  efficient  footing. 
The  necessity  of  a  missionary  ship  is  evident,  as  all  visitation  journeys 
are  made  by  sea :  it  is  intended  to  be  used,  when  stationary,  as  a 
floating  chapel. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Or(Unation, — The  bishop  held  his  third  ordination  at  the  Waimate 
church,  on  the  24th  of  September  last,  when  three  candidates,  who  had 
been  previously  prepared  at  St.  John's  college,  were  admitted  to 
Deacon's  orders. 

Visitation  Journey, — The  bishop  set  out  from  the  Waimate  on  the 
1st  of  October  last,  on  a  visitation  journey :  he  proceeded  by  Auck- 
land, Rotowa  Lake,  Matamata,  Taupo  Lake,  New  Plymouth,  and  Nel- 
son, to  Wellington,  whence  letters  have  been  received,  dated  Dec.  23rd, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  bishop  intended  to  proceed  to  the 
Southern  islands,  whence  he  would  return  to  the  Waimate  in  about  ten 
weeks. 

Confirmation, — On  his  passage  through  Auckland,  the  bishop  held  a 
confirmation  there  on  the  17th  of  October,  at  which  55  natives  and 
8  English  were  conflrmed. 

St,  John's  College^  the  Waimate. — The  members  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  are  raising  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a 
Scholarship  of  30/.  per  annum,  to  be  held  for  five  years,  from  the  age 
of  18  to  ordination,  at  St.  John's  College,  founded  at  the  Waimate  by 
the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Visitation  of  the  Diocese. — The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  has  published  the  Journal  of  the  visitation,  held  by  the  bishop 
in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1843.  The  visitation  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  diocese,  the  bishop  travelling  over  3000  miles 
in  less  than  six  months.  During  this  progress  he  held  44  confirma- 
tions,  at  which  1197  persons  were  admitted  to  that  holy  rite. 

Attachment  to  the  Church  is  evidently  on  ihe  increase  throughout 
the  diocese.  In  one  place,  at  Nekum  Tough,  a  school-house,  in  which 
a  congregational  minister  teaches,  and  on  Sundays  officiates,  was  very 
conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  bishop's  service ;  at  another  place,  at 
Ship-harbour,  in  the  Strait  of  Can^eau,  a  Methodist  chapel,  wliich  had 
long  fallen  into  neglect,  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Two  of  the 
new  churches,  at  River  John  and  at  Pugwaah,  were  originally  built  for 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  In  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  bishop 
states  that  there  was  not  on  his  arrival  in  the  diocese,  eighteen  years 
ago,  a  single  church.  Now  there  are  in  it  nine  very  respectable 
churches  consecrated,  and  several  others  ^vould  soon  be  in  hand,  if 
clergymen  could  be  obtained  to  serve  them.  At  this  moment  there  is 
an  immediate  demand  for  six  additional  missionaries.     The  colonists 
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are  making  increased  efforts  for  supporting  their  own  churches  and 
ministers,  and  the  local  Church  Society  is  spreading  throughout  the 
diocese. 

The  bishop  held  two  ordinations  at  Halifax,  on  July  2nd  and  Sept. 
24th,  at  which  he  ordained  four  priests  and  four  deacons.  Of  the 
latter,  three  had  been  educated  at  King's  college,  Windsor  \  During 
his  progress,  the  bishop  ordained  one  priest  at  Sydney,  and  one  deacon 
at  Shediac. 

A  tabular  statement  appended  to  the  Journal  shows  a  considerable 
increase  of  episcopal  labour  in  the  year  1 843,  as  compared  with  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  increase  is  most  striking  in  the  consecration 
of  churches  and  burial-grounds.  Of  the  former,  there  were  conse- 
crated, 3  in  1841,  7  in  1842,  and  22  in  1843  ;  of  the  hitter,  7  in  1841, 
7  in  1842,  and  20  in  1843. 

New  Brvnswick. — The  erection  of  this  colony  into  a  separate  diocese 
will  probably  take  place  at  no  very  distant  period,  as  it  is  stated,  on 
good  authority',  that  the  necessary  endowment  fund  has,  within  a 
little,  been  provided.  This  will  be  the  third  subdivision  of  the  diocese 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  oldest  of  our  colonial  dioceses.  At  its  first  foun- 
dation in  1787,  it  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Provinces ;  in  1793,  Canada,  and  in  1839,  Newfoundland,  were 
separated  from  it.  Still  its  extent  and  population  far  exceed  the 
reach  of  a  single  bishop,  the  area  of  the  entire  diocese  consisting  of 
48,418  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  402,000  souls.  Of  this  the 
proposed  diocese  of  New  Brunswick  will  take  off  26,000  square  miles, 
and  156,000  souls  ;  still  leaving  to  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia  an  area 
of  22,418  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  246,000  souls.  The 
number  of  clergy  is  disproportionately  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than 
78,  of  which  30  belong  to  the  future  diocese  of  New  Brunswick. 

PERSIA. 

Chaldcean  Christians. — The  journal  of  Dr.  Wolff  contains  an  account 
of  the  Chaldaean  Christians,  whose  metropolitan  resides  at  Ooroomiah. 
They  are,  according  to  a  tradition  of  their  own,  descendants  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  their  language  is  Hebrew ;  in  their  churches  they 

>  In  the  Preface  to  the  Vigitation  Journal  of  the  Bishop^  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  stated  "  as  a  happy 
indication  of  the  progress  which  the  Church  has  of  late  roade  in  the  colonies,  that 
there  ii  now  a  college  in  each  of  the  principal  North  American  provinces ;  and  that 
consequently  hy  far  tJte  greater  part  rf  the  clergy  are  now  educated  in  tk$  toumSry 
where  they  are  qfterwarde  to  minister," 

'  We  make  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  who  has  done  the  cause  of  the  colonial  churches  an  essential 
service  by  the  recent  publication  of  "  Documents  relative  to  the  Erection  and  EndoW" 
ment  of  Additional  Bishoprics  in  the  Colonies;"  to  which  is  prefixed,  **A  short  Historical 
Preface"  containing  an  admirable  and  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  efforts  that  were 
made  for  supplying  the  colonial  churches  with  bishops,  and  the  difficulties  which 
obstructed  them,  from  the  first  design  of  Laud  in  the  year  1638,  to  the  erection  of  the 
first  colonial  see  in  1787i  >nd  the  new  impulse  given  by  the  meeting  of  ApHl  27th, 
1841. 
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have  a  holy  of  hoh'es,  and  a  veil;  their  bishops  are  said  to  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  They  have  seven  sacraments,  viz.,  ordination,  con- 
secration of  churches,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the  blessing  of  the 
old  leaven,  matrimony,  service  for  the  dead.  They  trace  the  origin  of 
their  Church  to  the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Holy  Inquisition  at  Madeira. — Sentence  of  death  has  lately 
been  passed  at  Madeira  upon  Maria  Joaquina,  a  Portuguese  subject, 
for  the  offence  of  having  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  or,  as  the 
court  expressed  it,  for  the  crimes  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  The 
attention  of  the  British  Government  has  been  called  to  the  subject. 

PRUSSIA. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestani  Worship  within  the  same  walls, — 
It  is  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  the  chapel  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century  at  Tenkitten,  near  Fischhausen,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Adalbert, 
the  apostle  of  Prussia  proper,  was  martyred,  and  which  has  fallen  into 
ruins.  The  population  of  the  district  being  almost  exclusively  Pro* 
testant,  and  the  project  of  restoration  originating  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  it  has  been  determined  to 
erect  a  church,  the  nave  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  Protestant,  and  the 
choir  for  Roman  Catholic  worship. 

Controversial  Catechism, — Great  excitement  has  been  produced  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  by  the  publication  of  "  A  Catechism  of  the  Doctrinal 
Differences  of  the  Evangelic  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches."  It  was 
drawn  up  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  district  synod  of  Duisburg 
in  1842,  adopted  by  the  synod  at  its  sitting  in  1843,  and  printed 
under  the  imprimatur  of  the  censor ;  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  provincial  synod  for  its  introduction  into  the  schools  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.  Meanwhile  the  sensation  which  it  produced,  and 
the  protestations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne,  have  induced  the  Provincial  Government  to  discountenance  it, 
and  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  a  second  edition,  the  first  edition  of 
5000  copies  having  been  sold  off  in  the  short  space  of  four  weeks. 
The  matter  has  been  carried  by  appeal  before  the  higher  authorities, 
whose  decision  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  anxiety. 

Imprisonment  for  Libel  against  Protestantism, — Three  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen,  Canon  Dr.  Ritter,  and  Chaplains  Gehauer  and 
Gottner,  have  been  sentenced  to  different  terms  of  imprisonment  for 
polemical  language  against  Protestantism.  The  former  is  to  be  sent 
to  some  fortress  in  Silesia,  his  offence  being  aggravated  by  injurious 
expressions  used  towards  the  tribunal  of  Breslau. 

Mixed  Marriages. — The  question  of  mixed  marriages  continues  to 
produce  much  irritation  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy.  The  Bishop  of  Treves  has  directed  the  sacrament  to  be 
withheld  from  a  RomanCatholic  who  had  recently  married  a  Protestant, 
unless  she  and  her  husband  would  promise,  that  in  the  event  of  their 
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having  children,  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Udihm 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Silesia  have  come  to  a 
resolution  to  exact  from  all  Protestant  bridegrooms  a  promise  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romish  clergy  upon  their  constitutional  pri- 
vileges, and  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  such  marriages. 

Church  Statistics, — The  number  of  parishes  in  the  arch-diocese  of 
Cologne  is  730  ;  they  are  distributed  among  44  deaneries,  and  served 
by  1465  ecclesiastics. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, — The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  is  establishing 
itself  in  Silesia  and  Westphalia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian 
government.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  has  presented  a  costly  tabermtcu" 
ium  of  silver,  accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter,  to  the  church  of  the 
order  at  Gesecke  in  the  last-named  province. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions  to  the  Heathen. — The  Bishop  of  Emland 
(West  Prussia)  has  warmly  recommended  the  formation  of  missionary 
associations  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  India  throughoat  his 
diocese.  The  members  are  to  pay  a  smdl  weekly  contribution  of 
five  pfennige  (one  half^nny  sterling),  and  to  say  daily  a  Pater- Noster 
and  Ave-Maria,  with  the  addition,  "  St.  Francis  Xavier  pray  for  us,** 
for  the  success  of  the  missions.  In  return,  they  obtain  certain  indnl* 
gences,  transferable  to  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

Disciples  of  Hermes. — The  two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Achterfeldt 
and  Braun,  whom  the  coadjutor  of  Cologne  had  suspended,  have  like* 
wise  been  dismissed  from  their  posts  as  professors  at  the  University  of 
Bonn  by  the  Prussian  government,  which,  however,  has  determined 
that  they  shall  continue  to  receive  their  full  salaries.  The  point  at 
issue  between  them  and  the  Roman  court  is  one  not  of  doctrine,  but  of 
fact.  They  admit  the  heterodoxy  of  the  doctrines  condemned  in  the 
papal  bull  against  Hermes,  and  they  have  also  promised'  to  submit  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Hermes;  but  they  contend  that 
Hermes  did  not  hold  the  doctrines  which  were  imputed  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  not  a  man  of  bad  character,  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
same  bull.  These,  they  say,  are  matters  of  fact,  and  not  matters  of 
faith ;  and  concerning  them  therefore  the  pope  is  not  to  be  held  infalli- 
ble, nor  his  decision  of  absolute  authority. 

Week'day  Services  in  Protestant  churches, — ^Week-day  senrioety 
with  a  short  exposition  of  Scripture,  are  being  resumed  by  some  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  who  are  of  opinion  that  their  churches  are  too  much 
shut  up.  Agreeably  to  some  of  the  old  Lutheran  liturgies,  it  appears 
there  was  to  have  been  in  large  towns  a  sermon  every  day. 

Church  Fees  Extraordinary. — A  correspondent  of  the  EvangeitBcke 
Kirchen  Zeitung  complains,  that  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  year  1808, 
the  clergy  are  compelled  to  levy  a  certain  sum  for  the  education  and 
support  of  midwives  at  every  baptism,  and  prospectively,  at  everj 
marriage  solemnized  by  them. 

Emigration  of  Separatists, — The  old  Lutheran  Separatists,  of  the 
Uckermark  and  Pomerania,  still  continue  to  emigrate  to  Amerieft  m 
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great  numben.    Their  leader,  pastor  Ehrensirom,  is  undergoing  a' 
sentence  of  imprisonment. 

The  Order  of  the  Swan, — The  Allgemeine  Zeitvng  des  Judenthums 
contains  an  appeal  to  the  Israelites  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  to  enroll 
themselves  as  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Swan,  into  which  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  they  will  be  admitted,  as  no  religious  peculiarity  is  to 
operate  as  a  disqualification.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  programme  of  Christmas  Eve  will  be  received  in  higher' 
quarters. 

RUSSIA. 

Greek  churches  in  the  Protestant  Provinces, — At  the  end  of  the  year 
1843,  the  number  of  Grseco- Russian  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Kiga, 
which  extends  over  the  Lutheran  Provinces  of  Livonia  and  Cour- 
land,  was  seventeen,  that  of  the  clergy  seventy-one.  Of  these,  thirteen 
are  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Riga. 

Died. — Oct.  3rd,  A,  F.  J,  Kniipffer,  Pastor  of  St.  Catherine's  Wier- 
land  in  Esthonia,  aged  66.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the 
Evangelic  Synod  at  Dorpat  in  1822,  charged  with  preparing  a  new  law 
for  the  Evangelic-Lutheran  Church  in  Russia.  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  General  Superintendent  of  Esthonia,  which  post,  however,  he 
resigned  in  1834*  The  Esthonian  language  has  lost  in  him  a  distin- 
guished patron. 

The  Catechism  of  Autocracy. — The  Catechism  printed  at  Wilna, 
1832,  *'by  Sovereign  Command,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  and  Schools  in  Russia,"  contains,  among  others,  the  following : 
'*Q.  Of  what  nature  is  the  obedience  to  be,  which  we  owe  to  the 
Emperor?  A.  It  must  be  a  perfect,  passive,  and  in  all  respects 
unlimited  obedience."  The  reason  assigned  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
is,  that  the  Emperor  is  the  representative  and  minister  of  God. 

SPAIN. 

Church  observances  restored. — For  the  first  time,  after  a  long  inter- 
ruption, orders  have  been  given  this  year  for  closing  the  theatres,  and 
all  other  places  of  amusement  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent.  The  pay- 
ment of  tithes  during  the  Holy  Week  is  also  to  be  resumed. 

SWEDEN. 

Present  Conxion  of  the  Church.-*— The  Evangelische  Kirchen  Zeitung 
contains  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  the  Swedish  Church,  by  an 
eye-witness,  from  which  we  take  the  following  brief  notices. 

The  Church  and  the  State  are  in  Sweden  most  intimately  united. 
The  Lutheran  clergy  constitute  the  second  estate  of  the  realm ;  none 
but  Lutherans  are  admissible  to  public  offices ;  the  Universities  and 
schools  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy. 

The  toleration  accorded  to  the  English  and  to  the  Reformed  Churches 
since  1741,  and  to  all  other  Christian  denominations  since  1787, 
extends  no  farther  than  the  liberty  of  worship ;  and  all  attempts  tq 
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make  proselytes  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  tolerated  comrounionsy  are 
prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 

All  puhlic  business  is  commenced  by  public  worship ;  a  rule  winch 
extends  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the 
opening  of  fairs  is  preceded  by  the  performance  of  Divine  service.  In 
watering-places  there  is  daily  service  during  the  season. 

Persons  removing  from  one  parish  to  another,  or  candidates  for  any 
public  office,  are  required  to  produce  certificates  of  good  conduct,  and 
of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge  from  their  pastors. 

Every  sentence  pronounced  in  the  civil  courts  is  notified  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  to  which  the  delinquent  belongs,  who  is  bound 
forthwith  to  impose  ecclesiastical  penance.  The  practical  benefit  of 
this  arrangement  seems  to  be  questionable,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  two 
anecdotes  told  by  the  relater :  on  one  occasion,  he  observed,  alter  the 
Holy  Communion,  a  rush  towards  the  pulpit,  which  he  found  on 
inquiry,  arose  from  the  desire  of  seeing  two  convicted  thieves  do 
penance.  On  another  occasion,  a  young  lady  who  had  committed  a 
theft,  answered  the  questions :  "  Dost  thou  repent,"  &c.  with  a  sulky 
"  no,"  on  two  successive  Sundays,  and  could  not  be  induced  till  the 
third  Sunday  to  make  the  answers  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
penitential  service. 

The  clergy  are,  in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties,  compelled  to 
execute  many  secular  functions,  which  elsewhere  devolve  on  the  civil 
servants  of  the  government.  Financial  and  sanatory  regulations  are  to 
be  enforced  by  them ;  they  have  to  publish  not  only  official  notices, 
but  advertisements  of  sales  by  auction,  and  other  unsuitable  matters  ^ 
in  the  church  on  Sundays  during  Divine  service  ;  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  they  have  to  license  the  sale  of  inland- 
manufactures  which  are  brought  to  the  church,  or  to  some  adjoining 
locality  for  that  purpose  ;  thus  making  the  Lord's  Day  a  day,  and  the 
liord's  House  a  house  of  merchandize,  and  the  minister  of  the  Grospel 
on  excise-officer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Lord's  Day  is  habitually 
desecrated.  Agricultural  operations  in  the  country,  and  trade  and 
manual  labour  of  every  kind  in  towns,  are  carried  on  as  on  week-days. 

The  more  spiritually-minded  members  of  the  Church  distinguish 
themselves  in  various  ways,  by  the  simplicity  of  their  dress,  avoiding 
pay  colours,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  abstaining 
from  all  kinds  of  games,  dances,  and  other  worldly  fashions  and  enter* 
tainments.  They  are  designated  by  the  term  Ldsare^  i.  e.  Readers, 
from  their  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  generally  die- 
countenanced  by  the  clergy,  among  whom  a  worldly  spirit  extensively 
prevails. 

Church  music  is  miserably  neglected;  the  people  do  not  respond 
during  the  liturgy,  which  is  read  by  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part  in  an 

« 

^  Not  excepting  notifications  de  locandU  equis  admittariis  !  On  one  occasion,  wbea 
tlie  writer  of  thig  account  was  present,  the  publication  of  these  notices,  though  performed 
as  rapidly  •*  possible,  occupied  half  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  service. 
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impressive  manner.  The  reading  of  the  liturgy  is  followed  by  the 
sermon,  which  is  read  from  the  manuscript,  and  this,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  secular  notices,  by  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  description  given  of  the  state  of  the  clergy,  as  regards  both 
literary  and  theological  attainments,  and  piety  and  zeal  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  office,  is  truly  afflicting ;  and  among  the  people  it  appears 
that  morality  is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  individuals 
are  not  wanting  among  the  clergy,  who  labour  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  degraded  condition  of  their  church ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  a 
resolution  of  the  diet,  a  commission  is  now  sitting  to  take  into  con- 
sideration measures  for  effecting  a  general  reformation. 

Lutheran  persecution. — A  painter,  named  Nilson,  having  gone  over 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  been  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  civil  rights.  This  sentence,  which  is  said 
to  be  at  variance  with  art.  16  of  the  Swedish  constitution,  has  produced 
a  great  sensation. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Romish  Movements. — The  great  council  of  the  Canton  Lucerne  has 
come  to  a  resolution  to  establish  a  college  of  Jesuits  at  Lucerne,  and 
to  commit  to  their  management  the  schools  of  the  canton.  The  erec- 
tion of  five  Roman  Catholic  chapels  at  Nyon,  Morges,  RoUe,  Vevay, 
and  Yverdun  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  required  for  bond  fide  residents, 
but  are  intended  as  centres  of  propagandism. 

Darbyism  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud, — Most  of  the  dissenting  congre- 
gations of  the  Canton,  and  some  of  the  established  Church,  had  latterly 
become  infected  with  the  errors  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  by  the 
influence  of  John  Darby,  who,  assisted  by  Henry  Olivier,  a  dissenting 
minister  at  Lausanne,  inculcated  his  notions  of  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  priesthood  with  such  success,  that  the  office  of  the  ministry 
was  altogether  disregarded,  and  even  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments intruded  upon  by  the  people  generally.  A  reaction  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place,  and  Darbyism  is  on  the  wane. 

TASMANIA. 

Church  Education. — The  Bishop  addressed  the  Legislative  Council 
on  the  dlst  of  October  last,  at  length,  in  support  of  his  petition,  '*  that 
the  money  about  to  be  devoted  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the 
colony  may  be  apportioned  to  the  various  denominations,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers  according  to  the  late  census."  He  dwelt  forcibly  on 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  see  her  children  brought  up  in  the  faith,  and 
contended  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  was  impossible  in  schools 
based  on  the  principle  of  neutrality  between  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. He  supported  the  justice  of  the  claim  which  he  preferred  on 
behalf  of  the  Church,  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
established  Church  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  of  the  colonies ;  and  by 
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the  further  fact,  that  the  members  of  the  Church  conititute  a  vast 
majority  of  the  whole  population  of  Tasmania,  the  numbers  being  :— 
Church  of  England,  34,811;  Scotch  Presbyterians,  3729;  R4Nluin 
Catholics,  4492  ;  Wesleyans,  2263  ;  and  other  denominations,  1929. 

Vicar-Apottolic  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land. — A  vicar-apostolio  is  about 
to  be  intruded  by  Rome  into  the  diocese  of  Tasmania.  A  Dr.  Wilson 
has  embarked  for  the  colony,  accompanied  by  three  missionaries,  one 
of  whom  is  a  Trappist.  Dr.  Wilson  intends  to  assume  the  title  of 
fiishop  of  Hobart  Town. 

TURKEY. 

Encroachment  of  the  Rusiian  Church. — The  cleigy  of  Moldavia  have 
been  induced  to  break  off  their  connexion  with  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Russian  Church.  This 
resolution,  to  which  some  of  the  higher  clergy  gave  their  assent  but 
reluctantly,  is  said  to  be  almost  universally  disapproved  of  by  the 
inferior  clergy  of  Moldavia. 

Persecution  of  Christians  in  Albania. — The  Christians  in  Albania 
have  been  subjected  to  the  most  inhuman  persecutions  from  their  in- 
fidel and  sanguinary  rulers.  The  fiishop  of  Scopie  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  imploring  his  interference 
with  the  Turkish  Government ;  but  hitherto  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish 
troops  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Albanians  to  order  have  been  wholly 
unsuccessful,  and  the  violence  of  the  persecution  is  increased  rather 
than  abated. 

Persecution  of  Christians  in  Kurdistan. — Another  persecution  against 
the  Christians  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Beder  Klian  Bey,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Kurdish  chiefs.  Abdoul  Ahad,  the  aged  Primate  of  Gibel 
Toor,  and  patriarch  elect  of  the  Jacobite  church,  has  been  barbarously 
murdered  on  the  road  between  Mediad  and  Jezirah.  Another  Bishop, 
an  hundred  years  old,  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  at  the  same  time 
in  another  part  of  the  country. 

Punishment  of  Renegades.'^The  capital  punishment  hitherto  in- 
flicted on  Christians  who  had  embraced  Islamism,  and  abjured  it  again 
afterwards,  has  been  abolished. 

WEST   INDIES. 

Romanism  in  the  Dutch  Settlements. —  A  public  complaint  was  made 
at  the  last  synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  of  the  activity  of 
the  Romish  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Cura9oa,  where  they  are  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  schools  into  their  power. 
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Abbey  of  Croyland,  Chronicles  of,  423. 

JEschyluSt  the  Agamemnon  of,  105;  its 
surpassing  excellence,  108;  character 
of  the  dramas  of  ^schylus,  112  ;  his 
philosophy  practical,  114;  his  appa- 
rent scepticism,  ib, ;  design  of  the 
Agamemnon,  115,  122;  Orientalism 
of  his  illustrations,  117;  his  peculiar 
ethical  character,  ib.;  viewed  as  a 
theologian  and  a  moralist,  118;  diffi- 
culty of  the  choruses,  ib, ;  the  Orestea, 
121  ;  defence  of  the  Areopagus,  121, 
142 :  the  chorus,  the  impersonation  of 
^schylus  himself,  127 ;  grandeur  of 
his  conception  of  Cassandra,  134; 
character  of  Clytemnestra,  142;  law  of 
the  •*  Avenger  of  Blood,"  ib, 

Albania^  persecution  of  the  Christians  in, 
508. 

Acre^  the  fall  of,  in  1291,  its  effect  upon 
the  power  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  4. 

Albans,  St,  chronicles  of  the  monastery 
of,  423;  first  battle  of,  436,446;  second 
battle  of,  441. 

AlbigenseSf  crimes  imputed  to  them,  26 ; 
Act  of  the  Council  of  Toulouse  against 
their  possessing  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 370 ;  statement  of  Reinerius 
Saccho,  385. 

Algeria,  Protestant  congregations  there, 
486. 

Altars,  stone  ones  replaced  by  wooden 
communion  tables  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  in  England,  471. 

American  Slave  States,  their  tenets  re- 
specting the  inferiority  of  the  African 
races,  275. 

Anglo- Catholic  Church,  her  present  posi- 
tion, 478. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II. 


Antiquarian  research,  important  disco- 
veries made  by,  in  recent  times,  452, 
453. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,  undue  im- 
portance given  to  it  of  late,  187. 

Aristophanes,  his  excellence  as  a  drama- 
tist, 111;  his  charge  against  Euri- 
pides, 113. 

Aristotle,  his  observations  on  Tragedy, 
108. 

Art,  the  handmaid  to  Reason,  106. 

Asaph  (St),  projected  union  of  the  see 
of  with  that  of  Bangor,  46, 50 ;  obser- 
vations respecting  the  diocese,  49. 

Athenian  life,  no  privacy  in  it,  120. 

Auricular  confession,  remarks  on,  359. 

Australia,  imperfectly  explored,  302. 


Baptism,  (Infant,)  the  rite  implies  the 
early  and  careful  religious  education 
of  the  child,  395,  400. 

Bede,  his  arguments  for  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate,  55. 

Bedell  (Bishop),  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, 80,  96. 

Bellemains  (Jean  aux),  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  banishes  Waldo,  387;  retires 
to  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  388; 
his  assiduous  study  of  the  Psalms, 
380. 

Benedict  XL,  his  elevation  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, 5  ;  poisoned  by  Philippe-lc- 
Bel,  ib. 

Bequests,  temptations  to  invade  property 
made  over  by  them,  2. 

Bible,  less  read  in  latter  than  in  the 
middle  ages,  378-9  ;  singular  com- 
plaint of  Luther,  ib. 

Bishop,    office    of,   as    defined  by  the 
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Canons,  52;  familiar  relation  between 
the  bishops  and  their  churches,  53. 

Bishops  holding  two  sees,  origin  of  the 
practice  of,  50. 

Bishoprics,  additional  ones,  arguments  in 
favour  of,  46,  ]05;  extent  to  which 
the  number  of  bishops  should  be  en- 
larged, 90;  revenues  for  the  endow- 
ment of  them,  100. 

Boniface  V 1 1 1.,  his  quarrel  with  Philippe- 
le-  Bel,  4 ;  suspicious  circumstances 
attending  his  death,  5. 

Borromeo,  Cardinal,  his  exemplary  life, 
80. 

Bristol^  projected  union  of  the  see  of, 
with  that  of  LlandafT,  46,  47 ;  united 
with  Gloucester,  48 ;  moral  consider- 
ations respecting  the  population  of 
Bristol,  48. 

"  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine"  413. 

Burnet  (Bishop),  on  the  three  orders, 
182-3;  schoolmen,  183. 

Butler  (Bishop),  his  doctrine  of  habits, 
341. 

Calhoun  (Mr.),  the  representative  of  the 
slave-holding  interest  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  275  ;  his  observa- 
tion on  slavery,  ih, 

Cambridge^  colleges  established  there  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  34 

Camden  Society  of  London,  415. 

Camper's  facial  angles,  291 ;  fallacy  of 
his  theory,  292;  base  of  the  skull, 
293. 

Canons  of  the  primitive  Church  respect- 
ing bishops,  96. 

Canterbury,  primacy  of,  whence  derived, 

97. 

Carlylc  (Mr.),  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  81. 

Ca/^cAe^i'ca/ instruction,  180 ;  importance 
of  it,  400. 

Chaldean  Christians  in  Persia,  502. 

Chartism  and  Socialism,  their  designs  and 
proceedings,  70- 

Children  employed  in  mines,  their  de- 
plorable condition,  66. 

Chinese  war,  early  advances  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  civilization  and  manufactures, 
194 ;  services  of  the  Nemesis  in  the 
war,  ib. ;  her  voyage  out,  196,  196; 
events  which  led  to  hostilities,  198, 
199;  wall  of  China,  200;  surveys  of 
the  Chinese  sea,  201 ;  capture  of  the 
Boca  Tigris  forts,  202;  Canton  in- 
vested, ib. ;  a  truce,  20.3 ;  ransom  of 
the  city,  i6.;  Ning-po  captured,  204 ; 
severe  frost,  ib. ;  capture  of  Wu-sung, 


Shang-hai,  and  Chin-kiang-fu,  205 ; 
the  fleet  moves  up  to  Nan -king,  207  ; 
treaty  signed,  ib.;    future  prospects, 
209 ;  means  of  acquiring  the  Chinese 
language,  213 ;  facilities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  215. 
Christian  population^  difficulty  of  reclaim- 
ing a  lapsed  one,  89. 
Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelonda,  377* 
Church,  the  visible,  unity  of,  74 ;  rules 
by  which  it  has  always  proceeded  in 
the  founding  of  sees,  96. 
Church  of  England,  her  peculiar  duties  at 
the  present  day,  71f  72;  state  of,  at 
the   Revolution,   78  ;    the   Weslcyan 
separation,  ib. ;  inefficiency  of  Church 
discipline,  79;  diversities  of  theologi- 
cal  opinion,    82 ;    emphatically    the 
Church   of  the   English  people,  84 ; 
adoption  of  Church  principles,  310; 
non-interference  of  the  Church  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  449,  450 ;  recent 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  approxima- 
tion between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant   Church  of  Ger- 
many, 145. 
Civilization,  its  tendency  to  make  a  people 
more  difficult  of  pastoral  control,  88; 
not  identical  with  Christianity,  89. 
Classical  literature,  importance  of,  in  a 

sound  system  of  education,  106,  107. 
Clement  V.,  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, 6  ;  his  treatment  by  Philippe-le- 
Bel,  6,  7;  agrees  to  the  revocation  of 
the  bulls,  Clericis  laicos,  and  Unam 
sanctam,  7 ;  his  proceedings  against 
the  Knights  Templars,  15,  16;  flees 
^om  Poictiers  to  Avignon,  18;  founds 
the  schools  of  Orleans  in  rivalry  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  35. 
Colleges,  era  of  their  rise,  34. 
Collieries,  condition  of  the,  66 ;  preva- 
lence of  Methodism,  67. 
Colonial  Bishops,  86. 
Colonies,  the  religious  condition  of  the, 

45. 
Colonna  (Egidio),  preceptor  of  Philippe- 

le-Bel,42. 
Confession,  the  duty  of,  350. 
Confiscation  of  Ecclesiastical  property,  its 

progress  traced,  3. 
Confirmation,  nature  of  the  rite,  401. 
Controversies,  religious,   advantages   at- 
tending them,  309. 
Corporate  bodies,  their  property  less  secure 

than  that  of  individuals,  1. 
Cranmer  (Archbishop),  on  the  Power  of 
the  Keys,  182 ;  on  the  Three  Orders, 
ib. 
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Croylandj  Abbey  of,  Chronicles  of,  423 ; 
Continuator  of,  424. 

DantCt  Lord  John  Russell's  translation 
of  the  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  164; 
excellence  of  the  original,  166 ;  Hal- 
lam's  observations  on  it,  ib. ;  Carlyle's 
Lectures  on  Dante,  ib. ;  difficulty  of 
translating  him,  166.  172;  charac- 
teristic of  his  poetry,  167-  179 ;  pas- 
sage in  Virgil  referred  to  by  him  in 
the  "  Francesca  da  Rimini,"  176. 

Delphin  edition  of  the  Classics^  character 
of  it,  107. 

DemocrituSf  account  of  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, 456. 

Dettruclion  of  religious  houses,  416. 

Diocetan  and  parochial  schools,  392. 

Diocese^  size  of  a,  to  be  determined  by 
its  moral  extent ^  54. 

Discipline  of  the  Church,  present  ineffi- 
ciency of  it,  79 — 81. 

Dissent y  prevalence  of  in  North  and 
South  Wales,  50  ;  general  observa- 
tions on  dissent,  73;  the  middle  classes 
the  strongholds  of,  84. 

Disturbances  in  1842 ;  observations  on 
them,  72. 

Doctrine,  agreement  in,  mode  of  effect- 
ing, 83. 

Dog,  the  wild,  its  characteristics,  284. 
286. 

Domcsticationt  effect  of  upon  the  in- 
ferior animals,  285. 

Dramatic  Poetry^  importance  of  cultivat- 
ing a  taste  for  it,  110. 

Druot,  undisturbed  in  his  religious  opi- 
nions in  the  midst  of  Napoleon's  staff, 
30. 

Dunstan  (St)  holds  the  sees  of  London 
and  Worcester,  50, 

East,  the,  the  hot-bed  of  heresy,  28. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners^  their  ap- 
pointment and  proceedings,  45,  46 ; 
extracts  from  the  reports  respecting 
the  sees  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
and  Llandaff  and  Bristol,  46,  47- 

Ecclesiastical  matters,  temper  of  the 
public  mind  respecting  them  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  44. 

Edinburgh  Review,  singular  views  re- 
cently put  forward  in  it  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  363. 

Education,  no  remedy  for  the  moral  de- 
basement of  the  people,  85 ;  the  due 
education  of  children  must  begin  with 
the  reclaiming  of  their  parents,  86; 
principles  of  a  sound  education,  105 ; 


defeat  of  the  opponents  of  religious 
education,  391. 

Edward  K,  doubts  respecting  the  mode 
of  his  death,  433. 

Ellen  Middleton,  a  Tale,  by  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Fullerton,  336;  design  and  cha- 
racter of  the  novel,  336.  356 ;  defects 
of  the  volume,  360. 

English  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  317;  inward  and  spiritual 
evidences,  320,  321. 

English  Episcopate,  view  of  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  it,  54.  59 ;  arguments 
of  Bede,  55 ;  relation  of,  to  the  cor- 
rective discipline  of  the  Church,  78 ; 
office  of,  with  respect  to  false  doctrine, 
83 ;  episcopal  occupations,  ib, ;  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  97,  98,  99. 

Episcopate,  the,  essentially  the  same  with 
the  apostleship,  52 ;  opinion  of  St  Je- 
rome, ib, ;  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
oversight  increases  with  the  age  of 
political  states,  88 ;  condition  of  a 
church  without  a  bishop,  ib. ;  duties 
of  the  episcopate,  93 ;  especially  to- 
wards the  clergy,  96. 

Fabyan's  **  Concordance,"  428. 

Faith,  necessity  of  it,  326. 

False  wonders  of  relics  worship,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  492. 

Fathers,  value  of  their  writings,  467. 

Fear,  not  Horror,  the  feeling  which  it  is 
the  true  object  of  tragedy  to  excite, 
133.  138 ;  its  two  elements,  134. 

Fifteenth  century,  uncertainty  that  cha- 
racterizes the  annals  of  this  country 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  it,  417* 

"  Fleetwood's  Chronicle,"  427. 

France,  number  of  dioceses  in,  64 ;  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  Church  there, 
460;  education  question,  491. 

Free  will,  and  the  responsible  agency  of 
man,  340. 

German  churches,  their  present  condition, 
460;  contrast  between  the  national 
mind  of  England  and  that  of  Ger- 
many, 146. 

Gibbon,  his  dependence  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Ammianus,  452. 

Gibraltar,  Italian  visitation  of  the  bishop 
of,  497. 

Gnosticism,  its  origin  and  character,  28. 

Greek  Church,  constitutional  recognition 
of,  496. 

Greek  drama,  its  unrivalled  excellence, 
110.  138;  its  connexion  with  certain 
theological,     political,    philosophical, 
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and  ethical  systems,  113;  Euripides 
the  poet  of  the  sophists,  ib. ;  charges 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophanes, 
ib.;  Sophocles  commences  the  work 
of  corruption  in  tragedy,  125 ;  fol- 
lowed by  Euripides,  ib. ;  erroneous 
J)rinciples  upon  which  modern  trans- 
ations  of  the  Greek  drama  have  been 
executed,  145. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  his  character  of  Henry 
VIII.,  40;  his  opinion  respecting  the 
Episcopate  of  the  English  Church,  68. 

Harford's  version  of  the  "  Agamemnon  " 
of  iEschylus,  115. 

"  Heame*s  Fragment,"  427. 

Henry  VL,  death  of,  433,  434;  the  St 
Louis  of  England,  450. 

Henry  VHI.  and  Cromwell,  their  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
establishments  contrasted,  24 ;  Henry's 
reign  attended  with  as  much  misery 
and  suffering  as  that  of  Edward  IV., 
39 ;  his  character,  40,  41  ;  contrasted 
with  that  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  40—42. 

Heresy,  the  East,  the  hot- bed  of,  28. 

Hog,  the,  the  same  species  with  the  wild 
boar,  284. 

Holland,  Church  statistics  of,  498. 

Holy  places,  moral  result  of  a  visit  to,  29. 

Homer,  the  founder  of  the  Greek  Neo- 
logy, 114. 

Hong  Kong,  Anglican  mission  at,  491. 

Hooker  on  the  faith  of  baptized  infants, 
399. 

Horse  and  ass,  their  offspring  a  barren 
hybrid,  277;  wild  horse,  its  charac- 
teristics, 284. 

Hottentots,  the  Korah  race  of,  301 ;  their 
treatment,  ib. ;  degenerate  into  the 
bushmen,  ib. 

Hume,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
452 ;  contrasted  with  Turner  and 
Lingard,  ib. 

Humphry  (Duke),  death  of,  434. 

India,  extensive  progress  of  the  Gospel 
•  there,  499. 

Industrial  Schools,  407* 

Infant  training,  proper  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it,  397,  400. 

Iron  steam  boats,  unwarrantable  careless- 
ness in  the  construction  of  some  of 
them,  195—197. 

Isidore,  the  spurious  decretals  of,  389. 

Jerome  (St.),  his  opinion  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  Episcopate  with  the 
Apostleship,  62,  63. 


Jerusalem,  establishment  of  an  Anglican 
bishop  there,  458. 

Kirchofer's  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon,  466. 

Kniewel  (Dr.),  his  account  of  the  English 
Church,  150 — 156  ;  his  admiration  of 
the  Liturgy,  157  ;  his  erroneous  idems 
on    the    Apostolic    Succession,   167» 

15a 

Knights  Templars,  churches  in  England 
which  once  belonged  to  them,  1 ;  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  suppression 
of  the  order,  2 ;  number  of  Frenchmen 
connected  with  it,  ib. ;  proceedings  of 
Philippe-le-Bel  and  Edward  II.  of 
England,  ib, ;  its  condition  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century* 
4 ;  bravery  and  misfortunes  of  Jacques 
de  Molay,  ib. ;  grounds  of  the  quarrel 
with  Philippe-le-Bel,  8,  10 ;  conduct 
of  Clement  V.,  9,  11;  condemnation 
of  the  order,  12:  their  imprisonment 
and  the  charges  against  them,  13,  18  ; 
proceedings  against  them  at  London 
and  York,  14  ;  and  at  the  Temple  at 
Paris,  15 ;  behaviour  of  de  Molay,  19 { 
the  papal  commission,  19 ;  register  of 
its  acts,  t6. ;  proceedings  against  the 
order  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany, 
Spain,  Cyprus,  and  Naples,  19 ;  coun- 
cil at  Vicnne,  ib.;  the  order  finaHy 
abolished,  23 ;  the  members  go  over 
to  the  other  orders,  ib. ;  fate  of  de 
Molay,  21  ;  the  statute  de  Terris  Tem- 
plariorum,  23 ;  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 
Temple  of  London,  ib.;  solitary  in- 
stance of  apostasy,  29;  tendency  to 
deism,  29;  impotence  of  the  order 
against  the  power  of  Philippe-le-Bel, 
31 ;  countenanced  the  usurpation  of 
King  John  of  England,  32 ;  conduct  of 
the  secular  clergy,  ib.;  rise  oUCavalieri 
gaudente,  33 ;  proceedings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  34 ;  secrecy  in  which 
the  measures  against  the  Knights 
Templars  were  enveloped,  36 ;  charges 
against  them,  37;  motives  by  which 
Philippe  was  actuated  in  suppressing 
the  order,  ib. 

Knox  (Alexander),  his  views  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 68. 

Kohl's  Travels  in  Ireland,  457. 

Language,  viewed  as  an  instrument  of 

thought,  109. 
Latimer,  inveighs  against  non- preaching 

prelates,  63. 
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Lingard  and  Turner   contrasted   with 

Hume,  452. 
Llandqff  See  of,  projected  union  of,  with 

that  of  Bristol,  46,  47. 
London,  (Bishop  of),   his   remarks  on 

the  episcopal  office,  92. 
Luthevy  common  mistakes  respecting  his 

early  life,  380—384 

Maitland,  (The  Rev.  S.  R.),  on  the  Dark 
Ages,  372;  his  exposure  of  historical 
inaccuracies  in  the  writings  of  Robert- 
son, Henry,  and  Milner,  364 — 369; 
proofs  that  the  Scriptures  were  well 
known  in  the  middle  ages,  376,  377 ; 
Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelonda, 
377;  Luther's  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures,  380 ;  mistake  in  D'Au- 
bignd's  account  of  the  Reformation, 
381. 

Manchester f  necessity  of  a  resident  bishop 
of,  49. 

Manufacture  of  paper  and  the  invention 
of  printing,  both  tend  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  learning,  374,  475. 

Mark's  (St.)  training  school,  408. 

Medieeval  writers^  erroneous  notions  pre- 
valent respecting  their  character,  363. 

Miehelet's  History  of  France,  its  singular 
excellence,  3;  his  reflection  on  the 
death  of  Philippe-le-Bel,  44 ;  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  363. 

Middle  Classes,  in  large  towns,  their 
character  and  condition,  67 ;  their 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  Church; 
68,  86. 

Milner* s  Church  History,  exposure  of  his- 
torical inaccuracies  in  it,  366;  his 
erroneous  statement  respecting  Lu- 
ther's early  life.  380,  383 ;  misled  by 
the  authority  of  Seckendorf,  383  ;  his 
ignorance  of  the  writings  of  Mathesius, 
ibid. 

Monastic  endowments!  their  merits  and 
defects,  414. 

Musicy  viewed  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion, 109. 

Negroy  the  skin  of,  288,  289 ;  the  hair, 
290;  the  cranium,  291. 

Newman  (The  Rev.  J.  H.),  **  Sermons 
bearing  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Day," 
305 ;  mixed  character  of  the  writer's 
influence,  ib. ;  character  of  his  mind, 
307 ;  advantages  attending  the  recent 
Oxford  movement,  308, 309;  character 
of  the  Sermons,  31 1 ;  extracts,  313 — 
332;  on  the  internal  and  external 
evidences  of  the  Church,  820,  321  ; 


exaggerated  statement,  322;  Tract 
XC,  324;  severe  censures  of  the 
Church  of  England,  326 ;  exception- 
able language,  827;  the  example  of 
Elijah,  330 ;  admits  the  see  of  Rome 
to  be  the  centre  of  unity,  ib, ;  counten- 
ances the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  332 ; 
Romish  tendency  of  his  writings,  384. 
New  York,  magnificent  church  of  the 
Trinity,  now  in  course  of  erection 
there,  483;  Episcopal  address  of  the 
bishop,  ib.  ;  sensation  produced  by  the 
recent  ordination  of  Mr.  Carey,  486. 

Old  English  Chroniclers y  415;  causes 
which  operated  to  their  disadvantage, 
457:  Whethamstede,  419;  William 
de  Wyrcestre,  420;  Continuator  of 
Croyland,  424;  Booke  of  Cronioues, 
425;  Leland's  Chronicle,  ib,;  Fleet- 
wood's Chronicle,  427;  Hearne's  Frag- 
ment, 427  i  Fabyan's  Concordance, 
428 ;  Sir  H.  Ellis's  preface  to  it ;  the 
Paston  Letters,  429;  Hall,  Stowe, 
and  Polydore  Vergil,  430 ;  Ingulphus, 
451. 

Orleans,  Clement  V.  founded  the  schools 
of,  as  rivals  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
35. 

Oxford,  recent  religrious  movement,  ad- 
vantages attending  it,  308,  309;  col- 
leges established  there  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  34. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  their  respective 
merits,  109. 

Palmer  (Mr.),  his  observations  on  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  people  of 
England  at  the  present  day,  61 ;  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the 
Episcopate,  61 — 64. 

Parents,  their  duty  respecting  the  re- 
ligious education  of  their  children, 
399. 

Paris,  Temple  of,  proceedings  against  the 
Knights  Templars  there,  28. 

Paris,  colleges  founded  there  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  34. 

Paris,  the  University  of,  its  great  in- 
fluence in  the  fourteenth  century,  34. 

Parishes,  multiplication  of,  59. 

Parliamentary  grants  for  Church  Exten- 
sion, neither  likely  nor  desirable,  85, 
91. 

Paston  Letters,  429. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  his  declarations  and 
duties  with  reference  to  the  Church, 
91. 

Persia,  Chaldean  Christians  there,  502. 
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Pestahzzi,  his  merits  and  deficiencies, 
466. 

PetrVs  "  Aids  for  appreciating:  the  nature 
and  significance  of  Puseyism/'  148. 

Philippe- le-Bely  his  proceedings  against 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
2 — 4.  18,  20 ;  his  quarrel  with  Boni- 
face VI 1 1.,  4  ;  death  of  the  pontifi^  5 ; 
his  treatment  of  Clement  V.,  6;  his 
death,  22  ;  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated  in  his  proceedings  against  the 
Templars,  37 ;  his  character,  40—43 ; 
his  education  by  Egidio  Colonna,  42 ; 
his  treatment  of  the  Jews,  43. 

Philippe  de  Cammines,  Memoirs  of,  430. 

Poetry t  importance  of  cultivating  a  taste 
for  it,  110. 

Polydore  FergiVs  Historia  Anglica,  430. 

Probability,  meaning  of  the  term  when 
used  with  reference  to  works  of  ima- 
gination, SCO. 

PrichardU  Natural  History  of  Man,  271 : 
his  vindication  of  the  right  of  the 
Negroes  to  the  privileges  of  the  great 
human  family,  274 :  American  slave 
states,  275;  hypothesis  of  an  abo- 
riginal diversity  of  races  refuted, 
276  ;  the  most  dissimilar  human 
varieties  capable  of  propagation  with 
each  other,  277 ;  test  of  identity  of 
origin,  278  :  slave-trading  school  of 
philosophy,  280;  singleness  of  ori- 
gin never  known  to  exclude  a  very 
large  amount  of  individual  and  pro- 
vincial diversity.  282;  case  of  animals 
that  have  never  been  domesticated, 
283 ;  the  hog,  ib. ;  permanence  of  a 
developed  variety,  285;  no  necessity 
of  multiplying  species  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  diversity  of  breeds,  286; 
capacity  of  transmitting  a  second  na- 
ture, 287  ;  races  of  men,  subjected  to 
varied  agencies  of  climate,  ib.;  va- 
rieties of  organization,  288  ;  the  skin, 
hair,  and  structure  of  the  body,  and 
especially  of  the  craniumt  288;  dis- 
coveries of  the  microscope  with  re- 
spect to  the  skin  and  hair,  ib. ;  the 
skin  of  the  Negro,  289;  Camper^s 
facial  angles,  291 ;  fallacy  of  his  theory, 
292 ;  the  base  of  the  skull  a  safer  test, 
293 ;  summary  of  the  evidence,  295  ; 
psychological  diversities,  299 ;  general 
conclusion  of  the  argument,  302. 

Prussian  Liturgy,  used  at  the  chapel  of 
the  embassy  at  Rome,  463 ;  Contro- 
versial Catechism  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
effect  of  its  introduction,  503. 

Public  Opinion,  its    vast   influence    in 


matters  of  religrion  at  the  present  day, 
82. 

Public  Worship,  improvement  in  the  tone 
of,  410. 

Pythagoras  and  Plato,  their  orientalism, 
114. 

Races,  h3rpothesis  of  an  aboriginal  diver- 
sity of,  273—276. 

Reformation,  the  different  modes  by  which 
it  was  effected  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  146, 147. 

Rtrligion,  dislodged  of  late  from  the  pre- 
eminence which  it  was  wont  to  pos- 
sess, 345. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  erroneous  state- 
ments put  forward  in  their  publication 
entitled  "The  Lollards,"  385. 

Richard  IL,  doubts  respecting  the  mode 
of  his  death,  433 ;  his  persecution  of 
the  Lollards,  450. 

Robertson,  the  historian,  exposure  of  in- 
accuracies in  his  statements,  368, 369. 

Romish  Church,  never  enacted  any  gene- 
ral law  against  the  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  370.  372;  act  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Toulouse,  ib. ;  first  inhibition, 
by  Leo  X.,  at  the  fifth  Lateran  coun- 
cil, 372 ;  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  ib. ;  the  celebrated  constitu- 
tion of  Clement  XL,  called  "  Unige- 
nitus,"  373. 

Romanists,  their  vigilance  and  activity, 
73.  76;  the  unity  of  the  visible  Church 
their  palmary  argument,  74;  recent 
proceedings  of,  75;  recent  notable 
converts,  77;  hopelessness  of  their 
efforts  to  supplant  the  Church  of 
England,  77- 

Russell  (Lord  John),  his  translation  of 
the  "  Francesca  da  Rimini"  of  Dante, 
164;  character  of  it,  166.  179  ;  speci- 
mens, 167 — 178;  defects  of  the  ver- 
sion, 179. 

Sales  (Fran9ois  dc),  anecdote  of,  80. 

Schoolmasters,  their  qualifications,  404. 

Socialism  and  Chartism,  their  designs  and 
proceedings,  70. 

Sodor  and  Man,  contemplated  union  of 
the  see  with  that  of  Carlisle,  49 ;  the 
measure  rescinded  by  Parliament,  at 
the  unanimous  petition  of  the  Church, 
ib. 

Spiritual  destitution  of  the  population  of 
England  at  the  present  day,  60,  61. 

Suffragan  Bishops,  their  original  esta- 
blishment, and  suppression,  94. 

Sweden,  present  condition  of  the  Church 
there,  505. 
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Temple  of  Lmdm,  its  fate  and  fortunes, 
23 ;  leased  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
to  the  students  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, t6. 

Temple^  the,  in  Paris,  the  centre  and 
treasury  of  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  2;  its  great  extent,  and  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  suppression 
of  the  order,  ib.!  proceedings  there, 
9.22. 

ThucydideSf  his  character  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  Athens,  124. 

Tract  XC.f  condemnation  of,  322—324. 

Tragedy^  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  the 
highest  form  of  art,  108. 

Training  of  teachers,  402,  403.  406. 

Training  School  at  Chelsea,  410,  411. 

Translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  Eng- 
lish made  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  371< 

Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  De  Saci, 
with  the  commentary  of  Quesnel,  con- 
demned by  the  celebrated  constitution 
of  Clement  XI.,  called  **  Unigeni- 
tus,"  373. 

Translations  from  the  ClassicSf  important 
mental  discipline  involved  in  accurate 
ones,  143,  144. 

Turner  ( Mr.),  notions  of  the  church,  449; 
contrasted  with  Hume,  452.  454. 

Uhden  (Mr.),  his  account  of  the  English 
Church,  IGO— 163;  enumeration  of 
religious  parties,  162. 

Unityj  the  law  of,  109,  110. 

Upper  Classes,  passive  churchmanship 
of,  84. 

Wales,  prevalence  of  dissent  in,  50. 
IVars  of  the  Roses,  415;    Margaret  of 
Anjou,  431 ;  first  battle  of  St  Albans, 


436;  consequences  of  it,  437i  438; 
Duke  of  York  claims  the  crown  of 
England,  440;  slain  at  Wakefield, 
441 ;  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  ib. ; 
Edward  of  March  declared  king,  442 ; 
battle  of  Towton,  ib.\  fortunes  of 
Henry  VI.,  443;  Edward  IV.  taken 
prisoner  by  Warwick,  444;  his  death, 
445;  the  claims  of  York  based  on  here- 
ditary right;  those  of  Lancaster  on  par- 
liamentary establishment,  ib  ;  non-in- 
terference of  the  Church,  449,  450. 

Weber's  Dialogus  de  Ecclesia  Anglicans, 
419. 

Weekly  Communions,  importance  of  re- 
viving them,  316. 

Wesleyans,  their  activity,  67;  period  of 
the  Wesleyan  Separation,  78. 

Westminster  Abbey,  proposed  alterations 
in,  484. 

Whethamstede* s  Chronicon,  419;  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  ib, 

Wiclif,  his  denunciation  of  universities 
and  degrees,  34. 

William  Botoner  de  Wyrcestre,  Annales 
Rerum  Anglicarum,  420,  421,  422 
(note). 

Wilson  ( Bishop),  his  exemplary  charac- 
ter, 80.  96. 

Wolf,  the,  and  the  Dog,  284. 

Wolsey,  his  proceedings  with  respect  to 
monasteries  and  colleges,  34. 

Women,  sphere  of  duty  for  devout  ones 
in  a  Christian  community,  104. 

Wordsworth  (Dr.  C),  Theophilus  Angli- 
canus,  180;  authority  of  an  Apostolic 
ministry,  181 ;  plan  and  design  of  the 
work,  184;  nature  and  functions  of 
the  Church,  185;  extracts,  189—193; 
lines  from  William  Wordsworth  to  the 
author,  193. 
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5.  Erwiederwng  auf  Herm  Dr.  Mohler's  neueste  Polemik  gegen  rftV 
Protestantische  Lehre  und  Kirche  (Reply  to  Dr.  Mdhler'*s  more 
recent  Polemics  against  the  Protestant  Doctrine  and  Church), 
in  seiner  Schrift :  Neue  Untersuchungen^  <$•(?.  S^c,  Von  Du,  F. 
C.  Baur,  ordeatl.  Prof,  der  evangel.  Theologie  an  der  Universi- 
tat  Tubingen.  Tubingen.  1834. 

CoNsiD£RiNG  how  fcw  men  are  capable  of  rising  above  the  level 
of  the  events  which  happen  in  their  day,  and  taking  a  bird^'s  eye 
view,  so  to  speak,  of  their  own  age  in  connexion  with  other  ages 
past  and  to  come,  through  the  lapse  of  which  those  two  great 
problems,  the  development  of  the  human  race,  and  the  edification 
of  the  Church,  are  in  progress  of  solution,  we  cannot  feel  sur- 
prised that  Rome  and  her  adherents  should  have  sounded  the 
note  of  triumph,  at  the  remarkable  advances  which  Romanism 
has  made  of  late  years,  both  b^  the  civil  position  which  it 
has  attained  for  itself  in  a  constitutionally  Protestant  empire, 
and  by  the  theological  importance  to  which  it  has  again  risen 
in  a  church,  which  has  justly  been  considered  by  Rome  herself 
as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  Reformation.  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  apart  from  all  party  prejudices  and  sectarian 
sympathies,  the  facts  themselves,  as  they  stand  incontrovertibly 
llefore  our  eyes,  are  sufficiently  striking  and  important  to  engage 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  to  cause  them  to  watch  the 
progress  of  events  with  considerable  perplexity,  and  to  be 
anxiously  ''  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth;^  C 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  far  from  uninteresting  or  un- 
instructive  to  cast  a  look  abroad,  and  to  observe  the  position 
of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  in  that  country  which  the  latter 
recognizes  as  the  land  of  its  nativity,  and  in  which,  as  far  as 
outward  circumstances  are  concerned,  the  two  systems  have  ever 
since  the  Reformation  been  pretty  equally  matched,  and  the 
antagonism  between  them  has  accordingly  been  kept  free  from 
many  adventitious  causes  of  irritation  and  alienation.  Their 
remarkable  juxtaposition  in  Germany  not  only  affords  manv  oppor- 
tunities, but  entails  the  necessity,  of  a  closer  mutual  acquamtanee; 
the  fruit  of  which,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  that  general 
movement  of  mind  which  characterizes  our  age,  has  recently  been 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  controversy,  the  leading  documents 
of  which  we  have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article '•     The 

'  Besides  the  authors  whose  works  are  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  tbe  pent 
of  a  number  of  other  writers  have  been  set  in  motion  by  this  controversy.  On  tlM 
Roman  Catholic  side  the  following  are  most  deserving  of  notice : — A  seriea  of  letten 
entitled,  Der  letzte  Symboliker  (The  last  Symbolician),  by  Anton  GijRTBBmt 
a  priest  of  the  Roman  Church  at  Vienna;  an  anonymous  tract,  which   m] 
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aggression  came  from  the  side  of  Romanism,  putting  Protestantism 
on  its  defence ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  shows  which  of  the 
two  parties  is  at  this  moment  more  confident  of  its  own  strength. 
But  what  is  far  more  remarkable,  is  the  tone  of  mutual  respect 
and  forbearance  in  which  the  controversy  was  commenced,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  carried  on;  a  tone  which  the  Romanist 
champion  formally  announced  that  he  intended  to  take,  when  he 
first  entered  the  lists,  and  for  which  his  Protestant  opponents 
give  him  considerable  credit,  at  the  same  time  that  they  complain 
of  his  having  failed  to  act  up  to  his  ironical  professions.  In 
order,  however,  to  understand  the  novel  cliaracter  which  the  con- 
troversy between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  has  thus  assumed 
among  our  German  neighbours,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
some  little  way  back,  with  a  view  to  trace  the  changes  in  the 
position  and  the  relative  strength  of  both  parties,  up  to  the  point 
when  they  came  into  conflict  with  each  other. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Germany,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
impulse  for  an  ecclesiastical  reform,  the  necessity  of  which  had 
long  been  felt,  was  given  by  the  ardent  and  impetuous  Luther 
with  a  force  which  proved  irresistible,  the  political  ties  by  which 
the  numerous  states  of  the  empire  hung  together,  were  loose 
and  feeble,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  themselves  provincial 
sympathies  preponderated  over  the  sense  of  national  unity. 

The  result  was,  that  the  German  state  and  nation,  was  divided 
between  Rome  and  the  Reformation ;  and  so  equally  were  the 
^  parties  balanced,  that  while  the  restoration  of  the  original  eccle- 
siastical regimen  was  abandoned  as  hopeless  by  the  Romanist 
party,  the  Lutherans  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  asser- 
tion of  their  own  liberty  of  worship.  All  ecclesiastical  connexion 
between  the  different  states  composing  the  German  empire  ceased; 
in  some  of  them  the  Romish,  in  otners  the  refonned  doctrine 

originally  in  the  journal  **  Der  KathoUk"  and  was  afterwards  published  separately 
under  the  title,  *'  MaMer*s  SymhoUk  und  ihre  protettantitch-tymMUche  Gegner" 
(Mohler*s  Symbolic  and  its  protestant-symbolical  opponents);  a  review  of  Dr. 
Baur's  book,  by  Dr.  Staudenmaier,  in  the  journal,  "  JahrbUcher  fur  Theologie  und 
chriitliehe  PhiloMophiei"  and  an  anonymous  review  of  the  controversy  in  "  FreimiUhige 
Blatter  iiber  Theologie  und  Kirchenthum"  edited  by  B.  A.  Pflanz  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  **  Das  RetuitiU  tnemer  Wandemngen  dureh  das  Oebiet  der  Proiestanlischen  Lite- 
raturf  oder  die  Nothufendigkeit  der  Ruckkehr  xur  Kaiholischen  Kirehe,  autschliesslich 
durch  die  eigenen  Eingestimdniue  Proiesiantiseher  Tkeologen  und  Philosophen  dargetham 
(Result  of  my  Travels  through  the  territory  of  Protestant  Literature ;  or,  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  Catholic  Church,  demonstrated  exclusively  from  the  confessions  of 
Protestant  Theologians  and  Philosophers  themselves,)  by  Dr.  Julius  V.  Hoenino- 
HAU8. — On  the  Protestant  side  we  have  to  note,  besides  the  works  of  Nitzsch  and 
Baur,  Dr.  Marheinecke's  ** Recension  der  M'6hler*schen  Symbolik"  (Review  of 
Mdhler's  Symbolic),  which  appeared  first  in  the  **  JahrbOcher  fur  wistenschaflliche 
Kritik,**  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form ;  and  a  series  of  artidea 
on  the  whole  controversy  in  Dr.  HBNasTKNBBRO'a  "Efrangeliiche  Kirehenzeitung.*' 
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became  the  established  religion ;  and  the  sympathy  and  intenren- 
tion  of  their  brethren  in  tne  faith  procured  for  both  parties  civil 
toleration  in  those  parts  in  which  their  opponents  were  in  the 
ascendant.  Thus  came  those  two  irreconcilable  foes,  Bomanism 
and  Protestantism,  to  dwell  peaceably  by  the  side  of  each  other ', 
without  any  of  that  political  significance  which  they  have  acauired 
elsewhere,  and  to  develope  their  energies  strictly  within  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  and  literary  action. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  came  over  the  religious  mind  of 
Germany,  and  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  all  the  more  civilized 
countries  of  Europe.  To  produce  this  change,  both  Bomanism 
and  Protestantism  contributed  their  share,  though  in  opposite 
ways.  The  principle  of  private  judgment  which  during  the  first 
epoch  of  the  Beformation  had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  and  by  the  commanding  influence  of  master 
minds,  began  to  unfold  itself  with  increased  freedom,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  enthusiastic  fervour  engendered  by  the  Beformation 
gradually  cooled  down,  and  the  faith  of  its  adherents  sank  more 
and  more  to  the  level  of  a  formal  adherence  to  the  dead  letter  of 
the  Protestant  symbols.  Knowledge  and  unbelief  went  hand  in 
hand,  and,  overrunning  the  whole  territory  of  civilization,  shook 
to  their  very  foundation  the  religious  convictions  of  mankind. 
German  Protestantism  was  destitute  of  all  power  to  arrest  this 
mischief;  its  ecclesiastical  system  was  without  life  or  energy;  and 
the  puny  efforts  of  a  sentimental  pietism  which  arose  by  reaction 
against  the  growing  impiety,  were  altogether  inadequate  to  stem 
the  mighty  torrent  of  irreligion,  whose  waters  were  fed  and 
swelled  by  the  richest  effusions  of  genius  in  every  branch  of 
hterature. 

Bomanism,  it  is  true,  had  no  direct  share  in  producing  this 

'  Not  only  are  the  two  systems  domiciled  together  in  some  of  the  universitiet,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Tubingen,  where  this  controversy  took  its  rise,  by  means  of  two  theo- 
logical "  faculties,"  one  Roman  Catholic,  the  other  Lutheran ;  but  even  buildings  uaed 
for  public  worship  are  sometimes  divided  between  the  two  confessions.  Divine  service 
is  in  such  cases  performed  alternately  by  the  respective  clergy  ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
occupying  the  church  for  early  mattins,  high  mass,  and  vespers,  the  Protestants  having 
their  morning  service  in  the  intervals  between  the  first  and  second,  and  their  after- 
noon service  between  the  second  and  third  Roman  Catholic  services.  The  extent  of 
latitudinarianism  to  which  such  a  close  juxtaposition  must  lead,  both  in  the  clergy  and 
the  laity,  may  be  easily  conceived  ;  a  striking  instance  of  it  is  the  fact,  which  we  have 
on  unquestionable  authority,  that  at  the  centenary  of  the  Reformation  the  Rooian 
Catholic  clergy,  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Germany,  attended  in  their  robes  the 
service  performed  in  honour  of  the  Reformation  in  an  exclusively  Protestant  church, 
the  walls  of  which  were  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  the  portraits  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  A  nearer  external  approach  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  ean 
hardly  be  conceived ;  and  yet  the  character,  snd  even  the  tone,  of  the  controversy  to 
which  Dr.  Mohler's  book  led,  shows  that  the  two  parties  are  as  far  removed  as  ever 
from  s  return  to  ecclesiastic  unity.  This  may  serve  as  an  instructive  lesson  to  thom 
who  mistake  latitudinarianism  for  charity,  and  compromne  for  peace. 
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overflowing  iniquity  ;  but,  in  an  indirect  manner,  it  ministered  to 
its  progress  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  intellectual  license  to  which 
its  opponent  had  given  birth.  The  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  infallibility  and  supremacy,  the  deep  doctrinal  fallacies 
and  falsehoods  interwoven  with  her  creed,  the  abuses  and  super- 
stitions inseparable  from  the  practical  working  of  her  system,  and 
the  moral  depravity  which  had  extensively  gained  ground  among 
her  clergy,  acted  as  so  many  provocatives  to  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity. 

But  the  scourge  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  the  godless 
nations  was  at  hand  ;  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  woes  which  followed  in  its  wake  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe,  gave  terrible  demonstration  both  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  irreligious  systems,  and  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  and  who  knows  how  to 
recompense  into  their  bosom  the  iniquities  and  the  blasphemies 
of  the  nations.  And  it  is  a  singular  feet,  well  deserving  of  notice, 
that,  apart  from  France,  whose  sin  as  well  as  its  punishment  was 
the  heaviest  of  all,  the  stroke  of  vengeance  fell  with  the  greatest 
severity  on  those  two  points  where  the  iniquity  of  Romanism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
carried  to  its  greatest  height.  But  after  it  had  passed,  Prussia 
took  the  lead  in  the  moral  and  political  regeneration  of  Germany, 
and  is  foremost  to  this  day  in  all  the  religious  movements  by 
which  the  Protestant  communions  of  that  country  are  labouring 
to  return  to  the  faith  and  the  discipline  of  older  and  better  times; 
while  Rome  bestirred  herself  on  every  side,  and  is  not  only  labour- 
ing with  unparalleled  activity  to  regain  the  gi'ound  she  has  lost, 
but  is  variously  modifying  her  system,  with  a  view  to  place  it 
before  the  world  in  a  more  favourable  and  seductive  light. 

Among  the  efforts  which  she  has  made  for  this  purpose.  Dr. 
Mohler'^s  agmression  upon  Protestantism,  in  his  "  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,''  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  skilfully  conducted. 
The  position  from  which  it  was  made,  and  the  moment  for  making 
it,  were  alike  well  chosen.  Grown  weary  of  the  subtilties  and 
empty  abstractions  of  metaphysical  systems  which  displaced  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  of  the  profanities  and  vain  and 
unstable  dogmas  of  an  effete  rationalism,  the  mind  of  Protestant 
Germany  required  something  more  substantial  and  nutritious. 
Various  schools  of  divinity  arose,  one  after  another,  not  prepared 
at  once  to  step  back  into  the  full  and  rigid  measure  of  an  ortho- 
dox faith,  but  endeavouring  to  devise  some  middle  term  between 
the  merely  intellectual  systems  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  and 
the  ancient  Protestant  confessions ;  semi-rationalistic,  semi-philo- 
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sophical,  semi-pietistic,  they  groped  their  way  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  a  ypevodjvvfiof  yvioaif  back  into  the  light  of  revealed 
truth.  These  were  followed  by  men  of  a  deeper  cast  of  thought 
and  greater  simplicity  of  character,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing on  the  old  foundation  of  the  word  of  GU>d,  and,  returning  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  symbolical 
documents  of  the  Reformation,  differed  from  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians of  former  days  only  in  their  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject, which  still  retained  more  of  the  philosophic  than  of  the 
dogmatic  form. 

While  these  changes  for  the  better  took  place  in  what  the 
Germans  would  call  the  '*  scientific^'  treatment  of  theology,  the 
absence  of  the  practical  element  of  religion,  of  true  Church-fel- 
lowship with  all  its  attendant  privileges,  came  to  be  felt  more  and 
more.  Faith  and  piety  being  once  revived,  required  greater 
scope  for  their  exercise  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  stiU  exist- 
ing Protestant  establishments,  whose  life  and  spirit  had  long 
departed,  whose  very  forms  had  been  accommodated  to  the  ra- 
tionalism of  the  times.  New  liturgies  were  drawn  up,  approach- 
ing, though  in  a  modern  garb,  nearer  to  the  worship  of  former 
and  godlier  ages ;  and  with  the  view  to  give  a  new  impulse  and 
an  increased  power  to  Protestant  Ghurchmanship,  the  Lutheran 
and  Galvinistic  bodies,  which  had  kept  separate  from  prescriptive 
custom  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their 
distinctive  doctrines  and  practices,  were  fused  together  in  the 
"  Evangelic  Union."  This  last  measure  was  strongly  indicative 
of  an  instinctive  desire  for  something  better  than  the  mere  Con- 
gregationalism into  which  the  decayed  framework  of  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  had  sunk  down :  there  was  evidently  a  secret 
consciousness  of  the  truth,  that  Christianity  cannot  sustain  its 
existence  without  being  realised  and  incarnate,  as  it  were,  in  the 
body,  the  Church ;  and  tliat  the  existence  of  such  a  body  presup- 
poses a  spiritual  organization  founded  upon  unity  of  faith,  unity 
of  worship,  and  unity  of  life. 

But  in  the  nature  of  things  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  restore 
the  Protestant  communions  generally  to  an  orthodox  belief  and 
to  ecclesiastic  order.  Not  only  is  the  task  still  in  progress ;  but 
those  who  are  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  accomplish  it, 
have  no  very  distinct  idea,  either  of  what  they  are  doing,  or  of 
what  they  ought  to  do.  They  are  sensible,  and  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  something  amiss ;  but  they  cannot  tell  what 
it  is  that  is  wanting  to  them :  they  feel  after  it  with  much  eager 
desire  for  the  fulness  and  reaUty  of  spiritual  life,  and  yet  they 
often  are  still  so  hampered  and  bUnded  by  their  prejudices,  that 
they  recoil  from  the  very  measures  which  would  be  best  ^^Iftn^ated 
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to  promote  that  religious  regeneration^  for  which  the  better  part 
of  Protestant  Grermany  is  sighing. 

In  the  midst  of  this  connision,  necessarily  contingent  upon  a 
transition  state  from  rationalism  to  faith,  from  disjomtedness  to 
unity,  Bomanism  steps  forth  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Mohler,  and 
attempts  to  persuade  the  anxious  searcher  after  the  true  faith 
and  the  true  Church,  that  all  the  disorders  from  which  he  seeks 
to  escape,  are  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  he  who 
would  nave  satisfaction  and  peace,  can  find  it  only  by  returning 
into  the  bosom  of  ''the  Catholic  Church,^^  the  true  spouse  of 
Christ  and  mother  of  the  faithful. 

Admirably  well-timed,  however,  as  the  attempt  is,  the  Bomish 
Church  and  her  skilful  representative  and  champion,  Dr.  Mohler, 
are  well  aware  that  an  open  profession  of  proselytism  would 
quickly  alarm  the  suspicions  of  the  German  public,  hardly  yet 
quite  recovered  from  the  infection  of  scepticism,  and  not  hkely, 
therefore,  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  voice  of  a  church  whose 
claim  to  absolute  and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith  wholly 
extinguishes  the  admitted  principle  of  private  judgment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  appearance  of  controversial  or  proselyting  inten- 
tions was  to  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and  for  this  purpose 
nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  official  position  of  Dr. 
Mohler*,  as  "  professor  of  Catholic  theology"'  in  an  university  in 

'  John  Adam  Mohler  was  born  May  6,  1796,  at  Igenheim,  near  Mergentheim,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  Early  indicatbns  of  talent  induced  his  father,  who  wai 
a  wealthy  innkeeper,  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  a  superior  education,  by  sending 
him  successively  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Mergentheim,  the  Lyceum  at  EUwangen,  and, 
lastly,  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Having  in  the  last-named  place  passed  through 
the  regular  four  years*  course  oif  theological  studies,  he  obtained  priest's  orders  in  1819> 
After  performing  for  a  short  time  the  functions  of  a  parochial  minbter,  he  returned  to 
the  university,  and  in  the  year  1822  received  an  appointment  as  Pnoai  Docent,  or 
private  lecturer  of  "  Catholic"  theology,  with  a  twelvemonths'  leisure,  and  a  pecuniary 
allowance  to  enable  him  to  visit  the  principal  universities  of  Germany,  before  be 
entered  on  his  new  office.  On  bis  return  to  Tiibingen  he  commenced  his  career  as  an 
academic  teacher  by  lectures  on  Church  history,  on  the  Fathers,  and  on  the  Canon 
law ;  and  in  1825  he  first  appeared  as  an  author  with  a  work  entitled  "  The  Unity  of 
the  Church,  or  the  Principle  of  Catholicism."  Shortly  after,  he  received  the  offer  of  a 
professorship  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  which  he  declined,  and  in  consequence  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  '*  Professor  Extraordinary  "  at  Tiibingen.  In  the  year  1827 
he  published  a  larger  work,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title,  "  Athanasius  the  Great 
and  the  Church  of  his  time,  in  her  struggle  against  Arianism."  Although  the  subject 
of  this  work  was  strictly  historical  and  antiquarian,  yet  it  was  not  without  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Indeed  it  is  far 
from  improbable  that  the  choice  of  it  was  suggested  to  Mohler  by  the  analogous  con- 
flict between  the  orthodox  faith,  at  that  time  chiefly,  and  in  Mohler's  view  no  doubt 
exclusively,  represented  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  and  the  Soci- 
nianising  notions  of  the  Rationalists,  whose  ascendency  in  the  Protestant  Church,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  part  of  Germany,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  identify  Pro- 
testantism itself  with  Rationalbm,  or  at  least  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  legitimate 
offiipring  of  the  former.  The  approbation  with  which  this  work  was  received,  was 
v^ry  general,  and  procured  for  ita  author  the  offer  of  m  theological  chair  at  Breslau,  ia 
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which  two  theological  "  faculties,"  one  "  Catholic,*"  the  other 
Protestant,  dwell  together  in  academic  fellowship.  Making  full 
use  of  the  vantage  ground  which  this  position  ^ve  him.  Dr. 
Mohler  put  forth  the  most  powerful  attack  which  Frotestantism 
has,  since  the  days  of  Bellarmin,  had  to  sustain  from  the  Roman 

Silesia.  This  too  he  declined,  and  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Professor  Ordinary 
of  TheoI(^y  at  Tiibingen,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  conferred  on  him  by 
the  "  Catholic  "  faculty  of  that  university,  was  his  reward.  Still  pursuing  the  line  of 
thought  and  study  which  bad  led  to  the  publication  of  "Athanasius  the  Greats" 
Dr.  Mohler  now  began  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  the  doctrinal  differences  between 
"Catholics**  and  Protestants,  and  in  the  year  1832  published  the  first  edition  of  hU 
"  Symbolik.*'  The  sensation  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  work  throughoat 
Germany  was  very  great,  and  the  controversy,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article, 
was  the  consequence.  The  tone  taken  by  Dr.Baur,  professor  of  theology  in  the  "  Pro* 
testant  faculty  "  of  Tubingen,  and  in  this  sense,  therefore.  Dr.  Mohler's  colleague, 
seems  to  have  greatly  embittered  the  life  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Baur's  book  appeared 
(the  first  edition)  in  1833,  and  in  1834  Dr.  Mohler  published  his  reply,  "  Further 
Inquiries,"  &c.  Whether  the  unpleasantness  of  his  position,  in  consequence  of  the 
personal  turn  which  the  controversy  had  taken,  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction, 
or  whether  he  had  reason  to  think  that  the  government  of  WUrtemberg  looked  upon 
him,  as  upon  the  author  of  a  great  disturbance  in  the  university,  with  a  less  favourable 
eye,  we  cannot  say  ;  certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Mohler  was  now  open  to  offers  from  foreign 
universities,  aAer  having  twice  refused  them.  Nor  was  he  long  without  them.  The 
Prussian  government  renewed  its  attempt  to  secure  his  services  for  a  "  Catholic " 
chair  of  theology  in  one  or  other  of  its  universities ;  and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
with  a  view  to  his  appointment  at  Bonn  or  Mtinster.  These,  however,  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Count  Von  Spiegel,  who 
objected  to  some  of  the  opinions  propounded  in  Dr.  Mohler's  first  work  on  "  The 
Unity  of  the  Church,"  and  made  their  public  retractation,  which  Dr.  Mohler  refused, 
the  condition  of  his  consent  to  the  projected  appointment.  Meanwhile  a  chair  of 
theology  became  vacant  at  the  purely  ''Catholic"  university  of  Munich,  and  the 
Bavarian  government  having  offered  it  to  Dr.  Mohler,  he  removed  thither  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1835.  Church  history,  the  Fathers,  and  exegetical  lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  on  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  were  the  principal  subjects 
which  occupied  him  in  his  new  position.  But  his  activity  was  soon  interrupted  by 
disease.  Before  he  left  Tubingen,  his  health  had,  probably  through  vexation  and 
anxiety,  suffered  considerably ;  at  Munich  he  rallied  at  first ;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1836  a  slight  attack  of  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  in  that 
city,  reduced  his  already  impaired  constitution  to  a  state  of  great  and  permanent 
debility.  In  the  summer  of  1837  his  medical  advisers  induced  him  to  discontinue  hia 
academic  labours,  and  to  retire,  in  search  of  health,  to  Meran,  in  the  Tyrol.  Here  he 
recovered  partially,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his  lectures  at  Munich  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1838;  he  had  not,  however,  done  so  long,  before  his  disease, 
which  now  assumed  the  decided  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  again  incapacitated 
him.  With  a  view  to  relieve  him  from  the  duties  of  his  academic  ofiice,  the  Kin{(  of 
Bavaria  presented  him  to  the  deanery  of  Wiirzburg,  in  March,  1838;  a  dignity  which 
he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  after  a  short  period  of  great  suffering,  he  expired  on  the 
Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  the  12(h  of  April,  of  the  same  year. 

Besides  the  larger  works  before  mentioned.  Dr.  Mohler  published  various  essays  in 
different  periodicals,  and  chiefly  in  the  *'  Theologische  QuartaUchrift"  the  organ  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Divines  of  Tiibingen,  to  which  his  influence  and  co-operation  gave 
from  the  year  1828  a  new  and  a  superior  character.  Those  essays,  which  since  Dr. 
Mohler's  death  have  been  published  in  a  collected  iorm  by  Dr.  Dollinger,  treat  of  the 
following  subjects : — The  dispute  between  St  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  on  Gal.  H. 
14 ;  the  date  of  the  epistle  to  Diognetus  attributed  to  St.  Justin,  with  an  analysis  of 
its  contents ;  St  Anselm  and  his  times ;  priestly  celibacy ;  the  relation  between  the 
universities  and  the  state  hisloricaUy  considered  ^  fragments  on  the  hlw  decretals  s 
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Church,  under  the  unpretending  form  of  a  manual  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

**  The  present  work,"  he  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition  % 
'*  originated  in  lectures,  delivered  hy  me  for  some  years  past,  on  the 
doctrinal  differences  hetween  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  all  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  universities  of  Germany  it  has  heen  for  years 
the  practice  to  afford  instruction  on  this  suhject  to  the  candidates  in 
theology ;  a  practice  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me  on  many  accounts  most 
deserving  of  approbation,  I  determined  to  introduce  into  our  Catholic 
system,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons.  It  is  certainly  right  to 
require  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  mount  to  the  exalted  degree  of  a 
theological  education,  that  they  should  acquire  a  solid  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  those  confessions  of  faith,  which  for  so  long  a  period 
have  maintained  themselves  by  the  side  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  each 
other,  and  still  endeavour  to  keep  their  ground ;  that  they  should  not 

the  relation  of  Islam  to  the  Gospel ;  the  origin  of  Gnosticism ;  the  state  of  the 
Church  during  the  15th  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  centuries ;  St.  Simonianism  ; 
fragments  on  the  abolition  of  slavery;  letter  to  the  Jbbe  Bautaur,  of  Strasburg,  on  his 
system  of  philosophy ;  and  two  articles  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Mohler's  literary  career  of  no  more  than  twelve  years' 
duration.  Other  works  of  larger  compass,  and  of  deep  literary  and  theological  interest 
were  contemplated  by  him,  and  partly  prepared,  when  "  talia  agentem  atque  meditan' 
tern  mors  pravenit."  Among  them  were  **  a  History  of  Monachism  in  the  West,"  and 
a  still  more  extensive  work  on  ecclesiastical  history,  besides  a  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Fragments  of  his  "  History  of  Monachism  "  are  inserted  in 
Dr.  Dbllinger's  collection  of  his  essays.  The  materials  for  the  other  two  works  which 
he  had  projected,  were  not  sufficiently  digested  to  admit  of  their  being  made  public. 
There  is,  however,  another  posthumous  publication  now  in  progress;  viz.  Dr.  Mbhler's 
lectures  on  patristic  literature,  the  editorship  of  which  has  been  undertaken  by  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Reithmayr,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Munich. 

*  The  first  edition  of  the  *'  Symbolik "  appeared  in  1832 ;  a  second  before  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Baur's  work  in  1833;  in  1834  a  third  edition  was  published,  and 
shortly  after  it  his  reply  to  Dr.  Baur,  under  the  title  "  Neue  Untersuchungen"  &c;  a 
fourth  edition  followed  in  1835,  together  with  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Neue  Vntev' 
tuchungen,**  A  fifth  edition  was  subsequently  prepared  by  Dr.  Mbhler,  in  which  he 
made  many  additions,  incorporating  in  it  also  various  portions  of  the  "  Neue  Unter- 
suchungen ;"  but  he  did  not  live  to  superintend  its  publication.  It  appeared  in  June, 
1838,  with  a  short  preface  by  the  anonymous  editor,  and  has  since  been  republished  in  a 
sixth  edition  in  1843.  An  English  translation,  by  James  Burton  Robertson,  the 
translator  of  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  was  published,  also  in  1843,  by  Dolman. 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Mbhler  are  prefixed  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  German  editions  by  the 
anonymous  editor,  and  to  the  English  translation  by  the  translator,  to  both  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  short  sketch  of  Dr.  Mbhler's  life 
which  we  have  given  in  the  preceding  note.  The  English  translation  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  fairly  executed.  The  sense  of  the  original  has  evidently  been  well  apprehended 
by  the  translator ;  but  the  style  is  heavy,  bordering  on  the  clumsy,  from  too  slavish 
an  imitation  of  the  German  construction  of  the  sentences.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
deficient  in  that  precision  in  rendering  the  technical  expressions  of  the  original,  which, 
in  a  work  of  this  description,  should  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Mr.  Robertson  has,  we 
believe,  long  been  resident  in  Germany,  and  appears  to  be  more  familiar  with  the 
German  than  with  the  English  idiom. 
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rest  content  with  general,  vague,  obscure,  untenable,  and  incoberent 
notions  on  that  great  question,  by  which  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
Europe  has,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  not  only  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  agitation,  but  has,  in  a  measure,  been  convulsed  and  shaken 
to  its  very  depth. 

"  But  if  the  very  idea  of  a  scientific  education  requires  theologians 
to  unravel  with  the  greatest  possible  depth  and  precision  the  anta- 
gonisms of  different  parties  in  the  Church  ;  if  it  imperatively  demandsy 
that  they  should  qualify  themselves  for  rendering  a  full  and  sufficient 
account  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  different  confessions:  this 
duty  becomes  still  more  urgent,  not  in  the  case  of  the  theologian  only, 
but  of  every  educated  Christian,  when  regard  is  had  to  what  he  owes  to 
the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind.  What  can 
be  more  inconsistent  with  self-respect,  than  to  rest  satisfied  without  the 
most  accurate  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  real  foundations  of  oor 
higher  life,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  stand  on  solid  ground,  and 
to  what  extent ;  or  whether  we  have  taken  up  our  position  on  a  decep- 
tive surface,  underneath  which,  perhaps,  an  immense  gulf  lies  con- 
cealed ?  How  is  it  possible  to  enjoy  a  true  and  deeply-rooted  peace  of 
mind,  while  standing  thoughtlessly  and  without  adequate  information  in 
the  midst  of  great  ecclesiastical  communities,  all  professing  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  truth  of  religion  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ?  It  is 
true  that  in  this  respect,  too,  there  is  a  certain  state  of  ease,  similar  to 
that  which  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  life  to  come  by  those  who  do  not  in 
the  least  concern  themselves  to  know  whether  there  be  any  future  life 
at  all;  a  state  unutterably  disgraceful  to  a  creature  endowed  with 
reason.  It  is  a  duty,  therefore,  which  every  one  owes  to  himself,  to 
raise  his  own  mind  to  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities,  the  inward  power  and  solidity,  or  weakness  and  untena- 
bleness,  of  the  religious  community  of  which  he  accounts  himself  a 
member,  a  perception  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  most  accarate 
and  definite  knowledge  of  antagonist  systems.  No  man  can  make  the 
defensive  points  of  a  confession  thoroughly  his  own,  and  wield  them 
with  certain  aim,  unless  he  apprehends  them  in  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  their  opposite ;  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  any  system  of 
faith  must,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  nedessarily  include  its  apology. 
For  every  educated  Christian  is  in  possession  of  so  many  general  ideas 
of  religion,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  and  is  so  extensively 
versed  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  whenever  any  given  proposition  is  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  its  true  form  and  in  all  its  bearings,  he  is  enabled  to 
decide  as  to  its  truth,  and  to  discern  at  once  whether  it  be  in  accordance 
or  in  contradiction  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.'* 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a  Roman  Catholic  divine 
so  eloquent  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  enforcing  the  duty  of 
free  personal  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of  religious  belief,  in 
order  to  the  wXripof^opla  iv  n^  Idli^  voi;  and  that,  too,  on  the 
assumption  that  those  who  institute  such  inquiry,  are  to  be  guided 
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in  their  determioaiion  by  Holy  Scripture,  with  which  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  are  extensively  acquainted.  But  we  must 
not  interrupt  the  thread  of  Dr.  Mohler^s  preface. 

"  Nor  is  it  conceivable/'  he  continues,  "  how  a  practical  divine  can 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  his  office,  especially  in  countries  in  which 
opposite  confessions  subsist  by  the  side  of  each  other,  unless  he  is  able 
to  define  with  precision  their  doctrinal  differences.  As  regards  homi* 
letic  expositions  of  these  differences,  it  is  true  that  happily  the  cycle  of 
the  Catholic  calendar,  agreeably  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  Church, 
gives  no  occasion  for  such;  the  festivals  which  occur  in  it,  having 
reference  only  to  those  facts  in  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  those  verities,  whereon  all  our  faith  and  hope  are  founded,  and  to 
the  memory  of  those  highly  deserving  persons,  who  stand  out  in  distinct 
relief  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  more  especially  of  those 
through  whom  the  propagation  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  particular  its  introduction  into  certain  countries,  was  effected. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Catholic  pastor  will,  with  exceedingly  rare  and 
singular  exceptions,  have  no  immediate  use  for  his  knowledge  of  other 
confessions  in  his  discharge  of  the  office  of  preaching ;  though  it  is  to  be 
expected,  that  in  preaching  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
will  treat  his  subject  in  a  more  solid,  comprehensive,  quick,  and  power- 
ful way,  if  he  has  properly  studied  them  in  their  relation  to  antagonist 
systems.  But  as  regards  the  most  advanced  class  of  catechumens,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that  solid  instruction,  far 
more  solid  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  respecting  the  distinctive 
doctrines,  ought  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and  that  consequently  the 
doctrinal  differences  of  various  confessions  ought  to  be  noticed  with  the 
greatest  possible  particularity.  ...  How  does  the  active  spirit  of  Protes- 
tants, in  this  point  among  others,  put  Catholics  to  shame  !  Of  course, 
all  instruction  in  those  differences  ought  to  be  given  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
of  forbearance,  and  of  meekness,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  truth  without 
exaggeration ;  and  it  should  ever  be  insisted  on,  that  although  we  are 
compelled  to  repudiate  errors  because  they  are  errors,  forasmuch  as 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  is  man's 
greatest  good,  we  are  nevertheless  exhorted  by  our  Church  to  embrace 
all  men  in  love  for  Christ's  sake,  and  to  exhibit  towards  them  the  rich 
abundance  of  Christian  virtues.  Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  in 
any  event  be  no  lack  of  questions,  consultations,  and  discussions,  both 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  respecting  confessional  differences ;  but  that 
the  pithy  answer,  the  sought-for  counsel,  and  the  instructive  reply  will 
be  wanting,  when  the  pastor  has  failed  to  possess  himself  of  solid 
information  on  symbolical  matters* 

"  But,  although  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  allowed  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  delivering  academic  lectures,  specially  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrinal  peculiarities  of  the  different  confessions,  I  must  admit  that  it 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  such  lectures,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
should  be  published.     On  this  point»  then^  I  beg  to  add  a  few  remarks. 
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In  the  Protestant  Church  compendia  and  manuals  of  Symbolic  have 
of  late  years  been  multiplied ;  Plank  the  elder,  Marheinecke  in  two 
works,  one  larger  the  other  smaller,  Winer,  Clausen,  and  others,  have 
undertaken  this  field  of  theology.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  a  great 
many  apologetic  works  have  been  published,  having  for  their  object  to 
correct  the  representation  given  of  our  doctrinal  system  by  non-Catho- 
lics ;  but  a  work  treating,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  all  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  of  the  Protestant  confessions  in  a  scientific  manner,  does 
not  to  my  knowledge  exist  anywhere.  I  therefore  thought  that  the 
publication  of  the  substance  of  my  lectures  might  supply  a  want  which 
is  most  sensibly  felt  in  Catholic  literature.*' 

Thus  far  the  account  which  Dr.  Mohler  gives-  us  of  the  origin 
of  his  book,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  laboured  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  to  render  them 
more  fit  to  sustain  the  conflict  in  which  they  have  so  commonly 
to  engage  against  Protestantism,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  at 
least ;  that  he  intended  no  more  than  to  give  to  the  substance 
matter  of  the  lectures,  which  he  had  delivered  from  his  theoloncal 
chair  at  Tiibingen,  a  more  extensive  circulation.  The  wnole 
plan,  however,  and  the  tone  of  his  work  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with  the  notion,  that  this  was  his  primary  or  his  chief  object ; 
they  point  clearly  to  controversy  with  the  Protestants,  and 
especially  to  an  aggression  upon  the  unsettled  faith  of  numbers 
among  them,  as  being  the  principal  purpose  of  Dr.  Mohler^s 
work.  To  disguise  this  his  main  object  altogether  would  have 
been  impossible ;  and  therefore,  while  placing  it  in  the  back- 
ground, as  a  secondary  consideration,  he  distinctly  avows  it  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  preface. 

*'  Irenical  views,  too,  determined  me  to  publish  this  work ;  views 
which  I  believe  are  to  be  realized  by  the  most  pointed  and  unreserved 
delineation  of  the  antagonistic  systems.  Not  that  I  had  any  visions 
of  pacification,  amounting  to  a  real  union,  within  a  proximate  period  : 
that  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  an  age  which  has  sunk  as  low  as  ours ; 
when  even  they  that  should  be  the  guides  of  the  people,  are  often,  very 
often,  found  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  faith,  that  they  give  the 
name  of  faith  to  a  mere  reception  of  what  seems  to  them  probable,  or 
most  probable;  whereas  it  is  the  very  essence  of  faith  to  embrace 
decidedly  and  without  doubt  that  revealed  truth  which  can  be  but  one. 
After  this  modern  fashion  of  faith,  the  very  heathen  had  faith  ;  for  they 
were  not  destitute  of  opinions  on  divine  things.  Where  faith  is  so 
variously  wanting,  union  in  the  faith  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  all  that 
could  be  accomplished,  would  be  agreement  in  unbelief,  by  a  mutaal 
concession  of  the  right  of  each  to  believe  what  he  pleases ;  a  concession 
which  involves  on  the  part  of  all  at  least  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
they  know  only  of  human  opinions,  and  that  the  question  whether  Qod 
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has  really  revealed  Himself  in  Christianity  or  no,  is  left  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  it  heing  clearly  incompatible  with  faith  in  Christ  as  Him  who  was 
truly  sent  forth  from  the  Father  of  lights,  to  suppose  that  those  who  are 
taught  by  Him,  are  unable  to  point  out  distinctly,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  made  by  Him  concerning  Divine  things,  and  what,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  contrary  to  his  word  and  his  appointments  ?  For 
this  reason  every  thing,  not  one  thing  or  another,  appears  to  me  to  be 
opposed  to  union  of  faith  ;  and  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  further 
from  my  thoughts,  than  the  idea  of  actually  doing  away  with  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  Christian  confessions.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  should  be  well  pleased  in  this  our  time  to  contribute  my  share,  how- 
ever small,  towards  the  promotion  of  such  peace  as  must  result  from  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  antagonism,  and  the  consequent  conviction 
that  the  difference  arose  from  a  sincere  determination  on  both  sides  to 
hold  fast  by  the  truth, — ^by  the  pure  and  unadulterated  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

**  To  delineate  the  opposite  principles  with  the  utmost  precision,  was, 
therefore,  the  task  which  I  proposed  to  myself:  on  no  occasion  and  in 
no  instance  did  I  endeavour  to  disguise  or  to  palliate  them.  The 
notion  that  there  are  no  momentous  or  vital  differences,  can  lead  only  to 
mutual  contempt ;  for  opponents  who  are  conscious  that  they  have  no 
sufficient  grounds  of  opposition,  and  yet  persevere  in  that  opposition, 
must  despise  each  other.  A  secret  consciousness  that  such  was  the 
character  of  their  opposition,  deserving  of  contempt  even  in  their  own 
estimation,  is  no  doubt  at  «the  root  of  many  violent  onsets  made  by 
Protestants  upon  Catholics,  and  vice  versd,  in  these  latter  times ;  the 
self-deceived  combatants  endeavouring  by  their  sallies  to  silence  the 
voice  of  reproach  within,  and  mistaking  a  factitious  irritation  against  an 
opponent  confession,  for  genuine  sorrow  on  account  of  the  perversion 
of  truth  by  its  adherents.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  it  happens  that, 
through  ignorance  of  the  real  differences,  imaginary  ones  are  invented ; 
and  this  is  much  more  calculated  to  keep  the  parties  in  a  state  of  angry, 
uncharitable  opposition,  than  a  correct  and  precise  apprehension  of  the 
points  of  disagreement ;  for  nothing  produces  more  pain  and  bitterness 
than  unfounded  accusations.  This  accounts  likewise  for  the  imputa- 
tions of  obduracy,  and  subserviency  to  merely  personal  and  transient 
interests,  which  are  so  frequently  bandied  about  between  controversial- 
ists, by  way  of  explaining  the  causes  of  the  schism  which  has  taken 
place.  Nothing  is  more  common  with  Protestants  than  to  charge  upon 
hierarchical  pride  and  intentional  darkening  of  the  truth,  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Church  to  throw  her  portals  wide  open  for  the 
free  entrance  of  Protestant  light ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  many  Catholics 
attribute  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Protestant  doctrine,  not  at  the 
first  beginning  only,  but  to  this  very  day,  to  covetousness  and  the  lust 
of  lording  it  over  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  the  princes,  and  to  the 
desire  for  domestic  ease  and  sensual  comfort,  to  empty  conceit  and  a 
frivolous  love  of  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  It  is  too  true 
that  these  mutual  imputations  of  pride,  conceit,  and  the  like,  are  not 
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altogether  unfounded ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in 
all  parties  men  of  uncommon  seal  are  to  be  found,  whose  coarse  of 
opposition  against  other  confessions  is  not  attributable  to  absolutely 
base  motives,  bnt  whose  direct  aim  nevertheless  is  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a  system,  rather  than  to  advance  on 
its  own  account  God's  truth,  and  that  in  its  living  manifestation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  our  affections,  and 
every  thing  else  only  so  far  as  it  is  more  or  less  immediately  ccmnected 
with  love  to  Him.  But  all  this  being  fully  admitted,  it  yet  betokens 
an  excessive  narrowness  of  mind  to  look  no.  deeper  than  to  such 
causes  for  an  explanation  of  the  continuance  of  the  several  confessions. 
I  should,  therefore,  esteem  it  no  small  gain  if  I  could  succeed  in  recall- 
ing attention  to  the  main  issue,  and  inducing  a  persuasion  that  spiiitoal 
interests  are  at  stake  in  the  opposition  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism.  It  is  only  on  this  assumption,  which  gives  the  opponent 
credit  for  earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  thereby  variously  conciliates 
him,  that  any  thing  can  be  done  to  forward  the  great  purpose  for  which 
80  terrible  a  disruption  has  been  permitted  by  the  providence  of  God." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  are  the  more  creditable  to  Dr.  Mohler, 
as  they  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  at  the  hands  of  controver- 
sialists of  his  Church  ;  and  for  our  part  we  should  think  it  would 
be  dealing  rather  hard  measure  to  nim  to  inflict  upon  him  the 
poefs  condemnation,  "  Video  meliora  prohoque^  deteriora  iemar^ 
because  in  the  progress  of  his  volume  he  has  not  always  Dome 
in  mind  the  truly  Catholic  profession  to  which  he  committed 
himself  in  his  preface.  We  happen  to  differ,  possibly  because 
we  arc  mere  by-standers  and  lookers-on,  from  his  German  antago- 
nists, who  rate  him  pretty  sharply  on  this  score ;  for  it  appears 
to  us  that,  with  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
kept  his  promise,  as  to  the  tone  he  meant  to  give  to  the  contro- 
versy, very  fairly.  We  cannot,  however,  say  as  much  for  him 
with  regard  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  with  which  he  enters  upon 
the  disputed  points.  There  he  has  certainly  taken  unfair  advan- 
tage of  his  opponents,  and  that  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
professing  as  ne  does,  on  the  very  title-page  of  his  book,  to  com- 
pare the  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  as 
laid  down  in  their  symbolical  writings,  with  what  he  calls  the 
"  Catholic*"  doctrine,  he  was  certainly  not  at  liberty  to  travel  out 
of  the  record  in  the  manner  he  has  done  throughout  the  volume, 
culling  from  the  stores  (and  rich  stores  they  are,  no  doubt,  for 
such  a  purpose,)  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  detached  sen- 
tences and  ott^r/ sentiments,  and  founding  on  them  his  statement 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine.  Such  a  course  was  perfectly  open  to 
a  writer  professing  to  show, — what  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  was 
Dr.  Mohler^s  real  object  to  show, — that  Protestantism  took  its 
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rise  in  the  extravagancies  of  a  few  rash  spirits,  who  having  put 
forth  a  mass  of  crude  and  hasty  notions,  and  having  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  become  the  leaders  of  a  great  movement,  which 
they  themselves  had  no  idea  of  calling  forth,  found  it  expedient 
afterwards  to  modify  and  qualify  their  original  propositions  so  as 
to  make  them  tenable  as  rallying  points  of  the  party  which  they 
had  unconsciously  created.  A  writer  thus  openly  professing  to 
write  the  history  of  Protestantism,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  history 
of  a  great  error  which  had  carried  its  authors  further  than  they 
had  originally  intended  to  go,  would  have  acted  quite  consistently 
if  he  had  taken  the  course  which  Dr.  Mohler  has  taken,  of  addu- 
cing first  of  all  the  often  undigested  and  extravagant  statements 
made  by  the  Reformers  at  the  outset  of  the  great  controversy,  con- 
trasting with  them  the  more  moderate  opimons  expressed  in  their 
later  writings,  and  lastly  showing,  by  a  reference  to  the  sym- 
bolical documents  of  Protestantism,  how  those  private  opinions 
were  still  further  modified  and  circumscribed  in  the  confessions 
of  faith  publicly  agreed  upon  by  the  Protestant  parties.  This  is, 
in  fact,  what  Dr.  Mohler  has  done,  not  in  one  instance  or  another, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work.  He  ever  represents  the 
differential  points,  in  the  first  place,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
exhibit  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  its  most  unfavourable  and  most 
unreasonable  aspect ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  turns  his  extensive 
reading  in  the  works  of  the  Protestant  Divines  admirably  to 
account ; — he  then,  with  a  great  appearance  of  candour,  observes, 
that  in  some  later  publication  of  his,  Luther,  or  Melanchthon,  or 
Calvin,  took  a  more  just  view  of  the  case,  approaching  nearer  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  "  Catholic"*'  Church,  or  at  all  events  retiring 
to  a  safer  distance  from  the  quicksands  of  Protestantism ;  and  at 
the  close  he  just  mentions,  en  passant^  sometimes  by  way  of  anno- 
tation, that  this  more  moderate  and  correct  view  was  that  which 
prevailed  when  such  or  such  a  symbolical  document  was  drawn  up. 
All  this  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  Dr.  Miihler's 
avowed  object,  which  is  to  compare  the  symbolical  doctrine  of 
one  Church  with  that  of  another ;  according  to  which  he  had  no 
right  to  receive  any  thing  into  his  representation  of  the  Protes- 
tant system  beyond  what  is  plainly  contained  in,  or  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from,  the  symbolical  documents  of  the  Protestant 
Churches.  The  utmost  use  which  he  could  be  allowed  to  make 
of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  was  in  the  way  of  subsidiary 
information,  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed 
in  the  symbols,  or  on  the  connexion  which  different  doctrines 
propounded  in  them  had  with  each  other  in  the  minds  of  the 
iorraers. 
On  this  point,  therefore,  the  complaints  of  his  Protestant  oppo- 
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nents  are  well  founded ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  justifii 
tion  which  Dr.  Mohler  attempted  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
work,  is  at  all  sufficient  to  clear  him  from  the  charge  of  having 
transgressed  the  rules  of  fair  and  open  warfare.  It  may  be  very 
true,  as  he  says,  that  the  systems  set  on  foot  by  the  difierent 
leading  Reformers  had  their  root  in  their  ''  individuality,^  and 
bear  the  trace  of  this  their  origin  even  in  the  public  documents 
drawn  up  afterwards  by  common  consent;  but  this  did  not  entitle 
him  in  a  work,  such  as  he  professed  to  write,  to  drag  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  the  peculiarities  of  individual  reformers,  and 
to  found  upon  them  the  view  which  he  presents  to  his  readers 
of  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  other  violation  of  the  JiM  belli  of  which  Dr.  Mohler'^s 
opponents  complain  not  unjustly,  and  most  bitterly,  is  a  con- 
summate piece  of  controversial  astuteness.  It  is,  of  conrse, 
quite  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Beformation 
commenced  in  Grermany,  as  it  did  in  this  country,  on  the  ground 
of  certain  practical  points  which  are  exceedingly  broad  and  pal- 
pable. The  monstrous  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  the  infamous 
traffic  in  indulgences,  the  many  superstitions  and  impostures 
connected  with  the  ^^  sacrifice  of  the  mass,^^  and  other  like  abuses, 
first  aroused  men^s  minds  to  the  investigation  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing system  of  theology,  and  led  them  to  put  the  doctrines  of 
the  Koman  Church,  which  were  as  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
not  her  authentic  but  only  her  current  doctrines,  to  the  test  of 
God''s  Word.  Thereupon  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  felt, 
and  the  work  was  begun  everywhere  with  more  or  less  of  zeal 
and  discretion.  It  was  not  till  after  the  opinions  of  the  Reform- 
ers had  been  pronounced  upon  these  practical  matters,  when 
disputations  and  controversies  arose  between  the  divines  of  the 
respective  parties,  that  abstruse  metaphysical  questions  were 
mixed  up  with  the  main  issue.  To  put  the  metaphysical  theories 
maintained  on  either  side  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  is 
therefore  a  proceeding  wholly  at  variance  with  historical  truth, 
and  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  Roman  church  and  the  Protestant  communions.  Yet 
this  is  wliat  Dr.  Mohler  has  done,  and  that  in  a  manner  so 
skilful  as  to  place  his  Protestant  antagonists,  in  spite  of  their 
bitter  complaints  and  loud  protestations,  under  the  necessity 
of  following  him,  and  engaging  him  on  the  very  ground  which 
he  has  so  insidiously  chosen.  With  us,  of  course,  the  arti- 
fice would  have  failed  altogether ;  in  fact,  it  would  never  have 
been  attempted:  but  it  is  one  admirably  calculated  to  succeed 
with  the  public  for  which  Dr.  Molder  wrote.  The  Germans  are 
constitutionally,  so  to  speak,  a  metaphysical  people ;  their  vene- 
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ration  for  the  abstruse  is  unbounded:  to  have  declined  giving 
Dr.  Mcihler  battle  in  the  arena  of  metaphysical  discussion,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  striking  their  nag  without  firing  a  shot ; 
it  would  have  been  a  defeat  ex  con/esso.  However  deeply,  there- 
fore, the  champions  of  Protestantism  might  feel  the  disaavantage 
under  which  they  were  placed  by  this  arrangement,  there  was  no 
help  for  them ;  and  accordingly  they  go, — uttering,  it  is  true,  deep 
growls  of  indignation  at  the  unfairness  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
— still  they  go  boldly  up  to  the  position  in  which  Dr.  Mohler  has 
entrenched  himself.  The  advantage  which  he  obtained  by  this 
move,  is  not  a  trifling  one,  and  he  has  made  the  best  of  it  certainly. 
He  must  be  a  poor  dialectician  indeed,  who,  amidst  all  the  ob- 
scurities of  metaphysical  speculation,  reasoning 

"  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute," 

could  not,  with  the  aid  of  the  very  great  obscurities  of  the 
metaphysical  diction  of  Grermany,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
contradictory  opinions  of  the  diflerent  Beformers  scattered  up  and 
down  in  their  writings,  manage  to  convict  the  Reformation  of 
sundry  theological  atrocities,  sufficient  to  insure  the  condem- 
nation of  any  system  built  upon  such  a  foundation.  This  accord- 
ingly Dr.  Mohler  has  done  with  so  much  adroitness,  as  to  leave 
his  readers  in  a  state  of  utter  amazement,  and  in  serious  doubt 
whether  its  blasphemy  or  its  absurdity  is  the  more  damning 
feature  of  Protestantism. 

Having  accomplished  this,  the  wily  champion  of  ''  Catho- 
licism^^ passes  along,  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror  who  scours 
the  battlefield  in  quest  of  the  scattered  remains  of  the  enemy's 
disbanded  host,  to  the  great  practical  questions  upon  which 
the  issue  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  really  depends. 
Upon  these  he  touches  in  some  instances  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  while  to  say  much  of  them,  after 
the  complete  exposure  which  he  has  already  made  of  the  funda- 
mental mistakes  of  Protestantism ;  and  even  where  he  enters  more 
fully  into  the  question,  he  covers  the  weak  points  of  his  argument 
by  constant  references  to  the  abstract  errors  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  which  he  represents  as  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  two  Churches  in  practical  matters. 
In  this  manner  he  manages  to  escape  at  the  close  of  his  volume, 
without  having  exposed  to  the  enemy  the  most  vidnerable  points 
of  the  Church  on  whose  behalf  he  has  lifted  the  standard  of  war. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Dr.  Mohler  s  plan  of  operation : 
we  now  proceed  to  follow  him  briefly  into  the  details  of  its  execu- 
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tion.  His  volume  opens  with  an  introductory  statement  of  the 
general  plan  of  his  work,  in  which  he  takes  occasion,  in  the  fourth 
and  following  editions,  to  justify  his  copious  use  of  the  private 
writings  of  the  Reformers  ;  a  course  which  he  asserts  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  ascertain  the  Protestant  doctrine,  whereas 
m  regard  to  the  "  Catholic''  doctrine  he  will  admit  of  no  evidence 
from  private  sources.  He  next  proceeds  to  enumerate  '*  the 
symbolical  writings  of  Catholics  and  Protestants;''  i.e.  those 
which  contain  their  distinctive  doctrines  set  forth  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation :  for  with  regard  to  the  more  ancient  symbols, 
the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  he  justly  remarks 
that  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  are  agreed  in  regard  to  them,  and 
tauntingly  adds  that  they  constitute  '^  the  precious  dowry  which 
the  over-wise  daughters  took  with  them  out  of  their  maternal 
home  into  their  new  settlements." 

As  documents  of  the  "Catholic"  doctrine.  Dr.  Mohler  men- 
tions, first  and  foremost,  the  Decretum  and  Doctrina^  and  the 
Canons,  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  the  Decretwm  de  Beformatume^  he 
observes,  treating  of  matters  of  discipline,  hardly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  his  subject.  With  regard  to  the  Catechismus 
Romanus  ex  Decreto  Cancilii  Tridentini  and  the  Professio  Fidei  Tri- 
dentina  he  maintains,  that,  although  undoubtedly  of  great  autho- 
rity, yet  they  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  as  sym- 
bolical documents  of  his  Church ;  nor  does  he  allow  that  character 
to  the  papal  constitutions  published  at  different  times  on  doc- 
trinal points,  such  as  the  bull  of  Innocent  X.  against  the  five 
?ropositions  of  Jansenius,  and  the  bull  UniffenittM  of  Clement  XI. 
'hu9,  according  to  Dr.  Mohler,  the  Roman  Church  has,  in  fact, 
but  one  symbolical  document,  viz.  the  Acts  of  the  Tridentine 
Synod. 

After  thus  reducing  the  ground  for  which,  as  a  "  Catholic " 
controversialist,  he  means  to  hold  himself  responsible,  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  symbolical 
documents  of  the  Protestants ;  and  in  doing  this  he  adopts  a 
contrary  method,  bringing  together  as  many  materials  as  possible, 
for  which  it  is  his  intention  to  make  his  Protestant  opponents 
accountable.  He  distinguishes  them  into  two  classes, — ^the  sym- 
bolical writings  of  the  Lutherans,  and  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  Under  the  first  head  he  enumerates :  the  Augsbui^ 
Confession ;  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon ;  the  articles  of  Schmalkalden ;  the  Formula  Coneor^ 
dice,  consisting  of  the  Epitome  and  Solida  Declaration  and  Luther's 
two  Catechisms.  Under  the  second  head,  Dr.  Mohler  produces 
a  strange  medley  of  documents,  unconnected  with  each  other,  as 
he  himself  confesses,  except  by  the  generic  name  "  Reformed,'' 
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under  which  he  sees  fit  to  collect  them.  They  are — 1.  The 
Can/essio  TelrapoUtana^  whose  validity  was  but  of  a  few  years' 
duration  ;  the  fo^ir  cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen, 
and  Lindau,  on  whose  behalf  it  was  presented  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  having  subsequently  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
— 2.  Three  Helvetic  Confessions,  i.  e.  the  Hehetica  priory  ffel- 
vedca  posteriory  SLud  Bcmlieims ; — 3.  The  XXXIX  Articles  of 
the  Anglican  Church ; — 4'.  The  Confession  of  the  Protestant  Synod 
of  Paris,  1559; — 5.  The  Belgian  Confession; — 6.  The  Decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort ; — 7.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism ; — 8.  The 
XXVIII  Articles  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt; — 9.  The  Con- 
fession of  the  March  of  Brandenburg; — 10.  The  Confession  of 
Augsburg  is  again  mentioned  as  a  symbolical  book  of  high  autho- 
rity among  the  Reformed  Churches.  Besides  these,  he  observes, 
there  are  various  others  which  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention,  such  as  the  Polish,  the  Hungarian,  and  that  of  Thorn ; 
and  to  make  the  list  complete,  he  refers  the  reader,  for  the  sym- 
bolical documents  of  the  minor  Protestant  sects,  to  the  second 
part  of  his  volume,  in  which  he  treats  in  separate  chapters  of 
Anabaptists,  Mennonites,  Quakers,  Moravians,  Methodists, 
Sweden borgians,  Socinians,  and  Arminians  or  Remonstrants. 

Such  is  the  Corpus  Con/essionum  from  which  Dr.  Mohler  de- 
duces his  ideas  of  the  Protestant  doctrine.  It  appears  that  the 
Rationalists,  and  even  the  St.  Simonians,  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  classed  by  him  amongst  the  Protestant  sects ;  at  least,  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  assign  his  reasons  for  omitting  them. 
Considering  the  reservation  of  an  escape  for  his  own  Church, 
even  from  the  Tridentinc  catechism,  and  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accumulation  of  documents, 
unconnected  in  their  origin,  and  necessarily  contradictory  in  their 
character,  for  a  witness  against  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Dr.  Mohler  has  provided  himself 
with  a  tolerably  serviceable  apparatus  for  the  purposes  of  theo- 
logical juggling.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  the  men- 
tion of  the  symbolical  writings  of  "  the  minor  sects'^  among  the 
authentic  documents  of  Protestantism,  seems  intended  for  show 
rather  than  for  use;  practically  they  are  kept  apart  from  the 
main  argument,  which  turns  on  the  two  leading  systems  of 
Luther  and  Calvin. 

The  first  subjects  on  which,  in  accordance  with  his  plan, 
Dr.  Mohler  enters,  are  "  the  original  state  of  man,^'  and  "'  the 
origin  of  evil."*"*  Here  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Protestantism, 
by  representing  "  original  righteousness'*^  not  as  a  supernatural 
gift,  vouchsafed  to  man  in  a  state  of  innocency,  but  as  part  and 
parcel  of  man^s  own  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  by  denying  the 
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freedom  of  man^s  will,  makes,  in  point  of  fact,  God  tiie  author  of 
evil.  Having  thus  charged  upon  Protestantism  a  blasphemous 
denial  of  the  inviolable  holiness  of  6od'*s  character,  Dr.  Mohler 
passes  on  to  the  doctrine  of  "  original  sin.""  On  this  point  he  finds 
fault  more  especially  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  which  he  accuses 
of  a  near  approach  to  Manicheism,  on  the  ground  that  it  totally 
denies  the  existence  of  any  disposition,  or  even  capacity  for  good, 
in  fallen  man,  and  gives  to  sin  a  positive  character  and  a  substan- 
tial being.  He  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justification,  to  which  he  makes  the  following  objections:  that 
man  is  represented  as  a  merely  passive  recipient  in  the  work  of  his 
justification;  that  the  possibility  of  obtaining  justification  is,  in  the 
Calvinistic  view  at  least,  denied  to  all  who  in  the  counsel  of  Grod'*s 
predestination  are  appointed  as  vessels  of  wrath ;  that  the  Pro- 
testant notion  of  justification  is  that  of  a  mere  extrinsic  acquittal, 
compatible  with  the  deepest  intrinsic  corruption ;  that  by  rejecting 
the  "  Catholic^"*  distinction  between  Xh^  fides  formata^  which  does, 
and  \he  fides  in/ormisy  which  does  not  justify,  the  justifying  faith 
of  Protestants  reduces  itself  to  a  mere  belief  of  the  remission  of 
sins  through  the  death  of  Christ,  without  reference  to  an  inward 
spirit,  or  to  outward  fruits,  of  righteousness;  that  therefore  holi- 
ness is  separated  from  faith,  and  a  ground  of  assurance  given  to 
men,  which  not  only  is  independent  of  sanctification,  but  seems  to 
grow  most  luxuriantly  in  a  deep  sense  of  unmitigated  inward  cor- 
ruption ;  that  this  indifierence,  and  more  than  indifference,  of  the 
Protestant  doctrine  to  an  inherent  character  of  righteousness,  is 
further  shown  by  the  denial  of  the  possibility,  as  well  as  the  me- 
ritorious character,  of  good  works,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a  purification  of  the  soul  by  purgatorial  fire,  on  the 
other ;  from  all  which  he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  in  Protes- 
tantism religion  and  morality,  faith  and  sanctity,  are  alto^ther 
divorced,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  in  the  Gnosticism  of 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church :  nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  impute 
to  the  Protestants  a  deep  instinctive  dread  of  sanctification,  as  if 
it  were  of  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism  to  "  continue  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound.'"* 

It  IS  upon  such  premises  as  these  that  Dr.  Mohler  considers 
himself  entitled  to  ask  at  every  turn,  what  but  spiritual  dulnees ' 
and  deadness,  total  inability  to  appreciate  or  to  apprehend  that 
Divine  life  which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  the 
God-man  Christ  Jesus,  and  continues  to  be  so  manifested  upon 
earth  in  his  Church,  can  be  expected  of  men,  who  in  the  ignorance 
and  confusion,  he  is  willing  to  believe,  of  their  theological  and 
metaphysical  darkness,  destroy  the  moral  character  of  God  as  a 
God  of  hoUness,  attribute  to  evil  a  positive  and  substantial  exist- 
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ence,  annihilate  at  once  man'^s  freedom  and  his  moral  responsibility, 
and  efface  the  power  of  a  living  grace,  and  the  requirements  of 
sanctity,  from  the  Christian  covenant.  Thus  forearmed,  he  ap- 
proaches the  broad  practical  questions  of  the  sacraments  and  of 
the  Church ;  questions  which  he  is  evidently  conscious  require 
the  most  cautious  handling  on  the  part  of  a  Romanist  controver- 
sialist ;  he  developes  with  a  masterly  hand  all  the  beauties  of  the 
great  "  Catholic'"*  mysteries  involved  in  those  doctrines,  and  keeps 
Protestantism  at  a  dignified  distance,  as  a  system  which  can  omy 
profane  and  deny,  but  never  can  comprehend  or  realize  them. 
The  following  passage  on  the  seven  sacraments  generally,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method  pursued  by  Dr.  Mohler,  in 
reference  to  this  part  of  his  subject.  After  describing  the  miser- 
able condition  of  man,  as  he  is  born  into  this  world,  subject  to  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  death,  he  continues : 

"To  this  base  order  of  things  the  Church  opposes,  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  commission  to  her,  at  every  point  an  higher  economy,  not  with 
a  view  to  destroy  the  former,  but  to  draw  it  up  into  the  purpose  of 
redemption,  to  make  it  glorious,  to  purify  every  part  of  our  earthly 
and  sinful  existence  by  the  infusion  of  heavenly  elements,  to  lift 
humanity,  marred  as  it  is  in  Adam,  back  into  a  divine  existence,  and 
to  absorb  time  in  eternity.  Symbolical  signs  place  the  higher  world 
before  the  senses,  and  bring  down  from  it  the  power  of  rising  into 
it.  To  the  sin-tainted  birth  for  earth  corresponds  the  spiritual  new- 
birth  for  heaven.  At  the  moment  when  the  fully  unfolded  powers, 
and  the  thickening  dangers  of  this  world's  life  threaten  to  wind  them- 
selves more  closely  round  the  individual,  and  to  hold  him  more  firmly 
in  their  grasp,  the  strengthening  of  his  spirit  by  the  Spirit  from  above, 
opportunely  comes  to  his  aid,  and  enables  him  nobly  to  sustain  the  hot 
conflict.  The  terrestrial  union  of  the  sexes,  calculated  as  it  is  to  make 
man  perish  in  the  lowest  depths  of  this  earth's  life,  becomes  an 
heavenly  union  ;  the  desire  of  the  sense  which  is  opposed  to  all  per- 
manent union,  is  subdued  in  Christ  the  Lord,  and  made  subservient  to 
the  indissoluble  union  of  spirits.  As  on  the  one  hand,  matrimony 
brings  man  into  closer  connexion  with  the  state  whose  life  is  of  the 
earth  and  as  such  circumscribed,  so  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
symbolical  action  appointed  for  the  consecration  of  centres  of  union 
for  the  faithful  as  such,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  consider 
themselves  as  members  of  an  all-embracing  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  which  being  distinct  from  the  circumscribed  earthly  kingdoms, 
is  to  penetrate  and  quicken  them  all  by  its  spirit,  even  as  the  religious 
and  church  life  of  the  individual  is  to  penetrate  and  to  quicken  his 
earthly  and  civic  existence.  As  matrimony  is  the  condition  on  which 
the  existence  of  states  and  the  whole  life  of  the  earth  in  the  regular 
order  of  its  development  depends,  so  is  priestly  consecration  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  Church's  universal  life,  and  of  all  the  other  sacraments. 
Answerably  to  the  earthly  nourishment  and  perishable  food,  the  bread 
of  heaven  is  offered  for  constant  spiritual  fruition  all  through  life ;  so 
that  the  Lord's  table  forms  the  centre  of  reunion  in  worship  and  in 
religious  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  table  of  the  master  of  the 
household  forms  the  rallying  point  in  earthly  service  and  in  civil 
society.  When  in  violent  perturbations  of  the  bodily  organization,  the 
enemy  of  this  temporal  life  comes  in  sight,  strength  and  might  is  im- 
parted by  that  unction,  wherein  man  Is  admonished  of  an  higher  power, 
which,  happen  what  may,  will  save  his  true  and  proper  self,  an  un- 
failing help  in  the  hour  of  approaching  dissolution  of  the  ties  between 
the  spirit  and  the  body.  That  sacred  action  which  meets  the  case  of 
the  deeply  fallen  but  penitent  church-member,  does  not  admit  of  having 
a  regular  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  history  of  spiritual  life,  because 
that  would  imply  an  inevitable  necessity  of  falling  into  sin  after  rege- 
neration, and  thereby  make  the  fall  not  sinful ;  yet  is  it  ordained  by 
the  mercy  of  God  as  an  extraordinary  gift  of  grace:  and  thus  the 
septenary  number  of  the  sacraments  is  completed. 

"  Protestantism,  on  the  contrary,  despairing,  as  of  a  thing  impossible* 
of  a  heavenly  power  penetrating  with  its  life  all  earthly  existence  and 
exhibiting  its  image  reflected  in  a  mirror  of  glory,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  as  a 
presumptuous  attempt  made  by  man  to  avert  an  inevitable  fate ;  not 
even  to  the  two  sacraments  which  it  did  retain,  could  it  assign  any 
higher  purpose  than  that  of  supporting  the  doctrine  of  the  remission  of 
sins  in  an  indomitably  carnal  existence." 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  Dr.  Mohler 
through  all  the  unscrupulous  assertions  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Boniish  doctrines  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  through  all  the  subtle 
sophistries  by  which  he  attempts  to  palliate  the  superstitions  and 
abuses  to  which,  under  the  sanction  of  the  papacy,  those  doctrines 
have  led  and  still  continue  to  lead ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly novel  or  striking  in  the  view  which  he  gives  of  the 
"Catholic''  side  of  the  question.  In  treating  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines  on  this  all-important  subject  he  makes,  as  might  be 
expected,  copious  use  of  the  difference  respecting  it  between 
Luther  and  Calvin. 

From  the  sacraments,  of  which  three  only,  baptism,  penance, 
and  the  eucharist,  are  separately  discussed,  Dr.  Mohler  passes  on 
to  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  argument,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Here  it  is  tliat  he  principally  shines ;  his  conceptions 
on  this  subject  are  not  only  of  a  lofty  and  poetic  character,  they 
are  marked  by  a  tone  of  deep  spirituaUty.  It  is  more  the  Catho- 
lic than  the  Romanist  that  speaks ;  and  if  we  could  forget  ihht 
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by  the  Catholic  Church  he  means  throughout  the  Boman  Com- 
munion, if  he  did  not  himself  every  now  and  then  painfully  remind 
us  of  it,  we  might  easily  and  warmly  sympathize  with  many  senti- 
ments of  great  truth  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
part  of  his  volume.  At  the  very  opening  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Church,  we  meet  with  the  following  definition  : 

''By  the  Church  on  earth  Catholics  understand  the  visible  com- 
munion  of  all  the  faithful  founded  by  Christ,  in  which  the  operations 
put  forth  by  Him,  during  his  abode  on  earth,  for  delivering  mankind 
from  sin  and  sanctifying  them,  are  continued  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit  to  the  end  of  the  world,  by  means  of  a  perpetual  apostolate 
ordained  by  Him,  so  as  to  lead  in  process  of  time  all  the  nations  back 
to  God. 

"  It  is  then  to  a  visible,  tangible  society  of  men  that  this  great, 
important  and  mysterious  work  is  committed.  The  ultimate  reason  of 
the  visibility  of  the  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Word.  If  the  Word  had  descended  into  the  hearts  of  men 
without  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  therefore  vrithout  appear- 
ing any -wise  in  bodily  fashion,  the  Church  founded  by  Him  would 
likewise  have  been  invisible  and  internal.  But  forasmuch  as  the  Word 
became  flesh.  He  manifested  Himself  in  a  manner  outwardly  perceptible, 
and  truly  human ;  He  spoke  as  a  man  to  men,  and  suffered  and  acted 
after  the  manner  of  men,  in  order  to  regain  men  for  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  thus  adapting  his  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  purpose  to 
the  nature  and  the  wants  of  man,  which  required  such  a  mode  of 
instruction  and  of  discipline.  It  was  this  which  determined  the  nature 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Son  of  God  purposed  to  act  upon  the 
world,  and  for  the  world,  afler  his  removal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
God  in  Christ  having  wrought  in  the  ordinary  form  of  humanity,  the 
form  in  which  his  work  was  to  be  continued  was  thereby  pointed  out. 
The  preaching  of  his  doctrine  required  the  intervention  of  a  visible 
human  medium ;  it  had  to  be  committed  to  visible  messengers  minister- 
ing instruction  and  discipline  after  the  manner  of  man  ;  it  was  neces* 
sary  that  men  should  speak  to  men,  and  converse  with  men,  in  order  to 
convey  to  them  the  word  of  God.  And  as  in  the  world  of  man  nothing 
great  ever  succeeds  without  union,  Christ  likewise  ordained  a  Com- 
munion ;  and  his  Divine  word,  his  living  will,  and  the  love  flowing  forth 
from  Him,  exerted  an  inward  power  of  union  upon  his  people.  Thus 
an  instinct  planted  by  Him  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  corresponded 
with  his  external  ordinance ;  they  were  held  together  in  visible  con- 
nexion hy  a  living  chain  ;  so  that  men  could  say.  Here  they  are ;  this 
is  his  Church,  his  ordinance,  in  which  He  continues  to  dwell,  and  by 
his  Spirit  to  operate;  in  which  the  word  spoken  by  Him  continues  for 
ever  to  resound.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  the  visible  Church  is  in  fact 
the  Son  of  God  Himself,  who  continues  to  appear  among  men  in  human 
guise,  ever  new  and  ever  young;  it  is  his  perpetual  incarnation,  even  as^ 
in  Holy  Scripture,  the  faithful  are  called  the  body  of  Christ.*' 
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That  such  high  thoughts  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  blessedness 
of  her  communion,  arc  apparently  contradicted  by  what  the 
Church  actually  is,  and  in  all  ages  has  been,  is  a  lamentable  fact ; 
one  which  will  force  itself  upon  us  the  more  irresistibly,  the  higher 
our  standard  is,  of  what  tne  Church  as  the  spouse  and  body  of 
Christ  ought  to  be.  To  this  fact  Dr.  Mohler  is  not  a  stranger; 
he  disguises  neither  the  fact  itself,  nor  vhe  grief  it  occasions  him ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  ackno«v  iges  and  explains  it,  will 
not  be  read  without  interest. 

"  To  the  mind  of  Catholics,  nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  the 
attempt  to  turn  such  pictures  of  the  Church  as  that  which  we  have 
now  drawn,  into  ridicule,  as  ideal  dreams,  to  which  no  reality  on  earth 
ever  did  or  ever  will  correspond.  There  are  few  things  that  they  know 
better  than  this,  that  the  lofty  idea  and  the  base  reality  are  far  from 
being  identical ;  but  they  know,  too,  that  where  the  reality  has  no  idea 
to  rest  on,  not  more  truth  is  to  be  found,  than  where  the  idea  has  no 
corresponding  reality.  They  are  well  aware  that  if  their  doctrine  of 
the  Church  could  be  seriously  impeached  on  such  grounds  as  these, 
the  Gospel  itself  might  be  assailed  in  the  same  way,  by  saying,  '  Most 
excellent  and  most  wonderful  truly  is  all  that  is  here  said  of  the  holy 
disposition  and  the  godly  conversation  which  Christians  ought  to  ex- 
hibit ;  but  the  question  is.  Do  they  exhibit  it  ? '  All  true  life  has  neces- 
sarily some  ideal  standard,  of  which  the  base  reality  falls  short,  and  for 
that  very  reason  is  so  base.  The  words  of  our  Lord,  '  Be  ye  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,*  are  not  annulled  by 
the  fact  that  no  man  is  like  unto  God.  Yea,  rather,  woe  be  to  him  who 
rejects  the  ideal  standard,  because  he  cannot  find  among  men  its  perfect 
counterpart. 

"  Though  it  be  noted  that  in  all  ages,  from  the  day  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  among  whom  there  was  a  Judas,  much  evil  has  existed  in  the 
Church,  and  at  times  has  even  seemed  to  outweigh  the  good,  yet  this 
cannot  diminish  the  veneration  which  Catholics  feel  for  the  Church. 
The  Church,  as  Christ's  ordinance,  has  never  erred,  never  grown  evil ; 
her  power  has  never  become  extinct,  never  failed  to  operate ;  though  its 
operations  may  not  at  all  times  be  equally  evident.  Being  at  once  the 
representation  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth,  and  a  training  institution 
for  it,  she  has  to  deal  with  men  who  are  all  born  as  sinners,  received 
into  her  out  of  a  mass  more  or  less  corrupted.  Her  work  can,  there- 
fore, never  be  carried  on  without  the  reach  of  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  task  imposed  upon  her,  that  she  should  step 
forth  into  the  midst  of  evil,  and  ever  and  again  prove  the  power  of 
transformation  which  is  in  her.  Besides,  long  has  been  the  course,  and 
grievous  have  often  been  the  events,  through  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  descended ;  she  has  passed  through  periods  iu  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  life  were  stirred  up  in  unchained  license,  and  in  their  wild 
uprising  threatened  to  engulph  each  other.     Savage  and  half-savage 
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tribes  actually  overthrew  the  ancient  ciyilization  and  the  social  systems 
wherein  she  had  flourished;  in  the  place  of  polished  Greeks  and  Romans, 
she  had  to  receive  into  her  bosom  men  of  wholly  untamed  nature,  and 
consequently  she  assumed  a  far  different  aspect  from  that  which  she  had 
formerly  worn.  As  her  bishops  and  priests  do  not  come  down  from  the 
clouds,  as  she  must  take  them  from  among  such  men  as  the  age  fur- 
nishes, it  was  too  truly  out 't  her  power  for  centuries  together  to  pro- 
duce such  men  as  Clement  r>f  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hila.'  '?erome,  or  Augustine;  men  who  had 
been  nurtured  in  every  art  and  science  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
before  ever  they  entered  the  priesthood,  or  even  before  they  joined 
themselves  to  the  Church.  And  yet  great  and  glorious,  beyond  con- 
ception, are  the  effects  which  the  Church  produced  even  in  those  dismal 
times  ;  the  power  of  her  discipline  was  still  wielded  on  the  ground  of 
the  same  faith,  which,  moulded  into  the  form  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
during  the  earlier  and  better  ages,  had  received  the  homage  of  universal 
veneration.  The  power  which  Christianity  put  forth  in  the  first  cen- 
turies, continued  still  to  be  exerted,  though  in  a  manner  far  different, 
because  the  material  on  which  it  had  to  work,  was  altogether  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Such  being  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Church  was 
placed,  there  arose,  from  the  twelfth  century,  sects  which,  though  they 
were  but  of  yesterday,  and  had  no  history,  and  consisted  only  of  a 
chosen  few,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  dream  of  a  church,  ventured  to 
cast  upon  the  existing  Church,  who  had  passed  through  so  many  storms 
and  revolutions,  the  reproach  that  she  had  become  untrue  to  her  desti- 
nation ;  by  means  of  the  culture  they  had  derived  from  her,  they  re- 
belled against  her  on  account  of  her  deficiencies.  Spawned  by  fancy 
and  egotism,  (for  such  we  must  consider  them,  even  when  making  due 
allowance  for  what  was  good  in  them,)  they  would  quickly  have  sunk 
back  into  their  native  nothingness,  if  they  had  had  to  bear  that  burden 
of  the  times  which  was  laid  upon  the  Catholic  Church. 

'*  Unquestionably  it  often  happened,  that  priests,  bishops,  and  popes, 
failed,  with  unprincipled  and  unwarrantable  negligence,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  better  state  of  things,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  do 
so  ;  nay,  perhaps  by  their  scandalous  aims  and  lives  they  quenched  the 
smoking  flax  which  they  ought  to  have  kindled  :  hell  has  swallowed 
them  up.  From  avowals  of  this  kind  Catholics  must  not  shrink,  nor 
have  they  ever  shrunk  from  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  evade  them, 
seeing  that  Protestants  have,  in  the  very  existence  of  their  system,  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  variously  neglected  state  of  the  people  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  for  if  the  teachers  and  priests  of  that  age  had 
severally  done  their  duty,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  Protestantism  could 
never  have  risen  up,  much  less  gained  ground  so  extensively.  It  must 
have  been  gross  ignorance  indeed,  that  could  give  the  preference  to  a 
system  of  faith  such  as  that  which  the  Reformers  propounded ;  and 
Protestants  may  therefore  make  bold  to  take  the  greatness  of  their  error 
as  the  measure  of  the  wretchedness  into  which  the  Church  had  at  that 
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period  sunk  down.  And  this  is  the  point,  where  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants will  one  day  meet  in  vast  numbers  and  join  hands  ;  both  mast 
exclaim,  in  contrition  of  spirit,  'All  we  have  done  amiss;  the  Churdi 
alone  cannot  err;  we  all  have  sinned, — she  alone  is  faultless  upon 
earth.'  This  open  confession  of  the  common  guilt  will  be  the  prelado 
to  their  solemn  reconciliation." 

We  may  fall  very  short  indeed  of  the  estimate  which  Dr.  Mohler 
forms  of  the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  and  of  the  faultiness  of  the 
Protestant  systems,  and  yet  we  may  feel  that  there  is  truth  in  his 
conclusion,  that  a  mutual  acknowledgment,  a  frank  and  a  contrite 
confession  of  the  faults  first  committed  and  then  perpetuated  on 
either  side,  is  the  only  way  to  heal  the  breaches  which  have  been 
made  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  will  Borne  ever 
do  her  part  towards  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  ! 
Does  even  Dr.  Mohler  really  mean  all  that  his  words  seem  to 
imply  ?  Alas !  looking  at  other  portions  of  his  book,  we  fear  not ! 
Possibly  Rome  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  reputation  of 
some  of  her  priests,  her  bishops,  and  even  her  popes  of  bygone 
days ;  but  so  far  as  she  is  represented  by  Dr.  Mohler,  she  gives 
no  indication  of  willingness  to  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  corrupt 
traditions  which  she  formally  adopted  in  the  synodical  decrees  of 
Trent.  Until  she  is  prepared  to  revise  these,  all  demonstrations 
and  professions  of  reconciliation  on  her  part  are,  whether  so 
intended  or  not,  mere  vain  delusions. 

Of  this  the  sequel  of  Dr.  M6hler''s  book  affords  abundant  evi- 
dence. All  the  most  objectionable  and  unscriptural  points  aris- 
ing out  of  his  Romish  view  of  the  Church,  from  the  papal  supre- 
macy to  the  purgatorial  satisfactions  and  the  invocation  of 
saints,  are  vindicated  by  him,  with  great  ability  and  subtiltv,  it 
must  be  owned.  The  result  is,  that  greatly  as  he  may  have 
damaged  the  character  of  the  German  Reformation,  by  the 
instances  he  adduces  of  rashness  and  intemperance  of  language 
on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  and  of  Luther  especially',  he  has 

*  One  of  the  instances  which  Dr.  Mohler  adduces  of  the  extreme  opinions  advanced 
by  Luther,  and  of  the  coarse  language  in  which  he  put  them  forth,  is  the  following 
passage,  which  deserves  to  be  noted,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  position  which  the 
German  Reformer  assumed  at  an  early  period  towards  the  hierarchy.  It  ia  condJned 
in  a  treatise,  "  De  instituendU  Ministris  ecclesug"  addressed  to  the  senate  of  Pragve 
in  1523;  and  runs  thus:  **  Conveniamus  nunc  papisticos  Sacerdotes,  ac  rogemms  ui 
nobis  monstrentf  an  alia  ah  istis  officiis  [t.  e.  unici  et  omnibus  communis  sacerdotii] 
gacerdotium  sunm  haheat.  Si  alia  habetf  certe  Christianum  non  erit.  Si  eadem  fmbetp 
fingulare  non  erit.  Ita  concludemux  illost  quoquo  sese  verterint,  ut  aut  sacerdotium 
aliud  a  laicis  non  habeant,aut  sacerdotium  Satancc  habeant.  Ezfructibut  enim  dtemU 
omnes  arbores  Christut  cognoscere ;  at  nostri  communis  sacerdotii  fruetut  vidimutm 

**  Aut  ergo  alios  ab  istis  fructibus  ostendant,  aut  negent  sese  esse  sacerdoies,     Nt 
fruetus  hujusmodi  publice  vel  privalim  ferre  non  probat  aliud  et  aliud  saeerdciimmf 
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damaged  the  cause  of  his  own  church  infinitely  more  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who,  aOTeeably  to  the  advice  given  by  himself  in  his  preface, 
consult  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  reference  to  questions  of  faith ;  for 
he  has  shown  that  the  most  palpably  unscriptural  doctrines  and 
practices  are  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  Bomish  doctrine 
of  the  Church. 

From  the  work  of  Dr.  Mcihler  we  now  turn  to  those  of  his 
Protestant  opponents,  and  in  the  first  place  to  that  of  Dr. 
Nitzsch*.  His  object  is  not  merely  to  repel  the  attack  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Mohler**s  "Symbolik/^  but  to  set  forth  in  opposition 
to  it  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  This  he  has  done  in  five 
''  articles,"'  which  appeared  in  the  first  instance  in  the  TAeolopiscIie 
Studien  und  Kritiken^  and  afterwards  were  republished  in  a 
collected  form  with  an  appendix  of  one  hundred  Protestant 
theses,  which  the  author  tells  us  are  to  serve  partly  as  a  running 
index,  and  partly  as  a  supplement  to  the  five  articles.  In  the 
treatment  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Nitzsch  adheres  closely,  though 
unwillingly,  to  Dr.  Mohler'*s  arrangement,  discussing  successively 
the  following  five  points :  of  the  original  state  of  man  and  of 
the  origin  of  evil ;  of  original  sin ;  of  justification ;  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  and  of  the  Church.   As  regards  the  original  state  of  man, 

alium  et  alium  usum  ejutdem  sacerdotU,  Quod  ti  rasuram,  unctionem  et  longam  tuni- 
cam  tan  turn  possunt  ostendere  pro  suo  sacerdotio,  pefmittimu*  illU  gloriari  in  his 
sordibus,  scienies  facile  yel  porcum  yel  truncum  posse  radi,  ungi  et  longa  tunica 
indui. 

"  Not  in  hoc  atamus,  Non  esse  aliud  Ferbum  Dei  quam  quod  omnibus  Christianii 
annunciari  [qu.  annunciare  ?]  pracipitur  ;  Non  esse  alium  baptismum,  quam  quern  qui- 
libet  Christianus  conferre  potest;  Non  esse  aliam  memoriam  ccena  Dominica,  quam  ubi 
quilibet  Christianus  facere  potest,  quod  Christus  facere  instituit;  Non  esse  aliud 
peccatum,  quam  quod  Christianas  quilibet  ligare  et  solvere  debet;  Non  esse  aliud 
SQcrificium  quam  corpus  cujuslibet  Christiani  ;  Non  posse  orare^  nisi  solum  Christianum  ; 
Non  debere  judicare  de  doctrinis  nisi  Christianum.  Htec  autem  sunt  sacerdotalia  et 
regalia.  Aut  ergo  Papists  alia  officia  sacerdotum  ostendantf  aut  sacerdotium  resignent. 
Rasura,  unctura,  yestitura,  aliisque  honninum  superstitione  introductis  ritibus,  nihil 
movemur,  etiamsi  Angelas  de  coelo  tradiderit,  multo  minust  si  aniiquus  usus,  multorum 
opinio,  et  recepta  autorilas  sic  sentiat"  We  can  hardly  feel  surprised  that  a  man 
who  thus  not  only  turned  the  ceremonial  of  ordination  which,  right  or  wrong,  had  the 
sanction  of  long  usage,  into  ridicule,  but  denied  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  as  a  distinct  o£Bce  in  the  Church,  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous 
innovator  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  clergy  generally. 

^  Dr.  Carl  Imm anuel  Nitzsch,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bonn,  is  reckoned  among 
that  sounder  class  of  German  divines  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  the 
theology  of  Germany  a  deeper  reverence  for  God's  Word,  and  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  retain  so  much 
of  the  philosophising  tone  by  which  the  lucubrations  of  German  divines  have  for  many 
years  past  been  characterized,  as  to  entitle  them  to  no  more  than  the  appellation 
demi-orthodox.  Besides  his  **  Protestant  reply  "  to  Dr.  Mbhler,  Dr.  Nitzsch  is  favour- 
ably known  by  a  **  Compendium  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  which  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  by  some  volumes  of  sermons,  and  other  writings.  He  is  also  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "  Theologische  Sludien  und  Kritiken.'* 
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Dr.  Nitzsch  contents  himself  with  disclaiming  the  errors  imputed 
to  the  Protestant  system  by  Dr.  Mohler ;  he  does  not  allow  any 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  what  man  now  is,  in  a  state  of  re- 
demption, as  to  what  he  was  before  the  fall;  he  acknowledges 
that  there  was  a  state  of  man  prior  to  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
his  nature,  in  which  the  human  and  the  divine  life  were  kept 
distinct,  and  the  former  was  governed  as  well  as  upheld  by  the 
latter ;  but  as  to  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  was  eifected, 
and  the  relation  in  which  accordingly  God  and  man  stood  to  each 
other,  he  deems  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  same  as  that  in  which  they  now  stand,  when  man  is  by 
nature  alien  from  God  and  in  rebellion  against  Him,  and  by  grace 
is  reconciled  to  God,  and  brought  back  to  a  state  of  love  and 
obedience;  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  admissible  to  connect 
with  the  state  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  the  ideas  of  a  covenant,  a 
church,  sacraments  and  the  like ;  these  belonging  essentially,  as 
Dr.  Nitzsch  thinks,  to  a  state  of  redemption  from  sin.  On  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  states  it  as  his  beUef,  that  the 
lieformers,  Calvin  especially,  were  wrong  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  St.  Paul,  whose  object  in  the  texts  relied  on  by 
them,  was  not  to  inculcate  the  question  of  predestination^  but  to 
discountenance  the  discussion  of  it ;  not  to  lay  down  axioms  of 
theology,  but  to  meet  a  theological  difficulty :  he  also  notices  their 
inconsistency  in  first  of  all  laying  down  the  doctrine  of  a  secret 
will  of  God,  and  then  proceeding  to  explain  that  secret  will  after 
a  manner  of  their  own.  But  while  he  makes  this  admission,  he 
indignantly  vindicates  the  Reformere  from  the  imputation  of 
blasphemy ;  showing  that  the  error  into  which  they  fell,  arose 
from  their  deep  veneration  for  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  for 
his  holy  Word,  and  from  thcv  necessity  which  they  felt  of 
opposing  the  Pelagian  tendency  of  the  Romish  doctrine :  lastly, 
he  appeals  to  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  Protestant  symbob, 
which  declare  in  express  and  unequivocal  terms,  that  God  is  not, 
nor  ever  can  be,  the  author  of  evil.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  original  sin.  Dr.  Nitzsch  dwells  on  the  practical  importance  of 
an  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  and  entire  corruption 
of  man''s  nature  by  sin  ;  at  the  same  time  he  remarks,  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  denying  that  there  is  any  capacity 
left  in  man  for  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  affirming 
that  it  is  wholly  out  of  his  power  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Redeemer  to  exert  his  nature  for  any  spiritual  or  divine  purpose. 

In  the  mutter  of  justification,  Dr.  Nitzsch  well  observes,  that 
many  of  the  disputes  between  Romanist  and  Protestant  con- 
troversialists are  in  fact  mere  logomachy;  because  Protestants 
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do  not  deny  that  an  essential  change,  namely  regeneration,  the 
effect  of  grace  infused,  and  subsequent  renovation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  by  the  power  of  the  same  Divine  grace,  is  indispensable  to 
salvation,  any  more  than  Romanists  deny  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciliation by  the  remission  of  sins.  So  far  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  parties ;  but  Dr.  Nitzsch  is  free  to  admit 
that  the  doctrine  of  justification  was  not  suflBciently  defined  by 
the  Reformers  ;  that  it  might  have  been  set  forth  with  greater 
clearness  and  precision.  The  fault  of  this  he  lays  not  so  much  to 
the  individuals  as  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Church  was  then  placed  ;  as  the  excesses 
of  fanatics  on  one  hand,  and  the  mischievous  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  on  the  other, 
may  have  deterred  the  Reformers  from  approaching  nearer  to 
the  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Nitzsch  thinks  it  is  the  tendency  of 
Protestant  theology  at  present  to  give  due  prominence,  the  truth, 
namely,  that  personal  redemption  by  the  remissions  of  sins,  and 
the  union  of  life  of  the  redeemed  with  Christ,  as  a  member  of  his 
body,  by  spiritual  regeneration  and  sanctification,  are  inseparably 
connected ;  that  Chrisfs  work  for  us,  and  in  us,  is  essentially 
one  and  the  same  work. 

In  the  article  on  the  Sacraments,  we  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
idea  of  the  Sacrament  was  restricted  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord'^s 
Supper.  On  this  part  of  Dr.  Nitzsch'^s  argument  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  his  view  of  Holy  Orders  is  ultra-Protestant,  and 
therefore  exceedingly  unsound.  He  denies  altogether  that  any 
spiritual  gift  or  power  is  imparted  by  the  imposition  of  hands ; 
he  looks  upon  the  act,  although  acknowledging  its  apostohc 
original,  as  being  merely  a  decent  ceremony,  from  which  '*  no 
other  than  social  consequences  can  result. ^"^  The  chief  part,  how- 
ever, of  this  article  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  on  which  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Nitzsch**s  views 
are  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature.  He  speaks  of  the  mystical 
character  of  the  Sacrament,  which  is  on  no  account  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  aptly  remarks,  that  in  one  sense  the  Protestants  are 
in  regard  to  this  matter  more  Catholic  than  the  "  Catholics '' 
themselves ;  forasmuch  as,  acknowledging  in  common  with  the 
latter  an  effectual  saving  grace  in  the  sacrament,  they  see  in  it 
Christ,  and  Christ  alone, — -his  institution,  his  word,  his  Spirit,  his 
power  and  grace ;  whereas  the  "  Catholics'*'  are  dependent  on 
the  volmitas^  or  intentio  ministri.  Allowing  that  Luther,  on  one 
hand,  went  too  far  in  his  doctrine  of  impanation,  and  that  Calvin, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  led  into  extreme  statements  by  his  dread 
of  a  superstitious  view  of  the  Sacrament,  Dr.  Nitzsch  defines  the 
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acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  be  substan- 
tially one ;  teaching  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  the  real  presence,  in  a  mystery;  in  opposition  alike  to 
sacramentarianism,  which  empties  the  sacrament  and  makes  it  a 
bare  sign,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  makes 
it  an  object  of  superstitious  worship. 

The  last  article,  on  the  Church,  is  of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Nitzsch^s 

Krforraance  decidedly  the  weakest  part;  the  ground  which  he 
s  taken  up,  being  the  untenable  ultra-Protestant  view,  according 
to  which  the  Church  has  not  any  real  visible  existence  upon  earth, 
but  remains  a  kind  of  floating  abstraction,  coincident  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  the  different  communities,  congregations, 
and  individuals,  which  profess  the  Christian  name.  He  admits 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  idea  of  an  externally  visible  Church 
communion,  but  while  retaining  the  letter  of  the  belief  in  one  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  he  repudiates  the  sense  which 
those  words  were  unquestionably  meant  to  express  from  the  first, 
and  which  they  have  ever  since  continued  to  bear,  not  only  in  the 
Roman,  but  in  the  Catholic  Church.  This  is  evidently  the  point 
on  which  the  Protestants  of  Germany  have  much  to  learn ;  but 
before  they  can  learn  it,  they  must  lay  aside  many  prejudices, 
and,  what  will  be  a  far  more  difficult  task,  they  must  disavow  the 
heady  repudiation  of  God^s  ordinance  in  his  Church,  into  which 
the  two  most  idolized  founders  of  their  communions  were  betrayed ; 
they  must  make  humble  confession  of  the  defective  condition  to 
which  this  sin  of  the  German  Reformation  has  reduced  them,  and 
of  the  miserable  confusion,  even  in  the  most  vital  matters  of 
faith,  which  has  been  the  consequence.  Until  they  do  this,  the 
hurt  of  their  people  will  be  but  slightly  healed ;  nor  will  they  be 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  substantial  grace  and  truth  by  clever 
epigrammatic  sayings,  such  as  that  of  Schleiermacher,  that  '*  Pro- 
testantism makes  the  connexion  of  the  individual  with  the  Church 
dependent  on  his  connexion  with  Christ,  whereas  Catholicism 
makes  his  connexion  with  Christ  dependent  on  his  connexion  with 
the  Church  ;**'  or  that  other  of  Twesten,  that  '*  the  two  Churches 
have  divided  between  them  the  saying  of  Irenseus,  ubi  Ecclesiay 
ihi  et  Spiritus  Dei ;  et  ubi  Spiritus  Dex^  illic  Ecclesia!^ 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Nitzsch,  we  shall  transcribe  a 
few  of  his  theses,  which  are  particularly  well  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  that  system  of  which  he  stands  forth  as  the  champion. 

"  Th.  2.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  Peter,  Paul,  John,  Matthew, 
are  ofTiciating  to  this  day ;  there  is  neither  need  nor  authority  for  any 
one  to  take  their  place." 

'*  Th.  4.  They  preach  pardon  and  repentance  in  the  name  of  the 
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Lord ;  they  are  witnesses  of  the  resarrection  of  the  crncified  Jesus  to 
every  creature,  unto  the  end  of  the  world ;  they  remit  and  retain  sins, 
they  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  they  instruct  missionaries  and 
preachers,  they  order  the  congregation,  and  preside,  without  being 
in  any  way  represented,  in  those  synods  which  desire  to  be  Chris* 
tian." 

"Th.  11.  The  Church  begotten  by  the  living  word  had  a  spirit  and 
a  taste  of  truth,  by  virtue  of  which  she  discerned  and  acknowledged  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  This  discernment  and  acknowledgment  was 
not  an  exercise  of  authority,  but  a  submission  to  authority." 

"  Th.  13.  The  Protestant  Church  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day,  or  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  from  that  Church  in  which  she  recognizes  her  own  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  history.*' 

"  Th.  14.  Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  whenever 
critical  and  hermeneutical  labours  were  freely  bestowed  on  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  whenever  it  was  much  disseminated  and  preserved,  Pro- 
testantism prevailed." 

'*  Th.  20.  The  actually  valid  tradition  is  nothing  else  but  the  one- 
ness of  Christianity,  in  the  variety  of  intellectual  tendencies  and  doc- 
trinal peculiarities  which  belong  to  its  historical  development." 

"  Th.  21.  The  true  Church  must  combine  Catholicism  with  Protes- 
tantism." 

"Th.  22.  In  consequence  of  the  indissoluble  connexion  of  the 
Church  with  Holy  Scripture,  there  is  a  constant  transition  of  true  Pro- 
testantism into  Catholicism,  and  of  true  Catholicism  into  Protestantism." 

**Th.  27.  Holy  Scripture  is  its  own  authentic  interpreter.  This 
axiom,  which  is  beautifully  developed  in  the  Helvetic  Confession,  and 
is  a  general  axiom  of  Protestantism,  secures  not  only  the  philological, 
but  also  the  spiritual  and  theological  principles  of  interpretation." 

**Th.  33.  Whatever  there  is  of  error  or  abuse  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, whatever  of  truth  in  the  Protestant  Church,  in  fact  the  whole 
controversy  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  rests  on  the  denial 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  acknowledgment  on  the  other,  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  law  and  the  Gospel." 

•*Th.  40.  The  temple  of  Zion  is  the  type  of  the  one  Spiritual  Church 
of  Christ ;  the  synagogue  is  the  precursor  of  the  numerous  congrega- 
tions of  the  Lord's  redeemed." 

"  Th.  67*  The  justification  of  the  sinner  is  a  judicial  act  of  God,  but 
at  the  same  time  transitive,  for  it  produces  peace  and  the  sense  of 
adoption." 

"  Th.  85.  There  is  but  one  sacrament  to  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
the  sacrament  of  the  birth  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  of  man's  regeneration 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  is  the  sacrament  of  the  sustentation 
and  increase  of  the  spiritual  life,  or  of  sanctification." 

"  Th.  93.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  Christian  ideas  to  suppose 
that  there  is  a  purification  after  death ;  but  not  so,  that  it  consists  in  a 
sort  of  physical  process ;  still  less,  that  it  can  be  remitted  or  abridged 
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on  account  of  satisfactions  made  by  saints  still  militant  on  earth,  in  the 
case  of  souls  which  are  fit  subjects  for  it." 

So  much  for  the  theological  views  of  Dr.  Nitzsch.  We  now 
pass  on  to  the  second  champion  of  Protestantism,  Dr.  Baur% 
whose  work  is  far  more  voluminous,  and,  as  far  as  its  polemical 
purpose  is  concerned,  far  more  comprehensive ;  but  in  its  charac- 
ter altogether  different,  and,  to  an  English  reader  at  least,  &r 
less  interesting.  Viewing  it  merely  as  a  controversial  perfonn- 
ance,  it  is  certainly  admirable,  a  perfect  gladiature  of  tbeology. 
As  Dr.  Mohler  permitted  himself  to  travel  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  Protestant  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  gather 
thence  whatever  might  be  serviceable  for  the  purpose  of  disparag- 
ing the  Reformation,  his  opponent  can  certainly  not  be  blamed 
for  ranging  over  the  same  wide  field  in  search  of  materials  for 
confuting  him.  This  Dr.  Baur  has  accordingly  done,  with  great 
learning  and  ability ;  and  if  it  was  not  surprising,  that  in  the 
immense  mass  of  writings  to  which  he  had  recourse.  Dr.  Mohler 
should  have  found  much  that  suited  his  purpose,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  Dr.  Baur  should  have  been  equally  fortunate.  But  this  did 
not  suf&ce  him.  Since  Dr.  Mohler  had  taken  the  liberty  of  iUna- 
trating  the  symbolical  documents  of  the  Protestants  by  quotatioDB 
from  the  pnvate  writings  of  their  divines,  there  was  no  reason 
why  Dr.  Baur  should  not  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  wtitines 
of  Romanist  divines.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  » 
hardly  a  statement  in  Dr.  Mohler'^s  book  touching  either  the 
Catholic  or  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Baur  does  not 
impeach ;  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  his  opponent  as  a  nian, 
who  so  far  from  giving  a  correct  view  of  Protestantism,  did  not 
even  rightly  portray  the  system  of  his  own  Church,   whether 


7  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur,  Professor  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Tubingen,  belongs  to  the 
demi-rationalis>tic  Hegelian  school,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  its  leading  chim- 
pions.  Without  running  into  the  extreme  rationalism  of  Struuss  and  others  of  that 
stamp,  the  school  which  Dr.  Baur  represents,  rests  essentially  upon  a  rationalUtic 
foundation,  and  seeks,  amidst  a  variety  of  bold  and  untenable  speculations,  to  accoant 
for  Christianity  as  an  historical  fact,  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind. 
Protestantism,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  its  distinctive  principle  ;  its  followen 
are  Protestants,  not  against  Romanism  only,  but  against  Protestantism  itself,  wbea 
assuming  a  definite  and  positive  form  ;  in  fact  against  every  positive  system  of  doctrine 
which  should  obstruct  the  unlimited  freedom  o(  speculation.  The  first  edition  of  hit 
work  against  Mohler's  "  Symbolik  "  was  published  in  1833 ;  and  on  Mohler's  reply* 
under  the  title  *'  Neue  Untersuchungen^*  &c.,  making  its  appearance,  Dr.  Baur  pub- 
lished, in  1834,  a  counter  reply,  the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  "  Gegensdtze  des  Kalholicumus  und  Protesiantismutt*'  published  io 
183f>.  Among  the  writings  by  which  Dr.  Baur  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity 
in  the  field  of  German  theological  literature,  there  is  a  comparison  of  '*  ApoUoniua  of 
Tyana  and  Christ,"  intended  to  illustrate  "  the  relation  in  which  the  Pythagoremn 
system  stands  to  Christianity." 
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through  ignorance  or  throud^  dishonesty,  is  a  question  which 
Dr.  Baur  politely  leaves  for  Dr.  Mohler  himself  to  decide,  yet 
not  without  giving  him  a  few  broad  hints  that  his  own  opinion 
inclines  towards  the  latter  alternative.  There  runs  through  the 
whole  a  bitter  tone,  often  degenerating  into  personality,  and  a 
savage  determination,  to  leave  if  possible  not  a  single  bone  in  his 
adversary's  body  unbroken,  nor  a  single  Umb  unmauled.  Thrust 
follows  upon  thrust,  cut  upon  cut,  blow  upon  blow ;  it  is  war 
to  the  knife,  and  no  quarter. 

But  great  as  is  our  admiration  of  Dr.  Baur'^s  polemic  skill,  and 
complete  as  is  unquestionably  the  exposure  which  he  has  made 
of  Dr.  Mohler's  work,  we  desiderate  in  it  one  thing,  and  that 
one  which  in  theological  controversy  we  hold  to  be  indispensable, 
a  direct  and  positive  statement,  namely,  of  the  truth  for  which 
he  fights  so  vigorously.  ^  Of  this  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  in  Dr.  Baur'*s  book;  we  have  followed  him 
through  the  discussion,  point  after  point,  argument  after  argu- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  what  it  was  that  he  would 
maintain  as  the  truly  Protestant  view,  but  in  vain ;  there  is  no 
tangible  statement  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  any  where ;  and 
we  closed  the  volume  under  a  painful  conviction  that  we  had  to 
deal  in  Dr.  Baur  with  an  eminent  dialectician,  it  is  true^  but 
withal  with  a  most  indifferent  divine.  His  work  is  a  defence  of 
Protestantism  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  attack  upon  Catholicism : 
the  negative  character  of  Protestantism  is  developed  in  it  to  per- 
fection ;  but  of  the  positive  tenets  of  Protestantism,  it  gives  no 
account;  and  from  the  indirect  indications  which  may  be  gathered 
here  and  there,  as  to  the  side  to  which  the  author's  own  opinions 
lean,  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  any  further  conclusion,  than 
that  Dr.  Baur  is — a  Baurite. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  its  very  nature  Dr.  Baur's  work  does  not 
furnish  materials  for  extracts,  or  even  for  a  general  sketch  of  his 
arguments.  As  well  might  a  guerilla  warfare  over  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  be  delineated  in  a  campaign-plan,  as  Dr.  Baur's 
discursive  onsets  upon  Dr.  Mohler  brought  within  a  regular 
synopsis.  We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  having 
given  him  his  due  and  well-earned  meed  of  praise,  such  as  it  is, 
in  the  field  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  distinguish  himself;  and 
shall  bring  our  review  of  the  whole  controversy  to  a  close  with  a 
few  remarks. 

One  point  is  quite  clear,  and  the  controversy  of  which  we  have 
given  our  readers  an  account,  has,  we  trust,  in  various  ways 
helped  to  make  it  evident,  that  if  truth,  and,  by  means  of  truth, 
peace  is  to  be  obtained,  by  the  healing  of  that  great  division 
which  has  for  tliree  centuries  past  agitated  and  distracted  the 
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Western  portion  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  practice,  too  generally  pursued  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  of  comprehending  together,  under  the 
name  Protestant,  all  who  refuse  to  become  partakers  of  the  sins 
of  modem  Rome,  as  if  they  were  all  one  body,  of  one  heart  and 
one  mind.  Such  a  classification  is  obviously  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  no  less  illogical :  for  what  can  be  more 
illogical  than  to  make  that  which  is  a  mere  negation,  a  principle 
of  union  *  ?  To  effect  union  a  positive  bond  is  required  ;  it  is  not 
by  disagreeing  with  a  third  party,  but  by  agreeing  with  each 
other,  that  two  parties  are  united.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  say  that 
because  two  men  are  both  at  variance  with  a  third  man,  they 
must  be  intimate  friends,  as  to  say,  that  because  certain  commu- 
nities alike  protest  against  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  therefore 

'  We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  insufficiency  of  this  merely  negative  notion  of  Pro- 
teitantism  begins  to  be  keenly  felt  by  some  of  the  German  divines ;  and  we  cannot 
forbear  transcribing  the  following  passage  from  an  article  in  Dr.  Henostbmbbbo's 
"  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung"  in  which  the  author  combats  the  idea  of  making  the 
Gustavus-Adolphus  associations  the  means  of  establishing  a  comprebenuve  niUon 
among  all  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  without  any  reference  to  their  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences. 

*<  In  the  Evangelic  Church  of  Germany,"  he  says,  "  it  has,  in  consequence  of  iu 
want  of  compactness,  come  to  this,  that  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  she  profeaset  in 
common  with  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  validity  of  her  confesaiona,  are 
being  called  in  question  within  her  own  bosom ;  and  that  open  unbelief  has  at  least  as 
many  and  as  distinguished  representatives  among  the  teachers  and  governors  of  the 
Church,  as  the  true  faith. 

"  The  fact  of  this  schism,  which  goes  to  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  our  evangelic 
Church,  must  be  steadily  kept  in  view  in  all  Church  questions,  if  we  are  not  to  go 
wrong  ab  initio.  Iu  every  self-conscious  spiritual  development,  a  clear  view  and  an 
honest  acknowledgment  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  is  the  right  starting  point  in 
order  to  a  consistent  course  of  action ;  nor  is  any  thing  more  pernicious  than  a  glossing 
over  of  that  state  by  means  of  fair-sounding  phrases.  Wherever  there  is  a  serioos 
difference,  a  sincere  and  thorough  union  can  only  be  brought  about  by  facing  the 
points  of  difference,  and  thut  to  their  full  extent,  and  in  their  full  meaning  ;  nothing 
must  be  palliated,  else  the  new  piece  will  tear  away  from  the  old  garment,  and  the 
rent  is  made  worse.  The  question  then  is,  whether  the  Evangelic  Church,  considering 
her  internal  condition,  is  entitled  to  place  herself,  without  further  ado,  as  one  entire 
body  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church ;  whether  she  is  at  liberty  to  conceal  from 
herself  and  from  the  world,  that  the  parties  into  which  she  is  divided,  are  aeparated 
from  each  other  by  a  much  greater  gulf  than  that  which,  on  the  whole,  divides  the 
Evangelic  from  the  Roman  Church. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  triumph  for  God's  Church,  if,  in  oor  days,  mil  th«e 
who  with  heart  and  mouth  confess  the  great  verities  of  redemption  for  which  the 
Reformers  lived  and  died,  could  be  brought  to  unite  as  members  of  one  body. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Church,  if  the  Evangelic  party  make 
no  account  of  the  infinite  and  life-giving  treasure  of  positive  truth  whereon  they  take 
their  stand ;  if,  instead  of  looking  to  this,  the  true  foundation  of  the  Church,  they 
unite,  on  the  ground  of  a  mere  negation  of  certain  Romish  abuses,  with  those  nominal 
Protestants,  who,  in  fact,  deny  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  even  Romanists  them- 
selves, that  confession  of  faith,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevaiL  Such 
an  union  is  a  cry  of  peace  where  there  is  no  peace ;  it  divides  what  ought  to  be  united, 
f.  f.  the  one  Catholic  Church,  which  we  confess  in  the  Creed ;  and  unites  together 
things  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart^  that  is,  faith  and  unbeliet" 
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they  are  united  together  in  the  bonds  of  Church  fellowship,  and 
form  an  Ecclesiastic  unity  of  life  and  spirit. 

When  that  fallacy  shall  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  not  until 
then,  will  profitable  discussion  of  the  points  of  difference  be 
possible.  Let  the  Romanist  define  to  himself  separately  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  features  of  each  antagonist  commu- 
nity with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  he  will  have  some  chance  of 
discovering  on  which  side  the  error  lies,  and  from  which  side 
therefore  the  first  overtures  for  reformation  and  reconciliation 
ought  to  come.  Let  each  Protestant  settle  with  himself,  to  what 
body  or  community  he  belongs,  and  what  are  its  distinctive 
doctrines  and  principles,  and  Be  will  have  some  chance  of  dis- 
cerning which  of  them  he  ought  to  hold  fast,  as  being  founded  in 
God^s  eternal  truth,  and  which  of  them  he  ought  to  abandon, 
and,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  recant,  because  they  were  adopted  on 
insufficient  grounds,  in  the  heat  of  separation  and  the  confusion 
of  reform.  Let  this  be  done,  and  there  will  be  on  all  sides  less 
of  the  shout  of  war  where  there  is  no  war,  and  less  of  the  cry  of 
peace  where  there  is  no  peace. 
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Art.  II.  —  A  Charae  delivered  by  Richard  Whately,  />./>•, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin.  1843.     Fellowes,  London. 

On  the  Expediency  of  restoring  to  the  Church  her  Synodical  Pawer$, 
By  James  Thomas  0'*Brien,  2>.i>.,  Bishop  of  Ossory^  Lmgh* 
lin,  and  Ferns.     Seeley  and  Bumside,  London. 

One  Word  on  Convocation.  By  Hekry  Thompson,  3£^, 
Parker,  Oxford.  1843. 

When  any  society  has  had  a  deliberative  assembly,  and,  that 
having  been  discontinued  for  any  length  of  time,  disorders  have 
supervened,  and,  increasing  in  their  mischievous  efiects,  have 
come  home  to  every  man,  then,  of  course,  arises  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  its  restoration.  The  difficulties  attending  the  revival  of 
a  power  of  whose  manner  of  proceeding  the  precedents  are  almost 
all  lost,  and  whose  form  must  needs  undergo  considerable  altcsra- 
tion  to  adapt  it  to  our  own  times — which  is,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  so  indefinite,  so  impossible  to  be  reduced  to  any  safe  cal- 
culation as  to  its  working — these  perils  are  all  overlooked  in  the 
eager  stedfastness  of  eye  which  is  set  upon  the  end.  Such  seems 
to  be  frequently  the  case  amongst  members  of  the  Church,  who 
are  desirous  of  the  revival  of  Convocation ;  and  yet  the  subject  is 
one  which  requires  the  most  deep  and  careful  consideration. 
Before  we  can  guess  at  the  mode  of  working  of  an  engine  of 
such  formidable  power,  we  must  examine  well  its  frame  and 
mechanism,  so  that  we  may  adjust  its  force  strictly  to  the  work 
required.  But  many  of  those  who  are  calling  for  it  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  great  engine-house  of  our  constitution,  talk  of  it  as  if 
it  had  been  laid  up  but  yesterday,  and  not  for  so  long  a  time  that 
its  springs  and  wneels  are  rusty,  its  machinery  old-fashioned,  its 
scene  of  operation  altered,  and  that  no  one  is  living  who  ever 
had  to  do  with  the  management  of  it.  We  would  not  be  mis- 
understood— we  most  cordially  concur  with  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  seeing  the  Church  in  the  full  possession  of  her  synodical 
powers ;  for  the  abeyance  into  which  they  have  fallen,  and  the 
present  mode  of  enacting  laws  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  by  act  of 
parliament,  has  tended  to  the  subversion  of  discipline,  and  has 
caused  continual  scandal  to  Churchmen  as  well  as  dissenters. 
In  the  wish  for  a  synod,  we,  therefore,  entirely  concur ;  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Convocation  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  Church. 

We  shall  find  on  examination  that  it  is  defective ; 
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(I.)  Originally  and  constitutionally;  not  being  in  harmony 
with  proper  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 

(11.)  In  application  to  our  present  times,  being  quite  at 
variance  with  our  notions,  with  the  analogy  of  our  institutions, 
and  with  the  real  state  of  our  Church. 

(I.)  The  constitution  of  the  primitive  assemblies  of  the  Church 
was  never  according  to  the  system  of  elective  representation.  It 
is  obvious,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  no  means  could  be 
so  improper,  for  canvassing  the  deep  and  awful  questions 
which  came  before  them.  Dispassionate  deUberation  is  impos- 
sible in  any  assembly,  the  members  of  which  come  pledged 
to  it  by  opinions  publicly  avowed — by  their  engagements  to 
their  constituents — ^by  their  interest  in  one  of  the  parties  which 
are  necessarily  formed  in  such  a  case ;  and  animated  with 
all  the  passionate  zeal  of  the  past  election,  while  they  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  present  cheers  of  their  partizans,  both  within  and 
without  the  assembly.  Only  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment,  the 
four  first  councils  to  have  been  thus  constituted.  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  the  mischief  which  must  have  ensued  to  the  Church ! 
The  votes  given  on  such  occasions,  we  must  remember,  are  testi- 
monies to  that  which  has  always  been  believed,  and  not  delegated 
utterances  of  opinions  prevailing  at  the  time.  What  reliance 
then  can  we  have  upon  results,  which  proceed  from  suffrages 
of  the  latter  kind!  There  is  every  reason  to  suspect,  and  to 
disregard  them.  We  ask  for  the  Vox  Dei,  and  we  are  presented 
with  the  Vox  PopuH,  which,  however  it  may  be  identified  with 
the  former  by  the  common  proverb,  in  matters  of  this  world,  is 
pointedly  distinguished  from  it  both  by  Scripture  and  experience 
m  matters  of  the  world  to  come.  The  floating  opinions,  the 
varying  constitution  of  the  world,  continually  require  a  new 
representative  for  their  new  phases.  But  the  eternal  truth,  the 
apostolical  government  of  the  Church,  require  a  faithful  witness, 
a  tried  and  long  approved  counsellor.  And  where  were  such  to 
be  found,  but  in  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  the  true  representa- 
tives of  their  clergy  and  flocks,  as  having  been  originally  elected 
by  them ;  and  the  surest  transmitters,  through  a  distinct  line 
of  succession,  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  doctrine  and  discipUne ! 

It  is  true,  that  priests  and  deacons  were  frequently  present  at 
councils.  But  they  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings,  except  on 
special  invitation  from  the  bishops  so  to  do.  They  came  with 
their  bishops  to  assist  with  advice,  if  called  upon,  but  not  em- 
powered with  any  right  of  suffrage.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  convened  a.d.  255,  on  the  matter  of 
rebaptizing  heretics,  '^  Cum  in  unum  convenissent  episcopi,  cum 
presbyteris  et  diaconibus,  prsesente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte."" 
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But  Cyprian,  in  addressing  the  council,  calls  its  members  **  Gol- 
legse  dileetissimi,""  speaks  to  them  of  Jubaianus  as  Goepiscapus 
Noster,  and  says,  moreover,  ''  neque  enim  ouisquam  nostrum 
episcopum  se  esse  episcoporum  constituit.^  Whence  it  is  pkun, 
that  the  priests  and  deacons,  unless  called  upon  by  the  bishops, 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  deliberations  than  the  people.  An 
instance  of  a  presbyter  thus  called  upon,  is  afforded  in  the  person 
of  Malchion,  who  convicted  Paul  of  Samosata  at  the  Council  of 
Antioch,  held  sometime  between  a.d.  264  and  270.  The  same 
council,  indeed,  writes  its  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  and  the  Churches  of  God.  But  then  it  is 
addressed  to  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  the  whole 
Catholic  Church.  And  any  argument  derived  from  the  terms  of 
such  an  address,  would  be  as  valid  for  the  suffrages  of  the  laity 
as  of  the  presb}lers.  But  Eusebius  distinctly  terms  it  a  Council 
of  Bishops.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Council  of  Eliberis, 
held  about  a.d.  385,  the  heading  of  which  runs  thus,  '^  Cum  con- 
sedissent  sancti  et  religiosi  episcopi  in  ecclesia  Eliberitana,  hoc 
est^  (here  follows  a  list  of  nineteen  bishops).  ^'  Besidentibus 
etiam  viginti  et  sex  presbyteris,  adstantibus  diaconibus  et  omni 
plebe,  episcopi  dixerunt.^''    Then  immediately  follow  the  canons. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  this  point  should  be  fully  understood,  and  the 
real  position  of  presbyters  in  a  Council  of  Bishops  distinctly 
ascertained.  Even  in  our  own  country  the  early  councils  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  bishops  only,  for  example  that  of  Herutford, 
held  A.D.  G73,  which  is  mentioned  somewhat  at  large  by  Bede, 
iv.  5.  2G8.  In  short,  for  the  first  eight  centuries  bishops  alone 
sat  as  inembei*s  of  National  Councils.  Priests,  archdeacons,  and 
abbots,  are  found  occasionally  subscribing  the  canons,  but  only  as 
vicars  or  delegates  of  absent  bishops.  The  first  innovation  on 
this  primitive  constitution  began  in  Spain  by  the  admission  of 
abbots,  whose  inferiority  as  presbyters  was  disguised  by  the 
episcopal  quality  and  state  of  their  office.  But  m  this  country 
alone  was  the  door  opened  to  the  inferior  clergy. 

This  anomaly  it  is  now  time  to  trace. 

Considering  the  position  of  the  clergy  in  the  middle  ages,  both 
as  to  their  great  superiority,  or  rather  monopoly  in  education, 
and  as  to  their  growing  temporal  possessions,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  early  existence  of  mixed  assemblies  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  peers  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  forming 
National  Councils,  to  determine  temporal  and  ecclesiasticfd 
matters.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  parliaments.  Snch 
was  what  is  commonly  called  the  Council  oi  Clarendon,  held  in 
the  reign  of  our  Henry   II.     And  thus  the  superior  dei^ 
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were  brought  into  our  State  Councils,  and  made  a  regular 
part  of  them.  But  as  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  came  to 
absorb  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  national  territory,  it 
seemed  just  to  both  king  and  people,  that  they  should  contribute 
their  share  to  the  national  burdens;  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  inferior  clergy,  the  writ  of  summons  to  a  bishop  contained 
a  direction,  to  cause  the  dean  of  his  cathedral  church,  the 
archdeacon  of  his  diocese,  with  one  proctor  from  the  chapter  of 
the  former,  and  two  from  the  body  of  his  clergy,  to  attend  with 
him  at  the  place  of  meeting.  The  first  unequivocal  instance  of 
the  lower  clergy  thus  attending,  is  in  a.d.  1255,  so  that  they 
preceded  by  a  few  years  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  Edward  I.  to  make 
the  clergy  a  third  estate,  by  which  the  possessions  of  spiritual 
persons  might  be  taxed,  and  canons  made  to  bind  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal body.  The  clergy,  however,  seeing  in  this  design  only  a  plan 
for  extracting  their  money,  and  reluctant  against  any  convocation 
of  them  by  the  power  of  the  State,  were  so  slack  in  their  attend- 
ance, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  summons  in  the 
bishop''s  writ  by  the  archbishop^'s  mandate.  And  thus,  instead  of 
forming  a  state  of  the  realm  they  made  a  Convocation,  which  has 
ever  since  been  summoned  to  meet  contemporaneously  with  our 
parliaments. 

Now  it  is  clear,  both  in  its  origin  and  form,  how  essentially 
such  an  assembly  difiers  from  an  ecclesiastical  synod.  According 
to  its  constitution,  not  only  are  presbyters  entitled  to  a  vote  as 
well  as  bishops,  but  they  can  exercise  a  negative  on  the  proceed- 
ing of  their  bishops,  a  privilege,  says  Gibson,  the  greatest 
enjoyed  by  the  English  clergy  in  a  synod,  "  beyond  the  presbyters 
of  other  nations'^ — he  might  have  added — beyond  the  presbyters 
of  all  times  and  places  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  such  a  privilege  can  be  directly  exercised,  with- 
out an  infringement  on  that  canonical  obedience  which  the  pres- 
byter owes  to  his  bishop.  And,  moreover,  the  lower  house,  which 
enjoys  this  formidable  power,  is  composed  of  an  elective  repre- 
sentation. That  the  Church  should  have  been  reduced  to  employ 
such  an  assembly,  and  such  only  as  a  synod,  resulted  necessarily 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  Of  the  two  individuals 
chiefly  concerned  in  its  results,  the  king  cared  not  how  seldom 
the  clergy  met,  when  the  voting  a  subsidy  did  not  form  part  of 
their  proceedings ;  and  would  be  jealous  of  any  assembly  properly 
constituted  for  mere  spiritual  concerns,  as  being  both  too  inde- 
pendent of  himself,  ana  too  dependent  on  the  pope ;  whilst  the 
pope^  again,  found  Convocation  a  most  convenient  instrument  for 
his  own  purposes  of  extracting  money,  and  having  always  most 
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reasonably  entertained  a  dislike  to  councils,  would  be  loth  to 
have  more  sorts  than  this  one.  Thus  the  clergy  in  England,  as 
in  France  and  elsewhere  on  other  occasions,  became  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy  for  the  immediate  interests  of  pope  and  king, 
and  have  been  from  the  moment  of  that  unhallowed  mutual 
accommodation,  deprived  of  their  just  rights  of  a  properly  consti- 
tuted National  Council. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  acts  of  the  purely  ecclesias- 
tical legislation  of  Convocation  were  few  and  far  between.  At 
that  critical  moment  it  was  brought  into  unusual  activity,  as  being 
the  only  recognized  council  of  our  Church.  But  when  the  changes 
required  had  been  effected,  it  sunk  into  its  former  languor  and 
comparative  obscurity.  How  applicable  are  the  words  of  Fuller 
to  almost  all  its  sessions,  ^^  Subsidies  were  granted.  Otherwise, 
no  great  matter  of  moment  passed  therein.'"  But  even  the  power 
of  granting  subsidies  was  relinquished  at  the  Restoration.  Pre- 
viously to  that  period  the  Convocation,  though  meeting,  and  even 
deliberating,  had  scarcely  done  anything  more  than  produce  the 
canons  of  1604,  which  never  received  the  sanction  of  the  l^is- 
lature,  and  are,  therefore,  a  dead  letter  to  the  laity;  those  of 
1606,  which  were  quashed  by  the  sovereign;  and  those  of  1640, 
which  being  enacted  by  a  continuance  of  Convocation  beyond  the 
period  of  the  dissolution  of  parUament,  and  being  confirmed  by 
the  king  in  council,  brought  a  terrible  storm  upon  their  framers, 
and  then  sunk  into  practical  oblivion.  The  revision  of  the  Liturgy 
was  the  last  act  that  it  performed  before  the  relinquishment  of  its 
right  of  granting  subsidies.  And  thenceforwards  to  the  Revolu- 
tion the  silence  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  interrupted. 

From  the  last-mentioned  period  the  inherent  defects  of  its  con- 
stitution as  a  synod  were  developed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
There  was  a  decided  estrangement  between  the  two  houses  ;  the 
political  changes,  which  were  intimately  connected  with  conces- 
sions to  non-conformists,  introducing  Low  Church  views  into 
the  upper  house  with  the  new  members  then  introduced ;  while 
the  lower  house  persisted,  as  to  the  majority  both  of  num- 
bers and  talent,  in  High  Church  principles.  In  consequence 
of  this  alienation,  this  house  showed  an  insubordination  quite 
inconsistent  with  its  principles ;  and  then  was  exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  house  which  avowed  such  attachment  to 
the  government  of  Bishops,  bearding  the  house  which  was  com- 
posed of  Bishops;  and  of  a  house  which  was  inclined  to  con- 
cede somewhat  to  presbyterian  ordination,  standing  up  for  their 
own  episcopal  privileges  and  authority  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  house  of  Presbyters.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  at  ihe 
conunencement  of  the  proceedings,  if  the  lower  house  had  not 
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opposed  a  firm  resistance,  our  Church  would  have  been  shortly 
reduced  in  her  discipline  to  the  very  lax  form  in  which  the  Revo- 
lution found  the  Scotch  Church,  and  might  in  the  course  of  no  long 
time  have  become  essentially  Presbyterian,  however  she  might 
retain  accidentally  some  episcopal  features.  But  this  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  errors  of  those  champions.  Led  by  the  false  ana- 
logy of  the  two  houses  of  parKament  to  which  the  constitution  of 
Convocation,  so  much  more  in  unison  with  temporal  than  spiri- 
tual precedents,  naturally  inclined  them,  they  maintained  for  the 
lower  house  an  independence  of  the  upper,  similar  to  the  relation 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords.  They  con- 
sequently refused  to  adjourn  at  the  same  time  with  the  upper 
house,  and  continued  their  sittings  in  defiance  of  the  Archbishop'*s 
mandate.  This  dispute  effectually  hindered  all  real  business,  and 
was  only  terminated  by  the  silencing  of  Convocation.  It  was, 
therefore,  left  in  bequest  to  posterity ;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
imprudent  oversight,  not  to  include  it  in  our  calculations  of  the 
working  of  Convocation  revived. 

(II.)  We  have  now  seen  the  original  faultiness  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  assembly,  and  the  inconveniencies  to  which  it  natu- 
rally led.  But  in  case  of  revival,  it  re-appears  not  only  with  all 
its  former  deficiencies,  but  with  many  more,  owing  to  the  change 
of  times. 

Let  us  consider  the  constituent  parts  of  Convocation.  It  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  the  former  containing  the 
Bishops,  the  latter  made  up  of  the  Deans,  proctors  of  the 
cathedrals,  archdeacons,  and  the  proctors  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
But  there  are  also  two  distinct  assemblies  of  Convocation,  that 
of  Canterbury  and  that  of  York,  besides  the  Irish  Convocation. 
That  of  Canterbury  has  always  been  so  much  the  more  important 
of  the  two,  that  we  have  come  to  apply  to  it  the  name  of  Con- 
vocation only.  The  Convocation,  however,  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  contains  an  upper  house  of  twenty-two  Bishops.  Its 
lower  house  is  composed  of  twenty-two  Deans,  fifty-three  Arch- 
deacons, twenty-four  proctors  for  the  chapters,  forty-four  proctors 
for  the  parochial  clergy.  Now  here  is  an  immense  preponderance 
of  the  cathedral  clergy.  Leaving  the  Archdeacons  aside,  who 
may,  from  their  connexion  with  cathedrals  as  well  as  with  the 
parochial  clergy,  be  considered  as  neutral,  we  have  forty-six  re- 
presentatives of  the  cathedral  clergy,  and  only  forty-four  of  the 
parochial.  But  the  whole  number  of  the  cathedral  clergy  is  or 
will  be  less  than  200,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  parochial  is 
not  less  than  12,000  ;  so  that  the  two  stand  in  the  proportion  of 
2  to  120 :  and  therefore,  while  the  cathedral  clergy  are  repre- 
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sented  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  4,  the  parochial  clergy  are  only 
represented  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  270 ! 

Very  serious  disadvantages  may  be  apprehended  from  the  very 
small  number  of  members  in  the  upper  house.  It  is  true  that  this 
evil  is  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  when  that  house  no  longer  com- 
prised abbots  and  priors.  But  since  the  Reformation,  there  has 
been  no  trying  period  for  the  upper  house  of  Convocation.  It  came, 
indeed,  into  conflict  with  the  lower,  after  the  revolution.  But  it 
had  all  the  friends  of  the  revolution  on  its  side,  and  after  all  the 
dispute  was  comparatively  in  a  comer,  and  little  interested  the 
world  in  general.  But  would  there  be  as  little  interest  now! 
Let  us  suppose,  which  we  may  with  the  greatest  probability,  if 
not  certainty,  that  the  lower  house  should  take  up  the  question 
which  was  bequeathed  them  by  the  last  predecessor  which  had 
the  liberty  of  speech,  and  demand  an  independence  in  analogy 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  matters 
would  go  off  as  quietly  as  of  old  i 

But  is  it  likely,  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  a  temper  should 
possess  any  number  of  members  of  Convocation,  so  that  things 
should  ever  come  to  this  pass  ?  Are  not  all  aware  of  the  criticad 
state  of  things,  and  that  all  would  depend  upon  the  good  under^ 
standing  both  between  the  two  houses,  and  between  individual 
members !  It  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  our  clergy  are  all  at  this 
moment  deeply  convinced  of  the  danger  of  divisions  in  the  very 
face  of  the  most  numerous,  most  deadly,  and  most  compacted 
band  of  enemies  that  our  Church  has  ever  had.  And  yet  are 
those  divisions  avoided  i  Or,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  moderate 
men  who  seek  to  heal  them  branded  as  timeservers  by  one  ex- 
treme, or  industriously  confounded  with  the  opposite  party  by  the 
other  ?  To  suppose  a  calm  and  useful  session  of  Convocation,  we 
must  first  of  all  forget  this  state  of  things,  and  we  must  foi^t 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  men  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Convo- 
cation, and  the  loss  of  precedents  which  should  guide  them.  For 
it  will  not  do  to  recall  them,  after  long  disuse,  from  musty  rolls, 
and  most  imperfect  records.  That  may  do  in  an  assembly  which 
has  never  lost  the  continued  tradition  of  them.  But  when  this 
has  long  ceased,  we  may  as  well  dig  up  the  dead  bodies  of  our 
predecessors  in  that  assembly,  and  set  them  up  among  us  to 
guide  us. 

If  any  one  can  doubt  that  even  good  men  may  be  so  misled  by 
party  spirit  as  to  disregard  the  common  weal,  let  him  look  back 
to  a  melancholy  precedent  in  the  conduct  of  Convocation  from 
the  Revolution  downwards  to  its  practical  extinction.  We  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  if  we  attribute  many  of  our  present  evils  to  its 
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misconduct  at  that  critical  juncture.  The  crying  claims  of  the 
Church  on  their  attention,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
were  almost  unattended  to  amid  the  din  of  their  comparatively 
paltry  disputes. 

We  have  now,  we  hope,  shown,  as  we  undertook,  the  defective- 
ness of  the  constitution  of  this  assembly  as  a  synod  of  the  Church. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe  also,  that  we  should  have  to 
deal  with  three  such  assemblies.  We  have  hitherto  considered 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  only.  But  there 
are  also  those  of  York  and  of  Ireland.  How  can  such  an  aggre- 
gation of  difficulties  be  possibly  overcome  ?  With  regard  to  that 
of  York  the  matter  was  easy  formerly.  It  was  contented  pas- 
sively to  re-echo  the  voice  of  that  of  Canterbury ;  and  indeed 
the  number  of  the  assembly,  four  in  the  upper  house  and  twenty- 
eight  in  the  lower,  was  too  small  for  mdependence.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  so  now,  when  the  immense  increase  of 
the  wealth  and  population  of  the  province  has  supplied  it  with  a 
large  body  of  well-educated  clergy,  among  whom  is  to  be  found  a 
full  proportion  of  known  and  tried  men,  and  when  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  central  scene  of  activity  by  the  extraordinary 
ease  and  rapidity  of  communication.  Since,  however,  its  Convo- 
cation occasionally  united  with  that  of  Canterbury  by  means  of 
commissioners  who  sat  there,  it  would  be  no  great  or  perilous 
innovation  to  unite  the  two  Convocations  into  one.  This  there- 
fore might  be  adjusted  satisfactorily,  and  we  will  dismiss  all  con- 
cern upon  the  point :  but  there  remains  the  adjustment  with 
Ireland,  and  she  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  temper,  even 
in  her  Protestant  portion,  to  be  easily  dealt  with.  Her  Convoca- 
tion, more  popular  in  its  form,  is  as  independent  and  numerous 
as  that  of  England,  and  likely  to  contain  its  full  proportion  of 
talent  and  learning.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  an  Irish  Convo- 
cation would  always  harmonize  with  one  on  this  side  of  the 
channel.  Strange  to  say,  the  Irish  Convocation  seems  to  have 
been  quite  overlooked  in  the  arguments  for  the  revival  of  Con- 
vocation, and  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  has  been 
left  out  of  calculation.  And  we  apprehend  that  the  junction  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Convocations  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
either  party.  But  besides  this,  the  Colonial  Churches,  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  century,  are  wholly  unrepre- 
sented in  Convocation.  Twenty  dioceses  in  the  East  and  West, 
presided  over  by  prelates  of  the  highest  character,  and  ministered 
to  by  an  orthodox  and  zealous  clergy,  are  wholly  excluded ! 

The  undue  position  given  to  the  presbytery  is  the  original 
fault  of  our  Convocation.     And  in  consequence  it  has  had,  on 
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the  whole,  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  all  those  institii- 
tioas  which,  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
have  exalted  the  second  order  at  the  expense  of  the  first.  After 
a  certain  course,  life  has  failed  in  them ;  and  if  they  retain  the 
form,  they  have  lost  the  spirit.  As  long,  therefore,  as  there  is 
a  lower  house  of  Convocation,  so  independent  of  the  upper  as 
ours  is,  we  have  every  reason  from  arguments,  both  a  priori  and 
a  posteriori^  to  anticipate  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  which  have 
been  experienced  already. 

The  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  a  Convocation,  or  a 
lower  house  constituted  on  the  elective  principle,  do  not  seem  to 
have  presented  themselves  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  moving 
the  question.  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  last  summer,  and  bearing  the  signatures 
of  about  200  members  of  the  Church,  the  unfitness  of  the  old 
Convocation  is  implied,  and  a  desire  expressed  for  ^'  the  establish- 
ment of  some  deliberative  Ecclesiastical  body,  having  authority 
to  frame  regulations,  and  to  decide  in  questions  of  doubt  ana 
difficulty,  respecting  all  such  matters.*^  In  reference  to  this,  in 
the  treatise  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  entitled,  "  The  Expe- 
diency of  restoring  at  this  time  to  the  Church  her  Synodical 
Powers,  considered,"  we  find  his  Lordship  saying,  "  Whatever  be 
the  constitution  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  such 
powers,  it  must,  so  far,  I  presume,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
Convocation,  as  to  be  an  elective  body.  Any  body  that  did  not 
represent  the  Church  would  be  plainlv  unfit  to  legislate  for  it ;  so 
plainly,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  any 
plan  of  Church-government  of  that  nature,  if  such  a  plan  has 
been  conceived."' 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  upon  this  supposition.  Since  the  objec* 
tion  to  Convocation  is,  that  the  exclusive  plan  upon  which  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  are  appointed  prevents  it  firom 
uttering  a  voice,  which  shall  be  listened  to  with  confidence  as  that 
of  the  Church,  this  new  assembly  must  be  appointed  by  the  votes 
of  the  Cathedral  and  beneficed  clergy,  either  immediately,  or 
mediately  through  an  electoral  college.  The  latter  method  is 
not  in  analogy  with  our  English  constitution,  neither  does  it  suit 
our  habits  and  temper.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  obtain  that 
confidence  which  on  so  critical  an  occasion  should  be  possessed  to 
the  fullest  extent.  But  in  either  case  we  are  met  witn  great  dif- 
ficulties at  starting.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  we  choose 
to  start  with  an  Ecclesiastical  revolution,  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  our  established  Ecclesiastical  divisions.  But  since  these 
were  formed,  such  changes  have  taken  place  in  their  relative  im- 
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portance  from  the  change  of  wealth  and  population,  that  they  can- 
not well  be  acted  upon.  The  east  of  England,  for  instance,  has 
entirely  lost  her  superiority,  except  in  her  fine  old  churches,  and 
the  diocese  of  Chester  is  now  what  that  of  Lincoln  was  then.  Yet 
it  has  but  two  archdeaconries  and  sixteen  deaneries,  while  Lincoln 
has  five  archdeaconries  and  forty-two  deaneries.  Will  the  clergy 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  be  content  with  a  representation 
based  upon  either  of  these  divisions  ?  And  if  we  draw  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn  to  the  Wash,  through  the  boundaries  of 
Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  we  shall  divide 
England  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  each  as  nearly  equal  in 
population  as  may  be,  though,  with  the  exception  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  the  southern  part  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  very 
important  and  prominent  parts  occupied  by  the  clergy  in  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  other  many  large 
towns  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire.  But  the  southern  division  contains 
fourteen  dioceses,  thirty-five  archdeaconries  (excluding  that  of 
Leicester),  247  deaneries ;  while  the  latter  contains  twelve  dio- 
ceses, with  thirty  archdeac;pnries  (including  that  of  Leicester) 
and  153  deaneries.  No  representation  founded  on  the  propor- 
tions of  any  of  these  three  elements  would  give  satisfaction.  The 
deaneries  must,  indeed,  be  put  out  of  the  question  at  once.  They 
are  not  only  most  unequally  assigned,  but  are  also  very  far  too 
numerous,  even  limiting  them  to  but  one  representative  apiece,  to 
supply  a  body  which,  to  ensure  a  due  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, a  proper  solemnity  and  calmness  in  debate,  should  cer- 
tainly not  exceed  one-third  of  their  number.  With  the  archdea- 
conries, though  much  more  equally  apportioned,  we  shall  find  as 
great  a  difficulty.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  them  would  be, 
to  apportion  the  number  of  representatives  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  clergy  in  each.  But  then  the  lowest 
on  the  scale  must  return  one,  and  the  highest  as  many  perhaps  as 
ten,  if  not  more ;  for  at  least  that,  if  not  more,  is  the  ratio  of  the 
proper  requirements  in  the  case  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Merioneth 
and  that  of  Chester,  not  to  say  of  the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's 
and  that  of  London.  Such  an  adjustment  would  raise  the  whole 
number  of  representatives  too  high.  It  could  hardly  give  less 
than  four  or  five  to  each  of  the  sixty-five  archdeaconries.  But 
supposing  this  difficulty  surmounted  in  the  principle,  how  are  we 
to  deal  with  the  detail?  In  many  archdeaconries  subdivisions 
will  be  necessary,  such  as  neither  the  number  or  position  of  the 
deaneries  will  suit.  And  yet  to  make  them,  will  require  an  inno- 
vation at  a  moment  when  innovation  is  the  most  dangerous  thing 
of  all. 
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The  dioceses,  however,  may  return  a  certain  number  in  propor- 
tion to  their  importance,  it  may  be  said.  But  then  we  come 
upon  all  the  evils  of  disputed  election. 

Suppose  the  clergy  to  be  ordered  to  elect.  On  whatever  prin- 
ciple such  an  election  may  go,  every  beneficed  clergyman  at  least 
must  have  a  voice  in  it,  more  or  less,  immediately.  Does  it  require 
much  consideration  to  foresee  what  must  happen  i  We  cannot 
do  better,  perhaps,  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

'*  Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  elections,  by  which  this 
governing  body,  or  a  very  important  part  of  it,  was  to  be  formed, 
would  materially  affect  our  unhappy  divisions,  and  be  materially  affected 
by  them ;  that  they  would  widen  the  divisions,  and  the  divisions  embit- 
ter them ;  that  they  would  at  once,  in  fact,  carry  our  existing  differ- 
ences into  every  diocese,  and  every  archdeaconry,  and  every  rural 
deanery,  and  every  parish  in  the  kingdom ;  and  in  a  form,  compared 
with  which  the  controversial  contests,  to  which  they  at  present  give 
occasion,  are  tranquillity  and  harmony.  In  fact,  all  the  evils  which 
attend  on  parliamentary  elections  in  heated  times,  short  of  absolute 
personal  violence,  might  be  dreaded  in  such  contests ;  and  not  the  less, 
that  the  opposing  parties  were  not  contending  for  any  objects  of  worldly 
honour  or  emolument.  Indeed,  in  the  party  struggles  which  convuUe 
the  country  at  a  general  election  in  seasons  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, every  one  knows  how  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  moat 
deeply  and  desperately  engaged  in  them  have  any  definite  hope  of  per- 
sonal advancement  or  personal  advantage  of  any  kind ;  at  least,  how 
very  few  there  are  who  have  any  hope  of  such  advancement  or  advan- 
tage as  could  be  regarded  as  at  all  commensurate  with  their  exertions 
and  their  sacrifices  in  the  cause  to  which  they  devote  themselves.  It 
is  the  success  of  a  man's  friends,  the  elevation  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
attached  himself  as  his  leaders,  the  predominance  of  his  party,  the 
triumph  and  influence  of  his  opinions  and  his  principles,  which  are 
much  more  the  object  and  reward  of  the  intense  interest  and  the  des- 
perate exertions  which  are  made  on  such  occasions,  than  gain  or  ambi- 
tion. These  last  are  the  motives  of  comparatively  few ;  the  others 
embrace  and  sway  the  many.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
the  former  class  of  motives  would  be  called  into  action  by  the  contested 
elections  which  must  attend  upon  the  only  mode  of  restoring  Church- 
government  which  we  need  consider ;  while  a  new  and  most  poweiful 
source  of  interest  and  excitement  would  be  added,  in  the  infinite 
importance  of  the  results  to  be  hoped  or  dreaded  from  the  prevalence 
of  opinions  and  the  victory  of  parties,  in  the  present  case.  The  con- 
nexion of  such  struggles  with  religion  would  no  doubt  chasten  and 
regulate  the  ardour  of  some,  and  make  them  watch  anxiously  and 
jealously  over  their  own  temper  and  conduct;  but  with  others,  and 
many  others,  it  would  only  serve  to  exalt  their  zeal,  and  to  justify 
every  measure  which  it  prompted ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  thi^ 
such  contests  would  be  carried  on  with  no  less  energy,  and  hardly,  if  at 
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all,  less  bitterness,  than  secular  conflicts ;  enkindling  the  same  pas- 
sions, and  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  same  heart-burnings,  and  jealousies, 
and  animosities." 

Let  us  consider  this  a  little.  First  of  all,  a  general  election 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  struggle  between  existing  parties  for 
ascendency.  A  middle  part  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  many, 
amid  such  violent  agitation  and  loud  and  ignorant  clamour  as 
might  then  have  been  raised.  And  many  a  clergyman  would  be 
tempted  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  with  the  plea  that  he  has  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  his  parishioners  no  less  than  his  own. 
The  close  of  the  election  would  then  unveil  the  array  of  two  ex- 
treme parties,  and,  at  the  best,  with  a  moderate  one  between, 
which,  however  large  and  respectable  at  first,  yet,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  would  only  wait  to  yield  itself  captive  to  the  victorious 
side. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  detail  what  must  ensue  as  soon  as 
the  Convocation  begins  its  sittings,  and  the  reporters  of  the  debates 
spread  the  flame  from  this  centre  of  conflagration  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  speeches  in  the  house  are  echoed  by  speeches  out 
of  the  house,  and  committees  within  are  responded  to  by  com- 
mittees without.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  usual  unscru- 
pulousness  concerning  means  which  disgraces  all  the  transactions 
of  party,  would  now  be  fearfully  increased  by  the  irreligious  spirit 
which  cannot  but  be  produced  by  bandying  about  as  mere  com- 
mon things  the  most  sacred  words  that  can  pass  the  lips,  and 
the  most  fearful  truths  that  can  pervade  the  heart  of  man,  what 
could  be  expected  ? 

Supposing  then  a  vital  proposition  to  be  carried  by  one  side  or 
another.  If  by  what  we  will  call  the  High  Church  paiiy,  it  would 
be  sanctioned  in  all  probabDity  by  the  upper  house ;  if  by  what 
we  will  call  the  Low  Church  party,  then  most  probably  it  would 
be  negatived  by  it.  At  all  events,  some  collision  would  occur, 
before  long,  and  raise  a  clamour  against  the  upper  house ;  and 
they  must  know  little  of  revolutionary  times,  and  have  forgotten 
the  lesson  which  is  read  to  us  from  the  events  of  the  miadle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  in  France,  who  do  not  see  how  soon,  and  how 
efiectually,  a  minority  supported  by  a  popular  party  out  of  doors 
will  command  a  whole  assembly. 

But  even  supposing  all  concluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Church,  we  have  yet  to  await  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature,  composed  as  it  now  is  of  such  heterogeneous 
elements  in  the  article  of  religion.  But  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  legislature,  too,  would  take  upon  itself  to  discuss  the  decrees 
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point  by  point,  like  any  act  of  parliament,  we  confess  that  we 
entertain  little  hopes  of  any  thing  proceeding  from  such  a  coun- 
cil, being  so  sanctioned  as  to  bind  the  clergy  with  the  same 
force  as  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  now  do.  Humble,  reasonable, 
and  charitable  men  may  be  so  bound.  But  are  they  not  bound 
already?  They  are  well  content  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  formularies  to  which  they  have  given  their  solenm  assent 
and  consent  before  God  in  the  pubUc  congregation;  they  want 
no  evasions  to  be  authorized  by  new  interpretations;  they  see 
nothing  in  the  argument  of  more  compliance  with  the  atpirit  of 
our  times,  which  is  the  very  adversary  with  whom  the  Cnristian 
has  to  contend ;  they  will  not  allow  that  religious  truth  can 
become  obsolete,  or  be  a  matter  of  new  discovery,  or  that 
Scripture,  however  widely  read,  is  at  all  better  understood  than 
it  was  when  the  apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline  received  their 
manifold  expressions  in  the  system  of  our  Church. 

When  we  reflect  that,  even  amid  the  universal  satisfaction  at 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  and  Monarchy,  when  men  were  fresh 
from  the  sad  experience  of  the  evils  of  religious  anarchy,  there 
was  nevertheless  manifested  some  disposition  not  to  let  the  few 
alterations  that  had  been  made  in  the  Prayer-book  pass  the  legis- 
lature with  that  unexploring  deference  to  convocation  which  bad 
been  formerly  shown,  we  may  readily  imagine  the  minute  and 
noisy  discussion  that  would  arise  at  this  day,  when  men  are  as 
little  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  past  as  they  are  warned 
by  the  fears  of  the  future.  Can  any  one  imagine  that  the 
consciences  of  the  clergy  would  be  gainers.  Nothing  is  so 
acceptable  to  your  lax  public  men,  as  the  creating  some  disadvan- 
tage to  the  clergy ;  nothing  so  much  to  the  heart  of  your  liberal, 
who  is  always  raising  the  cry  of  conscience,  as  the  binding  the 
consciences  of  others  hand  and  foot. 

If  then  neither  the  close  constitution  of  Convocation,  nor  an 
assembly  convened  by  a  freer  mode  of  election,  be  suitable 
engines  to  be  employed  in  removing  our  difl&cultios,  wliat  resource 
is  left.  In  theory,  our  Aiiglo-Catholic  Church  contains  an  elec- 
tive body  admiraoly  suitable  in  every  respect,  and  especially  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  elected  at  a  particular  time  and  for  a  parti- 
cular temporary  object,  a  condition  so  full  of  mischief,  but  for  life. 
This  is  our  synod  of  bishops,  the  only  proper  synods  accord- 
ing to  pure  and  sound  ecclesiastical  principles,  of  any  church. 
And  although  the  Crown  virtually  deprives  the  Chapters  of  the 
power  of  electing  bishops,  yet  as  the  Church  accepts  them,  and 
not  without  very  often  having  had  indirectly  a  voice  in  their 
selection,  and  especially  since  they  are  at  once  put  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  (translation  having  been  discontinued), 
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since,  also,  they  must  generally  be  men  of  sound  learning, 
and  blameless  life,  of  a  mature  age,  and  bound  to  respect  our 
ecclesiastical  constitution  in  doctrine  and  *  discipline,  surely  a 
more  proper  representation  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  found,  or 
one  in  which  we  could  repose  any  thing  like  an  equal  degree  of 
confidence.  And  if  to  this  council  were  added  some  of  our  clergy 
more  distinguished  for  sound  theological  learning,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  councils  of  old,  together  with  a  body  of  canonists, 
as  advisers  of  the  synod,  but  tcithotU  any  vote  in  its  decisions, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  desire.  It  would  be  advisable,  of  course, 
in  order  to  give  it  its  completeness  of  character  as  a  council  of 
our  Church,  that  as  many  of  our  colonial  bishops  as  could  be 
spared  should  also  attend,  or  that  they  should  be  present  by 
proxy.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  Patriarch,  should  preside. 

A  synod  thus  constituted  would  be  strictly  in  harmony  with 
ancient  precedents  and  Catholic  principles.  Bishops  were  fre- 
quently attended  in  synods  by  some  of  their  presbyters  and 
deacons,  and  these  imerior  clergy  were  not  unfrequently  of 
eminent  service  to  the  assembled  Fathers.  St.  Athanasius, 
when  only  a  deacon,  detected  and  confuted  the  heresies  of  Arius 
at  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  the  general  Councils  of  the  Latin 
Church  during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  those  of  Constance  and 
Basle,  and  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  numerous  theologians  and 
canonists  were  employed  to  debate  questions  in  private  congre- 
gations, and  to  prepare  information,  and  draw  up  and  revise 
K)rms,  before  the  Council  assembled  in  public  and  pronounced  its 
formal  decrees.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  mignt  perhaps  be 
advantageously  adopted  amongst  us.  Private  sessions  of  a  synod 
might  be  held,  in  which  its  canons  and  decrees  might  be  carefully 
prepared  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  body  of  tneologians  and 
canonists.  Public  sessions  might  be  held  for  the  publication  of 
Canons,  the  consent  of  the  crown  having  been  previously  ob- 
tained, and  legal  recognition  of  the  temporal  power  following  in 
this  act. 

There  is,  we  believe,  full  power  in  the  crown  at  this  moment, 
to  summon  all  the  bishops  of  the  Empire  to  a  National  synod ; 
to  enjoin  them  to  nominate  clergy  and  canonists  to  aid  them 
with  counsel ;  and  to  give  them  power  to  fix  and  determine  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  their  future  meetings. 

A  synod,  consisting  of  forty  bishops  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  twenty  Colonial  bishops,  present  either  personally  or  by 
proxy,  and  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  same  number  of  Divines 
(including  probably  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church)  and  of  a 
body  of  canonists,  would  we  think,  in  ordinary  times,  have  all  the 
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influence,  and  weight,  and  confidence  which  could  be  desired. 
And  it  may  be  hoped  that  ere  long,  the  voice  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Church  will  become  so  strong  and  so  decided  in  favour  of 
a  large  augmentation  of  the  number  of  bishops,  that  there  could 
be  no  reason  to  object  to  the  National  synod  as  deficient  in  point 
of  numbers. 

In  the  synod  of  Trent  no  definitions  of  faith  were  made  on 
any  subject,  until,  after  sufficient  discussion,  the  prelate  had 
attained  to  moral  unanimity ;  that  is,  until  the  minority  on  any 
question  had  become  extremely  small.  We  think  that  this 
practice,  which,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  similar  practice  of  some 
preceding  councils,  was  based  on  the  principle,  that  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  in  order  to  be  efiectual,  should  be  the  acts  of  the 
whole  Church,  not  of  a  bare  majority,  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
any  synod  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  which  might  nave  to 
make  decrees  on  doctrine,  or  regulations  in  reference  to  divine 
worship,  or  communion  with  other  Churches;  and  if  it  were 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  proceedings  of  a  National 
synod  of  bishops,  we  conceive  that  it  would  go  far  to  remove  any 
apprehensions  which  might  be  entertained.  As  to  other  details 
of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  National  synod,  they  conld 
be  easily  regulated  by  the  synod  itself. 

Supposing  a  synod  to  be  assembled  however,  we  ought  not  to 
look  to  it  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  our  evils  and  defects.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  several  of  the  inconveniences  of  which 
we  have  to  complain  arise  out  of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power  on  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  arc  among  the  consequences  of 
our  position,  as  the  National  Church,  in  a  country  which  acknow- 
ledges the  liberty  and  lawfulness  of  dissent.  The  difficulty,  for 
instance,  about  the  bearing  of  dissenters'*  baptism  upon  our  Jourial 
Service,  may  seem  to  be  easy  of  removal  by  an  alteration  of  our 
canons  \  which  is  within  the  power  of  Convocation.  But  is  it 
quite  certain  that  the  royal  assent  would  be  obtained  to  such  an 
alteration  i  Besides  this,  the  dissenter  claims,  and  parliament  vrill 
support  him  in  his  claim,  the  right  of  burial  in  our  churchyards. 
Two  services,  one  to  be  performed  over  a  Churchman,  another 
over  a  Dissenter,  or  a  service  with  sentences  to  be  omitted  on  the 
latter  occasion,  will  never  be  allowed,  causing,  as  they  would,  that 
invidious  distinction  which  the  dissenters  are  always  loud  in 
charging  us  with.  To  allow  their  own  ministers  to  enter  our 
churchyards  for  the  purpose,  is  to  ensure  them  the  liberty  of 
entering  our  pulpits.  To  read  no  service,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  sectarians  who  use  none  themselves,  would  be  regarded  as 

*  See  Archdeacon  Wilberforcc  on  Church  Courts  and  Church  Ditcipline,  p.  l6dL 
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the  grossest  affront.  The  only  thing  that  remains  is,  to  con- 
stiiict  a  service  that  shall  meet  all  cases.  Would  such  a  maimed, 
unmeaning,  if  not  almost  deistical,  form,  be  less  offensive  to  the 
conscience  of  the  ministering  clergyman,  than  anything  which 
now  occurs !  We  have  been  here  assuming,  of  course,  that  all 
baptized  persons,  who  have  not  been  excommunicated  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  have  a  right  to  the  offices  of  the  Church  at 
their  burial.  We  must  take  leave,  however,  to  doubt,  whether 
notorious  and  unrepented  schism  or  heresy  does  not  legally  exclude 
them  from  this  right. 

We  doubt  whether  the  ancient  canons  which  are  adverse  to 
such  a  right,  might  not  be  found  to  be  of  more  force  than  the 
modem  canon  on  which  it  is  defended.  Supposing,  however, 
that  canon  Ixviii.  is  in  force,  may  not  the  difficulty  be  diminished 
or  removed  by  a  more  vigorous  exercise  of  the  duties  of  bishops 
in  denouncing  excommunication  in  their  visitations  against  all 
notorious  and  public  schismatics?  The  question  then  really  is, 
whether  the  Church  cannot  even  now,  and  without  any  new 
synodical  decree,  relieve  herself  of  this  difficulty  ? 

But  again,  supposing  that  it  were  desirable  to  obtain  some 
gi-eater  security  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the 
crown  in  appointing  to  bishoprics  and  other  benefices;  what 
could  a  Council  of  the  Church  effect  in  such  a  matter?  And, 
with  reference  to  matters  affecting  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  see  much  probability  that  any  synod  would  be 
permitted,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  have  much  influence 
over  them. 

The  termination  of  existing  differences  in  the  Church  is 
frequently  expected  as  the  result  of  assembling  a  Convocation  or 
a  National  synod.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  is  not  much 
reason  to  anticipate  such  a  result. 

No  synod  in  the  world  can  give  harmony  and  peace,  unless  it 
essentially  contain  them  in  the  spirit  of  its  component  members. 
The  very  word  includes  this  supposition.  And,  therefore,  it  is 
but  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  persons  who  are  distracted  them- 
selves to  emplov  it  as  a  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  distractions : 
they  will,  on  the  contrary,  find  that  they  could  not  have  resorted 
to  a  surer  method  of  augmenting  both  their  number  and  their 
violence.  A  pugilistic  ring  is,  indeed,  a  national  way  of  termi- 
nating personal  differences.  But  a  meeting  of  controversialists 
has  always  had  the  contrary  effect  amongst  us,  and  evinced  our 

Eugnaeiousness  without  procuring  harmony.    Neither  can  a  synod, 
owever  at  harmony  within  it^lf,  give  the  means  of  peace  to 
a  body  which  is  not  sufficiently  umted  to  sympathize  with  its 
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spirit  and  decisions.     Even  second  it  with  the  civil  power,  it  will 
only  the  more  manifestly  fail. 

If  a  synod  is  to  be  really  useful  and  influential,  the  crude 
opinions  which  prevail  must  have  been  digested  into  a  more 
assimilated  form ;  there  should  grow  up  a  more  definite  under- 
standing of  what  it  is  that  is  really  wanted ;  there  should  pervade 
the  whole  body  a  spirit  in  close  analogy  with  that  of  the  Church ; 
there  should  arise  among  us  a  feeling  of  devoted  charity,  that 
should  think  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  secure  the  general  peace 
and  concord,  though  it  were  at  the  expense  of  individual  liberty ; 
there  should  be  a  more  general  difiusion  of  sacred  learning,  which 
would  administer  a  better  knowledge  of  precedents,  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  general  rec^uirements  of  a  Christian 
church,  and  with  the  particular  conditions  of  our  own,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  procure  a  more  unanimous  consent  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council. 

At  all  events,  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  synod,  let  us  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  canons  of  former  synods,  and  diligently  ob- 
servant of  them.  We  must  begin  with  obeying,  if  we  expect  to 
be  obeyed.  We  must  proceed  on  these  as  a  common  baas, 
if  we  intend  to  repair  our  temple,  and  not  to  build  a  Babel. 
What  would  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  have  done, 
if  they  had  not  agreed  in  the  articles  of  the  three  preceding  coun- 
cils I  Clergy  and  laity,  if  the  first  are  to  meet  to  build  and  not 
destroy,  and  the  second  are  to  accept  and  not  discuss,  must  be 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole 
frame  of  our  Church.  Let  the  former,  at  least,  begin  with 
coming  to  a  real  understanding  and  a  full  sympathy  with  the 
Prayer-book,  which  are  so  necessary  before  they  can  be  at  all 
qualified  for  dealing  with  a  fresh  adaptation  of  any  part  of  it  to 
change  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  which  they  so  solemnly 
avowed  in  giving  their  full  assent  and  consent  to  it.  For  there  are 
too  many  among  us  who  have  used  it  without  the  conviction  of  a 
sufficient  examination,  too  many  merely  under  easy  submission  to 
authority,  and  some,  alas !  who  make  a  great  cry  about  taking  the 
Articles  with  the  Liturgy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them 
before  them  as  two  separate  but  harmonious  witnesses,  but  in 
order  to  employ  the  former  as  a  sponge  to  efface  whatever  dis- 
pleases them  in  the  latter. 

And,  therefore,  we  earnestly  entreat  the  clergy  to  put  their 
time  to  its  full  account  in  this  matter,  and  wiui  the  modesty, 
diligence,  and  honesty  of  intention,  which  become  them,  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  to  the  fabric  of  their  opinions.  This  will  never  be 
done,  but  the  contrary  will  be  efiectually  done,  as  long  as  they 
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shall  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  ex  parte  statements  of 
mere  works  of  the  day,  and  the  declamations  of  the  masters  of 
the  platform.  Let  them  set  themselves  down,  as  becomes  the 
servants  of  Him  who  is  the  truth,  to  the  original  documents  of 
their  Church,  and  then  whenever  they  want  advice  they  will  not 
have  long  or  far  to  look  for  counsellors.  We  want  a  clergy 
more  generally  acquainted  with  the  fountains  of  sound  learning, 
more  conversant  with  primitive  models,  more  disabused  of  the 
novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  always,  of  course,  most  abundant 
when  second-hand  readers  are  led  by  second-hand  writers.  These 
are  the  continual  causes  of  differences;  nor  can  there  be  any 
peace  among  us,  until  one  mind  be  formed  amongst  us  by  all 
being  settled  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Let  us  then  have  a  little 
longer  patience,  and  the  more  we  desire  our  object,  the  more  let 
us  endeavour  to  fit  ourselves  for  a  right  use  of  our  privileges ; 
then,  in  the  end,  we  shall  meet  furnished  with  that  accurate 
knowledge  with  which  unfeigned  charity  always  supplies  itself 
to  the  best  that  it  can — which  a  conscientious  love  of  truth 
always  demands  to  the  utmost  of  its  means  of  obtaining :  then, 
if  there  shall  remain  any  differences,  we  shall  have  come  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  them  ;  and  if  this  shall  not  have  enabled  us  to 
adjust  them  all,  then  we  may  commit  such  as  remain,  in  all 
security,  in  all  joyfulness  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  to  the 
decision  of  a  synod. 

At  present,  however,  we  do  think,  that  there  is  much  in  the 
state  of  the  Church  which  justifies  her  rulers  in  pausing  before  a 
synod  is  assembled.  There  is  too  much  of  party  spirit  amongst 
us — too  little  of  docility,  humbleness,  patience.  Christian  court^ 
and  charity — too  little  agreement  on  the  principles  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline,  and  the  rules  by  which  ecclesiastical  decisions 
should  be  guided.  The  Church  is  greatly  divided  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency, under  these  circumstances,  oi  assembling  a  synod. 
We  are,  however,  grateful  to  those  who  continue  to  keep  the 
subject  before  the  public  mind ;  for,  surrounded  with  difficulties 
as  it  is,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  subject  for  enquiry ; 
and  every  Catholic  must  earnestly  wish  for  the  moment  when  the 
Church  may  be  enabled  to  resume,  with  effect,  the  full  exercise 
of  her  synodical  powers.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  aeserves  the  thanks  of  every  sound  Churchman 
for  the  efforts  which  his  Grace  has  made  in  this  cause,  and  the 
more  so,  as  we  perceive  that  he  has  on  several  occasions  dis- 
claimed any  wish  to  revive  Convocation.  We  also  remember, 
with  pleasure,  that  our  venerable  Primate  has  pubUcly  expressed 
his  wiUingness  to  entertain  the  question  favourably,  when  some 
unobjectionable  plan  shall  have  been  devised ;  and  that  several 
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of  the  Prelates  are  in  favour  of  some  such  measure.  We  think  there- 
fore, that  there  is  reason  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  our  synods, 
when  the  Church  shall  have  recovered  in  some  degree  from  her 
recent  agitations,  and  shall  exhibit  a  willingness  to  relinquish  the 
form  of  Convocation.  When  the  Prelates  shall  concur  with  the 
inferior  clergy  in  wishing  for  a  synod  for  the  discussion  of  purely 
spiritual  matters,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  we  think 
that  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  government  will  not  offer 
any  opposition  to  the  general  desire,  provided  that  the  Church  is 
not  unwilling  to  allow  to  the  State  that  power  of  rejecting  or 
confirming  any  of  her  regulations  aflecting  matters  of  fecal  right 
or  property,  which  is  enjoyed  by  every  government  whi<£  is  con- 
nected with  a  Christian  Church.  We  feel  the  force  of  much 
that  is  urged  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  and  in  Mr.  Thompson's  well  written  tract,  in  &vour 
of  a  synod ;  but  we  concur  with  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  other 
Prelates  in  dreading  the  assembling  of  Convocation. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  AnglO'CathoUcism.  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Theory 
of  the  English  Churchy  ^c.  By  William  Gresley,  M.A., 
Prehendary  of  lAchfidd.     Bums,  London:  1844. 

2.  Christian  Politics.  By  the  Bev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.j 
Fellow  and  Subrector  of  Exeter  College.    Burns,  London :  1844. 

3.  Church  Courts  and  Church  Discipline,  By  Robert  I.  Wil- 
BERFORCE,  M.A,^  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding^  Canon  of 
York^  <$•(?.     Murray,  London:  1843. 

4.  Horce  Decanicce  Burales,  By  William  Dansey,  M,A,, 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury^  S^c.     Bivingtons,  London:  1844. 

5.  Essays,  By  Alexander  James  Beresford  Hope,  M.P* 
Rivingtons,  London :  1844. 

6.  How  can  the  Church  edv^caie  the  People  f  Bivingtons,  Lon- 
don: 1844. 

Every  one  at  the  present  day  has  his  remedy  for  the  social  and 
religious  evils  by  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  most  assuredly, 
if  there  ever  were  times  in  which  abuses  or  defects  of  any  kind 
had  a  chance  of  escaping  notice  and  animadversion,  they  have 
completely  passed  away.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  some  minds, 
now  agitated  by  the  impulses  of  a  somewhat  feverish  zeal,  may  find 
the  progress  of  events  too  slow  and  gradual  for  the  ardour  of 
their  aspirations;  and  that  indifference,  and  languor,  and  acqui- 
escence in  the  existing  state  of  things,  may  be  the  result  with 
such  minds.  But  still  we  see  little  probability,  that  amidst  the 
potent  agencies  for  good  and  evil  by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  which  are  in  sleepless  and  untiring  activity,  men  can  ever 
to  any  extent  relapse  mto  those  habits  of  inactive  acquiescence 
in  which  corruptions  found  their  origin,  their  refuge,  and  their 
support.  A  spirit  of  criticism  pervades  all  minds,  however  varied 
in  their  character  or  their  actual  views.  It  is  not  less  the  charac- 
teristic of  those  which  submit  to  authority,  than  of  those  which 
reject  it.  Each  within  its  sphere  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  and  the  era  of 
reforms  in  the  State  is  also  that  of  movements  towards  reform  in 
our  religious  system. 

We  are  not  so  blind  either  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  or 
the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  offer  any  unbending  opposition  to 
the  existing  tendency  to  examine  and  to  reform.     We  are  only 
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desirous  to  see  that  spirit  developing  itself  in  legitimate  methods, 
and  directing  its  energies  towards  objects  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  faith  which  it  enshrines. 
There  are  very  different  modes  of  endeavouring  for  the  correction 
of  evils  in  our  ecclesiastical  system,  and  very  different  ends  pro- 
posed by  those  who  are  thus  employed.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
IS  an  endeavour  to  bring  our  system  into  a  closer  harmony  with 
that  of  Dissent  or  of  Presbyterianism,  with  an  ultimate  view  to 
effect  an  union  with  these  (so-called)  Protestant  sects,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  totally  subverting  the  GathoUc  creed,  the 
poUty,  and  the  authority  of  the  English  Church.  On  the  other 
tiand,  there  are  those  who  labour  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  by 
dwelling  in  such  a  tone  of  exaggeration  on  her  defects,  as  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  even  hostility  against  the  Church 
herself,  as  if  she  voluntarily  clung  to  those  faults.  And  while 
every  merit  and  advantage  possessed  by  the  English  Church  is 
depreciated  or  passed  over  in  silence,  the  rival  system  of  Bonoan- 
ism  is  held  up  m  contrast,  as  the  model  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
conform  ourselves ;  and  evenr  feeling  and  affection  is  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  that  system;  and  total  and  final  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  avowed  as  the  object  of  exertion ;  and  all 
this  at  the  very  moment  when  Borne  has  assumed  an  attitude 
more  than  ever  hostile  to  the  Church  of  England — when  her 
efforts  become  daily  more  unceasing  to  subvert  the  liberty  of  this 
independent  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  to  eradicate 
those  sacred  principles  which  she  cherishes,  and  ever  will  che- 
rish, in  opposition  to  Romish  error. 

Another,  and  a  better  mode  of  promoting  the  improvement  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  consists  in  diligently  examining  the 
deficiencies  prevalent  amongst  us,  and  ascertaining  how  far  they 
are  capable  of  remedy  by  the  better  application  of  existing 
powers  in  the  Church  herself;  and  in  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  means  actually  within  our  reach,  stirring  up  the  minds 
of  men  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept ;  and  all  this  in  a  spirit 
of  stedfast  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  in  which  God  has 
especially  placed  us,  and  to  which  our  service  and  affection,  in 
the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom,  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner due.  In  this  manner,  attachment  to  the  Church  is  made  to 
advance  hand  in  hand  with  exertions  for  her  welfare.  No  vital 
changes  are  proposed  subversive  of  her  public  and  well-known 
principles — no  relinquishment  is  called  for  of  those  truths  which 
the  Reformation  has  been  the  means  bf  saving — no  reception  of 
those  corruptions  which  it  repudiated  and  expelled.  All  that  is 
sought  for  IS  the  restoration  of  what  the  Church  herself  requires 
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— the  carrying  out  of  her  system  in  all  its  essential  details.  And 
the  end  sought  for,  is  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  through  the 
sanctification  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  subordination  to  this  is  the 
desire  to  promote  the  reunion  of  all  Christendom,  whenever  it 
shall  seem  fit  to  the  Almighty  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  others  to 
desire  union,  without  insisting  on  subjugation  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  acceptance  of  their  opinions  as  the  essential  conditions. 

If  the  object  be  simply  to  persuade  the  English  Church  to 
correct  acknowledged  defects,  it  would  seem  evident  that  success 
is  more  likely  to  attend  on  earnest  exertions  for  that  purpose, 
when  combined  with  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church,  than  on 
exertions  avowedly  directed  at  least  as  much  to  the  promotion  of 
systems  extremely  hostile  to  the  English  Church  as  to  our  own 
improvement ;  and  in  a  spirit,  too,  of  scarcely-concealed  hostility 
to  the  very  Church  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  without  distrust  on  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Church,  proceeding  from  quarters  in  which  allegiance  to 
her  cause  is  dubious.  We  do  not  look  in  times  of  difficulty  to 
the  advice  of  those  who  are  arrayed  in  the  same  cause  with  our 
most  strenuous  opponents. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  no  salutary  effects  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment can  be  expected,  when  the  impulse  proceeds  from  quarters 
in  which  no  cordial  feeling  towards  tne  Church  exists.  Affection 
for  Latitudinarianism  and  Dissent,  or  for  Romanism,  and  depre- 
ciation of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  will  be  found  wholly  inef- 
fective with  her  rulers  and  the  infinite  majority  of  her  other  mem- 
bers. Ignorant  indeed  must  we  be  of  the  almost  universal  senti- 
ment, if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  for  a  single  instant  that  par- 
tialities to  Romanism  can  do  aught  but  impede  the  work  of 
salutary  improvement.  If  any  thing  could  be  fatal  to  this  glo- 
rious cause,  for  which  every  faithful  son  of  the  Church  should  be 
prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  if  needful,  it  would  be  the  cherish- 
ing and  avowaJ  of  partialities  for  the  evils  of  a  system  so  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  Englishmen  in  general,  and 
of  the  incalculable  majority  of  the  Church.  Eomanism  may 
have  a  small  number  of  friends  or  favourers  in  our  communion  ; 
but  it  has  millions  of  opponents,  supported  by  every  bishop  and 
dignitary  of  our  churches,  and  by  almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy.  The  opponents  of  Rome  underrate  the  real  strength  of 
their  cause  in  the  English  Church,  when  they  range  amongst  their 
opponents  that  portion  of  the  clergy  who  are  considered  favour- 
able to  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  or  to  the  study  of  patristic 
literature,  or  to  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  Rubric,  or  to  the 
revival  of  ancient  customs.  The  great  mass  of  such  men  are  as 
firmly  and  immovably  opposed,  on  principle,  to  Rome,  and  as 
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averse  to  all  innovations  of  a  Bomish  character,  as  any  daas  of 
men  in  the  Church  can  possibly  be*. 

The  only  result,  then,  of  attempting  to  hold  up  Borne  as  the 
model  on  which  the  English  Church  should  be  reformed,  will  be, 
to  excite  continual  controversy  and  jealousy,  and  to  form  a  party 
in  the  Church,  insignificant  indeed  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
furnishing  a  resort  for  unquiet  and  dissatisfied  spirits.  The 
Church  may  be  disquieted  by  such  a  course:  it  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced or  improved.  A  party  occupying  a  false  and  unreal 
position,  like  Jansenism  in  the  Church  of  Kome,  may  exist  for  a 
time  until  it  expires  of  mere  feebleness,  or  merges  into  some 
more  consistent  and  honest  system;  but  it  will  be  wholly 
powerless  in  its  attempts  to  change  the  character  of  the  En^iw 
Church. 

We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  if  men  will  continue  to 
advocate  improvements  in  our  ecclesiastical  system,  constantly 
and  stedfastly,  but  in  such  a  tone  as  befits  real  and  attached 
members  of  the  Church,  they  will  meet  with  support  from  the 
Prelates  and  from  the  great  body  of  Churchmen,  and  will  realize 
gradually  all  the  objects  of  their  wishes. 

Anglo-Catholicism — we  use  the  term  with  the  more  aatisfiBustion 
since  it  has  become  a  sort  of  by-word  and  reproach  amongst  those 
who  are  avowedly  favourers  of  Romanism — Anglo-Catholicism,  we 
say,  may  have  many  prejudices  to  encounter,  many  struggles  to 
sustain  in  its  efforts  to  raise  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  age,  and 
restore  the  pure  discipline  of  the  Church  from  which  its  name  is 
derived:  its  supporters  may  not  always  be  free  from  iaults,  or 
incapable  of  committing  mistakes.  But  they  will  at  least  never 
be  in  so  questionable  a  position  as  that  of  adhering  to  a  com- 

>  We  are  glad  to  observe,  that  in  other  countries  the  actual  state  of  sentiment 
amongst  the  clergy  alluded  to  is  not  entirely  misunderstood.  The  Semeur,  a  French 
Protestant  Journal  of  considerable  ability,  observed  lately,  in  reply  to  the  boasts  of 
Romanism, — "  Le  pus^yisme  veut  I'unit^  et  non  la  soumission,  tandisqu'au  sein  de 
r^glise  Romaine,  ce  n'est  que  par  la  soumission  qu'on  arrive  k  I'unit^  .  .  .  Aprte  avoir 
M  8alu6  par  Rome  avec  transport,  le  pus^yisme  ne  tardera  pas  k  lui  inspirer  plus  de 
craintes  qu'il  ne  lui  avait  d'abord  inspir6  d'esp^rances."  We  are  satisfied  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  are  thoa 
designated.  The  Esperance,  another  journal,  of  more  decidedly  Protestant  viewa, 
remarks,  in  reference  to  the  expectations  of  the  Univers  and  the  Romish  party,  from 
the  English  Church, — "Ce  journal  rroit  que  I'figlise  anglicane,  par  le  moyen  de 
pus^yisme,  doit  se  jetter  dans  les  bras  de  Rome,  vers  laquelle  cette  tendence  la  pouaaa 
en  effet ;  nous  pensons,  nous,  que  cette  esp^rance  est  chim^rique,  et  que  si  les  indi- 
vidus,  en  plus  ou  moins  grand  nombre,  pour  £tre  consequents  jusqu'au  k  one  logique, 
fausse  en  pareille  mati^re,  iront  peut-etre  tomber  du  cdt6  de  la  papaut6, 1'Eglise  an^i* 
cane,  compris  les  pusiyistes  modiris,  n'ira  pas  jusqu'au  bout  dans  son  prindpe  sur  la 
succession  apostolique,  et  dans  le  mouvement  dang^reux  qui,  comme  suite,  se  nuuaifeste 
aujourd'hui  dans  son  sein.  Selon  toute  apparence,  Rome  elle-meme  se  chargcra  de 
rendre  impossible  cette  reunion,  c'est-&-dire  cette  soumission  de  la  part  de  I'CgUae 
anglicaDe."'C  AoOt,  1844. 
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munion  which  they  acknowled^  to  be  deeply  tainted  with  schism 
and  heresy,  while  they  remain  separate  from  a  communion  in 
which  they  recognize  the  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  and  all  the 
institutions  and  doctrines  which  they  regard  as  amongst  the 
essentials  of  Christianity. 

Anglo-Catholicism  has,  not  unreasonably,  become  the  object  of 
attack  from  writers  whose  affections  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
Rome :  indeed,  we  have  rarely  observed  evidences  of  a  more  con- 
centrated hostility  and  contempt  than  may  be  found  in  some  of 
their  recent  publications ;  nor  is  this  tone  of  feeling,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  limited  to  publications.  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
Anglo-Catholicism  is  treated  with  more  contempt  and  dislike 
than  Evangelicism,  or  than  Protestantism  itself.  It  has  to 
sustain  from  such  writers  the  same  ridicule  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  it  has  endured  from  latitudinarians,  and  ultra-pro- 
testants.     Let  us  notice  a  few  instances. 

The  reverence  which  is  paid  to  the  voice  of  Catholic  tradition 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  placed  in  an  absurd  point  of 
view,  as  if  it  were  taught  that  the  ig7U>rant  must  learn  their  faith 
from  the  Fathers  and  Councils,  instead  of  from  the  instructions 
of  their  pastors,  and  from  the  Creeds  and  Fonnularies  of  the 
Church,  and  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  which  so  amply 
confirm  the  articles  of  our  belief.  What  is  this,  we  may  ask,  but 
borrowing  the  sophistical  misrepresentations  of  the  Dissenter, 
the  Rationalist,  or  (we  may  more  properly  add)  the  Jesuit  ? 

If,  again,  the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  communion  of  the 
English  Church  be  firmly  urged — if  it  be  maintained  that  there 
is  such  a  sin  as  schism — that  those  who  separate  from  the 
English  Church  and  unite  themselves  to  Dissent  or  Romanism 
are  guilty  of  that  sin — and  that  Romanists  themselves  are  un- 
doubtedly schismatics,  as  being  voluntarily  separate  from  the 
communion  of  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
in  England — the  favourers  of  Rome  reply  again  by  ridicule.  "A 
Roman  Catholic,  then,'^  they  say,  "  is  not  m  schism  beyond  the 
limits  of  England,  but  becomes  so  when  he  crosses  our  frontier; 
and  a  priest  who  si^s  mass  without  sin  at  Calais,  becomes  a  most 
fearful  schismatic  if  he  repeat  the  office  at  Dover ."^^  Here,  again, 
it  would  seem  that  our  opponents  have  been  borrowing  argu- 
ments from  Dissent,  which  also  ridicules  the  notion  of  schism 
being  made  in  any  degree  dependent  on  diocesan  or  local  juris- 
dictions. To  the  Dissenter  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  rites  be  or  be  not  performed  with  the  license 
and  in  the  communion  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  authority — to  the 
Dissenter  it  seems  supremely  absurd,  that  a  priest  who  celebrates 
offices  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  in  one  diocese,  becomes  a 
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schismatic  if  he  ventures  to  celebrate  them  in  another  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  bishop,  and  in  voluntary  separation  from  his  com- 
munion ;  but  we  are  a  little  surprised,  we  must  confess,  to  find 
the  very  same  principles  amongst  those  who  profess  reverence  for 
Catholic  unity  and  for  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  same  system  of  misrepresentation,  of  which  we  have 
already  complained,  extends  itself  to  the  feelings  with  which 
Anglo-Catholics  regard  their  mother-Church,  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  support  her.  If  they  are  reluctant  to  speak  of 
her  practical  defects  in  a  tone  of  violence,  exaggeration,  and 
positive  undutifulness,  they  are  assailed  as  mere  ''  establishment  ^ 
men — they  are  numbered  amongst  those  who  are  opponents  of 
improvement,  enemies  of  Catholicism,  or  time-serving  worshippers 
of  the  actual  system  of  the  English  Church,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  they  venture  to  speak  of  her  as  a  "  Reformed ''  Church,  or  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  her  superiority  to  the  Roman  com- 
munion in  purity  of  doctrine,  they  are  charged  with  an  unworthy 
sycophancy;  and  the  Church  herself  is  represented  as  vain- 
glorious and  arrogant.  No  expressions  of  respect  or  affection  for 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  arc,  it  seems,  acceptable  in  the  quar- 
ters to  which  we  allude ;  and,  in  truth,  considering  the  prefer- 
ence avowed  for  another  communion,  there  is  little  to  excite 
surprise  at  such  a  state  of  feeling. 

liut,  to  bring  to  an  end  our  remarks  on  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  advocates  of  the  rival  systems  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism  and  Romanism,  let  us  briefly  enquire  what  are  the 
leading  points  of  difference,  and  how  far  are  the  friends  of  Ro- 
manism bearing  unconscious  testimony  in  favour  of  the  very 
principles  which  they  oppose  and  contemn  ? 

Anglo-Catholics,  then,  are  censured  for  maintaining  so  sted- 
fastly  that  the  English  is  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church — 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  separate  from  her  communion — that  she  is 
not  tainted  with  heresy  or  schism — that  the  Roman  see  is  not 
the  centre  of  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  head  of  the  Universal 
Church  by  Divine  institution — that  communion  with  that  see,  or 
obedience  to  it,  is  not  essential — that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
receive  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  approved  by 
the  Roman  Church — that  unsound  opinions  are  prevalent  in 
that  Church — that  they  were  prevalent  before  the  Reformation 
— that  the  Reformation  was  essential — that  particular  Churches 
have  a  right  to  reform  themselves — that,  in  fact,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  necessary  and  lawful — and  that  the  me- 
diaeval and  the  Romish  systems  are  in  many  respects  unsound. 
All  this  is  extremely  distasteful  to  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ward ; 
but  let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  position  actually,  and  on  prin- 
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ciple,  occupied  by  those  who  advocate  views  favourable  to  Ro- 
manism. 

They  have  amiounced  their  fixed  resolution  of  remaining  in  the 
communion  of  the  English  Church,  (provided  that  no  nearer 
advances  to  Protestantism  are  made,)  and  of  not  uniting  them- 
selves to  that  of  Rome.  To  act  otherwise  would  be,  in  their 
judgment,  a  serious  offence.  Very  well :  let  us  see  the  conse- 
quences which  follow  from  this. 

Their  own  actual  position,  as  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bears  witness  to  the  truth,  that  this  Church  is  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ — that  she  is  not  guilty  of  either 
schism  or  heresy — ^that  national  Churches  have  a  right  to  reform 
abuses  and  corruptions  without  the  consent  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  oecumenical  synod — that  the  English 
Reformation  was  substantially  legitimate.  They  profess  all  this, 
by  remaining  in  communion  with  the  English  Church;  for  ijf 
there  were  any  vital  defect  in  her  principles  or  conduct ;  if  any 
real  and  formal  heresy  or  schism  were  imputed  to  her;  it  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  men  possessed  of  common  powers  of 
reasoning,  or  of  any  principles  on  the  subject  of  CathoUc  unity, 
should  persist  in  holding  communion  with  her.  Thus,  then, 
Anglo-Catholicism  is  amply  justified  by  its  opponents ;  and 
whatever  charges  may  be  brought  by  the  latter  against  the 
Church  of  England,  if  they  seem  to  affect  her  essence  as  a  Cath- 
olic  Church,  must  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  their  own 
confession  of  the  duty  of  remaining  in  her  communion. 

But,  besides  this,  if  writers  and  thinkers  of  this  class  contend 
that  error,  and  heresy,  and  corruption,  are  widely,  or  even  uni- 
versally prevalent,  amongst  members  of  the  Church — if  they  in- 
dulge in  the  most  vehement  declamations  against  the  system 
established  at  the  Reformation — let  us  at  least  be  grateful  for 
the  principle  distinctly  and  inevitably  involved  in  such  assertions, 
that  grievous  errors  and  corruptions  may  exist  extensively  in  the 
practical  system  of  a  Church  without  depriving  her  of  her  vitality 
as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ — that,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  quite  possible  that,  prevumsly  to  the  Be/ormation, 
extensive  corruptions  may  have  existed  in  the  Roman  Church — 
that  the  Reformers  may  have  been  justified  in  speaking  very  in- 
dignantly and  vehemently  of  such  corruptions — that  their  conduct 
in  this  respect  furnishes  no  prima  facie  evidence  of  heresy — that 
the  Reformation  may  have  been  a  blessing — that  the  English 
Church  may  be  much  more  sound  and  pure  than  the  Roman  or  the 
mediaeval.  Such  principles  as  these  are  well  calculated  to  remove 
prejudices  in  favour  of  Borne ;   and  they  cannot  consistently  be 
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rejected  by  those  who  arraign  the  system  established  amongst  us 
by  the  Reformation  as  "  hereticaP  and  "  antichristian/'* 

But  we  have  not  yet  extracted  from  the  principles  and  practice 
of  these  opponents  of  Anglo-Gatholicism,  the  mil  testimony  to 
truth  which  they  are  calculated  to  afford.  Their  own  actual 
position  (a  position  resolutely  and  ar^mentatively  maintained) 
bears  witness  to  the  important  truth,  that  communion  with  ths  See 
of  Rome  is  not  essential  to  salvation^  or  to  the  being  of  a  Christian 
Church.  And  hence  it  follows,  clearly  and  demonstratively,  that 
the  See  of  Rome  is  not  the  divinely-appointed  centre  of  unity,  or 
Head  of  the  Universal  Church.  So  that,  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  abhorrence  which  is  expressed  for  Protestantism  as  a  name 
and  a  thing,  its  leading  principle  is  acted  on ;  and  amidst  all  the 
praises  which  are  lavished  on  the  See  of  Rome — amidst  the 
utmost  professed  devotion  to  its  interests,  and  the  most  frequent 
acknowledgments  of  its  supremacy — amidst  all  the  condemnation 
heaped  on  Jansenists,  and  Gisalpines,  and  Gallicans,  and  all 
Romanists  who  are  obnoxious  to  Rome ;  neither  Jansenism  nor 
Gallicanism  ever  exhibited  such  open  practical  disobedience  to 
that  See.  Professions  are  indeed  in  its  favour ;  but  practice  is 
wholly  opposed  to  it. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  the  inconsistency.  It  is 
asserted  continually,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  true  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  doctrine  or  principle  is  developed, 
not  merely  by  Councils,  but  in  the  Church  at  large,  ought  to  be 
held  and  acted  on  by  all  faithful  Christians;  and  yet,  the 
advocates  of  this  view  hold  themselves  at  perfect  liberty  to  set  at 
nought  the  doctrine  universally  received  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion — that  no  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  out  of  thai  com- 
munion^ and  that  all  pretences  to  the  title  of  Catholicism  apart 
from  that  communion  are  false.  If  then,  it  be  lawful  to  set  at 
nought  the  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics  on  this  point,  how  can 
their  opinions  on  any  point  bo  infallible !  If  they  are  mistaken 
here,  they  may  be  equally  mistaken  in  believing  tne  Papal  supre- 
macy— in  supposing  that  theirs  is,  exclusively,  the  Catholic  com- 
munion— in  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  Trent  as  of  a  Council 
approved  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church — in  receiving,  on  its 
authority,  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  seven 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  images  and  saints,  &c. 

The  truth  is,  then,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  hostility  which 
has  been  exhibited  to  Anglo-Catholicism,  its  leading  principles 
are,  in  all  material  points,  confirmed  most  satisfactorily  by  its 
opponents.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  seem  to  mistake  the 
tendency  of  their  own  principles.     They  imagine  themselves  to 
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be  guided  by  authority:  but  they  are  in  reality  less  under  its 
influence  than  any  class  within  our  knowledge,  except  absolute 
nationalists.  They  reject  with  something  like  scorn  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  in  which  God'*s  Providence  has  placed  them, 
and  of  which  they  are  still  resolved  to  continue  members ;  and 
at  the  same  time  they  only  receive  Boman  opinions  and  practices 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  judge  fitting  or  expedient.  Thus 
neither  the  English  nor  the  Boman  Church  possesses  their  allegi- 
ance :  their  system  is  one  of  mere  eclecticism :  it  is  throughout 
based  on  principles  of  private  judgment  and  independence  on  all 
authority;  even  the  autnority  of  the  Primitive  Church  is,  in  fact, 
though  not  in  theory,  wholly  set  aside,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  Christian  system  was  not  perfectly  developed  in  the  first 
ages,  and  that  the  only  wise  and  practicable  mode  of  recovering 
its  integrity  is,  to  copy  the  existing  Romish  system— a  system 
which  is  only  partially  received  after  all.  Is  it  then,  that  Ra- 
tionalistn  is  invading  us  under  the  guise  of  Bomanism  t  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  all  the  leading  principles 
for  which  sound  Churchmen  contend,  are  conceded  practically  by 
the  very  persons  who  denounce  them  as  absurd,  inconsistent,  and 
antichristian. 

If  the  Church  of  England  should  be  designed  by  her  Divine 
Head  to  resume  her  pristine  splendour  of  sanctity,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit  of  mingled  humility  and 
charity  as  that  which  harmonizes  with  her  own  pure  Anglo- 
Catholic  principles — a  spirit  which,  amidst  all  its  humble  con- 
fessions of  practical  defects,  and  amidst  its  honest  efforts  to 
procure  their  amendment,  never  forgets  the  inestimable  blessing 
with  which  God  has  blessed  us,  in  making  us  members  of  a  true 
branch  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  and  adheres  in 
most  affectionate  loyalty  to  that  venerable  and  much-loved 
Church.  And  deeply  grateful  are  we  to  believe,  that  notwith- 
standing the  defection  of  a  few,  and  the  doubtful  allegiance  of 
others,  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church  never  stood  more  firmly 
rooted  in  the  affections  of  her  members  generally  than  at  present. 

But  does  not  real  affection  to  the  Church  necessarily  infer 
efforts  for  her  improvement,  and  for  the  correction  of  all  practical 
defects  ?  Most  assuredly  it  does.  And  as  it  is  impossible  that 
defects  can  be  cured  unless  attention  is  called  to  them,  we  look 
on  the  incessant  strivings  of  the  public  mind  in  this  direction, 
not  indeed  altogether  without  anxiety,  but  certainly  with  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  beneath  them  all  a  deep  current  of  love  to 
the  Church,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  upon  earth. 
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The  workfl  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  Church 
to  reform  herself:  they  exemplify  what  has  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  spirit  in  which  true  Churchmen  should  labour  for  the 
correction  of  abuses.     In  all,  there  is  the  same  regretful  tone  in 
speaking  of  them — the  same  affection  to  the  Church  of  England 
— the  same  desire  to  revive  our  ancient  and  godly  discipline,  and 
to  carry  out  the  system  of  the  English,  not  of  the    Roman 
Church — and  the  same  spirit  of  trust  in  the  support  and  blessing 
of  God.     It  is  our  purpose  to  select  from  these  works  some  of 
their  more  important  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  correction 
of  abuses  and  defects ;  but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  them,  or 
to  the  subject,  if  we  did  not  in  the  first  instance  dwell  for  a  little 
on   more   pleasing  topics — ^thc    amount  of  good   existing   and 
increasing ;  the  improvements  which  have  actually  been  CTOcted ; 
and  the  hopes  which  Churchmen  may  form  for  the  future.     And 
here  we  shall  borrow  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Hope,  in 
reference  to  the  essentially  Catholic  character  still  so   widely 
prevalent  in  England. 

"  The  English  nation,  as  a  nation,  I  believe  to  be  still  esseDtiallj 
Catholic ;  and  external  and  malign  influences  being  removed^  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  at  all  a  difficult  task  to  fix  the  mass  of  the  people 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Church.  The  amount  of  latent  Catho- 
licity existing  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  English  people  wooldy  if 
it  were  summed  up,  produce  an  aggregate  which  would  surprise  as 
from  its  amount.  Latent,  I  say,  and  perhaps  little  suspected  by  many 
a  fierce  '*  Anti-Puseyite,"  in  whose  breast  it  may  yet  be  lurking,  and 
in  whose  actions  a  philosophic  mind  may  yet  trace  its  movements.  I 
shall  not  here  attempt  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  give,  in  confirma- 
tion of  my  assertion,  a  few  scattered  instances  of  this  Catholicity  which 
have,  in  various  ways,  presented  themselves  to  my  thoughts.*' 

"  The  reverence  for  holy  seasons  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
prominent  features  of  the  Catholic  character.  Despising  the  gloomy 
frenzy  of  the  fanatic,  that  brands  this  reverence  as  superstitious^ — that 
80  much  abused  word,  so  portentous  ofttimes  in  its  sound,  in  its 
sense  so  empty — the  Catholic  feels  that  the  observance  of  sacred  sea- 
sons brings  heaven  down  to  earth,  raising  him  from  low  terrestrial 
thoughts,  and  with  its  tempered  and  religious  bliss  qualifying  him  to 
enjoy  the  endless  happiness  of  another  world ;  he  feels  that,  by  her 
hallowed  services, 

'  with  solemn  hand 
The  Church  withdraws  the  veil ; 
And  then  we  see  that  other  land. 
Far  in  the  distance  pale. 
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While  good  church-bells  are  ringing 

All  on  the  earth  below. 
And  white-robed  choirs  with  angels  singing, 

Where  stately  organs  blow  : 
And  up  and  down  each  holy  street, 
Faith  hears  the  tread  of  viewless  feet. 
Such  as  in  Salem  walked  when  He 
Had  gotten  Himself  the  victory.' 

"  All  know  the  well*nigh  universal  oblivion  into  which  these  blessed 
practices  have  fallen  ;  yet  some  few  landmarks  still  remain,  at  once 
the  vestiges  and  harbingers  of  better  things  .  .  .  Easter  is  yet  honoured, 
and  Christmas,  and  Whitsuntide.  All  know — though,  alas !  the  know- 
ledge  recals  but  secular  thoughts — of  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas  .... 
Nor  unobserved  is  Holy  Week,  especially  that  awful  Day  on  which  the 
sun  was  darkened.  Many  villages  in  the  more  northern  part  of  our 
land,  perhaps  also  in  the  south,  still  celebrate  their  annual  wake  or 
feast,  as  it  is  termed  ;  that  is,  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
their  beloved  and  antique  Church  ;  once  one  of  the  gladdest,  holiest 
days,  in  the  year's  long  course,  now  too  often  degenerated  into  a  season 
of  mere  irreligious  debauchery,  but  yet  containing  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  better  things — the  dim  memorials  of  old  feeling,  which,  if  tenderly 
nursed,  may  yet  spring  up  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  holy  thoughts. 
A  few  summers  ago,  I  was  journeying  through  Yorkshire,  and  spent  a 
Sunday  at  Ripon.  A  beautiful  day  it  was,  and  the  sun  shone  bright 
on  the  grey  Minster  of  that  quiet  city  :  and  this  day  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  dedication  of  that  famous  church  by  S.  Wilfrid,  nigh 
twelve  centuries  ago,  still  called  Wilfrid  Sunday,  still  observed  as  a 
season  of  universal  rejoicing ;  and  in  the  walls  of  that  late-made  Cathe- 
dral-Church I  first  heard  the  praises  of  that  great  Saxon  Saint  pro- 
claimed by  him  who  then  and  still  occupies  the  decanal  stall  .  •  .  The 
dedication -feasts  of  Churches  have  in  two  or  three  instances  of  late  been 
revived,  and  we  doubt  not  with  the  happiest  effect.  .  .  .** — ^pp.  42 — 44. 

In  reference  to  the  Catholic  character  impressed  on  our  univer- 
sities and  coUeges. 

"  '  Our  two  ancient  and  famous  universities,'  moreover,  bear,  in  their 
constitution,  a  noble  and  unceasing  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  England.  Is  it  possible  that  any  earnest  and 
reflecting  man,  educated  within  their  time-honoured  walls,  subjected  to 
academic  rule,  clothed  with  the  old-world  attire  of  academic  station, 
admitted  to  academic  degree  with  those  solemn  words  of  investiture 
which  still  survive  to  these  late  days — an  investiture,  not  derived  from 
King  or  earthly  potentate,  but  granted  by  the  University,  as  the  type 
and  the  handmaid  of  the  universal  Church — that  such  an  one,  I  say,  can 
be  other  than  more  favourably  disposed  to  Church-principles,  than  he 
who,  with  the  same  natural  advantages,  has  never  felt  the  influence  of 
academic  air?     And  I  trust  that  the  young  University  planted  in 
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8.  Cuthbert's  city  will,  in  her  measure,  bear  good  fruit   to  Holj 
Church.  .  .  .  The  establishing  this  seminary,  one  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent acts  of  that  noble  prelate,  the  last  Lord  Palatine  of  Dtirliam,  was 
in  itself  an  indication  of  awakening  life  in  our  Church — an  harbinger 
of  future  sunshine,  first  apparent  in  those  most  holy  precincts  ;  and  it 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  unaided  work  of  Churchmen,  un- 
supported by  state  influence,  and  as  its  foundation  preceded  that  great 
burst  of  renascent  Churchmanship  which  occupies  and  perplexes  Eng- 
land, and  sooner  or  later  will  command  the  attention  of  the  uniFersal 
Church.      Previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Durham 
was  that  of  King's  College,  London ;  which,  albeit  it  is  not  so  com- 
plete nor  so  ecclesiastical  as  its  northern  sister,  is  yet  by  no  means 
devoid  of  such  a  character,  certainly  aiming,  as  it  does,  at  being  col- 
legiate in  its  constitution,  and,  as  regarded  as  a  forecast  of  better  feel- 
ings, highly  interesting.     The  same,  as  far  as  the  general  principle  of 
their  institution  is  concerned,  may  be  said  of  the  colleges  of  S.  David 
and  S.  Bees.     Still  more  recently,  in  more  than  one  of  our  cathedral 
cities,  colleges  have  been  instituted  to  train  up  young  men  for  holj 
orders,  after  the  expiration  of  an  university  undergraduateship.     Tlie 
Church-like  spirit  of  such  institutions   cannot  be  mistaken.     Thdr 
students,  exercised  in  the  exclusive  study  of  ecclesiastical  lore,  dwelling 
in  the  midst  of  the  triumphant  emanations  of  Catholic  feeling  and 
Catholic  art,  attending,  day  by  day,  the  high  Cathedral  service — ^naj, 
taking  part  in  it,  as  far  as  laymen  may  do  so, — must  be  inspired  with 
love  for  their  holy  mother,  the  Church. 

"  Compare  with  this  state  of  things — this  quiet,  ancient  spirit — the 
turbulent  lawlessness,  the  political  ferment,  and,  worse  than  all,  the 
irreligious,  impious  recklessness  of  a  German  university ;  and  then 
imagine  what  the  state  of  things  in  England  might  have  been,  had  we 
— as,  for  our  sins,  we  so  well  deserved — been  educated  under  such  a 
system.  Truly,  we  have  many  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  we  little 
think  of. 

.  ..."  To  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject,  I  cannot  but  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  joy  at  the  fact,  that  the  parish- 
schoolmasters  of  England — a  most  important  class,  and  one  which  may 
be  of  the  most  essential  service  or  disservice  to  the  Church,  according 
to  the  system  of  doctrine  and  of  practice  in  which  they  have  been 
reared — will  hereafter  be  trained  in  a  collegiate  atmosphere,  and  under 
a  Church  system,  in  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, — the  great  normal 
school  of  that  association,  whose  great  importance  to  the  common  weal 

is  well  shadowed  forth  in  the  abbreviated  title.  National  Society 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  future  trainers  of  the  rustic  minds  of  England, 
attending  day  by  day  in  a  chapel  sparkling  with  rich  painted  glass,  and 
chanting  there  the  choral  service  of  the  Church  in  the  sublime  tonaa  of 
the  great  and  good  S.  Gregory. 

"  Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  collect  a  few  of  the  yet  remaining 
germs  of  Churchmanship  in  our  o'er-much  puritanized  land,  and  to 
show  how  already  thdy  are  sprouting  forth,  and  promising  idmndMit 
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fruit.     They  are  meant  to   be  but  specimens    of  a  lai^er  class.'' — 
pp.  48—53. 

Mr.  Hope  then  alludes  to  the  great  exertions  which  our  Ohurch 
has  made  in  her  own  behalf. 

"  I  am  referring  particularly  to  such  great  demonstrations  of  Church 
feeling  as  the  Special  Fund  which  the  National  Society  has  been  col- 
lecting, to  promote  education  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  fund  for  the  endowment  of  Colonial  Bishoprics.  I  do  not  at 
all  pledge  myself  to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  details  or  the  manage- 
ment of  all  or  any  of  these  outbreaks  of  Churchmanship.  All  I  assert 
is,  that  the  spirit  they  show  is  wonderful.  A  few  years  ago  such  things 
would  have  been  unheard  of,  undreamed  of." — p.  55. 

During  the  last  ten  years — ^in  fact,  from  the  moment  when  the 
Church  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  the  State  was  no 
longer  disposed  to  continue  its  support — the  Church  has  been  in 
a  continual  state  of  improvement.  Gigantic  strides  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  direction,  though  their  progress  has  been 
so  slow,  that  we  have  scarcely  noticed  them  as  they  deserved. 
The  woeful  and  unjust  sacrifice  of  ten  bishoprics  of  the  Irish 
Church  *  has  not  crushed  the  energies  of  her  clergy,  who,  amidst 
innumerable  difficulties,  are  continually  increasing  in  numbers, 
learning,  and  ijiety.  The  persecutions  which  that  admirable  body 
of  men  experienced  during  the  "  anti-tithe'*''  agitation,  brought 
out  features  in  their  character  which  the  world  had  hardly  given 
them  credit  for.  Then  was  seen  the  touching  and  ammating 
spectacle  of  most  bitter  poverty  borne  in  patience  and  in  faith ; 
and  Christian  courage  which  did  not  hesitate  to  preach  the  word 
more  freely  as  its  announcement  became  more  perilous.  And  the 
Irish  Church  seemed  to  derive  fresh  energy  from  her  perils.    The 

'  We  designedly  employ  this  term,  notwithstanding  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  declares  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  be  in  future  one  united 
Church.  We  never  have  been  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  same  clause. 
We  cannot  see  that  in  reality  the  Irish  Church  has  been  in  any  respect  more  united 
with  the  English  since  the  union  than  before  it.  It  is  still  perfectly  independent  as  to 
jurisdiction.  It  still  has  its  proper  Prayer-book,  its  peculiar  customs.  Its  convocation 
is  separate  from  those  of  Canterbury  and  York.  As  regards  doctrine  and  general 
discipline,  it  has  akoayt  been  united  with  the  Church  of  England.  On  tlie  whole, 
we  think  the  expression  of  *'  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  as  being 
merely  based  on  Act  of  Parliament,  by  no  means  advisable  to  be  employed.  In 
connexion  with  this  subject,  we  would  ask,  on  what  authority  all  our  modem  Prayer- 
books  profess  on  their  title-pages  to  be  *'  according  to  the  use  of  the  united  Church  rf 
England  and  Ireland  ?"  The  title-page  of  the  book  authorixed  by  the  Act  of  Untformity 
contains  nothing  about  this  **  united"  Church  ;  and  there  positively  is  no  such  thing 
as  "  the  use"  of  the  **  united  Church,"  because,  as  we  have  said,  England  and  Ireland 
still  have  their  respective  *'  uses."  The  Irish  Prayer-book  contains  a  prayer  for  the 
Lord-lieutenant ;  an  office  for  visiting  prisoners  ;  and  a  rubric  concerning  the  time  of 
publishing  banns,  which  are  not  found  in  the  English  Prayer-book.  The  late  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  in  one  of  his  published  Charges,  very  disti^ftly  asserted  the  authority 
of  the  Irish  Prayer-book  in  Ireland. 

f2 
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University  of  Dublin  provided  a  far  more  eflBcient  course  of  train- 
ing for  candidates  for  holy  orders  than  has  as  yet  been  attained 
in  the  English  Universities.  Societies  for  Church-building,  and 
for  providing  additional  curates,  sprang  up  and  flourished.  The 
withdrawal  of  aid  by  Government  from  the  Kildare-street  Educa- 
tion Society,  which  had  given  offence  to  Romanism  by  causing 
the  Bible  to  be  read  in  its  schools,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  Education  Society  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  maintaining  the  religious  education  of  the 
population  attached  to  the  Church.  The  recent  establishment  of 
the  Irish  College  of  St.  Columba,  under  the  auspices  of  the  hier> 
archy  generally,  and  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Primate  of 
Ireland,  furnishes  evidence  of  a  most  cheering  progress  in  the 
right  direction. 

If  we  look  to  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown,  there  is  every  possible  cause  for  thankfulness.  During  a 
period  in  which  the  Government  has  been  withdrawing  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  and  applying  it  to  the  sup- 
port of  Bomanism  and  Dissent;  while  the  lands  assigned  to  the 
Church  at  the  formation  of  the  colonies  have  been  in  part  trans- 
ferred to  other  uses ;— during  such  a  period  of  depression  and 
absolute  discouragement  from  the  temporal  power',  the  colo- 
nial Churches  have  advanced  with  most  rapid  strides.  Their 
episcopate  has  increased  three/old — their  clergy  have  multiplied 
in  nearly  an  equal  ratio.  Churches  and  schools,  and  all  the 
institutions  of  the  Church,  have  arisen  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  black  population  has  been  brought  under 
instruction.  In  India  the  converts  from  heathenism  are  be- 
coming a  great  multitude ;  and  there  is  a  continued  cry  for  help 
to  gather  in  the  harvest  now  ready  for  the  gamer  of  Christ^s 
Church.  In  New  Zealand  a  numerous  people  hias  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  our  missionaries,  and  is  trended  by  the  vigilance 
of  a  bishop,  who,  in  almost  apostolic  poverty,  traverses  on  foot 
the  wilds  of  his  vast  diocese.  In  Australia  and  Tasmania,  pre- 
lates of  saintly  zeal  are  expanding  the  system  of  the  Church 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties ;  ana  wooden  churches  are  rearing 
their  fronts  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  Cathedrals  are 
founded  and  (in  one  case  at  least)  endowed  with  princely  muni- 
ficence. Seminaries,  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
have  been  springing  up ;  and  in  future  the  colonial  clergy  will  be 
chiefly  derived  from  the  population  of  the  colonics  themselves. 
In  some  dioceses  the  clergy  consist,  to  a  great  extent,  of  converts 

'  We  refer  to  the  general  line  of  policy  in  respect  to  the  Colonial  Cburchet  pitrtucd 
by  the  English  governments  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  not  to  that  of  any  paitioK 
lar  political  party. 
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from  various  sects.  Is  there  not  in  all  this  much  to  encourage 
and  to  cheer  l  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  all  cases  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  bishops  in  the  colonies  has  been  found  to  give 
the  most  powerfiil  stimulus  to  the  Church.  There  are,  we  believe, 
few  colonial  bishoprics  which  have  not  been  the  means,  in  a  few 
years,  of  douhling^  and  more  than  doubling,  the  number  of  the 
clergy  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Church-system. 

Look  again  to  England  itself,  and  observe  the  evidences  of  a 
most  stirring  spiritual  life  which  present  themselves  on  every  side. 
Notwithstanding  the  indifference  of  the  Government  in  past  years 
— the  refusal  to  contribute  from  the  national  purse  to  the  un- 
paralleled and  monstrous  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people — 
the  encouragement  extended  to  Romanists  and  other  sectaries 
— the  unvarying  disposition  to  concede  every  thing  to  the  con- 
science of  Dissenters,  and  nothing  to  that  of  Churchmen — not- 
withstanding all  this,  and  much  more,  the  English  Church  has 
never  thriven  so  much  as  within  the  last  ten  years.  More  than 
one  bishop  has  been  permitted  to  consecrate  in  his  own  diocese, 
within  a  few  years,  upwards  of  one  hundred  new  churches. 
Within  a  short  time  the  metropolis  has  received  fifty  churches 
from  one  source  alone — a  first  instalment,  we  trust,  of  what  is 
due  to  her ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  spontaneous 
result  of  the  Churches  own  sense  of  duty.  And  this  example  has 
been  nobly  followed  elsewhere;  though  still  the  deficiency  is  over- 
whelming, and  our  wants  can  never  be  adequately  met  without 
some  more  efficient  aid  than  that  of  mere  voluntary  contributions. 
The  writer  regrets  that  any  impediment  should  have  prevented 
the  Bishop  of  London  from  carrying  his  measure  for  the  sale  of 
property  belonging  to  one  of  the  prebends  of  St.  PaulX  which 
would  alone  have  let  loose,  it  is  beheved,  the  sum  of  200,000^.  for 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  new  Churches  in  the  metropolis. 
A  few  miUions  of  money  applied  in  this  way  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  worth  ten  times  the  amount  to  the  Church  some 
years  hence. 

Although  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  measure  of  borrowing  600,000?. 
from  the  Church's  funds,  and  doling  it  out  in  annual  sums  of 
80,000?.  for  the  next  seventeen  years,  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  large  results ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  view  alto- 
gether. It  IS  valuable  as  embodying  the  sound  principle  that 
the  supply  of  clergy  should  take  precedence  of  the  erection  of 
churches ;  and  it  is  also  valuable  as  giving  effectual  powers  for  the 
division  of  overgrown  parishes,  even  witnout  the  consent  of  their 
incumbents.  It  would  seem  from  a  recent  report,  that  within  the 
last  year  thirty  new  districts  have  been  endowed  under  this  Act ; 
but  we  apprehend  that  several  of  these  districts  already  existed, 
with  their  churches  and  clergy,  though  they  had  not  received 
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regular  endowment,  or  legal  recognition  as  parishes ;  and  that  the 
real  number  of  new  districts,  or  of  absolutely  fresh  strength  given 
to  the  Church,  is  much  less  than  appears  at  first  sight.  In  truth, 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  per  annum — the  interest  of  30,000/. — is 
not  calculated  to  supply  ma^y  endowments  for  clergymen.  We 
confess  that  we  cannot  but  feel  some  surprise,  that  the  advocates 
for  Church  extension  in  parliament  have  sat  down  so  contentedly 
with  such  a  measure.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  extension  of 
the  Church  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  most  rapid ;  and, 
as  regards  the  multiplication  of  churches  and  clergy,  has  left  all 
classes  of  sectarians,  including  Romanists,  very  far  behind. 

And  ^ith  regard  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church,  the  advance  has  not  been  less  striking.  Here, 
again,  the  various  attempts  of  successive  governments  to  esta- 
blish systems  of  education  on  some  vague  basis,  of  which  true 
religion  formed  no  essential  element,  or  their  unwillingness  to 
give  the  Church  that  direction  of  education  which  rightfully 
appertains  to  her,  lias  drawn  fortli  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  h^ 
children  in  a  manner  without  previous  example.  The  funds  of 
the  National  Society  have  rapidly  augmented ;  diocesan  semina- 
ries for  training  schoolmasters  and  mistresses ;  schools  for  the 
middle  classes  of  society ;  and  the  noble  college  of  St.  Mark, 
dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters,  have  been  the 
result  of  the  last  few  years^  labours. 

And  to  come  to  matters  more  purely  ecclesiastical.  It  is 
doubtless  true,  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  resumes  its  energy ;  and  we  may  be  of  opmion 
that  the  progress  has  not  been  what  it  might  have  been ;  but 
still  it  were  gross  injustice  to  deny  that  for  the  last  ten  years  a 
course  of  legislation  has  been  going  on  which  has  corrected  many 
evils.  For  instance,  the  abuses  of  non-residence,  sinecures,  and 
pluralities  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  corrected  by  Acts  of 
I^arliament.  Translations  of  bishops,  the  holding  of  commcn- 
danis,  will  not  in  future  take  place.  We  have  seen  great  prac- 
tical improvements  in  the  cquahzation  of  dioceses  as  to  revenues 
and  duties — the  institution  of  new  archdeaconries — ^the  revival  of 
the  office  of  rural-dean.  Parish-clerks  and  lecturers  will  in 
future  be  more  amenable  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  their 
endowments  will  supply  additional  parochial  clergy.  The  pectin 
liars  (a  relic  of  the  papal  privileges  to  mona.sterie8)  are  about  to 
be  replaced  under  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  no  opposition  has 
Ixjen  offered  to  this  measure.  The  clergy  have  been  made  more 
responsible  to  their  bishops,  and  the  punishment  of  unworthy 
members  has  been  facilitated.  The  universities  have  been  taking 
steps  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy;  and  though  the 
plans  w*hich  have  been  adopted  at  present  are  in  some  aegree 
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defective,  from  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  ajratem  compulsory 
on  all  candidates  for  orders,  and  from  other  causes,  still  it  is 
most  gratifying  to  see  any  movement  towards  improving  the 
education  of  the  clergy. 

And,  again,  what  is  perhaps  more  important  than  all,  the 
bishops  have  been  obliged,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  times, 
to  resume  various  powers  which  had  almost  lain  dormant.  They 
have  been  heard  condemning  doctrines  and  publications  whicn 
they  judged  to  be  unsound.  We  have  seen  one  Visitation,  at 
least,  which  truly  merited  the  name ;  and  in  which  the  episcopal 
power  was  exercised  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  though  in 
one  point  it  failed  of  its  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  uninten- 
tional operation  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  We  have  seen 
Injunctions  issued  on  that  remarkable  occasion.  We  have  seen 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  empire  assembled  in  a  sort  of 
national  synod,  and  commending  to  the  faithful  that  noble  design 
for  the  foundation  of  colonial  bishoprics  from  which  such  blessed 
results  have  followed.  The  sister  Churches  of  America  and  of 
Scotland  have  been  drawn  into  closer  union  with  our  own ;  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  law  on  the  ministrations  of  their 
venerable  clergy  in  England  have  been  partially  removed. 

And  is  it  nothing  to  have  accomplished  all  this  in  ten  years — * 
and  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  without,  and  no  trifling 
measure  of  jealousies  and  divisions  from  within!  Assuredly, 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  deficiency  still  remaining — and 
God  knows  it  is  grievous  enough — there  is  still  a  continual 
struggle — an  unceasing  progress,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
towards  better  things.  Nor  is  the  system  of  our  Church  unat- 
tractive to  minds  which  feel  the  errors  of  other  systems  in  which 
they  have  been  trained.  She  is  continually  receiving  accessions 
of  converts  iVom  Dissent  and  Bomanism.  Within  the  last  year 
six  Boman-Catholic  priests  have  united  themselves  to  her  com- 
munion :  such  conversions  have  been  by  no  means  unfrequent  in 
preceding  years.  As  to  the  number  of  Dissenters  who  have 
entered  the  communion  of  the  Church,  they  are  beyond  calcula- 
tion. The  American  clergy,  and  those  of  some  colonial  dioceses, 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of  them ;  and  one  English 
bishop  recently  stated  that  he  had  under  consideration  appli-f 
cations  from  about  twenty  dissenting  ministers  for  ordinatioiL 
We  have  seen  at  Leeds  and  elsewhere  whole  congregations  of 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Irvingites,  and  other  Dissenters  returning 
to  the  Church.  In  Ireland  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  Ro- 
manists have  been  converted  by  the  assiduous  labours  of  the 
clergy,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  societies,  in  Kerry^ 
Cavan,   Achill,   Dublin,  and  elsewhere;    and  the  progress  oi 
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conversion  is  simply  impeded  by  force  and  intimidation.  Were 
the  Irish  people  really  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  Romanism  would  probably  be,  ere  long,  in  the  mi- 
nority ;  but  the  violent  persecution  to  which  converts  are  liable, 
interposes  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  tmth. 
We  mention  these  facts  to  show,  that  imperfect  as  our  system  is 
in  some  respects,  it  is  not  without  energy,  and  influence,  and 
attractiveness.  If  it  were,  as  some  persons  suggest,  cold  and 
inanimate,  it  could  not  possibly  produce  such  numerous  conver- 
sions, or  engage  the  warm  affections  and  zeal  of  such  multitudes 
of  faithful  and  devoted  adherents  as  it  most  certainly  does. 

And,  again,  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  cannot  but  mark  with  surprise 
and  hopefiilness  the  altered  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  clergy. 
True  it  is  that  secularity  unhappily  exists  in  some  Quarters-^ 
that  imperfect  knowledge,  angry  disputations,  and  negligence  or 
want  of  zeal,  may  be  found  in  too  many  instances ;  but  how  im- 
measurably is  the  general  standard  raised  in  many  points — in 
sanctity  of  Ufe — ^in  the  tone  of  sentiments — in  theological  attain* 
ments — in  the  views  taken  of  the  demands  of  ministerial  duties ! 
It  may  be  that  languor  or  worldliness  exists  in  too  many  cases; 
but  do  we  not  see  multitudes  of  zealous,  devoted,  laborious  clergy- 
men, who  are  wearing  themselves  out  in  the  service  of  their  God 
and  Saviour — actually  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  duties  imposed 
by  nothing  but  their  own  consciences?  The  continued  multiplica- 
tion of  sacred  offices  in  the  Churches ;  including  daily  services, 
weekly  or  monthly  administration  of  the  eucharist,  sermons,  public 
baptisms  and  catechisings ;  the  diligence  manifested  in  visiting  all 
members  of  the  Church,  whether  in  health  or  in  sickness ;  the 
active  superintendence  of  schools,  and  the  religious  instruction 
there  imparted  to  the  young ;  the  continual  and  careful  instruc- 
tion of  candidates  for  confirmation ;  these  are  some  of  the  signs 
of  improvement  which  arrest  the  attention  and  demand  the  grati- 
tude of  every  one  who  has  known  or  heard  of  the  state  of  things 
in  times  when  the  Church  was  apparently  in  greater  temporal 
prosperity  than  now.  Nor  is  the  alteration  less  striking  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  lay  members  of 
the  Church.  Churches  crowded  with  attentive  auditors ;  in- 
creasing attendance  on  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  the 
unexampled  multiplication  of  religious  publications  which  seem  to 
be  absorbing  more  and  more  the  public  attention ;  the  universal 
interest  in  our  religious  controversies,  which  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  many  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  over  religion 
as  a  thing  of  nought ;  these  are  indications  of  life  which  must 
strike  even  the  most  unobservant  amongst  us.    There  is  within 
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us  a  spirit  striving  and  strutting  for  improvement,  which  will  not 
and  cannot  be  repressed.  There  is  an  awakening  of  the  heart — 
a  searching  into  the  causes  and  ends  of  things — a  craving  for  the 
realities  of  that  faith  which  in  its  first  impulses  overcame  the 
world — SL  thirsting  for  the  restoration  of  primitive  fervour,  primi- 
tive severity,  primitive  purity.  Religion  and  its  ministers  are  no 
longer  laughed  to  scorn  by  public  men.  It  is  felt  that  they  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  and  the  reverence  of  the  nation. 
It  is  felt  that  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  laity  will  take  their 
part  side  by  side  with  their  pastors ;  and  that  when  the  Church 
is  threatened,  or  its  vital  interests  compromised,  no  ministerial 
influence,  no  paily  motives  can  resist  the  awakened  energies 
of  the  Church.  And  what  do  we  see  amidst  all  this?  Has 
this  wonderful  progress  generated  pride  or  self-confidence !  Is 
the  Church  unconscious  of  her  defects,  and  unwilling  to  amend 
them  I  Far  from  it ;  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  never,  since 
the  Reformation,  has  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  been  more  alive 
to  her  deficiencies ;  and  never,  we  will  add,  from  her  supreme 
pastors  down  to  her  very  humblest  members,  more  willing  to 
amend  them.  What  has  been  done  by  our  hierarchy,  ought  to  be 
to  us  a  proof  that  they  are  willing  to  meet  and  go  adong  with  the 
Church  in  her  desires  for  better  things.  Free  discussion  is  not 
prohibited ;  suggestions,  if  offered  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Church,  and  not  in  themselves  palpably  absurd,  are  attended  to  ; 
and  where  they  appear,  on  examination,  to  be  wise  and  season- 
able, they  are,  in  some  way,  acted  on.  We  do  not  advocate  the 
propriety  of  depending  solely  on  the  hierarchy  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  towards  improvements.  It  is  for  them,  not  only  to 
introduce  such  reforms  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  but  to 
decide  on  proposals  made  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  the 
Church.  We  are  only  anxious  to  express  our  opinion,  that,  on 
the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  clergy  and  laity  will  be  sup- 
ported by  their  prelates  in  effecting  the  necessary  reforms.  The 
noble  plan  for  establishing  colonial  bishoprics  ought  alone  to 
inspire  no  inconsiderable  hope  for  the  future,  embodying  as  it 
does  such  invaluable  features  as  the  influence  of  the  Church  in 
the  appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  moderate  amount  of  income 
assigned  to  the  newly-appointed  prelates.  May  this  be  the  har- 
binger of  some  equaUy  grand  and  memorable  plan  for  multiplying 
the  number  of  sees  in  England,  on  a  scale  of  equal  moderation  as 
regards  their  endowments ! 

We  have  referred  to  all  these  well-known  facts,  not  with  the 
object  of  promoting  any  of  that  spirit  of  self-satisfaction,  or  spi- 
ritual arrogance,  which  is  so  unjustly  attributed  to  Anglo- 
Catholicism  by  its  opponents.     Our  object  has  been  simply  to 
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encourage  and  stimulate,  not  to  excite  vain  confidence.  If  ive 
have  been  so  far  blessed,  it  has  only  been  through  a  senfie  of  oar 
deficiencies,  and  very  strenuous  efibrts  for  their  removal ;  and 
what  has  been  done  should  only  make  us  more  earnest  and  per* 
severing  (though  without  fretfulness  or  discontent)  to  aocompliah 
the  remainder  of  the  work  before  us. 

And  here  it  becomes  our  duty  to  notice  some  of  the  defects 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  works  before  us,  and  in  other  publi- 
cations of  the  day ;  and  the  plans  which  have  been  suggested  for 
their  removal. 

These  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  The 
defective  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  2.  The  want  of 
discipline  as  regards  offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his 
Church.  3.  The  absence  of  any  legislative  power  in  the  Church 
herself,  and  her  dependence  on  the  State.  4.  The  general  feeble- 
ness of  our  system — its  want  of  practical  influence  on  the  defgy 
and  laity. 

1.  Mr.  Gresley  has  observed  with,  we  fear,  too  much  tmtli, 
that  in  many  of  our  National  Schools  the  effect  of  the  training  is 
not  to  produce  those  habits  of  reverence  which  ought  to  be  the 
immediate  results  of  a  Christian  education.  In  imusion  to  the 
prevalent  *^  irreverence  in  public  worship,^^  to  which  he  traces,  in 
a  great  degree,  *^the  failure^  of  our  attempts  to  educate  the 
lower  classes  in  our  National  Schools,  he  observes : 

"  They  [the  children  at  National  Schools]  shall  be  brought  up  in  the 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  most  difficult 
questions,  and  prove  all  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  appropriate  texts; 
yet  they  shall  have  no  reverence, — their  masters  are  not  reverent— their 
parents  are  not  reverent — they  see  no  reverence  when  they  go  to  Church 
— the  service  is  not  reverent — there  is  no  reality  in  it.  It  is,  to  ap« 
pearance,  a  mere  form  ;  not  an  assembly  of  Christians  really  worship- 
ping their  God  and  Saviour  in  spirit  and  in  truth It  is  to  no 

purpose  that  they  are  taught  by  their  pastor  and  schoolmaster  to  repeat 
the  responses  in  Church,  if  they  observe  that  their  elders  are  taking  no 
part  with  them,  &c." — pp.  179,  180. 

Of  course,  our  system  of  education  in  National  and  Sunday 
Schools,  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  evils  producea 
by  the  examples  of  parents  and  others  who  have  no  particubur 
connexion  with  it ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that,  as  regards  epiritual 
and  moral  training^  there  is  an  immense  deficiency  in  that  system. 
We  do  not  see  any  effective  provision  for  such  training:  the 
intellect  is  indeed  cultivated ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Catechism  is  imparted  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  there  are 
higher  lessons  still,  which  are  but  too  seldom  learnt.    Now  it  isi 
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of  course,  true,  that  the  Church,  through  her  ministers,  is  directly 
responsible,  within  her  own  sphere,  for  the  inculcation  of  such 
lessons;  but  this  does  not  relieve  the  managers  of  religious 
education  from  the  obligation  of  making  it,  to  the  very  extent  of 
their  means  and  opportunities,  actually  rdigious,  it  is  their 
urgent  duty  to  see,  that  the  direct  agents  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion be  themselves  under  the  influence  of  religion,  as  far  as  may 
be  judged  by  man ;  and  that  instructions  should  be  given,  not 
merely  of  a  doctrinal  or  historical,  but.  of  a  strictly  moral  and 
devotional  character.  If  we  are  to  impart  a  religious  education 
— an  education  which  is  really  to  make  our  people  Christians  and 
Churchmen — we  must  make  the  intellectual  p^  of  religion  sub- 
ordinate to  the  moral,  which  is  certainly  too  little  the  case  at 
present.  We  are  far  indeed  from  approving  of  the  suggestions 
of  writers  like  Mr.  Ward,  who  point  out  the  system  adopted  in 
Boman  Catholic  seminaries  for  our  imitation;  but  assuredly, 
every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  observe  the  working  of  our 
National  School  s}rstem,  must  feel  that  much, — ^very  much  remains 
to  be  done  towards  making  this  system  a  really  religious  one ; 
and  we  would  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  press  this  all-im- 
portant subject  on  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  National 
Society,  confident  as  we  are,  that  they  are  sincerely  desirous  to 
make  that  system  all  that  it  professes  to  be,  and  all  that  the 
Church  has  a  right  to  demand  from  it.  Might  it  not  be  possible, 
we  would  ask,  to  select  books  of  piety  and  devotion  which  the 
Masters  of  National  Schools  should  be  required  to  read  aloud  at 
certain  times  I  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  introduce  short  devo- 
tional exercises  in  prescribed  forms  at  various  hours  ?  We  think 
that  the  introduction  of  such  exercises  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  instruction,  while  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  make 
salutary  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all  concerned  in  them. 
And  over-burdened  as  the  clergy  are,  with  constant  attendance  on 
their  flocks,  we  think  that  they  cannot  justly  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  the  deficiencies  alluded  to.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
whether  the  National  Society  cannot  more  perfectly  promote  its 
own  objects,  before  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  which  so  many 
amongst  us  seem  to  have  already  reached;  that  the  religious 
education  of  the  poor  can  only  be  attained  by  the  revival  of  con- 
ventual institutions. 

Mr.  Sewell  very  ably  pleads  for  the  revival  of  such  institutions, 
in  the  work  which  we  have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
a  work  replete,  we  need  not  say,  with  high  philosophy,  and  the 
purest  principles  of  Christian  morality.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

*'  The  time  even  now  may  come,  when,  as  Christian  Englishmen 
tnrn  their  eyes  upon  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  left  in  our 
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manufacturing  districts  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  some  few  will 
be  found  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  undertake 
ing,  in  some  portion,  the  work  of  education.  It  is  possible  to  inaagine 
that  these  may  arise,  not  among  the  less  instructed  and  refined  classes, 
but  among  the  most  gifted  and  learned.  ...  It  is  possible,  that  sudi 
minds,  roused  by  Christian  zeal,  and  disciplined  by  the  Catholic  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Church,  may  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  their 
bishop,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school ;  may  request  his  advice  and 
superintendence  in  framing  rules  to  regulate  their  own  domesdc  life, 
and  their  system  of  education — that  they  may  wish  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  a  simple  fare,  a  humble  dress,  a  plain  unomamented  abode,  in  which 
Divine  worship  alone  shall  be  invested  with  any  thing  like  splendour, 
and  a  strict  and  regulated  economy  in  all  that  relates  to  their  personal 
enjoyment — that  living  together  at  a  common  board  and  under  a  com- 
mon roof,  they  should  desire  to  submit  themselves  to  one  superior  head, 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  obligation  of  certain  defined  mles 
.  .  .  that  they  should  desire  that  the  worship  of  the  Church,  morning 
and  evening,  and  any  other  domestic  assemblages  for  the  same  parpose 
which  the  bishop  might  approve,  should  form  a  regular  part  of  their 
daily  occupation — that  for  this  purpose  they  should  obtiun  his  permis- 
sion to  raise  a  chapel  within  their  precincts,  as  almost  their  first  woik 
— that  they  should  then  distribute  among  themselves,  or  rather  accept, 
at  the  distribution  of  their  head,  the  various  parts  of  education,  each 
taking  that  portion  which  best  accorded  with  his  own  talents,  and  all 
uniting  to  infuse  into  the  system  an  elevated  devotion  and  zeal — that 
they  should  then  receive  the  children  of  the  poor  to  be  instructed  as 
gratuitously  as  it  was  possible  .  .  .  that,  resolving  to  educate  all  their 
young  in  the  full  unmutilated  creed  of  a  Catholic  Christian,  and  to 
reverence,  as  God  has  commanded.  His  Church  and  His  ministers,  as 
well  as  His  written  word ;  and  knowing  also  that  a  school  is  no  fit 
place  of  proselytism,  and  that  even  to  proselytise  children  against  the 
will  or  the  opinion  of  their  parents  is  an  unauthorized  assumption  of 
responsibility,  and  if  not  wholly  futile,  is  yet  pregnant  with  mischief; 
they  should  refuse  to  charge  themselves  with  the  care  of  any  children 
who  were  not  really  members  of  the  Catholic  Church — that  in  this  way 
they  should  be  able  to  exhibit  in  its  fulness  the  nature  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  by  the  life  of  a  community  of  Catholic  Christians ;  and  to  rear 
up  another  generation,  not  in  a  vague  and  frigid  morality,  withoot  warm 
aflfections  or  definite  truth,  but  in  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  to 
their  mother  Church.  It  is  no  idle  speculation  to  suppose,  that  such  a 
spectacle  in  itself  would  diffuse  round  it  an  extraordinary  influence  for 
good  ;  that  it  would  attract  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  would  win  them  to 
truth,  would  conciliate  the  respect  of  all,  would  obtain  from  Christian 
benevolence  all  necessary  funds.  .  .  .  One  instance  given — and  sacfa 
a  system  once  established — and  imitation  would  be  easy;  and  though 
with  our  present  manufacturing  principles,  even  the  extension  of  the  plan 
could  do  little  to  ameliorate  many  of  its  miseries,  some  real  and  solid 
prospect  would  be  opened  of  educating,  when  education  was  attempted, 
as  Christians  should  be  educated.    A  hired  schoolmasteri  a  committee 
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of  householders,  the  single  arm  for  a  hundred  children,  the  admixture 
of  sects,  the  stinted  religious  instruction,  the  rare  visits  from  the  clergy, 
already  burdened  with  their  peculiar  ministerial  offices,  the  absence  of 
love,  of  sympathy,  of  reverence,  of  any  sense  of  the  presence  or  nature 
of  the  Church — circumstances  which,  more  or  less,  prevail  in  our  pre- 
sent National  Schools — ^all  these  thoughts  deaden  and  discourage  our 
Christian  zeal,  when  called  on  to  aid  in  such  a  work.'* — pp.  392 — 395. 

In  recommending  the  formation  of  such  institutions,  Mr.  Sewell 
is  very  far  from  expressing  any  approbation  of  the  monastic  system 
properly  so  called. 

"  Monasticism,"  he  says,  "  was  guilty  of  sins,  which  in  such  a  system 
need  find  no  place.  It  withdrew  itself  from  episcopal  control.  It 
gathered  together  bodies  of  men,  not  for  practical  duties,  but  for 
abstract  retirement,  in  which  meditation  often  sunk  into  indolence, 
and  devotion  became  fanaticism,  and  self-sacrifice  fostered  pride.  It 
accumulated  wealth  for  selfish  enjoyment,  till  it  generated  an  undue 
temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  It  gathered  round  self- 
formed  centres,  distinct  from,  and  disturbing  the  territorial  divisions 
of  the  Church,  till  religious  orders  became  gigantic  and  independent 
communities,  overpowering  the  regular  ministry  of  the  Church,  and 
awing  even  the  state.  It  attached  itself  to  a  foreign  infiuence,  and 
thus  made  even  religion  an  act  of  treason.  Being  grounded  on  self-will 
and  caprice,  and  removed  from  external  control,  it  split  itself  and  tore 
the  Church  into  factions  and  feuds.  And  it  enslaved  its  members  by 
vows — vows  of  celibacy,  vows  of  poverty,  vows  of  profession  for  life — 
engagements  both  contrary  to  Christian  liberty  and  stumbling-blocks 
to  the  conscience,  and  often  temptations  to  crime — which  superseded 
the  dispensations  of  Providence — which  broke  up  the  family  life — 
which  endeavoured  to  form  an  artificial  world  for  the  growth  of  Chris- 
tian virtues,  different  from  the  creation  of  God — and  which  enabled  a 
foreign  power  to  wield,  with  enormous  strength,  an  engine  for  the 
subjection  of  the  empire,  and  the  disruption  of  the  ties  of  loyalty." 
pp.  395,  396. 

We  are  sure  that  eveiy  enlightened  churchman  would  hail  the 
institution  of  societies  such  as  Mr.  Sewell  describes,  purified  from 
the  various  evils  of  the  monastic  system ;  but  it  is  evident,  we 
think,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  they  will  not  be  very 
easily  called  into  existence,  or  become  so  numerous  as  to  under- 
take the  education  of  our  poor  generally.  We  must  therefore  rely 
on  the  National  Society ;  and  most  earnestly  do  we  hope,  that  its 
managers  may  speedily  open  their  eyes  to  the  imperative  necessity 
for  giving  a  more  decidedly  religious  character  to  its  institutions. 

Were  it  possible  to  carry  mto  effect  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Matthison  has  suggested  in  his  very  interesting  pamphlet,  en- 
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titled  '^  How  can  the  Church  educate  the  people,^  i.  e.  to  found 
and  endow  Diocesan  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters, 
on  the  model  of  St.  Mark^s  CoUege,  Chelsea,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Society,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  step  towards 
the  improvements  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Institutions 
in  which  the  most  desening  and  well-disposed  amongst  our  middle 
and  lower  classes,  should  be  brought,  as  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
at  St.  Mark's,  in  contact  with  tne  fully-developed  system  of  the 
English  Church,  and  subjected  to  a  religious  and  moral  discipline 
which  should  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  education  im- 

Earted  there,  would  inaeed  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Church.  A 
ody  of  pupils  thus  trained  would  not  only  furnish  our  schools  with 
instructors  of  the  very  best  description,  but  might  even,  as  is 
suggested  in  the  able  pamphlet  referred  to,  become  the  means  of 
supplying  our  Church  with  what  is  so  much  needed  at  present, 
men  of  mexpensive  habits,  who  might,  either  as  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands,  or  deacons  at  home,  aid  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Oospel.  Most  earnestly  do  we  wish  to  see  the  adoption  of  some 
such  plan,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary  the  aid  of  many  active,  and  zeiuous,  and  religious 
minds,  which  are  at  present  absorbed  by  Dissent ;  while  it  would 
render  our  system  even  theoretically  more  perfect,  by  linking 
it  more  closely  with  those  classes  of  society  which  it  is  our  prin- 
cipal duty  to  influence  and  to  guide — we  mean,  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  society. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  would  further  remark,  that 
most  of  the  deficiency  which  we  have  to  lament  in  the  spiritual 
training  of  the  poor,  arises  from  the  disuse  of  catechising,  or  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often  conducted.  Sut  here 
the  Church  has  the  remedy  in  her  own  hands  to  a  great  extent. 
The  bishops  have  it  in  their  power  to  urge  and  enforce  this  duty 
on  the  clergy,  and  to  examine  into  its  execution  in  their  visita- 
tions, which,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  many  persons 
would  rejoice  to  see  parochial  instead  of  general.  Thai  catechising 
could  not  surely  be  considered  as  deserving  the  name,  which  should 
dwell  solely  on  the  intellectual  aspect  of  Christianity,  and  omit 
to  enforce  the  weighty  branches  of  moral  duty  by  the  most  solemn 
and  serious  admonitions.  The  duty  of  prayer, — of  reverence  to 
Divine  things, — the  nature  of  sin, — in  short,  the  principal  parts 
of  Christian  morals,  should  always  be  included  m  catechetical 
instructions;  and  much,  very  much,  midit  be  effected  in  bringing 
out  such  instructions  more  fully,  by  exhortations  and  injunctions 
from  our  spiritual  governors. 

2.  But  we  turn  to  another  branch  of  our  defects,  and  one  in 
which  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  Church  are,  perhaps. 
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quite  as  deeply  concerned  as  in  that  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering— the  want  of  discipUns. 

The  almost  total  desuetude  into  which  the  powers  of  the 
Church  have  fallen,  in  reference  to  the  canonical  censure  of  those 
amongst  its  members  who  have  been  guilty  of  public  offences 
against  the  law  of  God,  and  who  remain  impenitent,  has,  for  a 
long  time,  been  a  most  grievous  stumbling-block,  not  only  to 
dissenters  from  the  Church,  but  to  her  own  members.  The  evil 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  till  it  has  at  length  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  this  branch  of  power  (we  should  rather  say  of  solemn 
duty)  has  become  all  but  extinct.  We  refer  to  the  valuable,  but 
most  melancholy  pages  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  work,  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article,  for  the  history  of  the  changes 
by  which  this  most  lamentable  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about.  The  system  of  the  Church  of  England  supposes  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  discipline  as  one  of  its  necessary  elements.  It 
appears  in  the  Ordination  services,  where  bishops  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  its  exercise.  It  is  recognized  in  the  Articles,  and 
carefully  provided  for  in  the  Canons,  as  it  has  been  in  the  canons 
of  all  Churches,  even  from  the  beginning.  But,  in  practice,  it 
has  almost  perished.  This  has  been  caused  chiefly  by  its  con- 
nexion with  the  existing  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  which  the  ex- 
pense of  proceedings,  and  the  admixture  of  secular  business, 
together  with  the  absence  of  that  religiam  character  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  any  tribunal  for  the  judgment  of  offences 
against  the  law  of  God,  have  acted  as  most  serious  impediments ; 
while  the  legislature  has  cramped  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  annexed  civil  penalties  and  disabilities  to  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  which,  though  well  intended  in  the 
first  instance,  have  tended  to  clog  and  to  destroy  the  action  of 
that  power  which  they  were  intended  to  sustain. 

The  result,  however,  is  such  as  may  well  cause  alaiin  amongst 
all  true  members  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  light  cause  which  can 
have  drawn  from  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  than  whom  a  more 
faithful  and  devoted  minister  of  that  Church  does  not  exist,  such 
expressions  as  the  following,  when,  in  allusion  to  the  rules  of 
Holy  Scripture,  on  the  subject  of  discipline,  he  says  : — 

"  Here  is  a  rule  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the* Corinthian  Church. 
The  Church  is  the  selfsame  body  whieh  she  was  from  the  first,  and  she 
cannot  therefore  inherit  the  advantages  with  which  our  Lord  endowed 
her,  unless  she  acts  upon  the  rules  which  He  delivered  to  her.  In 
what  respect,  then,  does  the  Church  of  England  conform  to  this  rule  of 
Apostolic  times?  Like  Corinth,  commercial,  wealthy,  and  luxurious, 
our  cities  contain  too  many  notoriously  contaminated  with   Gentile 
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crimes.  But  do  we  ever  hear  of  public  sentence  against  such  offender!  f 
From  year*s  end  to  year's  end,  is  any  one  separated  by  formal  decree 
from  the  Christian  kingdom  ?  Surely  the  Church  has  never  heard  of 
the  affectionate  yet  earnest  expostulation  of  the  Apostle." — pp.  4*  5« 

Archdeacon  R.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Sewell  both  urge  the 
necessity  for  removing  from  excommunication  the  temporal  penal- 
ties at  present  attaching  to  it.     The  latter  says : — 

'*  In  this  complicated  state,  it  is  presumptuous  to  do  more  than  sug- 
gest certain  principles  for  enquiry — and  here,  also,  to  assert  only  one 
general  duty,  that  of  returning  in  faith  and  humility  to  the  old  path« 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  Heaven  has  marked  out. 

'*  But  the  following  questions  may  be  hazarded : — 

"1.  Is  there  any  power  on  earth  which  can  lawfully  prohibit  the 
Church  from  the  right  possessed  by  every  religious  community,  of 
maintaining  her  own  terms  of  communion,  and  of  excluding  from  it 
members  who  are  obnoxious  to  her  ? 

'*  2.  Can  she  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  recommending,  and  of 
enforcing,  under  pain  of  exclusion,  penitential  discipline  upon  offenders 
within  her  pale,  who  voluntarily  submit  to  her  correcting  hand  T 

'*  3.  When  she  has  once  excluded  cqntumacious  offenders,  are  they 
not  entirely  free  from  her  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  not  amenable  to 
her  punishments  ? 

"  4.  Can  the  state  properly  punish  members  of  the  Church  for  spiri- 
tual offences,  except  as  administering  the  chastisements,  and  acting  in 
the  name  and  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Church  ? 

**  5.  Properly  speaking,  does  the  Church  inflict  any  punishment 
whatever  but  excommunication,  except  for  the  purpose  of  correction, 
and  upon  voluntary  penitents,  when  the  arm  of  the  State  is  not 
required  ? 

**  6.  If  excommunication,  and  the  dread  of  it,  have  no  efficacy  to 
bring  minds  to  repentance,  can  the  civil  arm  do  more  by  any  terrors, 
than  induce  a  reluctant  and  hypocritical  continuance  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  admonitions  of  the  Church 
itself? 

**  7.  And  does  it  not  follow,  that,  before  excommunication,  the  State 
cannot  wisely  interfere  to  support  the  arm  of  the  Church  in  inflicting 
her  corrections,  or  in  exhibiting  her  threats,  and  that  after  excommu- 
nication it  cannot  deal  with  offences  as  spiritual,  or  with  members 
excluded  from  the  Church,  as  if  the  Church  had  any  right  over  them  ? 

"If  these  suggestions  are  true,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  statesman 
at  once  to  detach  from  the  spiritual  excommunication  every  temporal 
punishment  and  forfeit  now  attached  to  it." — pp.  380,  381. 

The  whole  subject,  we  think,  requires  more  thought  and  ex- 
amination than  has  yet  been  bestowed  on  it.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  existing  evil;   but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  see  the  best 
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remedies.  We  agree  with  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  that  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  courts  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  exercise 
of  discipline.  Their  business  (and  a  very  important  one  it  is) 
has  come  to  refer  almost  wholly  to  testamentary  and  matrimonial 
causes,  which  may  very  properly  be  left  to  them ;  but  they  have 
been  wholly  inefficient  in  regard  to  matters  of  discipline,  which 
have  long  ceased,  in  fact,  to  come  under  their  cognizance.  But, 
admitting  this,  we  doubt  whether  the  Church  is  yet  so  fully 
informed  on  this  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  determine  what  ought 
to  be  done — what  tribunals  should  be  instituted  or  revived  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  what  rules  their  proceedings  should  be 
managed.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  earnestly  wish,  if  pos- 
sible, to  see  this  branch  of  jurisdiction  invested  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  by  its  being  administered  immediately  by  the  bishops 
themselves,  as  it  was  in  primitive  times ;  and  for  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  we  would  urge  the  propriety  of  largely  augment- 
ing the  number  of  bishops.  In  whatever  hands,  however,  the  ex- 
ercise of  discipline  may  be  placed — ^whether  in  those  of  bishops, 
or  archdeacons,  or  rural  chapters — it  is  plain  that  some  mode  of 
proceeding  would  have  to  be  adopted  more  compendious  and  less 
expensive  than  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  We  have  yet 
to  examine  with  care  the  system  which  prevailed  before  the  in- 
stitution of  ecclesiastical  courts  and  chancellors  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  to  ascertain  what  improvements  might  be  intro- 
duced ;  and  we  have  to  enquire  also  how  far  the  actual  powers  of 
bishops  extend  in  their  Visitations.  We  apprehend  tnat  there 
are  powers  in  this  respect  dormant  at  this  moment,  which  might, 
if  properly  investigated  and  acted  on,  go  far  towards  reviving 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  We  apprehend  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  bishop  from  holding  a  visitation  of  any  particular 
parish  in  his  diocese,  receiving  presentments,  hearing  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes,  and  pronouncing  ecclesiastical  censures.  But  how 
far  a  bishop  is  obliged  to  follow  the  rules  of  proceeding  cus- 
tomary in  other  ecclesiastical  courts — how  far  he  is  at  liberty  to 
enact  new  rules,  and  to  diminish  expenses — how  fai*  he  may  ex- 
ercise this  office  by  any  deputy  but  his  chancellor — ^these,  and 
many  kindred  questions,  require  more  light  than  is  thrown  on 
them  by  the  common  works  on  ecclesiastical  law.  We  could, 
therefore,  wish  that  the  whole  subject  were  more  thoroughly 
sifted  than  it  has  yet  been,  and  that  the  Church  might  be  put  in 
possession  of  information  and  of  documents  in  reference  to  the 
judgment  of  offenders  against  the  law  of  God,  collected  with  the 
same  care  and  diligence  as  those  which  distinguish  Mr.  Dansey''s 
admirable  work  on  Rural  Deans.  We  doubt  not  that  were  the 
Church  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  there  would  be  a  general 
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disposition  to  act  on  that  information.  At  present  we  are  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  defective  system  ;  but  we  do  not  oistinctly  see  our  way 
to  improvement.  Mr.  Dansey  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  thai 
the  pubUcation  of  his  work  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the  office  of 
rural-dean  in  all  parts  of  the  Church ;  and  here  we  rejoice  to 
observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  recently  authorized  the 
assembling  of  rural-chapters  for  conference  on  the  practical  dis- 
charge of  ministerial  duties.  How  great  would  be  the  honour 
attendant  on  such  an  exposition  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
practice  of  the  Church,  with  reference  to  disciplinSj  as  m%rht 
enable  her  to  resume  this  important  branch  of  her  duties  ! 

3.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  Church  requires 
some  other  mode  of  legislation  on  ecclesiastical  matters  than  that 
which  now  exists.  On  this  point  we  believe  that  almost  all 
Churchmen  arc  unanimous.  Putting  out  of  sight  the  positiTe 
scandal  which  is  caused  by  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  conceded 
to  Parliament  in  such  matters,  and  the  arguments  built  on  it  taj 
Romanists  and  Dissenters,  and  by  those  who  are  disafiected  to 
the  Church,  which  have  the  effect  of  causing  disturbance  to  many 
conscientious  persons, — putting,  we  say,  such  things  out  of  sigfat« 
it  is  clear  that  there  are  many  questions  which  it  is  of  the  utmoat 
importance  to  the  Church  to  have  settled, — many  improvements 
and  alterations  which  it  would  be  de8iral3le  to  mtroduce, — but 
which  could  not,  without  ^at  impropriety,  be  brought  beibre 
Parliament,  comprising  as  it  does  many  members  who  are  not  in 
communion  with  the  Church,  and  who  are  wholly  unlikely  to 
treat  such  subjects  with  ordinary  respect  or  consideration.  But 
on  this  subject  we  have  elsewhere  spoken  more  at  large :  it  need 
only  therefore  be  added  here,  that  if  the  Church  hsrself  were 
thoroughly  united  in  seeking  the  revival  of  synods — if  she  could 
more  clearly  see  her  way  in  this  important  question,  we  do  not 
doubt  that  a  remedy  would  be  speedily  found.  It  is  not>  we  are 
persuaded,  the  reluctance  of  the  State  which  constitutes  the  real 
impediment,  but  the  divided  opinion  of  the  Church ;  and  when 
this  is  no  longer  so,  (as  we  may  trust  will  be  the  case  ere  long, 
after  full  discussion,)  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  synodical  assemblies,  and  the  rapid  revival  of  discipline. 

4.  It  is,  doubtless,  in  some  degree  to  this  disuse  of  ecclesi- 
astical synods  that  we  may  trace  the  decline  of  discipline  in  the 
Church  generally  during  the  middle  ages.  The  prelates  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  main-springs  oi  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system,  became  remiss  in  their  spiritual  duties,  and  were  involved 
in  secular  cares :  and  hence  the  bands  of  unity  and  obedience 
relaxed,  and  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  which 
were  directed  against  heretics  and  schismatics,  became  uneasy 
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and  divided ;  and  the  abuses  as  wdl  as  the  benefits  of  the  Refor- 
mation found  ample  materials  on  which  to  work.  Nor  have  we 
ever  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the  evil  effects  of  mediseval 
laxity.  The  episcopal  o£5ce  has  been  in  part  devolved  in  the 
course  of  ages  on  archdeacons  and  rural-deans;  in  part,  on 
chancellors  of  dioceses ;  in  part,  on  parliaments :  and  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  office  itself  has  suffered  in  influence !  It  is 
not  temporal  rank,  or  ample  endowments,  or  patronage,  which 
confers  on  a  prelacy  its  highest  powers  for  good.  It  is  the 
vigorous  discharge  of  the  highest  mission  which  human  beings 
can  receive — the  care  of  human  souls.  The  episcopal  office  is 
essentially  pastoral.  We  need  not  look  b^ond  the  office  for  the 
consecration  of  bishops  to  discover  this.  It  is  to  the  more  prac- 
tical development  of  this  truth  that  we  should  look  for  the  cure 
of  all  that  disorganization  which  to  so  lamentable  an  extent 
exists  amongst  us.  We  should  wish  to  see — ^and  surely  there  is 
no  reason  to  despair  of  seeing  it — we  should  wish  to  see  a  pre- 
lacy, not  merely  dischai^ng  its  ordinary  duties  of  confirmation, 
ordination,  institution  to  benefices,  supervision  of  the  clergy,  and 
attendance  on  parliament,  but  assuming  the  whole  of  that  pastoral 
character  which  the  Church  invests  it  with :  labouring  by  assi- 
duous preaching  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  visiting  diligently 
each  single  pansh,  and  examining  its  spiritual  condition ;  admo- 
nishing the  negligent ;  praising  the  diligent ;  punishing  the 
wicked ;  receiving  the  penitent ;  administering  advice  to  the 
ignorant;  strengthening  the  infirm;  becoming  the  source  of 
energy  and  of  obedience  to  all,  both  high  and  low,  clergy  and 
laity,  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  Give  us  such  a  prelacy,  or 
rather  let  God  give  it  to  us,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  our 
defects,  and  our  divisions,  and  all  our  evils,  would  soon  vanish 
away  I  If  the  Church  could  really  feel  what  is  the  responsibility 
and  the  extent  of  the  episcopal  office,  it  would  at  once  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  grand  defects  in  our  present  sys- 
tem is  the  inadequacy  of  the  number  of  our  bishops  to  the  amount 
of  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Church ;  and  that  while  this 
defect  continues,  the  Church  can  never  be  perfectly  united,  or 
effective  for  the  great  objects  for  which  she  exists.  And  could 
we  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  how  trifling  and  insignificant  would 
seem  to  us  all  questions  about  temporal  rank,  or  privileges,  or 
endowments,  or  seats  in  legislative  assemblies,  in  comparison  with 
the  grand  object  of  promoting  the  spiritual  efficiency  and  wnity  of 
the  Church  of  Christ !  We  should  be  willing  to  see  poor  bishops, 
rich  in  faith  and  good  works ;  confident  that  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  j^titude  of  all  faithful  Christians  would  give  to  their 
ministrations  a  spiritual  efficacy,  a  force,  a  grandeur,  in  com- 
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parison  with  which  all  the  advantages  derived  from  mere  temporal 
advantages  would  shrink  into  nothing. 

With  such  sentiments  it  is  needless  to  aay  with  what  pleasure 
we  have  read  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Sewell'*s  work,  where, 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  statesman  in  reference  to 
the  Church,  he  remarks,  that 

"  A  Christian  statesman  would  .  .  .  endeavour  to  supply  its  wants  by 
all  the  influence  which  he  could  legitimately  exert  in  such  a  cause.  .  .  • 
When  his  eye  turned  upon  her  bishops,  and  then  reverted  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  seen  them  multiplied 
in  every  direction,  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  mother  country,  till  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  were  placed  effectually  under  episcopal  nur* 
ture  and  control.  The  erection  of  the  British  empire  into  a  Patriarch- 
ate,  if  this  could  be  effected  consistently  with  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Church  ;  the  elevation  of  the  present  bishoprics  to  the  dignity  of  metro- 
politans— either  the  subdivision  of  the  present  sees,  or  the  creation  of 
suffragan  bishops ;  the  appointment  of  coadjutors  to  administer  a  dio« 
cese  in  the  sickness  of  its  diocesan — if,  indeed,  this  would  be  needed 
when  bishoprics  were  diminished  in  size,  and  the  number  of  them 
increased  ...  all  this  might  be  contemplated  by  a  statesman  who  loved 
his  Lord  and  Master  more  than  he  was  jealous  of  his  Master's  Church. 
It  would  trench  upon  no  principle  of  toleration,  would  infringe  no 
right  of  dissent,  could  raise  no  cavil  worthy  of  reply.  Little  beyond 
this  would  be  needed  but  funds,  and  funds  never  were  wanUng  to 
accomplish  a  Christian  work,  nobly  conceived  in  zeal,  and  faithfullj 
executed  in  obedience." — pp.  383,  384. 

It  seems  indeed  to  be  more  and  more  generally  felt,  that  a  large 
increase  in  the  Episcopate  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church.  vVe  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  advocated  th» 
measure  at  greater  length  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  of  the  con- 
current testimony  afforded  by  the  publications  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  amongst  many  other  similar  indications  of 
general  agreement  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lathbury,  in  his  inte- 
resting pamphlet  on  the  revival  of  suffragan  bishops  \  has  stated, 
that  **  the  vast  majority  of  the  Anglican  Clergy,  .  .  .  who  are 
determined  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  by  the  Church,** 
entertain  views  similar  to  those  which  he  has  expressed.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  grave  objections  to  the  revival 
of  this  order ;  but  if  no  better  remedy  could  be  found,  we  doubt 
not  that  even  this  measure  would  be  thankfully  accepted.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  th2  much  disputed  question  of  the  Welsh  bishoprics. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  an  almost  insurmountable  repug- 

*  A  Letter  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  on  the 
Restoration  of  SufiVagan  Bishops.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Lathbury,  M.A.   Parker,  London. 
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nance  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  of  some  justly-venerated 
prelates,  to  reverse  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  by  Parliament,  in  reference  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Welsh  diocese  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
See  of  Manchester.  But  we  would  suggest,  that  the  objects  of 
the  Welsh  Church  might  possibly  be  more  easily  attained,  if  they 
could  be  combined  with  some  general  measure  for  extending  the 
episcopate.  If  a  large  addition  were  made  to  the  number  of 
sees  in  general,  the  claims  of  Wales  would  assuredly  be  attended 
to  in  the  very  first  instance.  It  may  be,  that  she  would  have  to 
remain  content  with  a  bishopric  slenderly  endowed,  and  without 
any  seat  in  Parliament ;  but  we  are  sure  that  these  would  not 
form  any  material  objections  in  the  mind  of  any  true  Churchman. 
What,  then,  we  would  place  before  the  friends  of  the  Church, 
both  in  Wales  and  England,  is  this, — Whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament  to  move  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  to  make  inquiries  into  the  most  desirable 
methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  bishops  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  of  preserving  those  which  now  exist.  We  think  it 
probable  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  warmly  supported  by  the 
friends  of  the  Church  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and  we  think 
that  it  might  bring  the  whole  question  before  the  public  in  a  far 
more  advantageous  form  than  it  has  yet  taken. 

There  may  be  many  objections,  arising  from  various  causes,  to 
reverse  an  arrangement  already  made.  It  may  be,  that  serious 
practical  inconveniences  would,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  to  whom 
all  reverence  is  due,  arise  from  any  such  measure.  It  may  be, 
tliat  in  the  face  of  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
in  1834,  stating  their  opinion  that  an  increase  in  the  whole 
number  of  sees  was  not  advisable^  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
such  an  increase ;  and  thus  the  preservation  of  the  Welsh  diocese 
would  prevent  the  institution  of  the  see  of  Manchester.  It  may 
be  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  has  been  sometimes  sought,  in  a 
way  by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  those 
who  were  leading  members  of  that  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and 
whose  purity  of  mtention  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  recognized. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  could  be,  in  any  quarter,  anv 
objection  to  inquiry.  We  think  that  this  is  a  ground  on  which 
all  real  friends  of  the  Church  might  agree ;  and  we  feel  very  con- 
fident, that  could  this  mighty  question  be  examined,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  different  from  those  of  the  year  1 834,  the  result 
might  be  much  more  satisfactory.  No  prelate  has  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  an  increase  in  the  episcopal  body ;  several  pre- 
lates have  openly  declared  themselves  in  its  favour  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere;  others  are  well  known  to  be  favourable.    The 
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Universities  have,  in  their  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  Welsh 
bishoprics,  united  their  suffrages ;  the  Prime  Minister  himself  has 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  only  objected  to 
a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  principle,  before  it  had  been  folly 
discussed  on  its  own  merits.  The  Clergy  may  be  considered 
unanimous  in  their  call  for  an  increase  in  the  episcopate.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  there  can  be  veiy 
little  doubt  of  the  success  of  some  such  measure  as  that  which  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  above.  We  cannot  see  what  grounds 
of  objection  would  exist ;  for  no  prelate  surely  would  object  to 
inquiry  on  such  a  subject ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Gomnussion 
would  not  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Church ;  while  a  greater  amount  of  interest  and  of  power 
would  be  brought  out  in  favour  of  the  Welsh  Church,  when  its 
cause  was  more  completely  identified  with  that  of  the  whole 
Chiurch  of  England. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  some  of  our  existing  evils,  and 
their  remedies,  we  know  not  that  we  could  bring  our  task  to  a 
conclusion  more  appropriately  than  by  citing  the  following 
from  Mr.  Gresley*'s  work : — 


"  The  Dissenters  on  one  side,  and  the  Romanists  on  the  other* 
endeavouring  to  draw  off  members  from  the  Anglican  Church ;  and  it 
may  be  that  some  amongst  ourselves,  and  those  not  the  least  sincere 
and  conscientious,  do  not  feel  that  inward  satisfaction  and  religious 
peace  which  they  might  expect  under  the  wings  of  their  mother  Church. 
Some,  it  may  be,  do  not  find  in  the  minister  set  over  them,  that  friend 
and  holy  adviser  to  whom  they  can  with  satisfaction  open  their  minds, 
and  confess  their  griefs  and  difficulties.  Others,  perhaps,  painfully 
experience  a  want  of  devotion  in  our  services ;  others  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  unfrequent  recurrence  of  them."  •  •  •  • 

**  Now,  to  persons  troubled  with  these  thoughts,  I  would  suggest 
the  following  considerations,  which  may  help  to  keep  them  from  taking 
any  serious  and  dangerous  step,  that  might  be  fatal  to  their  everlasting 
welfare." 

''  First,  that  whatever  practical  faults  exist  in  our  Church,  the  same 
exist  in  greater  measure  elsewhere ;  or  if  not  the  same  in  greater 
measure,  there  are  others  of  a  worse  character.  If  we  feel  disheartened 
by  the  irreverence  and  carelessness  with  which,  in  too  many  chnrches, 
the  service  of  God  is  performed,  the  undue  exaltation  of  preaching,  the 
little  regard  to  devotion,  the  curtailed  services,  and  other  sad  defects, 
let  us  consider  that  in  dissenting  places  of  assembly,  all  these  evils  are 
commonly  found  in  a  far  greater  degree  ...  If  we  think  to  avoid  these 
evils  by  fiying  to  Rome,  a  little  reflection  or  observation,  will  show 
that  we  should  not  mend  our  condition.  .  .  .  Practices  directly  contrary 
to  Grod's  law  are  tolerated  and  sanctioned ;  and  the  very  Sacrament, 
ordained  by  Christ  Himself  for  our  spiritual  good,  is  most  wickedly  and 
presumptuously  mutilated." 
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'*  Again,  if  some  there  may  be,  who  find  little  satisfaction  from  the 
intercourse  of  their  appointed  minister,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
the  minister  of  many  a  dissenting  congregation,  and  the  pastor  of  many 
a  Romanist  parish,  are  not  one  whit  more  capable  of  administering 
spiritual  consolation.  Blots  there  will  be,  and  blots  I  fear  are  nume- 
rous in  every  Church  or  community  in  Christendom.  We  must  be* 
ware  of  indulging  in  romantic  imaginations,  and  allowing  a  fancied 
perfection  elsewhere,  which  does  not  exist,  to  beguile  us  away  from  the 
real  comforts  and  spiritual  aids,  which  our  own  Church,  with  all  its  prac« 
tical  defects,  is  able  to  afford  to  those  who  faidifully  ask  them."  pp. 
241—244. 

This  18  most  truly  and  rightly  said.  We  could  indeed  wish 
that  all  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things  amongst 
ourselves,  and  who  may  be  looking  elsewhere  for  a  remedy  for 
those  evils,  would  /airly  and  impartially  look  abroad  on  other 
churches,  and  see  whether  religion  is  really  in  a  more  prosperous 
state  with  them  than  it  is  with  us.  It  may  be  easy  to  point  out 
moral  and  social  evils  in  England ;  but  do  they  not  arise  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  manufacturing  system  and  the  acts  of  the 
legislature !  And  is  the  Church  responsible  for  this  ?  But  setting 
aside  the  manufacturing  districts  which  have  wholly  outgrown  the 
Churches  guardianship,  is  England  in  general  in  a  worse  state 
than  other  countries !  Has  the  Church  of  Bome  more  indepen- 
dence of  the  state  in  Italy  and  France !  Are  scandalous  offences 
punished  by  ecclesiastical  censures  there  more  than  with  us  I 
Are  synods  permitted  to  assemble !  Is  Christian  education  more 
general  I  ^o  one  who  has  had  fair  opportunities  of  judging  on 
these  points  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  With  all  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Italy  and  in  Ire- 
land, it  is  evident  that  crimes  against  chastity  are  as  rife  in  the 
one  county  as  those  against  property,  and  even  life,  are  in 
another.  Devotion  to  the  saints — confession — ^reverence  for  the 
priesthood  and  the  pope — ^splendid  worship,  rituals,  &c.,  are  not 
found  practically  effective  in  healing  the  moral  corruption  which 
has  such  deep  hold  on  all  classes  of  society  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion.  All  these  things,  like  other  and  better  institutions 
in  our  own  Church,  may  become  mere  forms ;  and  we  should 
indeed  be  most  woefully  disappointed,  if  we  sought  the  regene- 
ration of  the  Church  by  introducing  such  practices,  instead  of 
cultivating  to  the  very  utmost  those  opportunities  which  it  has 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  more  immediately  in  our  way. 
The  imagination  might  for  a  moment  be  gratified  by  a  different 
course ;  but  the  conscience  would  ere  long  learn  by  experience, 
that  solid  improvement  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  vital  alterations, 
but  by  stedfast  perseverance  and  legitimate  development. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  HiMoire  des Fran^ais.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simoxde  de 
SrsMONDi.     Tom.  xxix.     Paris,  184!2. 

2.  History  of  the  eighteenth  cenUury^  and  of  the  nineteenth  tiU  ike 
overthrow  of  the  French  empire^  with  particular  reference  io 
mental  cultivation  and  progress.  By  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Privy^ 
Councillor^  and  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Heidd^ 
herq.  Translated  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  D.  Davison, 
M.A.  Lond.  1843-4.     Parts  i.— v. 

Not  in  cookery,  or  costume,  or  journalism,  is  the  French  nation 
more  honourably  conspicuous  above  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
than  in  history.  Her  favourite  pursuits  in  the  present  age  are 
writing  histories,  and  planting  colonies.  Both  are  cultivated  with 
equal  ardour,  but  with  very  different  success ;  her  physical  inabi- 
lity to  colonize  is  not  less  clear  than  her  intuitive  power  to  chro- 
nicle. No  land  ever  produced  three  contemporary  historians  sur- 
passing Thierry,  Michelet,  and  Guizot.  Assuredly,  no  country 
ever  claimed  such  dependencies  as  Algeria  and  Oceania.  It  » 
only,  however,  within  the  last  fiftv  years,  that  our  neighboms 
have  made  such  noble  advances  in  the  cause  of  historical  science. 
In  the  previous  century  they  produced  almost  nothing.  Voltaire 
offered  some  valuable  suggestions  to  writers  of  history,  though 
in  these  he  mainly  followed  Bolingbroke,  the  founder  of  l£e 
school,  and  has  no  large  claims  to  originality.  Still  he  did  some 
service  to  the  cause ;  and  Hume  and  Robertson  may  debit  him 
for  many  of  their  merits,  and  most  of  their  faults.  But  to  the 
title  of  an  historian,  he  has  no  more  claims  in  his  own  person  than 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer.  His  so  called  histories  are  not  only  not 
histories,  but  they  arc  not  even  materials  for  histories.  It  is 
impossible  to  receive  any  statement  whatever  upon  Voltaire^s 
single  authority.  He  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  practical  effect 
of  his  own  principles ;  a  caricature  of  the  school.  His  object  was 
to  introduce  philosophy,  to  show  the  mutual  relations  of  events 
hitherto  viewed  as  isolated,  and  to  draw  from  the  past  lessons  for 
the  use  of  the  future ;  lessons  which,  in  his  hands,  generally  as- 
sumed the  form  of  conclusions  against  religion  and  its  minbters. 
But,  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  in  shaping  these  conclusions,  he 
neglected  the  premises ;  in  drawing  his  inferences,  he  despised  the 
facts.  Whether  a  certain  event  ever  did,  or  did  not  occur,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  circumstances,  was  a  matter  in 
his  eyes  of  secondary  importance.     If  it  did  not,  it  might  have 
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done  so ;  and  the  opportunity  for  an  ingenious  discourse  was 
equally  good,  whether  the  subject  were  real  or  imaginary.  Vol- 
taire and  his  followers  took  only  one  element  of  history,  which 
they  cultivated  with  great  care  ;  and  if  there  had  been  another 
party  to  supply  them  with  genuine  materials,  ready  shaped  to 
their  hands,  they  might  have  produced  some  valuable  pieces  of 
work.  History,  as  written  by  this  school,  may  certainly  be  defined 
as  "  philosophy  teaching  by  examples."*'  Doubtless,  too,  the 
teaching  may  frequently  be  reputed  instructive.  The  only  mis- 
chief is,  that  the  examples  are  generally  fictitious. 

But  another  class  of  historians  soon  arose  in  France,  who 
united  to  Voltaire*'s  sagacity  an  industrious  research,  and  a  love 
of  truth,  to  which  he  was  a  total  stranger.  The  laborious  accumu- 
lation of  materials,  which  he  satirized  with  such  contempt,  was 
soon  re-commenced,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
sources  of  national  history  are  now  better  known.  As  early  as 
1 790,  there  appeared  a  Collection  Universelle  des  M^moires  Parti- 
cullers  relatifs  h  rHistoire  de  France^  which  extended  to  the  length 
of  «er^w^y  volumes,  though  terminating  with  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  within  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  these  publications  have 
been  enlarged  and  repeated  continually.  The  two  collections  of 
Petitot  alone,  one  concluding  and  the  other  commencing  with  the 
accession  of  Henri  Quatre,  fill  a  hundred  and  thirty  volumes. 
Buchon  amassed  fifty  volumes  of  old  croniques^  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and 
some  other  editors  produced  twenty  volumes  more  pour  servir  i 
completer  toutes  les  collections  sur  cette  matihre.  Still  more  nume- 
rous are  the  records  and  recorders  of  modem  times.  The  mighty 
occurrences  of  the  last  sixty  years,  considered  as  materials  for 
history,  surpass  all  the  events  between  Charlemagne  and  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  the  same  social  and  political  conditions  which  called 
forth  from  the  mass  of  the  people  generals,  statesmen,  and  philo- 
sophers, created  also  historians.  Memoirs  of  every  commander, 
journals  of  every  campaign,  victories,  conquests,  sieges,  of  all  de- 
grees of  merit  and  magnitude,  crowd  one  upon  the  other.  The 
list  of  Frenchmen  who  have  not  only  written  history,  but  written 
it  decently,  is  too  long  for  enumeration,  and  almost  too  large  for 
belief.  But  almost  all  of  them,  as  if  by  common  consent  or  com- 
mon apprehension,  have  avoided  the  subject  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  of  that  large  portion  of  it  com- 
prised in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  There  are  writers  on  the  wars 
of  the  succession,  who  carry  us  down  to  the  last  miserable  days  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.  The  period  of  the  regency  is  too  compact 
and  interesting  a  subject  not  to  have  attracted  more  than  one 
historian.     And  the  last  decade  of  the  century  of  course  lends  its 
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momentous  annals  as  a  first  chapter  to  all  histories  of  modem 
France.    But  the  long  intermediate  reign  of  Louis  XV.  is  passed 
over  in  significant  silence.  It  has  not  been  absolutely  left  a  olank, 
and  even  had  it  been  more  so,  it  could  be  illustrated  veiy  exten- 
sively from  the  annals  of  other  countries.  What  we  are  obaervii^ 
is,  the  marked  scarcity  of  all  native  authorities  for  this  period 
compared  \vith  almost  any  other  in  French  history.    As  a  matter 
of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  Memoires  of  this  age,  and  there 
must  also  be  abundance  of  aocuments  in  safe  preservation ;  but  no 
use  is  made  of  these  materials.    Mr.  Alison,  writing  in  1833,  can 
fill  several  octavo  pages  with  the  list  of  his  French  authorities, 
for  the  period  between  1789  and  1815.    M.  de  Sismondi,  writing 
in  1842,  can  cite  no  historian  but  Lacrotelle  for  the  period  be- 
tween 1750  and  1774.    His  other  references  are  confined  to  the 
Siicle  de  Louis  XV, ;  a  very  few  Memoirs ;  the  Biograpkis  Uhi- 
verselle  ;  and  the  Mercure  Historique.     For  all  those  wars  which 
cost  France  the  noble  territory  of  Canada,  and  a  score  of  island- 
colonies  ;  for  all  those  struggles  which  brought  honour,  though  not 
victory,  to  her  troops ;  M.  de  Sismondi  acknowledges  plainly  that 
ho  relics  upon  English  writers  in  default  of  all  French  authorities ; 
and  that  he  relates  the  obstinate  intrepidity  of  Burlamachi  and 
Montcalm  from  the  records  of  their  conquering  rivals  \     The 
second  of  Petitot'^s  collections,  though  earned  down  to  the  peace 
of  Paris,  contains  little  but  the  Memoirs  of  Duclos,  which  is  avail- 
able for  this  ])eriod.     Even  Capefigue,  that  most  industrious  of 
mcxlem  chroniclers,  who  has  written  as  many  liistories  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  left  novels,  has  avoided  this  reign.    He  has  written 
upon  the  Normans ;  upon  Hugh  Capet ;  on  Philippe  Auguste ;  <mi 
the  state  dcpuis  la  mort  de  Philippe  Au<iU8ts;  upon  the  Lc^ague 
and  Henri  I V . ;  upon  llichelieu  and  Louis  XIII. ;  upon  Mazarin 
and  the  Fronde ;  upon  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency.    But  here 
the  contiiniity  of  his  chronicles  is  broken,  and  nis  yet  unslaked 
zeal  for  writing  is  carried,  per  saltum^  into  the  days  of  the  con- 
sulate and  the  empire.    It  seems  probable  that  this  disposition  on 
the  part  of  French  writers  was  rather  confinned  at  one  time  by 
the  view  taken  by  government  of  the  matter.     About  the  middle 
of  Na])oleon''s  reign,  (in  the  same  year  in  which  Lacretelle'^s  work 
on  the  eighteenth  century  first  appeared,)  M.  Lemontey  was  invited 
to  compose  a  Hisiiory  of  France  under  the  two  last  kings  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  obtained  from  the  im|)erial  government  two  de- 
mands, wliicli  he  specially  made ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  consult  the  archives,  and  be  permitted  to  speak  the  truth.  His 


'  Iliitt.  des  Franyais,  xxix.  pp.  171*  184.  235.     Sec,  too,  his  judgment  on  SmoUeiif 
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two  volumes  on  the  regency,  published  in  1816,  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  researches,  and  show,  most  undeniably,  his  admirable 
abilities  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  But  on  his  death,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  government. 

No  doubt  there  are  dangerous  precedents  to  be  found  in  such 
records ;  yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  simple  continuation 
of  the  history  to  1815,  would  furnish  sufficient  correctives  to  an 
attentive  reader.  No  doubt,  too,  the  reign  of  this  fifteenth  Louis 
is  less  conducive  to  the  self-respect  of  the  French  nation,  than  the 
times  which  preceded  or  those  which  followed  it ;  yet,  through 
very  much  of  it  the  French  armies  well  maintained  their  clui- 
racter,  and  certainly  at  no  other  period  of  history  can  they  show 
so  fair  an  account  with  the  troops  of  perfidious  Albion.  Marshal 
Saxe  beat  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  almost  as  surely  and  sys- 
tematically as  Marlborough  beat  Villars,  or  Wellington  beat 
Soult. 

Till  lately,  the  work  of  Lacretelle  was  the  only  publication  to 
which  a  student  of  these  times  was  generally  referred.  It  was 
never  reputed  a  work  of  great  merit  either  at  home  or  abroad;  but 
the  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  since  its  first 
appearance,  in  1808,  is  a  sign  that  its  subject  was  not  wanting  in 
attraction.  It  is  altogether  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  last 
century,  to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  the  taste  of  the  present.  His 
disquisitions  might  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Robertson,  for 
whom  as  well  as  for  Hume  he  records  his  great  admiration.  He 
regrets  that  Voltaire  did  not  preserve  the  serious  and  impartial 
tone  assumed  by  these  English  historians  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects;  and  applauds  particularly  the  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Charles  V.;  two  remarks  which  indicate  his  own 
character  with  tolerable  precision'.  He  has  an  incUnation  for 
anecdote,  and  a  sense  of  tne  ludicrous,  which  make  his  narrative 
lively  and  agreeable,  but  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  any 
vouchers  for  its  accuracy.  His  work  will  now  be  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  the  publication  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  French  concludes  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It 
was  not  originaUy  intended  also  to  conclude  the  work,  which  was 
to  have  been  continued  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  in 
1 789.  But  M.  Sismondi  attached  to  this  volume  a  final  address  to 
the  public,  in  which  he  states  that  his  age  and  infirmities  com- 
pelled him,  after  the  labour  of  four  and  twenty  years,  to  stop 
within  this  short  distance  of  his  appointed  resting-place.     And 

^  Hist,  de  France  pendant  le  xviiime  Sidcle,  Hi.  p.  148,  149. 
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in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  ended  his  useful  and  industrioiis  life. 
It  is  still,  therefore,  to  a  foreigner  that  France  owes  the  best 
histor}'  of  these  times.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  sufficient  history,  and 
is  probably  far  inferior  to  what  Lemontey  could  have  composed 
with  his  splendid  materials ;  but  though  many  of  its  passages  at 
the  most  interesting  periods  are  not  only  derived,  but  are  actually 
transcribed  verbatim,  from  Lacretelle,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  far 
surpasses  the  Frenchman's  work  in  accurate  narrative,  in  solid 
reasoning,  and  in  serious  spirit,  and  is  not  an  unworthy  finale  to 
the  noble  writings  of  Sismondi. 

The  other  publication  which  we  have  specified  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  remarks,  is  explained  by  the  title  as  there 
transcribed.     It  is  a  translation ;  but  as  the  author  is  an  ex- 
cellent English  scholar,  and  has  revised  the  translator''s  pages, 
and  prefixed  a  sign  manual  of  his  warrant  and  approval,  it  may 
be  considered  equivalent  to  an  originaL     Five  parts  only  have 
appeared  in  England,  and  this,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is 
more  than  has  been  yet  issued  in  Germany.     Though  the  woi^  is 
called  a  'histor}','  yet  it  is  composed  (we  presume  entirely)  of 
lectures  which  the  author  delivered  from  his  professorial  chair, 
and  displays,  therefore,  the  usual  character  of  such  productions. 
The  particular  subject  of  reference  which  he  has  selected,  mono- 
polizes four-fifths  of  the  pa^s  hitherto  published.     The  mental 
cultivation  and  progress  of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  are 
traced  with  immense  learning  and  industry  through  four  closely 
printed  parts ;  it  is  only  with  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  that 
we  enter  upon  political  history,  which  is  introduced  to  us  by  a 
chapter  on  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain.     Here  then  we  fiave 
a  tangible  piece  of  history  written  by  a  German,  and  it  exhibits 
Very  fully  the  merits  and  the  demerits  which  seem  peculiar  to 
tJ  at  countr}\     No  person  will  deny  that  an  intelligent  reader 
n  ght  peruse  the  whole  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  and  the 
"^    iole  of  Ranke''s  History  of  the  Popes,  without  gaining  any 
i   'ng  but  a  total  confusion  of  ideas,  if  his  reading  were  confined 
tliese  works  in  their  respective  periods ;  and  yet  neither  will 
'  person  deny  tliat  the  best  classical  or  ecclesiastical  scholars 
any  age  would  find  in  them  both  instruction  and  improvement. 
.coe's  Life  of  Leo  X .,  leaves  a  student  with  a  very  clear  idea 
he  pope  and  his  times.     Is  there  a  single  pontiff*  of  whose  age 
reign  such  a  knowledge  could  be  obtained  from  Ranke! 
.  few  persons  would  like  to  assert  that  Leopold  Ranke  was  an 
rior  writer  to  William  Roscoe.     The  same  remarks  will  apply 
u   Schlosser.     We  are   not  quite  sure  whether  we  ought  to 
regard  these  volumes  as  mere  lectures,  or  whether  the  author 
considers  them,  in  this  published  shape,  as  a  history.     If  they 
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are  lectures,  there  is  little  to  be  said;  for  in  this  case,  certain 
preparatory  qualifications  must  of  course  be  presumed  in  the 
audience,  the  amount  of  which  it  rests  with  the  University  of 
Heidelberg  and  Professor  Schlosser  to  determine.  But  if  the 
book  be  a  history,  and  we  take  the  wars  of  the  succession  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  wars  of  the  succession  by  a  German';  and 
compare  Lord  Mahon^s  way  of  telling  a  story  with  Herr 
Schlosser's  way  of  telling  a  story;  it  is  impossible  not  to  conclude 
that  a  serious  organic  difference  subsists  between  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  two  nations.  But  though  we  conceive  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  last  century  from 
the  single  work  of  Schlosser,  we  think  it  impossible  to  form  a 
sufficient  one  without  it.  If  it  be  not  already  a  history  for 
English  readers,  it  supplies  most  admirable  materials  for  making 
one ;  the  process  being  simply  to  select  the  facts  and  the  autho- 
rities, and  discard  the  reflections,  metaphysical  and — religious.  If 
our  ordinary  definitions  and  conceptions  of  history  are  correct, 
the  German  nation  cannot  claim  the  second  place  in  this  science. 
Its  other  claims  can  well  enable  it  to  concede  this  rank  to 
another  land,  and  that  land,  we  think,  should  be  Great  Britain. 

On  a  future  occasion  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good  our  posi- 
tion. At  present  we  must  return  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  It 
has,  indeed,  always  appeared  to  us  a  reign  of  most  extraordinary 
interest,  though  only  so,  of  course,  as  connected  with  the  catas- 
trophe succeeding  it.  But  if,  while  we  read  the  events  of  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  century,  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  proceed, 
what  happened  in  the  last,  all  the  occurrences  assume  a  strange 
and  ominous  aspect,  and  induce  us  to  linger  curiously  over  points 
which  we  might  otherwise  carelessly  pass.  ^^  As  when  a  man  has 
been  cut  ofi*  by  sudden  death,  we  are  curious  to  know  whether  his 
previous  words  or  behaviour  indicated  any  sense  of  his  coming  fate, 
so  we  examine  the  records  of  a  state  of  things  just  expiring,  anxious 
to  observe  whether,  in  any  point,  there  may  be  discerned  an  anti- 
cipation of  the  great  future,  or  whether  all  was  blindness  and 
insensibility*.*"  And  certainly,  in  this  case,  the  examination 
leaves  the  catastrophe  quite  intelligible.  The  twenty-ninth  volume 
of  Sismondi  introduces  us  with  perfect  ease  to  the  first  volume  of 
Alison.  The  following  sheets  will  contain  a  few  remarks  on  this 
reign,  and  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  page  will  show  the  particular 
event  which  has  been  selected  to  give  some  consistence  to  the 
narrative.     There  is  an  ecclesiastical  work,  of  good  repute,  es- 

'  Though  their  titles  are  the  same,  yet  the  works  are  different.  Lord  Mahon's 
book  is  literally  a  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  Schlosser's  is  a 
History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession  all  over  the  continent 

*  Arnold.     Lecture  ii. 
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pecially  devoted  to  the  events  of  this  century';  but  we  have 
purposely  abstained  from  quoting  it,  and  have  confined  oaraelves 
to  profane  histories  and  writers.  Schlosser^s  work,  at  piesent, 
does  not  reach  to  these  times. 

We  must  go  back  a  little.  The  state  in  which  Louis  XIV. 
left  the  court,  the  noblesse,  and  the  clergy,  is  both  important  and 
remarkable.  It  was  not  till  after  the  culmination  of  his  glory 
that  he  used  any  great  severity  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The 
peace  of  Nimeguen  was  a  record  of  his  power :  from  that  time 
his  fortune  dedined  ;  and  seven  years  afterwards,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1685,  appeared  what  is  termed  the  Revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  The  truth  is,  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  been 
revoked  long  ago,  within  thirty  years  of  its  publication.  Indeed, 
the  stipulations  of  the  original  deed  were  such,  that  no  govern- 
ment, with  any  pretence  to  authority,  could  possibly  penmt  them 
to  remain  in  force.  Most  of  our  readers  must  have  noticed,  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  a  large  stone  building,  called  the  Wesleyan 
Centenary  Hall.  If  they  can  imagine  a  senate  assemUed  in  that 
building,  representing,  for  political  as  well  as  q>iritual  purposea, 
the  opinions  of  their  constituents  ;  possessed  of  large  fundb ;  keep- 
ing in  their  pay  and  direction  an  effective  and  well-disciplined 
militia,  holding  strong  fortresses  in  the  south  and  west  of  Eliig- 
land,  whereof  the  governors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Dr.  Hannah,  and  ready  in  each  and 
all  of  these  departments  for  prompt  and  determined  action,  they 
will  have  an  idea  of  the  privileges  successfully  claimed  by  the 
Protestants  in  1598.  But  such  a  state  of  things  could  not,  of 
course,  exist  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  when  Richelieu,  with 
his  Quintus  Curtius  in  bis  hand,  had  thrown  the  mole  across 
the  harbour  of  his  Protestant  Tyre,  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  vir- 
tually annulled  in  every  point,  except  the  tolerance  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  a  point  which  the  conqueror  most  freely  con- 
ceded. This  tolerance  was  withdrawn  by  Louis  in  1685,  in  an 
act  which  was  less  a  revocation  of  any  former  edict  than  a  new 
enactment  of  most  severe  and  barbarous  penalties  against  the 
profession  of  Protestantism,  and  which,  we  may  observe,  was 
issued  without  the  consent,  and  against  the  judgment,  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  general  di- 
rection the  king^s  mind  had  taken,  that  in  this  same  year,  he 
had  married  Madame  dc  Maintenon.  Only  five  years  before  he 
had  forbidden  all  prosecutions  for  witchcraft  in  his  courts,  a  f3«fo 
against  which  one  of  his  enlightened  parliaments  sent  him  up  a 

*  M6moires   pour  servir  &  THistoire  Eccl^siastique  pendant  le  xviiime   Sidcle. 
4  vols.   Paris,  1815. 
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solemn  remonstrance.  We  shall  not  fully  appreciate  this  step 
without  recollecting,  that  in  1716,  people  were  hanged  fortius 
offence  at  Huntingdon.  Volumes  of  history  are  contained  in  a 
page  of  dates. 

The  great  Louis,  both  by  instinct  and  instruction,  was  a  foe  to 
all  dissent.  He  wished  his  dominions  to  be  universally  Catholic, 
as  well  as  absolutely  loyal ;  and  amongst  the  noblesse,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  he  succeeded.  In  his  predecessor's  reign,  many 
of  the  most  ancient  families,  including  the  princely  houses  of 
Bohan,  Turenne,  and  Sully,  were  Huguenots.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  true  that  Bossuet, 
in  the  interval,  was  writing  histories  and  issuing  expositions ;  but 
more  persuasion  lodged  at  Versailles  than  at  Meaux.  No  ser- 
vices were  allowed  to  counterbalance  heterodoxy.  Du  Quesne 
had  beaten  the  greatest  seaman  of  the  bitterest  enemies  the 
king  had;  yet,  when  he  was  presented,  after  the  death  of  de 
Buyter,  he  heard  more  reproaches  on  his  iaith,  than  compliments 
on  his  valour.  The  devoutness  of  the  court  was  exemplary. 
Through  a  reign  of  seventy  years  Louis  never  ate  meat  on  a 
fast-day,  except  from  illness,  or  omitted  to  attend  mass,  except 
on  a  march.  But,  with  all  this,  the  Boman  Church  had  a  most 
undutiful  son.  Like  another  most  royal  Catholic,  Louis  de- 
murred at  all  spiritual  authority,  except  as  represented  in  his  own 
person.  He  quarrelled  outright  with  Innocent  XL,  than  whom  a 
more  upright  and  virtuous  pontiff  has  seldom  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  In  1682  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  his  clergy; 
and  the  convocation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  court,  passed  four 
articles,  which  might  have  headed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
Within  a  few  months  after  he  had  driven  the  Protestants  from 
France,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Bome  with  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  the  servant  of  the  most  Christian  king  deliberately 
insulted  the  head  of  his  Church  in  his  own  palace.  A  few  steps 
more  would  have  led  to  open  schism.  The  papal  nuncio  was 
imprisoned  ;  the  French  ambassador  excommunicated  ;  and  the 
royal  troops  had  entered  the  states  of  the  Church,  and  were 
investing  Avignon.  In  the  end  Louis  succumbed,  though  not 
during  his  opponent'^s  lifetime.  So  strange  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances had  this  quarrel  produced,  that  in  1687  Innocent 
was  actually  transmittmg  subsidies  to  William  of  Orange,  the 
hero  of  Protestantism,  against  Louis  of  France,  the  most  Ca- 
tholic sovereign;  and  the  stores  of  the  papal  treasury  might 
have  aided  in  establishing  for  ever  the  reformed  religion  in  these 
islands ! 

But,  absolutely  as  this  monarch  ruled,  there  was  a  power  to 
which  he  could  not  attain, — a  power  to  which  few  have  made 
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any  approach,  except  the  society  of  which  we  are  presently  to 
speak, — the  dominion  over  the  consciences  of  men.    Every  one  18 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  opinions  which  are 
comprised  in  the  title  of  Jansenism — opinions  which  spread  in  spite, 
and  greatly  in  consequence,  of  the  opposition  which  they  encoun- 
tered froui  the  throne.     It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  there  was 
no  sincerity  in  the  Jansenist  party.    It,  probably,  contained  a  due 
proportion  of  members  whose  Calvinism  was  conscientious,  and 
whose  moroseness  was  unfeigned.    But  it,  undoubtedly,  also  num- 
bered many  in  its  ranks  whose  motives  for  enlisting  were  wholly 
secular.    Politically  speaking,  it  was  the  only  ground  (except  one) 
which  could  ha  taken  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and  court  doc- 
trines, and  to  some  minds  opposition  of  some  sort  is  absolutely 
necessar}'.     All  who  were  disaffected  to  the  king,  all  who  envied 
the  reigning  mistress,  all  who  were  unsuccessful  at  Versailles,  all, 
in  fact,  who  were  of  any  party  at  all,  and  were  not  of  the  court 
party,  joined   the  Jansenists.     One   of  its  earlier  leaders  was 
Madame  dc  Longueville  !     Theologically  speaking,  dissent  from 
the  Roman  Church  liad  assumed,  as  its  last  phase  in  France, 
the  form  of  Jansenism.     More  overt  and  violent  measures  in 
times  past  had  been  tried  and  checked.     Jansenism  was  a  con- 
venient creed  for  all  who  were  unsatisfied  at  being  Catholics,  and 
were  indisjyosed  to  become  Huguenots.     All  whose  spiritual  pride 
could  acquiesce  only  in  a  creed  and  preacher  of  their  own  election, 
all  whose  distempered  minds  craved  the  stimulus  of  persecution, 
swelled  tlie  ranks  of  this  sect.  There  was  one  more  shape  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  and  crown,  which  was  to  come  by  and  by ;  and 
its  shadow  was  already  faintly  cast  before  it.     It  is  well  remarked 
by  Schlosser,  that  even  as  early  as  these  times,  the  court  no  longer 
exclusively  or  mainly  sot  the  fashion  to  the  city.    There  liad  sprung 
up,  in  Paris,  small  circles  of  society,  characterized  by  freedom  of 
thought  and  discourse;    circles,  independent  of  Versailles,  the 
influence  of  whose  opinions  over  the  public  mind  was  gradually 
extending  itself.     These  circles  had  no  real  sympathy  with  any 
religious  party,  but  they  gave  admission  and  encouragement  to 
the  learning  and  talent  which  was  exiled  from  court  to  make  way 
for  hunting  and  minuets,  and  they  speedily  included  many  noUe 
and  powerful  associates. 

The  reign  of  Louis  had  seen  the  growth  of  Jansenism,  and  it 
was  to  witness  what,  to  all  appearance,  was  its  fall.  The  real 
strength  of  the  party  died  with  the  Port-Koyalists.  In  the  times 
of  Pascal  and  Tillemont,  it  could  boast  not  only  of  much  of  the 
piety  and  sincerity,  but  also  of  the  wit  and  wisdom,  of  the  king- 
dom, l^ut  from  tliis  character  it  had  sunk  to  the  strange  conm- 
tion  we  have  described  in  the  paragraph  above,  as  the  defenders 
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which  it  had  so  fortunately  found  died  away  without  leaving  suc- 
cessors. In  the  meantime,  too,  the  attacks  directed  against  it  by 
the  Jesuits  began  to  tell,  and  this  not  only  by  dimini^ng  its  in- 
fluence and  curtailing  its  opportunities,  but  by  injuring  its  prin- 
ciples and  infecting  its  adherents.  The  first  fair  blow  was  struck 
by  Innocent  X.,  at  the  close  of  his  pontificate.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1653,  he  condemned  the  five  propositions  which  had  been 
laid  before  him  for  this  purpose.  Ihe  Jansenists  acquiesced  in 
the  condemnation,  but  abjured  the  ownership  of  any  such  tenets. 
The  next  pope  declared  formally  that  the  propositions  were  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius  and  the  creed  of  his  admirers. 
The  refractory  party  still  disputed  his  infallibility  in  matters  of 
fact,  though  tney  saved  their  orthodoxy  by  admitting  it  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  Indeed,  on  this  point  a  strong  body  of  the  Gallican 
clergy  joined  them ;  a  new  pontiff,  in  1 668,  relaxed  the  strictness 
of  the  test,  and  for  some  years  they  continued  to  thrive,  or  at 
least  to  hold  their  own.  At  length,  in  1713,  their  indefatigable 
enemies  procured  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  which  was  carefully 
niade  so  sweeping  and  so  decisive,  as  to  leave  the  Jansenists  no 
further  hope  of  escape,  and  no  alternative  between  accepting  the 
constitution,  or  defymg  the  Roman  see.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  bull  would  be  very  amicably  received  ;  and  some 
of  the  tumults  attending  its  introduction  we  shall  hereafter  allude 
to  ;  but  we  have  now  brought  the  Jansenists  down  to  the  death 
of  Louis,  and  we  must  turn  to  another  subject.  Meantime,  the 
reader  will  bear  away  with  him  the  leading  facts,  that  the  party 
at  this  period  had  degenerated  in  talent  and  repute,  in  principles 
and  power,  and  that  they  had  at  length  been  formally  condemned 
by  the  papal  court. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  establishment,  or 
objects,  or  achievements,  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  even  if  we 
could  afford  to  throw  the  opening  of  our  story  so  far  back  as  the 
sii^teenth  century.  Unquestionably,  they  well  deserve  the  praise 
of  having  performed  the  service  on  which  they  were  sent,  and 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  But, 
precisely  at  the  critical  period  that  Port  Royal  was  rising, 
and  Pascal  writing;  precisely  at  the  moment  that  they  were 
pitted  against  the  ablest  adversaries  they  had  ever  met ;  pre- 
cisely at  this  time,  of  all  others,  had  they  assumed  a  position 
and  a  spirit  totally  opposed  to  the  maxims  by  which  tney  had 
been  originally  guided.  They  were  established  as  the  firmest 
defenders  of  the  Roman  see ;  they  were  now  generally  indifferent 
to  its  interests ;  often  hostile  to  them.  They  were  sworn  to 
the  renunciation  of  worldly  ties;  they  were  now  the  richest 
merchants,   and  most  eager  manufacturers  in   Europe.     They 
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were  bound  to  give  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  youth  of  thar 
provinces;  they  had  now  neglected  this  duty,  or  occasionally 
set  a  price  on  its  performance. 

Yet  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  all  these  charjges.  A 
century  of  peace  had  introduced  as  much  indolence,  and  as  much 
corruption  mto  the  papal  court,  as  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  legitimate  administration  of  any  age 
or  country,  under  which  Church  goods  were  less  secure  or  more 
perverted  than  under  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VIL  There 
was  no  longer  any  danger  of  Europe  becoming  Protestant ;  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  active  effort  to  make  it  Bomish.  The 
peculiar  services,  therefore,  of  the  Jesuits  were  less  in  demand, 
they  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  court  of  Bome,  and 
they  were  left  to  secure  friends  and  to  build  fortunes  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  At  this  period  their  order  supplied  a  confessor 
to  every  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  ;  and  in  France  they  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  influence  and  their  position,  that  they  un- 
hesitatingly adhered  to  the  king  in  his  early  skirmishes  with  the 
pope, — a  piece  of  conduct  which  the  Roman  see  repaid  by  forbid- 
ding some  of  their  customs,  and  proscribing  some  of  their  opi- 
nions. Commerce,  it  was  true,  was  interdicted  by  their  nue. 
Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  They 
had  missions  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  including  even  Japan 
and  China.  Their  colleges  were  all  in  the  closest  communication 
with  each  other.  A  system  of  exchange,  and  of  monetary  trans- 
actions, was  as  indispensably  requisite  to  their  operations,  as  a 
banker  and  treasurer  to  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society; 
and  their  wide  connexions,  rapid  information,  and  characteristic 
acutencss,  speedily  secured  them  a  pre-eminence  in  these  affiurs. 
Even  their  more  ordinary  mercantile  engagements  were  not  with- 
out excuse.  In  their  kingdom  of  Paraguay,  they  provided  for  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  whole  population ;  a 

{revision,  of  course,  involving  all  the  machinery  of  exportation, 
f  a  society  of  such  a  heterogeneous  nature  were  to  exist  at  all, 
it  seems  impracticable  to  put  any  bounds  to  their  operations.  Their 
compactness,  their  ubiquity,  their  discipline,  their  correspondence, 
gave  them  enormous  commercial  advantages.  They  could  not 
only  manufacture  cloth,  or  transmit  money  beneficially  for  the  use 
of  their  own  body,  but  they  could  do  it  for  the  people  at  lai^ 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  body  else, — a  circumstance  which 
was  very  soon  discovered ;  and  the  Jesuits  speedily  monopolised 
in  many  districts  the  trade  in  the  most  lucrative  articles.  All 
this  while  commerce  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  institute  ! 

The  principle  of  teaching  the  young  was  one  which  the  order 
had  observed  with  somewhat  more  fiddity.     It  was,  in  fact,  too 
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promising  a  source  of  influence  to  be  altogether  ne^ected.  But 
now,  all  m  accordance  with  their  change  of  policy^  they  selected 
principally  the  sons  of  rich  or  noble  houses ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  they  exacted  from  them,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  a 
periodical  honorarium.  Their  aim  was  to  substitute  something  or 
other  for  the  necessity  which  first  called  them  forth,  and  which 
now  seemed  to  exist  no  longer.  Their  object  was  dominion ; 
their  road  to  it  through  the  consciences  of  men.  To  this  end 
their  wealth  was  made  subservient.  To  this  end  they  fashioned 
their  morality  and  accommodated  their  conduct.  They  wanted 
to  monopolize  the  keeping  of  men^s  consciences,  and  to  make 
themselves  indispensable,  as  confessois,  to  all  Catholic  Christen- 
dom. For  these  offices  they  made  the  best  bidding,  and  were 
accepted. 

Against  a  society  so  disposed  did  Pascal  and  Amauld  write. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  exposing  this  system  of  convenient 
ethics.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  Slowing,  that  if  they  wished 
to  subjugate  nations,  it  was  no  longer  for  the  Bioman  see;  if 
they  wished  to  make  converts,  it  was  no  longer  converts  to 
Christianity.  Perhaps  it  was  not  clearly  demonstrable  that  they 
had  knelt  to  Confucius  in  China,  or  that  they  had  legaUzed  the 
idolatry  of  the  oriental  Uranus ;  but  there  did  seem  to  be  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  a  due  consideration  of 
power  or  place,  they  would  barter  any  doctrine  of  morality  or 
religion.  We  have  mentioned  this  Order  in  connexion  with  the 
Jansenists,  because  it  was  necessary  to  the  ready  comprehension 
of  the  story,  that  an  outline  should  be  premised  of  their  respective 
positions  at  the  accession  of  Louis  aV.  Moreover,  as  far  as 
mutual  hate  and  incessant  conflicts  can  connect  two  p^ies,  their 
histories  are  undoubtedly  allied  to  each  other.  But  the  idea  that 
the  Jansenists  eflected  iJie  ruin  of  the  Jesuits  is  altogether  mis- 
taken. The  Jesuits  were  the  hereditary  and  disciplined  enemies 
of  Calvinism  in  every  guise.  Against  this  they  bad  been  bred, 
trained,  and  kept ;  and  on  this  point  they  never  lost  or  inter- 
mitted their  instinctive  hostility.  Abunoant,  however,  as  the 
Order  had  always  been  in  learning  and  talent  beyond  all  others, 
they  could  produce  at  this  period  no  writer  able  enough  to 
exchange  epistles  with  Pascal,  although  in  the  principles  of  the 
Port-Boyalists,  there  was  matter  for  a  counter-volume  of  provin- 
cial letters,  as  ample  as  any  antagonist  could  have  reauired.  Still, 
the  Jesuits  suffered  little  at  the  time,  beyond  the  insensible 
injury  to  their  cause  which  such  an  exposure  would  be  perpetually 
working  as  long  as  the  book  was  in  circulation.  They  had  the 
ear  of  me  king,  and  they  exercised  the  patronage  of  the  court. 

h2 
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We  have  now  to  trace  a  further  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions, and  in  the  principles  also,  of  these  two  parties.  In  1 709, 
the  king  s  confessor,  Pere  La  Chaise,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Le  Tellier,  provincial  of  the  Order.  The  conduct  of  this  man 
has  been  most  violently  assailed;  but  D**Alerabert,  no  strong 
partizan,  admits  his  belief  that  he  was  conscientious  and  sincere. 
His  first  act  was  to  level  Port  Royal  with  the  ground.  This 
act  of  barbarity  was  not  forgotten  when  the  day  of  retribution 
came;  the  memory  of  the  dead  Jansenists  did  more  harm  to 
the  Jesuits  than  all  the  spite  of  the  Uving.  The  next  act 
of  Le  Tellier,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  was  to  procure  the 
bull  Unigenitus^  which  we  have  mentioned  before.  It  was  issued 
in  1713.  Its  pubUcation,  independently  of  all  other  results,  pro- 
duced these  two  remarkable  effects.  It  made  the  Jansenists 
heretics,  and  it  made  the  Jesuits  papists.  Formerly,  Jansenism 
was  inaccessible.  If  an  accused  individual  were  inclined  to  pre- 
varicate, there  was  no  way  of  bringing  the  charge  home  to  him. 
He  could  accept  the  bull  of  1653,  in  a  sense  fixed  by  himself. 
He  could  demur  to  the  bull  of  1665,  without  compromising  his 
orthodoxy.  And  as  to  his  tenets  on  disputed  points,  he  might 
explain  them  away.  He  midtit  aver  himself  a  good  Catholic,  and 
there  was  no  refuting  him.  But  the  test  now  was  not  Jansenism, 
it  was  the  Bull.  It  was  not  an  indefinite  term,  it  was  the  con- 
stitution of  1713.  Le  Tellier  and  Beaumont  could  grapple  with 
the  miserable  Galvinists  as  effectually  as  Clavcrhouse  with  the 
wretched  Scotch  Covenanters  thirty  years  before.  "  It  was  just, 
'  Will  ye  tak  the  testT  if  not,  '  Make  ready — present — fire  V — ^ 
and  there  lay  the  recusant.'' 

Not  less  striking  was  the  change  on  the  other  side.  After 
hesitating  and  vacillating  for  years,  the  court  of  Rome  had  at 
last  spoken  out,  decidedly,  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits;  and  the 
Jesuits  returned  the  compliment,  by  a  renewal  of  their  ancient 
fealty  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  From  this  time,  we  shall  find 
them  no  longer  in  opposition  to  tlie  interests  of  the  Pontiff, 
but  amongst  his  firmest  supporters ;  and  from  this  period,  too, 
can  be  dated  an  alteration  in  their  general  policy,  which,  if 
we  could  trust  the  conscientiousness  of  their  motives,  would 
redound  considerably  to  their  credit.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  spare  their  ancient  enemies  now  they 
had  them  so  utterly  prostrate.  "  The  Jesuits,"  says  old  Fuller, 
^^  owe  no  man  any  malice,  making  always  present  paym^it 
thereof."  They  certainly  did  their  utmost  to  crush  the  Jan- 
senists, but  they  also  attacked  worse  people  tlian  these;  they 
revised  their  ethics,  and  repaired  their  discipline,  and  whether 
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in  sincerity  or  otherwise,  they  were  not  seldom  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  religion  and  order,  as  we  shall  presently  more 
fully  see. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1716,  after  a  reign  longer 
than  that  of  any  monarch  except  Aurungzebe,  as  miserable  as 
Loiiis  XI.,  and  as  utterly  deserted  as  William  the  Conqueror, 
Louis  le  Grand  expired.  The  first  act  of  the  parliament  was  to 
set  aside  his  testamentary  dispositions.  A  regency  was  formed 
from  the  late  opposition  party ;  and  the  policy  of  the  new  court 
may  be  briefly  characterized  as  the  reverse  of  the  old  one. 
The  differences  with  England  were  exchanged  for  the  most 
amicable  relations,  which  in  a  few  months  resulted  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Estrangement  from  Spain  was  a  natural  consequence. 
As  for  religious  parties,  neither  the  Regent  nor  Dubois  had  the 
smallest  consideration  for  them,  except  in  a  political  point  of 
view ;  an  exception,  however,  which,  as  we  have  before  implied, 
is  a  wide  one.  As  the  Jesuits  were  in  power  with  Louis,  it 
followed,  according  to  rule,  that  the  Jansenists  should  come 
into  power  under  the  Regent ;  for  this  party,  though  crushed  by 
persecution,  was  still  looked  upon  somehow  as  the  opposite  to 
the  Jesuits.  Moreover,  St.  Simon  was  a  Jansenist.  All  impri- 
soned victims  of  this  sect  were  accordingly  released  ;  but  the  new 
government  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  gratify  their  equitable 
desires  for  retaliation,  and  the  Jesuits  were,  therefore,  simply  dis- 
missed, to  leave  room  for  a  short  ascendancy  of  Jansenism.  A 
chaos  of  plots  followed.  Alberoni,  in  Spain,  being  out  of  con- 
fidence, leagued  with  all  in  France  who  were  out  of  office,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  Jesuits.  The  aim  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
set  up  their  own  party  instead  of  the  Regent's ;  in  other  words, 
to  subvert  the  whole  administration,  depose  the  Regent,  and 
transfer  the  succession  (in  the  event  of  Louis  XVth's  death) 
from  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  children  of  Madame  de  Monte- 
span.  This  reversion  of  the  crown  was  thought  a  most  important 
[)oint.  It  had  formed  one  article  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  So 
ittle  trust  was  then  placed  on  the  life  of  the  sickly  young 
king,  who  afterwards  lived  for  fifty  years  a  life  that  would  have 
killed  a  camel,  reigned  only  twelve  months  less  than  our  George 
the  Third,  and  died  at  last  the  death  of  an  innocent  child,  from 
never  having  been  inoculated. 

The  detection  of  this  plot  was  followed  by  no  severities ;  and 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months  brought  peaceably  round  to  that  party 
of  the  conspirators  in  whom  we  are  most  interested  the  objects 
they  had  sought  through  violence  and  treason.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  the  bull  Unigenitus  had  provoked  great  opposition; 
in  fact,  it  had  never  been  fairly  received.    D'Alembert  says,  that 
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when  Louis  XIV.  first  read  it,  he  imagined  the  condemned  pro- 
positions were  articles  of  faith;  and  was  astonished  when  his 
confessor  told  him  they  were  recited  for  his  abhorrence.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  submitted  by  the  monarch  to  a  synod  of  forty 

E relates,  of  whom  a  minority  of  nine  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
ing  was  lamenting  that  he  could  not  procure  unanimity.  **  There 
is  nothing  more  easy,"  observed  a  lady  near  him ;  '*  your  majesty 
has  only  to  imply  your  permission  that  the  thirty-one  bishops 
may  join  the  other  nine  !"  It  did  not  seem  very  probable  that 
the  Jesuits,  exiled  and  disgraced,  could  achieve  what  they  had 
failed  to  do  as  favourites  and  rulers.  Yet  so  it  actually  came  to 
pass.  The  agent  was  Dubois.  St.  Simon  says,  that  ecclesiastics 
make  bad  ministers,  because  they  sacrifice  to  their  own  chance  of 
a  cardinal's  hat  all  advantages  resulting  to  the  state.  There 
seems  some  ground  for  his  remark.  At  all  events,  it  was  not 
likely  that  Dubois  could  resist  what  even  the  good  Fleury  desired. 
Having  succeeded  in  becoming  an  archbishop,  he  wished  to  be  a 
cardinal.  An  exchange  of  services  was  soon  agreed  upon.  The 
Jesuits  were  reinstated  at  court,  and  allowed  to  provide  a  con- 
fessor for  the  young  king.  The  parliament  happened  at  this 
moment  to  be  in  exile ;  the  minister  recalled  them,  on  condition 
of  their  formally  enregistering  the  bull,  which  then  became  law. 
The  Regent  easily  leagued  with  the  Jesuits  against  his  old 
friends ;  and  the  Jansenists,  both  religious  and  political,  were 
thus  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever.  Dubois  enjoyed  for  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life  his  hat  and  his  title.  Neither  his  being 
consecrated  an  archbishop,  nor  created  a  cardinal,  is  a  much 
more  remarkable  circumstance,  than  his  ever  having  been  intro- 
duced into  public  notice  at  all,  except  in  the  pillory.  When  he 
was  first  trusted  in  a  station  of  decency,  his  royal  master,  who 
well  knew  the  failings  of  his  old  companion,  read  him  a  monitory 
lecture,  which  for  brevity  and  moderation  is  a  perfect  pattern : 
'-''  VAlibe^  un  peu  de  droiture^je  fen  prier'' 

But  neither  the  Kegent  nor  his  councillor  remained  much 
longer  on  the  scene.  The  Cardinal  expired  in  1723,  unattended 
by  any  minister  of  religion,  for  he  had  despatched  the  priest  from 
his  bedside  to  learn  the  necessaiy  forms  of  administering  the 
Viaticum  to  a  prince  of  the  Church.  His  master  followed  in  a 
few  months,  leaving  his  duchess  sun^iving  him,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, whose  lives  suggested  the  following  epitaph  for  their  parentis 
tomb :  "  Here  lies  Idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vice."  Meantime, 
the  young  king  was  coming  to  an  age  of  discretion,  a  period 
which  arrived  seven  years  sooner  with  the  kings  of  France  than 
with  natives  of  England.  His  good  preceptor,  Fleui^,  had  done 
for  him  all  that  he  could,  all  perhaps  tnat  could  be  done  for 
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Louis  XV.  He  had  given  him  some  feelings  of  religion,  feelings 
which  developed  themselves  in  some  shape  or  other,  however  pro- 
fitless or  miserable,  throughout  his  life.  The  king  was  not  stupid, 
not  cruel ;  he  was  not  eager  for  war ;  he  was  not  jealous  of  his 
noblesse;  he  was  not  didactically  mischievous;  he  might  have 
exerted  his  power  to  procure  more  immediate  and  universal  deso- 
lation ;  but  as  far  as  regards  his  positive  individual  duties  as  a 
man  and  a  prince,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  life  could  not 
have  been  more  infamous  and  disgraceful,  if  he  had  been  educated 
by  Dubois  or  Bipperda.  At  this  period,  he  was  attached  to 
Fleury  with  the  fondness  of  a  child ;  but  the  old  man  offered  no 
impediment  to  the  appointment  of  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon,  as 
prime  minister,  reservmg  only  to  himself  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  short  administration  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  having  provided  Louis  with  a  oueen.  When  Philip  of 
Spain  acceded,  in  January,  1720,  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
one  of  his  inducements  had  been  the  promise  of  the  young  king'^s 
hand  for  the  Infanta  Mary  Anne,  who  had  accordingly  been  sent, 
at  the  mature  age  of  four  years,  to  Paris,  to  be  educated  in  her 
future  country.  Various  considerations  had  now  combined  to 
render  this  alliance  unpromising  and  distasteful ;  and  there  were 
no  surer  means  of  nullifying  the  contract  than  concluding  a  fresh 
one.  Our  George  the  First  was  sounded  about  the  Princess 
Anne,  but  he  boldly  avowed  that  no  daughter  of  his  should 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  There  was  a  man  wandering  about 
the  world  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  who  had  been  a  king, 
and  who  was  destined  to  become  a  king  again.  He  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  gentle,  good,  pious,  pennyless,  and  homeless ; 
and  for  her  hand  he  one  morning  received  a  proposal  from  the 
king  of  France  and  Navarre.  Stanislaus  could  make  no  objec- 
tions to  such  an  offer,  and  Maria  Leczinska  became  the  Queen 
of  Louis  XV.  As  the  Infanta  was  now  a  dead  weight,  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  packed  the  little  lady  up  carefully,  and  sent  her 
back  to  Madrid.  It  may  be  imagined  what  the  Spaniards,  of  all 
the  people  upon  earth,  thought  of  such  a  proceeding !  There 
never  was  such  an  uproar — not  even  at ,  the  Popish  Plot  or 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The  course  which  naturally  suggested 
itself  to  the  populace,  was  the  immediate  massacre  of  every 
Frenchman  in  Spain.  In  fact,  they  were  prevented  with  diffi- 
culty, and  by  stratagem.  The  Queen  tore  off  her  bracelet,  which 
contained  a  miniature  of  Louis,  and  trampled  it  under  her  feet. 
William  Stanhope  was  then  our  ambassador  at  the  Spanish  court. 
The  Queen  turned  round  to  him,  "  Here's  a  one-eyed  blackguard" 
(the  Due  de  Bourbon  unfortunately  shared  the  deformity  of  Hanni- 
bal and  Phihp  of  Macedon),  "  here's  a  one-eyed  blackguard,"'  said 
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she,  ^'  has  been  and  sent  back  my  daughter '  l"*^  The  iDfiiriated 
lady  actually  procured  a  proclamation,  oy  which  all  Frenchmen 
were  desired  instantly  to  quit  the  soil  of  Spain,  and  was  only 
mollified  by  a  device  of  her  husband,  who  coolly  proceeded  to 
prepare  for  his  own  departure,  as  being  included  in  tne  proscribed 
nation.  A  more  important  consequence  of  this  very  unhandsome 
step,  was  the  instant  reconciliation  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna. 

The  year  after  this  diplomatic  exploit,  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  summarily  dismissed  from  power.  He  could  not  contain 
himself  within  the  reasonable  limits  marked  out  for  him  by  Fleury. 
He  would  have  all  or  none;  and  the  latter  portion  accordingly  be- 
came his  share,  and  the  former  the  share  of  the  cardinal.  Fleuiy'^s 
sole  ministry  here  commenced ;  an  administration  pretty  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  of  Walpole  in  its  duration  and  its  policy  ; 
though  there  was  difference  enough  in  the  character  and  motives 
of  the  two  leaders.  The  period  of  Fleury^s  death  has  been  taken 
as  a  point  at  which  to  separate  this  reign  into  two  great  divisions. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience,  there  is  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment :  it  divides  the  time  equally ;  and,  looking  broadly  over 
affairs,  the  first  half  appears  peaceful,  and  the  second  warlike. 
But  we  shall  be  quite  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  the  loss  of  this 
statesman  turned  the  current  of  things,  or  that  the  extension 
even  of  his  long  life  would  have  averted  much  of  what  followed. 
The  death  of  Fleury  was  no  such  signal  for  changes  as  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  or  the  disgrace  of  Clarendon.  All  the  elements  of  poli- 
tical, and  social,  and  religious  disorganization  had  developed 
themselves,  and  were  at  work  during  his  life  time.  He  saw  his 
country  plunged  into  wars;  he  saw  his  king  plunged  into 
debauchery;  he  saw  the  people  plunged  into  infidelity.  Ver- 
sailles in  1 740  differed  only  in  degree  from  Versailles  in  1 760. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  was  at  least  as  respectable  as  Madame  da 
Mailly.  The  Parisian  cotories  were  in  full  operation.  The  worst  of 
Voltaire's  poems  had  appeared ;  and  a  more  infamous  writer  even 
than  he,  the  physician  La  Mettrie,  was  thriving  and  publishing  in 
the  heart  of  Paris.  The  cardinal  saw  all  this,  and  could  only 
suppose  that  '*  when  all  reverence  for  heavenly  things,  and  aU 
respect  for  earthly  things,  were  thus  lost,  the  end  of  the  world  was 
drawing  nigh  ^''  The  only  troubles  which  had  not  yet  arisen 
were  those  of  finance.  In  Fleury's  time  the  court  had  been  but 
vcnially  extravagant,  and  the  wars  had  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
The  good  old  ecclesiastic  had  removed  all  the  most  oppres^ve 

'  Coze.     Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  ii.  334. 

'  See  the  Cardinal's  own  words  quoted  from  Rauchon's  MS.  by  Sehlotser,  e.  B. 
111. 
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imposts ;  he  left  a  rich  revenue  without  a  burdensome  tax,  one 
sixth  of  which  paid  all  state  debts, — and  died  poor.  A  noble 
character  for  a  minister  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century ! 

A  return  to  our  history  of  the  Jesuits  will  show  that  another 
and  most  powerful  element  of  evil  in  this  wretched  kingdom — ^the 
quarrels  between  different  classes  of  society — was  actively  at  work 
during  Fleury's  ministry.  We  left  the  two  religious  parties  still 
skirmishing,  the  Jansenists  foiled,  and  the  Jesuits  triumphant. 
We  still  couple  the  Jansenists  with  their  redoubtable  adversaries, 
though  the  real  representatives  of  these  principles  were  now 
nearly  powerless.  But  a  stronger  body  of  auxiliaries  was  pre- 
sently to  appear  on  the  field,  on  whom  we  may  say  a  few  words, 
as  they  will  play  a  most  important  part  in  following  scenes.  The 
parliaments  of  France,  eighteen  in  number,  with  that  of  Paris  at 
their  head,  were  the  administrators  of  the  law,  civil  and  criminal, 
throughout  the  country,  and,  as  they  asserted,  the  guardians  of 
the  law  also ;  and  their  registration  of  any  enactment  was  neces- 
sary to  make  it  binding  on  the  subject.  These  bodies  will  appear 
in  most  violent  opposition  to  the  court,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
dignified  clergy.  Evidence  will  be  given  to  shew  that  their 
actuating  motives  did  not  generally  include  a  spirit  of  justice,  a 
spirit  of  liberty,  or  a  spirit  of  religion,  though  such  feeUngs  were 
often  pretended,  and  were,  perhaps,  sometimes  influential  with 
individual  members.  From  the  very  foundation  of  the  society, 
they  had  always  looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  Jesuits.  The 
Order  was  a  powerful  body,  living  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
with  laws  of  its  own,  independent  of  those  administered  by  the 
parliaments,  and  perhaps  m  opposition  to  them.  It  was  a  kind 
of  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  power,  as  distinguished  from  the 
temporal ;  it  looked  to  an  Itahan  general  instead  of  a  French 
king.  All  this  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  judicial  bodies,  and 
their  jealousy  was  exasperated  by  the  rise  and  success  of  the 
Order  in  spite  of  them.  Especially  was  their  anger  excited  by 
the  bull  Unigenitus^  which  they  asserted,  and  not  without  reason, 
was  in  derogation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
crown.  Nevertheless,  by  stratagem  and  by  force,  they  were  con- 
strained, as  we  have  seen,  to  register  this  signal  triumph  of  their 
enemies.  But  they  were  i^eady  to  exact  full  compensation  for  all 
injuries  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  Fleury's  policy  towards 
the  Jesuits  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  no  unflinching  partisan  of  the  Order :  but  he 
was  still  less  inclined  towards  Jansenism.  He  used  to  say,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  good  servants,  but  bad  masters.  He  saw  that 
infidelity  was  rampant,  and  he  knew  that  they  would  now  be  its 
most  disciplined  antagonists.   He  was  a  good  Boman  Catholic,  and 
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he  saw  that  they  were  now  the  sworn  allies  of  the  Pope.  On  the 
whole,  he  looked  upon  them  with  favour,  which  was  quickened, 
perhaps,  by  the  compliments  of  their  master.  He  received  a 
cardinal's  hat,  and  declared  himself  in  support  of  the  bulL 

An  event  soon  occurred  to  bring  the  parties  into  actual  collision. 
A  bisliop  had  preached  what  was  considered  Jansenism;  after 
investigation,  he  was  exiled.  The  parliament  took  up  his  cause 
on  legal  grounds,  and  were  only  subdued  by  the  introduction  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  Even  then  they  adopted  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  proceeding  in  person  to  Marly  to  remonstrate,  but 
they  were  dismissed  without  an  audience.  Just  at  this  crisis 
occurred  a  death  which  created  as  great  a  stir  as  the  death  of  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey.  It  was  that  of  the  Abbe  Paris.  He 
had  been  (as  indeed  were  many  individual  Jansenists)  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  benevolence.  His  tomb  was  crowded,  first  with 
visitors,  and  then  with  worshippers,  and  the  event  was,  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  alleged  miracles  which  every  body  is  acquainted 
with.  These  circumstances  served  to  keep  the  whole  city  in  a 
tumult;  and  at  this  period,  even  under  Fleury  himself,  the  quarrds 
and  recriminations  between  the  parties  got  to  such  a  pitch  as 
could  only  be  exceeded  by  the  scenes  of  twenty  years  later,  and 
were  attended  with  the  same  dreadful  exposure  of  all  reverential 
subjects  to  the  infidel  philosophers.  Even  as  early  as  this,  a 
bishop  actually  inserted,  in  his  charge  to  his  clergy,  a  chanmm 
against  the  parliament ! 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  cardinal  left  the  kingdom  at 
his  death  in  1743.  There  was  little  probability  that  any  one 
would  be  able  to  check,  in  their  full  career,  the  evils  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  curb  at  starting.  There  was  little  room  for  any 
fresh  element  of  mischief,  but  the  old  ones  continued  working 
with  tenfold  activity.  The  ways  of  Louis  had  been  evil :  they 
began  to  get  worse.  Whatever  undisgraceful  points  of  character 
this  monarch  possessed,  were  the  remains  of  his  boyish  education. 
After  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  made  no  step  in  wisdom  or 
knowledge ;  in  fimmess  or  dignity.  He  was  far  from  being 
deficient  in  natural  acuteness.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  cha- 
racter, and,  after  Fleury 's  death,  was  little  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  his  own  sex.  His  carriage  towards  the  ladies  of  his  court 
was  remarkable  for  courtliness  and  grace  ;  towards  men  his  man- 
ners were  reser\'ed  and  distant,  his  replies  curt  and  shy.  He 
shunned  all  public  society.  His  only  occupation  was  hunting. 
When  the  hounds  were  not  ordered  of  a  morning,  the  word  in 
the  palace  used  to  be  given  with  literal  truth,  Le  roi  lie  fait  ri^n 
aujourif/iui.  In  England,  though  we  still  have  a  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  yet  the  real  barbaric  taste  for  hunting  is  not  trace- 
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able  in  our  monarchs  below  James  I.  But  in  France  the  last 
Louises  were  like  our  first  Henries.  And  certainly  it  was  more 
royal  to  hunt  boars  like  Louis  XV.,  than  small  birds  like  Louis 
XITI.  Cinq-Mars  was  very  nearly  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
against  his  master,  before  that  one  which  cost  him  his  head.  It 
was  not  that  Louis  was  personally  harsh  towards  him^  but  no 
human  being,  as  he  said,  could  stand  and  catch  thrushes  more 
than  seven  hours  a-day. 

Louis  XV.  was  a  little  in  advance  of  this,  but  not  much.  On 
the  first  of  January  he  used  to  mark  in  his  almanack  the  days  of 
the  year  on  which  he  intended  to  migrate  successively  to  Com- 
pibgne,  Choisy,  or  Fontainebleau ;  an  arrangement  with  which 
the  most  important  political  considerations  were  never  allowed  to 
interfere.  On  rising  in  the  morning,  he  used  to  come  down  a 
little  staircase  into  the  room  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mme.  Adelaide, 
often  bringing  with  him  a  cup  of  coffee  which  he  had  made  him- 
self. There  he  used  to  drink  it,  and  Mme.  Adelaide  used  to  ring 
for  Mme.  Victoire,  who  in  turn  summoned  Mme.  Sophie,  and 
Sophie  again  Mme.  Louise,  till  the  royal  sisters  were  all  assem- 
bled. But  poor  Mme.  Louise  slept  the  farthest  off,  and  was  very 
diminutive  and  sickly  besides,  so  that  by  the  time  she  arrived,  the 
king  had  frequently  finished  his  coffee,  and  started  off  to  the 
chase.  On  his  return,  he  would  sup  with  small  parties  of  his 
intimate  associates,  whom  he  used  to  weary  with  perpetual  stories 
of  his  hunting  and  his  dogs.  The  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in 
pursuits  which  are  but  too  well  known.  As  regards  the  relations 
of  his  kingdom  with  foreign  states,  he  does  not  appear  chargeable 
with  much  besides  neglect.  The  war  of  1741  was  the  work  of 
his  marechals;  of  1756,  the  work  of  his  mistress.  All  he  did  was 
to  rival  the  expenses  of  the  wars  by  the  enormous  extravagan- 
cies of  his  private  pleasures.  Since  the  days  of  the  Romans  so 
much  money  had  never  been  spent  on  the  debaucheries  of  one 
man.  There  was  no  party  in  the  state  with  whom  he  was  allied. 
He  let  his  ministers  have  their  own  way,  because  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to  them  and  their  doings ;  but  he  neither  esteemed  nor  trusted 
them,  nor  heeded  them  till  he  was  summoned  to  a  lit  de  jvstice. 
His  parliaments  he  hated,  for  they  opposed  him.  His  clergy  he 
half  disliked,  for  they  gave  him  trouble,  and  half  feared,  because 
of  their  spiritual  powers.  His  religion  was  little  beyond  a  dread 
of  the  devil,  which  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  at  the  slightest 
symptom  of  indisposition.  Still,  up  to  the  middle  of  his  reign, 
he  was  universally  popular  with  those  of  his  subjects  who  knew 
the  least  of  him — the  body  of  his  people.  He  had  never  vexed 
them  much  by  wars,  and  his  old  servant  Fleury  had  relieved  them 
from  many  of  their  burdens.     His  recovery  from  a  sudden  attack 
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in  1744,  was  hailed  with  more  universal  rejoicings  than  a  victory. 
He  was  called  Louis  U  bien  aim^. 

We  liave  said  little  yet  about  the  secular  clergy, — a  body  which 
was  very  influential  from  their  wealth  and  connexions,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  had  they  been  united.    Many  were  ex-Jesuits, 
more  held  Jesuitical  opinions,  and  a  smaller  number  were  Jan- 
senists.     The  arrangement  of  the  king''s  ministry,  and  the  nature 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  France,  gave  a  much  greater  power 
to  a  single  individual  of  infusing  his  own  opinions  mto  the  body 
of  the  clergy,  than  exists  in  this  country.    The  minister  who  held 
what  was  called  the  Feuille  des  benefices^  had  almost  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  and  his  sentiments  were 
accordingly  represented  and  propagated  in  such  of  his  appoint- 
ments as  were  not  the  result  of  court  favour.     During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  efforts  of  La  Chaise  and  Le  Tellier  were 
of  course  directed  to  the  establishment  of  Jesuitical  influence. 
Fleury*'s  moderation  in  this  office  was  very  characteristic.     He 
would  not  on  any  account  promote  Jansenists,  whom  he  regarded 
with  much  dislike  and  some  apprehension.     He  had  a  better 
opinion  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  did  not  altogether  exclude,  but 
he  was  half  afraid  of  any  thing  decided,  peu  porte^  as  D'^Alembert 
expresses  it,  pour  ce  qui  avaU  trop  d'eclat  en  qudque  genre  que  ce 
fut.     Ho  therefore  bestowed  a  considerable  share  of  his  gifts  on 
the  respectable  but  mediocre  comnmnity  of  St.  Sulpice,  filling  up 
his  appointments  with  men  who  had  neither  awkward  abilities  nor 
inconvenient  activity, — a  rule  of  patronage  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  later  days  than  Fleury'^s.     It  did  not,  however,  in  this 
case,  exactly  answer  the  good  cardinaFs  expectation ;  for  though 
his  cUva  were  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  from 
stirring  any  questions  or  creating  any  strife,  yet  when  times  of 
trouble  arose,  they  were  found  as  helpless  as  they  were  innocent, 
with  nothing  but  lukewarm  principles  and  languid  propriety  to 
oppose  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  their  clever  and  malignant  foes. 
IJut  a  different  system  was  soon  adopted  by  his  successor  Boyer, 
liishop  of  Mirepoix.      This  prelate,  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  and 
energetic  disposition,  pushed  the  Jesuits  forward  into  all  places  of 

fewer,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  depressing  their  opponents, 
le  was  succeeded  in  1755  by  Rochefoucauld,  who  reverted  to 
a  more  temperate  policy  through  the  two  years  of  his  office.  In 
1757  he  made  way  for  Jarente,  Bishop  of  Orlc^ans,  who  continued 
in  power  till  the  end  of  the  reign, — a  minister,  says  Sismondi,  in 
no  wise  distinguished,  si  ce  rCest  peut-etre  par  ses  mauvaise$ 
mwiirs. 

From  an  observation  of  these  facts  and  dates,  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  French  clergy 
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about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  he  will  remark  the 
strength  of  parties  on  such  occasions  of  division  as  we  shall  men- 
tion. The  bull  of  1713,  he  will  remember,  was  accepted,  in  a 
manner,  by  thirty-one  to  nine.  There  seems  to  liave  been  gene- 
rally a  very  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  opposed  to  the  leading  principles  of  Jansenism, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  parties.  As  far  as 
we  can  discover,  there  was  no  marked  inclination  to  either  side 
shewn  by  the  superior  or  inferior  clergy,  as  such  ;  nor  does  there 
appear  much  of  that  jealousy  between  the  two  classes  which  was 
developed  in  1789.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  within  a  few 
years  of  this  time,  the  influence  of  Jansenism  was  gone,  and  that 
its  existence  promised  to  be  prolonged  but  for  a  short  period '. 
The  party  had  been  worsted  in  all  the  conflicts  with  their  oppo- 
nents. They  were  low  in  numbers,  and  miserably  lower  in  talent. 
They  were  disliked  by  the  court,  and  ridiculed  by  the  nation.  It 
was  indeed  a  most  anomalous  position  which  they  now  occupied. 
They  were  heretics  in  communion  with  the  Church'.  They  prayed 
the  Pope's  grace,  and  rejected  the  Pope's  bull.  They  united  the 
most  repulsive  tenets  of  Calvinism  with  the  most  corrupt  tenets  of 
Bomanism.  After  hearing  a  sermon  which  might  have  been 
preached  by  John  Knox,  they  betook  themselves  to  ceremonies 
which  might  have  been  performed  before  our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham.  They  professed  unity  like  a  Bomish  priest,  and  split  among 
themselves  like  a  meeting  of  Baptists.  They  quarrelled  even 
about  the  scenes  of  their  own  composing,  and  the  convulsionistes 
mitiges  looked  with  the  utmost  malice  on  the  convulsionistes  dScid^s, 
It  was  as  if  the  school  of  Geneva  had  declared  mesmerism  a 
branch  of  theology,  or  as  if  Dr.  Candlish  had  travelled  about  with 
a  living  Addolordta  to  testify  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Free  Scotch 
Church.  Yet  in  this  state  of  their  affairs,  they  saw  their  old 
enemies  prostrated  by  another  and  a  stronger  foe ;  and,  weak  as 
they  were,  they  found  means,  as  an  observer  remarked,  de  causer 
plus  (Tembarras  par  leur  mort  quails  iCavoient  fait  pendant  leur  vie. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  cannot  yet  get  at  the  story,  which  is 
short  and  clear  enough  in  itself,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  and  by, 
but  which  requires  a  great  many  preliminary  sketches  of  persons 
and  parties  before  it  can  be  intelligibly  told.  One  of  these  is  now 
coming  on  the  scene. 

The  royal  mistresses  had  hitherto  been  short-lived  and  with 
little  personal  influence.     Louis,  on  his  sudden  illness  in  1744, 

*  D'Alembert.  (Euvr.  ii.  p.  41.  68,  ed.  1821.     Lacret.  iii.  187. 

'  Voltaire  indeed  says,  that  "plusieurs  coininen9aient  4  dire  hautement  que  si  on 
rendait  les  sacremens  si  difficiles,  on  saurait  bientot  s'en  passer  t  Tezemple  de  tant  de 
nations."     Sidcle  de  Louis  XV.  c.  xxzvi. 
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had  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  his  few  conscientious  attendants, 
and  sent  for  his  queen,  whose  rival,  to  the  great  jov  of  the  nation, 
was  dismissed  the  court.  But  he  recovered  his  habits  with  his 
health ;  and  at  the  fete  given  on  the  dauphin'^s  marriage,  in  1745, 
the  king's  attention  was  attracted  by  a  lady  present.  She  proved 
to  be  the  wife  of  Nonnan  d'*Etioles,  a  revenue  contractor,  and 
after  a  short  time  she  appeared  at  court  as  the  Duchesse  de 
Pompadour.  By  means  of  scheming  and  intrigue,  this  lady,  in 
course  of  time,  obtained  all  the  privileges  she  sought,  except- 
ing oive;  she  was  reconciled,  under  penance,  to  the  Churcn; 
she  had  her  seat,  in  due  place,  at  court;  she  corresponded,  by 
and  by,  with  crowned  heads:  but  she  could  not  obtain  a  Jesuit 
for  a  confessor. 

The  Order  had  now  assumed  a  very  striking  position.  The 
young  dauphin  and  his  queen  had  by  this  time  a  little  court  of 
their  own,  which  may  be  described  as  the  very  reverse  of  their 
father's.  So  far  from  being  licentious,  it  was  even  ascetical. 
The  dauphin  was  devout  and  sober,  the  queen  staid  and  pious; 
and  as  was  the  master,  so  of  course  were  the  servants.  At  this 
court  the  Jesuits  were  supreme.  Though  it  Iiad  Uttle  power  in 
possession,  it  had  some  in  reversion.  Louisas  queen  and  her 
daughters  were  known  to  be  this  way  inclined  in  secret,  and  it  is 
confessed  that  about  this  point  rallied  all  those  of  the  noUesse 
who  had  any  attachment  remaining  to  decency,  order,  or  virtue'. 
La  Pompadour  vainly  attempted  to  ingratiate  herself  with  this 
Uttle  court,  with  which  the  Order  was  now  identified.  Her 
devices,  which  were  successful  up  to  this  point,  were  fruitless 
beyond;  and  she  remained  tacitly  rebuked,  to  abide  her  oppor- 
tunity against  men  who  had  injured  her  predecessor  and  slighted 
herself,  and  who  only  wanted  an  occasion,  which  might  at  any 
time  arise,  for  returning  her  to  the  place  from  which  she  came. 

Meantime,  public  affairs  looked  worse  and  worse.  The  kins 
had  lost  his  popularity.  The  pliilosophers  had  gained  strength 
and  power.  The  finances  and  the  ministry  were  in  equal  con- 
fusion. The  ])eace  of  1748  was  as  little  liked  in  France  as  in 
England,  and  the  expences  which  the  war  had  entailed  began  to 
be  felt.  The  distress  of  the  country  was  universal,  and  Paris,  as 
usual,  was  crowded  with  an  enormous  influx  of  desperate  becgars. 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  clear  out  these  emigrants  periodically, 
— a  process,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  of  no  slight  difiiculty.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1750,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  police  hit 
ui)on  the  notable  scheme  of  seizing  the  infants  of  these  miserable 
creatures,  by  way  of  bringing  their  parents  to  reason.     Their 

>  Siim.  zxiz.  21& 
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mothers  immediately  set  up  an  outcry  which  ended  in  a  general 
insurrection.  The  most  absurd  and  frightful  stories  were  cir- 
culated about  the  destiny  of  the  little  wretches  who  had  been 
taken;  stories  which  most  of  our  readers  will  remember,  and 
whicli  were  not  forgotten  forty  years  after.  The  boldness  of 
Maupeon  quelled  the  tumult,  but  the  most  horrible  odium  rested 
on  the  king*.  One  very  great  advantage  of  Fleury's  administra- 
tion had  been  its  stability.  What  his  talents  were,  has  in  some 
measure  been  seen ;  but  even  had  they  been  less,  the  nation  would 
still  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  unity  and  uniformity  in  its  govern- 
ment. His  years  of  office  were  nearly  twenty.  Few  of  his 
successors  ruled  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  time.  Between  the 
years  1756  and  1763 — years  requiring  the  utmost  ability  and 
management — there  were  no  less  than  twenty-five  ministers  in 
the  six  departments.  And  these  changes  were  produced,  not,  as 
in  our  own  country,  by  the  simultaneous  accession  or  retirement 
of  a  cabinet,  but  by  capricious  removals  and  appointments  of 
individuals,  one  by  one,  without  reference  to  their  colleagues  or 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  state.  In  the  year  1 749,  Machault 
was  minister  of  finance.  The  treasury  was  nearly  empty;  the 
drafts  upon  it  increasing.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  those 
two  periods  of  exhaustion,  following  the  peace  of  Aix-la-chapelle 
and  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  French  court,  instead  of  thinking  of 
retrenchment  like  the  English  government,  actually  exaggerated 
its  expenditure  to  the  most  enormous  extent. 

But  to  return  to  Machault.  Like  most  financiers,  he  wanted 
money.  Like  many  financiers,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  church. 
English  writers  have  found  serious  fault  with  the  French  clergy 
for  not  consenting  to  be  taxed,  and  taking  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional burthens.  Without  here  enquiring  how  far  the  premises 
are  true,  or  the  conclusion  sound,  we  will  remark  that  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  justified  in  resisting  the 
minister.  He  did  not  simply  wish  to  tax  them  fairly  ;  he  wished, 
and  they  well  knew  it,  to  confiscate  a  large  portion  of  church  pro- 
perty for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  treasury.  In  particular,  he 
wished  to  suppress  several  of  the  richest  monasteries  at  once.  In 
August,  1749,  he  procured  an  edict  of  mortmain ;  ^^an  enact- 
ment," says  Lord  Mahon,  "  which  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary  by 
the  very  state  of  public  feeling  which  permits  it  to  be  passed  *.*" 
In  the  same  month  of  the  following  year  he  ordered  a  valuation 
of  all  benefices  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  whatsoever ;  a  step 

'  Lacret.  iii.  176. 

^  Hist,  of  Eng.  ii.  282.  But  if  this  remark  be  just,  may  it  not  be  said  again, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  enactment  is  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  very  state  of 
public  feeling  which  demandi  its  raptal  f 
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which  our  readers  will  recollect  amongst  the  preliminaries  of 
1 534.  There  was  no  doubt  about  his  mtentions.  But  his  pro- 
jects were  disturbed  by  an  outbreak,  which  monopolized  the  cares 
of  the  ministry  and  the  people,  and  which,  the  reader  will  rejoice 
to  hear,  will  bring  us  still  nearer  to  our  story. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  from  the  analogy  of  our  own  church, 
that  very  considerable  influence  over  the  secular  clergy  would 
rest  with  the  prelate  who  filled  the  metropolitan  see.  The  Cardinal 
dc  Noailles  had  been  Archbishop  of  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
the  late  reign,  and  through  some  years  of  the  present.    His  theo- 
logical sentiments  were  strongly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  he  had  offered  a  very  conspicuous  resistance  to  the  bull 
UnigenitaSy  which,  however,  at  last  he  received.     His  two  imme- 
diate successors  were  men  of  no  decided  opinions.     But  after  tiie 
death  of  Bellefond,  Boyer,  the  minister  for  ecclesiastical  affiurs, 
whose  energetic  character  we  have  noticed  above,  appointed  Chris- 
topher de  Beaumont  to  the  vacant  archbishopric.     The  new  me- 
tropolitan was  a  man  of  noble  carriage  and  brilliant  talents; 
devout  and  ascetic  in  his  habits,  mild  in  his  manner,  but  stem  in 
his  resolves,  charitable  even  to  the  appropriating  the  whole  of  his 
revenue  to  almsgiving,  but  severe  and  unrelenting  towards  here- 
tics or  schismatics.     His  influence  was  soon  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  Jesuits,  whether  by  the  intrigues  of  the  order,  or  by  his 
own  discernment.     A   serious  change  in  the  aspect  of  things 
speedily  occurred.     It  is  impossible  to  approve,  and  difficult  to 
condenm,  the  conduct  of  the  archbishop  and  his  supporters  at 
this  period.     They  were  situated  as  men  in  other  countries  and 
other  times  had  been  situated  before  them.     With  an  eager  zeal 
for  God's  service,  and  a  readiness  to  dare  or  endure  any  thing  in 
such  a  cause,  they  found  themselves  intrusted  with  power  at  a  time 
when  sore  schisms  and  gross  impieties  were  staring  them  in  the 
face.     The  irreligious  doctrines  of  the  infidel  philosophic  school 
were  now  openly  disseminated,  and  had  certainly  risen  to  the 
highest  members  of  the  body  politic,  if  they  had  not  yet  begun  to 
descend.     A  tenfold  augmentation  of  what  had  frightened  Fleury 
might  well  alarm  Beaumont.     But  he   did  not  commence   his 
attack  upon  this  point.     His  intention  seems  to  have  been  first 
to  set  the  Church  in  order,  to  protect  its  revenues,  to  secure  its 
unity,  and  to  promote  its  efficiency.     Perhaps  with  restored  dis- 
cipline, and  improved  confidence,  he  meant  afterwards  to  lead  his 
troops  Jigainst  their  open  foes.     An  assembly  of  prelates,  under 
his  instructions,  protested  against  the  designs  of  Machault.  They 
also  received  instructioas  of  a  different  kind.     The  pitiable  sect 
of  the  Jansenists  was  fast  expiring  under  wliat  had  been  more  iatal 
tlian  persecution— ridicule  and  neglect.     It  is  acknowledged  that 
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in  the  eyes  of  all,  even  of  the  Jesuits,  they  appeared  to  be  crushed. 
Yet  against  this  wretched  and  enfeebled  band  did  Beaumont  com- 
mence his  conscientious  crusade.  It  is  worth  remarking,  at  this 
point,  that  both  Voltaire  and  D'*Alembert  gratuitously  record 
their  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  and  the  honesty  of  his 
purpose  *. 

It  seems  to  have  been  an  occasional  practice  in  former  times  of 
religious  troubles,  for  the  priest  to  demand  from  a  dying  invalid, 
or  his  relatives,  some  certificate  of  his  faith  and  doctrine,  before 
administering  to  him  the  last  consolations  of  the  church.     This 

Eractice  Beaumont  revived  against  the  Jansenists,  and  instructed 
is  clergy  to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  all  who  could  not  produce  a 
hillet  de  confession^  attesting,  amongst  other  things,  the  communi- 
cant's acceptance  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  Perhaps  even  this  overt 
persecution  would  not  have  revived  the  zeal,  or  mcreased  the  im- 
portance of  the  Jansenists,  had  not  they  met  with  most  obstinate 
and  unexpected  allies.  The  parliaments,  who  were  only  waiting 
their  opportunity,  rose  fiercely  against  the  proceeding,  asserting 
its  utter  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  and  they  were  joined  by  many  who  had  been  hitherto 
neutrals,  and  who  denounced  the  erection  of  a  tribunal  which  was 
nearly  akin  to  the  inquisition.  The  archbishop  was  resolute,  the 
clergy  were  firm,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  younger  priests,  as  will 
necessarily  happen,  outstripped  even  their  leaders  in  violence  and 
rigour.  The  parliaments  were  incensed,  the  Parisians  excited,  the 
philosophers  alert,  and  the  Jansenists  obstinate.  And  now  there 
arose  such  a  scene  of  madness,  such  a  hideous  and  outrageous 
medley  of  death,  dancing,  comedy,  frenzy,  frolic,  and  blasphemy, 
tliat  the  hags  in  the  Hartz  mountains  never  held  such  a  devil's 
Sabbath. 

No  country  but  France  ever  could  be  in  such  a  condition ;  and 
France  had  never  been  in  such  a  condition  before.  It  was  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  wars,  and  the  people  had  not  even  the 
diversion  of  a  campaign.  Their  whole  attention  was  given  to 
these  quarrels,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  were 
merged  and  lost.  All  religion  was  outraged.  The  churches 
were  scenes  of  violence  so  frightful,  on  occasions  so  solemn,  that 
we  cannot  transcribe  the  anecdotes  recorded.  Sometimes  the 
parliament  got  the  upper  hand ;  and  the  lieutenant-criminal  and 
the  police  drove  the  priests  to  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments at  the  bayonet's  point.  Sometimes  the  clergy  were  predo- 
minant, and  whole  districts  were  laid  under  an  interdict.     The 

'  D'Alembert,  ii.  45.  Voltaire,  Si^clei  c.  xxxvi.  Besenval,  too,  writing  in  177^ 
says  of  him  incidentally,  "Avait  toujourt  eu  la  reputation  et  la  conduite  d'un  pr61at 
pieux,  et  d'un  homme  de  bien."     M6moires,  i.  296. 
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dying  were  excommunicated.  The  dead  were  unburied.  At  Auxerre 
and  Orleans  the  corpses  accmnulated  by  scores.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  ceased  from  their  duties,  and  the  sick  perished  miserably 
in  the  hospitals,  untended  and  unheeded.  Reality  was  insufficient. 
Healthy  Janscnists  counterfeited  illness  in  order  to  obtain  noto- 
riety. Infidels  counterfeited  Jansenism  to  aggravate  the  mischief, 
and  pretended  the  agonies  of  death,  that  they  might  amuse  them- 
selves with  theological  quarrels.  All  law  was  suspended.  The 
parUaments  abjured  their  functions,  and  nothing  was  a  crime  but 
the  refusal  of  the  sacraments.  The  inferior  courts  followed  their 
example,  and  all  justice  was  at  an  end.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
neither  party  omitted  the  use  of  the  national  weapons.  Each 
attacked  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  other  in  satires  and  epigrams. 
The  Jesuits  were  strongest  with  the  pen ;  and  they  wrote  come- 
dies on  Galvinistic  tenets,  which  their  scholars  represented  amidst 
unbounded  applause.  The  Jansenists  had  the  most  skilful  pen- 
cils ;  and  they  published  daily  caricatures  of  their  opponents, 
which  threw  all  Paris  into  convulsions  of  delight.  Meantime  the 
philosophers  availed  themselves  of  this  diversion  to  speak  out 
more  boldly.  Infamous  publications  were  multipUed  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  the  rabble  howled  out  the  most  impious  soogg  in 
the  street  from  morning  to  night. 

But  where  was  this  to  stop  \  what  were  the  supreme  authorities 
of  the  land  to  do  I  English  writers  have  vehemently  censured  the 
court  of  France  for  interfering  in  these  quarrels,  for  meddling  in 
theological  disputes  to  their  own  odium  and  peril.  A  glance  at 
the  last  paragraph  will  have  shown  what  was  the  justice  of  these 
complaints.  Mr.  Pitt  might  as  well  be  blamed  for  interfering  in 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  Not  interfere  !  Why  the  king  was  the 
guardian  of  the  state,  and  the  state  was  on  the  point  of  disrup- 
tion ;  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  laws,  and  the  laws  were  suspend- 
ed; he  was  the  protector  of  his  people,  and  his  people  were 
cutting  each  othcr^s  throats.  The  culpabiUty  of  the  court  was  in 
its  too  great  indiifcrence,  in  its  too  great  impartiality.  It  had 
the  power  of  crushing  either  party.  It  hurt  neither.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Machault,  the  minister  of  finance,  was  meditat- 
ing a  blow  at  the  Church  when  these  riots  broke  out.  The  mi- 
nistcr-at-war  was  D^Argenson,  who  had  as  great  a  dislike  to  the 
parliaments  as  his  colleague  had  to  the  clergy.  It  was  clear  that 
either  statesman  had  now  an  admirable  opportunity  of  achieving 
his  object  by  throwing  the  whole  power  of  the  court  into  one  scale 
or  the  other.  D'Argenson  might  exile  the  pariiaments,  and 
Machault  might  rob  the  Church.  La  Pompadour  inclined  to  the 
latter  plan ;  the  king  to  the  former ;  but  as  yet  they  feared  to 
take  any  decisive  step.     The  parliaments,  in  the  interval,  had 
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grown  still  more  audacious.  On  the  18tli  of  April,  1752,  they 
published  an  arrit  declaring  that  the  bull  was  not  an  article  of  faith. 
They  even  decreed  the  arrest  of  ecclesiastics,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  property.  At  last  they  overshot  their  mark.  A 
sister  of  one  of  the  I^arisian  nunneries  (now  the  strongholds  of 
Jansenism)  feigned  sickness.  The  cur^  of  St.  Medard  refused 
her  the  sacraments.  The  archbishop  approved  his  conduct,  and 
the  parliament  condemned  both.  D^Argenson  in  the  mean  time 
took  the  nun  into  custody  by  a  lettre  de  cachet^  and  removed  her 
from  the  scene.  The  parliament  grew  furious,  and  in  its  rage 
attacked  even  the  legaUty  of  the  arrest.  The  older  members  m 
vain  pointed  out  the  dangerous  ground  they  were  here  approach- 
ing ;  the  violent  party  (as  usiial)  prevailed,  and  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1753,  they  passed  remonstrances  against  these  arbitrary 
arrests,  in  which  they  were  actually  foohsh  enough  to  reflect 
strongly  on  the  Lady  Pompadour.  The  student  will  observe  at 
this  point  the  character  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  various  stages 
through  which  it  had  passed  either  by  accident  or  by  intrigue. 
It  was  first  Machault  and  the  clergy  who  were  the  two  parties ; 
then  it  was  the  clergy  and  the  Jansenists ;  then  the  clergy  and 
the  magistracy ;  and,  at  last,  the  magistracy  and  the  court. 
Moreover,  the  theological  question  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
eliminated,  and  the  parties  are  joining  issue  on  a  point  of  pre- 
rogative.    It  was  Uke  a  piece  of  very  clever  generalship. 

In  eifect,  however,  the  parliaments  had  now  committed  them- 
selves, and  were  beaten.  On  the  4th  of  May  their  revolt  was 
punished  by  a  whole  Gazette  of  arrests  and  exiles.  The  struggles 
between  these  judicial  bodies  and  the  court  are  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  they  continue  to  recur  in  an  aggravated  form  throughout 
this  reign,  till  the  whole  magistracy  of  the  kingdom  is  at  open 
war  with  the  king ;  in  fact,  they  terminated  only  with  Maupeou'^s 
coup  d'^etai^  in  1771.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  them  here; 
and  it  is  needless  of  course  to  remark  how  largely  they  must  have 
contributed  to  the  disorganization  of  society.  The  tactics  on 
either  side  seem  curious  to  us.  The  court  used  to  condemn  the 
parliaments.  The  parliaments  used  to  abjure  their  functions,  and 
thereby  suspend  all  administration  of  justice.  The  court  then 
established  tribunals  ad  interim^  but  advocates  and  suitors  alike 
disdained  them,  and  the  new  magistrates  were  hooted  at.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  grand!"  chambre  was  ordered  to  take  the 
duties  of  the  parliament,  and  empowered  by  an  edict  to  discharge 
them.  It  refused  to  register,  and  thereby  to  legalize,  the  edict 
which  gave  it  these  powers.  It  was  therefore  dissolved,  and  in 
November  a  cliambre  royale  was  established  to  administer  the  laws. 
But  the  people  treated  it  with  open  contempt  and  insult.     Let 
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the  reader  imagine  the  state  of  society  during  this  anarchy.     A 
thief,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  in  the  mferior  court  of  the 
Ghatelet,  made  his  appeal  to  the  chambre  royale^  which  confirmed 
the  sentence,  and  secured  him  in  his  title  to  the  gallows.     The 
Ghatelet  politely  regretted  the  occurrence,  but  assured  him  that 
they  really  could  not  hang  him  under  this  warrant,  and  that  he 
must  make  his  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.     This  he  eon- 
scientiously  declined,  {il  avait  decline  ceiie  Jurisdiction^)  and  he 
actually  remained  for  some  weeks  unhanged,  a  martyr  to  his 
poUtical  sentiments '.     But  a  compromise  soon  became  absolutely 
necessary,  and  the  birth  of  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  tne 
Due  de  Berry,  seemed  to  offer  a  decent  opportunity.     The  Car- 
dinal de  La  Kochefoucauld,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Boyer  in 
the  ministry,  obtained  from  the  prelates  a  promise  of  abandoning 
the  billets  de  confession.     They  obtained  in  return  a  dismissal  of 
their  enemy  Machault,  who  was  transferred  from  the  comptroller- 
generalship  to   the  ministry  of  Marine.     The  Jansenists  were 
released  from  annoyance,  but  enjoined  to  strict  silence  on  theolo- 
gical topics.     The  parliaments  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  par- 
doned under  pretext  of  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  the  prince ;  a 
prince  who  was  afterwards  Louis  XVI.     The  court  had  thus 
quieted  all  parties  in  appearance,  and  chuckled  cheerfully  over  its 
ingenuity.     In  fact,  it  had  made  them  all  enemies,  for  it  had  pro- 
voked all  in  turn ;  it  had  made  no  friends,  for  it  had  shown  that 
in  turn  it  could  forsake  all,  and  all  the  sensible  part  of  the  nation 
(which  was  not  large)  saw  its  feebleness  and  its  folly.     However, 
things  went  a  little  smoother  at  present ;  the  court  danced  mi- 
nuets, the  Jansenists  wrote  long  pamphlets  to  prove  that  they 
ought  not  to  write  at  all ;  the  magistrates  again  sold  justice  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  as  Voltaire  ex- 
presses it,  eurent  la  liberie  de  se  ruiner  d  Vordinaire, 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  neither  side  could  hold  their  peace. 
The  quarrels  reconunenced  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  and  the 
court  this  time,  to  show  their  impartiality,  banished  the  other 
side.  Beaumont  was  sent  to  his  country  palace,  and  other  pre- 
lates and  clergy  were  exiled  farther.  The  court  endeavourea  to 
make  terms  with  Beaumont ;  and,  by  way  of  a  suitable  agents 
sent  the  Due  de  Richelieu  to  him.  If  the  reader  can  imagine 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  selected  to  argue  John  Wesley  into  a 
more  orthodox  style  of  preaching,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  this 
notable  embassy,  and  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  it  failed. 
Two  things,  however,  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  check  these 
disputes, — a  new  nn'nister  and  a  new  war.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  1755,  Boyer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  La  Bochefou- 
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cauld,  whose  moderate  sentiments  we  have  before  described. 
And,  in  a  few  months,  the  seven  years^  war  furnished  the  nation 
with  something  to  do,  though  it  speedily  grew  tired  of  a  war  so 
many  miles  off,  and  reverted  to  its  own  quarrels  at  home. 

All  this  while  other  matters  were  getting  worse  and  worse. 
The  infidelity  of  the  philosophers  was  extending  itself  more 
boldly  and  widely  every  day.  The  unpopularity  of  the  king  was 
increasing.  Louis  now  grew  more  wicked  and  more  chudish. 
Amidst  all  his  outrageous  extravagancies  he  made  a  private 
hoard  of  his  own.  He  used  to  sell  bits  of  crown  property,  and 
have  the  money  brought  to  him  in  his  own  chamber  by  the 
purchaser.  By  and  by,  he  even  began  to  trade  on  his  own 
account.  Other  monarchs  have  done  this,  but  the  motives  of 
Louis  were  not  exactly  those  of  Edward  IV.  or  the  late  king  of 
Holland.  In  the  evenings  he  used  to  sit  down  to  exceedingly 
high  play  with  the  few  courtiers  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  If  he 
won  of  them,  he  used  to  make  it  up  to  them  by  giving  them 
governments  and  places ;  if  he  lost,  he  used  to  reimburse  himself 
from  the  treasury.  To  amuse  himself  on  a  wet  morning,  he  de- 
vised the  following  ingenious  scheme.  Independent  of  his  minis- 
try, and  quite  unknown  to  them,  he  had  a  private  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  little  private  oflSce.  To  this  oflSce  was 
brought,  every  Sunday,  a  collection  of  extracts  from  all  the  cor- 
respondence which  during  the  week  had  passed  through  the  post, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  selected  by  a  secret  board  of  six  or 
seven  clerks  in  that  establishment.  The  adroitness  of  these  sub- 
alterns in  opening  letters  without  defacing  the  seals,  is  said  to 
have  been  admirable,  though  they  worked  without  any  fear  of  a 
Mr.  Duncombe  before  their  eyes.  By  such  means  as  these,  the 
king  not  only  obtained  possession  of  sundry  pleasant  court  secrets, 
but  he  checked  closely  the  correspondence  of  his  ministers  with 
foreign  courts.  At  each  of  these  courts  was  a  private  agent 
secretly  accredited  by  Louis;  and  the  orders  of  this  individual 
the  French  ambassador  was  directed  to  prefer  to  his  official  in- 
structions. This  conduct  of  the  king  was  less  the  result  of  sus- 
picion than  of  a  wish  to  amuse  himself;  but  the  utter  confusion 
and  anarchy  produced  in  the  diplomatic  circles  by  this  duplicate 
staff  of  officers  can  be  readily  conceived.  The  historian,  after  re- 
lating it,  simply  adds,  that  amidst  the  total  disorganization  of  all 
the  other  departments  of  government,  it  did  not  attract  any  par- 
ticular attention '. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  Jesuits  for  some  time ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  reader  has  traced  their  secret  agency  in  some  of 
these  transactions.     There  is  little  doubt  that  they  influenced 
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considerably  the  actions  of  the  Beaumont  party,  and  for  objectB 
of  their  own,  though  in  these  objects  we  may  fairly  indnde  the 
suppression  of  infidelity  and  schism.  They  had  been  snccessfiil 
in  all  their  designs,  and  triumphant  over  all  their  enemies ;  they 
were  threatened  with  no  attack,  and  yet  their  end  drew  nigh. 
By  a  most  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  they  were  de- 
prived of  eveiy  ally  at  the  moment  when  every  post  of  power  was 
in  the  hand  of  their  enemies ;  and  at  this  very  crisis  an  accident 
occurred,  which  not  only  enabled,  but  compelled,  the  authorities 
to  pronounce  a  judgment,  of  some  kind  or  other,  on  the  very 
existence  of  the  Order. 

There  were  four  parties  who  might  be  considered  as  having, 
more  or  less,  a  voice  in  the  matter — ^the  people,  the  philosophers, 
the  parliament,  and  the  court.  Of  these,  the  people  had  far  the  least, 
if  indeed  they  can  be  really  reckoned  as  having  any  at  all.  They 
were  an  ignorant  and  harmless  race ;  and,  during  Fleuiy's  admi- 
nistration, had  been  well-fed  and  happy*.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
felt  the  pressure  of  severe  want,  that  they  listened  to  the  frightful 
tales  that  were  told  about  their  king,  and  even  then  their  loyalty 
returned,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  at  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness or  escape  from  danger.  They  had  no  newspapers,  they 
never  saw  a  journal,  they  had  entered  into  none  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  for  the  doctrines  of  the  infidel  school  had,  as 
yet,  only  spread  upwards.  Yet,  amongst  this  class,  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  Jesuits  were  almost  universally  hated.  Perhaps 
fear  had  no  small  share  in  this  dislike.  The  powerful  party  of 
the  philosophers  made  no  secret  of  their  motives  or  their  aims. 
They  had  now  designed  war  against  all  religion,  and  declared  it 
against  all  religious  establishments.  To  destroy  the  Jesuits  was 
absolutely  necessary  before  they  could  attack  the  Church*.  This 
solid  column  of  disciplined  soldiers  not  only  checked  their  ad- 
vance, but  threatened  to  become  the  assailants ;  and  they  turned 
on  it  just  as  Napoleon,  in  1815,  moved  on  Gharleroi,  well  know- 
ing that  if  he  could  crush  the  35,000  English,  he  might  after- 

*  See  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  letter,  quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  Hilt,  of  Eng.  ii.  IM. 

^  There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  the  animtu  of  the  philosopher  on  thu  poiDt. 
See  D'Alembert,  ii.  56.  68.  104.  In  one  place  he  says,  '*  Les  Jdsuites  itaient  dcs 
troupes  rdgulidresy  ralli^es  et  disciplin^es  sous  I'^tendard  de  la  superstition;  c'^tait 
la  phalange  Mac^donienne  quMI  iroportait  &  la  raison  de  voir  rompue  et  ditmite.  Les 
Jans^nistes  ne  sont  que  des  cosaques  et  des  pandours,"  &c.  In  another  he  reckmie 
unhesitatingly  on  the  consequent  ruin  of  all  other  religious  orders,  *'  En  attendant  ce 
d^sastre  des  communaut{'s  monastiques  et  ce  bonheur  pour  l'6tat,  continuons*"  &e. 
Voltaire  says  of  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  "II  fit  esp^rer  qu'on  pourrait  un  jour  diminuer 
dans  I'Europe  cette  foule  d'hommes  inutiles,"  i.e.  monks,  Sidcle,  c  xxzix.  See,  too, 
what  Sismondi  says  of  the  philosophers,  xxix.  227»  "  Se  croyant  assures  qu*aprds  celai- 
\h  les  autrcs  (ordres  religieux)  ne  tarderoient  pas  k  torober."  The  mixed  tone  of 
respect  and  hatred  with  which  these  writers  speak  of  the  Jesuits  is  very  remarkable. 
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wards  handle  as  he  pleased  the  half  million  of  Russians  who 
were  marching  in  masses  upon  the  Rhine.  The  temper  of  the 
parliament  we  have  before  described ;  that  it  was  not  mollified 
by  their  recent  exile,  we  may  readily  beUeve.  The  court  con- 
sisted of  three  parties,  which  we  mention  in  the  order  of  their 
influence — the  mistress,  the  ministers,  and  the  king.     La  Pom- 

1)adour,  by  this  time,  had  shown  her  singular  talents ;  she  had 
ong  ago  made  herself  powerful,  she  had  now  made  herself  re- 
spectable. She  had  secured  the  regard  or  the  obedience  of 
everybody,  except  the  Dauphin  and  the  Jesuits ;  and  for  their 
contumacy  she  threatened  full  revenge.  The  minister  we  shall 
presently  speak  of.  The  king  was  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Order,  but  he  was  averse  to  take  trouble  on  any  score,  and  was 
heartily  sick  of  the  bull  Uniaenitus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  his  consent  to  their  destruction  would  not  have  been  ob- 
tained, had  it  not  been  for  an  event  of  some  little  importance. 
The  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  was  bitterly  cold.  At 
six  o'clock  a  crowd  had  collected  under  the  archway  at  Versailles 
to  see  Louis  set  out  for  Trianon.  The  courtyard  was  badly 
lighted,  and  the  spectators  were  all  muffled  up  in  thick  coats.  In 
this  dress,  a  man  stepped  up  to  the  royal  carriage,  and,  as  the  king 
passed,  stuck  the  small  blade  of  a  pocket-knife  into  his  ribs.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  wound  was  but  an  insignificant  scratch ;  but 
Louis  would  not  be  comforted.  No  assurances  of  the  surgeons  could 
give  him  courage.  For  days  and  days  afterwards,  though  without 
pain  or  fever,  he  laid  in  bed,  dreading  momentary  death,  and  horribly 
afraid — as  well  he  might  be — of  the  devil.  Precisely  as  he  did  on 
falling  sick  at  Metz  thirteen  years  before,  he  professed  universal 
penitence.  He  sent  off  La  Pompadour ;  he  sent  for  his  n^lected 
queen  ;  and  entrusted  the  state  to  his  ill-treated  son.  But  his 
amendment,  as  before,  lasted  not  a  day  longer  than  his  illness  ; 
and  not  even  his  fears  could  prolong  that  much.  The  incoherent 
ravings  which  torture  extracted  from  the  wretched  Damiens, 
were  sufficient  proof  of  his  character  and  his  crime.  It  was  clear 
that  he  was  an  idiot,  without  party,  accomplice,  or  motive.  But 
the  Jesuits  had  the  credit  of  teaching  regicide,  and  a  vast  number 
of  people  either  believed,  or  pretended  to  beUeve,  that  they  were 
his  advisers.  The  fact  that  the  king's  prepossessions  were  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  enemies  of  the  Order,  was  quite  set  aside  in 
considering  the  evidence. 

About  the  same  time  that  our  first  Pitt  became  premier,  the 
French  cabinet  received  an  accession  in  the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  a 
person  who  in  some  respects  bore  the  same  relation  to  his  prede- 
cessors that  Pitt  did  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  At  all  events, 
he  was  full  of  energy,  enterprize,  and  hope,  and  by  no  means 
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wanting  in  talent.     Like  Pitt,  he  turned  all  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  to  the  war ;  but  there  ends  all  resemblance  between  the 
actions  or  successes  of  the  two.     It  is  only  with  a  {)art  of  his 
character  and  position  that  we  are  here  concerned.     Until  he 
became  minister,  the  court  had  seemed  to  hold  the  balance  im- 
partially between  the  Church  and  the  parliaments ;  Machault  and 
D'Argenson  counterpoised  each  other ;  the  king  trusted  neither, 
and  was  offended  with  both.     But  Ghoiseul,  both  from  disposition 
and  interest,  took  a  more  decided  part.     He  enjoyed  the  &vour 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  had  been  indebted  to  her  in- 
fluence.   He  shared  her  dislike  to  the  clergy  and  the  Jesuits,  with 
whom  he  had  an  ancient  feud.     He  was  on  good  terms  with  ihe 
philosophers,  who  were  old  acquaintances  of  bis,  and  whose  views 
against  religion  he  had  little  objection  to  forward.     As  a  natural 
consequence,  he  inclined  to  the  parliaments  from  his  aversion  to 
the  clergy,  but  he  also  adopted  such  a  course  from  deliberate 
policy.     The   parliament,  partly  from  their  opposition   to   the 
clergy,  but  more  from  their  resistance  to  taxation,  had  a  large 
share  of  the  public  favoiu*,  and  promised  to  have  more;  and 
Choiseul  selected  them  as  the  most  advantageous  allies.     To  this 
formidable  combination  of  interests,   he  added  a  monopoly  of 
power,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  no  one  man  since  the  dajrs  of 
Fleury.     In  1757,  he  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  foreim 
aifairs  ;  in  January,  1761,  he  was  made  minister  of  war  ;  and  in 
the  following  October,  minister  of  marine.     On  taking  the  last 
appointment,  he  resigned  the  foreign  aflairs  to  his  cousin,  the 
Due  dc  Praslin,  still,  however,  retaining  his  influence ;  which  he 
also  exercised  in  a  like  degree  over  the  minister  of  flnance.     And 
with  all  this,  so  great  was  his  dexterity  and  address,  that  he  even 
conciliated  the  old  noblesse  of  the  kingdom,  who  thought  him 
anxious  for  their  advancement.     He  was  indeed  a  man  with  some 
great  and  a  few  good  qualities. 

The  reader  will  now  see  what  a  threatening  host  of  foes  was 
gathering  on  ever}'  side  around  the  Order  of  Jesus.  Still  it  was 
not  probable  that  any  blow  would  be  struck,  unless  some  tempt- 
ing opportunity  should  arise.  The  clouds  had  collected  thickly 
and  gloomily ;  but,  unless  some  incidental  attraction  proved  too 
strong,  it  was  very  possible  they  might  disperse  without  a  stomu 
Meantime,  the  Order  waited  the  event  with  unchangeable  de- 
meanour. Not  a  man  deserted  its  ranks,  not  a  voice  spoke  of 
compromise,  not  a  hand  relaxed  its  efforts.  Amidst  a  cloud  of 
sharp-tongued  infidels  and  clever  controversialists,  they  held  on 
their  way,  propounding  the  highest  ultramontane  doctrines  as 
boldly  as  they  had  done  two  centuries  before.  The  philosophers  had 
now  all  the  field  of  wit  and  rhetoric  to  themselves.     Like  a 
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regular  army,  the  Jesuits  refused  to  treat  with  rebels.  Like  the 
indignant  Roman  in  the  old  forum,  they  disdained  to  plead, 
"  Oratio  rebus  dubiis  inventa  est.''  They  descended  to  no  reason- 
ing or  recrimination.  When  powerless,  they  held  their  own  with 
inflexible  obstinacy  and  dogged  silence.  When  in  power,  they 
despatched  their  unanswered  opponents  to  the  dungeon  or  the 
stake.  They  could  not  argue,  but  they  could  bum.  And  either 
actively  or  neutrally  might  the  verb  be  taken. 

On  Monday,  the  21st  of  July,  1755,  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  K.B.,  set  sail  from  Spithead.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  with  characteristic  firmness  and  decision,  had  pro- 
posed that  the  gallant  Admiral  should  have  no  instructions  at  all, 
but  be  told  merely  to  go  and  exercise  his  fleet  in  the  channel. 
And  he  actually  did  sail  previous  to  any  declaration  of  war,  and 
with  an  understanding  that  he  might  attack  a  French  ship  of  the 
line,  but  not  disturb  any  smaller  vessels  or  merchant  ships.  But 
a  few  days  afterwards,  another  voice  made  itself  heard,  and  coun- 
ter instructions  were  sent  out,  directing  him  to  seize  and  destroy 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  French  king,  or  the  French  nation. 
These  counter  instructions  did  a  deal  of  work.  They  revived  the 
English  spirit.  They  destroyed  the  French  navy.  They  filled  the 
English  ports  with  French  merchant  vessels,  and  English  purses 
with  French  treasure.  Amongst  other  things,  they  suppressed 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  France. 

At  this  period.  Father  La  Valette,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Society's  missions  in  Martinique,  and  had  the 
management  of  mercantile  transactions  to  an  enormous  extent. 
But  La  Valette's  ships  shared  the  fate  of  most  other  French 
vessels,  and  found  their  way  to  Spithead  instead  of  to  Brest. 
Against  so  heavy  a  loss  as  this  La  Valette  found  it  impossible  to 
bear  up,  and  the  Order,  with  a  strange  want  both  of  liberality 
and  prudence,  refused  the  responsibility  of  his  engagements,  and 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate.  He  accordingly  declared  himself  a 
bankrupt  for  three  millions  of  livres.  But  his  creditors  were  by 
no  means  willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  exemption  of  the  Society 
from  the  liability  of  its  members ;  and  one  of  them,  Lioncy,  a 
mercliant  of  Lyons,  either  bolder  than  the  rest,  or  rendered 
desperate  by  his  immense  losses,  commenced  an  action  against 
the  whole  Order  for  the  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  due 
to  him  from  La  Valette.  The  Society  had  the  privilege  of  being 
judged  by  the  grand  council,  but  instead  of  availing  themselves 
of  this  right,  they  had  the  unaccountable  weakness  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  being  actuated,  as  D'Alem- 
bert  says,  by  a  conviction  of  the  strength  of  their  case.     When 
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the  parliament  was  the  judge,  and  the  Jesuits  the  defendants, 
the  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that  the  plaintiff  got  a 
verdict.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1761,  the  Order  was  pronounced 
liable  to  the  whole  of  La  VaJette'^s  debts,  and  responsible,  as  a 
corporate  body,  to  each  and  all  of  his  creditors.  But  the  case 
did  not  stop  here.  The  chief  plea  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that  eomr 
merce  was  formerly  forbidden  by  their  Institute;  that  La  Valette^ 
if  he  had  engaged  in  trade,  had  broken  his  vows,  and  therefore 
could  not  possibly  claim  any  aid  from  his  brethren^  Upon  this 
the  court  demanded  the  production  of  their  statutes^  and  the  Jesuits 
were  thus  compelled  to  lay  before  the  parliament  all  their  secret 
laws  and  ordinances — laws  which  had  never  vet  been  submitted 
to  the  public,  nor  ever  yet  received  that  formal  approval  by  the 
temporal  authorities,  which  was  now  considered  necessary  for 
their  ratification.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  legality  of  ike 
Institute  was  now  called  in  question,  and  on  the  6th  of  August 
following,  an  arr^  of  parliament  was  published,  commanding  the 
Jesuits  to  appear  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  that 
day,  to  receive  sentence  on  tneir  statutes  and  constitution.  And 
pending  this  decision,  the  provisional  closing  of  all  their  colleges 
was  enjoined  from  the  first  day  of  October  ensuing. 

Yet  all  this  was  just  nothing  at  all.  The  parliament  had  often- 
times spoken  just  as  loudly,  and  as  often  eaten  its  own  words. 
Its  right  of  jurisdiction  in  this  case  was  extremely  doubtful.  A  nod 
from  the  king,  and  a  score  of  mousquetaires  from  the  guard-room 
would  have  re-established  the  Order,  and  sent  off  the  parliament 
to  Pontoise.  In  fact,  there  did  appear  a  royal  edict  postponing 
the  closing  of  the  colleges  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of 
April.  But  now  came  into  play  all  those  parties  and  interests 
which,  with  a  view  to  this  crisis,  we  have  sketched  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  either  in  his  book  or 
in  his  memory,  he  will  see  that  every  power  in  the  state  is  now  in 
action,  by  a  fatal  combination,  against  the  Jesuits.  The  people 
backed  the  parliament ;  the  philosophers  dashed  at  the  oppor^ 
tunity ;  Boyer  and  D' Argenson  were  gone  ;  the  whole  ministry 
was  represented  by  Ghoiseul ;  and  the  mistress  was  at  the  heidit 
of  her  power.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  another 
point  on  which  these  usually  jarring  interests  could  so  have  com- 
bined. There  were  still  two  individuals  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  after  a  fashion — the  two  highest  personages  in  the 
realm,  the  dauphin  and  the  king.  But  the  former  was  almost  a 
cipher.  He  presented  a  memorial  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits,  but  Ghoiseul  treated  him  with  undisguised  insult.  ^'PSral- 
etre^  Monsieur^'**  said  he,  "  serai-je  un  jour  assez  nuzlheureux  pofur 
etre  votre  sujet,  mats  certainement,  je  no  serai  jamais  d,  voire 
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mce^  The  king  was  a  more  difficult  person  to  secure.  He  did 
not  love  the  Jesuits  much,  but  he  loved  his  ministers  and  parlia- 
ments less.  His  instinct,  too,  the  sole  remnant  of  Fleury''s 
instructions,  was  against  meddling  with  any  religious  Order.  But 
this  was  a  singularly  convenient  occasion.  He  was  not  called 
upon  to  prosecute  or  condemn.  He  had  only  to  sit  still  and  Thot 
take  any  trouble.  Still  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have 
borne  even  this  negative  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Society, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  late  affiur  of  Damiens.  La  Pompadour 
was  hourly  at  hand  to  watch  his  temper  and  seize  her  opportuni- 
ties. Against  his  fear  of  the  priests,  she  set  his  fear  of  being 
murdered.  The  catastrophe  in  Portugal  was  very  seasonable, 
and  the  Jesuits  were  attacked  by  that  ingenious  evidence,  which 
proves  a  man  guilty  of  one  crime  by  charging  him  with  another. 
Then  there  was  tne  ascetic  court  of  the  dauphin,  which  could 
easily  be  represented  as  a  tacit  reproach  on  that  of  Louis  ;  and 
his  growing  unpopularity,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  scandalous 
tongues  of  these  morose  monks.  Above  all,  there  was  the  daily 
repetition  of  such  arguments  by  a  clever  and  watchful  attendant, 
who  could  embellish  or  diversify  them  to  suit  the  occasion. 

In  effect,  Louis  offered  but  little  opposition.  When  first  in- 
formed of  the  arr^t  of  August  6th,  1 76 1 ,  he  seemed  inclined  to 
quash  it.  In  the  interval  he  consulted  such  bishops  as  were  at 
hand.  Forty  supported  the  Order  boldly,  six  suggested  a  modi- 
fication of  its  Institute,  one  advised  its  total  abolition.  The  king 
published  a  temporizing  edict,  securing  the  safety  of  the  Society 
with  some  amendment  of  its  constitution.  The  parliament  refused 
to  register  this  edict,  and  Louis,  at  first  angry,  soon  forgot  all 
about  it.  At  length  the  fatal  day  came  round  again,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1762,  the  parliament  pronounced  another  arrSt^ 
declaring  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  allegiance  due  to  the  sovereign,  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  And  it  thereby  condemned 
the  whole  Order,  secularized  it,  and  directed  the  sale  and  confis- 
cation of  its  property.  Louis  had  now  been  talked  into  a  com- 
pliant or  careless  mood.  When  Ghoiseul  requested  his  final 
acquiescence,  "  Soit^  said  he,  laughing,  ^^je  ne  serai  pas  fachS  de 
voir  le  pire  Desmarets  (his  confessor)  en  ahheJ"  And  so  fell  the 
Order  of  Jesus. 

The  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  metropolitan  court.  For  a  short  time  the  Jesuits 
lived  dispersed  over  the  country,  wearing  the  secular  habit ;  and 
they  were  even  seen  at  court,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  before. 
A  more  dangerous  body  to  leave  half-destroyed  could  not  well  be 
imagined.     The  parliament  presently  ordered,  that  within  a  week 
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every  Jesuit,  professed  or  non-professed,  should  take  an  oath  to 
renounce  the  Institute  or  be  banished  the  kingdom.  They  chose, 
almost  to  a  man,  to  suffer  exile  rather  than  abjure  their  vows. 

There  arc  many  points  for  consideration  in  this  remarkaUe 
event.  It  was  not  overlooked  at  the  time  by  intelligent  ob- 
servers, tliat  a  society  whose  laxity  of  morals  and  duplicity  of 
conduct  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  at  last  from  the  austerity 
of  its  devotion  and  the  strictness  of  its  integrity.  Had  they 
accepted  the  overtures  of  Madame  de  Pompsidour,  they  would 
never  have  been  forsaken  by  the  court ;  had  they  taken,  under 
any  mental  reservation,  a  prescribed  oath,  they  would  never  have 
been  banished  the  realm.  It  seems  impossible  to  impeach  their 
sincerity  in  this  latter  step  ;  in  the  former  they  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  embracing  the  party  of  the  dauphin  for  good  or  for 
evil.  It  is  certain  that  any  historian  of  this  singular  Order  will 
always  have  to  suspect  a  secret  motive  for  \\.%  actions,  and  often 
to  discover  an  unrighteous  one.  But  if  we  refuse  them  the  praise 
of  frankness,  we  must  at  least  give  them  the  credit  of  sagacity ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  line  they  took  in  the  present  case  Was 
worthy  of  the  most  scheming  politicians  in  Europe.  There  will 
always,  in  every  court,  be  a  party  of  the  heir-apparent.  A  Prince 
of  Wales  in  opposition  was  certainly  no  strange  occurrence  in  the 
last  century,  nor  would  any  fault,  perhaps,  be  found  with  the 
tactics  of  Sir  Spencer  Compton  or  Lord  i)ute.  But  there  was 
never  an  heir-apparent  with  so  little  power  or  influence  as  this 
dauphin.  Not  when  Prince  Frederick  was  banished  to  Norfolk 
House,  was  he  half  as  much  set  aside.  His  favour  was  not 
simply  useless,  it  was  actually  detrimental.  Nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  posse  to  compensate  for  this  extraordinary  poverty  in 
esse.  His  accession  was  indefinitely  distant,  and  even  altogether 
uncertain.  The  king  was  a  good  life,  and  most  nervously  careful 
of  his  health.  The  prince  was  not  healthy,  and  of  late  years 
there  seemed  to  have  been  a  law  of  nature  against  regular  suc- 
cession to  the  French  throne,  which,  indeed,  was  confirmed  in  the 
present  case.  Neither  did  the  Jesuits  embrace  this  party  in  spite 
or  of  necessity.  There  were  open  arms  for  them  on  the  other 
side.  What  a  strange  Society  it  is,  of  which  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve the  best,  even  while  we  admit  its  greater  probability  ! 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Jesuits^  policy,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  fell  while  defending  a  glorious  por- 
tion, and  fighting  in  a  good  cause.  Their  enemies  were  the  ene- 
mies of  all  religion  and  right,  except  where  they  were  actuated  by 
mere  party  rancour.  Their  friends  were  the  friends  of  all  decency 
and  virtue,  and  they  had  few  supporters  on  any  other  grounds. 
On  one  side  were  the  infidel  philosophers,  the  spiteful  concubine, 
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the  unscrupulous  minister,  and  the  savage  parliaments.  On  the 
other  were  the  pious  queen  and  the  good  old  Stanislaus,  the 
devout  dauphin  and  his  quiet  wife,  all  the  princesses,  and  all  the 
nobles  of  the  court  who  were  not  living  a  life  of  licentiousness  and 
extravagance.  However  it  might  so  have  happened,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  identified  at  this  time  with  all  the  virtue  that  was 
left  at  Versailles.  Nor  had  they  altogether  fallen  from  their  high 
estate.  It  is  true  they  were  relaxed  in  doctrine,  ambitious  in 
their  views,  unscrupulous  in  their  means.  It  is  true  that  they  now 
toiled  less  for  the  Church,  than  for  the  Order.  But  they  still 
showed  an  imposing  front  to  the  world.  They  were  still  un- 
matched in  wealth  and  wisdom.  They  had  w^on  the  sovereignty 
of  an  empire,  which,  in  many  respects,  put  European  kingdoms 
to  shame.  They  had  succeeded  in  what  all  other  colonists  up  to 
that  time  had  failed  in  doing,  and  up  to  this  time  have  failed  still. 
They  had  imparted  civilization  to  savages.  They  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  red-skinned  race,  and  nad  not  destroyed  them. 
They  had  landed  on  their  shores,  and  made  them  happier  than 
they  w^ere  before.  They  had  taught  them  European  virtues,  and 
not  taught  them  European  vices.  Under  their  guidance  the 
Indians  built  cities,  and  amassed  wealth,  and  increased  and  mul- 
tiplied into  a  vast  population.  Has  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety ever  done  more  ?  or  the  United  States  as  much  ?  No  doubt 
they  overlooked  the  leading  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ; 
but  a  reflecting  Wesleyan  will  admit,  that  poperj'  and  priestcraft 
are  elements  of  less  immediate  destructiveness  than  grooved-rifles 
and  gin,  and  that  the  Jesuits  may  be  excused  for  introducing 
submission,  where  no  other  European  had  introduced  any  thing 
but  the  small-pox.  The  Order  might  well  be  an  object  of  suspi- 
cion, of  fear,  or  of  avoidance,  but  it  must  have  necessarily  com- 
manded admiration  and  respect.  If  its  purity  was  gone,  its 
energy  remained.  For  some  purpose  or  other  its  members  were 
still  making  converts  in  every  comer  of  the  earth.  They  were 
still  preaching  in  islands  that  none  but  Anson''s  crew  had  ever 
heard  of,  and  teaching  in  tongues  that  no  philosopher  could  un- 
derstand. To  some  end  or  other  they  were  still  pressing  onward 
with  determined  will ;  and  their  bearing  would  not  be  the  less 
awful  and  impressive  from  the  belief  that  even  justice,  or  mercy, 
or  truth,  might  oppose  their  progress  in  vain. 

The  sudden  rum  of  this  powerful  body  is  matter  both  for  re- 
flection and  surprise.  The  combinations  which  destroyed  them 
were  all  fortuitous.  There  was  no  deep  strategy  employed  against 
them  ;  they  fell  from  a  series  of  accidents.  The  French  vessels 
were  surprised  by  the  English  be/ore  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  selected  the  parliament  as  their  judges.     The 
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Parliament  originally  had  no  idea  of  investmtting  the  Institnte. 
^he  court  at  first  had  no  idea  of  leaving  a&urs  in  the  hands  id 
the  parliament.  It  is  even  said,  and  we  think  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  king  actually  did  order  his  chancellor  to  quash 
the  first  arrH^  but  that  the  minister  delayed  till  the  opportunity 
was  lost'.  Had  the  events  occurred  a  year  or  two  sooner,  Damiens 
would  liave  been  alive ;  had  they  occurred  a  year  or  two  later, 
La  Pompadour  would  have  been  dead.  In  either  case  the  Jesuits 
would  have  been  safe  with  Louis.  No  parties  were  more  astound- 
ed at  the  catastrophe  than  the  enemies  of  the  Order.  D'^Alembert 
can  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  even  while 
relating  the  circumstances.  After  all,  says  he,  c^est  ten  hea% 
chapitre  cL  ajowter  ct  rhistoire  des  grands  iv^nemens  par  Us  petiies 
causes. 

The  feeble  congregations  of  Calvinists  set  up  a  weak  and  sickly 
crow,  as  the  towering  structure  of  their  enemies^  power  rushed 
ruinously  to  the  ground.  But  their  chirping  was  speedOy 
checked,  as  they  learnt  from  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations 
of  contempt  and  scorn,  tliat  if  the  Jesuits  had  been  destroyed, 
it  was  not  on  their  behalf,  nor  for  their  advancement.  Politically 
speaking,  Jansenism  had  been  long  extinct.  As  a  modification 
of  religious  dissent  in  the  Bomish  communion,  it  numbered  its 
followers  then  as  it  does  now,  and  as  it  probably  will  do  for  yean 
to  come.  But  their  credit  and  influence  had  long  since  d^Nuted. 
The  Jansenists  of  1760,  to  use  the  expression  of  D'^Alembert, 
had  no  more  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Amauld  and  Pascal, 
tlian  a  'calet'de-chambre  to  the  title  of  his  master,  whose  old 
clothes  have  been  bequeathed  to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
ministr}'  they  were  totally  insignificant;  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosophers  they  were  utterly  despicable;  and  with  the  court 
they  had  no  more  influence  tlian  the  editor  of  the  Record  with 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  The  reader  will  have  seen  how 
little  share  they  liad  in  the  overtlirow  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
catastrophe  arose  from  accidents,  and  the  accidents  from  the 
general  hate  and  fear  with  which  the  Order  was  regarded ;  but 
such  hatred  was  not  the  mere  hatred  of  theological  opposition. 
Its  roots  ran  much  wider  and  deeper.  There  had  been  no  Port- 
royal  at  Lisbon,  nor  was  there  any  Saint-G<^*nevi^ve  at  Toledo, 
and  yet  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  both  from  Portugal  and  firom 
Spain. 

'  See  all  the  court-gossip  about  Louis  and  Choiseul  and  the  Jetuiti  in  Betenval. 
M^moires,  i  242.248.  287*  Beginning  one  story,  he  says,  **  Je  timu  d€  ini  (i.e. 
Choiseul)  que  ce  f&t,'*  &c.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  Baron  has  defcribed 
Choiscul's  feelings  on  the  subject  pretty  accurately,  and  that  the  Duke  was  lets  bent 
upon  the  business,  at  all  events  at  first,  than  has  been  imagined.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  cherish  any  deep  designs  of  hatred  or  policy. 
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It  is  equally  clear  that  no  feelings  of  religion,  or  at  least  of 
religious  liberty,  were  operative  on  the  parliaments.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  have  imagined  a  liberal  and  enlightened  body, 
firmly  resisting  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  running  every  risk  to 
secure  the  q)iritual  freedom  of  the  people.  If  so,  he  must 
obliterate  his  picture  and  prepare  his  canvass  afresh.  Assemblies 
of  men  more  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  never  congregated  in 
houses  made  with  hands.  They  resisted  taxes  and  declaimed 
about  oppression ;  but  it  was  out  of  opposition  to  the  court,  and 
because  they  liked  no  tyranny  but  their  own.  In  all  their  own 
duties  they  showed  as  despotic  and  overbearing  a  spirit  as  ever 
had  been  displayed  at  Syracuse  or  Algiers.  Within  twelve 
months  after  condemning  the  Jesuits,  they  interdicted  all  in- 
oculation till  the  faculty  of  theology  had  been  consulted,  though 
the  small-pox  was  devastating  the  kingdom  like  an  Egyptian 
plague.  At  the  same  period  they  denounced  the  philosophers, 
who  laughed  th^m  to  scorn,  and  persecuted  the  Huguenots,  who 
unfortunately  could  neither  resist  nor  escape.  They  encouraged 
the  dragonnades^  hanged  Protestant  ministers  in  their  shirts,  and 
cut  off  the  heads  of  their  congregations.  The  parliament  of 
Toulouse  sent  Galas  to  the  wheel ;  and  the  parliament  of  Paris 
showed  its  lenity  to  La  Barre,  by  allowing  him  to  lose  his  head 
before  being  burnt  alive.  As  criminal  judges  they  were  infamous. 
They  worked  with  that  infernal  spirit  which  Sismondi  calls  la 
chasse  aux  crimes ', — a  spirit  which  supplied  the  worst  features  of 
our  worst  trials  for  witchcraft  and  treason.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  France  if  no  act  of  the  National  Assembly  had 
been  worse  than  that  which  abolished  for  ever  these  iniquitous 
tribunals. 

If  the  reader^s  studies  have  ever  been  much  directed  to  the 
various  collisions  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  history 
records,  he  will  be  exceedingly  surprised  that  we  have  as  yet 
made  no  mention  of  the  corporate  property  of  the  Jesuits  as 
tempting  or  rewarding  their  opponents.    It  is  true  that  the  Order 

'  The  words  of  the  historian  at  this  point  are  worth  transcribing.  "Au  reste, 
c'est  peut-gtre  encore  faire  trop  d'honneur  aux  juges  que  d'attribuer  leur  cruaut6  au 
d^sir  d'agir  sur  la  morale  publique ;  ind^pendamment  d*une  passion  que  I'habitude 
avoit  nourrie  en  euz  et  qu'on  pourroit  nommer  celle  de  la  chasse  aux  crimes,  de  ce 
sentiment  de  succds  qu'ils  attachoient  k  une  conviction  inattendue,  lis  sembloient 
chercher  bassement  la  popularity  en  secondant  les  preventions  publiques/'  xzix.  299. 
A  pretty  picture  of  a  magistracy,  it  must  be  allowed !  See,  too,  what  he  says,  p.  216. 
This  chasse  aux  crimes  was  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  courts  under  the  Cssars ;  and  if 
borne  in  mind,  it  will  explain  the  otherwise  perplexing  argument  which  TertuUian 
continues  through  the  opening  chapters  of  his  Apology.  "  Your  object,"  says  he  to 
the  Romans,  "  is  to  find  your  prisoner  guilty,  and  punish  him.  How  can  you  be  so 
mad  as  to  force  us  to  deny  our  fistith,  and  so  damage  your  own  chances  of  getting  con- 
victions ? " 
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^S9&  rich,  the  treasury  poor,  and  the  king  extraTagmnt;  it  is 
certain,  too,  that  mention  was  made  of  this  little  circumstance 
before  the  catastrophe.  But,  upon  the  whole,  after  a  deliberate 
view  of  the  case,  we  confess  we  have  arrived  at  the  sin^Iar  and 
anomalous  conclusion,  tliat  the  state  did,  in  this  lostanoe, 
suppress  a  religious  order  without  being  perceptibly  influenced  by 
the  pros]>oct  of  its  wealth.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  tfate 
affair  was  once  over,  a  confiscation  and  sale  of  goods  naturally 
followed;  but  the  venture  was  as  little  successful  as  the  more 
brilliant  speculations  of  1536  and  1789.  Henry  the  Vlllth  com- 
plained in  the  most  touching  language  that  he  got  so  little  by  the 
monasteries ;  and  he  proved  the  reality  of  his  hardship  to  the  most 
incredulous  of  his  subjects,  by  calUng  upon  them  for  larger  and 
more  frequent  subsidies  than  before^.  The  National  Assembly 
experienced  an  equally  mortifying  disappointment  in  their  in- 
telligent calculations.  Though  the  property  of  the  French 
Church  in  1789  was  really  immense,  yet  it  proved  too  small  to 
presene  its  independent  existence  amidst  the  numerous  fingers 
through  which  it  was  successively  filtered.  No  state-pwcy 
descends  from  the  government  to  the  populace  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  confiscation.  A  host  of  subordinate  patriots,  who  each 
plundered  to  the  extent  of  his  private  powers,  soon  left  but  a 
nominal  residue  to  the  innnaculate  projectors  of  the  scheme*. 
A  like  result  followed  in  the  present  case.  The  possessions  of  the 
Order  were  all  sold ;  but  it  is  expressly  recorded,  that  the  royal 
treasury  was  little  the  richer,  and  that  the  minister,  if  ever  he 
really  had  reckoned  on  this  resource,  was  grievously  mistaken*. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  matters  of  this  sort,  that 
the  personal  pro|>erty  of  the  suppressed  society  comprises  almost 
all  its  available  assets. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits  in  other  countries, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  little  space  now  remaining  to  us,  to  state 
some  of  the  facts.  The  dates  should  be  carefully  observed  to 
make  them  bear  on  the  foregoing  history.  On  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  September,  1 7o8,  Kmg  Joseph  of  Portugal  was  fired  at 
in  his  carriage  on  his  way  to  Belem,  and  slightly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Two  of  his  chief  nobles  with  their  families  were  arrested 
for  this  act  three  months  afterwards.  Of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  we  will  say  no  more  than  that,  upon  a  similar  provocation. 
Lord  (.'apel  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  might  have  conspired  to 
assassinate  King  Charles  the  First.  It  was  asserted  that  before 
the  act  they  had  confessed  and  received  absolution  from  three 

*  Collier  (quotin^^  Sir  E.  Coke),  ii.  161,  ed.  1714. 
^  Alision'tt  Hist,  of  French  Kevolution,  i.  237. 
«  Sism.  xxix.  234. 
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Jesuits,  who  were  also  apprehended.  Two  died  iii  prison,  the 
third  was  burnt  alive ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  next  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  all  Jesuits  were  banished  the  realm.  In  Spain  the 
circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  were  more  curious.  The  Family 
Compact,  and  the  influence  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  combined, 
with  the  personal  inclinations  of  Charles  III.,  to  introduce  foreign 
manners  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  A  Neapolitan,  named  Squillare, 
in  1766,  was  Charles'*s  minister  of  finance ;  and  like  other  foreign- 
ers in  like  situations,  was  desperately  unpopular.  Still  the  Cas- 
tillians  put  up  with  a  good  deal.  But  in  all  countries  some  par- 
ticular measure  will  every  now  and  then  shake  the  nation  like  an 
earthquake.  In  England  it  is  an  Excise  Bill,  or  a  Cyder  Tax  ; 
in  Spain  it  was  a  Lighting  and  Paving  Act.  Squillare  tried  some 
odious  taxes,  and  the  Spaniards  growled  audibly.  He  interdicted 
the  national  costume  of  the  cloak  and  slouched  hat,  and  the  people 
staggered  under  the  shock.  At  last  he  lit  the  streets  of  Madrid 
at  night  with  five  thousand  reflecting-lamps ;  and  the  whole  city 
rose  as  one  man  in  the  most  frantic  fury  at  this  outrageous  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  private  murder.  A  regiment  of  Walloons 
was  massacred  in  an  instant.  The  people  were  rushing  into  the 
palace,  when  the  king  appeared  in  the  balcony,  and  gave  a  verbal 
assent  to  all  their  demands.  The  minister  was  accordingly  exiled, 
the  cloaks  restored,  and  the  lamps  extinguished.  But  Charles 
could  by  no  means  get  over  the  insult ;  and  in  the  gardens  of 
Aranjuez  he  brooded  secretly  over  the  outbreak,  and  searched 
anxiously  for  the  ringleaders.  The  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  like  the  Jews  in  the  thirteenth  ;  they  were  charged 
with  every  crime  that  was  committed.  They  bore  the  burden 
even  of  this.  The  Count  d^Aranda,  a  correspondent  of  Choi- 
seuFs,  brought  in  his  pocket  to  the  king  a  Uttle  inkstand  and 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  Charles  signed  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
an  order  for  the  sudden  seizure  and  shipment  of  all  the  Jesuits 
in  Spain.  At  midnight,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1767,  they 
were  arrested  in  their  beds,  hurried  into  carriages  prepared  for 
them,  and  driven  down  to  the  sea-coast  without  a  mementos 
delay.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  the  other  Bourbon  states  of 
Naples  and  Parma.  The  whole  of  these  unfortunate  monks 
were  transoorted  to  the  Italian  coast,  as  their  proper  settle- 
ment, and  disembarked  at  Oivita  Vecclua  literally  by  ship-loads. 
D'Alembert  asserted  that  their  brethren  in  Italy  offered  them 
no  assistance ;  but  in  his  subsequent  writings  he  candidly  cor- 
rected himself,  and  admitted  that  every  thing  was  done  by  the 
Italian  Jesuits  which  charity  could  suggest,  or  their  means  would 
permit  \     One  of  the  vessels  on  her  voyage  fell  in  with  the  Alge- 

'  ii.  77. 
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rines ;  but  these  corsairs  set  Christians  a  lesson  of  humanity,  and 
dismissed  the  poor  priests  without  hurt  or  insult. 

But,  the  reader  will  probably  say,  what,  all  this  while,  was 
doing  at  Rome !     Did  the  Pope  see  all  this  without  interference 
of  any  kind  \     The  truth  is,  the  pontiff  in  these  times  had  but 
little  power.     The  great  monarchies  were  just  Catholic  enough  to 
desire  the  use  of  his  name,  not  Catholic  enough  to  consult  his 
wishes.   Benedict  XIV.  had  been  disinclined  towards  the  Jesuits, 
or  rather  disinclined  towards  their  proceedings.      He  preferred 
peace  to  proselytism.    His  successor  Clement  XHI.  was  a  strong 
friend  to  the  Order,  but  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  just  in 
time  to  see  its  ruin.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  prayed  and  protested. 
At  length  he  turned  upon  the  weakest  Bourbon,  and  ventured  to 
employ  threats.   But  all  the  other  Bourbons  of  the  Compact  took 
instant  part  with  the  petty  potentate  of  Parma,  and  their  troops 
were  speedily  at  the  gates  of  Avignon.    Clement  found  no  aid  in 
any  of  the  Italian  states,  at  Venice,  or  at  Vienna.  He  sate  a  help- 
less listener  to  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  Bourbon  states,  who,  in 
1769,  boldly  demanded  the  entire  and  formal  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world.     Reluctantly,  and  in  the 
utmost  distress,  he  called  a  consistory  for  the  3rd  of  Februaiy  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.     But  on  the  night  preceding 
he  suddenly  dropped,  gasped  convulsively,  and  expired.     The  ob- 
ject of  the  royal  conspirators  was  now  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
more  tractable  pontiff.     Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  whose  letters  teach 
school-girls  Italian,  was  the  mildest,  the  most  accomplished,  and 
the  most  promising  candidate.     He  soon  became  Clement  XIV.; 
under  which  title,  after  a  long  investigation  of  the  subject^  he 
pronounced,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1773,  the  following  sentence: — 

"  Inspired,  as  we  humbly  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  urged  by 
the  duty  of  restoring  the  unanimity  of  the  Church,  convinced  that 
the  Company  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  render  those  services  to  the 
end  of  which  it  was  instituted,  and  moved  by  other  reasons  of 
prudence  and  state-policy  which  we  hold  locked  in  our  own  breast, 
we  abolish  and  annul  the  Society  of  Jesus,  their  functions,  houses, 
and  institutions  '.'*^ 

Few  decisions  have  more  nearly  expressed  the  real  motives  of 
the  judges. 

A  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  given  to  these  events  of  a 
past  age  by  a  glance  at  the  occurrences  of  the  present.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  theory  of  the  cycle  has  been  illustrated  so  ca- 
riously  in  human  affairs.  That  the  Order  was  re-instituted  under 
the  papal  sanction,  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  a  fact  of  which  every 

'  Ranke,  Tiii.  §  18. 
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reader  is  aware ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  equally  notorious 
that  on  this  occasion  they  have  run  their  race  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  that  they  have  ahready  arrived  at  a  period  ahnost 
exactly  analogous  to  that  at  which  we  have  been  considering 
them.  The  writer  of  these  pages  is  at  this  moment  in  an 
insignificant  French  town,  where  theological  quarrels  are  caiv 
ried  on  with  an  ignorance  and  a  virulence  that  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  Cheltenham.  The  Jesuits  and  their  enemies  are  fighting 
i)recisely  as  in  1760,  except  that  the  latter  are  no  longer 
brmally  termed  Jansenists.  The  books  most  prominently  put 
forward  in  the  shops  are  attacks  and  replies  on  this  question ' ; 
and  the  arguments  of  either  side  resemble  so  closely  those  for- 
merly employed,  that  they  might  have  been  literally  cited  in  the 
foregoing  pages  as  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  of  D'^Alembert  or 
the  Journal  de  Trevoux.  Perhaps  some  distant  number  of  this 
Beview  may  tell  the  story  of  the  second  struggle. 

*  Amongst  other  publications  sent  down  from  Paris,  is  one  which  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  consult  for  this  article,  had  we  seen  it  soon  enough.  Its  title  is  as  fol- 
lows :— "  Hutoire  de  la  ChUle  des  Jituilet,  au  xviiime  Siicle  ;  1750—1782.  Par  Le 
Comte  Alexis  de  Saint-Priest,  Pair  de  France.  Paris,  1844."  As  it  is,  we  have  only 
time  to  point  it  out  for  the  reader's  pleasure.  The  first  lines  of  the  Avant-propot  show 
that  the  author  is  no  especial  friend  to  the  Order.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
introductory  matter  previous  to  1750,  and  the  period  from  1750  to  1762  is  comprised 
in  a  short  chapter.  The  references  are  not  numerous,  but  they  include  what  purport 
to  be  some  MS.  notes  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  which  would  be  of  great  interest  and 
Talue. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Be/ormation  to  th^  2^^-^^^  time.  By  Thomas  Stephen, 
Medical  Lihrarian  of  Ki'iig's  College^  London.  Parts  I, — XVI. 
London:   Lendrum,  1843-4. 

2.  The  Ejyiscopal  Church  of  Scotland  before  and  since  the  Revolur- 
tion.  By  John  Parker  Lawson,  3I,A,  Edinburgh:  Grallie 
and  Bayley.     Two  volumes^  1843-4. 

Among  the  encouraging  symptoms  of  our  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical condition  at  the  present  day,  is  the  lively  interest  and 
sympathy  with  which  the  Catholic  communion  of  Scotland,  the 
legitimate  representative  of  her  devastated  and  (nationally)  demo- 
lished Church,  is  regarded  among  ourselves. 

We  may  infer  the  existence  and  increase  of  this  regard  from 
a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  of  which  the  first,  and  not  the  least 
important,  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1840,  by  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur}',  which  cave  the  recognition 
of  the  State  to  the  communion  between  the  Churches  north 
and  south  of  the  border  respectively,  by  authorizing  a  Scottish 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  under  licence  from  the  diocesan,  to 
officiate  in  England :  and  we  cannot  but  deem  it  probable,  that 
before  many  years  elapse,  a  further  extension  of  this  liberty  will 
be  conceded.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  draw  attention  mainly,  and  very  briefly,  to  sucli  signs  as 
are  connect^nl  with  the  press.  Within  the  last  few  years  no  less 
than  three  distinct  histories  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  have 
issued  from  it :  and  during  the  present  year  there  has  been 
ehcited  a  further  and  most  healthy  sign  of  public  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  rcpubHcation  of  such  works  of  former  generations  as  are 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  same  subject.  The  first  three  volumes 
selected  by  that  Society  are  about  to  appear,  as  we  perceive,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  three  original  Histories  to  which  we  have  referred  are, 
firstly,  that  ])y  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Bussell,  which,  ^^ 
trust,  has  taken  its  place  amidst  the  literature  of  the  day,  and 
which,  therefore,  does  not  now  call  for  specific  notice  from  us; 
the  second  is  Mr.  Parker  Lawson'*s  work,  in  two  large  volumes; 
and  the  third,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen,  which  extends  to  three  thick 
octavos. 

We  ought  also  to  mention  the  copious  work  of  Mr.  Lyon,  on 
the  "  Metropolitical  See  of  St.  Andrew." 

We  are  finnly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  portion  of  the  whole  fidd 
of  history  which,  for  the  puq)Oses  and  tlic  honour  of  the  Church 
of  England,  it  is  so  necessary  thoroughly  to  explore.     An  absurd 
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impression  has  gone  abroad,  that,  since  the  Reformation,  theapos- 
tohc  order  of  the  bishops  has  taken  no  natural  root,  and  produced 
no  wholesome  fruits  in  Scotland ;  and  it  had  become  (and  until 
recently  had  stood  unquestioned)  a  sort  of  canon  in  all  circles 
of  society  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Church, 
that  there  was  some  essential  adaptation  in  the  Presbyterian 
system  to  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  people,  which  made  it  no 
better  than  a  mere  fanaticism  to  dream  of  tending  and  cherishing 
the  Episcopal  communion  of  that  country,  in  the  hope  of  its 
future  expansion.  The  question,  however,  for  reflecting  men 
comes  to  be  this :  Is  there  a  GathoUc  constitution  and  authority 
ordained  for  the  Church,  and  perpetuated  by  personal  succession, 
or  is  there  not  i  For  if  there  be,  then  of  course  we  must  put 
down  to  the  account  of  adverse  casualties  the  privation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Scotland  have  so  long  endured  in 
respect  of  it :  and  as  it  would  be  deemed  very  irrational,  with 
reference  to  any  particular  pagan  country,  to  hold  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  being  converted  to  Christ,  so  are  we  entitled  to  pro- 
test against  the  injurious  assumption,  that  the  Scottish  character 
is  incapable  of  accordance  with  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  we  firmly  believe,  that  the  best  preparatory  process  for 
the  introduction  of  sound  theories  and  rational  expectations  with 
respect  to  Scotland,  will  be  the  patient  and  careful  development  of 
her  ecclesiastical  histoir.  We  have  at  present  to  deal,  not  with 
a  single  error  or  prejudice,  but  with  a  completely  and  compactly 
constructed  system  of  misrepresentation  and  of  misconstruction. 
Every  source  of  information  accessible  to  the  ordinaiy  reader  has 
been  corrupted  ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  be  a  proposition  current 
in  relation  to  the  main  outlines  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  events 
since  the  time  of  Knox,  which  is  not  liable  to  very  grave 
exception. 

The  cause  of  this  great  mischief  has  lain  in  the  exclusive  hear- 
ing of  one  side.  For  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  no  voice  that  could  reach 
the  public  ear.  Her  natural  and  powerful  ally,  the  reformed 
Catholic  Church  of  England,  was  separated  from  her  at  the 
accession  of  king  William  III.  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
northern  episcopate  adhered  to  the  exiled  family,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  southern  one  followed  the  triumphid  car  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  was  thus  snapped, 
and  it  is  not  even  yet  effectually  and  thoroughly  restored.  The 
religious  party  which  had  been  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
Church  under  the  Stuarts,  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  viru- 
lence ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  narrowness  and  harsh- 
ness which  had  distingoished  Preebyterianism  from  its  origin. 
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were  rendered  yet  more  narrow  and  more  harsh  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  severities  its  adherents  had  themsefveB  endured. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  severity  of  its  antagonists  and  the  aliena- 
tion of  its  friends,  that  told  against  the  Scottish  Episcopate  and 
its  followers.  The  whole  power  of  the  favourable  recollections 
with  which  the  people  of  England  have  looked  back  to  the  Revo- 
lution, as  a  deliverance  from  religious  and  political  tyranny,  has 
been  directed  against  a  religious  body  of  which  the  greater  and 
ruling  part  readily  separated  itself  from  that  Bevolution,  and 
clung  with  a  desperate  fidelity  even  to  the  last  living  wrecks  of 
the  ancient  line  of  Stuart.  And  what  was  still  worse,  the  aaso- 
ciation  which  its  tenacity  thus  maintained  between  itself  and 
their  name,  united  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  public 
sentiment  with  the  last  and  worst  recollections  of  their  dynasty; 
with  the  designs  of  absolutism ;  with  the  oppression  of  private 
rights ;  with  the  disgraceful  dependence  on  a  foreign  crown  ;  with 
the  personal  profligacy,  and  even  with  the  religious  aggrressions 
that  had  so  unhappily  distinguished  the  last  Cliarles  and  the  last 
James. 

Now  even  the  excavation  of  ancient  ruins,  buried  in  rubbish, 
is  a  delicate  and  perilous  work,  requiring  time  as  well  as  care ; 
and  the  application  of  the  same  process  to  history,  is  as  much 
more  formidable  as  the  moral  elements  of  creation  are  greater 
and  higher  than  those  which  arc  material.  Let  not,  therefore, 
any  Churchman  of  England,  nay,  or  of  Scotland,  repine  or  mur- 
mur, if  the  memory  of  the  Scottish  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  former 
ages  bo  lightly  esteemed ;  if  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  be  exhausted 
against  them  ;  if  those  who  traduce  them  be  taken  for  oracles ; 
if  those  who  opposed  them  be  upon  that  very  and  only  ground 
exalted  as  saints ;  if  even  those  who  assassinated  them  be  en- 
rolled by  an  infatuation  in  the  glorious  army  of  the  martyrs  of 
Christ ;  if  the  present  episcopate  be  treated  as  a  nonentity;  if  its 
censures  be  contemned  and  ridiculed ;  if  the  expectation  tliat 
homage  may  yet  be  paid  to  its  rightful  authority  by  some  of 
those  who  now  disown  it,  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  insanity. 
To  the  venerable  persons  who  compose  the  sacred  order  in  that 
countr}',  the  stirnng  words  of  a  French  writer  might  be  used : 
Qh€  craipnez-vous?  rCetes-vom  pas  eteques?  JJut  those  who 
glance  over  all  the  particulars  of  poverty,  neglect,  and  scorn, 
combined  for  many  years  with  very  sharp  legal  oppression, 
through  which  they  and  their  predecessors  have  passed,  may  be 
led  to  reflect,  that  these  are  the  instraments  of  the  true  disci- 
pline of  Christ ;  may  remember  that  suffering  either  destroys  or 
sanctifies;  and  may  augur,  that  tliose  who  have  been  so  tried 
and  so  preserved,  liave  surely  in  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  a  spe- 
cial work  to  perform  for  His  glory,  at  the  time  He  shall  appoint* 
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What,  then,  we  have  to  hope  is,  that  patient  labourers  may  go 
to  work  with  their  mattocks,  and  spades,  and  pickaxes,  and  clear 
away  the  rubbish  piecemeal,  and  bnng  out  inch  by  inch  the  forms 
of  the  structure  that  lies  under  it.  This  is  what  Bishop  Russell 
has  been  doing;  what  the  Spottiswoode  Society,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  do ;  what  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Stephen  have  strenu- 
ously, and  not  without  effect,  endeavoured  to  do.  Proceeding  in 
this  mode,  and  always  keeping  proofs  abreast  or  a-head  of  preten- 
sions, we  shall,  by  God's  grace,  make  the  surer  work ;  we  may 
disappoint  the  most  sanguine  ;  we  may  not  bring  out  any  picture 
of  ideal  excellence  unmixed  with  human  infirmities ;  but  we  shall 
keep  upon  the  firm  basis  of  historic  truth,  and  upon  that  autho- 
rity it  will  perchance  be  seen  that  Scotland  not  only  had,  but  also 
loved,  her  Apostolic  Church  ;  that  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church, 
at  the  era  which  many  have  sought  to  mark  as  one  only  of  dis- 
grace, the  fruits  of  sanctity  were  reared  within  her  pale,  in  cases 
of  very  signal  and  peculiar  excellence,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of 
God ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  circumstances  and  considerations 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  her  religious  character,  that  she  does 
not  to  this  moment  continue  to  hold  the  station  of  the  National 
Establishment  of  religion. 

Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Lawson  possess  in  common  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  very  great  merits,  and  serious  defects.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  used  exertions,  as  we  are  led  from  their 
works  to  judge,  that  merit  the  highest  praise,  in  the  examination 
of  contemporary  works  and  original  documents,  the  true  materials 
of  history.  Both  of  them,  we  are  also  bound  to  confess,  write 
with  an  ardour  of  dutiful  feeling  towards  the  Church  which  we 
think  has  perceptibly  blunted  the  edge  of  their  discrimination, 
and  which  thereby  detracts  from  that  judicial  character  which 
ought  to  attach  to  works  of  history,  and  which  forms  indeed  the 
legitimate  foundation  of  their  highest  value,  namely,  as  authori- 
ties to  aid  the  judgment  of  their  readers,  and  not  as  mere  repo- 
sitories of  information. 

In  one  instance,  indeed,  we  have  read  with  pain,  what  we  are 
nevertheless  sure  has  been  written  without  any  intentional  depre- 
ciation of  truth,  or  departure  from  impartiality.  We  mean  Mr. 
Stephen's  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  year  1678  against 
the  wretched  man  Mitchell,  who  had  some  years  before  attempted 
to  assassinate  Archbishop  Sharp.  He  then  made  a  confession  of 
his  guilt,  upon  a  promise  from  the  Chancellor,  Earl  Brothes,  that 
he  should  have  impunity  of  life  and  limb.  This  confession  he  was 
unhappily  induced  to  retract,  and  thereupon  the  privy  council 
declared  that  they  should  be  also  free.  But  he  was  condemned 
and  executed  upon  evidence  of  the  confession;  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  .same  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  it  as  if  it  had  never 
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been  retracted.  Mr.  Stephen  relies  upon  the  circumstance  that 
this  promise  had  never  been  formally  confirmed  by  the  council ' ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  promise  produced  the  confession, 
and  the  confession  the  sentence;  and  although  it  be  true  that 
instigations  to  assassination  appear  to  have  been  very  wickedly 
used  at  the  time,  this  cannot  excuse  a  departure  from  good  faith, 
and  we  heartily  wish  that  Mr.  Stephen  had  not  scrupled  to  cen- 
sure roundly  so  disreputable  a  transaction. 

We  have  stated  our  sense  of  the  obligations  under  which  Mr. 
Stephen  has  laid  the  public,  by  his  examination  of  works  and 
documents  not  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  reader :  we  wish, 
however,  that  he  had  been  more  uniformly  careful  in  ^ving  his 
authorities  for  some  statements  of  great  importance ;  and  we  are 
the  rather  led  to  offer  this  suggestion,  because  his  work  is  not 
yet  complete,  and  any  omission  that  has  occurred  may,  therefore, 
be  supplied.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  important  occasion  of  the 
Assertory  Act  in  1669,  Mr.  Stephen  says,  "The  primate  and  the 
other  bishops,  as  Bishop  Leighton,  made  a  vigorous  though  inef- 
fectual opposition  ^^  Now  fiurnet  says,  "  Sharp  did  not  like  it, 
but  durst  not  oppose  it :  he  made  a  long  dark  speech,  copied  out 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  distinguishing  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  then  voted  for  it :  so  did  all  the  bishops  that  were 

? resent :  some  absented  themselves  *.'"  According  to  this  writer, 
icighton  was  among  those  who  thus  voted. 
Again,  Mr.  Stephen  states  that,  afler  the  rout  of  the  Pentland 
hills,  "  the  bishops  and  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  petitioned 
the  king  and  council  in  favour  of  the  prisoners  ^^  Bishop  Burnet 
says,  "  The  best  of  the  episcopal  clergy  ^  applied  to  the  bishops, 
and  "  many  of  the  bishops  went  into  this,**'  but  "Sharp  could  not 
be  mollified  *.'"  Now  we  arc  not  questioning  Mr.  Stephen^s  accu- 
racy ;  but  where  he  desires  to  supplant  or  amend  current  relations 
of  fact,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  order  to  attain  his  end,  great  preci- 
sion is  required  on  his  part. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  the  old  disposition  to 
distort  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  not  yet 
extinct,  and  lias  even  revived,  we  fear,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
late  disruption  of  the  National  Establishment.  We  must  never 
forget,  that  much  more  than  ordinary  accuracy  is  justly  demanded 
from  those  who  come  forward  with  the  promise  to  remove  pre- 
vailing misconceptions ;  and  that  the  detection  of  even  few  and 
slight  errors  in  their  statements  may  produce  a  powerful  preju- 
dice, and  completely  neutralise  the  effect  of  a  vast  mass  oi  irre- 
fragable testimony. 

1  Vol.  iii.  p.  88.  >  VoL  ii.  p.  622.  *  Own  Times,  an.  1009. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  566.  •  Own  Times,  an.  1666. 
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Art.  VI. — TTie  Past  and  Prospecti'oe  Extension  of  the  Gospel 
hy  Missions  to  the  Heathen :  considered  in  Eight  Lectures  deli- 
vered be/ore  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1843,  at  the  Bampton 
Lecture.  By  Antony  Grant,  D.CL,:  late  Fellow  of  New 
College^  Oxford^  S^c,     Bivingtons,  London,  1844. 

The  subject  of  Missions  is  a  vital  question  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Clearly  as  we  may  distinguish  in  our  minds  the  work 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad^  a  moment^s  reflection  will 
show  us  that  the  distinction  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  of  acci- 
dent :  that  home  and  abroad  express  no  more  tnan  the  distinct 
localities  in  which  one  and  the  same  power  of  life  and  of  expan- 
sion manifests  itself.  It  is  the  Church  of  England,  as  one  living 
and  identical  person,  whether  in  the  mines  of  Stafibrdshire  or  in 
the  plains  of  Central  India.  The  missions  of  the  Church  abroad 
are  the  surest  tests  of  its  true  spiritual  vitality.  Custom,  interest^ 
Christian  civilization,  domestic  policy,  may  set  in  motion  schemes 
of  Church-extension  at  home ;  but  nothing  except  the  force  of 
charity  and  faith  will  suffice  to  send  forth  missions  to  the  heathen 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  a  test  whether  faith  and 
charity  are  yet  alive  in  our  Church.  Moreover,  it  is  most  certain 
that  neither  worldly  interest,  nor  Christian  civilization,  nor 
enlightened  policy,  have  ever  excited  the  British  government  to 
attempt  the  systematic  extension  of  Christianity  in  the  colonies 
of  this  empire :  nor  to  base  the  social  and  political  order  of  our 
foreign  dependencies  on  any  surer  foundation  than  that  of 
secular  measures  and  experiments.  Whatever  has  been  done,  or 
is  likely  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  our  colonies 
upon  any  lasting  principle,  has  been,  and  will  be,  the  work  of  the 
Church  alone.  The  British  government,  so  far  from  initiating  or 
even  heartily  co-operating  in  such  hallowed  undertakings,  has  not 
only  treated  them  with  coldness,  but  has  in  times  past  even  set 
up  positive  obstructions. 

But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  fully  and 
plainly  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  notice  it  so 
far  as  to  show,  that  as  the  work  of  missions  has  rested  hitherto  on 
the  spiritual  forces  of  the  Church  alone,  so  in  all  likelihood  it  will 
rest  hereafter ;  and  that  the  vigour  and  expansiveness  of  our  mis- 
sions will  be  a  sign  how  far  there  is  reality  and  life  in  the  Church 
of  England.  And  we  are  not  unwilling  to  put  our  hopes  upon 
this  issue. 
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Dr.  Grant's  course  of  Bampton  Lectures,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literature. 
The  subject,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  are  indeed  rather  eccle- 
siastical than  theological :  and  it  is  well  that  in  such  a  pulpit  as 
St.  Mary's,  matter  of  a  directly  practical  sort  should  sometimes 
be  thus  systematically  treated.  Certainly  the  subject  of  Missions, 
though  it  cannot  be  classed  with  the  topics  of  dogmatic  theology, 
may  very  fairly  be  brought  under  the  directions  of  tlie  founder  of 
the  Bampton  Lecture,  who  prescribes  that  the  subjects  therein 
treated  of  shall  be  "  to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith."" 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  expansion  with  perpetuity  and  mis- 
sionary success  are  among  the  properties  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  no  little  moment  to  the  con- 
firmation and  establishment  of  the  faith,  to  investigate  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  missionary  or  expansive  efforts  of  the  Church 
ought  to  be  conducted  :  and  also,  as  regards  later  controversies, 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  inquire  what  success,  positive  and  com- 
parative, has  been  vouchsafed  to  our  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  We  remember,  some  years  ago,  in  reading  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Wiseman,  being  struck  with  the  evident  incorrectness  of 
his  statements  respecting  the  Roman  and  the  English  missions. 
We  did  not  suppose  the  misrepresentations  to  be  intentional; 
but  there  was  about  them  something  which  perpetually  raised  the 
belief  that  they  were  sweeping  and  one-sided.  The  missions  of 
Rome  were  shown  to  be  universally  successful :  all  other  missions 
to  be  worse  tlian  labour  in  vain.  There  is  a  clearness  and  exact- 
ness about  some  cases  which  inevitably  suggest  the  notion,  that 
the  writer  is  dealing  with  his  subject  as  a  boy  who  plays  a  game 
with  his  right  hand  against  his  left.  With  the  fairest  intentions 
the  favourite  will  always  win ;  and  the  game  is  so  hoUow,  as  to 
hint  that  the  loser  has  had  all  along  more  than  his  share  of 
odds  against  him. 

In  this  anomalous  and  mingled  world  there  is  no  success  with- 
out failures ;  no  failures  without  successes.  All  through  Dr. 
Wiseman's  statements  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  Roman 
missions  had  neither  been  uniformly  successful  and  permanent, 
nor  the  English  always  fruitless  and  barren.  We  were  anxious 
to  hear  what  would  be  said  of  China  and  of  Paraguay ;  and  we 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore.  Dr.  Grant 
has,  we  think,  done  good  service  in  examining  and  restating  this 
part  of  the  case.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  been  able  to  do 
so  more  at  length ;  but  as  we  shall  hereafter  say  something  fur- 
ther on  this  matter,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of 
this  very  interesting  and  useful  volume. 

In  the  Preface  the  writer  states  the  reasons  which  determined 
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him  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  After  referring  to  the  evils  in- 
separable from  the  societies  which  have  hitherto  attempted  the 
work  of  missions,  to  their  unhappy  rivalries,  and  to  self-obstructing 
schemes,  Dr.  Grant  goes  on  to  say : 

"  These  thougbts,  together  with  the  taunt  which  was  frequently  re- 
peated, that,  since  its  separation  from  Rome,  reformed  Christendom  had 
lost  its  expansive  power,  gave  rise  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject.  It 
naturally  occurred  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  statement,  to  reflect  upon 
the  cause  of  it,  as  far  as  it  was  well-grounded,  to  turn  to  Scripture  and 
past  experience,  and  discover  wherein  the  defect  lay.  And  here  it  was 
perceived  that  the  subject  had  not  been  treated  of  in  our  books  of  theo- 
logy, that  no  specific  rules  had  been  laid  down,  nor  organization  pro- 
vided for  the  execution  of  this  great  function  of  the  Church,  the  evan- 
gelizing of  the  heathen.  On  referring  to  the  publications  that  were 
constantly  issuing  from  the  press,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  supply- 
ing the  want  of  information  that  was  felt,  they  served  only  to  increase 
a  sense  of  it.  It  was  impossible,  on  reading  them,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  narrowness  and  unfairness  with  which  most  of  them  were  written. 
On  the  one  hand,  Roman  Catholics  clearly  did  injustice  to  the  mission- 
ary efforts  of  Protestants ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatises  and 
writings  of  many  Protestants  seemed  composed  under  the  impression 
that  no  such  thing  as  Roman  Catholic  missions  existed ;  that,  at  least 
before  the  Reformation,  the  design  of  evangelizing  the  world  was  a 
thing  unheard  of;  that  it  had  been  reserved  for  this  age  almost  to  com- 
mence the  work,  for  which  a  new  theory  of  missions,  new  methods, 
and  machinery,  and  system  of  action,  were  to  be  provided. 

**  A  sense  then  of  the  insufficiency  and  faultiness  of  the  recent  modes 
of  conducting  missionary  enterprises ; — the  absence  of  a  work,  accessible 
to  ordinary  readers,  which  offered  a  general  view,  past  and  present,  of 
these  operations  ; — a  pressing  conviction  that  the  Son  of  God  had  pro- 
vided a  means  for  executing  His  last  command,  and  the  great  purpose  of 
His  redeeming  sacrifice ; — a  recollection  of  those  two  great  triumphs  of 
the  Church,  over  Roman  civilization,  and  mediaeval  barbarism ; — the 
wonderful  expansion  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  whereby,  through 
her  colonies,  she  is  brought  into  contact  with  almost  the  entire  heathen 
world ; — the  great  national  responsibility  which  lies  upon  her,  and  upon 
the  Church  within  her  borders,  to  discern  God's  hand  in  this  conjuncture, 
and  to  execute  his  will ; — these  considerations  pointed  out  the  subject 
as  one  that  opened  a  field  of  solemn  enquiry  and  reflection,  that  de- 
served and  demanded  attention,  and  would  soon  thrust  itself  upon  the 
notice  of  the  Church, — one  that  might  suitably  be  brought  before,  as  it 
was  sure  to  engage  the  interest  of,  a  body  of  the  youth  of  England  in 
one  of  our  universities,  destined  to  occupy,  ere  long,  the  most  import- 
ant posts  in  the  Church  and  State,  and  to  exercise  a  vast  in^uence  on 
the  future  interests  of  our  country." — Preface,  pp.  ix. — xii. 

A  slight  sketch  of  Dr.  Grant's  book  vrill  lead  us  to  thosp 
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topics  on  which  we  desire  especially  to  dwell.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  his  statement,  though  we  hope  not  to  the 
conscience  of  any  member  of  the  Church  m  this  land,  to  show, 
that  the  missionary  duty  of  the  Church  is  enjoined  upon  us,  both 
by  the  universal  harmony  of  the  Gospel  with  the  nature  of  man- 
kmd,  and  by  the  direct  command  of  our  divine  Master  Himself. 
It  is,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  Christian  to  have  more  than  a 
most  imperfect  charity  and  faith,  who  does  not  hold  himself 
bound,  both  by  prayers  and  alms,  to  help  forward  the  spread  of 
the  kingdom  of  Chnst  on  earth.  If  a  man  beUeve  that  there  is 
but  one  "  Name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,^'  and  yet  can  coldly  leave  the  millions  of  the  heathen 
world  to  die  without  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  where  is  his 
charity  ?  and  if  he  do  not  believe  in  this  mystery  of  our  fall  and 
of  our  redemption,  where  is  his  faith  ?  Nevertheless,  many  pro- 
fess to  have  both  faith  and  charity,  and  yet  give  neither  alms  nor 
prayers  for  those  ''  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death.^^  It  is  manifest,  as  is  here  well  shown,  that  we  are  bound, 
by  the  command  of  Christ,  by  the  debt  of  charity,  by  the  debt  of 
justice,  by  the  hope  of  blessings  which  will  come  back  upon  our 
Church  and  upon  ourselves,  to  make  the  conversion  of  the  world 
a  subject  of  our  daily  intercession,  and  the  support  of  missions  a 
part  of  our  personal  religion. 

Who  can  say  what  consequences  may  flow  from  our  mis^onaiy 
work  hereafter  ?  how  the  last  great  strife  of  the  Church  against 
the  powers  of  darkness,  for  the  revealing  and  concentrating  of 
which  all  things  seem  now  combining,  may  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  our  present  acts  i  Can  we  doubt  that  we  are  called  to  bear  a 
signal  part  in  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  I  And  what  may  not 
be  the  blessing  or  the  curse  with  which  our  present  probation 
may  be  fraught  i 

An  objection  has  often  been  taken  to  the  whole  enterprise  of 
missions,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  success.  But  it  would  gene- 
rally 1)0  found,  either  that  the  objector  is  misled  as  to  the  matter 
of  fact,  i.  e.,  the  extent  to  which  missions  have  actually  succeeded, 
or  that  the  objection  is  founded  upon  a  view  of  the  Gospel,  its 
progress  and  purpose,  which  is  simply  false.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  missions  have  succeeded,  occasion  will  be  found  to  speak 
hereafter.  To  the  other  objection  Dr.  Grant  has  given,  clearly 
and  well,  the  true  answer :  namely,  that  the  expectation  of  an 
universal  acceptance  of  Christianity  in  all  the  world,  during  the 
prolmtion  under  which  we  now  are,  is  groundless.  The  partial 
extent  of  Christianity,  as  it  has  always  been  an  objection  with 
freethinkers,  so  it  is  a  deep  mysterj'  with  faithful  Christians. 
There  are  vaster  things  in  the  dealings  of  the  Divine  Head  with 
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His  Church  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine.  To  any  thoughtful 
mind  there  is  inexhaustible  matter  for  reflection  in  the  words, 
"  When  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of 
Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word 
in  Asia,  after  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into 
Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not  *.^  It  is  most  certain 
that  the  course  and  history  of  the  Church,  both  in  its  expansion 
and  contraction,  is  a  special  subject  of  the  Divine  Government :  and 
this  fact  is  consistent  with  the  missionary  duty  of  the  Church,  as 
the  fact  of  a  particular  Providence  is  consistent  with  individual 
responsibility.  In  the  Lectures  before  us,  the  true  view,  according 
both  to  Scripture  and  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  is  maintained, 
namely,  that  m  the  latter  days,  not  an  universal  reign  of  the  faith, 
but  rather  an  apostasy  from  Christ  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  the 
days  will  darken  on  the  earth  as  it  draws  on  to  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  It  is  also  shown,  that  a  slow,  painful  growth  is  evi- 
dently the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  world ;  tnat  it  always 
has  been  so  ;  that  persecutions,  heresies,  judgments,  such  as  the 
Arian  and  Mahometan  scourges,  were  permitted  to  afflict  the 
Church  of  old;  and  that  the  same  has  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever 
will  be  its  portion.  Dr.  Grant  has  with  much  thoughtfulness 
indicated  a  fine  of  inquiry  which  may  be  very  profitably  pursued, 
in  contrasting  the  hindrances  of  early  and  of  later  times,  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  In  early  days  the  first  promulgators  of 
the  Gospel  were  weak,  illiterate,  rejected  in  their  own  country, 
and  the  Church  stood  alone  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
arrayed  against  her. 

"  The  revolution  that  has  passed  over  the  face  of  Christian  Europe, 
and  of  the  world,  has  totally  altered  the  relations  in  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  stands  in  regard  to  the  heathen.  Europe,  which  was  the 
battle-field  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  for  thirteen  centuries  struggled 
for  ascendancy,  has  become  Christianized,  and  thence  the  Church  now 
has  to  look  forth  on  the  distant  nations  of  the  earth  as  from  the  centre 
and  citadel  of  civilization,  and  to  devise  means  for  bringing  the  farthest 
lands  under  the  dominion  of  the  cross 

*'  1  •  This  reflection  alone  suggests  the  almost  exact  contrariety  be- 
tween the  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  now, 
and  those  which  existed  on  its  earlier  promulgation.  It  is,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  the  period  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  from  that  which  followed  it,  but  the 
contrast  of  the  present  period  with  each  of  these  remains  equally  marked 
and  instructive. — Consider  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  word, 
going  forth  among  the  polished  nations  of  the  earth  ;  reflect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  cities  which  they  visited,  the  firm  hold  which  paganism 

^  Acci  xyI  6, 7* 
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had  on  the  people,  the  splendour  with  which  it  was  arrayed,  its  sump- 
tuous temples,  and  gorgeous  processions,  the  numberless  assocdationay 
historical  and  political,  with  which  it  was  bound  up  ;  then  contemplate 
the  position  and  character  of  the  simple  teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Salva- 
tion; and  as  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  there  is  the  appearance  only  of 
weakness  and  simplicity,  opposed  to  the  whole  force  of  worldly  power, 
authority,  and  learning.  Or  take  a  later  period.  All  this  array  in 
which  paganism  was  enthroned  has  passed  away ;  in  the  room  of  it  the 
antagonist  of  Christianity  is  seen  in  the  dense  masses  of  brute  force 
that  overspread  the  land.  Still  the  aspect  of  Christians  remains  one 
only  of  weakness,  or  even  of  suffering.  Christians  were  scattered  about 
defenceless  ;  they  began  to  assemble  themselves  in  religious  houses,  for 
piety  or  for  safety ; — and  then  was  first  seen  the  striking  sight  of  men, 
dead  to  this  world,  retiring,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  a  few 
associates,  to  solitary  rocks  or  forests,  and  awing  their  barbarous  con- 
querors into  reverence,  by  their  very  austerity  and  sanctity.  But  nam 
the  whole  scene  is  again  changed:  'the  stone'  has  become  'a  great 
mountain ;'  worldly  power,  and  all  the  weight  of  learning  and  influence, 
are  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel ;  Christians  are  the  invaders  and  con- 
querors, and  encircle  heathenism  with  the  armaments,  and  with  the 
violence  too,  of  war ;  and  the  contest  now,  is  that  of  truth  advancing 
with  a  resistless  weight  of  temporal  might  and  enlightenment  on  its  aide, 
against  a  paganism,  in  some  parts  rude  and  unlettered,  and  everywhere 
debilitated  and  powerless. 

**  2.  Or  again ;  what  had  the  earlier  servants  of  Christ  to  ofier, 
wherewith  to  attract  the  superstitious  Greek  or  Roman,  but  that  one 
blessing,  (above  all  blessings,  indeed,  but  which  has  nothing  in  itself  to 
engage  or  conciliate  the  worldly  mind,)  the  soul's  salvation  ?  Civiliza- 
tion had  already  reached  its  highest  pitch ;  and  to  become  a  Christian, 
was  to  retrograde  from  the  heights  of  polished  and  cultivated  life,  and  to 
join  a  poor  and  despised  sect,  whose  doctrines  seemed  to  denounce  the 
glory  which  the  men  of  this  world  had  learnt  to  look  upon  with  pride." 
— pp.  50—52. 

But  in  these  later  days,  the  heathenism  of  the  East,  unlike  the 
loose  floating  idolatries  of  Gi*eece  or  Rome,  is  a  compact,  specula- 
tive, complex  reality,  interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  nations, 
and  matured  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Wliat  comparison  in  the 
point  of  solidity,  earnestness,  and  stubborn  strength  will  the 
worship  of  Gybele  or  Diana  bear  to  the  rigorous  and  enereetic 
religion  of  Mahomet,  Brahma,  or  Buddha !  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  very  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  secretly  detached 
them  from  their  mythologies.  There  was  little  heart-wordiiip  or 
faith  in  philosophers  or  people.  The  one  class  found  no  rest,  the 
other  no  truth  in  their  national  religion ;  and  for  their  personal, 
ascetic  religion,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  but  little.  The  relirion 
of  classical  Paganism  was  an  expiation,  not  a  rule  of  life.     The 
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Paganism  of  the  modem  world  is  fomided  on  a  discipline  of 
penance  and  asceticism,  viz.,  the  Brahminical,  severer  and  more 
searching  than  the  world  ever  saw  before  the  age  of  Christianity : 
as  if  the  great  enemy  would  encounter  the  scheme  of  redemption 
from  sin  by  an  extravagant  counterfeit  of  its  own  truths  and  laws. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  so  large  a  subject,  inte- 
resting as  it  is.  For  great  as  this  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the 
truth  must  be,  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  defeats  which 
Christianity  has  had  to  endure  through  our  own  sins,  e.  g.  the  vices 
and  divisions  of  Christians.  What  hope  is  there  for  the  poor 
heathen,  when  he  sees  in  one  and  the  same  place  eleven  separate 
societies,  almost  all  antagonists,  holding  no  communion  together, 
professedly  engaged  in  extending  the  same  Gospel  I 

"  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  following  missionary  associations 
are  represented  as  having  stations ;  viz.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel ;  Scottish  Missionary  Society ;  United  Brethren  ;  French 
Protestant  Mission ;  German  Missionary  Society  ;  London  Missionary 
Society ;  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  ;  Baptist  Missionary  Society ; 
American  Board  of  Missions ;  Rhenish  Missionary  Society ;  Paris 
Missionary  Society.  No  account  is  taken  here  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who,  according  to  the  '  Annales  de  la  Foi,'  have  one  bishop  and  four 
priests  at  the  Cape." — p.  65. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  second  Lecture,  Dr.  Grant  has  collected 
further  evidences  on  this  subject,  so  useful  and  direct,  that  they 
may  well  be  quoted  here  in  full.  On  the  effect  of  disunion  in 
hindering  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  he  says : — 

'*  This  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Voltaire,  who,  in  bis  '  Essai  sur 
les  Mceurs,'  (tom.  i.  cap.  iv.)  has  these  words  :  '*  Le  plus  grand  obstacle 
a  nos  succ^s  religieux  dans  Tlnde,  e'ett  la  difference  des  opinions  qui 
divisent  nos  missionaires,"  &c. 

**  The  following  more  recent  testimonies,  from  all  quarters,  confirm 
the  same  observation,  which  is,  day  by  day,  pressed  more  forcibly  on 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  success  of  missions.  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  dated  April  25,  1817,  observes, 
"  While  writing  this  letter,  I  have  heard  from  a  Brahmin  at  Benares,  who 
is  quite  disgusted  with  idolatry,  and  has,  with  several  others,  made  some 
progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  he  tells  me  that  they 
have  had  among  them  not  only  Protestants  (meaning  the  Church  of 
England),  but  Roman  Catholics,  and  recently  Baptists,  and  that  their 
ways  are  quite  different ;  '  by  mhich^*  he  says,  in  his  imperfect  English, 
'  the  poor  Hindoos  is  in  a  great  confusion  !  *  " — Life  by  Le  Bas,  vol.  i. 
p.  410. 

"  In  the  famous  speech  of  a  North  American  Indian,  of  the  Seneca 
tribe,  to  a  missionary  in  1805^  the  following  remonstrance  occurs : 
**  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  wor^p  the  Great  Spirit.    If 
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there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  so  much  about 
it  ?  Why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  f " — Howitt's  Chris- 
tianity and  Colonization,  p.  399. 

''  A  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  thus  writes  in  the  '  Annales  de  la 
Foi,*  vol.  iii.  p.  63,  note :  *  Dans  les  demieres  annees  que  j'ai  passees 
dans  rinde,  toutes  les  fois  que  j'ai  entrepris  de  parler  k  dea  Indieni 
d'embrasser  le  Christianisme,  j*ai  presque  toujours  re9U  cette  repouse  •  •  • 
'  Vous,  missionaires  Catholiques,  vous  nous  dites  que  la  verite  est  de 
votre  cote,  et  que  vos  antagonistes,  les  missionaires  Protestants,  sont 
dans  Terreur :  ces  derniers,  venus  long  temps  apres  vous,  nous  disent  le 
contraire .  . .  vous,  Catholiques,  vous  nous  tirez  d*un  cdt6  ;  vous,  Pro- 
testants, vous  nous  tirez  de  Tautre.  Dans  cette  position,  quel  parti 
voulez-vous  que  nous  prenions,  nous,  pauvres  ignorans,  qui  ne  con- 
naissons  rien,  ou  presque  rien,  du  sujet  de  vos  disputes  ?  Commences 
done  par  vous  accorder  entre  vous,  et  vous  viendrez  ensuite  nous 
precher  vos  dogmes.' " 

*'  One  great  cause,"  (writes  Rev.  Krishna  Mohana  Banneijea,)  "which 
has  occasioned  the  short-comings  alluded  to,  and  proved  such  a  draw- 
back upon  educational  and  other  agencies  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  is 
the  want  of  union,  and  consequently  of  strength  in  the  Church." — On 
Female  Education  in  India,  p.  138. 

**  And,  lastly,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  recent  Charge,  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  has  the  following  pithy  remark  : — 

"  To  those  amongst  us,  if  such  there  be,  who  think  agitation  better 
adapted  than  quietness,  peace,  and  love,  to  promote  the  Gospel  in  the 
East,  I  would  commend  for  their  most  serious  consideration  a  remark 
made  lately  to  one  of  our  missionary  clergy  by  a  shrewd  Mahometan,  to 
whom  he  was  speaking  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  *  worthy  of  all 
men  to  be  received;'  *  First  settle  among  yourselves  what  is  the  truth, 
and  who  of  you  has  the  truth,  and  then  perhaps  we  will  listen  to  you 
as  its  ministers.*"  p.  12. 

'*  The  following  observations  on  the  conduct  of  missions,  since  they 
especially  touch  on  the  point  here  illustrated,  are  extracted  from  the 
private  correspondence  of  a  gentleman  in  India,  who  has  considerable 
opportunities  of  watching  the  progress  of  our  missions,  and  are  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration. 

*'  As  to  the  method  of  conducting  missionary  operations,  there 
should  be  several  well-trained  men  always  in  and  out  among  the  people 
of  each  district.  These  men  should  live  together  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  mission,  but  go  and  live  out  in  the  villages,  from  time  to  time, 
and  by  turns.  The  present  class  of  native  readers  should  be  utterly 
abolished ;  the  services  of  the  Church  should  not  be  performed  (as  is 
now  done)  by  unordained  catechists,  and  even  by  these  readers ;  there 
should  be  some  one  with  chief  authority  in  each  mission  ;  and  some  one 
over  all  the  missions,  who  shall  repeatedly  visit  them  and  confer  with 
the  men  employed  in  them.  But  after  all,  as  long  as  there  are  (lio 
Church  Societies  missionarizing  with  different  rules,  on  different  plans, 
giving  different  salaries,  &c.  &c.  .  . .  one  may  attempt  what  one  may 
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in  the  way  suggested,  and  it  will  come  to  nothing,  or  very  little. 
Bishop  Middleton  mentions  an  anecdote  in  which  a  poor  Hindoo  states 
himself  to  he  in  great  confusion  owing  to  the  conflicting  teaching  of  the 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Anahaptists." — Appendix,  No.  vii. 

One  other  disadvantage  by  which  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  is 
now  obstructed  must  be  named,  though  at  the  naming  of  it  our 
faces  burn  for  shame.     It  is  an  awful  truth,  that  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  of  the  missionary  is  the  wickedness  of  Christians — ^the 
personal  fraud,  violence,  impurity,  falsehood,  of  baptized  men.    Tn 
early  days  it  was  the  living  and  resistless  energy  of  faith  in  the 
deeds  and  sufferings  of  Christians  that  preached  the  Gospel,  no  less 
than  Evangelists  and  teachers ;  the  unearthly  meekness,  purity, 
and  peace,  which  made  the  presence  of  a  Christian  felt  in  the 
Mamertinc    prisons,    in   the  encampment   of    Roman    legions, 
in  the  booth  of  the  tent-maker.     The  world  not  only  heard  a 
voice  but  felt  a  power.     It  was  encountered  by  something  even 
miffhtier  than  truth — by  the  virtues  and  arms  of  the  Spirit,  by  the 
will  and  sanctity  of  regenerate  men.     Not  so,  alas !  in  our  settle- 
ments among  the  heathen  at  this  day.     It  has  been  remarked 
as  an  universal  law,  that  the  morals  of  colonial  societies  are  always 
more  corrupt  than  those  of  the  mother  country;  and  naturally  so, 
because  the  traditionary  restraints,  the  strong  power  of  old  con- 
ventional rules,  cannot  be  transplanted.     They  cannot  be  shipped 
off  with  merchants  and  speculators,  nor  included  in  bills  of  lading, 
nor  transcribed  with  arts  and  sciences.     Men  are  no  where  more 
unfavourably  placed  than  when  they  are  drafted  off  from  an  old 
society  into  new  and  arbitrary  systems.     The  forces  of  law  and 
right,  of  morality  and  religion,  are  no  where  weaker  than  in  new 
colonies,  especially  in  colonies  formed   on  shallow  schemes  of 
emigration,  or  on  mere  calculations  of  commerce  and  aggi^andize- 
raent,  instead  of  the  sacred  principles  of  enlightened  political 
science.     We  do  not  scruple  to  call  such  principles  sacred ;  and 
we  may  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  even  from  the  heathen  of  old, 
who  sent   forth  their    colonists   with    offerings    and    libations, 
enshrining  the  gods  of  their  forefathers  in  the  prows  of  their 
galleys.     Not  such  has  been  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
the  mightiest,  and  widest  empire  that  has  ever  over-shadowed 
the  earth.     The  morals  of  calculators  and  convicts,  of  camps  and 
navies,  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  our  Christianity,  our  offerings 
of  peace,  our  first  benedictions  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.    We 
have  grafted  our  ripe  and  civilized  vices  on  their  rude  and  vehe- 
ment nature,  and  the  end  has  been,  that  whole  races  have  con- 
sumed away  by  the  wasting  of  our  contagion,  and  our  Christianity 
has  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations,  and  our  civilization  a 
fatal  boon. 
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The  subject  of  the  third  lecture  before  us  is,  the  meaos  ordained 
for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  being  a  kingdom,  is 
manifestly  in  its  nature  two- fold ;  not  only  a  spiritual  influence,  but 
a  spiritual  and  visible  institution.  Throughout  the  whole  dealing  of 
God  with  man,  we  find  analogies  and  types,  teaching  us  to  expect 
such  to  be  the  character  of  the  Gospel  kingdom,  that  is,  the 
Church.  The  prophecies  and  types  of  the  Old  Testament  are  full 
and  clear  to  this  point;  every  symbol  taken  to  express  the  Church 
being  chiefly  and  emphatically  visible  and  definite.  The  language 
of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  plain.  It  is  manifest  that  tne 
parables  of  our  Lord,  such  as  the  mustard-seed,  foreshadow  the 
expansion,  not  of  an  unseen  influence  only,  but  of  a  body, 
one  and  organized,  in  which  that  virtue  dwells.  And  such  in 
effect  was  contained  in  the  apostolic  college,  and  has  been  deve- 
loped and  continued  ever  since.  Hence  arose  the  Catholic  Church 
in  all  the  world.  The  importance  of  this  view,  as  bearing  on  mis- 
sions, is  very  obvious.  It  show^s  at  once,  first,  that  the  Bible  ia 
only  one  of  the  means  of  conversion  ;  and  next,  tliat  a  fragment 
of  the  Christian  ministry'  without  its  complement  and  fulness, 
t.  e,  the  polity  of  the  Church,  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  needs  of 
mankind.  The  social  and  the  individual  life  of  man  demand  the 
twofold  means  of  the  Church  and  Gospel,  to  speak  unscientifically, 
for  his  perfect  discipline  and  illummation:  and  the  enei*gy  of 
individual  characters  will  be  found  to  depend  for  its  development 
and  strength  upon  the  spiritual  authority  and  organization  of  the 
Church.  We  would  willingly  follow  Dr.  Grant  in  his  course  of 
remarks  on  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the  work  of  missions, 
but  it  would  lead  us  beyond  our  present  limits.  We  must  be 
content,  therefore,  with  quoting  the  following  most  true  and  stir- 
ring words : — 

'*  By  what  means  was  the  Gospel  appointed  to  be  propagated,  and 
how  in  fact  was  it  propagated  ?  By  preaching  :  living  witnesses  went 
forth,  and  besought,  and  pleaded,  and  warned,  and  suffered.  They 
showed  it  was  a  real  thing  that  had  possessed  their  own  souls,  that 
made  them  no  longer  dear  to  their  ownselves,  and  could  fill  them,  even 
to  self-forgetfulness,  with  the  burning  zeal  of  bringing  others  to  Christ. 
Christian  men  preached,  and  resisted  unto  blood;  and  heathen  men 
saw,  and  heard,  and  believed.  Christ's  servants  came  as  ambassadors 
with  a  message ;  they  came  to  draw  men  together  into  a  new  society, 
under  one  Head,  not  merely  through  a  mental  acquiescence  in  certain 
doctrines,  but  by  a  real  union  with  the  incarnate  and  invisible  God, 
through  visible  ordinances,  imparted  on  the  reception  of  that  holy  faith 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  preach.  To  this  method  all  historical 
records  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  bear  witness." — p.  89. 

We  may  now  pass  from  the  abstract  questions  relating  to  the 
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principles  of  missionary  enterprizes,  and  the  obligation  to  under* 
take  them,  to  the  realization  of  these  duties  and  principles,  as  they 
have  been  exhibited  in  practice. 

The  fourth  lecture  treats  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
missions  of  the  Church  before  the  Reformation:  the  fifth  and 
sixth  of  the  missions  of  Christendom  since  that  date.  In  the 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  there  would  appear 
to  be  two  marked  periods ;  marked,  that  is,  in  the  character  and 
success  of  the  means  used  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  first  four  hundred  years,  the  Gospel  spread  throughout 
the  circle  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Apostles  appear  to  have 
carried  it  throughout  its  whole  area  and  circumterence.  The 
work  of  their  successors  was  to  fill  up  their  outline^  and  to  com- 
plete their  original  design. 

'^  The  first  four  centuries  have  coromooly  been  considered  as  those 
in  which  the  Gospel  made  its  most  rapid  and  roost  extended  conquests. 
It  has  been  thought  that,  during  them,  the  Church  of  Christ  was  carried 
forward  by  the  supernatural  impulse  which  it  received  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  of  which  the  last  vibrations  were  felt,  and  expired  at  the 
verge  of  that  period  ; — that  afterwards,  if  it  was  not  wholly  arrested  in 
its  course,  yet  it  expanded  itself  further  only  languidly  and  slowly,  by 
natural  or  doubtful  means,  and  that  for  centuries  it  lost  all  its  pristine 
vigour  and  purity.  There  is  perhaps  just  enough  of  truth  in  such  a 
statement  to  account  for  the  general  impression ;  but  certainly  as  regards 
the  territorial  extension  of  the  Church,  it  is  far  from  correct.  For 
history  would  not  lead  us  to  conclude,  either  that  the  actual  boundaries 
of  the  Church  continued  progressively  to  enlarge  themselves  during  the 
first  four  centuries,  or  that,  at  the  close  of  them,  the  tide  of  its  rising 
waters  was  stayed  by  any  barrier,  or  any  cessation  of  the  invisible 
power  that  had  first  set  them  in  motion.  That  it  did  indeed  increase 
and  multiply,  according  to  the  blessing  bestowed  upon  it,  so  as  to 
gather  constantly  fresh  children  into  its  bosom,  is  most  true ;  not  how- 
ever, commonly,  by  pushing  its  lines  further  into  the  domains  of  dark- 
ness, but  rather  by  filling  up  and  occupying  more  completely  the 
ground  already  acquired." — p.  104. 

The  period  following  the  conversion  of  the  empire  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  which  went  before.  Into  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  all  Christian  as  it  was,  there  burst  a  strange  and 
fearful  irruption  of  barbarian  and  Pagan  hordes.  Christendom 
was  deluged  by  the  Gothic  nations  in  the  West,  and  by  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  in  the  South  and  East.  The  faith  of 
the  elect  must  have  been  sorely  tried  in  those  days,  when  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Son  of  Man  would  scarce  find  faith  in  the 
earth.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  shift  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  world,  when  the  bee  of  CSmstendom,  so  fair  ana  fiill  of  firuit, 
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where  Paganism  and  persecution  had  ^ven  place  to  hoIineaB  and 
unity,  seemed  all  at  once  to  change  like  a  scene  in  a  mask,  and 
to  become  heathen  and  Mohammedan. 

''  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  a  new  order  of  things  arose  for 
the  Church, — fresh  labours  and  trials,  widely  different  from  those  in 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  engaged.  The  Roman  empire  was  now 
shaking  and  crumbh'ng  from  its  inherent  social  decay,  and  from  the 
assaults  of  the  northern  tribes,  which  gathered,  like  birds  of  prey, 
round  the  dying  body.  Hitherto  the  Gospel  had  contended  with  civili- 
zation, with  a  popular  and  systematized  religion,  with  intellect,  with 
well-ordered  government ;  it  had  made  its  way  passively,  by  gradually 
spreading  its  influence  through  the  mass  in  which  it  had  been  hid  to 
leaven  it ;  for  a  time,  too,  it  had  delayed  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
polity  by  the  new  life  it  had  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
fresh  bonds  of  union  which  it  had  created.  But  now  the  Church  looked 
out,  and  saw  lawless  force  coming  down  as  a  flood,  threatening  to  bear 
away  before  it  all  law  and  civilization,  and  the  very  landmarks  of  social 
existence,  and  it  had  to  arm  itself  for  the  conflict." — pp.  106,  107. 

**For  two  centuries,  countless  hordes  were  poured  forth  from  the 
central  plains  of  Asia ;  one  after  the  other  they  took  up  their  position 
in  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe,  and  inclosed  within  them  the 
Church  of  God,  which,  stripped  now  of  the  worldly  defence  by  which  it 
had  been  strengthened  in  its  later  conquests  over  Roman  paganism,  was 
thrown  upon  its  inherent  vital  energy  and  spiritual  resources.  Worldly 
power  had,  indeed,  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  impetuous  hosts; 
and  it  was  a  new  sight  for  mankind  to  gaze  on,  to  see  the  Church  of 
God,  armed  only  by  the  force  of  truth  and  the  invisible  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  savage  wildness  of 
human  nature.  The  world  seemed  fallen  back  into  the  days  of  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  in  such  a  field  it  is  that  we  have  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  softening,  humanizing,  converting,  civilizing.  Every  form 
of  uncivilized  life,  of  savage  habit,  of  deep-seated  prejudice,  of  vic- 
torious insolence,  was  brought  before  it ;  and,  by  turns,  in  the  coarse  of 
succeeding  ages,  was  controlled  and  brought  into  subjection." — p.  108. 

**  Cheerless,  indeed,  was  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  gloomy  the  scene  on  which  the  first  Gregory  closed  his  eyes;  the 
barbarous  hosts  still  pressing  the  Roman  empire  on  the  north,  and  the 
Arabian  impostor  breaking  forth  from  his  sultry  sands,  as  the  avenger 
of  the  Lord,  scattering  the  flock  from  field  to  field,  and  obliterating  the 
once  flourishing  Churches  in  the  east,  and  along  the  African  coast. 
And  yet  at  that  very  time  it  was  that  a  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise 
arose,  and  chiefly  from  the  north ;  from  the  monasteries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  men  went  forth  glowing  with  the  desire  of  bringing 
the  Gothic  tribes  within  the  fold  of  Christ.  It  seems  as  if  a  special 
impulse  was  imparted  to  them  ;  for  ceaselessly,  we  are  told,  in  the  ear 
of  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers,  St.  Columban,  sounded  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour, '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 
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himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Bavaria  and  Thuringia,  the  Church  ex- 
tended itself  by  the  labours  of  men  thus  devoted  ;  among  whom  shine 
the  names  of  Fridolin,  St.  Gall,  Rupert,  St.  Eustasius,  Willibrord,  and, 
above  all,  St.  Boniface,  as  apostles  of  the  German  nations." — ^pp. 
109,  110. 

And  so  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  the 
Church  went  on  pouring  itself  forth  again  over  the  new  surface 
which  had  been  formed  within  its  original  limits,  and  even  beyond 
its  former  boundaries.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  in 
the  west,  and  Sclavonia,  Sarmatia,  Poland,  in  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  in  the  far  east,  Hindoostan,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  and  China 
received  Missions  of  the  Faith.  In  the  following  passage,  an 
interesting  contrast  is  made  of  the  means  bv  which,  in  the  two 
periods  respectively,  the  Gospel  was  spread  aoroad. 

"  The  conflict  with  civilization  and  organized  society  had  ceased,  and 
the  conflict  was  now  begun  with  barbarism  and  social  disorder.  Th& 
world  was  almost  broken  up  into  its  primaeval  elements ;  and  there 
was  one  power  alone  on  earth  able  to  re-assemble  the  shapeless  masses, 
and  reduce  them  into  order  and  harmony.  The  great  work  that  the 
Church  undertook  was  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  barbarian  hosts ; 
and  it  was  evident  at  once,  that  these  were  not  to  be  aflected  either  by 
direct  appeals  to  the  intellect,  or  by  exhibitions  of  meekness  and  en- 
during patience,  which  would  only  wear  the  appearance,  in  their  eyes, 
of  weakness  and  timidity,  and  excite  contempt.  The  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  tribes  was  a  rude  personal  independence  ;  their 
virtues  were  those  of  the  individual ;  they  wholly  wanted  social  order, 
and  those  principles  on  which  civil  existence  depends.  On  this  account 
we  shall  perceive,  first  of  all,  that  the  means  adopted  for  their  conver- 
sion and  civilization  were  aggressive  and  bold ;  and,  secondly,  that 
they  were  such  as  peculiarly  to  set  forth  the  social  life  of  Christians, 
controlled  by  an  unseen  spiritual  power,  by  which  the  rude  warriors 
were  most  likely  to  be  attracted,  since  it  exhibited  what  they  most  needed. 
Hence,  together  with  the  sixth  century, — that  period  when  thick  darkness 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  light  of  the  Gospel, — the  first  systematic 
attempt  was  made  by  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans. 
Sometimes  a  solitary  Christian,  harassed  by  despair,  and  by  the  sight 
that  daily  met  his  eyes,  and  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  some  one  soul 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  would  seek  a  retreat  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
or  on  some  barren  height,  and  draw  around  him  a  small  community  of 
men  won  by  his  austere  sanctity,  and  lay  the  rudiments  of  a  future 
Church.  At  other  times,  after  the  pattern  of  the  first  Apostles,  twelve 
men  of  devoted  minds  would  throw  themselves  into  the  forests  or  plains 
that  bordered  the  Rhine  or  Danube ;  and  form  a  Christian  society, 
which  grew  into  a  religious  house ;  and  from  thence  commenced  that 
continuous  aggression  on  the  hordes  of  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  which 
ended  in  their  subjugation  to  the  law  and  discipline  of  Christ. 
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"  It  caDnot  be  denied,  that  one  means  whereby  the  minds  of  the 
barbarians  were  affected,  was  by  dazzling  their  senses,  and  working  on 
their  imagination.  Hence,  with  this  period,  the  pomp  of  ceremonial  in 
religion  was  largely  increased  ;  expressive  signs  and  symbols  were  un- 
sparingly used,  and  frequently  abused ;  spectacles  were  multiplied  In 
accommodation  to  the  coarse  taste  and  intellect  of  the  age,  which  were 
thereby  at  least  impressed  with  an  idea  of  power,  and  a  sense  of  respect 
for  Him  in  whose  honour  they  were  displayed. 

*'  Purer,  and,  as  the  result  proved,  far  more  effectual  methods  were 
adopted  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  in  the  introduction  amongst 
them  of  the  elements  of  learning  and  of  the  practical  arts,  the  reduction 
of  their  language  to  written  characters,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  the  native  tongue,  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young  in  the 
habits  of  civilized  life."— pp.  120—123. 

In  the  fifth  lecture,  Dr.  Grant  treats  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Bonian  Church  since  the  Beformation.  It  is  a  painful  and  invi- 
dious subject  to  enter  upon ;  for  in  the  history  of  these  Missuons, 
both  in  the  great  and  noly  men  who  led  them,  and  in  those  who 
believed  through  their  word,  there  have  been  examples  of  pure 
and  burning  charity,  of  intense  and  absolute  devotion,  of  un- 
shrinking faithfulness  even  to  tortures  and  to  death,  such  as  may 
well  enrol  its  missionaries  and  converts  among  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  of  the  Church.  Nobody  can  read  of  the  labours  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  of  Bicci,  nor  of  the  persecutions  in  China 
and  Japan,  without  a  penetrating  sense  of  the  likeness  therein 
exhibited  to  the  life  and  cross  of  our  Master.  It  is  therefore 
deeply  painful  to  find  such  glorious  annals  tarnished  by  unworthy 
deeds.  Yet  such,  alas !  is  too  true,  even  themselves  being  wit- 
nesses. The  lloman  Missions  were  at  first  chiefly  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits;  the  field  of  their  labours  being  India,  Japan, 
Tonkin  and  Cochin  China,  Paraguay,  Africa,  and  Abyssinia. 
These  great  flourishing  missions,  we  are  told  by  writers  of  the 
Boman  Cliurch,  have  visibly  and  extensively  declined.  In  some 
places  they  have  become  wholly  extinct.  It  is  melancholy  to 
read  that, 

**  On  Xavier's  death,  the  missions  seem  to  have  languished ;  till, 
sixty  years  later,  one  of  the  same  fraternity  set  himself  to  re-establish 
them.  By  this  time  the  tendencies  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
Jesuits  began  to  work  themselves  out,  and  a  system  of  accomraodatioiiy 
and  of  unscrupulous  expedients,  was  employed  by  Robert  a  Nobili, 
which  ended  in  those  disgraceful  contests  which  exhibited  Order  in 
bitter  conflict  with  Order,  Pope  opposed  to  Pope,  and  the  Jesuits  in 
turn  set  against  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  against  epi- 
scopal authority,  to  the  scandal  and  injury  of  the  Christian  faith.  From 
the  time  of  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  (1744)  the  missions  declined  ; 
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whatever  namber  of  converts  were  reckoned  at  that  period,  they  at 
once  decreased  ;  and  we  have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  for  stating  that,  in  the  space  of  about  seventy  years 
from  this  event,  they  were  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  previous  num- 
ber, in  the  extensive  districts  of  the  Marawa,  Madura,  the  Camatic,  and 
Mysore." — p.  147. 

So,  again,  we  find  the  stations  on  the  coast  of  Africa  near  the 
Congo,  after  two  hundred  years  of  struggling  existence,  as  well 
as  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  expunged  from  the  list  of  the  Roman 
missions.  The  same  fate  befel  the  missions  in  Abyssinia:  so 
likewise  in  the  Island  of  Moro,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  one 
among  the  triumphs  of  St.  F.  Xavier,  it  is  stated  in  the  Annates 
de  la  Foi,  "  la  trace  de  T^vangile  en  est  enti^rement  effacee*  i**^ 
A^ain,  speaking  of  the  Indian  mission  in  the  same  work,  it  is 
said,  "  telle  est,  en  abr^ge,  Tesquisse  de  la  naissance,  des  progr^, 
et  du  declin  de  la  religion  Chr^tienne  dans  rinde'."*'  To  this,  if 
we  add  Paraguay  and  South  America,  it  will  be  manifest  that 
there  has  been  a  vast  and  almost  universal  decline  in  the  missions, 
glorious  in  their  beginning,  on  which  the  Church  of  Borne  has  so 
confidently  rested  part  of  her  controversial  proofs  to  establish  her 
claims.  The  causes  of  this  declension  Dr.  Grant  has,  in  some 
measure,  pointed  out.  They  were  missions,  for  the  most  part, 
of  orders  within  the  Church,  rather  than  of  the  Church  itself: 
witness  the  Jesuit  missions  in  China  and  Paraguay  :  they  were  at 
last  even  in  direct  collision  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Church :  they  were,  moreover,  conducted  on  principles  of  eco- 
nomy and  concession,  which  yielded  up  too  much  of  the  severe 
reality  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Cross  ;  and,  lastly,  sorrow  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  it,  they  were  marred  by  a  policy  we 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  as  we  ought.     Dr.  Grant  says, 

'*  The  first  thing  to  be  noted,  is  the  principle  of  alluring  the  minds 
of  the  heathen  by  an  adaptation  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  worship  of 
God,  to  pagan  practices  and  prejudices.  The  least  objectionable  form 
of  this  is  discerned  in  the  large  use  of  pictures,  and  images,  and  amu- 
lets, and  even  the  sale  of  consecrated  com  by  which  the  converts  were 
frequently  attracted.  For  the  last  religious  instinct  that  lingers  in  the 
human  breast  is  that  of  a  superstitious  trust  in  magical  virtue,  with 
which,  as  in  the  Fetiches  of  Africa,  the  fears  of  the  savage  will  invest 
the  commonest,  and  even  the  most  loathsome  objects.  To  this  feeling 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  largely  addressed  themselves  ;  and  we  may  see 
at  once  the  extreme  danger  that  was  thereby  incurred,  of  only  supplant- 
ing one  kind  of  idolatry  by  another.  How  far  this  result  followed  will 
be  illustrated  presently.     But  a  much  more  vicious  form  of  this  prin- 

'  Grant's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  166,  166.  '  lb.  p.  169,  note. 
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dple  soon  exhibited  itiel^ — one  which  we  might  hare  diacredhed,  had 
it  not  been  ettabli«hed  on  eridence  that  cannot  be  gaincayed.  It  wac 
that  which  was  employed  fint  by  Robert  a  Nobiti,  when  he  and  hia 
colleagues  represented  themselves  as  European  Brahmins,  adopted  the 
manners,  dTeas,  and  superstitious  rites  of  that  caste,  bore  the  cord  of 
dignity,  and  the  very  marlc  of  idolatry  on  their  forehead;  and  pro- 
claimed themaelves  to  the  very  Hindoos  as  having  emanated  from  their 
deity.  Hence  followed  the  forgery  of  a  deed  purporting  to  autheoti- 
cate  their  story  ;  and,  at  a  Inter  period,  that  of  a  Veda,  to  be  classed 
with  the  sacted  books  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  alti^thei  shocking  to 
think  of  the  deceptions  that  were  thus  unscrupulously  practised ;  as 
when  Lainez  proclaimed  a  false  decree  of  the  pope  to  sanction  the  well- 
known  rites  of  Malabar,  which  bad  been  condemned.  Parallel  and 
contemporaneous  with  these  actH  were  the  controveraies  respecting  the 
adoption  of  the  practices  and  language  of  the  Chinese  idolatries.  The 
worship  of  ancestors,  and  the  appropriation  of  a  term  to  the  Deity, 
which  is  constantly  represented  as  conveying  to  the  Chinese  mind 
merely  the  idea  of  a  material  first  cause,  were  freely  allowed  and  de- 
fended ;  and,  in  justification,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  same  acts, 
though  idolatrous  in  idolaters,  (»aaed  to  be  so  in  Christians  :  and  thus, 
by  a  sophistical  refinement,  which  involved  a  practical  falsehood,  the 
outward  religious  act  wan  disjoined  from  the  inward,  and  a  mere  inten- 
tion of  the  mind  was  substituted,  in  the  worship  of  God,  for  the  homage 
both  of '  body  and  spirit  which  are  His.'  " — p.  161, 

"  Even  now,  the  Christianity  resulting  from  such  a  system  as  this 
wears  all  the  guise  of  Paganism.  For  hear  a  missionary  of  the  Roman 
Church  thus  speak  of  India  :—'  The  Hindoo  pageantry  is  chiefiy  seen 
in  the  festivals  celebrated  by  the  native  Christians.  These  processions 
in  the  streets,  always  performed  at  night-time,  have  indeed  been  to  me, 
at  all  times,  a  subject  of  iihanie.  Accompanied  with  hundreds  of 
trumpets,  and  all  the  discordant  noisy  music  of  the  country,  with  aum- 
hertess  torches  and  fireworks,  the  statue  of  the  Saint  placed  on  a  car 
which  is  charged  with  garlands,  and  flowers,  and  other  gaudy  orna- 
ments, the  car  slowly  dragged  by  a  multitude,  shouting  all  along  the 
march,  the  congregation  surrounding  it  all  in  confusion,  several  of  them 
dancing  or  playing  with  small  sticks,  or  with  naked  awords  ;  all  shouting 
or  conversing  with  one  another,  without  any  one  exhibiting  the  least 
aign  of  respect  or  devotion:  such  is  the  mode  in  which  Hindoo  Christians 
in  the  inland  country  celebrate  their  festivals.'  " — p,  167. 

It  is  worthy  also  of  remark,  that  the  success  of  the  Bonian  niis- 
sions  appears  to  have  coincided,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  extensicm 
of  the  colonial  empires  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  to  have  sank 
with  their  decline.  It  has  aln'ays  therefore  appeared  to  us,  that 
this  is  among  the  last  subjects  to  which  a  skilful  or  a  candid 
controver^ial^t  would  appeal  in  establishing  the  peculiar  cIuiob 
of  the  Roman  Church.  That  among  her  misdonaries  have  been 
men  of  God  and  of  tiie  Cross,  worthy  to  be  reckoned  with  Evaa- 
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felists  and  Apostolic  teachers,  we  rejoice  to  declare ;  that  they 
ave  sown  good  seed  in  God'^s  field,  and  gathered  in  souls  for 
their  Lord,  we  thankfully  record ;  but  that  their  missions,  whe- 
ther in  success  or  permanency,  in  growth  or  depth,  in  severity  of 
true  Christian  discipline,  or  m  their  internal  history  and  admi- 
nistration, aiford  any  distinctive  proofs  of  the  claim  advanced  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  be,  by  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  true 
Church,  is  a  notion  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain.  It  were 
rather  to  be  thought,  that  with  such  facts  as  are  presented  by 
the  history  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  the  Annales  de  la  Foi,  and 
the  Abb^  Dubois,  whose  authority  is  quoted  by  themselves,  and 
who,  on  his  return  from  India,  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Seminary  of  Missions  at  Paris,  it  were  rather  to  be  thought 
that  they  would  speak  with  reserve  and  with  humiliation,  than 
with  a  tone  so  challenging  and  vauntful  on  the  later  missions  of 
their  Church.  Not  a  word  that  has  been  said  is  designed  to 
detract  from  their  great  meed  of  honour.  We  have  hut  re- 
counted their  own  admissions,  and  we  stand  in  no  need  of  such 
detractions.  We  hold  no  theory  which  makes  it  needful  in  con- 
troversy to  decry  their  efforts.  It  is  neither  gain  nor  gratifica- 
tion to  us  to  hear  of  their  failures  and  their  falls.  In  this  we 
have  the  better  of  them  twofold  ;  we  can  rejoice  over  both  their 
true  labours  in  the  Gospel  and  over  our  own.  Our  theology  does 
not  mulct  us  of  half  our  hope  and  rejoicing  for  the  heathen  world. 
And  here  we  may  leave  this  subject,  well  assured  that  little  is  to 
be  gained  by  them  in  controversy  on  the  score  of  their  later  mis- 
sions. We  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that  neither,  in  controversy, 
shall  we  sustain  much  loss  on  the  score  of  our  own. 

The  three  remaining  Lectures  relate  to  the  missions  chiefly  of 
the  English  Church  since  the  Reformation ;  to  the  present  con- 
dition or  wants  of  our  Missions;  and  to  the  prospects  and  encou- 
ragements which  are  before  us.  And  as  these  subjects  are  of  a 
nature  so  directly  practical,  we  may  be  allowed,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  arrangement  and  details  required  in  the  work  before  us, 
to  make  such  remarks  as  the  present  position  of  the  English 
Church  seems  to  prescribe. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  declaring,  that  the  English 
people,  both  Church  and  nation,  have  fallen  short  of  their  duty  in 
the  work  of  Missions.  Our  absolute  neglect  of  the  whole  heathen 
world  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century;  the  long  and  bitter 
bondage,  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  which  our  slave  population  was 
oppressed;  the  bloody  extermination  of  the  aboriginal  tribes ;  the 
cold-hearted  disregard  of  our  countless  emigrants ;  the  frightful 
abandonment  of  our  miserable  convict  felons ;  the  direct  counte- 
nance we  have  given  to  the  idolatries  of  the  East;  and  the  positive 
obstructions  we  have  ofifered  to  the  spread  of  Ghristianity  in  our 
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heathen  possesions;  all  these — in  the  West  India  klands,  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  in  Hindostan,  witness  against  us  with 
an  awful  and  condemning  testimony.  The  facts  and  details  of  all 
these  particular  subjects  have  been  so  frequently  and  so  folly 
stated  of  late,  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  them.  The  sketch  of 
the  religious  state  of  India  given  in  Mr.  Le  Bas^  Life  of  Bishop 
Middleton,  is  enough  to  make  us  bum  for  shame.  A  Christian 
people,  with  a  handful  of  military  chaplains  scattered  up  and  down 
m  ati  empire  of  a  hundred  millions,  without  a  hierarchy,  without 
visible  worship,  the  ordinances  of  religion  wholly  abiuidoned, 
or  ministered  in  mess-rooms  and  riding-schools  ^ — who  can  say 
how  great  a  burden  of  guilt  may  lie  upon  us  for  these  things  ! 
What  shall  be  the  thoughts  of  the  stately  and  speculative  people 
of  the  East,  whose  idolatry  is  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of  a  majes- 
tic visible  worship,  and  by  the  sanction  of  long-descended  anti- 
quity, whose  altars  arc  adorned  with  gorgeous  ntes,  whose  Whole 
life  is  instinct  with  a  fanaticism  of  reverence,  and  an  enthusiasm 
of  self-devotion — what  shall  they  conceive  of  a  faith,  the  followers 
of  which  appear  to  live  the  hves  of  traders,  and  to  hold  the  creed 
of  atheists  \  What,  but  such  as  has  been  already  the  effect  of  our 
guilty  negligence.  The  answer  of  a  Cingalese  boatman  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  is  a  sample  of  the  whole.  When  asked  what  religion 
the  English  professed,  he  answered,  he  did  not  know ;  the  Porta- 
guese  were  Christians,  and  so  were  the  Dutch,  but  for  the  Eng- 
lish, he  did  not  know  of  what  religion  they  were,  or  whether  thqr 
had  any.  And  what  wonder  ?  When  Ceylon  was  surrendered  by 
the  Dutch  into  our  hands,  there  were  (it  was  said,  though  the 
number  is  doubtless  too  great)  340,000  Protestant  Christians. 
The  Dutch  had  divided  the  districts  in  which  these  lived  into  2-H) 
churcliships  or  parishes,  and  in  each  liad  erected  a  church  and  a 
school.  They  provided  also  seminaries  to  train  native  youths  for 
the  office  of  missionary  catechists  and  preachers*.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  on  the  British  government  lies  the  sin  of  suffer- 
ing this  entire  system  of  Christianity  to  expire,  so  that  there  re- 
mained, some  years  ago,  only  a  single  school,  and  not  a  single 
church. 

Again,  let  any  one  read  Mr.  Justice  Burton"'s  volume  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Australia,  or,  to  see  our  earlier  neglects,  Dr. 
Hawks'  Ilistorj'  of  the  Church  in  Virginia:  let  him  trace  out 
the  history  of  the  British  plantations,  and  of  the  formation  of  our 

^  From  nn  official  document  issued  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  1807*  *'  The 
Commander-in-Chief  has  directed  a  riding-school  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  for 
public  buildings  at  Meerut,  upon  the  scale  of  the  riding-schools  at  Ghazeepoor  mad 
Cawnpoor, /or  the  double  purpose  of  a  plcice  of  worship  and  a  riding-tchooU* — Le  Bh' 
Life  of  Bishop  Middleton,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

*  Le  Bai'  Life  of  Biihop  Middleton,  toL  L  p.  97>  98. 
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vast  colonial  empire,  and  he  will  tremble  at  the  motionless 
and  stubborn  apathy  with  which  this  country  has  stopped  its 
ears  against  the  plaints  and  cries  of  the  nations,  committed  to  its 
charge.  The  two  great  commercial  people,  whose  empire  sha- 
dowed all  waters,  Portugal  and  Spain,  even  with  all  the  accumu- 
lated sins  through  which  they  fell,  stand  as  a  twofold  witness 
against  our  practical  atheism.  They  colonized  and  founded  insti- 
tutions :  the  Gospel  entered  with  their  first  enterprizes :  the 
Cross  of  Christ  was  among  their  insignia:  the  societies  they 
founded  were  knit  together  by  the  order  of  the  Church,  and 
quickened  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Without  doubt  they  used 
the  day  of  their  visitation  more  faithfully,  earnestly,  and  systema- 
tically, than  we  have  ever  attempted  until  now.  God  grant  it  be 
not  too  late.  And  yet  He,  in  His  inscrutable  dealings,  has 
plucked  from  them  province  after  province,  and  people  after 
people ;  and  as  He  has  stripped  them  of  their  greatness.  He  has 
laid  upon  us  their  majesty  and  their  duties,  their  empire  and 
their  responsibilities.  It  is  truly  an  awful  thought,  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  entrusted  to  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  earth'*s  habitable  surface,  and  a  full  seventh 
of  the  race  of  mankind  •.  Can  we  believe  that  it  is  given  us  only 
as  the  material  of  war,  science,  and  merchandize,  to  make  us  rich, 
pampered,  and  heartless !  Does  not  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  show  us  that  the  destinies  of  mankind  have  been  controlled 
by  a  succession  of  mighty  empires,  each  taking  up,  and  for  a 
time,  carrying  on  God''s  work  in  the  world  ?  All  the  subordinate 
and  secular  appointments  of  His  providence  have  relation  to  this 
great  end.  "  Reflect  only,'^  says  the  writer  before  us,  in  words 
so  natural  and  eloquent  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  give  them, 

"  Reflect  only  on  the  gigantic  power  which  is  put  forth  by  this  our 
country.  It  has  already  peopled  one  half  of  the  American  continent, 
Austral-Asia  seems  wonderfully  destined  to  grow  up  under  its  influ- 
ence tu  be  a  central  source  of  improvement  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
South.  There  is  scarcely  a  heathen  people  with  whom  we  are  not 
brought  into  contact.  We  carry  the  conveniences  of  life  into  the  hut  of 
the  remotest  savage,  and  our  land  is  the  resort  of  strangers.  They  flock 
from  under  every  sun  to  learn  our  arts,  and  search  out  the  source  of 
our  earthly  greatness ;  and  we  might  truly  tell  them,  that  all  these 
blessings  have  flowed  from  the  influence  of  Christian  truth.  The 
language  of  England  is  spreading  itself  with  a  rapidity  far  exceeding 
any  other.  It  is  the  tongue  of  half  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is 
become  the  instrument  of  education  in  India.  Our  modes  of  thought, 
our  principles,  our  literature,  our  history,  are  thus  carried  into  other 
lands ;  they  cannot  perish  there ;  rather  are  they  not  pioneering  a  track 

*  Onnt't  BAmpton  Lecturtfl,  p.  11. 
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along  which  the  Gospel  may  advance,  when  those  are  found  who  are 
willing  to  proclaim  it  ?  We  cannot  reflect  upon  these  elements  of 
power,  and  not  see  in  them  the  means  provided  for  a  fresh  advance  of 
the  Church  of  Christ, — means  which  would  scarcely  have  been  equalled 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  if  instead  of  the  few 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  the  learned  and  powerful  of  Greece  and  Italy  had 
been  its  propagators,  and,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  imperial  Rome  had 
been  the  centre  of  its  diffusion. 

*'  But  though  these  secondary  means  must  be  deemed  powerless  in 
themselves,  yet  tokens  are  they  and  signs  of  His  will,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  which  all  things  surely  tend.  We  may  note  that, 
in  those  onward  movements  which  have  marked  particular  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  God,  the  lines  of  His  providence  have  ever 
run  concurrently  with  those  of  His  grace  ;  and  that  a  combination  of 
subordinate  agencies  have  betokened  '  the  fulness  of  the  time.'  Was  it 
not  thus  at  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord  of  Life  ?  The  general  peace  ; 
the  intercourse  between  nations  along  the  highways  of  military  convey- 
ance ;  extended  colonization ;  the  application  of  the  papyrus  to  the 
purposes  of  writing ;  the  circulation  of  the  Septuagint ;  a  common 
language  of  communication  ;  all  conspired  to  aid  the  promulgation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  was  it  at  the  subsequent  religious  crisis  of 
the  Reformation.  The  settling  down  of  the  nations  into  order ;  in- 
creased skill  in  navigation,  by  means  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  fresh 
commercial  enterprizes  ;  emigration  to  a  new  world  ;  the  invention  of 
printing  ;  the  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  the  use  of  Latin  as 
the  channel  of  thought ;  these  combined  to  urge  onward  that  fresh  out- 
break of  revived  Christianity  which  agitated  the  whole  of  Europe.  And 
can  we  close  our  eyes  against  the  same  concurrence  of  means,  now  con- 
centrating their  force  into  one  mighty  effort ; — the  application  of  a  new 
power  to  navigation  ;  the  rapid  transit  to  every  spot  in  the  globe  ;  the 
founding  of  new  settlements  and  of  future  kingdoms  ;  the  invention  of 
arts,  and  discovery  of  new  sciences ;  the  circulation  of  the  word  of 
God  ;  the  ubiquity  of  the  English  language  from  Quebec  to  Canton, 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  Himalayas ;  and  lastly,  the  universal  peace, 
so  merciful  and  unexpected,  which  may  seem  to  be  hushing  the  world 
into  stillness,  and  to  resemble  the  silence  that  was  '  in  heaven  for  about 
the  space  of  half  an  hour '  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  seal.  Shall 
we  discern  nothing  in  these  conjunctures  but  the  chance  on-driving^  of 
a  restless  world,  aimless  and  uncontrolled  ?  Or  as  it  watches  the  feverish 
strivings  and  agitations  of  men,  can  the  eye  of  faith  discern  no  hand 
weaving  out  therefrom  the  web  of  the  world*s  destinies,  and  tracing 
upon  it  the  legible  character  of  God*s  eternal  decrees  ?*' — pp.  288 
—291. 

We  confess  that  with  this  view  of  God*'s  probable  designs  before 
us,  the  past  neglect  of  this  Christian  empire  becomes  appalling. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  ask,  Is  not  the  time  already  past !  Gaa 
we  be  yet  spared  to  do  this  proffered  work,  so  long  despised! 
We  feel  little  disposition,  then,  to  make  the  most  of  our  misaionaiy 
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efforts  hitherto,  but  to  confess  our  neglects  with  shame,  and  to 
say  the  worst  of  ourselves. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  but  truth  to  affirm,  that  these  grievous 
omissions  have  not  been  wholly  those  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  trials  of  that  eventful  age 
were  upon  it,  the  Church  of  England  was  Uterally  shut  up  wittun 
the  four  seas.  As  yet,  Spain  filled  the  colonial  empire  of  the 
earth :  the  old  world  was  closed  against  us,  and  our  enterprizes 
had  not  as  yet  pushed  onward  into  the  new.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  ana  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  American  plantations  began  to  be  formed,  the  Church  at 
home  was  pressed  almost  out  of  Ufe  between  the  assaults  of 
Roman  and  Protestant  adversaries.  The  same  was  the  history 
and  fortune  of  the  Church  through  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.;  still  more  true  was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  our  West  Indian  colonies  began  to  be  acquired. 
At  that  time  the  Church  was  overwhelmed ;  all  its  powers  for  a 
time  suspended,  and  the  cares  and  labours  of  its  people  drawn 
away  from  missions  abroad,  by  the  necessity  of  toiling  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  at  home.  Such  are  the  mercies  of 
nonconformity,  of  that  short-sighted  party  which  reviled  and 
rebelled  against  the  Church  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  them 
may  be  truly  ascribed  the  retarding  of  our  missions  by  half  a 
century  at  least :  division  ever  has  been  one  of  the  main  obstacles 
to  the  missions  of  the  Church.  It  then  paralyzed  the  Church  at 
home;  it  now  opposes  its  work  abroad.  It  is  no  exception  to 
this,  that  we  find  Cromwell  devising  a  scheme,  never  after  all 
carried  into  effect,  for  a  Propaganda,  which  should  unite  all  Pro- 
testant bodies  in  opposition  to  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  The 
design  is  just  such  as  his  hardy,  bold,  and  masculine  spirit  would 
conceive.  The  realization  was  not  so  ready  as  the  conception^ 
The  materials  of  which  this  broad  and  venturous  scheme  had  to 
be  composed,  were  of  a  kind  to  elude  even  his  decisive  hand. 
As  soon  as  the  Church  was  restored  to  its  own  altars  again,  the 
thoughts  of  earnest  men  began  to  turn  to  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  in  the  colonies  or  plantations  of  the  empire.  Robert  Boyle 
occupied  himself  with  endeavours  to  spread  the  Gk)spel  in  India 
and  America ;  he  published  at  his  own  cost  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  book  of  Acts,  in  the  Malay  language,  and  at  his  death  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  1694,  Dean  Prideaux  published  his  account  of  the  English 
settlement  in  the  East  Inoies,  together  with  a  proposal  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  And  so 
clear  sighted  and  systematic  was  he  in  his  schemes,  that  what 
has  since  been  realized,  he  then  fully  suggested,  namely,  that  the 
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existing  evils  &nd  deficiencies  cannot  otherwise  be  remedied 
than  by  settling  bishops  and  seminaries  in  those  countries,  whoe 
ministers  may  be  bred  and  ordained  upon  the  spot'. 

About  the  same  time,  this  feeling,  which  had  been  growing 
and  spreading  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  Church,  found  its  expre»- 
sioD  in  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  in  the 
earlier  period,  that  is,  for  nearly  a  century  after  the  Reformation, 
the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britun  was  only  beginning  to  form 
itself,  and  the  Church  was  crippled  and  exhausted  by  attacks  at 
home.  In  the  next  period,  as  our  foreign  dependencies  were 
multiplied,  and  peace  was  restored  to  us,  the  Church  immediately 
entered  upon  deliberations,  which  issued  in  the  Society  or  Pro- 
p^;anda  above  mentioned.  That  the  same  spirit  was  still  work- 
ing deeply,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  offer  made  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
then  Dean  of  Den^,  to  resign  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  sad 
to  go  to  the  island  of  Bermuda,  to  found  there  a  college  for 
the  "  converting  of  the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity."  This 
olfer  immediately  brought  three  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  a  resolution  of  joining  with  him  in  his  venture  of  fait^V 
From  the  year  1701 ,  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  that  Society  has 
witnessed,  in  the  name  of  the  English  Church,  to  the  great  duty 
incumbent  on  the  liritish  empire.  For  a  hundred  years  it  stood 
alone,  bearing  its  solitaij  testimony.  It  cannot,  then,  be  said, 
with  any  truth,  that  the  duty  of  missions  has  not  been  at  least 
recognized  by  the  English  Church.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  formed  for  Africa  and  the 
East.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  too  true  that  tbe 
work  of  missions  lias  never  hitherto  been  undertaken  with  a 
just  measure  of  zeal  and  of  devotion.  This  we  do  confess,  and 
trust  we  confess  it  in  humiliation.  But  it  is  precisely  in  this 
tliat  we  find  a  cause  of  encouragement  and  hope.  If,  indeed,  the 
Church  had  hitherto  put  forth  all  its  strength  in  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary triil ;  if  all  the  appliances  and  aids  for  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  htathcn  had  been  fully  employed ;  if  missionaries, 
evangelists,  and  bislio])s  had  gone  forth  from  our  shores ;  if  col- 
leges and  scniinaries  had  toiled  to  rear  up  a  perpetual  fellowship 
and  to  keep  the  sees  and  missions  always  full  of  wise  and  devoted 
men ;  and  if,  after  all,  the  darkness  and  idolatry  of  the  West  and 
East  had  stood  as  fast  and  stubborn  as  before ;  if  all  this  tilla^  and 
seeding  had  borne  no  better  harvest,  then,  indeed,  we  might  have 
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listened  with  an  awakened  and  a  fearful  ear  to  the  controversial 
arguments  of  our  adversaries.  But  it  is  because  this  has  hitherto 
never  been  done,  that  we  need  pay  but  little  heed  to  their  reason- 
ings ;  it  is  because  this  has  not  been  so ;  because  of  the  means 
employed,  some  have  been  most  imperfect,  and  some  have  been 
most  faintly  and  hesitatingly  applied, — for  these  reasons  we  say  it 
is  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  judge  the  Church  of  England 
by  its  missionary  success.  Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  it 
has  been  seriously  obstructed  in  its  missionary  undertakings  by 
external  hindrances ;  and  that,  according  to  the  means  it  has 
been  able  to  apply,  a  full  and  proportionate  success  has  already 
followed. 

In  addition  to  the  obstructions  we  have  already  spoken  of, 
there  is  one  yet  only  slightly  referred  to,  that  is,  the  impedi- 
ments opposed  by  governments  at  home.  It  were  a  lighter 
matter  if  the  civil  power  had  only  failed  to  give  the  direct  aid 
which  its  bounden  duty  requires  it  to  offer  to  the  extension  of  the 
Church  throughout  our  colonial  empire.  It  has  done  more  than 
offer  this  negative  opposition.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  in 
which  the  states  of  America  were  united  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, an  urgent  and  ever  renewing  appeal  was  made  by  our  fellow 
countrymen  and  fellow  Christians  in  America  for  the  benefit  of  a 
resident  episcopate.  It  was  again  and  again  refused  ;  not  by  the 
Church.  We  have  seen  how  Dean  Prideaux,  in  1694,  expressed 
the  sense  then  entertained  of  the  need  of  planting  episcopal  sees 
abroad.  A  scheme,  we  are  told,  was  ready  drawn,  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  last  century,  for  the  distribution  of  the  North 
American  plantations  into  dioceses.  It  was  frustrated  by  jea- 
lousies of  state-craft,  and  the  wiliness  of  poUticians.  The  same 
calculating  temper  which,  to  our  sin  and  shame,  has  entangled  this 
Christian  empire  in  the  idolatries  of  Hindostan,  set  a  mark  of 
political  incapacity  on  native  converts',  resisted  the  spread  of 
the  only  Word  of  life  in  that  bUnded  and  perishing  people,  and 
yielded  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  episcopate  only  when  it 
was  wrung  by  the  power  of  faith  and  righteousness  from  its 
grasp  **, — this  was  the  cause  why  the  consecration  of  an  order  of 
bishops  for  the  American  Church  was  refused  until  the  British 
plantations  had  won  for  themselves  the  style  and  independence  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  instructive  moral  on  the  infatuation 
of  rulers  who  would  be  wiser  than  Ood ;  and  a  warning  for  states- 
men that  now  or  hereafter  shall  hold  the  powers  .of  the  great 
empire. 

It  will  one  day  be  thought  incredible  that  Great  Britain  should 
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have  been  a  colonial  power  for  two  hundred  years  before  tlie 
episcopate  of  the  English  Church  set  a  foot  upon  its  foreign 
shores.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  at  a  time  ^en  one- 
seventh  of  the  habitable  earth  obeyed  it£  rule,  there  was  not  one 
organized  church  or  diocese  throughout  its  world-wide  domi- 
nions. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side,  if  bright  it  can  be  called. 
A  slight  summary  of  what  the  Church  of  England  has  been  per^ 
initted  to  do  will  sufEce  to  show,  that  results  fully  proportioned  to 
the  means  have  actually  followed  upon  its  miBsiona.  And  first,  let 
us  cite  the  American  Church.  Who  would  have  dared  to  expect, 
after  nearly  two  centuries  of  neglect,  and  the  fatal  effects  of^  two 
internal  convulsions,  that  the  seed  we  planted  with  so  ni^;ard 
and  repulsive  a  hand,  should  have  sprung  up  into  such  fruitfumess 
and  stature !  The  American  Church,  with  its  twenty  bishops,  its 
thousand  priests,  and  its  million  of  people,  is  a  direct  lineal,  mul- 
tiplying offshoot  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  this  be  not  in 
undeniable  evidence  of  vitality  in  our  missions,  where  shall  we 
look  for  it  \  ilut  perhaps  an  abjection  may  be  taken  at  the  out- 
set, that  these  cannot  be  fairly  classed  with  missions,  not  being  by 
way  of  conversion,  but  by  the  simple  extension  of  a  people  already 
Christian.  Let  it  be  so.  The  present  state  of  the  Oburcb  en 
England  missions,  properly  so  called,  may  be  thus  given :  the 
two  chief  missionary  societies  of  the  Church,  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan,  alone  number  between  l.S,000 
and  20,000  converts  under  the  care  of  their  missions,  and  the 
latter,  above  19,000  under  instruction.  At  Barripfkr  and  Krish- 
nagur,  whole  villages,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  received  the 
faith.  In  one  year  (1839),  on  the  visits  of  the  Archdeacon  and 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  980  heathen  were  bantized,  which  in- 
creased the  number  of  converts  to  1490:  in  tne  year  following 
(1840),  the  baptized  were  :^ain  increased  to  2000,  and  3000 
more  were  preparing  for  the  lavor  of  regeneration ' :  and  this  at 
Krishnagur  alone.  The  Bishop  of  Madras  speaks  of  "  whc^ 
Christian  villages  in  the  Tinnevelly  district."  He  states,  "  that 
lately  3000  had  been  added  to  the  Church,  and  that  in  four  sta- 
tions alone  he  had  continned  1500  native  converts'."  We  pan 
by  the  missions  at  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Vepery,  having 
already  given  facts  enough  to  make  the  reader  feel  astonishment 
and  jjain  in  reading  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Grant  upon  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Wiseman. 

"The  words,  which  Bishop  Heber  used  in  1826,  and  which  an 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  are  these : — '  The  number  is  gradually  in> 

■  Onnl'i  Bso^loo  Lectum,  p.  IM.  *  lb.  p.  197. 
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creasing,  and  there  are  now,  in  the  South  of  India,  about  two  hundred 
Protestant  congregations,  the  number  of  which  has  been  sometimes 
vaguely  stated  at  forty  thousand.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  fifteen 
thousand  ;  but  even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  certainly  a  great 
number.'  (Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.)  Dr.  Wiseman's  comment  upon 
the  passage  is,  '  And  certainly  it  is  a  great  number,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  very  much  too  great,  as  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
show  you.'  (Lect.  vu  p.  175.)  To  fulfil  this  announcement,  he  refers 
to  the  missions  founded  by  Schwartz,  as  if  the  bishop  were  speaking  of 
these  alone,  whereas  he  did  speak  of  '  the  South  of  India.'  Within 
this  sphere  of  operation  he  then  selects  three  facts,  viz.,  that  the 
bishop  confirmed  fifty  natives  at  Tanjore,  and  eleven  at  Trichinopoly ; 
and  that  in  a  set  of  villages  which  formed  hut '  one  circle '  in  the  Tanjore 
mission^  the  number  of  Christians  returned  in  1823,  was  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  '  So  that,'  adds  Dr.  Wiseman,  '  the 
number  first  stated  at  forty  thousand,  then  at  fifleen  thousand,  is,  by 
the  report  of  tlie  missionaries  themselves,  reduced  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  twenty-eight!'  Thus,  then,  though  Bishop  Heber  spoke  of  the 
Protestant  Christians  in  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  Dr.  Wiseman 
attempts  to  refute  his  calculation,  by  computing  the  number  of  Christians 
in  two  missions  only,  and  then  limits  his  computations  to  one  circle  only 
in  one  of  these  missions.  And  so,  by  this  process,  and  by  adducing  three 
insulated  facts,  he  has  'no  hesitation  in  saying'  that  Bishop  Heber's 
computation  was  '  very  much  too  great.' 

'*  This  is  an  instance  of  the  fairness  with  which  the  missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Protestants  are  examined.  Now  what 
is  the  state  of  the  case  ? 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  this  able  writer  was  unable  to  discover 
any  other  traces  of  converts  in  connexion  with  these  Indian  missions. 
And  in  reply,  I  observe,  that  in  the  very  same  page  of  his  Journal,  in 
which  Bishop  Heber  mentions  the  fact  of  his  confirming  the  natives 
alluded  to  at  Tanjore,  he  adds,  '  that  he  pronounced  the  benediction  on 
above  one  thousand  three  hundred  natives,'  on  the  evening  of  Easter- 
Day.  *  This  however,*  he  subjoins,  '  is  only  in  the  city  of  Tanjore. 
There  are  scattered  congregations  to  the  number  of  many  thousand  Pro- 
testant Christians  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages ;  and  the 
wicker-bound  groves,  each  distinguished  by  a  little  cross  of  cane,  of  the 
poor  people  by  the  road-side,  are  enough  to  tell  even  the  more  careless 
traveller,  that  the  country  is  in  a  great  measure  Christian.'  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  that  Dr.  Wiseman  had  not  read  this. 

"  So  here  there  were  several  thousand  Christians,  besides  the  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  in  the  city  of  Tanjore,  in  this  one  mission.  But 
besides,  I  find  that  in  this  same  year,  1826,  in  one  village  congrega- 
tion in  the  Tinnevelly  mission,  ninety-nine  natives  were  baptized  by 
a  native  priest,  named  Nanapragasam '.  Further,  in  1824,  official  state- 
ments were  sent  in  to  Archdeacon  Robinson  (an  account  of  which  he 

'  Madras'  Committee  Report,  p.  302,  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrialian  Know* 
ledge. 
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has  kindly  furnished  me  with)  of  the  severa]  miisioni  of  th«  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  give  the  number  of  converts  in 
charge  of  that  Society  alone  at  about  eight  thousand  two  himdred  and 
sixty.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  in  1S20,  a  similar  retnm 
was  made  of  the  mission  conducted  hy  the  Church  Mission  Society ; 
and  in  one  of  tliese  missions  at  Tinnevelly,  the  converts  were  stated  at 
seven  thousand  five  liundred ;  and  there  were  other  stations  which  might 
have  been  added.'  " — Appendix,  pp.  3G3 — S65. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  waa  the  rough  estimate  of  the  native 
Cliriatians  twenty  years  ago.  Since  which  time,  even  our  enemies 
being  judges,  "  the  heretical  coniinuQion  of  the  Anglican  Church 
has  groivn  with  a  giant  growth."  Instead  then  of  being  surprised 
that  our  success  has  been  so  little,  we  arc  rather  astonished  that 
it  has  been  so  great.  The  number  of  missionaries  scattered 
through  Northern  India,  with  its  seventy  million  heathens,  is 
thirty  :  in  the  diocese  of  Bombay  ten  ;  and  in  Tanjorc,  among 
six  hundred  thousand  souls,  four.  *'  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few." 

Perlia]>a  the  most  striking  example  of  the  success  with  which  it 
has  pleasedGod  to  bless  our  missions,  is  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand. 

"  A  more  solid,  and  no  less  marked  advance  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
effected  in  a  miasion  whicli,  from  the  hopes  and  anticipations  which  sre 
centered  on  that  new  country  and  its  rising  churches,  must  enf^age  all 
our  sympathies, — the  mission  of  New  Zealand.  A  more  striking  in- 
stance it  has  not  been  permitted  to  kter  generations  to  witness,  than 
was  exhibited  on  this  field,  of  the  conversion  of  nearly  a  whole  nation. 
In  1814,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  first  commenced  its  labours  in 
these  islands,  but  for  fifteen  years  no  native  was  affected  by  the  word 
of  life,  which  was  wholly  checked  in  its  course,  chiefly  through  the 
savage  opposition  of  one  native  marauder.  The  fact  of  the  natives 
being  scattered  ubout  in  tribes  under  separate  chiefs,  was  another  aource 
of  Jiindraiice,  not  only  from  the  perpetual  jealousies  and  wars  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  but  from  the  absunce  of  any  such  influence  as  was  found  to 
aid  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  groups, 
where  the  several  islands  were  subject  to  one  king  or  ruler.  From  the 
period  of  18'i9,  the  gathering  in  of  the  heathen  has  been  gradual  and 
decisive.  We  may  probably  trace  the  more  favourable  reception  which 
the  missionaries  then  began  to  experience,  to  the  conviction  of  the 
natives,  that  they  were  come  to  settle  among  them  for  beneficent  pur- 
poses i  in  their  own  expressive  language,  they  found  they  were  coma 
'  to  break  their  clubs  in  two ;  to  blunt  the  points  of  their  spears ;  to 
make  this  Itibe  and  that  tribe  love  one  another,  and  sit  down  u  bratbers 
and  friends  ;'  and  hence  they  listened  to  their  teaching.  Thus  converts 
were  gained  ;  the  inhuman  practices  which  before  distingaished  this 
savage  race  were  discontinued.  With  a  surprising  facility  they  gave 
themselves  to  instruction,  and  '  to  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatsics  in 
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that  distant  quarter  of  the  earth  Ood  gave  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit. 
During  the  year  1841»  the  increase  of  those  who  were  under  instruction, 
including  baptized  and  hearers,  advanced  from  twenty-nine  thousand, 
to  thirty-five  thousand.  Distant  tribes  are  constantly  being  wakened 
to  a  desire  to  become  Christians,  and  send  for  a  teacher  to  come  and 
instruct  them.'"— pp.  209,  210. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  other  proofs  drawn  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but  what  has  been  given 
will  suffice  to  show  that  God'*s  work  is  growing  in  our  hand ;  that 
all  we  need  is  faith,  love,  zeal,  patience,  wisdom,  and  the  energy 
of  self-devotion ;  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  harvest  we  may 
reap  for  God,  but  the  limit  of  the  seed  we  sow. 

The  scope  of  our  remarks  has  naturally  led  us  away  from  that 
part  of  Dr.  Grant^s  work,  in  which  he  mentions  the  missions  of 
I^rotestant  bodies  abroad  and  at  home.  But  we  should  do  a 
violence  to  our  feelings  of  Christian  justice  if  we  wer6  to  pass  by 
the  labour  of  those  who,  according  to  their  light,  have  laboured 
with  a  great  and  noble  devotion.  Above  all  must  be  mentioned 
the  Moravians,  a  body  of  Christians  most  deservedly  esteemed 
for  their  simple  and  earnest  faith.  In  their  missions  they  have 
exhibited  a  devotion  and  fearlessness  worthy  of  all  reverence.  Of 
later  missions  Dr.  Grant  mentions  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, formed  in  1792 ;  the  London  Society,  in  1 794;  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Association,  in  1817.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  incalculable  evil  of  division  in  confounding  the  poor  heathen 
with  perplexities  and  doubts  of  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion, 
whose  professors  are  divided  against  themselves,  and  the  bitter 
fruits  which  such  divisions  bear,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  thankful 
for  any  diffiision  of  belief  in  the  Gk)dhead  and  Atonement  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Divine  law  of 
moral  purity :  moreover,  we  cannot  but  honor,  according  to  the 
measure  of  just  proportion,  the  personal  endurance  and  devotion 
of  many  Christians  who,  alas  !  are  not  of  us. 

We  return,  then,  to  the  great  question  of  practice  which  so 
urgently  forces  itself  upon  us.  In  what  have  the  means  hitherto 
used  for  the  diffiision  of  the  faith  been  defective,  and  therefore 
ineffectual  ?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  suc- 
cesses have  been  awarded  to  the  labours  of  our  missionaries; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  denied  that  there  has  been 
an  inadequacy  in  the  result,  and,  in  time  past,  a  want  of  continu- 
ance in  the  work  achieved.  It  would  seem  that  the  decline 
which  has  been  found  in  the  Missions  of  the  Broman  and  Endish 
Churches,  as  well  as  those  of  Protestant  communities,  nas, 
sti*ange  to  say,  a  common  origin.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  missionaries  were  for  a  long  time  the  missiona- 
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rieB  rather  of  certain  orders  in  the  Church,  than  of  the  Church 
itself;  and  that  collision  with  the  Church  ensued.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  have  beeo 
until  now  tlie  work  of  Societies  in  the  Church,  ana  have  been 
wanting  in  the  vigour,  unity,  energy,  continuance,  which  nothiog 
but  the  perfect  organisation  of  tlie  Church  can  give.  This  the 
Dissenting  Missions  have  not  at  all  possessed. 

The  Missions  of  Schwartz,  Ziegenbalg,  and  Schultze,  suffered  a 
marked  declension  after  their  death,  whether  thb  would  have 
happened  if  their  Missions  had  been  taken  up  and  fostered  by 
the  care  and  oversight  of  a  spiritual  Father,  cliaiged  with  the 
welfare  of  idl  the  Misfflons  in  his  diocese,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  conjecture  when  time  has  tested  the  conservative  eSect  of  the 
Colonial  Episcopate  upon  our  existing  Missions.  In  one  word, 
then,  the  true  answer  is  this : — The  Missions  of  later  times  have 
not  been  Missions  sent  forth  by  the  Church  as  such.  They  have 
not  been  as  of  old,  when  S.  Atlianasius  sent  Frumentius  as  Bishop 
of  the  Indians,  and  S.  Gregory  sent  Augustine  as  Apostle  of  the 
Britons ;  but  private  orders  and  societies  Imve  attempted  what 
can  really  be  done  by  the  Church  alone.  For  some  tJme,  to  oar 
humiliation  be  it  spoken,  our  chiefcst  Missionaries  were  not  even 
in  holy  orders ;  even  after  the  societies  had  sought  and  obtained 
ordination  for  their  Missionaries  at  the  hands  of  our  Bishops 
they  still  sent  them  forth  without  either  tlie  mUtion  or  juritdie- 
iioa  of  the  Church.  Complicated  evils  have  resulted  from  this 
anomaly.  But  they  are  now  in  the  way  of  correction,  and  need 
not  be  particularly  specified.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
tliat  the  difficulty  of  bringing  into  organization  and  unity  the 
Colonial  Dioceses,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  character  of  our 
earlier  missionary  cfTurts.  The  Episcopate  has  not  been  the  ao*rce 
of  our  Mmions,  but  is  now  tardily  superinduced  upon  foundations 
of  a  diverse  and  iiicongruous  material.  In  the  Lectures  before 
us,  certain  remarkable  points  of  similarity  t)etween  the  evils 
which  have  attended  the  Roman  and  our  own  Missions  are  well 
stated :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  neclect  of  Episcopal  authcH 
rity,  and  consequent  dissension  among  uie  Missionary  bodies. 

"  The  dissadalizing  principle  that  has  characterized  and  furmed  the 
Protestant  sects,  has  in  a  degree  infected  the  Church,  and  lias  too  much 
broken  up  its  organization  into  socieliea,  which  (acting  with  more  or 
less  of  countenance  from  its  rulers)  have  yet  framed  their  own  ruin, 
and  pursued  their  own  objects,  by  their  own  means  ;  have  appealed  to 
the  faithful  on  behalf  of  themselves  ;  have  sent  emissaries  to  urge  their 
own  claims  ;  have  redistributed  the  country  into  fresb  diatricti  for 
their  own  operations,  disregarding  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  diviaion*  ; 
have  called  on  the  clergy  to  co-operate,  with  no  concuireace  of  theii 
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Bishop  ;  thus,  in  many  cases,  introducing  disorder  and  perplexity,  and 
char^'ng  individuals  with  a  duty  which  belongs  to  them  only  in  subor- 
dination to  divinely-appointed  authority.  The  office  of  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  in  particular,  is  undertaken  by  a  professedly 
"  Lay  Association,"  which  nevertheless  selects,  appoints,  and  sends 
missionaries ;  superintends  and  directs  their  operations ;  forms  new 
missions,  and  relinquishes  them ;  and  so  assumes  an  authority  and 
responsibility  which  was  ever  wont  to  be  reposed  in  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  Church."— pp.  232,  233. 

In  Japan,  Paraguay,  and  in  India,  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ex- 
hibited a  like  spirit.  Even  Papal  decrees,  when  opposed  to  them, 
were  set  at  nought. 

**  Two  bishops  were  consecrated  at  Rome  in  1657;  one,  Bishop  of 
Heliopolis,  the  other,  Bishop  of  Berithe,  to  take  charge  of  the  congre- 
gations in  China,  Cochin-China,  &c.  The  Jesuits  opposed  them,  as 
intruding  on  their  ground.  *  lis  firent  savoir  aux  fideles  qu'ils 
n*eussent  pas  a  reconnoitre  les  EvSques,  ni  a  leur  obeir\"  In  1626, 
a  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  was  appointed,  with  the  authority  of  ordinary 
over  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England ;  and  undertook  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  over  the  Jesuits  ;  but  they  threw  such  obstacles  in  his  way, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Hence  arose  a  controversy  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  adherents  of  the  Bishop,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
it  was  disputed,  whether  regulars  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops" 
— p.  235,  note. 

**  There  was  not  a  more  melancholy  sight  than  the  strife  that  arose 
between  the  rival  orders  of  Rome  in  China,  in  India,  and  throughout 
Europe,  each  charging  the  other  with  a  departure  from  the  faith ;  so 
that  in  Malabar  a  Jesuit  Christian  was  set  in  opposition  to  a  Capuchin 
Christian."— p.  236. 

There  is  too  little  need  that  we  should  continue  this  parallel. 
Another  remarkable  coincidence  is  the  tendency  of  men,  isolated 
and  independent  of  the  Church,  to  fall  into  secularity.  The  com- 
mercial pursuits  and  gains  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  both  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  were  a  scandal  to  Europe.  What  should 
we  say  to  the  failure  of  Father  La  Valette,  in  Martinique, 
for  1,500,000  livres,  if  we  did  not  know  of  a  recent  Mission,  in 
which  six  Gatechists  and  three  Clergymen  together  held  96,399 
acres  of  land  *  ?  Well  may  the  poor  New  Zealanders  declare  "  We 
feel  ourselves  upon  a  fish  s  back :  ^^  i.  e.  shoved  into  the  water. 

In  this,  then,  we  note  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  our  Missions 
hitherto ;  and  we  are  thankful  that  at  len^h  the  principle  has 
been  recognised  and  recorded  with  the  sanction  of  unusual  solem- 
nitiesi     It  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  spiritual  personages, 

«  Histoire  Abr«g£,  p.  96. 

^  Grant's  Bampton  Lecturet,  p.  239,  and  Append. 
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that  the  principle  of  our  Missions  is  in  the  Episcopate  of  tlw 
Church,  and  that  our  spiritual  rulors  will  never  stay  their  hand, 
till  they  have  made  the  Episcopate  of  the  colonial  Churches 
co-oxtensive  with  the  British  empire.  No  man  that  was  present 
in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Westminster,  on  that  Feast 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  when,  among  the  shrines  of  kin^s  and  coq- 
fessors,  five  chosen  pastors  were  consecrated,  and  wedded  to  their 
distant  Churches,  but  felt  in  his  heart  a  boding  of  great  and 
blessed  destinies  awaiting  our  spiritual  mother.  The  question 
will  now  be  fairly  put  to  issue  in  the  sight  of  Christendom,  whe- 
ther or  no  there  be  in  her  life  and  charity,  the  spirit  of  the  ctosb, 
and  the  presence  of  her  Lord.  We  are  no  worshippers  of  the 
episcopal  form  of  Church  government.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  fonn  but  a  reality  that  we  love  and 
revere  it.  In  the  shallow  and  wasting  theology  of  those  that  con- 
tend about  forms  of  Church  polity  and  tlie  like,  episcopacy,  as 
they  are  wont  to  call  it,  is  no  doubt  a  lifeless  ceremonial,  and  at 
best  a  scheme  that  is  poUtically  expedient.  Believing  as  we  do,  that 
it  is  the  means  divinely  ordained  for  the  multiplication,  develop- 
ment, unity,  organization,  permanence,  and  encrgj-  of  the  Churcn, 
we  confidently  hope  in  God  that  the  work  of  grace  among  the 
heathen  will  henceforward  advance,  and  hold  its  ground  as  it 
advances,  so  as  we  have  never  seen  before.  One  vital  defect  of 
our  missions  hitherto  lias  been  want  of  concentration  ;  and  how 
sliould  there  be  concentration  without  a  centre  i  And  this  want 
of  concentration  has  brought  both  failure  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel,  and  premature  death  to  the  exhausted  and  broken  mis- 
sionary. It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  therefore,  that  already  our 
colonial  Churches  possess  an  episcopate  of  fifteen  members ;  that 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  west,  and  east,  and  farthest 
south,  not  only  are  nur  brethren  gathered  under  the  oversight  of 
a  spiritual  Father,  but  the  bishops  of  those  Churches  also  are 
able  to  take  common  counsel  for  the  spread  of  our  blaster's 
kingdom.  It  was  something  almost  incredible,  that  until  lately 
there  was  no  sufficient  number  to  effect  a  canonical  consecration 
in  ca.te  of  death,  without  recurring  from  Australia  and  Morthcra 
India  to  England.  Three  more  sees,  t.  e.  New  Brunsw4ck,  Cey- 
lon, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  speedily  be  added ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nominal  dioceses  of  Australia  and  India 
will,  in  this  geneiation,  be  subdivided,  and  entrusted  to  many 
missionary  bishops. 

Another  great  and  signal  defect  in  our  Missionary  OTstem,  has 
been  the  want  of  any  institution  for  the  education  and  discipline 
of  a  body  of  clergy  and  catccbists  for  the  work  of  Christ  among 
the  hestlien.     It  is  literally  true  to  say  that  no  such  thing  bu 
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existed.  The  institution  formed  of  late  years  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  no  exception;  for  that  institution  is  no 
work  of  the  Church  as  such.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  this  state 
of  neglect  could  long  have  been  endured  if  there  had  existed  a  colo- 
nial episcopate.  What  were  the  first-fruits  of  the  first  bishopric 
planted  in  India,  but  Bishop''s  College  in  Calcutta  ?  Imperative 
as  it  is  on  the  Church  at  home  to  train  up  a  body  of  clergy  to 
serve  at  her  domestic  altars,  it  is  a  thousand-fold  more  urgently 
required,  that  the  missionarv  clergy  should  be  prepared  for  their 
work  by  a  specific  and  well-conducted  training.  At  home  the 
insensible  education  of  every  man  in  a  Christian  society,  the 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  mankind,  which  is  not  so  much  an  acqui- 
sition as  an  instinct  gained  by  habit,  render  men  of  little  eccle- 
siastical or  theologicaiattainments  not  wholly  unable  to  meet  the 
office  of  a  parish  priest.  Not  so  with  the  missionary.  He  has  a 
new  tongue,  or  it  may  be  many  new  tongues,  to  learn  from  their 
very  alphabet.  He  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  people 
among  whom  his  field  of  toil  is  to  be  appointed  :  he  must  master 
their  habits  of  thought  and  life ;  their  national,  philosophical,  and 
religious  prejudices  and  persuasions:  he  must  enter  into  their 
ideal  world,  if  he  would  draw  them  from  thence  into  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  And  very  little  do  people  realize  what  all  this 
means,  when  they  talk  so  glibly  and  emptily  of  missions.  To  take 
Hindoostan  alone.  ''  The  eastern  superstitions,^^  Dr.  Grant  well 
says,  are  ^^  like  the  huge  fortresses  which  crown  the  heights  of 
India,  bearing  the  impress  of  a  rude  grandeur,  and  witnessing  to 
an  ancient  civilization ;  the  strongholds  of  astern  despotism,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  there  has  grown  up  a  cultivation  of  arts  and 
sciences,  with  an  advancement  of  social  life,  and,  among  the  pri- 
vileged classes  of  natives,  an  extravagant  but  abstruse  philosophy, 
which  will  offer  at  the  least  a  strong  inert  force  against  the  ad- 
vances of  Christianity  *.'* 

If  anybody  would  have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subtilty  of  the 
speculations  with  which  the  missionary  must  contend  in  dealing 
with  the  Oriental  mind,  let  him  read  the  deep  and  able  essay  of 
Mr.  Morris,  on  the  conversion  of  the  learned  and  philosophical 
Hindoos,  to  which  the  prize  offered  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
been  adjudged  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  it  would  surprise 
some  people  not  a  little  to  meet  with  such  metaphysics  and  dia- 
lectics as  are  there  treated  of,  on  the  source  of  revealed  know- 
ledge, the  relation  of  the  soul  to  matter,  the  foundation  of  immu- 
table morality,  the  personality  of  man,  the  nature  and  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  the  like.  Now  it  will  not  do  to  talk  in  a  lofby  strain 
about  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  or  to  quote  misinterpreted  texts 

'  Grtnt'i  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  844. 
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of  St.  Pau],  to  show  the  inutility  of  such  stadiea  to  a  preacher 
of  the  cross.  The  Oriental  mind  must  be  approached  by  us  as 
the  Athenian  by  St.  Paul  himself.  He  is  our  example  in  this 
very  point.  It  is  only  by  penetrating  into  the  mind  ana  system  of 
heathen,  and  by  duly  appreciating  it,  that  the  missionary  knows 
bow  to  elicit  and  to  perfect  what  of  truth  it  still  retains. 

But  not  only  in  discipline  of  intellect  and  speculative  power 
does  the  missionary  need  a  special  education  for  his  work.  The 
endowments  of  modem  science  are  pecuUarly  helpful  in  gain- 
ing the  confidence  and  the  ear  of  heatnen  nations.  Astronomy, 
chemistry,  geometry,  mathematics,  mechanical  skill, — above  all, 
practical  surgery  and  medicine, — arts  that  are  deemed  to  be 
sacred,  together  with  the  lesser  arts  of  life,  which  tend  to  embody 
the  reality  of  the  Gospel  in  tangible  examples  of  Christiao  civili- 
zation,— all  these  are  of  the  greatest  and  most  direct  service  to 
missionary  enterprise.  There  is  something  peculiarly  striking  in 
the  picture  of  a  Senior  Wrangler,  of  boyish  aspect,  drawing  dia- 
grams oil  the  floor  of  a  Persian  court,  and  confounding  the  mathe- 
matical pretensions  of  Moolahs  and  Moonsbees'.  ISot  any  part 
of  Martyn's  academic  discipline  was  thrown  away  in  the  labour 
of  the  tiiispel :  and  the  senate-house  in  Cambridge  found  ita 
appointed  worit  in  the  halb  of  Shiraz.  Indeed,  the  very  highest 
gifts  are  needed  for  the  missionary's  work ;  and  hitherto  we  have 
been  contented  with  sending  forth  oftentimes  the  lowest;  for 
the  most  part,  indeed,  whatsoever  we  have  been  able  to  find. 
But  surely,  if  we  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  his  faith  and 
fear,  this  must  be  so  no  longer. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  in  these,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  par- 
ticular endowments,  that  the  missionary  must  needs  he  provided, 
but  also  in  a  true,  and,  whether  consciously  or  not  matters  little, 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  work  of 
conversion  must  be  carried  on.  So  important  is  this  point,  that 
it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  St.  Augustine's  formal  treatises, 
and  occupied  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  early  Church. 
The  principles  of  catechising,  and  the  method  of  presenting  truth 
to  the  unenlightened,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  moment  and 
difiiculty.  The  process  must  be  almost  infinitely  varied,  and 
sometimes  wholly  inverted,  according  to  the  traditionary  character 
of  nations,  or  the  habitual  moral  state  of  individuals ;  and  when 
the  subjects  of  these  attempts  are  the  complex  and  fanatical 
minds  of  China  and  Hindoostan,  the  need  of  careful  and  exact 
preparation  cannot  fail  to  be  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  in  thus  dwelling  on  the 

'  Mutyn'*  JoiirtMl,  vol.  ii.  p.  37S. 
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need  of  theological  and  intellectual  discipline  for  the  work  of  a 
missionary,  that  this  is  all,  or  even  the  chiefest  part  of  the  pre- 
paration necessary  for  that  noble  and  arduous  toil.  The  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  himself  the  very  symbol  of  the  missions 
of  the  Church,  has  in  this  again  by  his  own  example  set  us  a 
deeper  lesson.  All  learned  as  he  was  in  Jewish  and  Gentile 
literature,  and  called  by  direct  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nevertheless  he  made  his  retreat  for  two  years  into  Arabia,  that 
in  humiliation  and  self-chastisement  he  might  make  ready  for  his 
life-long  work.  Much  as  the  gifts  and  acquirements  of  the  in- 
tellect are  needed,  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  the  Spirit  are 
needed  more.  It  is  the  zeal,  boldness,  endurance,  love  like  the 
Apostle^s,  far  more  than  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  student, 
that  this  work  demands.  And  for  this  the  choicest  sons  of  the 
Church,  and  those  whose  hearts  God  has  kindled  with  a  pure  and 
burning  enthusiasm,  must  be  singled  oift,  and  brought  under  the 
strengthening  and  chastening  discipline  of  prayers,  fastings,  and 
meditations,  in  a  system  where  all  things  breathe  the  spirit  of 
apostolic  charity ;  where  sufferings  and  martyrdom  for  Christ  are 
emblazoned  as  the  bearings  and  legends  of  their  holy  fellowship : 
and  the  white  raiment  and  branch  of  palm  are  held  forth  as  the 
only  true  reward.     In  this  our  forefathers  are  examples  to  us : 

"  It  was  thus  in  the  middle  ages,  that  seminaries  were  attached  to 
the  religious  houses,  which  were  the  citadels  of  Christianity.  As  early 
as  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Lerins  became  the  source  of 
enlightenment  to  southern  France.  The  monastic  houses  at  Bangor, 
lona,  Lindisfarne,  and  Neuf-Corbie,  were  for  centuries  the  nurseries  of 
evangelists  for  northern  Europe;  and  within  their  seminaries  were 
trained  those  master  spirits  to  whom  the  Christianity  of  nations  is  due, 
Columban,  St.  Gall,  Aidan,  Boniface,  and  Auschar.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  similar  institutions  were  founded  by  the  Church  of  Rome, — 
twenty- three  by  one  pontiff  alone,  and  subsequently  were  attached  to 
all  religious  houses.*' — pp.  252,  253. 

Next,  then,  to  the  multiplication  of  the  colonial  episcopate, 
the  most  urgent  measure  is  to  form  colleges  for  the  colonial 
and  missionary  clergy,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  cry, 
which  has  come  to  us  over  the  waters,  from  the  East,  West,  and 
South,  has  been  for  men.  "  Send  us  men,  before  all  money  and 
gifts;  send  us  fellow-workers,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
with  us  in  the  Lord''s  harvest-field.""  This  has  been  the  urgent 
appeal  again  and  again,  especially  from  three  of  the  ablest  and 
most  devoted  pastors,  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  AustraUa,  and 
New  Zealand  :  and  from  the  earnest  representations  of  the  two 
last,  there  is  already  in  course  of  being  matured  a  proposal  of  the 
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highest  and  deepest  moment — ^tbe  founding  of  a  misBionary  col- 
lege, on  a  scale  adequate  to  the  sphere  of  evangelical  labour  com- 
mitted to  the  Church  of  England.  This  jUaa  may  be  said  to 
emanate  from  aome  of  the  moat  devoted  of  our  colonial  biahtma, 
though  the  privilege  of  originating  it  at  home  belongs  to  one  mio 
is  worthy  in  hold  the  pledges  of  such  an  undertaking. 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  fully  aware,"  he  saya  in  a  private  circular,  wnt 
to  certain  earnest  friends  of  hia  design,  "  that  the  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  ministers,  duly  prepared  in  heart  and  mind  to  labour  wUh 
effect  in  the  dependencies  of  the  British  empire,  has  long  been  felt  and 
deplored  by  those  who  have  been  called  to  preside  over  the  colanial 
Churches.  Few,  in  proportion  to  the  daily  increasing  demand,  have 
been  found  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  a  work  demanding  so  many 
sacrifices  in  the  beginning,  and  so  full  of  difficulty  in  the  accumpliib- 
ment;  and  of  those  who  have  left  all  for  Christ's  sake,  men  full  of 
zeal  and  sincerity,  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  failed  altogetber, 
and  others  have  only  partially  succeeded,  from  a  want  of  appropriate 
training  fur  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  the  difliculties  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  hardships  to  be  endured. 

"  To  apply  a  remedy,  under  God's  blessing,  to  this  great  and,  I  fear, 
increasing  evil,  it  seems  to  mc  that  two  measures  are  primsrily  neeei- 
sary  ;  the  Jtrsi,  to  provide  an  education,  embracing,  as  aearly  a>  may 
be,  all  the  advantages  which  our  ancient  universities  now  offer  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  holy  orders,  but  at  a  less  expense,  and  with 
greater  simplicity  and  frugality  of  habits; — the  secowl,  which  is,  ia 
part,  consequent  on  the  former,  the  drawing  more  lar^ly  on  the 
pupils  of  our  endowed  grammar-schools.  From  very  recent  commnni- 
cations  with  the  masters  of  these  schools,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
a  large  supply  of  missionary  students  may  be  derived  from  them,  pro- 
vided the  foundation,  laid  in  those  preliminary  institutions,  can  be 
completed  at  a  less  cxpence  than  is  at  present  necessary  at  either  uni- 
versity. I  would  propose  theti,  with  these  objects  in  view,  to  found,  if 
possible,  at  one  of  the  two  ancient  universities,  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able place,  a  college  for  the  education  and  training  of  such  young  men 
as  may  be  willing  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Chuidi 
in  the  British  colonies.  Such  an  institution  will,  I  believe,  meet  with 
the  general  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  colonial  bishops  ;  espe- 
cially, when  it  is  known  that  the  project  itself  emanates  in  great 
measure  from  the  suggestions  of  the  bishops  of  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Tasmania  ;  and  that  it  will,  if  established,  be  under  the  immediste 
management  and  control  of  Bishop  Coleridge,  who  has  most  kindly 
expressed  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  office  of  Honorary  Principal. 

"  I  would  propose,  then,  that  the  buildings  should  be  on  a  large 
scale,  but  so  devised  as  to  admit  of  their  being  completed  in  portions ; 
and  that  we  should  begin  with  the  chapel,  ball,  and  apartments  for 
fifty  students,  with  the  necessary  offices  and  servants  of  the  inttiu^ 
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lion ;  in  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  a  demand  would  be  made  for  accom* 
modation  for  two  hundred.  The  building  should  be  raised  entirely, 
and  the  establishment  be  maintained  in  part  (at  least  for  a  time)  by 
donations  and  subscriptions  ;  but  no  such  means  as  shares  or  nomina* 
tions  should  be  resorted  to. 

'*  You  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that  the  scheme  of  a  systematic  plan, 
within  the  Church  itself,  for  supplying  clergymen,  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  suitably  qualified,  for  our  colonial  Churches,  has  received  the  gene- 
ral sanction  of  their  Graces  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  three  prelates  to  whom,  in  this 
country,  the  interests  of  the  Churches  in  the  British  colonies  are  more 
particularly  a  care." 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  on  the  first  authoritative  publi- 
cation of  this  undertaking,  such  an  universal  and  abundant  con- 
tribution may  be  made  as  to  realize  at  once,  at  least,  the  ground- 
plan  and  idea  of  the  whole  work.  But  in  such  a  place  as  this,  it 
would  be  hardly  fitting  to  say  any  thin^  of  its  details.  Fully 
aware  of  certain  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  planting  such  a 
missionary  college  within  the  precincts  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
we  have  nevertheless  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
tone,  character,  scope,  and,  as  we  may  say,  atmosphere  of  our 
universities,  would  be  found  alien  and  injurious  to  the  practical 
working  of  a  missionary  coUe^.  Our  own  judgment  and  desires 
strongly  incline  to  a  cathedral  church  on  some  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical site,  such  as  Beverley,  Southwell,  St.  Cross,  or  St.  Augustin 
at  Canterbury,  which  we  believe  might  at  this  moment  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose.     The  very  omen  admonishes  to  the  choice. 

The  subject  we  are  upon  is  so  extensive,  so  full  of  manifold 
and  inexhaustible  details,  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  stop. 
But  our  limits  warn  us  to  draw  to  an  end;  and  we  will  therefore 
notice  only  one  other  defect  in  our  practice  hitherto,  which,  as  it 
is  more  of  a  homely  and  untheological  kind,  hardlv  enters  into 
the  range  of  the  Lectures  before  us ;  we  mean  the  imperfect  and 
ineflectual  mode  adopted  hitherto  for  the  gathering  of  the  Churches 
alms  for  the  work  of  missions. 

The  modes  hitherto  in  use  have  been^  1st,  subscription  lists, 
and  branch  societies,  as  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel;  or,  2ndly,  these,  together  with  collections  after  sermons 
and  at  public  meetings,  as  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  of  late  by  the  former  likewise.  Now  on  this  it  is  obvious  to 
remark,  that  these  expedients  are  based  on  no  religious  principle 
as  such  ;  they  embody  no  religious  motive ;  they  have  no  univer- 
sality of  operation  ;  and  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  excite  and 
maintain  a  theory  and  mode  of  giving  to  religious  objects  whieh  is 
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liatJe  to  be  infected  by  the  bigbest  measure  of  irreTerence  and 
worldliness.  We  are  not  Baying  that  these  evils  must  follow; 
but  without  fear  of  contradiction  we  affirm  that  they  do  ;  neither 
are  we  saying  that  religious  motives  are  not  appealed  to,  but  that 
the  system  itself  does  not,  as  such,  appeal  to  religious  motives. 
What  can  be  worse  than  the  miseraole  parade  of  subscription 
lists ;  the  heated  and  false  excitement  of  public  meetings,  and 
the  niggardly  coutnbutions  which  are  accepted  without  rebuke 
from  those  to  whom  God  has  entrusted,  if  not  great  wealth,  as  it 
often  happens,  at  least  an  abundance  of  all  things  and  to  spare! 
And  that  this  most  imperfect  practice  has  been  ineffective,  we  need 
offer  no  proof.     The  income  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is 

fut  at  70,000^.  or  80,000/.  The  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
'ropagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  year  1835,  was  10,000/.,  and 
now,  at  nearly  150  years  from  its  formation,  it  is  about  47,000/. 
The  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Church  to 
these  two  Societies,  and  therefore  to  the  work  of  missions  through 
the  Church,  is  less  than  127,000/.  a  year ;  and  that  is  Id  a  coun- 
try whose  income,  to  judge  by  the  property-tax  returns,  made  by 
persons  possessing  150^a-year  and  upward,  is  170,000,000/., 
and  the  annual  value  of  whose  real  property  has  increased  from 
52,000,000/.  in  1815  to  62,000,000/.  in  1841 ;  that  is,  10,000,000/. 
in  twenty-five  years. 

"  A  nation  whose  legislatora  boast  that  they  have  saved  to  the 
holders  of  property  10,962,070/.  from  1834  to  1842,  such  being  the 
difference  lietween  the  assesament  for  the  poor-rate  in  1834,  and  that 
made  in  pach  subsequent  year;  out  of  which  amount  13,380,348/. 
consist  of  moneys  saved  to  the  rich  by  an  actual  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  poor : — a  nation  whose  Church  population  in 
England  andWales  is  acknowledged  by  Dissenters  to  exceed  13,000,000, 
and,  from  among  whose  total  population  of  16,000,000,  723,328  pei^ 
sons,  chiefly  domestics,  mechanics,  petty  tradesaien,  and  farmers,  who 
might,  if  they  were  duly  influenced  by  our  clergy,  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  National  Society,  possessed  on  the  20th  November,  1848, 
8  capital  in  savings'  banks  alone  of  20,792,e02(."* 

Let  any  one  take  the  returns  made  under  the  Queen's  letter  to 
any  of  our  great  Church  societies.  We  give  one  which  is  i«ady 
to  our  liand  in  the  striking  pamphlet  already  quoted.  Let  any 
one  compare  the  column  of  tne  population  of  tne  places  named 
with  tlie  column  of  their  contributions. 
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"  Amount  raised  under  National  Society's  Royal  Letter  for  1840,  in 
London  and  Westminster : 

London     ••    £1,038     0     5\ 
Westminster         666  10  11  J 
Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square 
I,         Marylebone 

St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields 
St.  James's 


•  • 


•  • 


£.  g. 

d. 

1,704  11 

4 

301  18 

437  5 

59  12 

170  14 

2 

7 

9 

10 

•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Population  in 
1841. 

282,656  •  •  Liverpool 

240,367  • .  Manchester 

181,116  ••  Birmingham 

151,063  ..  Leeds 

123,188  ..  Bristol 

109,597  ..  Sheffield 

92,943  ••  Wolverhampton   .. 

69,430  •  •  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

65,670  ..  Hull 

66,508  . .  Bradford 

60,982  . .  Norwich 

Aylesbury 

52,818  ••  Sunderland 

51,441  ••  Nottingham 

44,132  ..  East  Retford 

52,346  .  •  Bath 

•48,567  . .  Brighton 

37,668  ..  Stroud    . 

32,407  . .  Derby 

31,207  .•  Cheltenham 

30,152  •.  York      •. 

26,306  • .  Worcester 

23,656  .  •  Oxford 

23,455  •  •  Cambridge 

35,040  . .  Plymouth 

40,559  •  •  Devonport 

340,032  .  •  Lambeth  and  Southwark 
Total  amount  raised  in  the  Diocese  of  London 

Produce  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Pastoral 
Letter  for  Chinese  Missions 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Church  Collecdons  under 
National  Society's  Royal 
Letter  for  1840. 

325  4  9 
289  12  10 
100  10  10 
146  17  10 
132  6  8 
82  1  0 

14  7  5 
52  13  2 
32  9  9 
32  11  1 

56  8  3 
Nil. 

10  8 

57  17 
16  17 

140  13 
253  15 

15  3 


6 
6 
6 
4 
9 
8 

61  13  10 

178  0  4 

95  2  11 

45  18  6 

99  0  5 

123  11  9 

54  4  2 

8  3  0 

233  16  9 

5,696  17  8 

6,000  0  0 


*  Since  the  above  list  was  in  print,  1  find  that  Brighton,  already  a  larger  propor- 
tionate contributor  tlian  any  other  parish,  has  remitted  560^  in  answer  to  this  year's 
Letter. 
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£.     s.    d. 

Amount  contributed  from  Birmingham 
under  the  National  Society's  Letter 
in 1823  102     7     4 


1832  80     6      1 

1837  101     0  10 

1840  100   10  10 


>»  f»  i»  •  • 

»>  If  »»  •  • 

i»  II  II  •  • 

Number  of  Churches  and  Chapelries  to 

which  returns  are  sent  • .  •  •       13,081 

Ditto  do.  do.     which 

made  no  return  to  the  Letter  of  1840         2,669  ! ! ! 
No.  of  Cathedrals  which  made  no  returns  1 1 

Total  amount  of  Cathedral  collections  ..  115     4     6 

'*  It  appears  from  these  returns,  that  the  great  cities  of  the  empire, 
those  possessing  the  largest  churches  and  the  wealthiest  congregations, 
contribute  a  bare  pittance  to  the  National  Society '. 

"  Thus  Birmingham,  for  instance,  has  yielded  altogether  384/.  5«.  ldL» 
and  received  1,685/. ;  leaving  a  balance  of  1,301/.  5«.  \d.  to  its  debit. 

'*  Yet  Birmingham  has  the  benefit  of  King  £dward*s  rich  Grammar 
School  foundation  to  assist  its  own  inhabitants.  It  remits  nothing  to 
its  Diocesan  Board ;  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge^ 
in  1843,  162/. ;  to  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  1848, 
71/.  45.  Ur 

Now,  is  this  surprising!  Far  from  it.  With  a  system  so 
radically  weak,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  more  were  effected.  Let 
it  be  said  at  once,  then,  that  the  present  mode  of  coUecting  the 
contributions  of  the  Church  is  unsound  in  these  cardinal  points. 

1 .  It  is  not  identified  with  acts  of  faith,  e.  e,  of  obedienoe  and 
worship. 

2.  It  is  not  based  on  the  law  of  proportion. 

This  is  not  the  place,  even  if  we  had  the  room,  to  state  at  length 
what  remedies  should  bo  applied  to  this  most  vicious  part  of  our 
practice.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  there  is  no  way  of  restoring 
to  our  contributions  both  their  religious  character  and  their  reli- 
gious motive,  in  which  the  law  of  proportion  will  always  be  con- 
tinued, but  by  making  the  act  of  alms-giving  a  part  of  our  stated 
public  worshij) ;  nor  any  way  of  making  the  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  universal  among  all  her  members,  but  by 
making  it  a  part  of  tlie  i)a8toral  ministry  of  the  clergy  periodically 
to  instruct  their  people  in  the  duties  and  works  of  tne  Church, 
and  in  the  full  meanmg  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  He 
said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive .*"'  If  this  had  been 
heartily  believed  and  taught,  it  is  perfectly  incredible  that  we 

^  ''Can  the  Church  Educate  the  People?"  pp.  101,  102. 
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should  ever  have  heard  of  parish  priests  who  not  only  neglect  to 
move  their  people  to  this  Christian  duty  on  the  plea  of  their 
poverty,  or  of  their  unwillingness,  but  even  go  so  far  as  to  omit,  on 
the  same  pleas,  the  ordinary  collection  at  the  offertory  at  the  time 
of  administering  the  holy  communion.  What  is  this,  if  the  words 
of  our  Lord  are  true,  but  to  rob  our  people  of  a  blessing  ?  And 
if  almsgiving  be  a  precept  of  the  Gospel,  what  is  it  but  to  teach 
them  disobedience  i  But  this  subject  is  too  wide  and  full  of  stirring 
thoughts  that  we  should  enter  upon  it  here.  We  trust  that  the 
letter  lately  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  bishops 
of  his  province,  in  which  his  Grace,  both  as  Primate  of  all 
Englana,  and  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  commends  that  Society  to  the  fervent  and  united  support 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church,  will  open  the  way  for  a 
systematic  restoration  of  this  great  Christian  duty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  parish  throughout  the  twenty-six 
dioceses  of  the  Church,  from  which  contributions  will  not  every 
year  be  gathered  for  that  venerable  Society ;  and  that  rich  and 
poor  will  learn  to  give,  not  by  the  artificial  standard  of  guinea 
subscriptions,  which,  by  shutting  out  the  poorer  members  of 
Christ^s  body,  makes  almsgiving  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  by 
deceiving  the  rich  man''s  conscience,  defrauds  him  of  his  blessing, 
but  by  the  measure  of  his  substance  or  riches.  Already  we  see 
signs  of  a  faithful  and  thankful  recognition  of  the  great  evange- 
lic law  of  giving  according  to  a  nue  of  proportion  ;  and  whole 
ecclesiastical  divisions  are  to  be  found  uniting  on  the  principle  of 
making  the  subject  of  missions  a  matter  of  the  pastoral  ministry, 
and  of  teaching  that  the  duty  of  giving  alms  at  the  parochial 
altar  for  the  work  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  attaches  to  every 
member  of  his  Church.  And  here  we  would  leave  this  point, 
were  it  not  that  the  mention  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  reminds  us  of  a  peculiar  claim  it  now  possesses  on 
our  earnest  and  self-denying  support.  Its  ancient  foundation, 
ample  authority,  signal  usefulness,  stedfast  perseverance  through 
the  worst  times  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  high  sanction  with  which  it  is  now  commended  to  us  by  the 

E relates  of  the  Church,  gives  it  the  strongest  claims  on  our  most 
eartfelt  and  vigorous  support.  But  there  is  one  other  claim 
above  all  others,  by  which  it  lays  the  mostpowerful  bond  of  obliga- 
tion upon  our  hearts  and  consciences.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  in  despite  of  worldly  calculations,  and  of 
a  petty  expediency,  trusting  m  God,  has  boldly  violated  all  the 
precepts  of  a  timid  and  cautious  policy,  and  cast  forth  upon  the 
field  of  its  missions  the  whole  amount  of  property  which  past 
generations  had  accumulated  and  invested  in  the  funds.     It  has 
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thrown  itseir,  therefore,  upon  the  alms  of  the  faithful ;  and  we 
revere  it  tenfold.  It  has  recc^ized  in  act  the  great  law  that 
Apostolic  missionaries  taught ;  and  has  done  more  than  all 
books  and  preachings  could  effect :  it  has  offered  up  itself  to 
proTe  that  the  law  of  almsgiving  U  a  reality.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  yearly  increase  of  its  income,  which,  as  we  have  said,  in 
1835,  was  10,282^.,  and  in  1843,  47,000^.,  that  is,  nearly  fivefold, 
the  Society,  conscious  that  in  itself  it  is  nothing,  and  that  in  its 
acts  it  is  but  the  agent  of  the  Church,  has  boldly  entered  into 
every  field  of  labour  which  has  opened  itself  to  its  missions,  and 
has  added  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  number  of  its  missionaries. 
The  effect  of  this  faitliful  and  wise  measure  has  been  to  compel  a 
choice  between  narrower  missions  and  funded  securities  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  broader  work  for  Clod,  with  no  other  pledges  than  his 
giiod  Providence,  on  the  other.  And  it  has.  chosen  well.  The 
yearly  sale  of  its  funded  property  lias  so  far  exhausted  its  capital, 
that  at  the  end  of  1846,  unless  it  should  have  either  greatly  in- 
creased its  income,  or  greatly  contracted  its  sphere  of  mission, 
there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  24,000/.  Itut  that  tliis  will  never  be, 
wc  arc  well  assured.  Ihe  missions  of  the  Church  will  at  len^h 
become  wliat  hitherto,  except  to  a  handful  of  Ohurehmcn,  they 
have  never  been,  a  matter  for  self-denial ;  and  the  powers  of  self- 
denial  are  inexiiaustible. 

Let  it  only  be  added,  that  the  British  empire  in  foreign 
parts  contains  no  less  than  97,700,000  souls,  of  whom  more 
tlian  90,000,000  arc  heathen,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
(iospcl  of  life.  Tiio  Church  has  sent  forth  fifteen  Bishops  and 
eight  hundred  clerg)-  into  this  world  of  heathenism.  This  is  the 
Ciirnest  of  the  work  which  the  Cliurch  is  pledged  to  fulfil.  Her 
very  being  as  a  Church  is  at  issue.  If  she  give  way  abroad,  she 
will  soon  begin  to  faint  at  home.  Oitr  lack  of  charity  on  the 
plains  of  Asia  will  soon  bo  cliastised  at  the  threshold  of  our 
])arish  churches ;  and  in  the  decline  of  the  English  Church,  the 
JtritLsh  empire  will  hasten  to  its  fall. 

Truly,  we  stand  at  the  balance  of  an  awfiil  probation,  and 
M'hich  way  the  beam  will  lean  is  doubtful  still.  This  great  empire 
sliall  surely  be  either  the  mightiest  power  of  benediction,  or  the 
direct  scourge  to  the  nations,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come.  Awful,  indeed,  if  our  vast  organization  were  to  be  sciied 
on  and  possessed  by  tlie  god  of  this  world,  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
antichrist,  whose  hour  draweth  nigh ;  a  power  to  blast  and  to 
wither,  to  scar  and  to  break  in  pieces,  to  trample  upon  the 
nations,  and  to  blaspheme  the  God  of  heaven.  The  fraud,  force, 
atheism,  sensuality,  rationalism,  insubordination,  scliiBm,  reliraoua 
strife,  tlie  unclean  and  rebellious  spirits  which  have  gone  forth 
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from  our  land  into  all  the  world  may  well  make  us  to  tremble. 
Let  us  think  with  fear  of  the  deserted  thousands  of  Canada,  and 
the  out-cast  convicts  of  our  Australian  shores.  The  offscourings 
of  such  cities  and  towns  as  ours  must  needs  make  a  frightml 
population.  With  such  physical  and  material  forces,  with  such 
perilous  gifts  of  intellectual  powers,  and  such  arts  of  civilization, 
with  such  excited  humours  and  vehemence  of  will,  what  may  not 
spring  up  from  the  scatterings  of  our  dominion  if  it  fall  from  the 
kingdom  of  God  i  and  let  us  not  be  too  sure  of  our  footing.  '^  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.^'  Be  it 
remembered  always,  that  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  British 
empire  is  no  longer  among  the  professed  functions  of  the  civil 
power.  We  have  entered  upon  the  last  phase,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  Churches  mutations  upon  earth  :  we  are  under  that  aspect 
which  is  both  new  and  old :  old,  because  it  was  seen  when  the 
Church  in  the  beginning  reared  itself  alone  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Roman  empire  :  and  new,  because,  since  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  became  Christian,  it  has  never,  till  these  last  centuries, 
been  confessed  that  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  were  avowedly 
divorced.  But  so,  in  our  colonial  dominions,  it  has  been,  and 
still  is.  The  civil  government,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
does  not  charge  itself  to  provide  the  offices  and  ministrations  of 
the  Church  for  its  people.  Witness  the  Canadas,  from  which 
the  pittance  of  a  few  thousands  has  been  withdrawn :  witness 
the  present  relation  of  the  colonial  episcopate  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  principle  of  indiscriminate  aid 
offered  to  all  religious  communities,  howsoever  mutually  destruc- 
tive, while  the  Government  holds  itself  aloof  from  all.  For  the 
future  the  Church  will  labour  alone,  and  by  her  labour  shall  be 
judged  of  her  Master  at  His  coming. 

On  the  British  empire,  as  such,  in  its  civil  character,  must  rest 
the  responsibility.  No  man  can  see  these  things,  without  seeing 
also,  that  so  far  as  the  civil  dynastv  is  on  trial  in  the  balances 
of  heaven,  there  are  just  and  manifold  grounds  of  fear,  lest,  like 
Portugal  and  Spain,  it  be  weighed  and  found  wanting.  For  the 
Church  and  her  work  hereafter  we  have  no  fear  but  that  which 
excites  to  hope  and  action.  The  pool  was,  indeed,  long  stagnant, 
but  it  has  been  stirred  from  its  very  depths.  At  the  outset,  we 
said  that  the  missions  of  the  Church  are  a  sure  test  of  her  inward 
life.  Twice  in  her  history  she  has  been  crushed  by  paganism 
bursting  in  from  foreign  lands,  and  twice  restored  again.  At 
each  restoration  the  first  impulses  of  life  flowed  forth  m  healing 
upon  the  very  lands  from  whence  the  hurt  was  aimed.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Saxons  was  followed  by  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  light  of  life  was  poured  back  upon  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
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The  Northmen  burned  our  monasteries,  and  threw  down  our 
altars,  and  in  revenge  the  Church  of  this  land  won  Norway  to 
the  inheritance  of  Christ.  It  was  when  most  pressed  at  home 
that  it  wrought  most  mightily  abroad ;  it  was  but  one  and  the 
same  principle  of  life  putting  itself  forth  in  diverse  places.  The 
two  great  periods  in  which  our  episcopate  at  home  was  multiplied, 
are  the  very  same  in  which  the  most  resplendent  missionary  works 
were  wrought  by  our  forefathers  abroad.  It  was  the  age  of 
Columban,  Willebrord,  and  Boniface,  which  planted  the  sees  of 
Winchester  and  Durham,  and  the  age  of  Sigfrid  and  Wolfrid 
that  multiplied  the  bishoprics  of  England  twofold.  Is  not  the  third 
period  now  upon  us !  and  are  not  the  same  signs  manifest !  with 
this  only  difference  in  order.  Then  the  life  and  energy  unfolded 
first  the  episcopate  in  Wessex  and  in  Mercia ;  now  its  multipli- 
cation has  been  first  exhibited  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
But  this  is  a  simple  accident ;  they  are  only  two  symptoms  of 
one  and  the  same  vital  force.  It  is  not  in  the  hands  of  man,  ex- 
cept the  Church  betray  herself,  to  resist  the  power  that  is  now 
expanding ;  it  were  as  good  to  contend  against  the  seasons  or 
the  tides.     The  work  is  God^s,  and  who  shiul  let  it ! 
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Art.  VII. — The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church :  considered  in  com- 
parison foith  existinff  practice :  containing  a  defence  of  certain 
Articles  in  the  British  Critic^  in  reply  to  Remarks  on  them  in 
Mr.  Palmer* s  Narrative.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Waed,  M.A^^ 
Fellow  ofBalliol  College,  Oxford.     London,  1844. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  book. 
Considered  in  an  intellectual  or  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
strange  concretion  of  ill-assorted  materials,  which  it  would  be 
impossible,  or  if  possible,  certainly  not  worth  our  while,  to  reduce 
to  any  consistent  order.  But  when  we  regard  it  theologically, 
we  really  should  be  Sfuilty  of  an  insult  to  the  common  sense,  the 
piety,  and  the  learning  of  the  members  of  our  Church,  were  we 
to  undertake  a  formal  refutation  of  the  attack  upon  her  princi- 
ples and  practice  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  volume.  It  will  be 
enough,  we  hope,  for  all  true-hearted  members  of  our  communion, 
if  we  simply  state  to  them,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  author'^s 
aggression  upon  those  principles  which  thev  know  to  be  funda- 
mental, and  of  which  they  are  fully  persuaaed.  Controversy  is 
not  our  object,  but  that  grave  reprehension,  which  is  fully 
merited  by  those  who  are  endeavouring,  pro  virili^  to  stir  up 
mutiny  within  the  camp,  and  under  the  fa£e  plea  of  "  Catholicity 
are  aiming  at  the  very  life  of  her  whose  soldiers  they  profess  to  be. 

Mr.  Ward  has  no  right  to  complain,  if  we  take  this  summary 
method.  In  making  an  address,  as  he  has  done,  not  merely 
ad  cUrum,  but  ad  ecclesiumy  he  has  thought  proper  to  pursue  a 
course,  and  assume  a  tone,  which  would  hardly  be  respectful  to 
any  individual  of  common  piety  or  learning  within  her  pale. 

For  considering  the  relative  position  of  the  accuser  and  the 
accused,  and  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  topics  compre- 
hended within  this  unnatural  indictment,  the  very  least  which  the 
Church  had  a  right  to  require  from  the  individual  who  should 
presume  to  prefer  it,  were  surely  those  of  venerable  age,  of  a 
sanctified  conversation,  of  profound  and  well-digested  learning,  of 
lengthened  practical  experience,  of  approved  and  well  tested 
skill  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  and  of  divine  providence  : 
the  calm  dignity  of  a  judicial  temper,  united  to  the  chastened 
fervency  of  a  rational  piety.  Nor  would  qualifications  such  as 
these  suffice,  unless  they  were  brought  into  exercise,  and  enun- 
ciated with  all  the  deliberation  and  precision,  both  of  thought 
and  language,  so  essential  at  all  times  towards  the  investigation 
of  truth :  but  so  imperatively  necessary,  when  the  testimony  of 
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the  confessors,  martyrs,  fathers,  and  saints  of  the  Seformed 
Cliurch  of  England  is  opt'niy  impugned,  and  the  system  for  which 
thev  hve<i  and  died  is  declared  to  be  schismatic  and  heretical. 

That  Mr.  Ward  lias  the  qualifications  alluded  to,  it  woidd  be 
ridiculous  to  assert ;  nay,  he  does  not  claim  them  himself.  In 
the  prime  of  lite,  he  speaks  on  the  profoundest  subjects  with  aD 
the  authority  of  advanced  age :  with  no  pastoral  experience 
whatever,  he  decides  upon  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  English 
parochial  system  ;  and  known  to  the  Church  only  as  a  writer  of 
occasional  and  ephemeral  tracts,  he  comes  forth  as  the  arbiter  of 
Catholic  leaminc, — as  the  confident  propounder  of  new  theologi- 
cal systems.  With  an  acknowledged  bias — with  what  is  evidently 
a  violent  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  with 
a  prejudice  as  violent  against  the  Church  to  which  he  strangely 
pnifesses  adherence,  he  pretends  to  hold  the  balance  between 
them,  and  iu  so  doing  to  speak  on  subjects  of  which  he  evidently 
knows  nothing.  \Wa  say  this  advisedly.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  closely-printed  six  hundi-ed  pages,  we  have  scarcely  an 
allusion  to  any  standard  English  divine.  Except  a  slight  refer- 
ence to  Disho])  llull,  a  well-known  aphorism  from  Bishop  Butler, 
and  the  simple  mention  of  such  names  as  Sanderson,  Taylor, 
Horsley,  Ken,  &;c.,  familiar  as  household  words  to  the  merest 
sciolist,  we  do  not  remember  a  single  quotation  from  any  Angli- 
can Churchman  of  past  generations;  and  as  to  those  of  the 
present,  Mr.  Newman  is  his  sole  authority  (indeed,  we  conjecture 
tliat  to  this  gifted  man  he  is  indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  of  English  theology) ;  while  the  English  writers  with 
whom  he  is  most  familiar  are  his  favourite  antagonists,  Mr.  Mill, 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  Archbishop  Whately.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  deeply  impregnated  with  the  writings  of  Spanish  Jesuits,  and 
such  devotional  writers  of  the  Roman  Church  as  are  the  meet 
une(]uivncal  upholders  of  the  adoration  of  the  Vii^n.  To  these 
he  makes  the  most  frequent  appeals ;  and  this,  while  there  is 
scarcely  throughout  the  volume  a  single  quotation  from  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture— a  single  reference  to  its  substance. 
Such  are  his  ostensible  qualifications.  But  even  with  this  meagre 
e(|ui])ment,  how  does  he  prepare  for  or  engage  in  the  contest! 
Ity  Ins  own  acknowledgment,  his  work  is  crude  and  unpreme- 
ditated. He  sat  down  to  write  a  pamphlet,  and  he  has  produced 
a  thick  volume :  he  has  treated  the  all-important  subjects  on 
which  it  is  engaged  with  all  the  looseness  and  flippancy  bo  charac- 
teristic of  modem  periodical  literature ;  and  with  a  carelessneaB 
of  style,  the  sure  index  of  undisciplined  thought,  he  flies  off  at 
a  tangent  from  one  topic  to  another ;  from  argument  to  declama- 
tion, from  fects  to  theories,  from  principles  to  feeliogs ;   id  the 
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impetuosity  of  his  course,  frequently  mistaking  the  object  before 
him ;  confounding  conscience  with  fancy,  private  judgment  with 
Catholic  testimony,  the  Church  of  England  with  Luther,  Dr. 
Arnold,  or  Mr.  John  Mill :  and  all  this  while  solemnly  pro- 
fessing deliberation  and  fixedness  of  judgment,  and  virtually 
claiming  a  moral  right  to  decide  on  the  gravest  and  most  intricate 
subjects  which  can  come  within  the  scope  of  human  thought  and 
investigation.  Truly  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  mind 
so  instructed  and  disciplined  should  be  utterly  insensible  to  the 
genuine  influence  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  only  extraor- 
dinary that  he  should  not  have  felt  his  mcompetence  to  pass  any 
judgment  whatever  upon  her  merits,  or  to  understand  her  true 
position. 

If  our  representation  of  Mr.  Ward's  book  be  correct,  (and  we 
have  no  intention  to  exaggerate,)  we  trust  our  readers  will  admit 
the  propriety  of  our  opening  announcement.  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Ward,  that  we  do  not  think  either  him  so  formidable,  or  the 
Church  of  England  so  weak,  as  to  need  any  array  on  our  part  of 
the  antagonist  arguments  which  any  deacon  of  tolerable  informa- 
tion has  at  hand.  And  we  further  give  him  clearly  to  understand, 
that  we  only  notice  his  book  in  order  to  warn  the  younger  or  less 
settled  members  of  our  Church  against  certain  unhealthy  and  con- 
tagious symptoms  of  which  it  is  the  exponent :  especially  that  un- 
disciplined and  headstrong  indulgence  of  the  fancy  and  the  will, 
which,  in  matters  of  gravest  moment,  carries  out  principles  beyond 
their  legitimate  bounds,  distorts  the  perspective  of  moral  objects, 
and  in  consequence  darkens  and  deadens  the  moral  sense.  Hence 
the  indulgent  toleration  of  errors  the  most  palpable,  on  the  one 
hand;  the  scrupulous  enforcement  of  matters  the  most  indiflerent, 
as  if  they  were  vital  principles,  on  the  other.  Hence  that  con- 
tempt of  all  real  authority,  of  true  Catholic  principles,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  idol  in  its  place.  This  utter  confusion  of  the 
hitherto  acknowledged  landmarks  of  right  and  wrong — a  confusion 
induced,  we  fear,  by  the  v^ilful  neglect  of  providential  warnings, 
and  safeguards  placed  within  our  reach — has  stamped  a  character 
on  the  work  before  us,  which  not  the  most  felicitous  exhibitions  of 
occasional  moral  or  intellectual  truths  can  in  any  degree  redeem 
or  palliate. 

This,  we  hope,  will  be  readily  conceded,  (toe  hope — in  this  un- 
settled age  we  can  speak  with  no  certainty,)  when  we  have  briefly 
stated  Mr.  Ward'^s  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  present  relations  towards  her.  He  deliberately 
avows,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  and  in  several  passages,  a 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  system  of  the  English  Befonnation — 
his  explanations  are  too  detailed  to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  meaiu 
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ing — rot  her  practice,  but  her  entire  system.  He  denounces  her 
as  schismatical,  !n  having  unnecessarily  separated  from  Rome : 
as  heretical,  in  at  least  tolerating,  if  not  encouraging,  what  he 
calls  hcrcsY.  He  [grants,  notwithstanding,  that  she  is  the  channel 
of  grace  in  the  sacraments  ;  yet  denies  that  she  is  furthering  the 
work  of  grace  among  her  children  to  any  considerable  degree. 
He  accuses  her  of  inconsistency  and  dishonesty  in  the  very  frame- 
work of  her  system;  of  establishing  a  Liturgy  which  contradicts 
her  Articles ;  of  framing  Articles  which  were  designedly  meant  to 
convey  no  definite  meaning.  He  allows  her  hardly  any  notes  ofa 
Church ;  virtually  declares  that  saintliness  is  not  to  be  found 
nithin  her ;  that  she  is  and  has  been  totally  inoperative  on  the 
conscience  of  her  people ;  tliat  her  alleged  adherence  to  antiquity 
is  a  figment ;  that  her  appeal  to  Scripture  is  nugatory  ;  that  her 
claim  to  the  title,  pure  and  apostolic,  is  blasphemous ;  in  a  word, 
that  she  is  utterly  and  to  the  very  core  corrupt.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  professes  unqualified  love  and  admiration  for  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  truly  Catholic,  a-s  having  all  the  notes  of  the  Church, 
as  being  the  habitation  of  saints,  as  being  spiritual  in  her  influ- 
ence and  in  her  practice.  For  several  prominent  errors  of  the 
popish  system  he  distinctly  apologizes:  e.^.  tran substantiation,  pur- 
gatorj%  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Marj-  and  of  the  saints ;  while, 
with  a  strange  and  inexcusable  blindness,  he  regards  its  plain 
transgressions  against  God's  law  and  Christ's  ordinance  as  things 
of  so  light  moment,  as  to  make  no  allusion  to  them  whatever. 
Services  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  traffic  with  the  souls  of  men,  and  all  the 
aljominations  connected  with  the  papal  usurpation  are  forgot- 
ten !  It  is  with  the  deepest  pain  we  have  made  this  summary, 
and  we  would  gladly  draw  it  to  a  close  without  any  comment; 
but  we  must  add,  what  to  English  minds  would  a  few  years 
ago  have  hardly  been  credible,  that  the  person  professing  these 
views,  in  heart  an  alien  to  our  Church,  with  his  affections  and  his 
"conscience"  cnliMted  on  the  side  of  Kome,  persists  in  maintain- 
ing his  place  within  that  communion  to  which  he  has  openly 
renounced  all  love  and  reverence.  He  continues  "  to  eat  the 
bread  of  the  Church  "  {his  own  expression),  that  he  may  bestow 
his  leisure  and  his  emoluments  upon  pre{)aring  weapons  against 
her  from  the  storehouse  of  her  deadliest  enemies,  the  Jesuits : 
an  order  of  men  whom  he  avowedly  holds  up  as  the  guides  to  all 
Christian  doctrine  and  Catholic  practice. 

We  must  select  a  very  few  passages  in  illustration  of  Mr. 
Ward's  views. 

In  defending  the  language  which  he  had  employed  in  the 
"  British  Critic,"    and  which  Mr.  Palmer  has    cited    ia  hia 
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pamphlet  in  proof  of  the  Bomanizing  tendency  of  that  periodica], 
Mr.  Ward  asserts,  that 

"  The  various  expressions  and  sentences  quoted  by  Mr.  Palmer  and 
others,  which  seem  to  have  shocked  and  startled  so  many  excellent 
men,  were  not  put  forth  wantonly  and  without  careful  deliberation ; 
but  were  no  more  (often  less)  than  the  adequate  exponents  of  my  own 
deep,  intimate,  deliberate,  and  habitual  conviction." — p.  4. 

The  system  of  the  English  Church  is  thus  characterized — (the 
italics  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  ours)  : 

"  Should  it  be  imagined,  that  when  I  acknowledge  the  English  sys- 
tem to  be  in  many  particulars  uncongenial  with  my  own  feelings,  I 
allude  to  the  impediments  by  which  it  thwarts  the  aspiration  of  a  holy 
mind  after  saintliness,  rather  than  the  absence  of  such  helps  as  may  sup^ 
port  an  erring  and  sinful  mind  in  the  most  ordinary  path  of  salvation; 
should  this  be  imagined,  I  should  be  almost  overpowered  with  shame 
and  confusion." — p.  8. 

The  violent  attacks  on  the  Clhurch  of  England  in  Mr.  Ward'^s 
articles  are  justified  in  the  following  manner : 

**  No  doubt  the  appearance  of  a  slight  disorder  or  unhealthy  symp- 
tom on  the  surface  of  our  Church,  could  never  justify  such  extreme 
and  decided  language  as  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  but  believing,  as 
I  do  from  my  innermost  heart,  that  our  system  labours  under  no  super- 
ficial disease,  but  is  corrupt  to  its  very  core ;  that  '  the  whole  head  is 
sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint  ;*  that  the  generally  received  form  of 
religion  among  us  is  '  another  gospel  which  is  not  another,'  for  it  is  no 
gospel  at  all ;  believing  all  this,  it  was  a  direct  duty  to  use  language 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  justly  appeared  wanton, 
cruel,  and  extravagant." — p.  6, 

All  this  is  quite  consistent  with  Mr.  Ward'^s  notion  of  "  duti- 
fulness"  to  the  English  Church.  We  presume  that  the  following 
is  also  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  his  charitable  feelings  towards 
her: — 

"  Believing,  as  /  most  firmly  do,  that  ever  since  the  schism  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  Church  has  been  swayed  by  a  spirit  of 
arrogance,  self-contentment,  and  self-complacency,  resembling  rather 
an  absolute  infatuation  than  the  imbecility  of  ordinary  pride,  which  has 
stifled  her  energies,  crippled  her  resources,  frustrated  all  the  effects  of 
her  most  faithful  children  to  raise  her  from  her  existing  degradation, 
I  for  one,  however  humble  my  position,  will  not  be  responsible  for 
uttering  one  word  which  shall  tend  to  foster  this  outrageous  delusion. 

For  years — consciously  or  not,  and  in  various  shapes  not 

recognized  by  me  at  the  time  as  modifications  of  the  same  symptoms — 
had  my  feelings  been  oppretaed  and  (I  may  really  say)  tortured  by 
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this  heavy,  unspiritnal,  unelaitic,  unfeeling,  unmeaning,  Prateatant 
■piriL  All  this  time  my  eara  were  stunned  with  the  din  of  aelf- 
laudation,  with  the  word))  'pure  and  apostolical,'  'evangelical  truth 
and  apostolical  order,'  and  the  like  most  raiKrable  watchwords.  Those 
from  whom  I  learned  at  one  moment  some  high  and  elevating  trtitb, 
at  the  next  crushed  and  overwhelmed  me  by  some  respectful  mention 
of  our  existing  system.  With  the  tingle  exceptiim  of  Mr.  Froude'a 
work,  no  external  response  could  I  find  to  my  ceaseless  and  ever- 
increasing  inward  repugnance  against  the  habits  of  thought  and  action 
prevalent  in  our  Church." — pp.  55,  56. 

With  reference  to  the  Reformation  in  England,  Mr.  Ward's 
feelings  are  thus  expressed.  Having  alluded  to  the  principles  of 
"  the  absolute  supremacy  of  conscience  in  moral  and  relinouB 
questions,"  and  "  the  high  sacredness  of  hereditary  religion, '  he 
proceeds: — 

"  It  may  be  added,  that  when  we  consider  how  signally  and  con- 
spicuously the  English  Reformation  transgressed  those  great  prindples, 
(more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  event  on  a  similar  scale  ir.  the  history 
of  the  world,)  one  part  of  the  reason  will  be  Men  for  the  deep  ami 
burning  hatred  with  which  some  members  of  our  Church  (indading 
myself)  regard  that  miserable  event." — p.  44, 

Lest  there  should  be  any  mistake  as  to  his  sentiments,  Mr. 
Ward  adds,  in  a  note, — 

"  It  always  appears  to  me,  that  a  great  distinction  ought  to  be  nsda 
in  this  respect  between  the  English  and  the  Foreign  Reformation.  In 
the  latter,  moral  feeling,  partly  healthy,  in  great  part  perverted,  seems 
to  h&ve  been  the  principal  agent  in  forwarding  the  revolt.  .  .  ,  But  in 
England  I  cannot  find  that,  among  the  leaders,  at  least,  of  the 
Reformation,  there  was  even  the  allegation  that  some  doctrine  in  the 
ancient  theology  was  at  variance  with  spiritual  truths  which  they  deeply 
cherished  and  prized.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  who  prefer  the 
English  Reformation  to  ihe  Foreign  ;  so  far  from  it,  I  know  no  single 
movement  in  the  Church,  except  Arianism  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
seems  to  me  so  wholly  destitute  of  all  claims  on  oar  sympathy  and 
regard  as  the  English  Reformation." — pp.  44,  45, 

The  authorities  of  the  English  Church  are  treated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — 

"  To  call  for  implicit  deference  and  submission  to  the  doctrinal  atate- 
ments  of  a  certain  small  body  of  bishops,  who  are  indefinitely  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  and  who.  .  .are  separated  off  from  the  great  body 
of  Ihe  Catholic  Church ;  this  is  a  flight  of  conservative  extravagance, 
an  assumption  of  spiritual  despotism,  which  can  find  no  parallel  beyond 
the  circle  of  Anglican  '  high- churchmen.'  " — p.  73. 

Mr.  Ward's  views  with  r^;ard  to  "high-Church"  theolt^  may 
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be  collected  from  his  observations  on  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
local  Churches  to  reform  themselves : — 

•*  This  fundamental  principle  of  ordinary  *  high-church  *  theology, 
considered  in  the  temper  of  mind  to  which  it  fitly  appertains,  is  simply 
an ti- Christian,  and,  considered  in  its  inevitable  tendency,  is  destructive 
of  all  religious  belief  whatever." — p.  117. 

The  principle  of  appeal  to  Christian  Antiquity  is  thus  dis- 
posed 01 : — 

"  What  has  here  been  said  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  examining  a  theory  often  propounded  by  members  of  our  Church, 
viz.  that  OUT  own  Church  authoritatively  refers  us  to  antiquity  as  our 
standard  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Without  entering,  then,  into  the 
other  reasons  which  make  me  consider  this  theory  wholly  untenable,  it 
is  obvious  here  to  remark,  that  antiquity  itself  remands  us  back  again, 
as  it  were,  to  the  existing  Church.  .  •  to  the  whole  Catholic  body, — and 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.** — p.  130. 

The  "evangelical"  rule  of  faith  is  considered  to  be  "much 
higher,  both  morally  and  intellectually/^  than  that  of  "  ordinary 
English  high-churchmen.'*^  In  reference  to  the  latter  Mr.  Ward 
says,  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  use  language  too  strong  in  ex- 
pressing one^s  hatred  of  such  carnal  and  worldly-wise  views." 
(p.  230.)  With  these  sentiments  Mr.  Ward  proposes  to  "  high- 
cnurchmen"  an  alliance  (p.  99)  with  the  advocates  of  Bomanism! 
Such  a  proposal  will  be  met  as  it  deserves — with  a  smile.  It 
comes  appropriaiely  enough  from  a  writer  who  can  use  such  lan- 
guage as  we  have  cited,  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
IS  a  minister,  and  yet  firmly  and  resoltUely  maintain  that  this  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  consistent  with  "  dutifulness"  to  the  Church 
and  respect  for  her  authorities !  Nor  can  we  feel  much  surprise 
at  such  a  notion  being  formed  by  one  who  professes  again  and 
again  that  he  subscribes  the  Articles  without  condemning  a  single 
Bomish  tenet !  A  mind  thus  prone  to  the  "u2^/"  may  readily 
fall  into  paradoxes  and  absurdities  of  any  kind. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of  this  volume, 
that  Mr.  Ward  is  in  heart  a  favourer  of  Home ;  yet  we  should 
be  doing  gross  injustice  to  well-informed  and  sincere  Roman 
Catholics,  to  identify  his  system  with  theirs.  They  found  those 
peculiar  tenets,  which  they  have  added  to  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  upon  certain  fixed  and  tangible  principles,  many  of  which 
we  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  all  Catholics,  admit 
as  standards  of  appeal,  though  by  the  Romanists  distorted  or 
wronglv  applied.  But  the  case  is  far  different  with  Mr.  Ward. 
Though  a  Romanist  in  detail,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  Catholic 
in  pnnciple.     He  abandons  the  recognized  and  fundamental 
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standards  of  Catholic  faith.    "  Scripture,  Councils,  and  Fathers,'' 
and  those  auxiliary  tests  of  reason,  experience,  and  moral  sense, 
^vliich,  in  subordination  to  Scripture   and  the  teaching   of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  every  Christian,  as  responsible  for  the  enoowments 
of  a  heaven-instructed  soul,  is  bound  to  apply — these  tests  Mr. 
Ward  well  nigh  laughs  to  scorn.     Scripture,  indeed,    he   does 
acknowledge  to  be  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  soundness  of  a 
Church  is  to  be  judged ;  but  his  acknowledgment  is  little  more 
than  nominal :    we  cannot  clcariy  ascertain  what  precise  place 
and  function  he  assigns  to  it  \     To  Biblical  criticism  and  exege- 
tical  science  he  scarcely  allows  a  place;  of  the  comparison  of 
Scripture  with  Scripture  he  says  nothing,  nor  can  we  find  that 
he  allows  it  to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  in  matters  of  controversy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  he  rather  considers  the  sacred  volume  as  a 
book  for  the  furtherance  of  exercises  merely  contemplative  and 
devotional —as  the  field  wherein  the  religious  fancy  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, than  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
Christian  system;  that  infallible  voice  of  God,  which  actually 
calls  upon  the  reason  and  the  judgment,  no  less  than  the  con- 
science and  the  heart,  to  bestir  themselves,  and  to  take  their 
place  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  His  kingdom  within  us  and 
around  us,  and  which  bids  them  watch  with  the  utmost  jealouey, 
the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  ever  liable  to  sully  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  Faith  with  those  wide-spread   corruptioDS 
which  are  shown  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  be  the  destroyers 
not  only  of  communities,  but  of  Churches.     To  such  views  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  of  themselves  afford  an  d.  priori  apology  for  a 
lleformation  such  as  ours, Mr.  Ward  seems  altogether  insensible; 
and,  indeed,  we  look  in  vain  in  his  writings  for  any  indication  of 
a  mind  imbued  (like  that  of  the  distinguished  man  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  follow)  with  Holy  Scripture,  either  in  its  tone  or  in  its 
spirit. 

The  two  standards,  then,  to  wliich  Mr.  Ward  appeals,  are  such 
as  any  one  tolerably  versed  in  religious  controversy  must  at  once 
recognise  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  Dissent.     They  are 

'If  Mr.  Ward  had  paid  a  little  more  respect  to  the  common  laws  of  composition, 
he  would  not  have  hazarded  the  extraordinary  interpretation  of  the  XlXth  Article, 
which  he  hn.s  given  in  pages  100  and  101  (note).  He  understands  this  Article  to 
maintain,  not  that  the  Churrh  of  Rome  hath  erred,  but  that  certain  of  her  "concrete 
members  "  have  erred  ;  and  justifies  this  by  the  use  of  the  word  their.  He  does  not 
see  tliat  the  antecedents  of  this  word  were  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Antiocli,  and  Rome.  It  is  no  wonder  that  by  such  methods  of  interpretation  he  can 
make  the  meaning  of  the  Articles  nugatory.  But  by  the  same  method  of  interpre- 
tation he  might  construe  such  a  maxim  as  "  the  Scriptures  are  inspired/'  into  "  a 
certain  portion  of  the  Scripture  is  inspired."  In  fact,  he  has  opened  a  door  to  the 
must  latitudinarian  interpretation  of  Scripture.  But  grammar,  we  suppose,  most  not 
interfere  with  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 
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simply  these — conscience  and  sanctity.  Conscience  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  of  all  religious  truth.  What  conscience  really 
means  to  one  who  rejects  or  casts  into  shade  the  authority  of 
testimony,  of  Catholic  consent,  and  of  reason,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  It  must  resolve  itself  after  all,  as  in  the  case  of  dissen- 
ters, into  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the  will ;  the  suggestions  of  a 
diseased  or  ill-trained  fancy :  the  very  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment (if  judgment  is  not  too  solemn  a  term)  which  Mr.  Ward  so 
strongly  repudiates.  He  does,  however,  acknowledge,  that  con- 
science requires  a  guide,  and  that  guide  is  his  second  standard — 
the  authority  of  holy  men.  He  assumes  that  saints  cannot  err  in 
matters  of  faith ;  that  what  they  afiirm,  believe,  and  practise, 
must  be  true ;  that  they  are  the  legitimate  exponents  of  what  is 
Scriptural  and  Catholic.  So  that  he  grounds  his  whole  faith 
upon  this  assumption,  that  good  men  cannot  err ;  and  thus  bases 
Christian  truth  upon  human  testimony.  But  here  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that  the  choice  of  these  guides  of  conscience  must  be  made 
by  the  will  of  the  individual ;  so  that  private  judgment  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  system.  That  this  is  so,  is  quite  evident. 
Mr.  Ward  assumes  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  most  pure,  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  most  eminent  saints  are  found  in  her.  Nay, 
more  than  this ;  he  argues  the  Church  of  England  to  be  corrupt, 
because  he  thinks  that  she  has  possessed  no  holy  men,  or,  at  least, 
none  who  have  reached  his  standard  of  sanctity.  It  is  true,  that 
he  allows  some  reverence  to  such  servants  of  God  as  Andrewes 
and  Ken ;  but  these  are  perhaps  only  exceptions  that  prove  a  rule : 
and  that  he  could  find  but  few,  we  can  readily  believe,  for  we  ap- 
prehend he  has  taken  little  pains  to  search  for  them.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  hnpossible  to  reason  with  one  who  has  set  up 
such  an  arbitrary  standard.  In  vindicating  the  holy  men  of  our 
own  or  other  Churches,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  show  him  how  con- 
sonant their  lives  and  conversations  have  been  to  the  rule  of  God**s 
commandments  or  his  holy  word.  Mr.  Ward  has  a  certain  mea- 
sure fixed  in  his  own  mind,  certain  modes  of  action,  certain  habits 
of  thought  and  expression,  the  conformity  to  which  he  deems 
essential  to  the  character  of  real  sanctity.  Now  what  is  this  but 
Puritanism  in  another  form?  or  rather,  the  common  error  to 
which  all  distortions  of  Christianity  and  all  false  religion  have  been 
ever  prone  ?  It  is  true,  that  all  men  are  liable,  through  the  imper- 
fection of  human  judgment,  to  be  unduly  biassed  in  their  estimate 
of  individuals ;  still,  as  long  as  our  blessed  Lord'^s  criterion,  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,^  shall  be  applied  to  the  Church,  so 
long  will  the  truly  wise  and  good  admit  that  the  quality  of  sanctity 
may  justly  be  ascribed  to  those  who  show,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  lives,  tiiat  they  obey  Him  and  love  Him;  that  they  seek 
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through  Christ  their  individual  salvation,  and  the  good  of  his 
Church;  even  though  their  self-denial  may  not  have  taken  the 
form  of  asceticism,  celibacy,  or  voluntary  poverty ;  even  though 
their  devotions  may  have  been  clothed  in  calm  and  sober 
language ;  though  their  lot  may  have  been  cast  among  the  holy 
occupations  of  every  day  Ufc,  and  their  actions  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  romance  of  religion.  If  it  be  denied  that  such 
have  been  found  in  multitudes  both  in  the  highest  order  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Church,  and  in  all  ranks  of  our  conmiunion,  the 
ignorance  and  infatuation  of  those  who  can  make  such  a  denial 
are  alike  to  be  deplored.  If  the  existence  of  such  persons  be 
acknowledged,  but  the  designation  of  sanctity  be  denied  them, 
then  an  arbitrary  definition  is  affixed  to  the  term,  which  is  the 
mere  dictate  of  private  judgment.  But  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it 
must  be  by  all  reasonable  men,  that  both  in  England  and  in 
every  Church  of  Europe  and  the  world,  wherever  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  how  corrupted  a  form  soever  exists,  holy  persons  have 
been  found  in  every  age,  then  the  test  assumed  by  Mr.  Ward  must 
prove  altogether  nugatory.  For  it  is  plain,  that  between  the  holy 
mdividuals  of  different  Churches,  while  there  has  been  an  agree- 
ment in  the  fundamental  Catholic  verities,  there  has  been  at  the 
same  time  a  discordance  of  opinion  on  those  points  which  have 
formed  the  grounds  of  separation  from  visible  intercommunion ; 
as  one  side  or  another  must  be  wrong.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
holy  men  may  err ;  and,  therefore,  sanctity  is  in  itself  no  test  of 
absence  of  error.  We  grant  that  in  this  statement,  we  assume 
the  very  positions  which  Mr.  Ward  thinks  remain  to  be  proved. 
But  as  we  said  before,  our  purpose  is  not  to  argue  with  him,  but 
merely  to  point  out  the  evident  fact,  that  his  system  is  based,  not 
upon  a  Catholic,  but  a  dissenting,  or  as  he  would  call  it,  a  Protestant 
principle, — the  supreme  authority  of  the  individual  judgment  to 
decide  upon  the  most  subtle  and  recondite  principles  of  Christian 
faith  ana  polity. 

No  wonder  that,  following  such  guides,  he  has  imagined  it  an 
easy  matter  to  cast  down  barrier  after  barrier  which  separated 
him  from  Rome,  and  which  he  at  first  thought  were  impassable. 
Had  his  conscience  impelled  him  in  an  opposite  direction,  he 
would  have  found  it  equally  easy.  The  fact  however  is,  that  he 
had  no  real  barrier  to  oppose  his  progress.  Those  who  tread  the 
real  way,  the  via  media  of  the  Church,  will  have,  of  course,  hedges 
to  break  through,  gates  to  throw  down,  if  they  seek  to  divei^ 
either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  whether  they  incline  to  Popery 
or  to  Dissent.  But  when,  like  Mr.  Ward,  they  leave  this  middle 
way,  and  venture  upon  the  open  plain,  they  will  of  course  have  no 
such  difficulties  to  encounter.     They  will  approach  whatever  ob- 
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jects  attract  their  attention,  scorning  the  path  by  which  they  are 
usually  attained.  Mr.  Ward,  though  led  at  present  Romeward 
by  his  capricious  Guide,  cannot  hope  to  find  his  resting-place 
even  in  Rome.  At  any  moment  it  may  direct  him  to  rational- 
ism, or  to  utter  scepticism :  and  the  very  weapons  by  which  he 
now  combats  the  doctrines  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  may  before 
long  be  turned  against  the  principles  which  he  now  strenuously, 
and  we  admit  sincerely,  upnolds.  We  cheerfully  grant,  that  m 
many  instances  his  use  of  these  weapons  is  both  skilfully  and 
rightly  applied ;  but  then  the  quarter  towards  which  they  may 
hereafter  be  directed,  must  remam  at  the  option  of  his  self-con- 
stituted guide. 

It  is  plainly  a  mistake  to  assume  that  such  views  are  the  legi- 
timate consequences  of  Catholic  opinions,  properly  so  called.  Mr. 
Ward^s  course  has  been  to  vindicate  Roman  Catholic  views  upon 
ultra- Protestant  principles,  unconsciously  indeed  to  himself,  but 
evidently  to  the  by-stander.  He  has  been  attracted  in  his  erratic 
course  by  certain  powerful  influences  which  came  in  his  way, 
partly  of  a  High  Church,  partly  of  a  Romanist  nature  ;  but  these 
have  not  given  the  first  impulse,  nor  do  they  form  the  centre  of 
his  system.  We  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  means  of  form- 
inn^  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Ward,  except  by  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  his  book  and  his  former  reviews  ;  but  from  these  we 
should  collect,  that  his  mind  was  formed  in  anything  but  a  Catholic 
or  High  Church  school.  We  think  we  can  perceive  in  him  strong 
traces  of  his  early  habits  and  training,  from  the  evident  fami- 
liarity which  he  shows  with  certain  intellectual  and  moral  systems, 
now  abandoned  by  him,  but  on  which  he  dwells  with  a  minuteness 
and  particularity  very  usual  with  those  who,  though  freed  from  cer- 
tain early  prejudices,  retain  a  strong  impression  of  them  on  their 
mind.  Of  this  tendency  we  recollect  a  remarkable  instance  in 
the  case  of  Blanco  White,  who,  after  he  had  renounced  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  system,  was  wont  in  his  writings  to  dwell  upon  the 
ceremonial  and  minute  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  Church  with 
a  particularity  which  seemed  like  a  lingering  fondness  for  that 
which  his  reason  and  conscience  had  abandoned.  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Ward  continually  recurs  to  rationalistic  and  latitudinarian 
metaphysics,  for  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  combating  them,  but 
still  with  a  readiness  which  favours  the  presumption,  that  they 
had  occupied  a  larger  share  of  his  attention  than  the  pursuits 
which  are  commonly  considered  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a 
sound  theological  superstructure.  He  acknowledges  that  he  had 
no  connexion,  as  a  writer,  with  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times ; " 
and  we  strongly  suspect,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  his  work, 
that  he  has  taken  the  colouring  of  his  present  opinions^  not  from 
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the  earlier  tracts,  but  from  those  writings  of  later  date  alluded 
to  in  our  former  Numbers,  in  which  some  of  the  original  prin- 
ciples of  the  tracts  had  been  evidently  distorted  or  abandoned. 

In  fact,  the  perusal  of  this  book  confirms  us  in  the  conviction, 
both  that  the  statements  in  Mr.  Palmer^s  pamphlet,  to  which  Mr. 
Ward  professes  to  reply,  are  essentially  sound,  and  that  opinions 
now  called  Catholic,  so  far  from  deserving  the  name,  are  contra- 
dictory to  the  first  principles  of  catholicity.     Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  the  pain  which  this  book  has  given  us,  perhaps  it  niaj 
be  well  that  we  have  so  full  and  candid  an  avowal  of  the  dan- 
gerous principles  which  it  upholds,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  as 
a  means  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  those  ardent  persons  who 
have  trusted  rather  to  their  impulse  than  to  their  reason,  and 
have  mistaken  certain  circumstances  and  accidents  of  religious 
practice  and  worship  for  the  very  substance  of  Christianity.     We 
are  certainly  sensible  of  Mr.   Ward'^s  openness  and  honesty  in 
the  avowal  of  his  position  and  views.     He  has  disclosed  to  us  the 
foundation  of  his  opinions  (for  we  can  allow  what  he  would  call 
principles  no  higher  name)  ;  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  ideal 
structure  which  he  has  raised  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
England  is  based,  not  upon  a  rock,  but  on  the  sand.    And  he  has 
supplied  us  with  a  very  sufficient  proof,  that  men  do  not  advance 
towards  Rome  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of  catholicity,— but 
by  perverting  or  abandoning  them. 

This  consideration  is  one  which,  though  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  young  theologians,  is  too  commonly  dis- 
regarded. It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  any  principle,  true  in 
itself,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  must  lead  to  error.  The  course 
of  any  one  truth  must  lead  to  heaven,  if  it  proceed  in  a  right  line ; 
if  it  deflect  to  the  right  or  left,  it  loses  its  essence,  and  is  no 
longer  a  truth.  This  deflection  may  be  caused  either  by  the 
exclusive  pursuit  of  one  particular  principle,  to  the  neglect  of 
collateral  verities,  which  are  essential  towards  supporting  and 
keeping  it  straight,  or  else  by  the  exaggerated  fear  of  contact 
with  some  adjoining  error,  which  induces  an  abandonment  of  the 
middle  way.  Now  the  very  fact,  that  the  way  of  life,  the  via 
7nedi<x^  is  strait,  supposes  a  facility  of  divergence  on  one  side  or 
tlie  other.  We  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  case  in  morals,  in 
practical  religion :  the  same  must  hold  when  applied  to  the  course 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Her  course  is  ever  difficult,  because 
she  is  the  narrow  path  which  divides  opposite,  though  nearly 
adjacent,  errors.  And  hence,  not  only  the  proneness  of  members 
of  our  Cliurch  holding  extreme  views  to  fall  either  into  popery  or 
diasent,  but  the  tendency  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  deserted  it  to  imagine,  that  this  narrow  path  lies  within  the 
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territories  of  the  enemy.  And  even  those  who  have  not  deserted 
it  frequently  mistake  the  exterior  border  of  the  path  which  they 
have  chosen  for  the  centre,  and  consequently  regard  the  real  centre, 
which  they  ought  to  have  kept,  as  forbidden  ground*  They  thus 
place  themselves  within  the  sphere  of  some  strong  magnetic 
attraction,  which  eventually  induces  the  abandonment  of  some 
principle,  or  necessarily  weakens  its  influence. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  article  to  go  into 
anything  like  an  expansion  of  these  assertions.  This  much, 
however,  we  must  say,  that  the  unhappy  change  of  position  which 
certain  members  of  our  Church  have  of  late  adopted,  and  which 
we  observed  upon  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Newman^'s  Sermons,  is  to 
be  attributed,  not  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  principles  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  but  to  some  essential  change  in  the 
definition  of  the  principles  themselves.  Thus  universality,  an 
acknowledged  test  of  Christian  verity,  is  often  so  expounded,  as 
to  Umit  it  to  one  particular  age  of  the  Church,  even  of  cor- 
rupt and  modem  times.  The  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  is  indeed 
recognised ;  but  its  functions  are  nullified,  circumscribed,  or 
misapplied.  The  reverence  for  authority  is  sometimes  interpreted 
as  synonymous  with  the  submission  to  the  decree  of  one  indi- 
vidual, or  of  one  particular  branch  of  the  Church.  The  dogmas  of 
particular  synods  are  confounded  with  the  testimony  of  general 
councils.  And  the  authority  of  the  Church,  again,  is  often 
represented  as  a  principle  co-ordinate  with  that  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  of  the  Founders  of  the  Church.  And  the  ground  of  appeal 
to  the  Fathers  is  changed  from  the  legitimate  one  of  seeking 
their  combined  attestation  to  Christian  verity,  as  links  of  one 
great  catena,  to  that  of  ascertaining  their  decrees  as  individual 
and  infallible  authorities. 

It  must  be  fairly  admitted,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Ward's  tem- 
perament and  habits  of  thought  approaches  the  consideration  of 
theological  questions  under  considerable  disadvantages,  when  the 
principles  of  Catholic  belief  have  been  presented  to  his  view  in 
such  false  and  distorted  proportions,  otill  he  is  by  no  means 
absolved  by  the  untowardness  of  his  position,  from  the  grievous 
charges  to  which  he  is  unquestionably  open.  Whatever  may  be 
the  mistaken  axioms  upon  which  he  has  founded  his  peculiar 
system,  it  Uttle  became  one  so  inexperienced  and  ill-informed,  to 
dictate  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  teacher,  when  he  was 
obviously  but  a  learner.  We  cannot  believe  that  he  has  even 
contemplated  with  temper  or  with  fixed  attention  the  position,  the 
structure,  the  real  influence  of  that  Church  which  he  declares  to 
be  corrupt,  uncatholic,  and  spiritually  dead. 

His  views  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  require 
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only  to  be  stated  in  order  to  show  his  animus.  He  declares  that 
that  step  was  unjustifiable.  He  holds  that  no  local  Church  has  a 
right  to  break  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  universal. 
He  seems  to  imply  that  separation  from  another  portion  of 
the  Western  Church  is  the  same  as  separation  from  tne  Church 
Catholic  :  the  deduction  must  be,  that  the  Eastern  Churches  are 
schismatical.  He  even  holds  that  no  local  Church  has  a  right  to 
any  independence ;  any  liberty  to  make  a  reformation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Divine  worship  and  discipline ;  not  even  though 
such  reformation  may  be  a  recurrence  to  Catholic  practice,  or  to 
the  direct  injunction  of  Holy  Scripturce  :  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  ancient  Liturgies,  which,  agreeing  in  essentials,  differ  widely 
in  particulars,  as  half  an  hour  s  inspection  of  Assemani  or  Be- 
naudot  might  have  shown  him ;  in  the  face  of  authorities,  accu- 
mulated by  Laud,  and  Jjramhall,  and  Barrow,  which  attest  this 
liberty,  exercised  from  the  earliest  time  by  provincial  Churches. 
He  virtually  maintains,  that  the  subjection  of  Britain  to  the  Bomaa 
Patriarchate  (an  assumption  amply  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of 
our  history)  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Church  itself;  and  that  the  assumed  earthly  head  has  a  right  to 
restrain  the  Churches  under  his  dominion  from  complying  with 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  such  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  cup  to  the  Laity,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue 
in  public  prayer,  and  the  worship  of  God  alone.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  Church  of  England  divorced  herself  from  the 
communion  of  Christendom  ;  an  assumption  so  notoriously  false, 
that  to  enlarge  upon  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

But  in  his  whole  estimate  of  the  English  Reformation  there  is 
most  evidently,  that  sad  confusion  of  circumstantials  with  essen- 
tials, of  things  indifferent  with  those  of  highest  moment,  which 
forms  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  our  time.  On  the  ground 
of  unity,  the  view  taken  by  minds  of  this  class  is  most  in- 
adeauate.  They  substitute  an  artificial,  temporary,  territorial, 
mecnanical  bond,  a  consentient  unity  in  error  with  a  poriion 
of  the  Church,  for  that  enlarged  and  true  unity  claimed  by 
the  Church  of  England,  which  holding  that  the  Church  be- 
longs to  no  one  time  or  age,  seeks  an  agreement  with  those 
ages  and  those  communities  of  whatever  time,  who  hold  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  common  to  every  age  of  the  Churches 
existence,  and  which  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  Qod.  And 
this  premised,  let  us  examine  his  estimate  of  the  grounds  of  our 
Keformation.  Here  he  pretermits  altogether  those  vital  corrup- 
tions which  are  opposed  to  Scriptural  and  Divine  truth :  and  that 
mutilation  of  the  chief  ordinance  of  Christ's  Church,  and  abuse 
in  public  services,  already  alluded  to.     He  is  silent  as  to  the 
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sale  of  indulgences,  that  traffic  with  the  souls  of  men  which 
was  a  direct  emanation  from  the  court  of  Home  ;  and  the  many 
collateral  oppressions  of  that  usurped  tyranny,  under  which  the 
Church  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  had  so  long  groaned. 
These,  it  is  presumed,  are  matters  of  too  subordinate  moment 
even  to  be  mentioned :  and  we  confess  we  could  not  read 
without  astonishment  the  palliating  notice  of  the  Papal  op- 
pressions which  is  given  in  a  note  (p.  45),  implying  that  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  somewhat  vexatious  interference 
with  an  ecclesiastical  court !  He  reiterates  the  often-re- 
futed statement,  that  the  secular  spoliation  of  the  monasteries 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  Church. 
The  former  was  an  accidental  circumstance  of  the  times,  and 
originated  from  one  who,  at  the  very  time,  was  opposed  to  any 
real  reformation  in  doctrine.  Denying  to  the  fathers  of  our 
reformation  any  Catholic  principles,  he  will  not  concede  to  them 
even  so  much  indulgence  as  to  tne  promoters  of  the  less  catholic 
movement  on  the  continent ;  and  he  expressly  condemns  the 
principles  on  which  they  acted,  as  if  mere  self-will,  insular  pride, 
and  impatience  of  subjection,  were  their  actuating  principles. 
It  is  strange  that,  with  Mr.  Ward'^s  vehement  mamtenance  of 
the  claims  of  conscience,  he  can  have  overlooked  the  notorious  fact, 
that  it  was  the  conscience  of  the  English  nation,  long  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  of  Bome,  long  exclaiming  against  its  spiritual 
despotism,  and  now  awakened  to  a  full  conviction  of  its  unscrip- 
tural  character,  that  was  the  real  cause  which  induced  the  restora- 
tion of  the  primitive  faith  amongst  us ;  that  the  learning  and  piety 
of  England,  long  before  the  time  of  Cranmer  and  of  Bidley,  had 
instinctively  felt  the  need  of  some  redress ;  and  that  the  appeal  to 
Scripture,  to  fathers,  and  to  councils,  now  facilitated  by  the  art 
of  printing  and  the  revival  of  letters,  confirmed  the  conviction 
that  the  tenets  of  modern  Bome  were  unauthorized  additions  to 
the  primitive  faith,  and  that  her  usurped  authority  had  a  tendency 
to  stifle  the  Catholic  principles  which  still  remained.  To  Mr. 
Ward  we  know  any  such  arguments  will  be  vain.  To  one  who 
considers  it  almost  absurd  to  consult  the  fathers,  or  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  or  elicit- 
ing pure  Christian  doctrine  from  them,  we  know  how  vain  it  is 
to  urge  that  sober  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity  which  has  been 
recognised  in  all  a^es.  But,  as  we  trust,  that  such  a  strange 
constitution  of  mind  may  not  be  very  common,  we  would  submit 
his  assertions  to  the  common  sense  and  candour  of  English 
Churchmen,  in  earnest  hopes,  that  our  ancient  weapons  of  self- 
defence  may  be  henceforth  more  diligently  and  faithfully  applied. 
He  repudiates  the  appeal  of  the  Church  of  England  to  anti- 
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Juity ;  urging,  that  she  fails  in  establishing  her  claim,  from  the 
esuetude  of  certain  ceremonies  and  usages  which  were  once  uni- 
versal. Connected  with  this,  he  makes  a  strange  assertion,  that 
the  Liturgy  (i.  e,  the  Mass  or  Communion  Service)  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  from  which  the  Church  of  England  has  departed,  is 
identical  with  that  which  was  once  used  througfiout  the  whole 
world !  Whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  our  present  Gsmmunion-office 
does  not  differ  more  from  that  of  Rome  than  the  various  Liturgies 
still  preserved  do  from  one  another.  But  he  plainly  avows  his 
ignorance  of  liturdcal  lore.  He  fortifies  his  objections  to  our 
Confirmation  Service,  by  reference  to  the  assertions  of  a  friend, 
learned  in  liturgical  matters,  who  has  assured  him,  that  in  all 
the  ancient  rituals,  Confirmation  was  administered  to  infants. 
The  coolness  with  which  he  brings  forward  this  armiment,  almost 
looks  hke  irony,  after  the  manner  of  Swift.  So  his  learned  friend^s 
testimony  is  to  weigh  against  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land !  It  is  needless,  we  hope,  to  remind  him,  or  perhaps  to  in- 
form him,  that  the  time  of  Confirmation  has  been  a  matter  avow- 
edly left  to  the  discretion  of  each  particular  Church;  even 
granting  the  general  usage  of  antiquity  in  the  East  to  be  what  he 
states,  yet  in  the  West,  as  appears  from  Assemani  and  various 
local  rituals,  the  practice  varied  considerably.  So  that  the  Church 
of  England,  in  this  respect,  has  merely  used  the  liberty  common 
to  every  provincial  Church,  of  using  her  discretion  upon  a  matter 
of  order,  not  of  Catholic  obligation.  The  performance  of  the  rite 
is  of  apostolic  obligation,  not  so  the  time  and  manner  of  its  admi- 
nistration. As  to  the  other  points,  chrism,  and  the  prayers  for 
the  dead,  we  confess  we  do  not  envy  the  constitution  of  that  mind 
which  will  insist  on  the  retention  of  these  subordinate  particulars, 
(which  no  one  ever  yet  has  been  able  to  prove  apostolic,)  and  yet 
will  concede  the  mutilation  of  Christ^s  chief  ordinance,  and  the 
direct  worship  of  the  Virgin.  To  omit  the  prayers  alluded  to, 
was  plainly  the  privilege  of  our  Church,  when  she  had  found  by 
long  experience  that  the  practice,  though  in  itself  very  ancient, 
contained  the  seeds  of  obvious  evil. 

We  must  pass  over  several  particulars  which,  it  will  be  obvious 
to  the  readers  of  his  book,  are  open  to  censure.  But  a  few  re- 
marks remain  to  be  made  upon  his  estimate  of  our  Liturgy.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  looseness  of  his  assertion,  that  it  is  a  compila- 
tion from  the  Breviary,  (for  this  applies  merely  to  the  order  for 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,)  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  has  no 
distinct  or  digested  conception  of  the  system  of  our  Common 
Prayer.  He  forgets  that,  for  its  matter,  it  is  indebted  to  other 
sources  besides  the  Breviary,  and  that  in  its  arrangement  it  ex- 
hibits a  moral  beauty  and  excellence  which  no  mere  compiler  could 
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ever  have  attuned.  We  doubt  whether  he  has  ever  studied  the 
structure  of  one  of  our  services.  But  this  is  a  defect  common  to 
the  age.  It  is  held  almost  as  an  axiom  by  many,  that  the  anatomy 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  an  almost  impious  task ;  and  those  who  so 
thmk  of  sacred  criticism,  will  not  be  very  much  disposed  to 
examine  with  any  care  our  public  services.  It  is  lamentable  that 
there  should  be  such  a  prevalent  neglect  of  studies,  which,  if 
reverentially  pursued,  would  have  the  effect  of  sanctifying  the 
taste  and  t&e>dgment,  of  improving  the  heart,  of  adding  at  once 
fervency  and  strength  to  the  private  devotion  of  the  faiuiful,  and 
of  promoting  God'^s  reasonable  service. 

but  any  such  studies  or  train  of  thought  must  be  foreign  to 
one  who  can  really  recommend  and  relish  such  devotional  effii- 
sions  as  Mr.  Ward  has  quoted  from  the  works  of  certain  Bo- 
man  Catholic  pietists  in  his  55  Hh  and  555th  pages.  We  would 
appeal  to  any  unbiassed  reader  (we  dare  not  quote  expressions 
from  which  our  feelings  recoil),  whether  in  the  spirit  or  expres- 
sion of  these  fanatical  ejaculations  there  is  any  thing  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Psalms,  or  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church !  We  cannot  do  the  eminent  pietists  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (with  those  writings  high  Churchmen  have  been  long  fami- 
liar,) the  injustice  of  classing  their  works  with  specimens  such  as 
these,  which  resemble,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  phrases  and 
conception,  their  carnal  and  sesthetical  expressions,  the  wildest 
ranting  of  the  Puritans.  And  these  precious  samples,  which 
Mr.  Ward  dares  to  recommend  to  the  members  of  tnat  Church 
who  have  for  an  heritage  the  vernacular  use  of  the  Psalms,  who 
are  possessed  of  the  devotions  of  Andrewes,  Ken,  Cosin,  Taylor, 
and  in  modem  time  of  Eeble  (a  worthy  associate  of  these  eminent 
saints), — ^these  contain  the  most  avowed  recognition  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  : — the  worship^  we  must  maintain,  in  spite  of 
the  subtle  distinction  between  dmia  and  latria^  which  Mr.  Ward 
evidently  favours,  a  distinction  which  we  allow  may  be  a  palliative 
to  pious  members  of  the  Roman  communion,  but  which  those 
who  have  learned  the  awful  denunciation  of  Holy  Scripture 
against  any  creature  worship,  must  feel  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  And  here  (we  are  really  unwilling  to  dwell 
upon  a  topic  at  once  so  painful  and  so  notorious)  it  does  seem 
wonderful  and  mysterious  that  any  member  of  our  Church  should 
have  so  completely  shut  his  eyes  to  this  plague-spot  of  modem 
popery, — should  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  Virgin  is 
practically  placed  in  the  position  of  a  Deity :  and  that  this  view,  so 
far  from  being  discouraged,  has  been  fostered  by  the  authorized 
formulary  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  the  breviary  itself;  and  has  been 
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carried  to  its  height  by  the  avowed  practice  of  modem  times,  and 
of  countries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Ward,  in  reiterating  against  his  mother  Church  the  often 
repeated  charge  of  pride  and  exclusiveness,  seems  to  forget,  that 
while  her  conscience  forbids  her  from  complying  with  the  sinful 
terms  of  communion  which  other  Churches  require,  she  has  yet, 
in  the  persons  of  her  most  eminent  divines,  of  all  a^es  since  the 
Reformation  (we  may  add  in  the  persons  of  her  bestrinformed  and 
most  eminent  laity  also),  gladly  availed  herself  of  the  works  of 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  whether  devotional  or  theological,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  Catholic.  The  innumerable  translations  and  editions 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  to  mention  no  other,  even  in  the  coldest  age 
of  our  Church,  fully  attest  this :  some  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Gallican  Church  are  acknowledged  as  models  of  true  unction  and 
piety :  who  has  not  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  labours  of 
the  Benedictine  fathers,  of  the  compilers  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  revival  of  bibli- 
cal learning),  and  of  that  eminent  scholar  of  our  time,  the  vene- 
rable Cardinal  Maio  I  Have  the  claims  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  ever  been  disputed  by  the  true  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
And  when  they  speak  of  the  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  they  actuated  by  pride,  by  the  complacent  reflection 
that  our  spiritual  state  affords  a  favourable  contrast  with  hers ! 
Is  it  not  rather  from  a  solemn  conviction,  that  great  as  are  our 
practical  corruptions,  the  re-admiasion  of  those  errors  which  three 
nundred  years  ago  we  repudiated,  would  add  tenfold  to  our  cala- 
mities, would  invoke  the  malediction  of  Him  whose  teaching  we 
should,  by  such  admission,  openly  resist ;  from  a  persuasion  that 
evil  as  is  our  state,  (and  what  honest  Churchman,  of  whatever 
party,  does  not  confess  it  so  to  be?)  the  evil  arises,  not  as 
the  consequence  of  our  spiritual  system,  but  from  an  abuse 
of  its  provisions^  our  neglect  of  its  sufiicient  means;  whereas 
the  evils  of  Popery  are  engendered  by  its  very  system?  And 
does  Mr.  Ward  really  suppose  that  we  have  been  so  very 
hasty  and  prejudiced  in  our  opinion,  as  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Romish  corruption  from  the  casual  reports  of  one  or  two  tra- 
vellers, and  not  from  the  repeated  consistent  testimony  of  those 
who  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  continental  manners — from  the  testimony  of  the  popular 
literature  of  those  countries  themselves  ;  nay,  from  every  source 
which  the  strictest  tribunal  of  opinion  could  require  as  necessary 
for  evidence  the  most  redundant?  And  yet  he  thinks  to  over- 
throw all  this  by  two  or  three  letters  appended  to  his  book,  which 
prove  nothing ;  certain  inconclusive  facts  familiar  to  every  indivi- 
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dual  who  in  this  locomotive  age  has  joined  the  thousands  who 
yearly  inundate  the  continent.  It  is  not  by  alleging  the  hospi- 
tality of  foreign  bishops,  the  fervency  of  congregations,  the  gran- 
deur of  processions  and  ceremonies,  that  the  Catholic  truth  can 
be  assailed — that  the  integrity  of  the  Church  of  England  can  in 
anywise  be  impaired. 

JBut  we  must  draw  our  observations  to  a  close.  We  cannot  at 
present  enter  into  the  comprehensive  topics  to  which  Mr.  Ward 
mvites  us :  his  construction  of  an  ideal  Church,  the  "  faultless 
monster  that  the  world  ne^er  saw,**^  his  definition  of  new  tests  of 
catholicity ;  his  new  definitions  of  heresy  (by  such  an  appellation 
he  is  pleased  to  designate  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification) ; 
his  analysis  of  the  practical  system  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
(an  ideal  analysis^  we  beg  to  assure  him;)  or  the  many  episodes 
which  have  swelled  his  pamphlet  to  a  volume.  Since  he  scorns 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  of  course  will  hardly 
take  advice  from  us:  but  if  he  would  listen,  he  might  be  in- 
formed, that  one  great  work  has  yet  to  be  put  in  execution, — ^the 
ruling  of  his  own  spirit.  Well  might  it  be  for  him,  if  he  could 
be  brought  to  see,  that  his  indulgence  in  idealism  has  made  him 
confound  his  conscience  with  his  feelings,  and  has  induced  him  to 
utter  words  which  may  have  the  effect  on  weak  minds  and 
undisciplined  imagination,  in  estranging  them,  not  from  the  Church 
of  England  only,  but  possibly  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  From 
many  an  unlettered  peasant  of  our  Church  (we  speak  from 
experience,  which  he  evidently  does  not  possess)  he  might  learn 
lessons  of  true  wisdom,  sober  piety,  and  devotion  really  Catho- 
lic, which  would  restrain  his  presumption,  and  make  him  feel  the 
awfulness  of  the  topics  which  he  has  undertaken  to  handle,  the 
holiness  of  that  sanctuary  which  has  been  to  millions  of  true  wor- 
shippers, not  the  ideal  but  the  reality,  of  a  Cihurch,  the  habitation 
of  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d. 
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&c.        Literary  Intelligence. 


I. — Five  Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Wilderness,  By  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D,^  Christian  Advocate^  ^e. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton.     London :  Rivingtons. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Dr.  MilFs  writings,  well  knows 
that  thought,  learning,  and  ability,  of  the  very  highest  kind,  are 
their  characteristics ;  but  they  will  only  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  either  impressed  with  the  vital  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  objective  in  religion,  or  are,  at  least,  free  from  all  tendency  to 
the  opposite  principle.  To  no  writer  in  the  present  day  is  the 
Church  more  indebted  than  to  Dr.  Mill,  for  a  defence  of  the 
great  revealed  truths  on  which  Christianity  is  based,  and  for 
urging  the  necessity  of  belief  in  them  in  order  to  salvation.  The 
series  of  discourses  now  before  us,  was  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  Lent,  1844;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
they  attracted  the  attention  which  is  so  amply  due  to  their  inte- 
rest and  their  excellence.  Dr.  Mill  has  taken  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord  in  the  wilderness  as  the  very  appropriate  subject  of  his 
discourses  ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  considers  the  definiteness  of 
Christian  faith ;  while  in  the  second,  the  inquiry  into  that  consti- 
tution of  humanity  in  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  whereby  He  be- 
came a  possible  subject  of  temptation,  moral  trial,  and  discipline ; 
and,  in  the  remaining  three  discourses,  the  temptations  of  sensual 
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distrust,  of  worldly  ambition,  and  of  spiritual  presumption,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Satan  s  temptations  of  our  Lord,  are  treated  of.  We 
shaJl  select  one  or  two  passages  from  the  first  and  last  of  these 
invaluable  sermons. 

'*  In  comparing  the  system  of  Ancient  Christianity  with  that  which 
has,  in  the  latest  period,  become  prevalent  among  us,  no  point  of  con- 
trast is  more  prominently  conspicuous  than  this, — that  in  the  one,  the 
chief  attention  is  directed  to  the  objects  of  faith — in  the  other,  to  faith 
itself.  Almighty  God,  in  the  mysterious  unity  of  whose  essence  is 
comprised  from  eternity  his  only-begotten  Son  and  Spirit,  each  person- 
ally distinct  from  the  Father,  but  co-eternal  and  co-equal  in  Deity ; 
that  eternal  Son  made  flesh,  and  in  one  undivided  person  holding 
entire  and  unmixed  both  the  divinity  in  which  He  was,  and  ever  is, 
with  the  Father,  and  the  humanity  in  which  He  suffered,  and  was 
tempted,  and  died,  and  revived,  for  our  salvation ;  these  leading  truths 
occupied,  with  their  own  proper  gravity  and  sublimity,  the  minds  of 
those  who  planted  the  cross  of  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  Gentilism.  .  .  • 
But  amongst  us,  I  mean  in  the  system  most  recently  dominant,  rarely, 
indeed,  are  these  matters  so  presented,  as  demanding,  by  virtue  of  their 
objective  truth  alone,  the  interior  assent  and  the  oral  confession  of  the 
Christian  ;  when  the  mysteries  of  redemption  are  set  forth,  we  hear 
much  more  of  the  actings  of  the  mind  respecting  them,  than  of  the 
divine  matters  themselves,  by  which  these  should  be  spontaneously 
prompted  and  evoked.  The  differences  and  controversies  that  arise  in 
these  latter  times,  turn  not  upon  those  high  truths,  but  on  the  mode  or 
order  in  which  the  individual  mind  should  savingly  apprehend  them  .  • . 
It  is  not  meant  to  assert,  that  all  reference  to  objects  of  faith  is  set 
aside  by  the  present  popular  teaching,  any  more  than  it  is  intended  on 
the  other  side  to  represent  the  Church  of  old  as  incognizant  of  subjec- 
tive matters  in  its  divinity.  .  .  .  Still,  that  the  two  systems  are  thus 
contrasted  in  method  and  spirit,  is  undeniable ;  the  contrast,  far  from 
being  denied,  is  set  forth  as  matter  of  gratulation  or  glorying.  .  .  To 
adopt  a  language  more  familiar  to  our  ears,  it  is  judged  a  happy  ex- 
change to  leave  the  discussion  of  creeds^  of  terms  that  convey  no  ade- 
quate meaning  to  our  minds,  but  suggest  only  the  ideas  of  scholastic 
subtilty  and  misty  bootless  contention,  for  a  field  of  thought  with 
which  we  are  far  more  conversant, — the  analysis  of  our  sentiments 
towards  objects  of  eternal  interest,  and  the  study  of  the  internal  prin- 
ciples of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity." — pp.  1  — 4. 

We  lament  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  refer  generally  to 
Dr.  Mill's  excellent  remarks  on  the  creeds  (pp.  16 — 23);  his 
brief  and  masterly  refutation  of  various  heresies  concerning  the 
divinity  and  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  including  the  gross 
and  shocking  blasphemies  of  Irving  (pp.  27 — 34)  ;  his  proofs  of 
the  tentability  of  the  Son  of  God  (pp.  34,  &;c.)  ;  and  the  valuable 
remarks  (pp.  131 — 135)  on  the  appearance  of  hwrnUity  in  the 
theory  *'*'  wnich  makes  the  characteristic  of  saving  faith,  as  such, 
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to  be  not  obedience  but  bare  reliance.''^  We  have  only  space  for 
a  short  extract  in  reference  to  the  latter  subject. 

"  There  would  be  truth  in  this  [notion],  if  men  were  not  so  consti- 
tuted as  never  to  be  proud  of  anything  except  their  own  deserts,  real  or 
supposed.  But  when  the  contrary  is  so  plain  and  palpable  from  uni- 
versal experience,  that  favour  is  just  as  much  an  object  of  elation  as 
meritt  the  thinness  of  this  disguise  is  indeed  manifest  .  .  •  When 
St.  Paul  addresses  the  Gentiles,  whom  the  mere  free  grace  of  God  had 
admitted  into  the  Church,  instead  of  the  once  chosen  people  of  Israel, 
he  bids  them  '  not  to  be  high-minded.'  Here,  what  is  the  bigh-minded- 
ness  guarded  against  ?  Clearly  not  a  notion  of  inherent  goodness  or 
desert,  but  simply  and  solely  a  confidence  in  the  favour  of  God,  as 
absolutely  indefectible,"  &c. — pp.  132,  133. 

A  body  of  very  learned  notes  convey  much  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  various  errors  noticed  in  the  discourses. 

II. — German  Protestantism,  and  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment  in 
the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  By  Edward  H.  Dewab, 
M,A.,  Chaplain  to  the  British  Residents  at  Hamburg.  Oxford  : 
J.  H.  Parker.    London :  Bivingtons. 

We  do  not,  at  this  moment,  know  where  we  could  lay  our  hands 
on  any  more  carefully-executed  and  compendious  history  of  the 
various  phases  of  German  theology,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
present  day,  than  in  this  interesting  and  unpretending  volume. 
The  subjects  on  which  it  treats  are,  "  Catholicity  and  Rationalism 
— Luther — the  Contemporaries  and  immediate  followers  of  Luther 
— Early  Controversies  among  Lutheran  Theologians — Syncretism 
and  Pietism — The  Philosophy  of  Wolff,  and  its  influence  upon 
German  Theology — The  doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — The  Canon  of  Scripture — State  of  Theology  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — The  Philosophy  of 
Kant — Developments  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy — Fichte  and 
Jacobi — Pantheism — The  Philosophy  of  Schelling — The  Philo- 
sophy of  Hegel,  and  the  present  state  of  German  Theology- — 
New-Hegelism,  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer — Practical  Re- 
ligion.''** On  all  these  interesting  topics,  the  reader  will  find 
copious  and  accurate  details  in  Mr.  Dewar^'s  work,  with  references 
to  all  the  most  important  works  of  German  theologians,  bringing 
the  whole  history  down  to  the  most  recent  period. 

III. — The  Object,  Importance,  and  Antiquity  of  the  Bite  of  Conse- 
cration of  Churches,     By  E.  C.  Harington,  Incumbent  of 
St.  David's,  Exeter,     London  :  Rivingtons.     Exeter :  Hanna- 
ford. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public 
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by  his  "  Brief  Notes  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;^  and  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  volume  now  before  us,  as  a 
learned,  useful,  and  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates.  It  may  be,  that  some  of  the  authorities  cited  are  not  to 
be  much  depended  upon ;  e,  g.  we  cannot,  on  the  authority  of 
MetaphrasteSy  believe  that  churches  were  consecrated  by  Popes 
Felix  and  Marcellinus,  in  the  third  century ;  and  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  Philipot — that  churches  in  primi- 
tive times  '^  were  generally  built  in  an  oval  figure,  or  like  some  of 
our  ships,^^  and  that  the  bishop'^s  seat  was  placed  ''  in  the  midst,^ 
amongst  "  ihe  pews^""  (p.  85) — would  not  have  had  much  weight 
after  the  accurate  and  elaborate  accounts  of  Beveridge  and  Bing- 
ham ;  but  a  well-informed  reader  will  judge  for  himself  in  such 
matters ;  and  he  will  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Harington  for  bring- 
ing together  so  great  a  mass  of  valuable  information.  The 
Appendix  contains  copies  of  the  various  forms  of  consecrating 
churches,  sacred  vessels,  and  cemeteries,  which  have  been  used 
by  bishops  in  England  since  the  Reformation. 

IV. — Sermons.  By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  AT.-^.,  Chaplain  to 
H,  B.  H.  Prince  Albert^  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  London : 
Bums. 

In  addition  to  the'  interest  which  necessarily  attaches  to  any 
discourses  by  so  celebrated  a  preacher  as  Archdeacon  Wilberforce, 
there  is  one  peculiar  to  these  sermons,  all  of  which  have  been 
preached  on  various  occasions  before  our  youthful  Sovereign ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  there  will  be  a  general  feeling,  on  their 
perusal,  that  their  high  truths  and  solemn  exhortations  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  most  profound  and  salutary  impressions  on  the 
hearts  of  ail  who  heard  them.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  such 
varied  accomplishments  and  powers  as  those  which  manifest 
themselves  in  these  discourses,  are  found  in  combination  with 
such  soundness  of  doctrine  and  depth  of  spirituality.  The  Ser- 
mons are  on  The  Holy  Trinity — The  Barrenness  of  all  things 
unless  received  in  Christ — The  Sons  of  God — The  Kingdom 
which  Cometh  not  with  observation — Time  —  Personality,  an 
awful  gift — The  Evil  Spirits — The  Holy  Angels — Prayer,  &c. 
We  Imve  been  particularly  struck  with  Sermon  I.,  on  The 
Trinity — Sermon  VI.  Personality,  an  awful  gift — Sermons  VIII. 
on  the  Holy  Angels;  XV.  on  Stillness  in  God;  and  XVII. 
on  Balaam.  The  followng  passage  is  from  Sermon  I.,  following 
a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

"  It  is  especially  for  the  declaring  and  keeping  ever  before  us  this  great 
mystery,  that  this  Sunday  is  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  year.  Nor 
can  we  donbt  that  the  right  holding  of  this  mystery  must  be  of  the 
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greatest  moment  to  each  one  of  us.  For  as  God  bas  been  pleased  to 
reveal  it  to  us,  we  may  sorely  gather,  that  to  know  it  ia  needful  for  our 
due  knowledge  of  Him  ;  and  in  knowing  God  is  the  true  and  only  real 
happiness  of  every  soul  which  He  has  made.  '  Acquaint  thyself  with 
God,  and  be  at  peace  :'  this  is  the  law  of  the  creature's  happiness.  For 
there  are  deep  wants  in  our  nature,  which  none  but  He  can  satisfy. 
Every  part  of  ourselves  bears  its  witness  to  this.  That  sense  of  awful- 
ness,  of  weakness  unutterable,  which  weighs  down  the  very  spirit  of 
every  one  who  dares  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  life ;  this  bears  witness 
of  this  need  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  For  this  weakness  even  drires 
us  to  lean  upon  God.  How  do  we  long,  at  such  a  time,  like  a  timid 
child  in  the  lonely  darkness,  for  some  one  on  whom  to  lean,  in  the 
trembling  consciousness  of  our  fearfully-mysterious  life.  And  what  is 
this  but  the  witness  of  our  soul,  that  there  are  wants  within  us  which 
God,  and  God  alone,  can  satisfy  ?  .  .  .  And  this  is  true  in  like  manner 
of  every  other  deep  want  of  our  nature.'' — pp.  6 — 8. 

Hence  it  is  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  the  mystery  of  His 
own  Being. 

*'  In  part  we  may  even  see  this.  For  how  greatly  does  this  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  aid  the  humble  believer  in  acquainting  himself  with  God. 
He  feels,  it  may  be,  these  wants  and  cravings  of  his  soul.  He  knows 
that  the  infinite  God,  his  Creator,  his  Father,  that  He  only  can  satisfy 
them.  But  how  can  mortal  man  attain  unto  Him  ?  '  Can  he  by  search- 
ing find  out  God  ? '  So  his  spirit  asked  in  its  perplexity  ;  he  feels  the 
distance  of  the  creature  from  the  Creator,  the  infinite  distance  of  the 
sinner  from  the  God  of  holiness ;  and  then,  even  then,  there  stands 
beside  him  One  like  himself — One  clothed  with  mortality  :  His  brow 
is  scarred  with  the  crown  of  earthly  suffering ;  His  hands  are  pierced ; 
He  is  very  man.  In  the  true  sacrament  of  suffering,  in  the  binding 
fellowship  of  pain  and  suffering.  He  is  man  ;  He  came  nigh  unto  us ; 
and  yet  He  is  God,**  &c. — pp.  9,  10. 

The  following  passage  on  the  duty  of  stillness  in  God,  and 
waiting  on  Him,  will,  we  are  sure,  impart  to  others  some  of  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  derived  from  it : — 

*'  As  this  is  the  secret  of  peace  for  this  world,  so  is  it  for  that  deeper 
life  of  the  Spirit  which  we  are  leading.  There  is  an  unspeakable  bless- 
edness in  knowing  that  we  are  in  His  hands.  .  .  .  There  is  a  true  rest 
in  resigning  ourselves  to  be  taught ;  in  yielding  ourselves  to  the  lead- 
ing of  His  Spirit ;  in  coming  to  prayer,  and  to  worship,  and  to  holy 
communion,  and  to  all  the  daily  duties  of  our  station,  not  as  if,  through 
these  things,  we  were  to  work  ourselves  up  to  great  attainments,  but  as 
that  course  in  which  He  for  Christ's  sake  will  meet  us,  and  work  upon 
us,  and  lift  us  up,  even  to  Himself.  And  in  such  a  faithful  quietness 
there  is  this  further  blessing,  that  in  it  we  do  become  transformed,  and 
bear  God's  impress.     The  still  waters  are  those  which  reflect  in  an 
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unbroken  image  the  clear  face  of  the  heaven  above  them :  if  you  do  but 
trouble  those  waters,  the  image  is  broken  ;  if  you  stir  them  greatly,  it 
is  gone :  and  to  bear  His  image,  we,  too,  must  be  still.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  in  this  stillness  is  the  secret  of  spiritual  growth — of  a  true 
progress  in  the  things  of  God.  All  self-development  is  the  opposite 
of  true  growth  ;  all  restlessness  of  mind  must  check  and  interrupt  it. 
Yea,  and  all  growth  is  silent.  It  is  not  in  the  lordly  storm,  or  in  the 
overmastering  hurricane  that  Nature  puts  forth  her  powers  of  growth 
and  increase.  It  is  amidst  the  drenching  dews,  in  the  still  dawning  of 
the  spring-time,  that  the  leaf  unfolds  itself,  and  the  tender  shoot  steals 
upwards.  And  these  works  of  nature  are  all  symbols  of  the  inner 
growth.  In  times  of  quietness  the  heart  unfolds  itself  before  God.  If 
you  would  grow  in  grace,  enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  to  thy  door 
upon  the  world ;  upon  that  world  which  gets  the  closest  to  thee,  and 
haunts  thee  so  familiarly  ;  shut  it  most  of  all  upon  thy  busy  unresting 
self,  and  then  God  shall  speak  to  thee." — pp.  265 — 267. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  beautiful  volume,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  we  have  derived  no  ordinary  measure  of 
gratification. 

v. — An  Order  of  Family  Prayer,  arranged  in  the  Form  of  Collects, 
for  every  Day  in  the  Week,  with  Occasional  Prayers  for  Do- 
mestic Use.  By  the  Rev,  W.  E.  Evans,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Hereford,     London :   Bivingtons. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  supply  a  want  which  has  been  long 
felt,  of  a  series  of  family  prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  our  liturgical  collects,  but  adapted  to 
domestic  worship  by  expressions  of  domestic  feeling,  and  allusions 
to  family  ties  and  duties.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  all  heads  of  families,  who  are  desirous  of 
introducing  occasional  allusions  to  such  subjects  in  their  family 
prayers ;  and  the  brevity  of  these  prayers,  as  well  as  the  model  on 
which  they  are  composed,  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient 
by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  selections  from  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  in  domestic  worship. 

VI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Catholic  Truths  hidden  under  certain 
Articles  of  the  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  By  Charles 
Smith,  B.D,,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St,  Peter'*s  College, 
London :  Parker. 

The  work  before  us  professes  to  be  rather  an  illustration  than  a 
thorough  execution  of  the  plan  conceived  by  Its  author,  of  inves- 
tigating the  truths  as  well  as  the  errors  which  are  included  in 
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what  he  styles  "  Trentisms,^^  i.  e.  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.  It  is,  however,  replete  with  valuable  matter, 
and  evinces  no  common  powers  of  thought,  combined  with  much 
candour  and  Christian  courage.  The  subjects  treated  of  are: 
Original  sin.  Justification,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Transub- 
stantiation,  Denial  of  the  Cup,  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Relics,  Images,  Indulgences,  Papal  Supremacy,  Councils  of  Trent, 
&c.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  author,  that  '*  the  controversy 
with  Borne  seems  to  have  lately  assumed  a  more  desultory  and 
morbid  character,^  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  this  effort  to 
direct  attention  into  more  wholesome  channels  of  enquiry.  We 
have  heard  too  much  lately  of  legendary  tales,  and  visions,  and 
revelations ;  and  of  aspirations  and  cravings  after  some  ideal  per- 
fection. 

VII. — The  Church  of  St,  Patrick :  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
Independence  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland,  By  the  Be^ 
William  G.Todd,  A.B,y  of  Trin,  CoU,  Dublin.  London: 
Parker. 

A  LEARNED  and  most  satisfactory  reply  to  the  recent  letter  of 
Dr.  Bock  to  Lord  John  Manners,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  ancient  Irish  Church  had,  from  its  foundation, 
acknowledged  the  papal  supremacy.  Mr.  Todd  has  shown  in 
this  little  volume,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion, 
that  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church  were  elected,  con- 
secrated, or  confirmed  by  the  Popes,  or  that  Irish  missionaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  papal  sanction,  or  that  appeals 
were  made  from  Ireland  to  Borne,  or  that  the  Irish  saints  and 
writers  professed  belief  in  the  papal  supremacy.  The  research, 
ability,  and  sound  principle  displayed  in  its  pages,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  controversial  topics  are  treated,  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  the  author,  and  on  the  University  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

viii. — The  Future  States.  Their  Evidences  and  Nature  conei- 
dered  on  Principles  Physical^  Morale  and  Scriptural^  <S*c.  By 
Beginald  Courtenav,  M,A.     London:  Pickering. 

We  have  perused  this  volume  with  feelings  of  great  regret,  and 
no  little  surprise  at  the  errors  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 
The  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  advocate  the  Socinian 
doctrine  of  the  unconsciousness  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate 
state ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  the  author  not  only 
labours  to  refute  all  the  usual  arguments  from  reason  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  but  ap- 
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pears  to  advocate  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  man''s  naitiral 
liability  to  death  even  before  the  fall,  which,  if  not  actually  Pela- 
gian, are,  in  their  expression,  closely  allied  to  Pelagianism,  and 
extremely  unguarded,  to  say  the  very  least.  We  refrain  from 
further  comment  on  this  painful  subject. 

IX. — Delineation  o/Boman  Catholicism^  draton  from  the  authentic 
and  acknowledged  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  S^c.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D,D.  ;  edited  by  the  Rev,  John  8. 
Stamp.  J.  Mason,  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  Office,  London. 

Dr.  Elliott^'s  work  treats  of  all  the  usual  matters  in  contro^ 
versy  between  Bome  and  her  opponents,  and  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  it  exhibits  a  very  creditable  degree  of  research  and  of  at- 
tainment. The  arguments  comprise  little  that  is  novel;  being 
Generally  a  fair  exposition  of  the  views  of  those  who  oppose 
[.omanism  on  principles  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  autho- 
rity, except  that  of  Holy  Scripture  interpreted  by  our  own  rea- 
son. The  English  editor  of  this  work  (which  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  America)  has  not  added  to  its  value,  in  our  opinion,  by 
attempting  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  of 
the  ministry,  and  to  maintain  the  validity  of  non-episcopal  ordi- 
nations. VVe  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  work,  with  his  addi- 
tions, which  are  generally  of  the  same  tendency,  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  class  of  religionists  for  whose  use  it  appears  to  oe  in- 
tended. 

X. — Illustrations  of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  from  the  Greeks 
Latin,  and  English  poets,  with  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  J, 
F.  BoYEs,  M,A.,  St.John^s  College,  Oxford,  Vincent,  Oxford. 
Whittaker,  London. 

The  author  of  these  illustrations  has  not  much  expectation  of 
sympathy  or  encouragement  from  mere  verbal  critics,  or  from 
those  younger  scholars  who  have  to  ^^  get  up  a  given  quantity  of 
Greek  poetry  as  a  matter  of  University  business  T^  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  professional  men,  whose  days  of  study  are  gone  by, 
and  who  recur  to  their  classics  as  a  relaxation,  and  young  stu- 
dents who  find  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek  tragedians  something 
more  than  a  mere  exercise  in  the  acquirement  of  the  language, 
will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  his  labours.  The  Introduction 
comprises  an  examination  into  the  causes  of  the  resemblances 
between  certain  of  our  own  poets  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  work  to  establish  by  a  collection  of 
parallel  passages;  together  with  remarks  on  the  chief  kinds  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Greek  metaphor. 
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XI. — Sketches  of  the  Reformatwn  and  Elizabethan  Age^  taien  /ram 
the  contemporary  pvipit.  By  the  Rev.  J.  0.  W.  Haweis,  M^, 
London :  Pickering. 

A  MOST  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  abounding  in  graphic  details,  andpresenting  a  great  mass 
of  curious  and  well-authenticated  facts.  The  author'^s  opinions  on 
the  Reformation  generally  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
extract,  which  is  preceded  by  remarks  on  the  corruptions  into 
which  the  monastic  system  had  fallen  previously  to  the  Reforma- 
tion : — 

'*  In  England  the  Church  certainly  failed  to  derive  all  the  benefits 
she  might  reasonably  have  expected  from  the  Reformation.  It  was 
not  in  a  contest  for  faith,  but  power,  that  after  a  series  of  efforts,  con- 
tinued through  many  ages,  she  succeeded  in  establishing  her  freedom 
from  foreign  interference.  Her  Church  thus  politically  insulated  from 
Rome,  was  religiously  still  one  with  Western  Christendom,  and  occu- 
pied the  best  possible  position  for  reforming  itself  in  such  particulars  as 
the  alterations  on  the  face  of  society  required.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  monasteries  held  an  enormous  territorial  property.  The  redistribu- 
tion of  this  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  could  only  be  effected  by 
violence.  This  violence  was  most  criminal,  and  re-acted  terribly  on 
the  Church:  it  encouraged  habits  of  sacrilege  and  rapacity  in  the  power- 
ful, it  crippled  the  universities,  it  promoted  contempt  of  the  clergy,  it 
crushed  the  poor,  it  encouraged  all  who  in  any  form  whatever  called 
for  reformation  ;  and  its  consequences  were,  that  the  age  was  not 
morally  the  better  for  it,  but  the  worse.  ...  Of  the  principal  reformers, 
convened  by  lawful  authority,  it  might  scarcely  be  presumptuous  to 
believe,  that  they  were  kept  from  error  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  ...  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  a  blind  gratitude  for  the  services  they  per- 
formed, to  close  our  eyes  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  or  expect 
from  their  writings  to  obtain  a  concentration  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
sacred  literature.  Contending  for  pre-eminence  with  heads  well  wor- 
thy of  a  saintly  glory,  there  were  many  every  way  worthless.  Some 
well  instructed,  but  immoral ;  others  pious,  but  incompetent ;  most, 
probably,  below  the  present  average  of  learning,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 
.  .  .  One  objection  to  acknowledgments  like  these,  will  apply  to  many 
subsequent  pages  of  the  present  volume.  They  may  be  represented  as 
supplying  the  papist  with  arguments  against  the  Reformation.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  papists  have  and  use  these  weapons  already,  and  unhap- 
pily Protestants  are  not  generally  sufficiently  well-armed  to  parry  them 
as  they  might,'*  &c. — pp.  2 — 4. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Haweis**8  work  would  have  been  still  more 
complete  and  satisfactory  than  it  is,  if  it  had  included  some  review 
of  the  state  of  morals  in  England /^rdtnot^^y  to  the  Refomuitioii. 
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Such  a  review  is  in  some  degree  essential  to  the  proof  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  the  general  tone  of  morality  became,  on  the  whole,  worse 
during  the  Reformation  than  it  had  formerly  been.  The  strong 
language  of  preachers  in  condemning  existing  offences,  does  not 
always  infer  a  I'eal  general  deterioration,  even  where  particular 
instances  of  deterioration  can  be  pointed  out. 

XII. — A  Utile  Treatise^  demonstrating  from  its  internal  evidences  the 
Divine  origin  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Bochart  ;  edited  hy  the 
Bev.  W.  L.  Neville.     London :  Painter. 

This  tract  is  preceded  by  Lives  of  Bochart,  Peter  AUix,  and  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  "  men  of  a  kindred  spirit.'* 
The  author  is,  evidently,  a  warm  admirer  of  these  divines.  "  It 
would  seem  scarcely  to  be  looked  for,  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
should  again  raise  up  such  men.  To  say  nothing  here  of  Bochart, 
the  translator  cannot  help  expressing  the  profound  veneration 
with  which  he  reads  the  writings  of  Lightfoot  and  AUix — masters 
in  Divinity  !  giants  in  Biblical  learning  V"*  In  reply  to  the  obser- 
vation, '^  that  there  are  already  many  and  excellent  treatises  upon 
the  subject  handled  in  this  volume,*'  the  translator  admits  the 
fact,  but  thinks  it  enough  to  say,  that  "there  have  not  been 
many  Bocharts.**  We  must  confess,  that  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  very  remarkable  merit  in  the  little  tract  thus  introduced. 
It  contains  nothing  which  is  not  well-known  to  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent of  divinity. 

XIII. — Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall,  By 
W.  J.  Cony  BE  A  RE,  M.A,^  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institii- 
tion,  Liverpool,  4*c.     London :  Murray. 

These  discourses  are  rather  characterized  by  sobriety,  modera- 
tion, and  Christian  charity,  than  by  much  originality  or  depth. 
Their  language  is  rather  accurate  than  forcible  or  eloquent.  But 
there  is  much  in  the  volume  with  which  every  good  churchman 
must  agree,  and  much  in  its  tone  which  he  will  cordially  approve. 
We  select  the  following  passages  as  affording  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  style. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  evil  and  sin  of  forgetfulness  of  God, 
the  author  observes,  that 

"  One  great  reason  there  is  which  causes,  or  rather  which  helps,  those 
so  bound  to  the  remembrance  of  things  eternal  as  ('hristians  are,  to  for- 
get them  thus  easily.  It  is  the  want  of  that  outward  manifestation  of 
unseen  realities,  which  the  visible  Church  was  meant  to  supply.  It  was 
designed  to  be  a  city  set  on  a  hill|  which  could  not  be  hid ;  exhibiting, 
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by  the  union  of  its  members  in  mutual  love  and  common  holiness,  an 
image  of  the  Divine  life  to  the  heathen  without,  and  a  realization  of  it 
to  the  Christian  within.  By  a  constant  succession  of  outward  acts  of 
worship  and  communion,  by  a  thousand  external  indications  of  its 
heavenly  tendency,  it  was  to  call  the  thoughts  of  its  members  from 
things  temporal  to  things  eternal.  ...  If  the  Church,  in  such  a  form  as 
this,  now  existed  upon  earth;  if  its  ordinances,  in  their  fulness  and 
their  purity,  were  brought  into  perpetual  contact  with  all  who  come 
within  its  pale,  it  would  be  less  easy  for  them  to  forget  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  religion  which  they  profess." — p.  50. 

"  But  to  do  all  this,""  it  is  added,  "  the  Church  of  Christ  itself 
roust  be  one  ^^  in  communion,  sympathy,  and  love.  As  things  are, 
*'''  those  who  differ  in  religious  opinions  must  meet  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life,^  where  "  the  humanities  of  society  prescribe  that 
on  many  occasions  religion  itself  should  be  a  forbidden  subject, 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  view  at  all  without  offence.  Thus 
from  being  out  of  sight  as  a  point  of  difference^  it  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  a  trifling  difference.^^ 

'*  But  though  these  things  be  so  ;  though  much  of  help  and  solace 
which  we  might  receive  from  a  more  perfect  manifestation  of  Christ's 
visible  Church  be  denied  us  .  .  .  still  God's  presence  is  witnessed,  even 
by  his  imperfect  Church,  with  a  voice  and  a  power  sufficiently  audible 
and  palpable  to  be  not  easily  mistaken.  The  absence,  then,  of  more 
abundant  helps,  far  from  leading  us  to  vain  regrets  for  the  perfection 
which  is  lost,  should  only  make  us  more  diligent  in  the  use  of  what  is 
given  us." — p.  52. 

We  think  that  other  deductions  might  follow  from  the  principles 
advanced  above ;  e,  g,  that  the  Church  is  bound,  in  an  age  of 
secularity  and  of  devouring  interest  in  the  things  of  this  life,  to 
become  more  visible — to  make  her  voice  more  frequently  heard — 
to  devise  additional  methods  of  bringing  before  men  the  things 
which  belong  unto  their  peace  ; — that  Christians  should  abstmn 
from  the  society  of  those  who  will  not  endure  allusions  to  the 
great  and  solemn  truths  of  religion,  even  when  discreetly  and 
uncontrovcrsially  introduced :  and  that  there  is  a  direct  duty  not 
to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  of  his  words  before  men.  The 
re-action  against  Methodism,  and  against  somewhat  of  a  Pharisai- 
cal system  which  has  been  too  prevalent,  combined  with  the 
general  tendencies  of  the  age,  have  certainly  had  the  effect,  in 
too  great  a  degree,  of  suppressing  religious  allusions  in  Christian 
society.  Even  the  spirit  of  reverence^  which  is  reluctant  to  mingle 
sacred  subjects  with  ordinary  conversation,  and  which  reserves 
them  for  inward  contemplation,  has,  we  think,  tended  very  much 
to  the  same  result. 
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We  have  remarked  some  passages  in  this  volmne  which  appear 
to  be  very  incautiously  worded.  In  speaking  of  the  blessed  Tnnity, 
it  seems  strange  that  expressions  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  without  correction : — "  When  we  speak  of 
regarding  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  we  mean  the  contemplation  of 
the  three  separate  persons^  in  which  it  has  pleased  the  Grodhead 
to  reveal  Himself  to  us.^  (p.  115.)  "Separation/'  or  "division^" 
is  a  term  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity : 
it  conveys  Tritheistic  notions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
part  of  the  definition  would  seem  to  favour  the  Sabellian  doc- 
trine, that  the  Three  Persons  are  only  different  manifestations  of 
the  Deitv,  without  real  personal  distinction.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  author  is  in  error  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  though  we  do  not  see  in  the  sermon  in 
which  this  passage  occurs,  any  statement  calculated  to  obviate 
the  evil  of  using  such  a  term  as  that  of  "  separate''''  in  speaking  of 
the  Divine  "  Persons  C  but  we  do  lament  the  use  of  mcautioua 
language  on  this  highest  and  most  sacred  of  mysteries. 

XIV. — Six  Sermons  on  the  leading  points  of  the  Christian  Character, 
By  John  Jackson,  M.  A.^  Head  Master  of  Islington  Pro- 
prietary School^  Sfc,     London :  Bivingtons. 

This  series  of  discourses,  delivered  during  Lent,  includes  sermons 
on  "  The  Christian's  Faith— The  Christian's  Love— The  Chris- 
tian's Hope — The  Christian's  Charity  —  The  Christian's  Joy  and 
Sorrow — -The  Christian  Prepared  for  Death."  These  topics  are 
all  treated  in  a  way  which  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  hearers,  and  to  make  deep  impressions  on  their 
consciences.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  condensed ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  amount  of  instruction  conveyed  is  unusually  great  in 
f>roportion  to  the  length  of  the  sermons.  We  have  i^ad  this 
ittle  volume  with  unmmgled  pleasure. 

XV. — Remedies  suggested  for  some  of  the  EvUs  which  constitute 
the  Perils  of  the  Nation.  (Second  Edition.)  London :  Seeley 
and  Co. 

The  former  publication,  by  the  author  of  this  volume  on  "  The 
Perils  of  the  Nation,"  attracted  much  deserved  attention ;  and 
the  work  now  before  us,  comprising,  as  it  does,  not  only  the  most 
alarming  details  of  the  social  evils  under  which  we  are  labouring, 
but  suggestions  for  their  remedy,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  fnend  of  humanity.  The  author  points  out  with  great 
force  the  results  of  tJiat  process,  which  a  distinguished  memb^ 
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of  the  present  cabinet  has  recently  admitted  to  be  going  on ; 
i,  e.  *'  a  decrease  in  the  consuming  powers  of  the  people,  and  an 
increase  in  the  privations  and  distress  of  the  labouring  and  ope- 
rative classes ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  constant  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  the  upper  classes,  and  a  constant  increase 
of  capital.'*'*  He  urges  a  return  to  Scriptural  principles,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Church  and  national  education,  as  amonest  the 
best  remedies ;  together  with  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  the  exclusion  of  women  and  children  from  factories ;  cottage 
allotments ;  small  farms ;  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  we 
poor ;  ameliorations  of  the  Poor  Law.  We  really  do  not  know 
anywhere  a  stronger  argument  than  that  which  this  author  has 
supplied  us  with  m  favour  of  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. "  The  poor  are  at  present,**'  he  says,  "  without  any  check 
against  habits  of  immorality  like  that  which  the  power  ox  divorce 
creates  in  the  higher  classes.'*'  It  is  singular  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  author  as  the  appro- 
priate remedy. 

XVI. — Freedom  not  Lawlessness.      By  Miss  Goldie,  Author  of 
^^  Truth  and  Opinion,^''    Edinburgh :  Grant  and  Son. 

This  volume,  which  evinces  the  possession  of  considerable  attain- 
ments and  powers,  discusses,  in  a  series  of  essays  or  chapters,  such 
subjects  as  the  following : — "  The  Imagination — Understanding 
— Reason  and  Conscience — the  Senses — Moral  Law — Freedom 
— Faith — Rationalism — Expediency — Election,**'  &c.  It  would 
appear  that  the  principal  design  of  the  authoress  is  to  demon- 
strate the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trines of  absolute  predestinarianism.  A  great  variety  of  other 
topics,  however,  is  introduced ;  and  though  we  cannot  say  that 
the  style  is  very  lucid,  we  ought  in  justice  to  add,  that  the  abs- 
truseness  of  the  subjects  under  discussion  is  enlivened  by  allu- 
sions and  anecdotes  often  very  happily  introduced  ;  and  that  the 
sentiments  and  conclusions  are  in  general  sound  in  an  ethical  and 
a  religious  point  of  view. 

XVII. — The  Christian's  Sunday  Companion;  being  Reflectitms  in 
Prose  and  Verse  on  the  Collect^  Epistle^  and  Gospel^  and  Proper 
Lessons  for  each  Sunday ;  loith  a  view  to  their  immediate  con^ 
nection.  By  Mrs,  J.  A.  Sargant.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Go. 

The  authoress  of  this  very  elegant  and  instructive  volume  has 
rather  needlessly  apologised  for  its  publication,  in  a  well-written 
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and  modest  preface.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  those  who  may  be 
led  to  peruse  it,  will  feel  grateful  for  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment which  it  is  calculated  to  impart.  The  plan  of  the  work 
comprises  reflections  on  the  Collect,  the  Proper  Lessons,  Grospel, 
and  Epistle,  of  each  Sunday,  and  some  of  the  holy  days ;  toge- 
ther with  short  pieces  of  Poetry  appropriate  to  the  Season. 
The  latter  constitute  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  work,  in 
our  mind,  replete  as  they  are  with  good  taste,  with  pious  and 
devotional  feeling,  and  with  no  ordinary  measure  of  poetic  fer- 
vour. Mrs.  Sargant's  verses  are  always  pleasing,  often  animated, 
and  sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  following  verses,  for  the  First 
Sunday  in  Advent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen. 

St.  Matthew  xxi.  6. 
"  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  onto  thee,  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ast." 

"  Profound  and  midnight  darkness  clothes  the  sky. 
No  welcome  star  shoots  forth  a  cheerful  ray  ; 
The  wind,  low  hush'd,  forgets  to  sigh, 
And  all  is  still,  as  life  had  pass*d  away. 

**  It  is  a  solemn  hour,  and  one  that  speaks 

With  solemn  though  with  silent  voice  to  all ; 
An  hour  which  wakeful  memory  oft-times  seeks, 
Forgotten  errors  sternly  to  recal. 


"  Up  !  rouse  thyself,  thou  slumbering  soul ! 
Thy  idols  cast  to  bat  and  mole : 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  is  nigh ! 

Lay  low  each  haughty  look, 
He  comes  the  universe  to  shake. 

To  rend  the  melting*  sky  ; 
The  world  to  save,  his  own  to  make 

Those  who  his  rule  forsook. 
Go  forth  to  meet  the  train 

That  leads  him  into  Salem's  walls ; 
Join  in  the  rapturous  strain 

Which  cheers  the  meek,  the  proud  appals. 
Each  garment  cast  aside 

That  owns  pollution's  guilty  hue ; 
From  Him  thou  canst  not  hide 

One  secret  fault;  nor  dare  to  strew 
His  path  with  verdant  bough, 

If  underneath  those  shining  leaves 
Lurk  serpent  sin ;  lest  thou, 

Like  one  who  his  death  chaplet  weaves, 
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Thy  own  destruction  seal. 

Gentle  He  is,  as  those  sad  tears, 
0*er  Judah  shed,  reveal ; 

But  awful  He  in  wrath  appears. 
See  Him  with  scourges  drive 

Those  who  his  temple  had  defiled ; 
Beware  thou,  then,  and  strive 

Thy  breast  to  cleanse  from  passion  wild. 
That  it  may  be 
From  sin  so  free, 
Fit  dwelling  for  thy  God  it  prove — 
He  comes  !  each  stumbling-block  remove. 

*  Cast  up,  cast  up,* — lay  darkness  bare, 
A  highway  for  your  God  prepare. 
Though  lowly  now  He  shall  descend, 
To  call  the  nations  forth,  and  blend 
The  attributes  of  Judge  and  Friend, 

And  truth  with  grace  unite. 

*  Arouse ! '  the  Church  repeats  her  cry, 

*  Arouse !  *  the  woods  and  vales  reply, 
The  Lord  our  God  Himself  is  nigh — 

Jehovah,  Lord  and  Light." 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recoromending  this  excellent 
book  to  our  younger  readers;  and  in  taking  our  leave  of  the 
amiable  authoress  with  all  wishes  for  her  success,  we  would 
only  suggest  the  propriety  of  extending  her  plan  in  a  future 
edition,  so  as  to  include  all  the  holy  days  of  the  Church.  We  are 
of  opinion  also,  that  occasional  defects  are  perceptible  in  the 
poetical  part  of  the  volume,  which  a  more  careful  revision  would 
easily  remove. 


XVIII. —  Vigilantius  and  his  Times,    By  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.D.^ 
Canon  of  Durhaniy  Sfc.     London :  Seeley  and  Co. 

Though  we  differ  very  widely  from  sentiments  occasionally  put 
forth  in  this  volume,  we  have  derived  instruction  and  pleasure 
from  some  of  its  contents.  We  are  quite  disposed  to  go  along 
with  Dr.  Gilly  in  his  condemnation  of  the  violence  of  tone  in 
which  Jerome  wrote  against  Vigilantius;  but  we  cannot  see 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  latter,  which  entitles  him  to  the 
conspicuous  place  Dr.  Gilly  has  given  him  amongst  the  worthies 
of  the  Church.  The  object  of  the  work,  as  its  author  informs 
us,  is  *Ho  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  errors  and  corruptions  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  to  show  what  opposition  was  made  to 
them.**^    We  fear  that  its  tendency  is  not  merely  to  prove  the 
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existence  of  errors  amongst  individuals,  but  to  compromise  the 
whole  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  most  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity  were  established,  and  thus  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  our  creeds.  We  apprehend  that  Dr.  Gilly  is  un- 
consciously playing  the  game  of  such  writers  as  the  author  of 
^^  the  Natural  rlistory  of  Enthusiasm,^  and  other  opponents  of 
all  settled  belief. 

XIX. — Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Pomhal^  with  extracts  from  his 
writings^  and  from  despatches  in  the  State  Paper  Office^  never 
be/ore  published.  By  John  Smith,  Esq.^  in  2  vob,  London: 
Longmans. 

PoMBAL  was  the  most  decided  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his 
measures  against  that  Order  led  the  way  to  its  suppression. 
Hence  it  follows,  of  course,  that  his  character  is  one  on  which 
very  different  opinions  are  entertained.  The  detail  of  his 
vigorous  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal  for  so  many 
years — his  contests  with  the  See  of  Rome,  in  which  he  came  off 
triumphant,  and  was  even  revoarded  by  the  Pope  with  no  less  a 
gift  than  the  entire  bodies  of  four  saints! — ^his  suppression  of 
convents — expulsion  of  bishops — and  sundry  other  matters  equally 
curious  and  mteresting,  are  very  well  told  in  these  volumes. 
They  are  not  only  very  amusing,  but  exceedingly  instructive  in 
many  respects. 

XX. — The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  according  to 
the  Uses  of  Sarum^  Bangor^  Yorky  and  Hereford^  and  the 
modem  Roman  Liturgy  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  By 
William  Maskkll,  Priest  in  t/te  Diocese  of  Salisbury. 
London:  Pickering. 

Th£  publication  of  works  like  the  present  is  quite  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  times.  The  University  of  Oxford  has  reprinted 
the  prayer-books  of  Edward  VI.,  and  other  old  formularies, 
Mr.  Keeling  has  published  a  valuable  conspectus  of  the  different 
revisions  of  the  Prayer-book.  Mr.  Dyce  has  republished  the- 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VL  with  musical  notes.  The  breviary 
of  Salisbury  is  making  its  appearance  in  another  quarter.  Mr. 
Pickering  is,  we  see,  about  to  publish  accurate  reprints  of  the 
Prayer-books  of  Edward  VL,  Elizabeth,  James,  Charles  L  and 
IL ;  and,  in  addition,  the  Sarum  Missal,  the  Orarium,  and  other 
books  of  the  same  kind;  and  here  we  have  a  very  carefully 
arranged  and  beautifully  printed  work,  comprising  the  whole  offioa 
of  the  liturgy  or  mass,  according  to  the  various  rites  of  thQ 
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English  Churches  before  the  Reformation,  compared,  in  parallel 
columns,  with  the  Boman.  Mr.  Maskell  appears  to  have  ex> 
ecuted  his  work  exceedingly  well;  and  not  the  least  valuable 
feature  in  it,  is  a  preface  teeming  with  Uturgical  lore. 

XXI. — The  Confession  of  our  Christian  Faith^  commonly  called  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius^  illvMrated  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments^  by  parallel  passages  from  the  Greet 
and  Latin  Writers  of  the  first  five  Centuries^  S^c,  By  the  Rev. 
John  Radcliffe,  M,A.^  Rector  of  St.  Anne^  Limehouse^  Sfc. 
London :  Rivingtons. 

The  title-page  of  this  work  sufficiently  explains  its  nature.  We 
shall  only  add,  that  it  contains  the  amplest  body  of  evidence,  from 
Scripture  and  tradition,  in  support  of  the  Athanasian  Greed,  that 
it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see.  For  the  purpose  of  reference^ 
this  elaborate  production  will  \)e  eminently  useful — indeed,  in- 
dispensable. 

XXII. — LachrymoB  Ecclesice^  S^c.    By  the  Rev.  George  Wyatt, 
LL.B.^  Rector  of  Burghwallis.     London  :  Cleaver. 

Mr.  Wyatt  could  scarcely  have  fixed  on  a  more  interesting 
period  of  the  history  of  our  Church  than  that  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  little  volume.  The  sufferings  and  the  conduct  of 
the  English  clergy  during  the  great  Rebellion  are  here  detailed ; 
and  the  biographical  form  which  much  of  the  work  assumes,  gives 
additional  value  to  its  pages. 

XXIII. — 1.  Christian  Faith  and  Practice.  Parochial  Sermons, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Garbett,  Prebendary  of  Chichester^  Sfc.  Vol.  II. 
London:  Hatchards. 

2.  Is  Unauthorized  Teaching  always  Schismaticalf  A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Garbett.     London:  Hatchards. 

3.  Sennons  by  William  Jay.     London  :  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Garbett^s  Sermons  are  composed  in  the  same  spirit  of 
freedom  from  attachment  to  any  particular  form  of  Christianity 
as  those  of  Mr.  Jay.  Both  of  these  writers  advocate  Christian 
doctrines  and  duties,  without  reference  to  ecclesiastical  systems 
of  any  kind ;  and  both  are  anxious  to  see  the  downfall  of  that 
"  bigotry '"  which  looks  for  the  promises  of  Christ  in  His  visible 
Church.  This  is  not  surprising  in  Mr.  Jay,  who  is  a  Dissenter ; 
but  it  is  more  than  strange  in  a  minister  of  the  Church.     We 
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need  not  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  practical  character 
of  Mr.  Jay^s  discourses,  and  the  ability  of  Mr.  Grarbetfs, — dis- 
figured, however,  by  an  affected  ease  and  a  familiarity  which  con- 
vey a  painful  notion  of  self-confidence, — we  cannot  recommend 
them  to  good  churchmen.  Mr.  Garbett^s  sermon,  on  "  unautho- 
rized teaching,^^  impresses  us  with  the  opinion,  that  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  more  hold  on  his  affections  than  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister.  Certainly  the  whole  object  seems  to  be, 
to  maintain  the  ground  assumed  by  Wesleyans,  and  to  point  out 
the  faults  of  the  Church. 

XXIV. — Five  ClidhSemums.    By  the  Rev,  A.  Gibson,  M.A.,  S^c. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 

'^  (77tei-sermons  !'*^  The  title  startled  us  somewhat,  we  must 
admit ;  but  there  is  little  to  startle  the  reader  in  the  contents, 
which  consist  of  a  body  of  very  plain  matter-of-fact  advice  on 
the  benefits  of  loan-funds,  clubs,  &c.,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
early  marriages.  It  is  not  every  day,  however,  that  we  find  ser- 
mons on  such  subjects  as  ^'  Independence,  E<isy  Circumstances,'*'^ 
&;c.,  or  admonitions  to  Christian  congregations,  that  ^^  one  shilling 
weekly  at  the  age  of  twenty,  will,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  give 
the  choice  of  forty-seven  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  six  pence 
a  year  for  life,  or  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  ready 
money  !^^  All  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  well  enough  in  its  proper 
place,  but  it  is  not  fitted  for  the  pulpit. 

XX v. — The  Ahhalet;  Terentian  Metres;  Good,  Better,  Best,  WeU; 
and  other  Philological  Papers.  By  T.  Hewitt  Key,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar y  S^c.  in  Univ.  Coll.,  London. 
London :  Knight  &  Co. 

A  LEARNED,  curious,  and  amusing  collection  of  philological  papers, 
chiefly  tracing  the  analogies  between  different  and  cognate  lan- 
guages, on  various  subjects.  It  appears  from  the  pre&ce,  that 
these  papers  were  originally  pubUsheo  in  the  "  Penny  Oyclopsedia;'' 
and  it  would  seem  that  their  republication  has  arisen  partly  from 
the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  some  other  writers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  facts  here  brought  together,  without 
acknowledging  the  source  to  which  they  were  indebted. 

XXVI. — Argumentative  Sermons,  exhibiting  the  Truth  of  Christianity 
in  a  Review  of  our  Lord's  consistent  Life  and  Method  of  Preachr 
ing.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Guise  Tuckek,  M.A.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  good  matter  in  these  sermons, 
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though  we  must  say,  that  the  argument  does  not  always  appear 
to  conduct  satisfactorily  to  the  conclusions  which  the  author  pro- 
poses. We  cannot,  however,  speak  otherwise  than  respectiully 
of  discourses  in  which  attention  is  drawn  so  peculiarly  to  the 
character  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  and  to  the  awful  truths  of 
the  future  life. 


XXVII. — The  Sacred  History  of  Mem.  With  other  poems.  By  the 
Bev.  Alfred  Spalding,  B.A.,  Trinity  CoUege^  Cambridge. 
London:  Painter. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  volume  traces  the  consequences  of 
the  fail  of  man ;  and  after  showing  that  sorrow  is  the  result  of 
sin,  points  out  the  remedy  presented  to  us  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 
The  versification  is  pleasing,  and  the  sentiments  are  quite  unex- 
ceptionable, as  far  as  we  can  see ;  but  these  constitute  the  chief 
merits  of  the  volume. 


XXVIII. — Lectures  on  Heraldry,  S^c.    By  Archibald  Barring- 
ton,  M.D.     London :  George  Bell. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  on  heraldry  is  already  favourably 
known  to  the  world  by  his  publications  on  architecture  and  he- 
raldry, the  latter  of  which  subjects  he  here  treats  at  some  length. 
The  historical  part  of  the  subject  is  first  considered,  after  which, 
heraldic  terms,  the  blazoning  of  arms,  their  various  kinds,  insignia 
of  honour,  orders  of  knighthood,  and  the  connexion  of  heraldry 
with  history  and  architecture  are  successively  considered.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  very  well  executed,  and  we  think 
it  will  be  found  a  most  convenient  and  useful  manual  by  all  who 
are  desirous  of  engaging  in  this  interesting  study. 


XXIX. — Walks  in  the  Country.    By   Lord  Leigh.      London: 
Moxon. 

This  volume  is  the  production  of  a  mind  thoughtfully  observant 
of  nature,  and  of  the  analogies  which  it  presents  to  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  world.  There  is  much  in  the  spirit  which  pervades . 
it  which  cannot  but  engage  the  sympathies  of  every  reader — a 
general  kindliness  of  feeling,  commiseration  for  affliction,  indigna- 
tion at  vice  and  corruption,  generosity  of  sentiment ;  while  the 
Christian  will  mark  with  thankfulness  the  reverence  which  is  felt 
for  the  most  sacred  subjects.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to 
extract  the  following  pleasing  lines : — 
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FAITH  AND  HOPE. 


"  As  mind  toward  created  light 
Upsprings  from  bondage  free, 
Still  faith  and  hope  attest  her  flight, 
Where  truths  evolved  shall  be. 

"  Progressively  unveiFd  appear 
New  glories ;  more  remain 
Yet  unreveaVd,  bright  hope  to  cheer ; 
Faith's  ardour  to  sustain. 

"  Through  grades  of  endless  life  the  mind 
Still  rises  higher — higher — 
Fresh  trial  there  for  faith  to  find ; 
For  hope,  increased  desire." 

We  regret  that  the  noble  author  should  have  occasionally  made 
use  of  language  which  must  be  painful  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
attach  importance  to  the  divinely  instituted  forms  in  which  reli- 
gion is  preserved  on  earth.  We  cannot  think  it  consistent  with 
the  general  tone  of  these  poems,  to  speak  of  such  persons  as 
"boding  ravens,'^  or  of  their  views  as  "vainer  superstitions^' 
than  astrology. 

XXX. — Lives  of  the  English  Saints,     London :  Toovey. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  previous  numbers  of 
this  Series,  apply  in  almost  every  respect  to  those  which  are  now 
before  us,  comprising  the  Lives  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Wulstan, 
and  certain  Hermit-saints.  Their  character  is  in  the  highest 
degree  legendary ;  and  they  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  Boman 
Catholic.  It  is,  however,  now  admitted,  that  there  are  reasons  to 
doubt  the  alleged  miracles  of  these  saints.  The  author  of  the 
"  Lives  of  Hermit-Saints ''  endeavours  to  account  for  the  fact, 
"  that  so  much  has  been  said  and  believed  of  a  number  of  saints 
with  so  little  historical  foundation  *"  (p.  3).  With  reference  to 
the  miracles  of  St.  Holier  we  are  told,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  writers  intended  these  stories  to  be  believed  at  all.  Many 
of  them  may  have  been  merely  legends.  .  .  .  Many  a  wild  and  gro- 
tesque tale  about  the  triumphs  of  saints  and  angels  over  the 
powers  of  evil,  may  have  b^n  told  to  the  novices  by  an  aged 
monk  at  recreation-time,  without  being  considered  an  article  of 
faith.  Such  stories  were  only  meant  to  be  symbols  of  the  invisi- 
ble,'*'* &c.  (p.  11.)  In  fact,  the  BoUandists  themselves  are  obliged 
to  allow,  that  the  miracles  of  saints  are  often  "  so  exaggerated  or 
deformed  (as  the  way  of  man  is)  with  various  adjuncts  and  circum- 
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stances,  that  by  some  persons  they  are  considered  as  nothing 
short  of  old  women'^s  tales.  Often  the  same  miracles  are  given 
to  various  persons,  and  .  .  .  what  has  happened  to  one  has  in  fact 
been  attributed  to  others,  first  by  word  of  mouth,  then  in  writing, 
through  fault  of  the  faculty  of  memory.''  (p.  59.)  So  thi^t  "  un- 
certain traditions  of  miracles,  with  vague  descriptions  of  name  and 
place,  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  each 
set  of  people,  as  they  pass  into  their  minds,  natui'ally  group  them 
round  the  great  central  figure  of  their  admiration  or  veneration, 
be  he  hero  or  be  he  saint.  .  .  .  The  old  Greeks  saw  Nai'ds  sporting 
in  every  fountain;  and  when  the  breezes  played  among  the 
branches  of  the  forest,  they  heard  the  Zephyrs  whispering  to  the 
Dryads  ;  and  the  legends  of  saints  which  still  cling  to  the  scenes 
of  their  earthly  glory,  are  but  Christian  expressions  of  the  same 
human  instinct.""  (pp.  74 — 77.)  We  really  think  that  the  pub- 
hcation  of  ^'  Lives ''  of  Saints  so  legendary  and  so  mystic,  is  a 
mere  trifling  with  religion. 

XXXI. — Devotional,  &c. 

'*  The  Reflections  on  Eternity  of  J.  Drexelius ''  (Bums),  edited 
by  the  Eev.  H.  P.  Dunster,  M.A.,  will,  we  doubt  not,  conduce 
to  the  edification  of  all  who  read  them.  They  are  enriched  by 
copious  citations  from  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  best  writers  of 
the  mediaeval  Church. — "Comfort  for  the  Afflicted"  (Bivingtons), 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Kennaway,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  authoress,  by  Archdeacon  Samuel  Wilberforce,  comprises 
a  series  of  extracts  from  all  our  best  writers,  adapted  to  the  con- 
solation of  those  who  are  under  suflering  of  any  kind.  Its  pub- 
lication must  be  a  mournful  gratification  to  the  friends  of  the 
excellent  person  who  compiled  its  pages ;  and,  recommended  as 
it  is,  it  will,  doubtless,  bring  spiritual  comfort  to  many  others. — 
"  Immanuel,  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God"  (Painter),  is  a  reprint  from  Archbishop  Usher,  and  merits 
an  attentive  perusal. — ''  Hints  to  promote  a  Life  of  Faith,  or  the 
Ratification  of  the  Baptismal  Covenant"  (Hatchards),  is  intended 
to  aid  inexperienced  inquirers  to  attain  a  life  of  faith.  It  is 
written  in  a  truly  pious,  practical,  and  devotional  spirit,  but  its 
theology  includes  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  and  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  after  baptism. — Mr.  Alford  has  published  "  Prose 
Hymns"  for  Chanting  (Rivingtons),  and  "  Psalms  and  Hymns'* 
for  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  (Rivingtons),  which  seem  to  be 
very  well  selected,  and  contain  some  beautiful  pieces  by  Mr. 
Alford  himself. — "  Questions  for  Self-examination "  (Toovey), 
and  "  A  Litany  and  Prayers  for  the  Communion,^  by  Bishop 
Andrewes  (Bums),  may  be  safely  recommended. 
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xxxii. — Tales,  &c. 

Me.  6besl£y''s  "Henri  de  Clermont*"  (Bums)  forms  a  volume 
of  "  the  Juvenile  Englishman'^s  Library,'"  and  when  we  add,  that 
the  narrative  comprises  all  the  leading  incidents  of  the  Vendean 
war,  we  need  not  say  a  word  more  as  to  the  interest  of  this 
beautifully-told  tale. — "  The  Hope  of  the  Katzekopfs,  a  fairy  tale, 
by  William  Chume,  of  StafiTordshire'"  (Rugely,  Walters :  London, 
Bums).  William  Chume,  who  seems  to  be  under  "glamourie"' 
himself,  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  fairy-land;  and  we  can 
recommend  his  story,  as  comprising  an  excellent  moral — the  evil 
of  selfishness,  and  the  sufferings  which  it  causes. —  The  Uttle 
tale  entitled  "  Genoveva  of  Brabant"'  (Bums)  is  a  most  affecting 
narrative  of  suffering  and  faith. — "  Abbey  Church,  or  Self-control 
and  Self-conceit "'  (Burns),  is  written  with  ease  and  spirit,  and 
exhibits,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  conversation,  the  con- 
trasts of  character  which  it  is  designed  to  illustrate.  The  stage 
is,  perhaps,  over- crowded. — "  The  Birth-day,  a  tale  for  the  Young," 
by  the  author  of  "  Gideon,""  "  Josiah,""  &c.  (Bums,)  is  also  a  clever 
and  well-written  tale,  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of 
young  pei*sons,  with  much  instructive  matter  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects. — "  Bebecca  Nathan""  (Bivingtons)  traces  the  process  by 
which  a  Jewish  family  is  converted  to  Christianity.  —  "  Follow 
me,  or  Lost  and  Found""  (Bums),  a  translation  from  the  German, 
Ls  a  pleasing  allegory,  of  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  principal 
subject. 

XXXIII. — Educational. 

The  Scottish  School-book  Association  has  published  a  series  of 
school-books,  which  appear  to  be  very  well  and  carefully  com- 
piled. Its  labours  have  extended,  not  only  to  reading  and 
English  grammar,  but  to  geography  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  geographical  publications  are  exceedingly  good,  including 
an  AUas ;  and  the  whole  are  published  at  very  moderate  prices. 
— Mm.  Marin  de  la  Voye  and  A.  Tasche  have  edited  a  work 
entitled,  "  Nouveau  Melange,  Narratif,  Descriptif,  Historique  et 
Litt^raire,""  (Baily,  Londres,)  which  comprises  a  great  fiind  of 
amusement  for  young  persons. — "  Religious  Lessons  for  Children,"" 
by  Mrs.  J.  Towgood,  is  a  good  manual  for  the  instmction  of 
children  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  Churchmen. 

xxxiv. — Pamphlets,  &;c. 

The  question  of  Education  in  Ireland  has  recently  given  rise  to 
a  controversy,  in  which  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Bev.  H. 
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Woodward,  of  Fethard,  in  favour  of  the  "  National''  system,  has 
been  ably  answered  by  the  anonymous  author  of  ^^  Second 
Thoughts  on  the  pointe  at  issue/'  &c.  (Bivingtons) ;  while  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  (Dr.  Mant)  has  published  a  firm 
and  dignified  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  his  censure  in  Par- 
liament of  some  of  the  Irish  prelates  (Bivingtons).  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  Irish  prelates  and  Church  have  (whether  rightly  or 
wrondy)  grounded  their  opposition  to  the  government  plan  on  such 
principles,  that  they  cannot  retreat  from  their  present  position* 
We  can,  therefore,  only  hope,  that  they  will  be  supported  by  the 
laity,  and  by  the  Church  of  England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  Church  are  daily  becoming 
more  interesting  to  all  Churchmen.  We  have  perused  an  ad- 
mirable Address  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Jersey.  The  progress  of  the  Church,  detailed  in 
this  address,  is  most  cheering. — We  have  also  read  with  pleasure 
a  clear  and  masterly  tract,  published  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
entitled,  "  A  Pastoral  for  the  times,"  in  which  it  is  proved  from 
Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  that  ^^  the  Church  recognizes  no  autlio- 
rity  to  minister  in  the  word  and  sacraments,  but  that  which  is 
designated  by  episcopal  consecration  or  ordination." 

'^  The  Oblation  and  Invocation  of  the  Scottish  Communion 
Office  vindicated,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Christie,  M.A.  (London  :  Len- 
drum.  Aberdeen :  Brown,)  is  a  sound  and  able  defence  of  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  against  the  attacks  of  certain 
schismatics  in  that  country ;  and,  while  on  this  subject,  we  may 
add,  that  Mr.  Burns  has  recently  published  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  Scottish  Communion  Office,  with  musical  notes,  on  the  model 
of  Mr.  Dyee's  well-known  publications. — We  have  read  with  in- 
struction and  pleasure,  an  Address,  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Jarvis,  of 
Connecticut,  entitled,  "  No  Union  with  Rome,"  in  which  the 
unjust  accusation  of  a  tendency  in  the  American  Church  towards 
Romish  errors  is  ably  refuted ;  and  a  Sermon,  by  the  same  re- 
spected author,  preached  at  All  Souls',  Marylebone,  on  behalf  of 
the  Metropolitan  Churches  Fund. — The  Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  M.  A., 
has  published  a  well-written  tract,  "  The  English  Church  and  the 
Romish  Heresy"  (Burns),  comprising  a  defence  of  the  Church 
against  the  attacks  of  a  Romish  priest. — "  The  Tenets  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  examined,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Carr,  of  Guernsey 
(Baldwin),  and  *'  The  Spirit  of  Dissent,^'  by  a  Clergyman  (Riving- 
tons),  are  written  with  vigour,  and  in  a  spirit  of  attachment  to 
the  Church. — "  The  Mysteries  of  the  Papal  Policy  Revealed,"  &c. 
(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  shows  greater  knowledge  than  is 
usually  possessed  of  the  condition  of  the  papal  power.  ''  The 
Church  Advancing,"  an  address  to  Roman  (jatholics,  on  *'  the 
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present  encouraging  aspect  of  affairs,"  by  I.  Wakeham,  is  a  dull 
and  feeble  attack  on  Church  principles,  the  English  Church,  &c. 
— Two  Sermons,  entitled,  "  Romanism  not  Catholic,"  by  Bev. 
W.  C.  Dowding,  B.A.,  of  Hereford  (Rivingtons),  satisfactorily 
refute  the  pretensions  of  Romanists,  and  maintain  the  catholicity 
of  the  English  Church. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Colson,  M.A.,  for  an  excellent  Visitation  Sermon  on  neglect  of 
the  Holy  Communion ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Wilmott,  for  a  very 
beautiful  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  James's,  Ratcliff; 
and  to  the  Rev.  W.  Brudenell  Barter,  for  his  valuable  Discourse 
on  "  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  National  Church." — The 
Rev.  Alexander  Watson,  M.A.,  of  Cheltenham,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  series  of  four  Lectures  on  Confirmation,  together  with 
a  Catechism,  Prayers,  and  Meditations,  &;c.  (Rivingtons),  which 
will  be  found  eminently  useful  to  the  clergy. — We  have  also  to 
notice  two  well-written  tracts  on  Confirmation :  "  Plain  Truths 
for  Plain  People"  (Bums);  and  "A  Letter  on  Confirmation" 
(Bums). — We  have  seen  a  number  of  "  The  New  Testament, 
with  Historical  Notes  and  Numismatic  illustrations,"  by  J.  Y. 
Akerman,  Esq.  (J.  R.  Smith),  which  seems  to  be  very  well 
executed. — "  The  Day-hours  of  the  Church,  with  Gregorian 
Tones"  (Toovey),  is  a  neatly  executed  volume;  but  as  the 
editor,  in  his  title  and  elsewhere,  calls  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  "  the  Church,"  we  suppose  that  his  work  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  Romanists. — The  author  of  *'  Visiting  Societies  and 
Lay  Readers"  (Darling)  disapproves  of  the  plan  recently  adopted 
by  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Winchester. — Mr.  Dyce  has  pub- 
lished an  introductory  Lecture  on  "  the  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts"  (Burns),  which  gives  much  promise  for  the  future. — We 
have  also  read  with  great  pleasure  the  very  able  Lectures  on  the 
same  subject,  which  the  Rev.  Richard  Greswell,  of  Worcester 
College,  has  delivered  before  the  Ashmolean  Society  at  Oxford 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  and  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished at  Oxford.  —  Mr.  Close,  of  Cheltenham,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Church  Architecture  Scripturally  considered," 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  excite  hostility  to  the  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  art  by  imputations  of  Romanism,  has  mvolved 
himself  in  controversy  with  an  antagonist  who  has  evidently  the 
advantage,  the  Rev.  T.  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Lyndon.— "The  Pew  System,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gillmor,  M.A. 
(Rivingtons),  and  "  The  Wooden  Walls  of  England  in  Danger" 
(Ridgway),  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question ;  the  latter  is  so 
jocose,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  discover  that  it  is  really 
meant  for  a  defence  of  "  pews." — The  "  Report  of  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  for  1844,"  contains  an  interesting  address  from 
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the  President,  on  the  benefits  wrought  by  the  society,  and  the 
difficulties  which  it  has  experiencea.  We  regret  to  perceive, 
that  there  is  still  a  debt  of  £1500  due  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Bound  Church. — The  first  number  of  "  Instrumenta  Ecclesias- 
tical' (Van  Voorst)  has  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Camden  Society.  It  contains  accurate  drawings  of  a  grave-cross, 
a  lattern,  alms-chests,  stone  crosses,  and  the  plan  of  a  chancel. — 
We  have  seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society," 
which  contains  several  very  able  architectural  papers,  and  a 
series  of  beautiful  plates,  including  ground-plans  of  churches, 
plans  of  open  roofs,  open  seats,  seat  ends,  benches,  stone  pulpits, 
sedilia,  &c. — "  The  Ecclesiologist^'  (Nos.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.)  is,  as 
usual,  replete  with  curious  and  useful  information.  Amongst 
other  subjects,  church-yards,  the  warming  of  churches,  church- 
yard crosses,  together  with  the  notices  of  church  restoration,  are 
particularly  interesting. — Mr.  Burns  has  published  a  beautiful 
series  of  illustrations  of  Sintram,  drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  Selous. 


LITEEAEY    INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Johns,  the  architect  of  the  English  church  on  Mount 
Zion,  and  lately  pro-consul  in  Palestine,  is  about  to  publish  notes 
of  his  residence  in  Syria,  &c.,  with  numerous  and  highly-finished 
illustrations. 

Professor  Foggi,  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  is  preparing  for 
publication  an  important  work  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
intended  to  present  a  development  of  the  whole  metrical  system 
of  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  of  its  hitherto  unobserved  poetical  no- 
menclature. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Wilson  Evans,  the  author  of  "  The  Rectory 
of  VaJehead,'"'  has  a  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons  in  the  press. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new 
edition  of  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian/' 

The  Rev.  James  S.  M.  Anderson  has  in  the  press,  "A 
History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies  and  Foreign 
Dependencies  of  the  British  Empire.*" 

The  Rev.  William  Palmer  is  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  "  Origines  Liturgicae,  or  me  Antiquities  of  the 
English  Ritual.'' 

Dr.  Alfred  Day  has  in  the  press  a  work  upon  the  Syntax  of 
the  Relative  Pronoun  and  its  Cognates,  illustrated  by  numerous 
Latin  and  Greek  Examples. 
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AMERICA. 

Resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, — It  is  stated  that  on 
account  of  broken  health  Bishop  Onderdonk  will  give  in  his  resignation 
to  a  special  Convention,  to  be  assembled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of 
September. 

New  Dioceses.  —  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  are  about  to  be  consti- 
tuted into  separate  dioceses.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chase  is  to  be  conse- 
crated as  the  first  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  Diocese  of  Maine  is 
temporarily  administered  by  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

Increase  of  the  American  Church,  —  From  statistical  accounts  re- 
cently published,  it  appears  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  the 
number  of  episcopal  clergymen  has  increased  sevenfold.  It  was  180 
in  the  year  1801,  and  now  amounts  to  1250. 

Romish  Missions  among  the  North  American  Indians, — The  "  Charles- 
ton Catholic  Cabinet*'  contains  a  flourishing  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Indian  Missions  sent  forth  from  the  newly-erected  Romish  dioceses  of 
North  America.  Their  principal  station  is  at  Saint  Joseph,  on  Lake 
Superior,  between  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  ;  two  missionaries  are  at 
work  among  the  Menomonies,  and  two  others  among  the  Sioux,  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  most  promising  field  appears  to  be  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Jesuits  have  there  a  central 
station,  with  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bitter- root  River,  in  the  territory  of  the  Flat- head  Indians,  all  of 
whom,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  souls,  have  been  converted ;  in 
connexion  with  this  station,  five  missionaries  are  labouring  among  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Kulleespelm,  the  Pointed-heart,  and  the 
Pierced-nosed  Indians ;  the  number  of  their  converts  is  stated  at  2000. 

The  Romish  Church  in  New  Grenada, — A  serious  misunderstand- 
ing has  arisen  between  the  episcopate  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
republic  of  New  Grenada.  A  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Panama,  having 
been  deposed  by  his  bishop,  appealed  to  the  civil  tribunal,  which  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  suspension  from  his  jurisdiction  against  the  latter. 
The  sentence  having  been  notified  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bogota,  to 
whose  province  the  diocese  of  Panama  belongs,  that  prelate,  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  dated  Dec.  21st, 
1843,  formally  refused  to  recognise  the  suspension  of  his  suffragan. 

ANTIGUA. 

Visitation  of  the  Diocese, — The  Bishop  has  held  a  Visitation  of  the 
whole  of  his  diocese,  including  the  Danish  Islands,  which  contain  an 
English   population  of  7938  souls,   nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 
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During  his  progress  he  administered  to  2253  persons  the  rite  of  Con- 
firmation. Associations  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  have  heen  established  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Anniversary  of  the  Earthquake. — The  anniversary  of  the  dreadful 
earthquake  of  the  3rd  of  February,  1843,  was  most  religiously  kept 
throughout  the  islands,  and  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  seemed 
to  have  been  made  upon  persons  of  all  ranks.  A  few  of  the  mined 
churches  have  been  restored,  but  many  are  still  in  the  dust,  and  the 
cathedral  remains  "in  its  rudely  patched-up  form." 

AUSTRALIA. 

TravelUng  Missionaries. — ^The  Bishop  has  sent  forth  three  travelling 
missionaries  to  the  scattered  pastoral  population  along  the  Murray 
River,  in  Moreton  Bay,  and  in  the  district  of  Maneroo. 

Spiritual  Destitution, — Upon  an  area  of  434,507  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  160,727  souls,  this  diocese  has  only  fifty-four  clergy- 
men, thirty-eight  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  In  a  letter  recently  received  at  the  Society's 
office,  the  Bishop  says,  *'  I  have  been  in  one  county  (Durham),  in  the 
whole  extent  of  which  there  is  not  a  church,  and  but  one  clergyman. 
In  the  adjoining  county  of  Brisbane,  there  is  one  church  and  one  cler- 
gyman ! — no  more !  After  that,  I  shall  pass  through  three  entire 
counties,  in  which  there  is  neither  minister  nor  ordinance  of  religion  ; 
and  the  five  counties  included  in  this  enumeration  contain  a  fourth  part 
of  the  area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighteenth 
of  the  entire  population."  In  the  province  of  South  Australia  there  is 
a  population  of  20,000,  with  but  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Indifference  of  the  Local  Government. — In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Bishop  mentions  by 
name  eighteen  districts,  with  a  population  of  14,000,  in  which  the 
government  outlay  for  religious  purposes  has  not,  up  to  the  present 
time,  amounted  to  400/.  in  the  whole,  while  the  annual  expenditure 
for  civil  purposes  is  nearly  15,000/.,  and  the  revenue  collected  double, 
if  not  treble,  that  amount.  The  Bishop  brought  the  subject  forward 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony,  proposing  that  a  certain 
rateable  proportion  of  the  head-money  received  for  pasturage  of  cattle 
should  be  applied  to  religious  purposes.  But  although  the  Bishop 
enforced  his  proposal  by  the  appropriate  question,  "  How  much  is  a 
man  better  than  a  sheep  ? "  it  was  received  by  the  Council  with  the 
utmost  indifference. 

BARBADOS. 

Visitation  of  part  of  the  Diocese, — The  Bishop  has  been  engaged  in 
a  visitation  to  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trinidad.  In  the  latter  he 
held  a  confirmation,  and  consecrated  a  new  church.  An  association  in 
aid  of»the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  formed  under 
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the  presidency  of  the  Governor,  an  example  which  has  since  heen  fol» 
lowed  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese. 

Ordination, — An  Ordination  was  held  at  Trinity  Church,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  when  five  deacons  were 
admitted  to  priests'  orders  hy  the  Bishop ;  three  for  Trinidad,  one  for 
Tohago,  and  one  for  Carriacou.  There  were  assembled  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  congregation,  the  Bishop,  assisted  by  seven  priests,  and  five 
deacons  :  "  a  novel  sight,"  as  the  Bishop  observes,  "  for  Trinidad,  where 
eight  years  ago  .there  was  only  one  clergyman,  besides  the  garrison 
chaplain,  for  the  whole  island." 

Codrington  College, — Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  students 
from  this  college  admitted  into  holy  orders  amounts  to  sixty-one. 

BELGIUM. 

Penitentiary  under  Ecclesiastic  Government, — The  ancient  Abbey  of 
St.  Hubert  has  lately  been  converted  into  a  penitentiary  for  young 
criminals,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Frlres  de  la  Misericorde, 

CANADA. 

Visitation  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, — The  Bishop  of  Toronto 
held  his  second  triennial  visitation  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  James, 
Toronto,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1844.  The  number  of  clergy  addressed 
by  the  Bishop  was  seventy-four.  In  his  Charge,  he  reviewed  the  re- 
sults of  his  visitation  journies  during  the  summers  of  1842  and  1843* 
In  the  latter  year  the  Bishop  visited  the  part  of  the  diocese  north,  south, 
and  east  of  Toronto ;  he  confirmed  2923  persons  at  seventy-eight  dif- 
ferent stations,  and  consecrated  five  churches  and  two  burial-grounds. 

Ordinations, — The  Bishop  of  Montreal  has,  during  the  last  year, 
ordained  four  deacons,  one  of  whom  was  a  student  of  Lennoxville  Col- 
lege, and  admitted  nine  deacons  to  priests'  orders.  At  an  ordination 
held  at  the  Cathedral  of  Toronto,  on  Sunday,  June  30th,  the  Bishop 
ordained  three  priests  and  two  deacons. 

The  Weekly  Offertory, — The  establishment  of  the  weekly  offertory 
throughout  the  diocese  has  been  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toronto ;  the  proceeds  to  be  appropriated  partly  to  local  wants,  and 
partly  to  the  funds  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society. 

Travelling  Missionaries, — The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  aided  by  the  funds 
of  the  Diocesan  Church  Society,  has  commenced  a  system  of  employ- 
ing travelling  missionaries  in  those  districts  of  his  diocese  in  which  the 
benefit  of  resident  ministers  cannot  be  procured.  They  are  to  remain 
for  a  short  time  at  the  more  populous  stations,  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  people,  and  to  be  able  to  make  the  best  arrangements  the  case 
will  admit  of,  for  their  edification  and  instruction  during  the  intervals  of 
the  missionary  visits. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese  of  Toronto, — The  area  of  this  diocese  is 
100,000  square  miles;  its  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
496,055.     Of  this  number  128,897  have  been  returned  as  members  of 
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the  Church ;  hut  the  Bishop  is  of  opinion,  that  from  hostility  to  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  the  persons  taking  the  census,  this  number  is 
below  the  truth,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Church  members  is 
nearer  one-third  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  The  number 
of  clergy  at  present  is  103,  ninety  of  whom  are  maintained  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  In  1839,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Bishop,  the  number  of  clergy  was  no  more  than  seventy-one.  Op 
his  first  progress  through  his  diocese  in  1840,  he  confirmed  1790  per- 
sons ;  on  his  second  progress  in  1842  and  1843,  the  number  amounted 
to  3901. 

Vindication  of  the  English  Church, — The  Church  Society  of  Toronto 
has  published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  a  work  by  the  Rev. 
T.  B.  Fuller,  entitled,  •*  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  the  Mother 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  or,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
originally  planted  in  England." 

Nunnery  at  Montreal. — Four  nuns  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Charili  du  Bon  Pasteur,  two  of  them  Englishwomen,  and  the  other 
two  Frenchwomen,  have  arrived  at  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing their  order  there.  The  nunnery  was  nearly  ready  for  their 
reception  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

EGYPT. 

Romish  Establishments. — The  Lazarists  are  making  good  use  of  the 
grant  of  land  and  huilding  materials  made  to  them  lately  by  Mehemet 
Ali ;  their  intended  establishment  at  Alexandria  comprises  a  church, 
a  Lazarist  college,  a  lower  school  to  be  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne,  and  two  girls*  schools  under  the 
superintendence  of  nuns  of  St.  Vincent-de-Paul.  Civilities  and  costly 
presents  have  been  interchanged  between  the  Pope  and  the  Pacha ;  and 
the  new  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  will  reckon  among  its  chief  orna- 
ments four  large  alabaster  columns  presented  to  his  Holiness  by  the 
Mussulman  prince. 

FRANCE. 

The  Education  Question, — The  angry  discussions  which  this  question 
has  excited,  are,  for  a  season  at  least,  suspended.  An  insinuation  thrown 
out  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  that  the  lower  clergy  did  not  share  the 
sentiments  of  the  bishops  on  this  subject,  called  forth  from  the  former 
numberless  addresses  of  adhesion  to  their  diocesans.  Meanwhile  the 
discussion  of  M.  Villemain's  projet  de  hi  proceeded;  and  although 
the  chamber  of  peers  introduced  into  it  various  modifications  of  a  ten- 
dency favourable  to  the  Church,  still  it  did  not  satisfy  the  clergy,  who 
continued  to  remonstrate.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  projet  into  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  and  M.  Thiers  appointed  reporter.  The  spirit 
in  which  he  treated  the  subject,  is  best  described  by  the  terms  of  the 
declaration  he  is  said  to  have  made  on  his  appointment,  that  he  woold 
prove  himself  impSrialiste,  revolutionnairef  et  txtltairien.     His  report. 
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however,  was  not  destined  to  lead  to  any  practical  result.  It  was 
printed  and  presented  to  the  chamber  shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

Order  of  Freres  des  Scales  chreliennes, — This  order,  which  is  extending 
itself  throughout  France,  has  456  houses,  in  each  of  which  at  least 
three  brethren  of  the  order  must  reside,  and  has  under  its  charge  2209 
schools,  and  183,800  scholars.  No  less  than  148  towns  are  at  this 
moment  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  order  for  the  establishment  of 
popular  schools ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  demand,  which  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  teachers  which  the  order  is  able  to  supply,  collections 
are  made  throughout  the  churches  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  novitiate  institutions,  or  normal  schools,  of  the  fraternity. 

Marriage. — Religious  associations  are  actively  engaged  in  several  of 
the  dioceses  of  France,  in  promoting  the  religious  celebration  of  matri- 
mony between  parties  who  have  been  married  only  by  civil  contract,  or 
lived  in  concubinage. 

Relics, — The  Pope  has  presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Aire-sur-la-Lys,  the  body  of  St.  ^liana,  martyr,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
discovered  on  the  9th  of  December,  1842,  in  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Priscilla,  at  Rome.  A  grant  of  plenary  indulgence  has  been  added  to 
all  the  faithful  who  after  confession  and  communion  shall  pay  a  visit 
of  devotion  to  the  saint  on  her  annual  festival. — The  feast  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Lyons,  where  his  relics  are 
deposited  in  a  church  dedicated  to  his  name.  The  Archbishops  of 
Lyons  and  Bordeaux  officiated  on  the  occasion,  and  the  relics  were 
carried  about  in  public  procession  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of 
people. 

Establishment  of  the  Jewish  worship, — By  a  royal  ordinance,  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur  of  the  28th  of  May  last,  the  Jewish  worship  is 
established  in  France  on  the  same  footing  as  other  modes  of  worship,  re- 
cognized, supported,  and  superintended  by  the  State.  The  central  Israelite 
consistory  of  Paris  has  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  the  tone  of  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  that  rational- 
istic tendency  which  has  gained  ground  extensively  among  the  Jewish 
people,  especially  in  France  and  Germany.  Among  others  the  letter 
speaks  with  satisfaction  of  the  abolition  of  the  peculiar  Jewish  oath, 
which  is  designated  by  the  consistory  as  *'  a  superstitious  mummery." 
The  government  measure,  which  is  shortly  to  be  extended  to  Algeria, 
is  characterised  as  '*  a  soundly  liberal  organization  of  the  Jewish  wor- 
ship in  France." 

Prosecution  far  religious  controversy. — ^At  the  assize  court  of  Arri^ge, 
a  Romish  priest,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Protestant  communion,  was 
found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  600  francs,  on  account  of  a  controversial  pamphlet  published 
by  him,  which  was  held  to  contain  **  outrage  and  derision  against  a  reli- 
gion, the  establishment  of  which  is  legally  recognized  in  France." 
While  the  Protestants  are  loud  in  their  complaints  of  what  they  consi- 
der a  flagrant  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  the  UniverSf  on  behalf 
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of  the  Romisli  Church,  disavows  the  prosecution,  which  it  represents  2M 
the  act  of  the  civil  government. 

GERMANY. 

Modernized  Version  of  the  Apoatolic  Creed, — On  the  occasion  of  the 
last  Confirmation  at  Leipzig,  a  petition,  signed  hy  seven  public  teachers 
of  religion  at  the  town-schools,  was  addressed  to  superintendent  Dr. 
Grossmann,  requesting  the  restoration  of  the  Apostolic  Creed  in  the 
Confirmation  Service,  in  the  place  of  the  Formulary  of  Confession  in- 
troduced, in  the  year  1803,  by  Dr.  Rosenmiiller,  who,  at  that  time, 
filled  the  ofi^ce  of  superintendent.  Dr.  Grossmann  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  the  town,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  eleven  against  two  \  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
The  rationalistic  minority,  however,  commenced  so  violent  a  system  of 
agitation  against  what  they  call  the  *^  obscurantism*^  of  Dr.  Grossmann^ 
that  the  latter  thought  it  best  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  his  superior, 
the  minister  of  public  worship,  who  directed  that  Rosen miiller's  formu- 
lary should,  for  the  present,  be  retained  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
a  circular  to  all  the  superintendents  of  the  kingdom,  requesting  their 
opinion  on  this  subject.  The  formulary  introduced  by  Dr.  Rosen- 
miiller by  way  of  improvement  upon  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  Church 
Catholic  being  a  curious  specimen  of  the  refined  rationalistic  style  of 
liturgical  composition,  we  subjoin  it,  marking  in  brackets  the  most 
characteristic  omissions  '• 


^  One  of  these,  Archi-diaconus  Fischer,  who  has  stood  forth  as  the  doughty  cham> 
pion  of  Dr.  RosenmuUer's  improved  creed,  in  reading  the  penitential  litany  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar  in  the  church  at  Leipzig,  substitutes  for  the  invocation,  "O  H<dy 
Trinity  J  have  mercy  upon  U5/"  the  exclamation,  "O  holy  heavert,  have  mercy  upon 
us!" 

*  "  Having  been  early  dedicated  to  Christianity  by  baptism,  we  here  confess  before 
God  and  these  witnesses,  that  we  take  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  to  be  divine  truth,  and 
engage  to  receive  and  follow  it  as  members  of  the  Christian  congregation. 

•'  We  believe  in  God,  the  [Father~\  Almighty  Creator,  gracious  Preserver  and  wise 
Governor  of  the  whole  world  and  of  our  destiny.  We  solemnly  vow  to  adore  Him  all 
our  life  as  our  Father,  with  veneration  and  obedience,  with  love  and  confidence. 

*'  We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  [on/^]  Son  of  God,  our  Divine  teacher,  forerun- 
ner. Redeemer,  and  Lord  [who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Marylt  who  has  led  us  from  error  to  truth,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  sin  and 
vice  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  has  even  sacrificed  his  life  for  us  [was  cruc{fiedt  dead,  and 
buried;  fie  descended  into  hell^;  who,  after  having  [the  third  day"}  risen  again  [Jrom 
the  dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven"],  lives  and  rules  in  heaven  as  Lord  and  Head  of  hit 
adorers  [from  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead"].  We  solemnly 
vow  to  remain  faithful  to  his  doctrine,  to  imitate  his  example,  to  follow  his  precepts,  to 
trust  in  his  promises,  and  by  faith  and  piety  to  render  ourselves  more  and  more  worthy 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  beatitudes  which  He  has  procured  and  assured  to  us. 

"  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  God  guides  us,  succours  us  in  our  weak- 
ness, and  strengthens  us  in  the  struggle  against  sin.  We  solemnly  vow,  through  hit 
assistance,  to  walk  with  unalterable  fidelity  and  stedfast  perseverance  in  the  path  of 
faith  and  virtue  to  our  life's  end. 

*'  We  believe  [the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  forgioeneM  rf 
sins]  a  future  resurrection  [</  the  body],  an  eternal  UOe  after  death,  and  a  just  retriba* 
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Greek  Churches  in  Germany.--The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  given 
orders  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of' a  Greek  church  at  Frankfort, 
There  is  to  be  a  Greek  chapel  likewise  at  Wiesbaden. 

GUIANA. 

Statistics  of  tfte  Diocese, — The  extent  of  this  diocese  is  1518  square 
miles ;  its  population  82,700.  The  number  of  clergy  is  thirty-one. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  two  clergymen,  and  here  and  there 
a  solitary  place  of  worship ;  whereas  now,  the  Bishop  states,  that  **  the 
traveller  cannot  proceed  many  miles  through  the  cultivated  districts 
without  seeing  the  modest  spire,  or  hearing  the  invitatory  notes  of  the 
tolling  bell."  This  happy  supply  of  the  means  of  grace  is  mainly 
owing,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Diocesan  College. — A  collegiate  institution,  which  is  to  be  called 
'*  Queen's  College,"  under  the  superintendence  of  a  council,  presided 
over  by  the  bishop,  is  about  to  be  established  at  George  Town. 

Mission  to  the  Aboriginal  Indians, — The  missions  to  the  heathen 
tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Pomaroon, 
which  were  commenced  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, are  in  future  to  be  supported  from  the  diocesan  funds,  to  which  the 
free  Negro  agricultural  labourers  largely  contribute.  The  accounts 
received  from  these  missions  are  highly  encouraging. 

JAMAICA. 

State  of  Ediu:ation  in  the  Diocese, — From  a  statement  of  the  Bishop 
forwarded  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  schools  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  is  100,  containing 
6941  children  at  an  annual  cost  of  upwards  of  7000/.;  of  which  5000/. 
are  derived  from  local  sources,  nearly  900/.  contributed  by  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society,  and  1200/.  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  All  these  schools  are  to  be  placed  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  rural  deans. 


tion  of  good  and  eviL  Remembering  the  account  and  judgment  which  await  us,  we 
will  ever  as  Christians  be  conscientious  in  our  calling,  kind  to  our  neighbours,  tem- 
perate in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures,  and  patient  in  our  sufferings  ;  we  will  ever  think 
and  act,  live,  and  at  last  die,  as  Christians. 

**  Thou  hast  heard  it,  thou  hast  heard  it,  this  solemn  vow.  Omniscient  God !  Thou 
art  witness  to  the  holy  covenant  into  which  we  here  enter  before  thy  face.  Help  us, 
that  we  may  never  forget  it :  cause  us  to  be  mindful  of  it  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
that  we  may  manfully  fight  and  happily  conquer,  that  we  may  remain  faithful  unto 
death  to  thee,  our  Father,  to  Jesus,  our  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  to  the  religion  which 
we  profess.     Amen.     May  God  help  us  thereunto  I     Amen." 

it  should  be  observed,  that  the  German  word  Geitt  leaves  it  equivocal  what 
Dr.  Rosenmiiller  means  by  **  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  the  passage  at  the  end,  vowing 
faithfulness  "  to  our  Father,  to  Jetut,  our  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  to  the  religion 
which  we  profess,"  seems  pretty  clearly  to  indicate  that  be  means  by  it  no  more  than 
an  holy»  religious  spirit. 
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JERUSALEM. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. — Letters  from  Moscow  state  that  a 
firman  has  lately  been  obtained  from  the  Porte  by  the  Emperor,  placing 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Greek,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Romish,  Clergy. 

Collections  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Jerusalem,  —  An 
annual  collection,  to  be  made  on  some  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  on  Good 
Friday,  has  been  ordered  throughout  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Romish  Mission  at  Jerusalem. 

Discovery  of  a  Hebrew  Manuscript, — By  a  singular  accident,  some 
time  ago,  a  traveller,  who  was  visiting  Absalom's  cave,  discovered  a 
subterraneous  chamber,  and  in  it  found  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  written  on  parchment.  Having  been  formerly  educated  at 
the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  the  happy  finder  transmitted  the  treasure 
to  its  library,  where  it  is  now  undergoing  the  examination  of  the 
learned. 

INDIA. 

Native  Clergymen, — On  Quinquagesima  Sunday  last,  the  Rev.  N. 
Paranjody,  a  native  of  India,  was  ordained  priest  at  Jaulnah  by  the 
Bishop  of  Madras. 

The  Catechist  System, — The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  intimated  his 
intention  to  institute  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  whole  catechist  system, 
and  to  retain  as  lay-teachers  only  such  as  have  proved  themselves  really 
qualified  for  their  work,  and  devoted  to  the  faithful  performance  of  it. 

The  Sawyerpooram  Mission, — Further  particulars  have  arrived,  and 
have  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
relative  to  the  remarkable  movement  in  Sawyerpooram,  one  of  the 
missionary  districts  of  Tinnevelly,  where  ninety-six  villages  have  at 
once  and  of  their  own  accord  abolished  their  idols.  From  these 
accounts  it  appears,  that  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope,  is  pro- 
ceeding with  great  discretion  as  well  as  zeal.  He  has  drawn  up 
stringent  rules  in  reference  to  marriages,  burials,  and  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  all  superstitious  rites,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  requires 
all  who  place  themselves  under  his  instruction,  to  pledge  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  that  these  rules  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  customs 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  that  he  insists  moreover  on  the 
abolition  of  all  distinctions  of  caste,  the  work  of  evangelizing  them 
makes  good  progress.  In  several  of  the  villages  the  heathen  temples 
have  been  purified,  and  are  now  used  for  Christian  worship ;  in  others, 
the  natives  are  making  collections,  and  come  forward  with  offers  of 
gratuitous  labour  for  the  erection  of  churches.  Mr.  Pope  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening  of  his  new 
church  at  the  central  station  of  Sawyerpooram,  on  St.  Mark's  day,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  Native  Church  Building  Society.  The  list  of 
the  names  of  the  committee  exhibits  the  most  gratifying  proof  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  Christian  principles  among  the  natives,  men  of 
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all  castes,  not  excluding  even  Pariahs,  being  associated  together  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel.  Two  additional  catechists  hare  been 
placed  under  Mr.  Pope's  directions;  but  in  order  to  follow  up  this 
important  movement,  additional  clergymen,  as  well  as  funds  in  aid  of 
the  Native  Church  Building  Society,  ought  to  be  supplied  without 
delay.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  receives  special 
contributions  for  this  object,  and  announces  a  donation  of  100/.  re- 
ceived from  a  clergyman  on  the  first  publication  of  this  cheering 
intelligence. 

Translation  of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  into  the  Native  Languages. — 
A  translation  of  the  English  Liturgy  into  the  Goojerattee,  for  the  use 
chiefly  of  the  Ahmedabad  Mission,  is  in  course  of  preparation.  New 
and  improved  editions  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the  Mahratta  and  the 
Uindoostanee  languages,  and  a  Mahratta  version  of  the  Scriptures,  are 
likewise  in  progress.  The  expense  of  these  publications  is  bomo' 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge ; 
but  in  order  to  insure  greater  accuracy,  they  are  executed  in  India. 

Romish  Missions, — Mgr.  Borghi,  Bishop  of  Bethsaida  in  partibuSf 
and  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Thibet  and  Hindostan,  is  at  present  in  Paris, 
where  he  is  making  preparations  for  returning  to  his  diocese,  accom-* 
panied  by  a  large  body  of  missionary  priests. 

Two  French  missionaries  have  arrived,  in  January  last,  at  Xiong- 
ma-i,  the  capital  of  Laos,  where  they  were  favourably  received  by  the 
king.  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  missionaries  that  penetrated  so 
far. 

ITALY. 

Consistory  ApfUHntmenis. — At  a  secret  consistory,  held  at  the  Vati- 
can on  the  17th  of  June,  the  following  appointments  were  made:  Car- 
dinal Luigi  Micara,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  to  the  see  of  Ostia 
and  Velletri ;  Cardinal  Marius  Mattel,  to  the  see  of  Frascati ;  Mgr. 
L,  E,  M,  Blanquart  de  Bailleul^  Bishop  of  Versailles,  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Rouen  ;  Mgr.  J,  N.  Gros,  Bishop  of  Saint  Die,  to  the 
see  of  Versailles.  Bishops  were  also  appointed  to  the  sees  of  Sorrento, 
Cefalu,  Monopolis,  Spalatro,  Avellino,  Girgenti,  Piazza,  Sabaria,  Ver* 
dun,  Saint  Die,  Gap,  Blois,  and  Limoges.  Two  Bishops  in  partibus 
were  created,  one  of  whom  is  the  coadjutor  and  intended  successor  of 
the  Bishop  of  Macao.  The  Pall  was  deereed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia 
and  Velletri,  and  to  the  Archbishops  of  Rouen  and  of  Sorrento, — At  a 
secret  consistory,  held  in  the  Quirinal  on  the  22nd  of  July,  several 
Bishops  were  appointed  to  see  sin  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the 
South  American  states.  Mgr.  Dominico  Carafa  de  Traetto  was 
created  Archbishop  of  Benevento  and  Cardinal  Priest.  Four  other 
Cardinals  were  reserved  in  petto. — At  a  secret  consistory,  held  on  the 
27th  of  July,  Bishops  were  appointed  to  the  sees  of  Goyaz,  Patti,  and 
Nicosia.  Besides  these  were  nominated  one  Archbishop  and  three 
Bishops  m  partibus ;  one  of  the  latter,  titular  Bishop  of  Gadara,  being 
l>r.  Anton  Ciaessen^  appointed  suffiragan  of  the  see  of  Cologne. 
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Maintenance  of  Papal  Claims. — On  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  St* 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  annual  payment  of  tribute  and  other  dues  to 
the  Roman  See  was  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase  of  the 
Vatican,  after  which  the  Pope  protested,  in  the  usual  manner,  against 
all  princes  and  individuals  who  had  failed  to  discharge  their  obligations 
towards  the  Holy  See. 

Index  Proh'tbitorius, — The  Congregation  of  the  Index  published  a 
decree  on  the  26th  of  June  last,  which  prohibits,  among  other  works, 
Didier*s  Campagne  de  Rome;  LibrVs  Histoire  des  Sciences  Afathk* 
matiques  en  ItaliCf  depuis  la  renaissance  des  lettres  jusqu*a  la  fin  du 
XV Ih  Steele;  and  the  Instruction  pastorale  de  H,  J.  Van  Bruulf 
eveque  de  Haarlem,  sur  le  schisme  qui  divise  les  Catholiques  de  VEglise 
de  Hollande, 

Additional  Saints, — The  cause  of  the  beatification  of  Louis  Marie 
Grignon  de  Montfort,  founder  of  the  Missionary  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  pleaded  before  the  papal  consistory  a  second  time  on 
the  27th  of  July.  It  is  said  also,  that  the  Princess  Borghese,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  at  Rome  four  years  ago,  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  is  to  be  added  to  the  Calendar  after  the  lapse  of  the 
canonical  fifty  years. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Statistics  of  the  Diocese, — From  the  accounts  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  diocese  consists  of  110,000  souls,  scattered  over  an  extent 
of  95,000  square  miles,  10,000  of  whom  are  English  settlers.  The 
number  of  clergy  is  eighteen. 

Supply  and  Qualifications  of  the  Clergy, — All  the  clergy  will  be 
required  by  the  Bishop  to  be  able  to  minister  both  in  the  English  and 
the  native  language  ;  so  that  the  town-clergy  may  be  enabled  to  labour 
occasionally  among  the  natives,  and  the  missionaries  to  the  natives,  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  English  settlers  in  remoter  districts. 
He  hopes  to  educate  the  greater  number  of  his  clergy  at  St.  John's 
College,  established  by  the  Bishop  close  to  his  own  residence  at  the 
Waimate.  In  the  first  instance  he  looks  for  young  students  to  be  sent 
out  to  him  from  the  mother  country.  The  collegiate  institution  com- 
prises, besides  a  theological  college  for  candidates  for  holy  orders,  a 
collegiate  school  for  the  children  of  English  residents,  and  a  boarding- 
school  for  native  children. 

Native  Reserve  Lands, — The  Bishop  of  the  diocese  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  one  of  three  trustees  for  the  management  of 
native  property,  and  of  institutions  supported  out  of  its  produce  for  their 
benefit.  The  plan  of  the  trustees  is  this  ;  1.  To  build  in  every  town 
an  hostelry  for  the  natives  who  come  there  to  trade,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  an  English  almshouse,  with  a  small  chapel  for  their  daily  wor- 
ship, and  convenient  stowage  for  their  goods.  2.  To  found,  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  chief  tribes,  boarding-schools,  upon  the 
general  plan  of  the  Norwood  institution,  where  religious  instruction 
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nay  be  given,  and  all  good  and  nsefal  arts  and  habits  taught,  from  the 
earliest  age.  The  children  to  be  fed,  taught,  and  clothed  hom  the  pro-* 
duce  of  the  native  reserves,  and  afterwards  put  out  into  life,  according 
to  their  abilities  and  bent  of  mind. 

Romish  Afission, — A  Romish  bishop  is  about  to  be  intruded  into 
the  diocese  of  New  Zealand.  His  name  is  Epalle ;  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Sion  in  partibus,  at  Rome,  on  the  22nd  of  July  last,  by  Car- 
dinal Fransonif  the  prefect  of  the  congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide, 
He  is  at  present  staying  in  France,  whence  he  is  to  sail  for  New  Zealand 
in  October,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  priests  and  catechists,  all  belong- 
ing,  like  the  bishop  himself,  to  the  SocietS  de  Matie. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Ordination, — At  an  ordination  held  at  Christ  Church,  Dartmouth, 
on  Trinity  Sunday  last,  the  Bishop  ordained  two  priests  and  two 
deacons.     Three  out  of  the  four  were  students  of  colonial  colleges. 

Diocesan  Church  Society, — The  Church  Society  of  this  diocese, 
besides  expending  considerable  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  catechists, 
in  the  erection  of  new  churches,  in  sending  assistance  to  poor  scholars 
at  King's  College,  Windsor,  and  in  distributing  books,  is  receiving  sub-> 
scriptions  in  aid  of  the  missions  to  the  heathen  for  remittance  to  the 
Home  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  establish  in  every  mission  a  Church  School,  under  the  control  of  the 
clergyman. 

PORTUGAL. 

Restoration  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  at  Lisbon. — By  a  royal  ordi- 
nance of  the  oth  of  August,  the  reconstruction  of  the  metropolitan 
chapter  of  the  see  of  Lisbon  has  been  decreed,  in  accordance  with  the 
apostolic  bull  issued  lately  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  the  execution  of 
which  is  committed  to  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Lisbon. 

PRUSSIA. 

Pastoral  Union  Meetings. — At  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Pas- 
toral Union  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  at  Gnadau,  on  the 
17th  of  April  last,  the  following  subjects  were  discussed  : — Improve- 
ment of  the  Congregational  Psalm  and  Hymn-books ;  the  Liturgy ; 
the  Temperance  Question ;  and  the  Office  of  Deaconesses.  The  dis- 
cussion on  the  Liturgy  was  stormy,  in  consequence  of  certain  theses 
propounded  by  Professor  Schmieder,  of  Wittenberg.  Those  which 
seemed  to  give  most  offence,  were  those  in  which  he  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that 
the  morning  sermon  should  be  abridged,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
greater  extension  of  the  liturgical  part  of  the  service.  The  whole  of 
the  theses  are  pervaded  by  the  leading  idea,  that  the  act  of  worship 
properly  consists  in  offering  up  devotion,  not  in  listening  to  dis- 
courses ;  and  that  the  devotion  so  offered,  in  order  to  be  real,  should 
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be  the  liturgical  expression  of  one  common  &ith  and  love.  Referring 
to  the  recent  attempts  to  produce  ecclesiastic  union,  by  the  introdaction 
of  new  and  uniform  formularies  of  worship,  Professor  Schmieder  ob- 
served, that  they  are  founded  in  mistake,  as  they  can  never  prodnce 
that  unity  of  belief  and  unity  of  spirit,  of  which,  in  due  time,  an  uni- 
form liturgy  would  be  the  result.  This  position  he  illustrated  quaintly, 
but  not  unaptly,  by  saying,  that  while  the  uniform  liturgic  worship 
of  a  people  united  in  the  faith  resembles  an  harmonious  concert,  the 
performance  of  the  same  worship  by  those  who  widely  differ  from 
each  other  in  their  religious  opinions  and  feelings,  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  simultaneous  tuning  of  a  number  of  instruments.  The 
subject  was  left  to  stand  over  for  the  September  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Pastoral  Union  for  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  was 
held  at  Neustadt  Eberswalde,  on  the  29th  of  May  last.  Among  the 
subjects  discussed  was  that  of  baptism,  which  was  defined  by  the  assem- 
bly as  **  that  gracious  act  of  the  Triune  God,  whereby  divine  grace  is 
imparted  to  man  conceived  and  born  in  sin."  As  regards  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Sacrament,  it  was  generally  agreed,  that  it  ought  to  take 
place  in  the  public  congregation  ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  every  bap- 
tism should  be  notified  beforehand  to  the  people,  and  commended  to 
their  prayers.  The  principal  diflSculty  seemed  to  be  the  practice  which 
has  obtained  in  many  congregations,  of  administering  baptism  publicly 
only  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children ;  whereby  public  baptism  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  stigma.  It  was  observed,  that  the  best  way  to  meet 
this  difficulty  would  be,  for  the  ministers  to  set  the  example  of  baptis- 
ing their  own  children  in  the  public  congregation.  Another  interesting 
discussion  took  place,  as  to  the  best  means  of  enlisting  the  services  of 
the  laity  in  aid  of  the  ministers  ;  and  among  the  facts  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  this  point,  was  an  account  of  an  Operative  Association 
at  Stettin,  which  consists  of  130  members,  and  meets  every  evening, 
forming  a  kind  of  evening  school  for  religious  instruction. 

Pastoral  Conference  at  Berlin. — A  conference  of  great  interest,  both 
from  the  numerous  attendance,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, took  place  at  Berlin  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  of  June  last.  The 
idea  of  such  a  conference  originated  in  1841,  when  some  few  of  the 
Protestant  ministers,  assembled  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Berlia 
Missionary  Society,  determined  to  devote  an  additional  day  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  pastoral  matters.  In  the  following  year  this  was  repeated* 
and  the  numbers  having  increased  to  nearly  one  hundred,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  conference  should  be  held  annually,  and  regularly  organized. 
In  the  present  year  the  number  of  members  amounted  to  236,  consisting, 
with  the  exception  of  about  ten  individuals,  of  ministers,  professors, 
and  candidates  in  theology.  The  presence  of  many  of  the  governors  of 
the  Evangelic  Church,  about  twenty  superintendents,  and  several 
professors  of  the  university,  gave  to  the  assembly,  notwithstanding  its 
voluntary  and  non-official  character,  much  weight  and  importance.  On 
the  first  day,  after  some  preliminary  discussion  on  the  object  of  such 
conferences,  Mr.  v.  Gerlach,  Consistorial  Councillor,  introduced,  with 
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reference  to  John  xx.  19 — 23,  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
He  observed,  that  these  words  implied  more  than  a  mere  commission  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  he  vindicated  the  institution  of  private  confession, 
which  he  considered  warranted  by  the  passage  in  question,  and  while 
maintaining  the  declaratory  character  of  absolution  (as  distinguished  from 
its  judicial  character  in  the  Roman  Church),  he  dwelt  on  the  desirable- 
ness uf  an  individual  absolution  being  privately  given  previously  to  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  An  animated  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  question  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  ministerial  power,  was  also  touched  upon,  and  variously 
treated  by  the  different  speakers,  most  of  whom,  however,  agreed  in 
expressing  a  strong  wish  for  the  restoration  of  private  confession  and 
individual  absolution.  This  was  followed  by  a  discourse  of  Professor 
Twesten,  in  which  he  took  a  review  of  the  history  of  theology  in  Ger- 
many during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  observed  upon  the  decay  of 
rationalism,  and  the  revival  of  biblical  orthodoxy  of  late  years,  a  result 
which  he  connected  with  the  progress  of  Church  principles.  On  the 
second  day  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  an  address  from  Pastor 
Arndt,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  ministerial  office ;  after  which  the 
conference  discussed  the  question,  '*  By  what  means  can  the  Evangelic 
congregations  be  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  which,  as  Evangelic 
Christians,  they  possess  in  comparison  with  the  Roman  Church  ?"  This 
gave  rise  to  various  complaints  on  the  insufficiency  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  on  the  want  of  a 
standard  of  orthodoxy  bindiug  upon  the  ministers,  as  well  as  to  various 
suggestions  with  a  view  to  make  the  Augsburg  Confession  more  exten- 
sively known,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  authority  it  formerly  possessed. 
The  latter  point  opened  the  way  for  observations  on  the  late  declarations 
of  the  rationalists  at  Kothen*.  The  next  question  was,  **  By  what  mean9 
the  devotional  element  of  religion  might  be  raised  and  quickened  in  the 
Evangelic  Church  ?"  In  answer  to  this,  it  was  noticed  as  a  great 
defect  in  the  present  system,  that  the  sermon  occupies  too  prominent  a 
place,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  portions  of  public  worship :  dif- 
ferent speakers  observed,  that  liturgic  forms  should  be  more  extensively 
used,  and  greater  importance  given  to  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments ; 
that  daily  prayers  with  lessons  from  Holy  Scripture  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  that  the  Churches  should  be  opened  for  an  hour  before  the 
commencement  of  the  public  service ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
expounded  in  familiar  lectures  or  catechetical  classes.  The  third  ques- 
tion on  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  schools,  preparatory  to  the 
ministerial  instruction  of  catechumens  before  confirmation,  could  not, 
for  want  of  time,  be  fully  discussed. 

On  the  third  day  the  conference  ventured  upon  the  intricate 
question,  "  In  what  relation  does  the  [united]  Evangelic  Church 
stand  to  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  Churches?" 


*  See  the  next  page. 
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On  this  subject,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  uttered ;  but  the 
prevailing  feeling  appeared  to  be,  that  a  symbolical  book,  as  an  autho- 
rized standard  of  the  Church's  doctrine,  was  indispensable,  and  that  the 
Augsburg  Confession  was,  under  existing  circumstances,  best  suited  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  from  what  took  place  at  this  conference, 
that  orthodoxy,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  their 
ecclesiastical  system,  are  making  considerable  progress  among  the  Pros- 
sian  divines. 

Open  avowal  of  unbelief  by  Ministers  of  the  Evangelic  Church, — At  a 
meeting  of  the  association  of  •*  Protestant  friends,'' formerly  called  *' friends 
of  light,"  held  at  Kothen,  in  May  last,  the  most  unblushing  avowals  of 
rationalistic  unbelief  were  openly  made  and  suffered  to  pass  unreproved, 
though  not  altogether  uncontradicted,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  clergy  and  laity  of  the  **  united  evangelic  Church."  The  most  offen- 
sive sentiments  were  those  uttered  by  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
Pastor  Uhlich  of  Pommelte,  and  by  Pastor  fVislicenus  of  Halle.  The 
former  opened  the  discussion  with  a  speech  on  the  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing between  **  the  excellent  and  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  old 
faith."  As  objectionable  he  designated  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  of 
the  Atonement,  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  also  the 
idea  of  the  Church,  forasmuch  as  all  the  evils  in  the  world  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Church ;  and  in  fact  every  kind  of  knowledge  which 
rests  on  any  other  basis  than  sound  reason.  Pastor  WislicenuSf  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  **  Letter  or  Spirit,**  maintained  that  the  rule  of 
faith  is  not  the  letter,  i.  e,  the  Bible,  but  the  Spirit,  whereby  he  under- 
stands **  the  holy  spirit  of  communion,"  or,  in  other  words,  agreement 
in  opinion  and  feeling.  He  made  the  following  explicit  statement: 
•*  We  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
born  of  a  Virgin,  but  we  believe  that  he  came  into  the  world  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  human  being:"  and  again,  **  if  the  authority  of 
Scripture  be  alleged  against  us,  we  declare  openly  and  fearlessly  that 
our  doctrine  is  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture."  This  manifesto  of 
rationalism  on  the  part  of  ministers  who  every  Sunday  recite  the  Apos- 
tolic Creed  in  their  churches,  has  excited  great  indignation  among  the 
sounder  divines  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Prussia.  At  the  Pastoral 
Conference  at  Berlin  it  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  protest  against  the 
doctrines  of"  the  Protestant  friends,"  and  to  affix  the  same  to  the  door 
of  Pastor  Wisitcenus' s  church.  Various  other  proposals  were  made, 
and  the  matter  ended,  so  far  as  the  Berlin  conference  is  concerned,  in  a 
resolution  expressive  of  deep  regret  at  the  statements  in  question,  and 
in  a  special  prayer  offered  up  for  the  erring  brethren.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  ecclesiastic  authorities  will  take  official  cognizance 
of  the  affair. 

Public  Catechising, — The  Consistory  of  Munster  has  issued  an  ex- 
tensive circular  to  the  superintendents  of  the  province,  enjoining  the 
general  revival  of  the  practice  of  public  catechising  in  the  churches  at 
the  Sunday  afternoon  service,  and  containing  a  variety  of  suggestions 
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as  to  the  best  method  of  insuring  attendance,  and  rendering  the  instruct 
tion  efficient. 

The  Apostolic  Succession — It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Siedler,  lately 
appointed  Senior  or  President  of  the  Consistory  of  Posen,  and  Pastor 
Pflug  of  Lissa,  intend  to  repair  to  Uerrnhut,  for  re-ordination  in  the 
line  of  apostolic  (?)  succession. 

Burial  of  Protestants  by  Romish  Priests. — In  the  principality  of 
Paderbom  the  Protestants  have  no  cemeteries  of  their  own,  nor  are  their 
ministers  permitted  to  enter  the  Roman  Catholic  burial-grounds.  The 
custom  is  for  the  Protestant  minister  to  surrender  the  corpse  at  the 
door  of  the  house  to  the  Romish  priest  for  interment.  The  consistory 
has  addressed  the  government  on  the  subject,  asking  for  redress. 

The  Franciscans  in  Westphalia, — The  King  of  Prussia  has  authorized 
the  continuance  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Westphalia,  under  certain 
regulations.  Father  Gossler,  an  active  ecclesiastic,  who  recently  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Rome,  by  maintaining  in 
the  Aula  magna  a  thesis,  **  De  optimo  Protestantismum  per  Germaniam 
cum  Catholicismo  reuniendi  (sic)  modo,**  is  to  be  lector  at  the  Franciscan 
monastery  of  Paderborn. 

Roman  Catholic  Tract  Society, — An  Association,  under  the  title,  the 
Borromeo  Society,  has  been  formed  at  Bonn,  for  the  purpose  of  diffus- 
ing Roman  Catholic  writings  among  the  people. 

Resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  Paderbom. — A  Pastoral  Letter  fron^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Paderborn  was  read  in  all  the  churches 
of  his  diocese  on  the  14th  of  July  last,  in  which  he  takes  leave  of  his 
flock,  assigning  old  age  and  ill  health  as  the  reasons  of  his  resignation. 
The  resignation  itself  is  attributed  to  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  Prussian  Government. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cologne, — The  deposed  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Baron  Droste  zu  Vischering,  has  published  a  volume  on  the  questions 
which  have  embroiled  him  with  the  Prussian  Government,  under  the 
title,  "  On  Peace  between  the  Church  and  the  States."  The  writer  is 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Germany  for  Rome,  where,  it  is  said,  he  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  purple  for  his  exertions  and  sufferings  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church. 

Slatistics, — The  population  of  Berlin  is  stated  at  350,000,  of  which 
330,000  are  Protestants :  there  are  thirty-four  Protestant  Churches. 

In  Konigsberg  there  are  at  present  90  ecclesiastics,  72  academic 
office-bearers,  341  students,  and  53  schools,  with  214  teachers. 

The  University  of  Breslau  counts  703  students,  of  which  94  belong 
to  the  evangelic,  and  204  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  faculty  of  Theology  ; 
128  are  studying  law,  114  medicine,  and  163  philosophy. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Berlin. — The  King  of  Prussia  has 
granted  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  second  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Berlin,  and  authorized  a  general  collection  in  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregations of  the  kingdom  in  aid  of  the  building  fund,  to  which  it  is 
said  the  king  himself  intends  to  contribute  liberally.     He  has  further 
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authorized  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Hospital  at  Berlin^  to  be 

placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

SPAIN. 

Return  of  the  exiled  Bishops, — The  Archhishop  of  SantiagOy  Mgr. 
Velez,  formerly  general  of  the  order  of  Capuchins,  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  his  cathedral  town  and  church  on  the  26th  of  June  last,  after 
having  spent  nine  years  in  exile  in  the  Balearic  Islands.  He  was 
received  hy  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  authorities,  and  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

Sale  of  Church  Property, — A  royal  decree  was  published  at  Madrid, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  suspending  the  sale  of  Church  property,  and 
directing  the  revenues  of  such  properties  as  remain  unsold,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  nuns. 

Literary  Discovery, — A  letter  from  Madrid  announces  the  discovery 
of  a  manuscript  History  of  the  Life  of  Charles  ¥•  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justo  in  Estremadura.  It  was  compiled  from 
original  documents  by  an  ecclesiastic,  Don  Tomas  Gonzalez,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  royal  archives  at  Simancas.  The  picture  it  presents  of 
the  emperor's  life  after  his  abdication  is  totally  different  from  the  gene- 
rally received  account ;  as  it  appears  that  he  continued  to  carry  on, 
especially  with  his  son  Philip,  an  active  correspondence  on  the  atate 
of  public  affairs  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  suppressed  Monasteries  in  Aargau, — The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  Aargau,  and  confiscation  of  their  property,  by  the  Pro- 
testant government  of  that  canton,  continues  to  create  considerable 
agitation  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Switzerland.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  petitions  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Aargau  to 
the  Cantonal  government  and  the  Federal  Diet,  the  instructions  given 
to  their  deputies  by  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  Cantons,  the  intervention 
of  the  papal  nuncio,  and  a  spirited  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Diet 
by  the  United  Episcopate  of  Switzerland,  have  proved  unavailing  ;  the 
Diet  having  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day  without  entertaining  the 
question.     To  all  appearance  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest. 

Runiantsm  at  Geneva, — A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  authorities 
of  Geneva  and  the  Bishop  of  Freiburg,  to  whose  diocese  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva  belongs. 

llie  Jesuits  in  Switzerland, — The  great  Council  of  the  Canton  Aar- 
gau has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  cantonal  governments,  proposing 
the  expulsion  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  from  the  Swiss  territory.  The 
proposition  will,  no  doubt,  be  lost  in  the  Diet,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  the  different  cantons  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  Zninglians  and  the  Baptists, — The  Zwinglian  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil of  Zurich  has  published  a  decree,  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  religions 
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ceremonies  by  "  the  Baptist  sectarians,'*  on  the  occasion  of  their  inter- 
ments in  the  public  cemeteries,  and  enjoining,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
police  in  case  of  need,  the  use  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Zwinglian 
establishment  at  the  burial  of  Baptists,  even  though  all  the  mourners 
should  absent  themselves  from  such  performance. 

Died, — At  Geneva,  on  the  22nd  of  March  last,  aged  ninety-one, 
J.  I,  S»  Cellerier,  formerly  pastor  at  Satigny,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Protestant  preachers  of  his  time.  He  had  lived  in  total 
retirement  at  Geneva  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

SYRIA. 

Roman  Catholics  of  Mount  Lebanon, — The  Maronite  Archbishop 
titular  of  Laodicea  has  lately  come  to  Paris  with  a  view  to  interest 
the  French  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Lebanon.  In  furtherance  of  his  object  he  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  under  the  title  "  Notice  historique  sur  Vorigine  de  la 
nation  Maronite  et  sur  ses  rapports  avec  la  France^  et  sur  la  nation 
Druze,  et  sur  les  diverses  populations  du  Mont'Liban,** 

Died, — At  Aleppo,  the  Abbe  Gaudez;  he  had  resided  there  fifty- 
four  years  as  Lazarist  Missionary,  and  for  a  considerable  time  past  filled 
the  post  of  Vicar- Patriarchal  of  the  Maronites  and  United  Greeks. 

TURKEY. 

Public  Recognition  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, — The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  granted  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Constantinople,  a  free 
passage  for  all  consignments  made  to  them  from  other  countries. 

Romish  Missions, — Intelligence  has  arrived  from  Mossul  of  an  attack 
made  by  the  populace  upon  the  Dominican  convent,  in  consequence  of 
some  contemplated  enlargements,  which  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks.  The  monastery  was  demolished,  and  several  persons,  among 
them  the  superior  of  the  Order,  were  wounded.  The  French  ambassador 
has  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  from  the  Porte. 

Romish  Misrepresentations  of  the  English  Church, — The  Romanists 
at  Constantinople  have  recently  issued  a  book  in  Armenian,  which  pre- 
tends to  give  an  account  of  our  Church,  and  under  the  title  of  **  the 
English  Faith,"  represents  her  as  infidel,  and  destitute  of  the  primitive 
institutions  of  Christianity.  Fortunately  an  antidote  had  been  provided 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  in  an  Armenian 
translation  of  Nelson's  preliminary  instructions  on  festivals,  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  was  in  request  with  the  Armenian  book- 
sellers. The  Society  proposes  to  follow  it  up  by  a  translation  of  that 
portion  of  Nelson*s  work  which  treats  of  the  festivals  relating  to  our 
blessed  Lord. 
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(From  a  Correspondent  in  Sweden.) 


TO    THE    EDITOR*. 

Upsala. 

The  constitution  of  the  Swedish  Church  has  been  described,  with  great 
ability  and  accuracy,  by  a  German  author,  Dr,  Von  Schubert^  in  his 
work,  **  Schwedens  Kirchenverfassung  und  Unterrichtswesen.  Greifs- 
wald,  1821,  2  Theile."  Dr.  Von  Schubert  gives  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  constitution  and  inner  life  of  this  Church  ;  and  his  work 
is  deserving  of  the  fullest  credence,  as  in  the  course  of  a  protracted 
residence  in  Sweden,  (see  his  work,  entitled,  "  Reisen  durch  Schweden, 
Lappland,  Finnland,  und  Norwegen,  Leipzig,  1823  u.  24.")  he  took 
great  pains  in  studying  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  and  had 
good  opportunities  for  collecting  documents  of  all  kinds,  which  enabled 
him  to  give  to  his  excellent  work  an  almost  official  form.  As  a  proof 
of  the  great  value  attached  to  this  book  in  Sweden,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
Dr,  A,  Z,  Pettersson  (Pastor  Priraarius  and  Prseses  of  the  Chapter  at 
Stockholm),  though  fully  capable  of  publishing  a  work  of  his  own  on 
the  subject,  preferred  to  translate  Dr.  Von  Schubert's  work  into 
Swedish,  only  adding  a  third  volume,  containing  information  with 
respect  to  the  alterations  which  had  taken  place  since  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Von  Schubert's  work. 

Another  German  traveller,  who  visited  Sweden  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  summer  of  1843,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Sweden,  particularly  as  re- 
gards its  spiritual  life  ;  and  he  has  communicated  his  observations  to 
the  Editor  of  the  *'  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung,"  by  whom  they  have 
been  made  public.  He  refers  occasionally  to  Dr.  Von  Schubert's  work, 
but  ventures  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  that  learned  and  excellent  writer. 
This  attempt  cannot  have  any  influence  on  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Swedish  Church ;  but  as  some  brief 
notices  of  his  observations  have  been  published  in  the  last  Number  of 
"  The  English  Review  ^"  the  writer  of  these  lines  thinks  it  a  duty,  to 
supply  more  correct  information  and  explanations  on  matters  of  fact. 

*  We  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  the  following  valuable  com- 
munication from  u  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Swedish  Church,  which  comprises 
observations  on  some  statements  of  the  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeitung^  quoted  in  our 
last  Number. 

-  See  No.  ii.  p.  505. 
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The  condition  of  a  Church  intimately  connected  with  the  State,  can 
seldom  be  made  completely  intelligible  to  a  foreigner.  He  brings  with 
him  certain  principles  by  which  he  tests  and  decides  everything ;  and 
he  has  much  keenness  of  perception  in  regard  to  cases  in  which  these 
principles  do  not  appear  to  prevail,  but  little  in  respect  to  the  practical 
modifications  which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  may  be  allowed. 
A  stranger  is  also  but  too  apt  to  convert  special  cases  into  general 
rules ;  and  that  this  has  been  the  case,  in  some  degree,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  German  censurer  of  the  Swedish  Church,  the  following 
observations  will  show. 

His  assertion  that  "  the  universities  and  the  schools  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  clergy ',"  is  to  a  considerable  extent  true.  The 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lund,  are  Pro- Chancellors  of 
the  universities  established  in  those  cities ;  and  the  bishops  have  all 
the  schools  within  their  dioceses  respectively  under  their  inspection, 
provided  there  is  no  special  statute  to  the  contrary ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  grammar  schools,  established  at  a  distance,  they  exercise  this 
right  of  inspection  through  some  rector  residing  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
whom  they  are  empowered  to  authorize  as  Inspector  Scholce,  By 
virtue  of  the  statute  of  1842,  for  national  education  in  Sweden,  it  is 
enacted.  That  in  every  parish  there  shall  be  a  public  school,  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  religion.  Biblical  history,  writing,  arithme* 
tic,  history  of  Sweden,  geography,  and  (at  the  option  of  those  who 
apply  for  it,)  in  natural  history,  &c. ;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  school 
committee,  of  which  the  rector  of  the  parish  is  to  be  ex  officio  chairman. 
The  masters  of  all  the  public  schools  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  body^ 
and  those  of  the  grammar  schools,  in  case  of  their  entering  into  holy 
orders,  have  (as  a  compensation  for  their  generally  inadequate  salaries) 
the  privilege  of  claiming  one  year's  service  as  equivalent  to  a  year  and 
a  haJf  of  that  of  the  other  clergy,  when  their  respective  merits  are  to  be 
considered  for  promotion  to  ecclesiastical  livings.  The  masters  of  the 
national  schools  are  appointed  by  the  school-committees  of  the  parishes, 
on  condition  that  the  candidate  shall  have  passed  his  examination  at 
the  training  seminary,  of  which  there  is  one  established  in  every  dio- 
cese. The  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  and  of  the  colleges,  are 
appointed  by  the  bishop  and  the  chapters  collectively ;  the  professors 
of  the  universities  by  the  king;  and  the  inferior  functionaries^ ' viz., 
adjuncti  and  docentes,  by  the  chancellor. 

*'  Even  the  opening  of  the  fairs  is  preceded  by  the  performance  of 
divine  service  *."  This  is  not  prescribed  by  law,  but  by  an  old  custom, 
which  now  prevails  in  very  few  places ;  indeed  in  only  two  cities. 

"  Every  sentence  pronounced  in  the  civil  courts  is  notified  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish  to  which  the  delinquent  belongs,  who  is  bound 
forthwith  to  impose  ecclesiastical  penance  ^"  &c.  As  in  Sweden  Church 
and  State  are  most  intimately  connected,  and  every  offence  which  im- 
plies immorality  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  as  well  of  the  Church  as  the 
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State,  the  Swedish  legislature  has  ordered  the  delinquent  to  make 
atonement  hoth  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church.  The  latter  is  effected 
by  the  ecclesiastical  penance.  This  penalty  is  of  two  kinds,  riz.,  pal^ic, 
when  the  delinquent,  in  the  face  of  the  Church,  confesses  and  deplores 
his  guilt ;  and  private  (or,  as  it  is  called,  secret),  when  he  is  absolved 
by  the  priest,  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses  bound  to 
secresy.  Ecclesiastical  censures  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  priest ;  his 
own  disciplinary  authority  is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  admonition, 
and,  in  certain  cases  (to  be  applied  with  great  caution),  to  refusal  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  The  ecclesiastical  penance  is  judged  according  to  law 
by  the  secular  judge ;  but  in  cases  of  adultery  alone,  the  priest  may 
give  absolution  at  the  secret  penance  prescribed  for  this  offence,  without 
waiting  for  the  warrant  of  the  secular  court.  The  delinquent  is  ex* 
eluded  from  the  Church  till  he  has  undergone  penance ;  but  he  may 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  he,  being  in  dangerous  illness,  ex- 
presses contrition,  and  binds  himself  to  undergo  penance  in  case  of 
restoration  to  health.  Penance  is  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
When  the  delinquent  has  undergone  his  secular  punishment,  he  is 
brought  to  the  church  of  that  parish  in  which  he  has  committed  the 
crime,  and  there  remains  during  the  service,  kneeling  on  a  footstool 
close  to  the  church  door.  After  the  sermon  the  priest  announces  from 
the  pulpit,  that,  after  the  service,  a  sinner  is  to  be  received  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  exhorts  those  present  to  support  him  by 
their  prayers  in  his  intention  of  leading  a  better  life.  The  service  being 
concluded,  the  penitent  steps  forward  to  the  nave  of  the  chnrch,  where, 
kneeling  down,  he  confesses  before  the  priest  his  error  and  bis  repent- 
ance, and  is  absolved. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  misconstrue  the  truly  Christian  and 
primitive  spirit  of  this  institution.  It  presupposes  a  Christian  mind, 
both  in  the  congregation,  which  ought  to  be  ready  with  charitable  kind- 
ness to  restore  the  penitent,  and  in  the  fallen  man,  who,  in  the  bosom 
of  a  faithful  congregation,  must  needs  feel  his  conscience  calmed,  and 
his  good  intentions  strengthened.  But  this  disposition  being  absent, 
the  beneflt  of  the  institution  is  lost.  The  indifference  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  death  for  the  penitent ;  the  indifference  of  the  latter  is  a  scandal 
to  the  congregation.  Yet,  why  should  the  Church  sacrifice  what  is  good 
and  Christian  in  its  institutions,  because  of  the  possibility  of  their 
abuse  ?  And,  in  the  present  case,  is  the  probable  advantage  exceeded 
by  the  probable  evil  ? 

The  fault  of  the  present  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  penance  in  the 
Swedish  Church,  and  which  alone  might  explain  such  scenes  as  that  in 
which  **  the  young  lady  "  is  introduced  *,  (the  other  story  only  manifests 
the  ignorance  of  the  narrator,)  is,  that  the  priest  is  bound  by  law  to 
absolve  every  delinquent  who  does  not  himself  object  to  it.  No  time 
is  allowed  to  the  priest  to  ascertain  the  spiritual  state  of  the  delinquent, 
and  to  bring  him  to  a  serious  repentance,  if  not  previously  felt  by  him. 
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Besides,  it  liappens  frequently,  through  distance,  or  other  worse  rea* 
sons,  that  the  priest  does  not  see  the  delinquent  till  shortly  before  the 
latter  is  about  to  make  penance.  Another  evil  arises  from  penance  not 
always  taking  place  where  the  delinquent  has  his  regular  spiritual 
pastor.  However,  many  complaints  have  been  made  against  these 
irregularities;  and  their  removal  will  be  included  in  the  extensive 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  criminal  law,  which  has  been  under  pre* 
paration  for  some  time,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  ere  long,  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Still,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  scandal, 
produced  by  the  abuse  of  this  institution,  is  seldom  heard  of  except  in 
the  large  cities. 

**  The  clergy  are,  in  addition  to  their  spiritual  duties,  compelled  to 
execute  many  secular  functions  ^"  &c.  To  describe  the  real  state  of 
things  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  book  on  the 
organization  of  Church  and  State  in  Sweden.  It  may  suffice  to  give 
the  following  outline.  The  clergy  constitute  a  fourth  estate  of  the 
Swedish  representation  at  the  Diets  ;  the  rectors  (Kyrkoherdame) 
must  send  their  representatives;  the  Comministers*  have  a  rights  if 
they  choose,  also  to  send  one  representative  only  from  each  diocese. 
These  representatives  take  part  in  all  questions  which  are  brought 
before  the  Diet ;  and  from  their  position,  education,  and  intercourse 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  they  can  do  so  with  judgment,  independence^ 
and  comprehensiveness  of  view.  In  all  transactions  within  the  coun* 
try,  M'hich  are  conducted  by  the  deputies  of  the  estates  of  the  realm» 
the  deputies  of  the  clergy  also  take  part. 

The  clergyman  is  also  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Vestry  Meetings 
(Sockenstammor),  and  likewise  of  meetings  for  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions about  the  private  aflFairs  of  the  parish,  such  as  the  building  and 
the  support  of  the  Church,  relief  of  the  poor,  sanatory  matters,  &c ; 
and  the  minutes  are  kept  by  him.  The  mass  of  business  which  is 
transacted  at  these  meetings,  is  under  the  controul  partly  of  the  pro* 
vincial  authority  (the  governor  of  the  province),  partly  of  the  bishop 
and  ch;ipter  of  the  diocese.  In  the  country,  the  clergyman  is,  in  con- 
junction with  the  churchwardens,  responsible  for  the  accounts  of  the 
church  and  poor-money. 

It  being  the  clergyman's  duty  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  members 
of  his  congregation,  he  alone  can  issue  certificates  of  birth,  character, 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  absence  of  matrimonial  engage- 
ments, when  such  certificates  are  required,  on  removal  out  of  the 
parish,  or  for  some  other  cause ;  and  it  is  also  the  clergyman's  duty 
to  attend  the  civil  courts  when  assessments  are  made,  in  order  to  give 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  parishioners,  and  to  obtaia 
exemption  from  assessment  for  the  old,  poor,  and  infirm. 

These  and  other  duties,  of  a  dvil  nature,  do  not,  except  perhaps  in 
large  cities  and  extensive  country  parishes,  occupy  so  much  time,  or 
obstruct  the  spiritual  duties  of  a  clergyman  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
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German  tourist  represents.  If  a  part  of  these  duties  might  possibly  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  without  altering  his  position,  yet  he  could  not 
be  deprived  of  much  of  them,  without  being  rendered  inferior  to  what 
he  now  is, — the  Fac'totum  of  the  Swedish  peasantry.  The  clergyman 
is  now  considered  as  the  head  of  the  parish  in  all  its  concerns.  He  is 
the  ex  officio  guardian  of  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  In  Sweden, 
however,  no  clergyman  can  be  a  magistrate. 

The  German  writer  has  committed  a  very  serious  error,  by  stating 
that,  **  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  they  (the  clergy)  have  to 
license  the  sale  of  inland  manufactures  ',*'  &c.  A  statute  to  this  effect 
(applying,  however,  only  to  a  few  parishes  of  a  province  or  two)  was 
actually  issued  on  the  19th  May,  1819,  but  this  statute  was  very  soon 
abrogated. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny  the  existence  of  one  very  objectionable 
practice,  which  is  this ;  that  "  the  clergy  have  to  publish  not  only 
official  notices,  but  advertisements  of  sales  by  auction,  and  other  un* 
suitable  matters,  in  the  church  during  the  service '."  This  custom 
originated  in  the  difficulty  of  promulgating  intelligence,  from  the  want 
of  newspapers,  and  other  channels  of  communication,  and  also  the  few 
opportunities  offisring  of  assembling  inhabitants  scattered  over  an  exten- 
sive and  thinly  peopled  district.  The  clergyman  may,  however,  refuse 
to  publish  anything  he  may  consider  unsuitable  or  objectionable.  For 
further  information  we  may  cite  the  very  words  of  the  Church  law  on 
this  subject :  "  After  the  prayers  are  concluded,  you  are  to  publish 
what  we  (the  king),  or  our  crown  officers  (Befallningshafvande),  have 
to  order  or  notify,  on  our  behalf ;  but  all  other  secular  matters  are  to 
be  proclaimed  outside  the  church,  or  in  the  parish  house  (Sock- 
nestugan) ;  yet,  if  previous  intimation  be  given  to  the  clergyman,  he 
may  give  notice  of  anything  lost  and  stolen,  which  might  with  pro- 
priety be  mentioned  from  the  pulpit."  Later  statutes  have  caused  this 
practice  to  be  rather  abused.  In  the  original  of  the  "notices"  we  are 
now  criticising,  it  is  stated,  that  the  bishops,  and  the  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  are  averse  to  a  change  which  would  separate  these  pro- 
clamations from  the  actual  Church  service.  This  is  an  insinuation  we 
should  not  have  expected  from  a  writer  who  seems  to  lay  some  stress 
on  chanty,  and  who,  consequently,  ought  to  have  abstained  from  re- 
porting such  mere  idle  talk. 

We  find  similar  evidence  of  rash  judgment,  when  the  writer  speaks 
of  the  general  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  ^,  which  is  the  more  inex- 
cusable, when  we  take  into  consideration  the  small  part  of  Sweden 
visited  by  him.  It  is  undeniable  that  instances  occur,  particularly  in 
the  larger  towns,  where  the  Sabbath  is  not  duly  observed.  But  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  is  intimately  conversant  with  the  customs  of 
Sweden  generally,  and  the  central  parts  more  particularly,  can  unhesi- 
tatingly declare,  that  *'  agricultural  operations  in  the  country  '*  on  the 
Sabbath  are  of  rare  occurrence — never  take  place  during  the  time  of 
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divine  service — are  invariably  confined  to  the  housing  of  the  crops— 
and  that,  if  these  operations  should  be  carried  on  without  the  plea  of 
threatening  weather,  but  from  mere  covetousness  or  indifference  to  reli- 
gion, such  cases  would  find  but  very  few  defenders. 

The  statements  about  the  Swedish  "readers**  are  erroneous,  from 
the  author  having  taken  too  general  a  view  of  this  subject.  A  disposi- 
tion for  religious  seriousness,  which  may  easily  merge  into  enthusiasm, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Swedish  national  character.  In  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Sweden  are  found  "  readers  *'  of  the  general  character  men- 
tioned in  "The  English  Review';"  but  the  difference  amongst  them  is 
so  great,  that  it  ranges  them  in  a  sliding  scale  from  the  sober,  quiet 
observer  of  Church  ordinances,  to  the  mere  visionary  and  fanatic.  A 
great  proportion  of  those  generally  called  "  readers,"  are  only  serious 
Christians,  individually  actuated  by  a  greater  desire  than  usual  of  being 
edified  by  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  religious  books,  who 
observe  an  outward  strictness  in  their  conduct  of  life,  but  without  mani- 
festing any  intolerance,  or  an  injudicious  zeal  in  trying  to  obtrude  on 
others  their  principles  and  course  of  life.  Some  you  find  who  evince 
great  strictness  in  what  other  people  consider  "  adiaphora," — condemn- 
ing cards,  dancing,  and  all  worldly  amusements ;  and  also  condemning, 
as  children  of  the  world  and  the  devil,  all  who  do  not  strictly  abstain 
from  what  they  themselves  disapprove  of.  Many  entertain  these  serious 
feelings,  but  are  isolated ;  others  congregate,  and  besides  attending  the 
established  Church  service,  have  their  own  religious  meetings,  where 
they  have  prayers,  sing  hymns,  read  and  expound  the  Bible,  and  also 
read  other  religious  publications,  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the 
Church,  as  the  writings  of  Luther,  the  sermons  of  Nohrborg*,  a  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  ArndVs  book  on  true  Christianity,  &c.  Others 
are  more  decidedly  separatists  ;  do  not  attend  the  services  of  the  esta- 
blished Church,  but  hold  their  meetings  at  the  same  hours ;  show  con- 
tempt for  the  clergy,  and  all  outward  order  in  the  Church :  while  some 
make  objections  to  the  present  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  the  Catechism, 
and  book  of  hymns,  but  still  make  use  of  them  ;  though  some  maintain, 
that  their  consciences  are  rendered  uneasy  by  their  use.  But  the  fanatic 
enthusiast  goes  far  beyond  this.  Under  this  class  comes  the  so-called 
"preaching-epidemic,"  which  commenced  in  1841,  in  the  province  of 
Smaland.  This  singular  phenomenon  is  probably  a  physical  disorder, 
in  conjunction  with  a  mental  excitement  arising  from  this  cause.  The 
sufferers,  generally  young  women  and  children,  were  attacked  with 
violent  hysterics;  they  dropped  down  apparently  lifeless,  and  when 
consciousness  returned,  they  held  exhortations,  sung  hymns,  &c.  A 
different  case  occurred  in  the  province  of  Helsingland,  where  a  peasant 
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from  Upland  having  declared  himself  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
free  from  sin,  prevailed  on  the  peasantry  to  bring  together  a  quantity  of 
their  hitherto  most  valued  religious  books,  of  which  they  made  a  large 
pile,  and  burned  them  all,  as  savouring  of  heresy,  or  not  spiritual 
enough. 

AH  these  different  sets  of  people,  who  mutually  disapprove  of  each 
other,  are  now  generally  called  "  readers."  Those  who  dislike  them,  if 
moderate  in  their  views,  mean  thereby  the  extravagant  party  of  the 
''readers;*'  those  who  are  lukewarm,  and  indifferent  about  religion, 
mark  every  appearance  of  piety  as  *'  readerism  "  (laseri),  and  hold  the 
same  to  blame  for  all  sorts  of  irregularity.  Persons  of  moderate  Tiews, 
who  speak  well  of  the  *'  readers,"  mean  then  the  better  amongst  them. 
If  by  "  readerism  "  is  meant  serious  Christian  piety,  it  is  not  true  that 
**  they  (the  readers)  are  generally  discountenanced  by  the  clergy,"  Any 
one  conversant  with  the  state  of  things  in  Sweden,  knows  that  **  rea* 
derism  "  as  well  in  the  south  of  Sweden  (where,  especially  in  Skane, 
Archdeacon  Schartau,  of  Lund,  has  brought  it  to  its  present  form),  as 
in  the  north,  the  leaders  of  **  readerism  "  are  clergymen.  Sometimes 
those  clergy  who  are  favourably  disposed  to  the  "  readers,"  are  deno- 
minated **  reading-clergymen." 

This  German  writer  has  pronounced  his  condemnation  of  the  Swedish 
clergy,  "  among  whom  a  worldly  spirit  extensively  prevails ;"  vr hile 
"  the  description  given  of  the  state  of  the  clergy,  as  regards  both  literary 
and  theological  attainments,  and  piety  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
their  office,  is  truly  afflicting  *." 

One  seldom  meets  foreigners  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  Sweden  as 
Germans.  The  Swede  is  reserved  and  modest,  and  so  well  disposed 
towards  foreigners,  that  he  sometimes  gives  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
prefer  every  thing  that  is  foreign.  He  restrains  his  feelings  and  his 
words.  The  German,  perhaps,  does  not  find  his  own  activity  ;  it  seems 
to  him  indifference.  He  meets  no  ready  response  to  his  torrent  of 
words  ;  it  seems  to  him  ignorance.  He  utters  lamentations  over  defects, 
which  are  merely  deviations  from  German  customs  ;  and  if  you  are  too 
polite  or  indifferent  to  enter  into  a  defence  before  a  foreigner  full  of 
prejudices,  he  takes  your  silence  for  shame  and  sorrow  for  your  degra* 
datiun.  He  does  not  find  the  science  of  Sweden  a  distinct  echo  of  that 
in  Germany ;  and  he  prophecies  what  is  to  happen,  from  the  analogy 
which  he  finds  between  Sweden  now  and  Germany  a  century  ago. 
May  God  spare  Sweden  such  a  calamity  !  And  there  is  reason  to  hope 
for  her  escape,  since  theological  science  in  Sweden,  though  hitherto 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Germany,  has  never  attracted  any  attention  when 
it  has  been  heterodox.  Unbelief  finds  a  shorter  way  hither,  in  its  more 
genuine  form,  from  England  and  France.  It  has  traversed  the  country, 
but  has  hitherto  spared  the  mass  of  the  people — the  Swedish  peasantry. 
Should  the  evil  threaten  to  make  deeper  inroads  on  the  life  of  the 
people,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  clergy,  feeling  the  importance 
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and  the  demands  of  their  holy  calling,  will  go  forth  to  meet  the  enemy 
as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

External  influences  and  internal  circumstances  might  in  Sweden,  as 
elsewhere,  prevent  the  triumph  of  good.  But  to  say,  that  want  of  piety 
and  zeal  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Swedish  clergy,  is  unjust ;  and  the 
expression  of  such  an  opinion  by  one  otherwise  so  charitable,  can  only 
be  explained  by  his  determining  religious  and  moral  worth  by  the  test 
of  a  kind  of  "  Pietistic  "  manner,  and  a  vehement  zeal  for  the  Missionary 
and  Temperance  Societies, — a  test  which  qud  talis  in  Sweden  would 
have  so  many  exceptions,  as  to  annihilate  the  rule. 

With  respect  to  the  *'  literary  and  theological  attainments  "  of  the 
Swedish  clergy,  the  writer  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  judgment ;  for 
they  reckon  amongst  their  members  many  men  of  eminent  literary  dis- 
tinction. The  more  lucrative  benefices  are  rewards  for  literary  merits, 
according  to  the  Church  law ;  and  it  has  been  justly  complained,  that 
in  this  respect,  "  literary  attainments "  have  been  rather  too  much  than 
too  little  attended  to.  Nor  is  theological  learning  wanting ;  nay,  it  is 
often  met  with  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  general  education  of  the 
clergy  has,  in  conformity  with  the  increased  claims  of  these  times,  been 
improved  by  a  more  comprehensive  instruction  at  schools  and  colleges  ; 
more  rigid  regulations  at  the  universities ;  and  more  careful  examina- 
tion and  inspection  by  the  bishops  and  chapters.  We  shall,  on  a  future 
occasion,  give  the  particulars  of  what  is  required  by  the  Swedish  Church 
(with  respect  to  general  and  theological  learning)  for  entering  into  holy 
orders. 

As  regards  the  following  statements  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is 
wrong  to  make  particular  cases  into  general  rules.  **  Church-music  is 
miserably  neglected'."  If  the  tourist  had  happened  to  visit  some  vil- 
lage churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  instead  of  those  few 
he  visited,  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  a  contrary  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  whole  Swedish  Church-music.  He  would  not  then  have 
been  ignorant,  that  what  has  been  considered  sufRcient  in  this  respect, 
now  begins  to  make  way  for  improvements.  He  would  have  heard  of 
the  great  merits  of  the  Rev.  Rector  Dillner,  in  improving  the  Church- 
music,  by  the  invention  of  an  instrument  called  *'  Psalmodicon,"  with 
only  one  string,  on  bridges  marked  with  ciphers,  by  which  a  person, 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  music,  can  make  out  every  melody 
of  the  Book  of  Hymns,  with  the  aid  of  a  choral  book,  also  published 
by  Mr.  Dillner,  with  ciphers  instead  of  notes,  corresponding  with  the 
above-mentioned  ciphers  on  the  bridges.  This  invention,  and  its 
utility  in  Mr.  Dillner*s  own  parish,  has  induced  others  to  follow  his 
example ;  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  this  improvement  are 
already  visible  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  at 
private  devotions. 

"  The  people  do  not  respond  during  the  Liturgy  ^."  The  Swedish 
liturgy  has  not  many  responses,  but  still  there  are  some.     The  priest, 

'  Page  506.  '  Page  606. 
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however,  is  allowed  to  read,  instead  of  singing ;  and  in  that  case  the 
congregation  does  not  respond ;  hut  the  practice  is  hy  no  means  gene* 
rally  adopted. 

**  The  sermon — is  read  from  the  manuscript  *,"  This  is,  perhaps, 
now  the  most  usual  practice  amongst  the  Swedish  clergy ;  yet  many 
preach  from  memory,  and  not  a  few  extempore. 

When  it  is  stated  that,  "  among  the  people,  it  appears  that  the 
morality  is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb',"  and  the  same  opinion  of  Sweden 
is  frequently  repeated  in  other  quarters,  it  is  only  fair  to  inquire  who 
they  are,  who  have  thus  misrepresented  a  whole  nation.  They  are 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  have  failed  in  converting  the  whole  king- 
dom to  Methodism,  and  who  have,  properly  speaking,  taken  Stock- 
holm for  the  whole  country  ;  they  are  German  Pietists,  who  have 
collected  their  evidence  from  a  pietistic  ultra- party  within  the  country; 
or  they  are  authors  of  statistical  tables,  who  have  been  guided  by 
figures,  without  ascertaining  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  heads  under 
which  those  figures  were  placed. 

•  Page  506.  >  Page  507. 
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We  resume  the  sketch,  which  was  commenced  in  the  first  Number,  of 
the  progress  of  missionary  exertions  among  the  heathen,  and  purpose  to 
complete  what  is  designed  to  be  a  tabular  statement  of  their  present 
condition.  This  may  enable  us,  from  time  to  time,  to  appreciate  such 
specific  acts  as  may  occur  in  any  particular  district. 

Our  former  sketch  embraced  the  great  Eastern  territories  of  Paganism, 
with  their  vast  and  powerful  systems  of  mythology.  These  mytholo- 
gies belong  to  a  more  or  less  civilized  state  of  society,  are  connected 
with  ancient  dynasties  and  empires,  and  are  the  growth  of  ages.  The 
review  which  we  now  enter  upon  lies  in  a  wholly  dififerent  field,  and 
embraces  wholly  difierent  objects  of  contemplation.  It  is  directed  to 
forms  of  barbarous  idolatry,  shapeless  and  infinitely  varied,  existing 
among  uncivilized  tribes,  with  no  system,  transmitted  record,  priest- 
hood, or  ceremonial,  but  varying  with  each  tribe,  and,  in  some  cases^ 
with  each  individual.  We  have  now  to  pass  in  review  the  two  dis- 
tricts, first,  of  Africa  and  Polynesia ;  and,  secondly,  of  America  and  the 
West  Indian  Isles. 


AFRICA  AND  POLYNESIA. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  AFRICA, 

AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

AFRICA. 

In  no  country  of  the  world  has  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  been  so  little 
heard  as  in  Uiis  immense  continent.  The  pestilential  influence  of  its 
climate  and  humid  soil,  have  presented  an  effectual  barrier  against  not 
only  the  introduction  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  even  the  enterprises 
of  commerce  and  of  war.  The  attempts  made  to  civilize  and  convert 
the  degraded  tribes  which  are  said  to  people  its  extensive  plains,  have 
been  confined  to  the  natives  dwelling  on  the  coast.  Yet  even  these 
attempts  have  been  few,  and  attended  with  but  small  success. 

The  only  mission  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  for  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  exists  at  the  following  point. 

Sierra  Leone. — In  1804,  a  mission  was  opened,  by  the  Church  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
liberated  slaves  conveyed  to  this  colony.  In  1842,  the  negro  popula- 
tion was  calculated  at  42,000.  The  Mission  comprises  fourteen  sta- 
tions, under  the  care  of  one  native  and  eleven  European  missionaries. 
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assisted  by  eight  European  and  thirty-five  native  teachers.  The  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  stated  to  be  1275,  and  of  attendants  on  public 
worship  6086. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Native  inhabitants,  to  the  number,  probably,  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  thousand,  still  possess  this  most  interesting  country.  Of 
these,  many  thousands  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  At  least 
85,000  attend  the  service  of  the  English  Church,  and  are  under 
the  wise  and  Christian  direction  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  1841.  Twelve  missionaries  are  maintained  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  three  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  three  more  clergy  are  attached  to  the  Bishop. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA, 

AND  POLYNESIA. 

AFRICA. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1843,  Dr.  Barrow,  Vicar-Apostolic  of 
Guinea,  proceeded  to  Cape  Palmas,  on  a  mission  to  the  negroes. 
Seven  priests  and  three  religious  had  previously  been  sent  on  the  mis- 
sion from  the  congregation  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,"  founded 
recently  for  the  special  object  of  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Africans. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

In  1842,  four  Italian  Passionists,  destined  for  the  missions  among  the 
savages  in  Central  Australia,  were  added  to  the  Romish  clergy  in  that 
colony. 

POLYNESIA. 

Missions  have  been,  of  late  years,  established  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  the  numerous  South  Pacific  Islands,  and  are  placed  under 
the  direction  of  two  Vicar-Generals,  who  preside,  respectively,  over 
groups  of  islands,  which  bear  the  designation  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Oceanica.  Under  the  former  are  comprised  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Navigator  Islands.  Converts  are  spoken  of  in  the  returns  made,  but 
the  number  is  not  given.  Eastern  Oceanica  includes  the  Gambier, 
Marquesas,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Tahiti.  These  are  tended,  under 
the  Bishop,  chiefly  by  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Picpus,  to  the 
number  of  sixteen.  In  Gambier,  the  converts  are  reckoned  at  about 
4000  ;  and  some  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  other  islands,  in 
which  the  savages  have  shown,  of  late,  a  considerable  readiness  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith,  accompanied  as  it  is  with  all  the  blessings 
of  civilized  life.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  for  1842,  that  '*four  Bishops 
and  sixty  Missionaries  will  be  immediately  employed  in  Oceanica^"  bat 
no  report  of  this  increase  to  the  present  force  is  given. 
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MISSIONS    OF   VARIOUS   PROTESTANT   SOCIETIES   IN 
AFRICA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  AND  POLYNESIA. 

AFRICA. 

The  Gambia. — Along  the  banks  of  this  river  the  Wesleyan  Society 
has  established  missions  among  the  Foulah  and  Mandingo  tribes,  and 
some  of  the  liberated  Africans.  It  has  three  stations,  and  maintains 
eight  missionaries  and  assistant-missionaries,  and  reckons  533  "  Church- 
members." 

Sierra  Leone, — A  station  is  fixed  in  this  district  also  by  the  same 
Society,  for  the  instruction  of  the  liberated  Africans.  It  is  tended  by 
six  missionaries,  and  the  number  of  *'  Church- members"  is  stated  at 

2371. 

The  Coast  of  Guinea. — Five  Missionary  Stations  are  maintained  by 
the  Wesleyan  community  along  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ashanti.  They  are  superintended  by  five  ministers,  aided  by  cate- 
chists  and  interpreters  ;  and  are  represented  as  containing  690 
"  Church-members." 

South-Africa, — Missionary  enterprize  was  commenced  among  the 
inland  tribes  of  South-Africa  by  the  Moravians  in  1736.  After  a  short 
period  the  stations  were  relinquished,  chiefly  owing  to  intestine  dis** 
turbances,  and  lay  desolate  for  50  years,  when  (in  1795)  they  were 
re-established.  From  that  time,  these  enterprising  men  have  laboured 
among  the  Cafires  and  Hottentots.  They  have  seven  stations, 
amongst  which  forty-four  missionaries  are  distributed ;  and  upwards  of 
4800  Hottentots  and  Caffres  are  reckoned  in  their  congregations. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  established  many  places  of 
worship  both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape. 
Beyond  the  Colony,  this  body  has  five  stations  among  the  Caffres, 
Bechuanas,  and  Bushmen.  Sixteen  missionaries  are  here  engaged. 
The  number  of  the  natives  reclaimed  from  their  barbarous  habits  and 
idolatries,  and  brought  under  Christian  instruction,  is  not  stated. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  bodies,  the  Wesleyans  maintain  stations 
both  within  and  beyond  the  Colony :  first,  in  Albany  and  Cafiraria, 
and  next,  in  the  Bechuana  country.  In  the  former  district,  twenty* 
three  stations  are  maintained,  with  twenty  missionaries ;  and  the  attend- 
ants on  public  worship  are  stated  at  above  36,000  :  these  are,  in 
various  degrees,  under  Christian  instruction.  In  the  latter  country 
there  are  nine  stations,  six  missionaries,  and  3200  attendants  on 
Divine  worship. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  POLYNESIA. 

Nero  Zealand, — The  Wesleyans  commenced  a  mission  here  in  1820, 
and  have  been  successful  in  bringing  several  of  the  natives  under  instruc- 
tion. They  maintain  thirteen  stations,  fifteen  missionaries,  and  above 
8000  have  been  received  into  •*  Church-membership." 

Polynesia. — The  following  clusters  of  islands  have  been  visited  by 
Dissenting  missionaries,  and  stations  are  still  maintained  in  them.   The 
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Friendly  Islands^  where  eight  missionaries  are  supported  by  the  Wes- 
leyans,  and  have  the  direction  of  6980  members.  The  Feejee,  in  which 
six  missionaries  are  stationed,  who  reckon  837  converts.  But  by  far 
the  most  extensive  missionary  operations  in  these  multitudinous  groups 
of  islands  are  conducted  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which,  on 
its  first  establishment,  directed  its  efforts  towards  them.  It  is  quite 
certain,  from  concurrent  evidence,  that  a  very  considerable  effect  has 
been  produced  on  the  natives ;  that  they  have  abandoned  the  worship 
of  their  shapeless  idols,  have  put  themselves  under  instruction,  and 
have  embraced  a  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  In  the  Georgian 
Islands  there  are  nine  stations,  with  eighteen  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  are  however  engaged  in  subordinate  duties.  In  the  Society 
Islands,  four  stations,  directed  by  five  missionaries.  In  the  Hervey 
Islands,  nine  stations,  under  five  European  and  nine  native  teachers. 
In  the  Navigators*  Islands,  three  stations,  twelve  missionaries.  In  the 
New  Hebrides,  one  station  and  two  missionaries.  The  number  of  con- 
verts in  these  islands  respectively  is  not  given.  The  last  Report 
(1843)  speaks  generally  with  satisfaction  of  the  stability  of  the  older 
converts,  and  of  frequent  and  numerous  additions  in  various  islands. 
The  mission  commenced  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  was  abandoned  in 
1841,  on  account  of  the  unproductiveness  and  difficulty  of  this  field  of 
labour. 


AMERICA  AND   THE   WEST  INDIES. 

MISSIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  IN  CANADA,  THE 
WEST  INDIES,  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

CANADA. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  this  immense  province  by  the  English,  in 
1759,  the  native  tribes  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  visited,  and  Chris- 
tian congregations  formed  amongst  them.  In  1784,  Dr.  J.  Stewart, 
afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  was  sent  as  missionary  to  the 
Mohawk  Indians.  Several  of  this  tribe  of  aborigines  had  previously 
been  converted,  and  were  under  the  care  of  English  missionaries ; 
since,  even  now,  one  congregation  preserves,  with  deep  interest,  a  set 
of  communion-plate,  which  was  presented  to  the  infant  Church  by 
Queen  Anne.  Two  stations  are  still  maintained  amongst  the  same 
tribe  on  the  Ottawa  River,  tended  by  two  English  missionaries,  and 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Toronto.  Further  west,  on 
the  Red  River,  six  missionary  stations  are  supported  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  ;  and  the  congregations  collected  at  them  consistt 
for  the  most  part,  of  natives  of  the  Cree,  or  Muscaigo  tribes  ; — the 
number  of  missionaries  is  three,  and  the  attendants  on  Divine  worship 
are  stated  to  be  1790. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

These  islands,  so  long  the  abode  of  the  negro- slave  population,  have 
been  also  the  sphere  in  which  Christian  sympathy  has  exerted  itself  for 
the  spiritual  recovery  of  this  degraded  race.  Jamaica  and  the  Baha- 
mas, Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  and,  more  recently,  British  Guiana,  have 
been  the  field  in  which  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
has  maintained  its  missionaries,  and  aided  in  building  churches  and 
schools,  and  providing  the  whole  machinery  for  the  instruction  of  the 
slaves.  At  the  period  of  the  Emancipation,  about  800,000  were  com- 
puted to  have  partaken  of  the  benefit  of  that  Act.  The  present 
amount  of  instruction  provided  by  the  above-named  Society,  is 
through  sixteen  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  two  in  the  Bahamas,  twelve 
in  Barbadoes,  four  in  Antigua. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  colony  tribes  of  native  Indians  still 
remain  to  be  civilized  and  converted.  A  mission  has  been  lately 
opened  among  some  of  the  aborigines  on  the  Pomaroon  River,  where 
one  missionary  is  stationed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  Two  more  missionaries  are  maintained  also  among  the  Arra- 
wack  tribe  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  268  natives  are 
stated  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  This  latter  Society 
has  likewise  a  mission  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  where  two  missiona- 
ries are  stationed,  and  980  negroes  are  being  instructed  in  the  Christian 
faith. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSIONS  IN  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  MISSION  has  been  extended  from  the  vicarate  of  Newfoundland, 
among  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador,  but  it  does  not  appear  with  what 
success. 

On  the  borders  of  Hudson's  Bay  it  is  likewise  stated  that  many 
native  tribes  have  been  converted,  and  a  bishopric  is  established  in 
this  district. 

In  Upper  Canada  a  mixed  multitude  of  Europeans  and  Aborigines 
are  under  the  care  of  twenty-five  priests.  It  is  stated  that  the  number 
of  converts,  among  the  natives,  amounts  to  30,000. 

Further  west,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  a  mission  exists,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Detroit.  Both  Europeans  and  natives  are 
united  under  the  care  of  nineteen  priests ;  and  five  schools  are  esta- 
blished solely  for  the  savages. 

In  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  west  of  the  river  of  that  name,  five 
Jesuits  of  Belgium  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  converting  the  tribes  of 
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the  Potowattomies,  the  Chickapoux»  and  the  Kansas  ;  but  no  definite 
statement  of  the  success  attending  these  labours  is  given. 

A  mission  likewise  exists  among  the  tribes  still  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  subject  formerly  to  the  French 
and  Spanish  crown,  in  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucie,  and  Trinidad, 
missions  are  likewise  established  for  the  instruction  of  the  converted 
negroes. 

Settlements  of  savages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  Guiana  are 
likewise  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics.  But  in  respect  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  missions  above  mentioned,  no  precise  state- 
ment is  made  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  converted  from 
heathenism.  The  institutions  established  for  this  purpose,  in  the  way 
of  asylums,  schools,  and  hospitals,  seem  to  be  very  numerous,  and  alto- 
gether the  machinery  employed  appears  to  be  most  varied  and  extensiTC. 


MISSIONS    OF   VARIOUS    PROTESTANT    BODIES    IN 
NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

GREENLAND  AND  LABRADOR. 

These  inhospitable  lands  are  still  occupied  by  those  zealous  propa- 
gators of  their  creed,  the  Moravians.  Their  earliest  mission  was  esta- 
blished in  Greenland  in  1733,  and  received  the  appellation  of  New 
Herrnhut,  a  name  conspicuous  in  their  history.  Since  then,  three  other 
stations  have  been  added,  viz.  Lichtenfels  (1758) ;  Lichtenau  (1774)  ; 
Fredericksthal  (1824).  These  four  stations  are  tended  by  twenty-six 
brethren  :  and  in  1841,  1845  members  were  reckoned  in  their  congre- 
gations. 

The  occupation  of  Labrador  was  of  a  somewhat  later  date.  In  1771, 
a  mission  was  established  at  a  spot  which  received  the  name  of  Nain. 
Five  years  later  (1776),  Okkak  was  added.  In  1782,  another  station 
was  fixed  at  a  place  which  was  called  Hopedale.  And  in  1838,  a 
fourth  station  was  established  at  Hebron.  Twenty-eight  missionaries 
are  engaged  in  superintending  these  stations,  in  which  congregations 
exist  to  the  number  of  1065  Esquimaux.  ' 

CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Congregations  among  the  aborigines  bordering  on  these  countries 
are  likewise  under  the  instruction  of  the  same  body.  They  belong  to 
the  tribes  of  the  Delawares  and  Cherokees, — amongst  the  former  of 
whom  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  Moravian  missions  was  established. 
Three  stations  are  now  maintained ;  one  in  Upper  Canada,  one  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  and  one  on  the  Arkansas.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries employed  is  fourteen,  and,  in  1841,  241  Indians  were  reckoned 
among  their  converts. 
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GUIANA. 

In  this  district  of  South  America,  Surinam,  situated  in  Dutch 
Guiana,  was  one  of  the  first  fields  in  which  the  Moravians  engaged  in 
their  missionary  lahours.  At  first,  these  labours  were  directed  towards 
the  native  savages,  but  are  now  limited  to  the  negroes,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Five  stations  are  maintained  in  this 
Province,  in  which  7091  converted  negroes  are  instructed  and  superin* 
tended  by  thirty- four  of  the  Moravian  brethren. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Numerous  missions  throughout  the  West  India  Islands,  more  par-* 
ticularly  in  those  subject  to  the  British  sway,  have  been  established  for 
the  Christian  instruction  of  the  negro  population.  They  are  supported 
by  the  Moravians,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  Baptists.  In  the  Danish 
Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Jan,  the  Moravians  have 
seven  stations,  in  which  twenty-three  missionaries  have  10,533  converts 
under  their  care. 

In  the  British  West  Indies,  it  may  be  enough  to  state  generally,—* 
without  particularizing  the  stations  in  each  island, — that  in  connexion 
with  the  Moravians  there  are  twenty-six  stations,  tended  by  thirty- 
seven  missionaries,  in  which  31,524  of  the  negro  population  are  receiv» 
ing  instruction. 

In  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  body  there  are  fifty  stations,  in 
which  above  54,000  negroes  are  under  the  care  of  eighty-five  teachers. 

In  connexion  with  the  Baptists,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  sixty-three 
stations,  with  sixty  sub-stations,  in  which  above  35,000  members  of 
their  community  are  under  the  instruction  of  thirty-seven  ministers. 


We  have  now  exhibited,  as  we  proposed,  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
efforts  that  are  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen,  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  several 
of  the  sects  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  Reformation.  It  does  not 
helong  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  methods 
employed  in  this  work  by  the  several  bodies  engaged  in  it;  not,  of 
course,  that  we  are  without  a  feeling  and  opinion  on  the  subject,  but, 
because  our  object  was  only  to  state  such  facts  as  were  put  forward  in 
regard  to  missionary  operations,  in  order  that  members  of  our  Church, 
interested  in  the  matter,  might  be  aware  of  what  was  being  attempted. 

But  although  we  abstain  from  expressing  our  opinion  on  the  means 
employed  in  extending  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
deduce,  from  what  has  been  here  stated,  certain  corollaries,  which  may 
be  regarded  merely  as  embodying  the  facts  presented  in  this  summary 
review  of  existing  missions. 

1.  First,  it  appears,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  heathen  country  in 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  is  not  heard  by 
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at  least  some  of  its  pagan  inhabitants.  It  is  over  all  the  world.  The 
question  which  suggests  itself  upon  this,  is,  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  that  "the 
Gospel  of  this  Kingdom  must  first  be  preached  for  a  witness  to  all 
nations,"  before  tbe  end  shall  come  ? 

2.  It  appears  that  the  missions  of  Protestant  Societies  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  uncivilized  heathen,  and  that  among  these  alone 
they  seem  to  meet  with  any  success. 

3.  The  British  colonies  are  extended  over  the  whole  earth,  and  are 
established  in  the  face  of  all  the  heathen.  May  not  colonization  be 
the  especial  providential  means  ordained  by  God  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom  ?  If  so,  how  great  are  the  opportunities 
and  consequent  responsibilities  of  this  nation ! 

4.  We  cannot  but  further  advert  to  the  fact,  that  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  have,  of  late  especially,  been  extended  in  those  countries 
where  the  Church  of  this  country  has  been  planted  through  her 
colonies. 

5.  Nor  can  we  conclude  without  a  painful  reflection  on  the  variety 
and  contradiction  of  the  means  employed  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  Rival  missionary  establishments,  and  rival  bodies  present  them- 
selves in  the  face  of  the  heathen.  Can  we  wonder  at  partial  success  ? 
How  can  we  educe  good  from  so  pressing  an  evil?  What  means 
should  we  adopt  to  counteract  it  ? 
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It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  cause  of  the  poor,  in  all  its  vast 
compass  and  disastrous  variety  of  interest,  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  By 
the  poor,  we  mean,  of  course,  not  merelv  the  mass  of  absolute 
destitution  which  may  be  extant  in  any  given  community,  at  any 
given  period ;  but  that  overpowering  majority  of  the  human  race 
who  are  constantly  dependent  on  the  minority  above  them,  for 
employment,  guidance,  and  protection.  Unhappily,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  this  multitudinous  class,  a  certain 
oracular  maxim  had  long  been  in  almost  undisputed  possession  of 
the  world.  This  maxim  is,  most  usually,  expressed  in  the  French 
lanjniage;  France  having  been  the  scene  of  its  most  prodigal 
application.  Laissez  faire^  are  the  words  of  potency  which,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  formed  the  cnief  trust  and  confi- 
dence of  rulers,  and  statesmen,  and  economists.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
by  any  means  our  intention  to  affirm,  that  the  masters  and  cap- 
tains of  the  world  have  ever  shown  much  inclination  for  letting 
things  alone,  whenever  cupidity,  or  ambition,  or  other  selfish  pas* 
sion,  may  have  found  any  thing  to  gain  by  interference.  The 
peace  of  society  has  sufiered,  Heaven  knows,  disturbance  enough 
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from  the  lust  of  dominion,  or  of  influence,  or  of  wealth.  Our  mean- 
ing is,  that  where  such  motives  for  action  have  been  dormant,  the 
interests  of  the  people  have  too  often  been  sacrificed  to  a  das- 
tardly, reptile,  and  lazy  indiflerence,  under  the  imposing  name  of 
statesmanlike  sagacity  and  philosophical  prudence.  And  the 
language  of  that  poor  wisdom  has  generally  been  this : — **  Let 
things  be  left  to  take  their  own  course.  I3y  all  means,  let  the 
people  alone.  They  can  understand  their  own  interests,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  comforts,  much  better  than  legisljitorB,  or 
governors,  can  do  it  for  them.  All  meddling  is,  more  or  less, 
dangerous.  It  is  contraiy  to  sound  principle.  It  is  adverse  to 
independence  of  character.  It  may  even  violate  the  sacredneas 
of  property.''  And  so,  for  many  a  dark  century, — in  most  of 
what  relates  to  their  own  personal  arrangements  and  individual 
biography, — perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race  have  been 
consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  laissez /aire !  The  fruits  of 
that  gentle  dominion  have  been  amply  and  faithfully  recorded  br 
history  ;  namely,  the  almost  cyclical  recurrence  of  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  with  the  occasional  variety  of  a  jacqueriey  or  a 
revolution.  In  these  later  days,  indeed,  the  phenomena  have  not 
been  quite  so  formidably  paroxysmal  as  they  generally  were  in 
the  mediaeval  times.  They  have  assumed  something  of  a  more 
mild  and  chronic  type.  Instead  of  pestilence  and  famine,  we 
have  our  epidemics  and  our  scarcities.  Instead  of  the  Jaequerie^ 
we  have,  from  time  to  time,  the  monster  meeting.  Revolution, 
it  is  true,  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  eliminate,  or,  in 
any  material  degree,  to  mitigate  or  tame.  For,  revolution  is,  in 
fact,  by  no  means  an  exclusively  plebeian  eruption.  It  may  in- 
dicate the  wretchedness  of  the  many ;  but  it  also  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  impatient  energies  of  the  few.  Besides,  there  is 
frequently  something  more  or  less  noble  about  it.  As  NValter 
Scott  observed,  high-treason  and  rebellion  are  rather  gentlemanly 
dimes  than  otherwise.  They  may  even  have  their  origin  in  a 
spirit  of  high  and  patriotic  daring ;  so  that  patricians  and  accom- 
plished  men  may,  perchance,  adventure  upon  them  without  much 
consciousness  of  disgrace.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  revolution  is 
one  legitimate  result  of  the  long  and  undisturbed  predominance 
of  laissez  /aire.  Witness  that  terrific  convulsion,  actually  seen, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  development,  by  many  men 
now  living,  and  which  has  made  History  to  stand  aghast  at  the 
sore  and  frightful  task  which  it  has  laid  upon  her.  For,  what 
was  that  explosion,  but  the  inevitable  issue  of  a  thousand  years 
of  selfish,  ignorant,  heartless,  and,  we  might  justly  add,  godless 
non-inter/erence  f  A  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, more  especially,  was  .the  very  riot  and  revelry  of  the  gruid 
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master  principle  of ''  Let  alons.^  Its  influence  pervaded  all  rankft 
of  the  community.  Let  the  philosophers  and  atheists  write  and 
talk  as  they  list ;  let  the  wits  point  slanderous  epigrams,  and 
licentious  vers  de  zodStS;  let  the  court  dance  minuets,  and  give 
petiU  soupers;  let  the  king  quarrel  with  his  parliaments,  and 
take  the  occasional  diversion  of  a  lettre  de  cachet ;  above  all,  let 
his  majesty  provide  himself  with  that  one  needful  thing,  a  pare 
aux  cer/s :  and,  all  this  while,  let  the  people  live  as  thsy  please^ 
and  as  they  can  I  What  could  be  more  captivating,  than  the 
seeming  liberality  of  this  very  comfortable  doctrine !  And  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  it  proved,  after  all,  to  be  a  most  destructive 
imposture.  It  was  truly  remarked  by  Charles  Fox,  that  the 
government  and  aristocracy  of  France  seemed  to  have  been  long 
smitten  by  it,  with  a  judicial  infatuation.  They  had  eyes,  and 
would  not  see ;  they  had  ears,  and  would  not  hear.  They  were 
surrounded  with  degraded  and  almost  famishing  millions,  but 
they  would  behold  nothing  but  princes,  and  priests,  and  nobles. 
At  length,  the  measure  of  iniquity  was  complete.  The  phials  of 
wrath  were  filled  to  the  very  brim ;  and,  at  the  fated  moment, 
their  fury  was  poured  out.  The  issue  is  known  to  all.  First, 
the  eanS'Culotteriey  with  its  September  massacres,  and  its  reign  of 
terror ;  then,  the  conscription,  and  the  empire  ;  and,  lastly, 
all  Europe  on  the  verge  of  ruin !  And,  as  for  France, — ^if,  as 
we  are  often  assured,  she  has  been  regenerated, — her  regeneration 
has  been  accomplished  by  a  baptism  of  fire  and  of  blood. 

But  England, — the  glory  of  all  lands,  the  saviour  of  Europe, 
the  mistress  of  the  seas,  upon  whose  empire  the  sun  never  sets, — 
what  shall  be  said  of  her !  Has  she  not  stood  unmoved,  while 
the  strong  wind  was  rending  the  mountains,  and  breaking  the 
rocks  in  pieces !  And  why  should  she  not  remain  unshaken,  and 
"  be  a  lady  for  ever  J  ^'  Alas !  there  is  "  a  still  small  voice,** 
which,  whether  she  will  hear,  or  whether  she  will  forbear,  is  con- 
stantly whispering  to  her,  ^^  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.**  For, 
even  here,  the  pernicious  negation, — touch  not,  handle  not,  med- 
dle not, — has  long  been  actively  and  busily,  though  well-nigh  im- 
perceptibly, at  work.  It  has  gradually  been  depositing,  beneath 
the  crust  and  shell  upon  which  the  towering  fabric  of  our  national 
grandeur  and  prosperity  has  been  erected,  a  vast  and  festering 
mass  of  misery  and  degradation.  The  ground  seems  firm  beneath 
our  feet ;  but,  here  and  there,  certain  yawning  fissures  and  tpira- 
eiUa  have  long  been  noted;  and  from  these  a  deadly  exhala- 
tion would  occasionally  come  up,  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not 
treading  upon  the  solid  and  everlasting  granite.  And,  of  late 
years,  these  cracks  and  chasms  have  been  fearfully  dilating ;  and 
the  vapours  from  the  depths  below  have  heea  gathering  both 
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density  and  volume.  And  certain  ominous  and  threatening 
sounds  have  told  us  it  was  high  time  that  the  abyss  should  be 
courageously  explored.  And,  accordingly,  for  some  years  past, 
legislation,  philosophy,  journalism,  philanthropy,  and  religion, 
seem  to  have  been  girding  themselves  up  to  the  adventure. 
And  dreadful,  indeed,  is  the  apocalypse  which  already  has  un- 
folded itself  before  them  !  The  terrors  of  it  must  be  learned  from 
the  acts  of  societies,  and  the  reports  of  commissions,  and  the 
evidence  and  researches  of  learned,  scientific,  and  charitable  men. 
And,  henceforth,  these  documents,  and  such  as  these,  must  be 
our  manuals.  They  must  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  in  a 
condition  to  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  re- 
motely, the  destinies  of  any  one  section  of  their  fellow-men. 
Their  cry  is,  "  Sleep  no  more/^  The  reign  of  selfish  apathy, 
and  complacent  non-interference,  must  come  to  an  ena;  or 
Ichdbod  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  written  on  the  shattered  waUs  of 
our  imperial  greatness.  And  then  will  a  voice  be  heard,  from 
amid  the  ruins  of  departed  kingdoms, — "  Art  thou,  too,  weak  as 
we !  art  thou,  too,  become  as  one  of  us  V 

But  while  we  exult  at  this  awakening  of  the  public  mind,  this 
stirring  of  the  national  intelligence  and  sympathy,  it  behoves  us  to 
rejoice  with  trembling.  For,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  no 
immediate  monster-result  must  be  expected  from  the  arduous 
process  of  labour  and  enquiry,  which  is  at  present  going  on. 
A  long  course  of  patient  thought,  and  unwearied  tou,  will  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  any  tolerable  approximation  towards 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  improvement.  Our  condition  is  such, 
that,  if  we  are  unable  much  longer  to  endure  our  evils,  we  are, 
likewise,  barely  able  to  endure  their  penetrating  and  drastic 
remedies.  Under  these  circumstances,  impetuous  and  precipitate 
legislation  might  only  multiply  and  aggravate  the  mischief.  But, 
what,  then,  are  we  to  say  ?  Are  we  to  sit  down,  and  fold  our 
hands,  and  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  the  en- 
gineers, and  the  economists,  and  the  philosophers,  and  the  phil- 
anthropists, and  the  lawgivers,  are  all  busily  at  work :  that, 
accordingly,  the  rest  of  the  world  must  wait  till  they  have  wrought 
out  their  complicated  problem ;  and  that,  when  this  is  done,  it 
will  be  our  business  to  apply  the  various  formuUs  by  them  con- 
structed, and  to  adapt  those  formulm  to  the  varied  specialties 
around  us?  On  no  account,  whatever,  must  any  such  further 
licence  be  conceded  to  the  principle  of  laissez  /aire.  There  lives 
not  a  human  being,  among  the  various  employers  of  labour,  and 
commanders  of  time,  who  may  not  make  the  interval,  between 
enquiry  and  legislation,  inestimably  precious.  Be  his  sphere  of 
action  great  or  small,  he  has,  within  that  sphere,  an  almost 
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unlimited  power,  for  ^ood  or  evil,  over  the  destiny  of  those 
immediately  beneath  him.  Let  him,  then,  cultivate  the  region 
which  Providence  has  assigned  him ;  whether  that  region  be  a 
vast  estate,  or  a  humble  patrimony ;  a  crowded  factory,  or  an 
obscure  shop ;  a  stately  establishment,  or  the  narrowest  domestic 
circle.  Let  him  place  the  well-being  of  his  dependents  among 
the  main  studies  of  his  life.  Be  the  limits  of  his  own  peculiar 
domain  what  they  may,  they  will  afford  him  ample  room  for 
observation  and  experiment,  in  the  glorious  science  of  diflusing 
happiness  and  comfort  around  him.  And,  not  only  so,  but  the 
tenor  of  his  beneficent  life  may  enable  him  to  furnish  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  which  o£Scial  investigation  is 
labouring  to  collect ;  and  thus  may  place  him,  virtually,  among 
the  architects  of  a  better  system.  At  all  events,  he  can  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  subiect.  He  may,  so  to  speak,  saturate 
himself  with  a  deep  conviction  of  its  vital  importance.  He  will 
have  no  absolute  need  to  climb  to  dizzy  heignts,  or  plunge  into 
murky  depths,  in  search  of  information.  The  signs  of  the  times 
are  nigh  unto  him.     He  can  scarcely  look  into  a  journal,  or  a 

I)eriodical,  without  finding  them  there.  The  condition  of  the 
abouring  classes  is  a  topic,  which  is  beginning  to  contest  the 
ground  with  all  the  most  stirring  interests  of  daily  life.  Party, 
and  politics,  and  foreign  relations,  and  imperial  questions — all 
are,  occasionally,  compelled  to  stand  aside,  and  give  it  place. 
Nay,  it  is  actually  gatnering  round  itself  a  literature  of  its  own. 
And,  we  hold  it  to  be  of  measureless  consequence,  that  every 
man  in  the  realm,  who  is  capable  of  thought  or  feeling,  should 
have  an  ear  for  these  pleadings  of  the  great  and  sacred  cause. 
It  would  be  infinitely  desirable,  that  a  familiarity  with  its  merits 
and  its  exigencies  should  pervade  the  whole  land,  from  side  to 
side,  and  from  end  to  end.  For  thus  only  is  it,  that  an  over- 
powering impulse  can  be  given  to  the  ruling  and  administrative 
energies  of  the  country.  It  was  a  labour  worthy  of  a  demigod  to 
cleanse  away  the  accumulated  filth  of  ;^ears.  But, '  the  hero 
scavenger  of  classic  fable  had  a  river  at  ms  command.  And  the 
waters  of  this  river  he  turned  into  the  midst  of  the  mass ;  and  so 
he  accomplished  one  of  his  immortal  tasks.  And  even  thus  must 
it  be  with  our  great  public  benefactors.  Their  task,  however, 
uninviting  in  certain  of  its  details,  is  godlike  in  its  beneficence. 
They  have  to  purge  off  the  mountainous  evils  heaped  up  by  *'  the 
sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances,*^  of  our  forefathers.  And,  in 
order  to  do  this,  they,  too,  must  have  the  assistance  of  a  river. 
And,  that  river  is  no  other  than  the  mighty  current  of  public 
opinion.  And,  the  stream  must  be  swelled  into  a  torrent,  or  it 
will  do  its  work  imperfectly.    And  there  is  nothing  which  can 
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80  surely  give  it  the  needful  force,  as  an  universal  perception 
of  the  nuisances  which  it  has  to  sweep  away. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection,  chiefly  by  the 
admirable  Httic  volume  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Its  main  object  is,  precisely,  to  discourage  that  sense  of 
helplessness  and  despondency,  which  is  apt  to  creep  over  the 
spirit  of  individuals,  when  contemplating  the  omnipresence  of 
wretchedness  and  vice;  and  to  show  that  the  dastardly  feeling 
which  vents  itself  in  the  exclamation,  ^'  What  can  I  do  !^  is  just 
as  treasonable  to  humanity^  as  that  which  embodies  itself  in  the 
maxim,  laissez  /aire.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  wonderful  family 
likeness  between  the  two.  They  may  justly  be  regarded  as  twin 
abortions,  engendered  between  cowardice  and  selfishness;  and, 
the  sooner  the  world  is  rid  of  them,  the  better.  To  each  of  them 
may  be,  most  religiously,  applied  the  saying,  which,  most  impiously, 
was  levelled  by  Voltaire  against  Christianity,  i^crasez  Finfame, 
We  trust  that  the  writer  before  us  will  be  found  to  have,  quietly, 
done  much  towards  their  demolition.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn, 
as  we  have  learned,  that  his  work  has,  already,  fixed  the  attention 
of  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  is  widely  dispersed  among  the 
employers  of  manufacturing  labour.  It  has  caused  many  heads 
to  think,  and  many  hearts  to  burn.  It  has,  indeed,  almost  every 
thing  to  recommend  it.  It  is  full  of  deep,  thoughtful,  and  earnest 
humanity.  It  indicates,  throughout,  an  intellect  highly  accom- 
plished, and  of  no  ordinary  power.  It  combines,  with  rare  felicity, 
the  practical  with  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is  written  in  a 
singularly  lucid  and  attractive  style.  It  is,  moreover,  an  eminently 
suggestive  book ;  a  book,  which  the  reader  lays  down,  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  that  he  may  follow  out,  for  himself,  some  pithy 
aphorism,  or  pregnant  hint,  into  all  its  variety  of  consequence 
and  application.  And  then,  tlie  author  addi*esses  himself  to  his 
work  without  any  thing  like  turbulence,  or  angry  commotion  of 
spirit.  His  desire  is,  not  to  scold,  or  to  terrify,  men  into  a  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  towards  the  portionless  classes,  who  have  no 
inheritance  but  toil.  He  seeks  to  persuade  men,  rather  than  (if 
we  may  use  the  phrase)  to  bully  them.  His  ultimate  appeal  is, 
always,  to  the  highest  and  most  sacred  motives :  and  his  wish  is 
to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  any  province,  however  limited 
or  humble,  which  does  not  offer  abundant  opportunities  of  obe- 
dience to  the  great  and  royal  law. 

One  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  work  is,  the  entire  absence 
from  it  of  all  quackery  and  pretension.  The  author  does  not 
stand  forward  before  the  world  as  a  mighty  liberator,  or  regene- 
rator. He  has  no  pet  project  to  produce ;  no  mysterious  dixir, 
which  is  to  send  health  and  vigour,  in  a  moment,  to  the  very 
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extremities  of  the  system ;  no  cauldron  in  iivhich  the  lunbs  of  his 
parent  are  to  be  boiled  young  again ;  no  patent  leather  wherewith 
to  repair  the  masonry  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  render  it 
iraperishabl3.  There  is  nothing  of  imposture  or  thaumaturgy 
about  him ;  nothing  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  wise,  or  to 
move  the  derision  of  the  scornful ;  like  the  parallelograms  of  Mr. 
Owen,  or  the  quinquarticular  virtues  of  the  Charter,  or  the  trans- 
forming energy  of  the  Repeal.  He  is  content  to  work  with  the 
materials  which  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  vitality,  within 
every  human  bosom.  He  is  anxious  to  bring  out  the  latent  fires, 
which  exist  in  the  depths  of  our  moral  constitution,  but  which 
often  require  so  much  percussion,  before  they  can  be  made  visible 
and  active. 

"  My  object,"  he  says,  "  is  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  means 
that  are,  at  the  present  moment,  in  every  body's  power.  Many  a  man, 
who  is  looking  about  for  some  specific,  has  in  his  hands  the  means  of 
doing  great  good,  which  he  would  be  ready  enough  to  employ,  if  he  had 
but  imagination  to  perceive  that  he  possessed  them.  My  endeavour, 
then,  will  be  to  show  what  can  be  done  by  the  employers  of  labour,  in 
their  private  and  individual  capacity." — p.  6. 

And,  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  volume, 

*'  And,  now,  reader,  I  have  come  to  the  close  of  this  essay.  I  do  not 
assert  that  I  have  brought  forward  any  specific,  or  any  new  remedy  of  a 
partial  nature,  for  the  evils  I  have  enumerated.  Indeed,  I  have  not 
feared  to  reiterate  hacknied  truths.  But,  you  may  be  sure  that,  if  you 
do  not  find  yourself  recurring  again  and  again  to  the  most  ordinary 
maxims,  you  do  not  draw  your  observations  from  real  life.  Oh  I  if  we 
could  but  begin  by  believing,  and  acting  upon,  the  veriest  common- 
places !  But,  it  is  with  pain  and  grief,  that  we  come  to  understand  our 
first  copy-book  sentences."— p.  165. 

And  further  on, 

**  There  is  nothing  in  these  pages,  that  will  exactly  point  out  the 
path  most  fitting  for  you  to  take.  Still,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  so 
many  have  been  indicated,  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
some  one  that  may  lead  to  the  main  object,  if  your  heart  is  set  upon  it. 
If  you  throw  but  a  mite  into  that  treasury  of  good  will,  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  you  do  something 
towards  relieving  one  of  the  great  burdens  of  this  age ;  possibly,  of  all 
ages.  You  aid  in  cementing  together  the  various  orders  of  the  state. 
You  are  one  of  those,  who  anticipate  revolutions,  by  doing  some  little 
part  towards  the  men  of  their  own  time.  And,  if  you  want  any  reward 
to  allure  you  on,  you  will  find  it,  in  the  increased  affection  towards 
your  fellows,  which  you  will  always  have,  when  you  have  endeavoured 
to  be  just  to  them Depend  upon  it,  our  duties,  however 
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they  may  be  varied  by  the  different  drcumstances  of  different  penodt, 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  thing  that  the  State  demands  of  us,  or  can  do 
for  us.  We  have  each,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  a  cirde  of 
dependents.  We  say  that  kings  are  God's  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
But  almost  every  human  being  has,  at  one  time  or  other  of  his  life,  a 
portion  of  the  happiness  of  those  around  him  in  his  power,  which  might 
make  him  tremble,  if  he  did  but  see  it  in  all  its  fulness.  But,  at  any 
rate  the  relation  of  master  and  man,  is  a  matter  of  manifest  and  laige 
importance.  It  pervades  all  societies,  and  affects  the  growth  and 
security  of  states,  in  the  most  remarkable  and  pregnant  manner.  It 
requires  the  nicest  care ;  gives  exercise  to  the  highest  qualities ;  has  a 
large  part  in  civil  life ;  a  larger  part  in  domestic  Ufe ;  and,  our  conduct 
in  it  will  surely  be  no  mean  portion  of  the  account  which  we  shall  have 
to  render  in  the  life  that  is  to  come." — pp.  166—168. 

These  sentences  may  be  su£Scient  to  show  the  spirit  ^ich 
animates  this  volume.  The  grand  moral  of  it  is,  that  ^^the 
Searcher  of  Hearts  may  make  as  ample  a  trial  of  a  man,  in  his 
conduct  to  one  poor  dependent  ^  (an  apprentice,  a  hired  labourer, 
a  domestic  drudge),  ^'  as  of  the  man  who  is  appointed  to  lead 
armies,  and  to  acuninister  provinces.  Nay,  that  his  treatment  of 
some  animal  entrusted  to  his  care,  may  be  a  histo^  as  significant, 
for  him,  as  the  Chronicles  of  Kings,  for  them.  And,  if  this 
principle  were  once  familiar  to  ail,  what  a  blessed  revohitioo 
might  be  silently  effected,  in  the  social  condition  of  mankind ! 

"  What  an  important  relation,"  he  exclaims,  "  is  that  of  Master  and 
Man  !     How  it  pervades  the  world  ;  ascending  from  the  lowest  gradi- 
tion  of  planter  and  slave  through  the  states  of  master  and  servant,  land* 
lord  and  labourer,  manufacturer  land  artisan,  till  it  comes  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  rule  which  one  cultivated  man  has  to  exercise  over  another 
in  the  performance  of  the  greatest  functions.     See,  throughout,  what 
difficulties  and  temptations  encumber  this  relation.     How  boundless  it 
the  field  of  thought  which  it  opens  to  us,  how  infinite  the  duties  which 
it  contains,  how  complete  an  exercise  it  is  for  the  whole  fiiculties  of 
man  !     Observe  what  wretchedness  is  caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of 
this  relation  in  domestic  matters.    See  the  selfish  carelessness  about  the 
happiness  of  those  around  them  of  men  not  ill-intentioned,  nor  unkind, 
perhaps,  in  their  dealings  with  the  world  in  general,  but  lamentably 
unfit  for  the  management  of  a  home.      Then  observe  the  effects  of 
similar  mismanagement  in  dealing  with  a  country.    Look  at  the  listless 
loiterers  about  an  Irish  town :  you  would  naturally  say  to  yourself^ 
'  Surely  this  people  have  done  all  that  there  can  be  for  them  to  do.* 
You  walk  out  of  the  town,  and  find  the  adjacent  fields  as  listless- 
looking,  and  neglected,  as  the  men  themselves.     Think  what  a  want 
there  must  be  of  masters  of  labour,  that  those  hands  and  these  weeds 
are  not  brought  into  closer  contact." — p.  7. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  follow  the  writer  througliout  the  vazied 
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application  of  his  views  to  the  administration  of  territorial  pro- 
perty, to  the  conduct  of  the  factory,  to  the  management  of  the 
family  and  household.  We  cannot,  however,  part  with  him,  until 
we  have  re-echoed  his  sentiments  relative  to  one  department  of 
responsibility,  which  seems,  more  especially,  to  have  engaged  his 
thoughts,  and  to  have  awakened  his  kindliest  feelings ;  namely, 
the  duties  of  the  employers  of  domestic  servants. 

"  Of  course,"  he  observes,  "  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
conduct  of  Masters  and  Mistresses  towards  their  servants,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  should  regulate  the  employers  of  labour  generally. 
But  there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  which  need  to  be  noticed  in 
the  application  of  these  principles.  That,  in  this  case,  the  employers 
and  the  employed  are  members  of  one  family,  is  a  circumstance  which 
intensifies  the  relation.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  pass  the  working 
part  of  his  day  with  an  exacting,  unkind,  master :  but  still,  if  the 
workman  returns  at  evening  to  a  home  that  is  his  own,  there  is  a  sense 
of  coming  joy  and  freedom  which  may  support  him  throughout  the 
weary  hours  of  labour.  But  think  what  it  must  be  to  share  one's  home 
with  one*8  oppressor ;  to  have  no  recurring  time  when  one  is  certain  to 
be  free  from  those  harsh  words,  and  unjust  censures,  which  are  almost 
more  than  blows,  ay,  even  to  those  natures  we  are  apt  to  fancy  so 
hardened  to  rebuke.  Imagine  the  deadness  of  heart  that  must  prevail 
in  that  poor  wretch  who  never  hears  the  sweet  words  of  praise  or  of 
encouragement.  Many  masters  of  families,  men  living  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  world,  who  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  impressions  which, 
in  their  busy  minds,  are  made  and  effaced  even  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day,  can  with  difficulty  estimate  the  force  of  unkind  words  upon  those 
whose  monotonous  life  leaves  few  opportunities  of  effacing  any  unwel- 
come impression.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  aid  of  imagination, 
that  handmaid  of  charity,  may  be  more  advantageously  employed,  than 
in  considering  the  condition  of  domestic  servants.  Let  a  man  endeavour 
to  realize  it  to  himself,  let  him  think  of  its  narrow  sphere,  of  its  un- 
vraying  nature,  and  he  will  be  careful  not  to  throw  in,  unnecessarily,  the 
trouble  even  of  a  single  harsh  word,  which  may  make  so  large  a 
disturbance  in  the  shallow  current  of  a  domestic's  hopes  and  joys. 
How  often,  on  the  contrary,  do  you  find  that  masters  seem  to  have  no 
apprehension  of  the  feelings  of  those  under  them,  no  idea  of  any  duties 
on  their  side  beyond  '  cash  pa3rment,'  whereas  the  good,  old,  patriarchal 
feeling  towards  your  household  is  one  which  the  mere  introduction  of 
money  wages  has  not  by  any  means  superseded,  and  which  cannot,  in 
fact,  be  superseded.  You  would  bear  with  lenity  from  a  child  many 
things,  for  which,  in  a  servant,  you  can  find  nothing  but  the  harshest 
names.  Yet  how  often  are  these  poor,  uneducated,  creatures  little 
better  than  children  !  You  talk,  too,  of  ingratitude  from  them,  when, 
if  you  reflected  a  little,  you  would  see  that  they  do  not  understand  your 
benefits.  It  is  hard  enough  sometimes  to  make  benefits  sink  into 
men's  hearts,  even  when  your  good  offices  are  illustrated  by  much 
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kindness  of  words  and  manner ;  but  to  expect  that  servantt  shonld  at 
once  appreciate  your  care  for  them  is  surely  most  unreasonable,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  manifest  regard  and  sympathy* 
You  would  not  expect  it,  if  you  saw  the  child-like  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  you. 

**  Another  mode  of  viewing  with  charity  the  conduct  of  domestic 
servants,  is  to  imagine  what  manner  of  servant  you  would  make  your- 
self, or  any  one  of  those  whom  in  your  own  rank  you  esteem  and  love. 
Do  you  not  perceive,  in  almost  every  character,  some  element  which 
would  occasionally  make  its  possessor  fail  in  performing  the  daties  of 
domestic  service  ?  Do  you  find  that  faithfulness,  accuracy,  diligence^ 
and  truth  pervade  the  circle  of  your  equals  in  such  abundance  that  you 
should  be  exorbitantly  angry,  the  moment  you  perceive  a  deficiency 
in  such  qualities  amongst  those  who  have  been  but  indifferently  bioaght 
up,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  early  imbibed  those  vices  of  their  class,  fear 
and  falsehood ;  vices  which  their  employers  can  only  hope  to  eradicate 
by  a  long  course  of  considerate  kindness. 

*'  I  do  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  masters  and  mistresses  as  an  easy 
matter :  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
functions  in  life.  If,  however,  men  only  saw  the  difficulty,  they  would 
see  the  worthiness  of  trying  to  overcome  it.  You  observe  a  man 
becoming  day  by  day  richer,  or  advancing  in  station,  or  increasing  in 
professional  reputation,  and  you  set  him  down  as  a  successful  man  in 
life.  But,  if  his  home  is  an  ill-regulated  one,  where  no  links  of  afibc- 
tion  extend  throughout  the  family,  whose  former  domestics  (and  he  has 
had  more  of  them  than  he  can  well  remember)  look  back  upon  their 
sojourn  with  him  as  one  unblessed  by  kind  words  or  deeds,  I  contend 
that  that  man  has  not  been  successful.  Whatever  good  fortune  he  may 
have  in  the  world,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  has  always  left  one 
important  fortress  untaken  behind  him.  That  man's  life  does  not  surely 
read  well  whose  benevolence  has  found  no  central  home.  It  may  have 
sent  forth  rays  in  various  directions,  but  there  should  have  been  a  warm 
focus  of  love — that  home  nest  which  is  formed  round  a  good  man's 
heart."— pp.  29—33. 

These  are  golden  thoughts  !  The  gold,  perhaps,  is  not  now, 
for  the  first  time,  dug  up  out  of  the  mine.  The  world  may  have 
long  been  in  possession  of  it.  But  the  gold  has  become  dim,  and 
the  fine  gold  changed  and  tarnished.  The  breath  of  worldliness 
and  selfishness  hjis  breathed  upon  it,  and  defaced  its  outuTird 
brightness ;  till,  at  last,  it  lias  shown,  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  a 
worthless  and  unserviceable  metal,  fit  only  to  be  cast  aside  into 
some  obscure  corner  of  the  mind,  amid  the  lumber  of  other  com- 
mon-places. And  that  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  kind,  who 
presents  it,  once  more,  to  the  public  gaze,  free  from  the  defile- 
ments and  dishonours  wherewith  the  neglectful  he<art  of  man  liad 
suffered  it  to  be  obscured.     There  are  many  truths,  we  fear. 
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which,  though  not  new,  are  yet  passing  strange,  in  the  general 
estimation :  and  those,  which  the  author  has  here  put  forth,  we 
conceive  to  be  among  them.  For  ourselves,  we  avow  it  to  be  our 
deliberate  persuasion,  that  if  our  ears  could  be  miraculously  opened 
to  each  distinct  and  separate  cry,  which  is  perpetually  going  up 
to  heaven,  from  the  various  regions  of  suffering  humanity,  the 
cry  of  domestic  servitude  would  be  among  the  very  loudest.  Take, 
for  instance,  all  the  misery  endured  in  London  alone,  in  the 
course  of  any  single  day ;  and  embody  it  to  your  imagination,  in 
a  palpable  form ;  and  then  suppose  this  stygian  mass  to  be  resolved 
into  its  component  elements.  It  may  seriously  be  doubted, 
whether  this  one  ingredient,  of  domestic  unkindness  or  neglect, 
would  not  be  found  among  the  blackest  portions  of  the  whole. 
There  is  something  melancholy  enough  in  the  spectacle  which 
constantly  meets  the  eye,  throughout  all  the  realms  of  fashion 
and  refinement ;  the  world  of  dukes,  and  duchesses,  and  million- 
naires,  and  dandies ;  namely,  the  group  of  liveried  and  loitering 
menials,  with  pampered  bodies,  and,  too  often,  with  famished  and 
degraded  souls.  For  what  are  these,  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
stately  victims  of  heartless  pomp,  and,  frequently,  of  vulgar  and 
upstart  opulence !  Their  condition,  though  they  know  it  not,  is 
one  which  might,  perhaps,  move  Democritus  to  contemptuous 
laughter ;  but  would,  surely,  melt  his  more  pensive  brother  to 
tears.  But,  there  is  a  very  numerous  and  very  different  class  of 
household  slaves,  who  well  know  the  bitterness  of  their  lot,  and 
who  incessantly  feel  the  iron  of  it  entering  into  their  very  souls. 
We  never  can  pace  through  the  streets  of  any  populous  vicinity, 
without  feeling  ourselves  arrested,  from  time  to  time,  by  a  crowd 
of  saddening  thoughts,  touching  the  condition  of  many  an  over- 
laboured drudge,  whose  toil  by  day  is  in  smoky  kitchens,  and 
damp  sculleries,  below ;  and  whose  rest  by  night  is  in  squalid 
lofts,  and  in  cold  and  naked  garrets,  above  !  It  may,  possibly, 
surpass  all  mortal  wisdom  or  benevolence  materially  to  alleviate 
many  of  their  grosser  hardships  and  privations.  But,  who  can 
tell  how  wantonly  their  doom  is  often  aggravated,  by  the  scowling 
look,  and  the  biting  word,  and  the  hard  exaction,  and  the  un- 
generous suspicion,  and  the  ceaseless  corrosions  of  the  fretful 
temper ;  by  the  petty  arts  of  vulgar  tyranny,  and  by  the  scarcely 
more  bearable  inflictions  of  inconsiderate  and  "careless  cruelty!^ 
And,  whence  all  this  needless  havoc  with  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  one  vast  section  of  the  human  brotherhood  and  sisterhood, 
whose  lot,  even  at  the  best,  demands  the  kindliest  sympathy  to 
make  it  tolerable  ?  Whence  is  this  ;  but  from  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  solemn  responsibility,  which  rests  on  those  who  bear  domestic 
rule  ?    And,  what  a  world  of  bitter  waters  might,  at  least,  be  par- 
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tially  sweetened,  by  the  simple  virtue  of  the  principles  and  fymyimiy 
set  forth  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  by  this  truly  Christiin 
advocate  of  "  the  claims  of  labour." 

But,  with  hearty  commendation  of  his  work  to  the  earnest  and 
deep  attention  of  the  pubUc,  we  must  here  take  leave  of  him. 
For  we  have  before  us  two  awful  volumes  (containing  the  First 
Beport  of  the  Sanatory  Commission),  which  call  us  to  a  more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  dominion  and  triumphs 
ot  lai^ssez /aire !  The  first  of  these  volumes  relates,  more  parti- 
cularly, to  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  means  of  prevention. 
The  second  furnishes  a  vast  body  of  evidence,  chiefly  on  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  drainage,  and  surveys.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
them  without  an  mtolerable  sense  of  oppression.  One  feek 
almost  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  evil  which  they  pile  up  on 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  Gigantic,  however,  as  the  adventure 
may  be,  it  must  be  encountered ;  unless  we  are  content  forcibly 
to  avert  our  thoughts  from  the  perpetual  and  secret  accumulation 
of  all  that  can  be  destructive  of  the  glory  and  stability  of  the 
land.  To  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  laid  in 
writing  before  the  commission — 

"  To  promote  the  moral  and  physical  improvement,  will  be  a  taik 
dependent,  not  on  any  one  class,  but  upon  the  energies  and  good  will 

of  all  classes Statutes  may  be  passed  and  officers  appointed 

to  enforce  observances  necessary  to  the  general  health ;  but,  unless  the 
whole  community  cordially  and  actively  unite  to  second  the  wise  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature,  failure,  to  some  extent,  will  ensue.  It  should  be 
impressed  upon  every  one  desirous  of  the  melioration  of  his  kind,  that 
filthiness  of  person  and  sordidness  of  mind  are  usually  united ;  and  that, 
if  you  would  banish  squalor  and  sickness  from  the  labourer's  cottage* 
you  must  remove  ignorance  and  corruption  from  his  heart.  Amidst 
the  dirt  and  disease  of  filthy  back  courts,  and  alleys,  and  yards,  vices 
and  crimes  are  lurking,  altogether  unimagined  by  those  who  have  never 
visited  such  abodes.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these  reservoirs 
of  contagion,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  or  some  other 
not  improbable  contingency,  may  suddenly  overflow  their  boundaries, 
and  devastate  neighbourhoods,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  unconscious 
of  their  proximity  to  such  danger  *." 

These  arc  the  words  of  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  religion. 
They  must  urgently  recommend  themselves  to  the  heart,  and  the 
understanding,  and  the  self-interest,  too,  of  every  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  man  in  the  realm.  One  qualification,  however,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest.     *'  The  squalor  and  the  sickness,'*^  we 

^  See  Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  Pre>ton,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Clay ;  inserted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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apprehend,  ^'must  be  removed  from  the  labourer's  cottage,^ 
before  we  can  effectually  remove  the  *^  ignorance  and  the  corrup- 
tion from  his  heart.""  At  any  rate,  educational  and  sanatory 
improvement  must  go  hand  in  hand  together.  It  is  a  matter 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  myriads  upon  myriads  of  the  labouring 
poor  are  litersJly  worse  housed  and  sheltered  than  a  very  large 
portion  of  our  beasts- of  draft  and  burden.  And  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  shall  continue,  so  long  will  there  be  myriads  upon 
myriads  actually  bereft  of  the  capacity  to  receive  the  blessings  of 
instruction.  Nothing  can  be  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to 
elevate  a  human  being  to  a  sense  of  his  moral  dignity  and  im- 
mortal welfare,  while  he  is  breathing  a  pestilential  atmosphere, 
which  poisons  the  very  springs  of  Hfe  within  him,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  scenes  which  are  utterly  destructive  of  all  self-respect. 
Schools  for  the  poor,  undoubtedly,  are  good  and  needful ;  but 
decent  homes  for  the  poor  are  quite  as  indispensable.  The  school 
must  be  altogether  powerless,  so  long  as  the  dwelling  combines 
the  horrors  of  the  sty  and  the  brothel ! 

Does  this  representation  seem  exaggerated?  Let  us,  then, 
listen  to  the  testimony  of  an  unimpeachable  witness,  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  constantly  called  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  following  are 
the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  Southwood  Smith,  physician  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  and  resident  in  the  east  of  London: — 

"  The  poorer  classes,  in  these  neglected  localities  and  dwellings,  are 
exposed  to  causes  of  disease  and  death  which  are  peculiar  to  them ;  the 
operation  of  these  peculiar  causes  is  steady,  unceasing,  sure ;  and  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  these  people  were 
annually  taken  out  of  their  wretched  dwellings  and  put  to  death,  the 
actual  fact  being  that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  them  and  die.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  what  silently,  but  surely,  takes  place  every  year  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  and  do  not  include  in  this  estimate  the  numbers 
that  perish  from  these  causes  in  the  other  great  cities,  and  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  stated,  that  '  the  annual 
slaughter  in  England  and  Wales,  from  preventible  causes,  of  typhus 
fever,  which  attacks  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  is  double  the  amount 
of  what  was  suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.' 
This  is  no  exaggerated  statement ;  this  great  battle  against  our  people 
is  every  year  fought  and  won ;  and  yet  few  take  account  of  it,  partly 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  takes  place  every  year.  However  appalling 
the  picture  presented  to  the  mind  by  this  statement,  it  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  literal  expression  of  the  truth.  I  am  myself  convinced, 
from  what  I  constantly  see  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease,  that  this  mode 
of  putting  the  result  does  not  give  an  exaggerated  expression  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  most  appalling  expression  of  it  would  be  the  mere  cold 
statement  of  it  in  figures."— pp.  4,  5* 
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And  what  is  the  condition  of  the  localities  in  question  !     The 

same  witness  shall  inform  us : — 

'*  It  appears  that  the  streets,  courts,  alleys,  and  houses  in  which 
fever  first  breaks  out,  and  in  which  it  becomes  most  prevalent  and  fatal, 
are  invariably  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  uncovered 
sewers,  stagnant  ditches  and  ponds,  gutters  always  full  of  putrefying 
matter,  nightmen's  yards,  and  privies,  the  soil  of  which  lies  openly 
exposed,  and  is  seldom  or  never  removed.  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
language  to  convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  poisonous  condition 
in  which  large  portions  of  both  these  districts  always  remain,  winter  and 
summer,  in  dry  and  in  rainy  seasons,  from  the  masses  of  putrefying 
matter  which  are  allowed  to  accumulate." — p.  3. 

Again  : — 

"  I  have  very  recently  been  over  the  same  places  with  a  distinguished 
foreigner,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  classes, 
and  who  was  desirous,  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  these  Reports, 
to  test  their  accuracy  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  places  described. 
Before  we  set  out  on  our  visit,  he  could  not  conceal  that  he  thought 
the  description  exaggerated.  From  the  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  ap- 
parent healthfulncss  of  the  main  streets  and  thoroughfares  in  London, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  there  could  be  large  districts 
containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  allowed,  year  afler  year, 
to  remain  in  such  a  neglected  and  poisonous  condition.  '  It  would  be 
incredible,'  said  he, '  it  would  be  unworthy  of  your  state  of  civilization, 
were  such  descriptions  true,  even  of  a  few  isolated  places ;  but  when  it 
is  asserted  that  they  are  true  of  the  localities  in  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  resides,  I  own  I  feel  curious  to  see  these 
places.'  It  so  happens,  that  the  district  over  which  I  took  this  gentle- 
man has  been  improved  in  some  respects  since  these  Reports  were  writ- 
ten. A  common  sewer  has  been  made  in  the  most  densely  crowded 
and  filthiest  locality  ;  and  the  very  worst  place  I  ever  saw,  namely, 
Baker's-arms-alley,  a  narrow  court  in  Rosemary-lane,  Whitechapel, 
has  been  materiully  changed  for  the  better,  by  the  building  of  the 
Black  wall  Railway  directly  through  it.  But  these  improvements  relate 
only  to  a  few  of  the  larger  thorouglifares  :  the  places  most  concealed 
from  the  public  view,  the  most  close,  crowded,  and  filthy  districts,  re- 
main wholly  unaltered.  When  my  foreign  friend  saw  these  places,  he 
admitted  that  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition  had  been  understated : 
when  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  a  concern  for  the  common 
safety  had  not  induced  the  authorities  to  attend  to  the  sanatory  condi- 
tion of  these  extensive  districts,  I  told  him  (but  he  thought  the  state- 
ment scarcely  mended  the  matter)  that  these  places  were  as  unknown 
to  our  legislators,  to  almost  all  our  people  in  power,  as,  an  hour  ago, 
they  had  been  to  himself," — pp.  3,  4. 

There  is  something  positively  astounding  and  appalling  in  this 
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latter  sentence.  A  murderous  enemy  is  constantly  among  us^ 
whose  ravages,  year  by  year,  are  vastly  more  destructive  than 
the  havoc  of  a  "  world-winning"  pitched  battle ;  and  yet  the 
guardians  of  the  public  weal,  all  this  while,  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  chief  mustering-grounds  of  the  foe  !  But  we  have  not 
yet  seen  the  evil  in  all  the  intenseness  of  its  malignity.  It  appears 
that  the  mental  faculties  are  as  frightfully  sacrificed  by  it,  as  the 
bodily  health. 

"  There  is  evidence,"  says  Dr.  S.  Smith,  **  that  as  they"  [the  suf- 
ferers from  fever]  '*  have  not  the  bodily  vigour  and  the  industrious 
habits  of  a  healthy  and  independent  peasantry,  so  they  have  not  the 
intelligence  and  spirit  proper  to  such  a  race.  One  of  the  most  melan- 
choly proofs  of  this,  is  in  the  quiet  and  unresisting  manner  in  which 
they  succumb  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  lot.  They  make  no  effort 
to  get  into  happier  circumstances ;  their  dulness  and  apathy  indicate 
an  equal  degree  of  mental  as  of  physical  paralysis,  and  this  has  struck 
other  observers  who  have  had  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  these  people.  In  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners' 
Report  on  the  Sanatory  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population,  there  is 
the  following  statement,  which  impressed  my  mind  the  more,  because 
it  recalled  to  my  recollection  vividly  similar  cases  witnessed  by  myself: 
— *  In  the  year  1836,'  says  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  West 
Derby  Union,  *  I  attended  a  family  of  thirteen— twelve  of  whom  had 
typhus  fever,  without  a  bed  in  the  cellar^  without  straw  or  timber  shav- 
ing— frequent  substitutes.  They  lay  on  the  floor,  and  so  crowded  that 
I  could  scarcely  pass  between  them.  In  another  house  I  attended 
fourteen  patients :  there  were  only  two  beds  in  the  house.  All  the 
patients  lay  on  the  boards,  and  during  their  illness  never  had  their 
clothes  off.  I  met  with  many  cases  in  similar  conditions  ;  yet  amidst 
the  greatest  destitution  and  want  of  domestic  comfort,  /  have  never 
heard,  during  the  course  of  twelve  years*  practice,  a  complaint  of  incon* 
venient  accommodation.'  Now,  this  want  of  complaint  under  such  cir- 
cumstances appears  to  me  to  constitute  a  very  melancholy  part  of  their 
condition.  It  shows  that  physical  wretchedness  has  done  its  worst  on 
the  human  sufferer,  for  it  has  destroyed  his  mind.  The  wretchedness 
being  greater  than  humanity  can  bear,  annihilates  the  mental  faculties 
— the  faculties  distinctive  of  the  human  being.  There  is  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  the  thought,  for  it  sets  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  suffering 
which  would  otherwise  be  without  bound." — pp.  10,  11. 

And  here  we  ask  again, — What  can  the  schoolmaster  possibly 
do  for  beings  so  degraded  and  so  ruined,  that  "  physical  wretch- 
edness has  done  its  worst  upon  them,  and  has  destroyed  their 
mindr'  What  can  moral  or  religious  instruction  effect  for  a 
creature  who  has  lost  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  brutishness  of 
his  own  destitution  ?  There  is  not,  it  seems,  even  a  cry  for  help, 
out  of  the  depths  of  misery  like  this.    There  is  scarcely  power  to 
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form  a  vigorous  wish  for  deliverance  or  escape ;  or^  if  a  wish  be 
formed^  it  shows  itself  principally  in  the  habit  of  seeUngfor  trans- 
itory relief  in  the  use  of  venomous  drugs  and  inflammatoiy  cor- 
dials, the  consumption  of  which,  in  these  regions  of  despair,  is 
scarcely  credible. 

**  The  poison,"  says  the  same  witness,  "  generated  in  these  neglected 
districts,  and  to  which  the  poor  are  habitually  exposed,  is  a  sedaiive 
poison,  among  the  most  distinctive  characters  of  which  are  the  depress- 
ing effects  produced  hy  it,  both  on  body  and  mind.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  causes,  not  only  of  the  mental  apathy,  but  also  of  that  physical 
listlessness,  which  makes  them  incapable  of  any  great  exertion.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  feeling  of  depression  is  one  of  their  chief  inducements 
to  the  use  of  stimulants,  which  the  same  feeling  naturally  leads  them 
to  take  in  excess,  whenever  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  obtained  '." 

To  address  to  a  human  being,  with  this  ^^  sedative  poison^  in 
his  veins,  the  high  motives  and  glorious  hopes  held  out  to  him  by 
religion,  would  be  about  as  hopeful  a  proceeding,  as  to  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  advantage  of  healthy  gymnastics  to  a  poor  wretch 
shaking  all  over  with  the  palsy. 

But,  further,  it  is  quite  notorious,  that  immorality  in  its  veiy 
grossest  turpitude  is  the  certain  effect  of  huddling  hmnan  crea- 
tures together  like  unreasoning  brutes.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
we  have  spoken  of  these  crowded  haunts  as  combining  the  horrors 
of  the  brothel  and  the  sty.  The  seats  of  disease  are  always  the 
seats  of  crime.  Under  circumstances  of  extreme  physical  priva- 
tion and  discomfort,  personal  cleanliness,  and  mental  purity,  are 
alike  impossible.  All  decency  is  outraged  by  night  and  by  day  ;  and 
the  consequences  are  licentiousness,  infanticide,  and  even  incest ! 
Besides,  the  soul  is  not  only  debased  by  this  horrible  contagion ; 
it  is  driven  to  a  state  of  utter  recklessness.  As  Dr.  Smith  observes, 
— "  there  is  a  point  of  wretchedness  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  any  respect  for  the  peace  and  property  of  others.^ 
And,  accordingly,  the  seats  of  the  most  terrible  diseases,  and  the 
abodes  of  the  most  desperate  criminals,  are  found  to  be  identical*. 
Whatever  energy  is  left  among  this  outcast  tenantry  of  lazars,  is 
almost  sure  to  vent  itself  in  deeds  of  violence  and  plunder. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  statements  may  be  met  by  a 
lurkini^  suspicion  that  the  picture  is  overcharged.  But,  the 
statistics  before  us  are  far  too  strong  for  the  most  stubborn 
incredulity.  In  Liverpool  alone,  the  number  of  persons  residing 
in  collar-dwellings  is  at  least  22,000 ;  and,  the  number  residing  in 
close  courts  53,500\    In  one  part  of  the  same  town,  a  population 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  12.  s  Vol.  i.  pp.  13,  14.  21. 115.  «  VoL  L  pp.  126,  IS?. 
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of  nearly  8000  are  packed  together  on  49,000  square  yards,  which 
is  in  the  proportion  of  457,963  to  the  geographical  square  mile ; 
being  nearly  2}  the  maximum  density  of  London' !  In  the 
borough  of  Freston,  it  was  found  that  certain  streets,  courts,  and 
yards,  contained  2400  persons,  occupying  422  dwellings,  and 
sleeping  in  852  beds ;  an  average  of  5,  6,  8  inhabitants  to  each 
miserable  house,  and  2.8  occupants  to  each  bed.  It  further 
appeared,  that,  among  this  wretched  crowd. 

In  84  cases,  4  persons  slept  in  the  same  bed. 

—  28  ditto,  5  ditto  ditto. 
— 13  ditto,  6          ditto  ditto. 

—  3  ditto,  7  ditto  ditto. 

—  1  ditto,  8  ditto  ditto. 

And,  in  addition,  a  family  of  eight  on  bed-stocks,  covered  with 
a  little  straw.  We  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  discoveries 
equally  revolting.  And  who  is  there,  with  such  scenes  before 
him,  that  can  wonder  at  the  utter  prostration  of  aU  moral  prin- 
ciple and  feeling,  which  is  rendering  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-men,  *^  the  mere  despair ^^  of  education  and  religion !  It  is 
beyond  all  question,  that  nests  of  pestilence,  and  forcing-beds  of 
vice  and  corruption,  are  thickly  scattered  among  our  densest 

I)opulations.  And,  it  is  as  much  the  office  of  statesmanship  to 
abour  for  the  extirpation  of  this  domestic  gangrene,  as  it  is  to 
provide  fleets  and  armies  for  the  protection  of  our  hearths  and 
altars. 

But,  even  yet,  we  have  not  seen  the  AiU  extent  of  the  mischief. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  enormous  mortality  occasioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  fever.  It  has,  however,  been  further  ascer- 
tained, that  the  pest  does,  by  no  means,  seize  its  victims  indis- 
criminately. It  selects  the  very  choicest.  It  fixes  especially 
upon  those  who  have  reached  the  most  precious  period  of  their 
lives;  so  that  the  disorder  may  be  said  to  be  the  disease  of 
adolescence.     From  certain  tables,  prepared  by  Dr.  Smith, 

"  It  is  dear  that  the  period  of  human  existence  during  which  fever 
can  alone  be  said  to  be  prevalent  is  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty ; 
that  is,  the  period  of  maturity,  the  most  precious  portion  of  the  term  of 
existence,  that  during  whidi  the  individual  is  best  fitted  for  all  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  life,  during  which  he  is  most  capable  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  others,  and  of  securing  and  appreciating  his 
own.  But  of  this  period  that  portion  which  is  incomparably  the  most 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  this  malady  is  the  earliest  portion.  Now  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poorer  dasses  usually  marry  and  have 

*  See  Dr.  Dnncin't  Evidence,  vol.  L  p.  131. 
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families  at  earlier  ages  than  the  middle  and  higher,  the  great  augoiitj, 
at  least  of  the  women,  being  married  at  twenty.  Of  eonrte  it  is  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years  that  they  have  young  fiunilies,  often  Tcry 
numerous  ones,  to  support ;  but  we  have  just  seen  that  thia  is  precisely 
the  ten  years  in  which  fever  is  so  prevalent  as  to  furnish^  in  this  com- 
paratively  short  space  of  time,  nearly  as  many  cases  as  all  the  other 
periods  of  life  put  together.  It  follows,  not  only  that  the  heads  of 
families  are  more  subject  to  the  ravages  of  fever  than  any  other  class  of 
persons,  but  that  these  persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked 
precisely  at  that  period  of  life  when  they  have  the  greatest  number  of 
young  children  entirely  dependent  on  their  daily  labour  for  aopport***— 
vol.  i.  p.  7. 

The  malady,  therefore,  not  onlv  does,  numericaDy,  twofold  the 
execution  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  from  year  to  year,  but  its 
attack  is  chiefly  levelled  at  the  most  effective  portion  of  the  woric- 
ine  population.  The  consequences  are  obvious  and  inevitable. 
The  community  loses  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  labour ;  and  is 
burdened  with  the  support  of  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of 
orphanage  and  destitution. 

It  likewise  must  be  remembered,  that  we  should  take  a  veiy 
inadeouate  view  of  the  pernicious  agency  of  the  poison  generated 
in  filtny  and  nedeoted  districts,  if  we  were  to  restrict  it  to  the 
disease,  most  obviously  produced  by  it.  Its  indirect  action  is 
highlv  noxious,  though  the  evil  is  not  so  manifest.  It  may  not, 
in  all  cases,  produce  acute  disease,  or  lay  the  individual  aside. 
But,  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  impair  the  vital  stamina,  to  <iiininifth 
the  power  of  resistance  to  other  morbid  influences,  and  grievously 
to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  individual  for  regular  and  profitable 
labour.  ^^  So  that,  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  that  take  place, 
annually,  from  fever,  in  its  different  forms,  must  be  added  those, 
caused  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the  same  poison  which  pro- 
duces fever  *.^^  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Smith :  and,  it  is 
most  disastrously  confirmed  by  that  of  other  witnesses.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  and  scrofula 
are  >videly  and  fatally  scattered  by  the  deadlv  miasma  of  crowded 
dwellinfi;s,  and  ill- ventilated  shops  and  factones '. 

We  Team,  moreover,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  the 
fever  itself  is  extremely  capricious  in  its  malignity.  Being  asked 
whether  he  had  observed  any  alteration  or  aggravation  in  the 
degree  of  fever,  of  late,  as  compared  with  former  years,  he  replied, 

"  The  change  is  so  great,  that  I  can  only  express  it  by  saying,  it  is 
a  new  disease.  The  fever  which  prevails  in  the  metropolis,  now,  is 
totally  diflerent  from  that,  which  I  was  accustomed  to  see,  for  a  loag 
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series  of  years.  It  is  as  diffiwent  in  its  symptoms,  and  reqaires  as 
opposite  remedies,  as  any  two  diseases  in  the  catalogue  of  nosology." 

"  Of  the  causes  which  have  px>duced  the  change,  I  cannot 

venture  to  predicate  any  thing ;  I  can  only  state  the  fact  itselL  It  is, 
however,  a  law  of  epidemics  that  a  certain  type  prevails  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  type  sometimes  gradually,  and  at  other  times  suddenly, 
disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  type  so  different  as  to  constitute  a  new 
disease  :  this  new  type  in  its  turn  gives  place  to  a  third,  and  so  on  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  These  changes,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
capriciousness,  must  of  course  depend  on  fixed  and  determinate  causes, 
but  those  causes  have  not  been  ascertained.  Of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  change  which  hae  tdken  place  in  the  present  instance,  I  may,  in 
some  measure,  enable  the  Commissioners  to  judge  by  this  circumstance. 
Formerly  there  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
take  blood  from  some  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital ;  the  inflamniatoiy 
nature  of  the  disease  was  the  obvious  and  prevailing  one,  and  blood- 
letting was  indispensable  to  stop  the  progress  of  active  inflammation  in 
some  vital  organ.  Now  no  case  presents  itself  with  any  indication  of 
active  inflammation,  and  blood-letting  is  practised  in  the  hospital 
scarcely  four  or  five  times  in  the  year*  Formerly  wine,  brandy, 
ammonia,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  stimulus,  was  found  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  and  was  never  prescribed  excepting  in  cases  attended 
with  unusual  prostration,  or  in  the  last  stage  of  the  malady :  now  the 
prostration  is  from  the  first  so  urgent  that  there  is  no  case  which  requires 
any  treatment  at  all  that  does  not  stand  in  need  of  stimulants ;  and 
such  remedies  at  present  often  save  life,  whereas  before  they  would 
probably  have  destroyed  it ;  and  this  arises  from  a  total  change  in  the 
character  of  the  disease." — p.  18. 

And,  he  sums  up  the  whole  with  the  followiDg  fearful  words : — 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  cause^  the  fact  is  certam,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  an  epidemic  is  prevailing,  which  lays  prostrate  the  powers  of 
life  more  raptdly  and  completely,  than  any  other  epidemic  which  has 
appeared  for  a  long  series  of  years** 

The  cotfM,  we  sadly  fear,  10  but  too  plain !  The  fever,  now, 
falls  on  constitutions  more  bereft,  than  was  ever  known  before,  of 
the  power  to  resist  it.  Its  altered  type  is  but  an  indication  of 
the  previously  wasted  energies  of  its  victims.  A^^gmvated  hard- 
ships and  privations  have  secured  for  it  an  easier  victory  thaa 
awaited  it  in  former  times. 

There  may,  possiUy,  be  some,  though  we  hope  they  are  bctt 
few,  who  can  derive  a  miserable  consc^tion  from  the  reflection, 
that,  loathsome  as  the  present  condition  of  our  poor  may  be,  it  may 
challenge  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  other 
regions  of  the  world.  And,  such  comfort  as  this  consideration 
can  afford,  may,  undoubted^,  be  found  in  the  state  of  several  of 
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the  great  towns  of  America,  a  country  soppoeed  to  be  mncli  more 
exempted  than  our  own  from  the  extremities  of  want.  The  con- 
dition of  her  town  population  has,  it  is  true,  been  confidently  re- 
ferred to,  in  Parliament,  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  eflfected, 
independently  of  all  sanatory  regulations.  This  illuaon,  however, 
is  mercilessly  dissipated  by  a  report  of  Doctor  Griscom,  inspector 
of  funerals  at  New  York.  From  this  document,  it  appears  that, 
of  the  population  of  that  city,  no  less  than  33,000  live  in  ceUars, 
courts,  and  aUeys,  the  inhabitants  of  cellars  being  upwards  of 
6600 ;  and  that  few  are  aware  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  diseaae 
and  suffering  to  be  found  in  those  localities.  It  is  such  as  to 
defy  the  skiU  of  the  physician,  and  the  benevolence  of  strangers. 
Humanity  cannot  regard  it  without  shuddering.  That  the  state 
of  things  is  no  better  in  Philadelphia,  may  be  collected  from  the 
fact,  recently  ascertained,  that  upon  the  average  of  twelve  years, 
the  mean  age  of  death  has  not  exceeded  twenty  years  and  seven 
months ;  that  half  of  those  bom  there  appear  to  die  before  the 
fifth  year ;  and  that  no  less  than  27  per  cent,  of  the  remainder^ 
die  under  50  years  of  age ' ! 

We  have  now  done  aU  that  our  space  allows,  to  fix  the  thoughts 
of  our  readers  on  the  various  evils  which,  at  this  moment,  are 
spreading  wretchedness,  vice,  and  degeneracy,  among  vast  masses 
of  our  fellow-subjects ;  to  make  all  orders  of  men  anxious  for  the 
speedy  application  of  efiective  remedies ;  and  to  prepare  the  more 
affluent  for  whatever  temporary  sacrifices  such  remedies  may 
demand.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  subject,  without  moBt 
ui^ently  imploring  attention  to  the  following  extract,  from  a 
^'  Keport  on  the  Epidemics  of  York ;  especially  those  prevalent 
in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries :  and,  on  their  connection 
with  deficient  sanatory  regulations :  by  T.  Laycock,  M.D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  York  Dispensaiy  */^  We  have  only  to  premise  that 
the  ^'  black  death,^^  to  which  this  document  alludes,  was  a  glan- 
dular typhus,  or  plague,  by  which,  it  has  been  calculated,  ttoenty^ 
Jim  miuions  of  persons  perished,  in  Europe  only,  during  tiie  years 
1348,1349:— 

"The  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages  were,  in  feet,  so  filial  and 
destructive,  as  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  almost  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deficient  architectural  arrangements  of  the  towns,  and  the 
want  of  cleanliness.  The  population  of  Europe  was  thus  kept  down  by 
pestilence,  as  well  as  by  war  and  famine,  and  its  social  progress  retarded 
to  an  extent  really  incalculable.  If,  throughout  England,  the  cholera 
of  1832  had  been  one-half  only  so  fatal  as  the  black  death  of  1349,  or 

*  See  Dr.  Griscom's  Report,  cited  by  Dr.  Aroott,  toU  i.  pp.  47»  48. 
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even  as  several  of  the  later  epidemics,  the  frame-works  of  society  would 
have  heen  loosened,  and  the  empire  in  danger  of  heing  broken  up. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  social  effects  of  these  scourges  upon  the 
thinly-scattered  population  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  anticipate  no  less 
than  this,  from  the  destruction  of  five  or  six  millions  of  persons  in 
England  within  a  few  months.  The  utter  depreciation  of  property, 
terror,  despair,  and  a  total  abandonment  of  all  social  ties,  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  In  1348,  the  people  in  general  thought  the 
springs  and  wells  were  poisoned,  and  thousands  of  Jews  were  slain  with 
fire  and  sword  as  the  poisoners,  in  conjunction  with  hundreds  of 
Christians,  their  supposed  accomplices.  During  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  Europe,  similar  suspicions  were  muttered  against  medical  practi- 
tioners, as  well  in  England  as  on  the  continent ;  and  some  were  even 
murdered  in  the  streets  of  continental  cities  by  mobs.  Indeed  it  is  but 
too  probable  that,  if  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  England  had  increased 
so  as  to  equal  the  mortality  from  the  black  death,  the  popular  frenzy 
would  have  wreaked  itself  in  an  irresistible  paroxysm  of  national  mania, 
first,  on  the  practitioners,  and  then  on  any  class  to  which  private  malice 
might  direct  its  malignant  attention.  It  must  be  remembered,  Govern- 
ment was  quite  unprepared  for  results  of  this  kind ;  the  mortality  only 
was  thought  of.  In  about  49  years  the  population  of  England,  aJready 
one  of  the  most  densely-populated  countries  in  Europe,  will  have 
doubled ;  and  as  the  political  danger  of  destructive  epidemics  increases 
with  the  population,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  quite  safe  from  the  recurrence  of  these  scourges ;  and  if  not, 
whether  we  have  the  means  of  placing  ourselves  beyond  their  reach. 
The  state  of  our  large  towns  and  villages  sufiSciently  answers  the  first ; 
we  certainly  are  not  safe.  With  respect  to  the  second,  the  more 
researches  into  the  history  of  epidemics  are  prosecuted,  and  their  nature 
ascertained,  the  more  clearly  it  will  appear,  that  by  an  improved  system 
of  public  hygiene,  society  may  be  so  shielded  from  their  ravages  as 
almost  in  effect  to  disarm  them.  Even  those  more  recondite  causes  of 
epidemics, — great  cosmic  or  telluric  changes, — may  be  rendered  com- 
paratively innoxious  by  a  proper  use  of  medical  science  and  observation. 
Delay,  however,  is  dangerous  ;  for  we  may  infer,  from  the  experience 
of  preceding  epidemics,  that  the  cholera  wUl  break  out  again,  and  its 
second  advent  may  be  with  such  a  coincidence  of  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena as  to  equal  in  destructiveness  the  most  virulent  of  the  pestilences 
recorded  in  history.  We  may  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  case ;  but 
when  the  momentous  results  of  such  a  return  are  contemplated,  society 
should  have  a  more  rational  and  certain  safeguard  against  this  and 
similar  epidemics  than  an  amiable  hope." — pp.  263,  264. 

We  have,  here,  a  warning  of  most  tremendous  import.  '^  Delays 
are  dangerous.^^  ^^  We  are  nai  asSe.""  At  any  moment,  the  hlist 
may  be  sent,  and  the  destroyer  be  among  us, 

**  MqvLO  pulsans  pede  pauperum  tabemas, 
Regumque  tunres." 
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Our  periciiing  and  fereaken  thouBandB  may  beeome,  unocm- 
sciotisly,  their  own  avengers.  The  infection,  which  our  neglect 
has  fosibered,  may,  itself,  be  the  instrument  of  retribution. 

Once  for  all,  tnen,  away  with  the  perilous  maxim,  ^  Let  things 
alone  :^  for,  it  means  neitner  more  nor  less,  than  **  let  things  mui 
violently  to  ruin  and  confusion.'"  Let  us  look  the  evil  intrepidly 
in  the  face,  and  prepare  ourselves  for  a  conflict  with  it,  at  what- 
ever cost  of  wealth,  or  thought,  or  toil.  And,  above  all  things, 
let  us  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  work. 

But  here  we  must  reiterate  the  caution :  there  is  no  one  royal 
road  to  improvement,  no  one  system,  plan,  project,  or  theory, 
which  can  dispense  with  the  constant  exercise  of  intelligence, 
watchiulness,  and  humanity,  both  on  the  part  of  ^vemmenta, 
and  of  those  for  whose  benefit  governments  are  instituted.  The 
way  to  amelioration  is  rugged  and  complex.  It  intersects  many 
and  various  regions,  in  wmch  self-interest,  with  its  lazy  prejudices 
and  its  base  traditions,  has  settled  and  fortified  itself  ahnost  for 
immemorial  ages.  And  sore  must  be  travail  and  the  weariness 
of  those  whose  office  and  adventure  it  is  to  tame  this  wilderness, 
and  to  throw  their  viaducts  and  causeways  across  the  ravine  and 
the  morass,  which  will  constantly  be  impeding  their  progieas.  If 
any  man  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to  brace  himself  up  to  a  patient  ex- 
amination of  these  two  volumes,  and  more  especially  of  the  $Be(md. 
They  contain  the  testimony  not  only  of  physicians  and  philan- 
thropists, but  of  men  professionally  conversant  with  all  the  daric 
mysteries  of  sewerage,  of  drainage,  of  ventilation,  and  of  water- 
ing, and  with  all  the  pestilent  abominations  which  are  engendered 
by  a  sluggish  inattention  to  those  departments  of  sanatory  ad- 
ministration. They  show,  too,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  is 
frequently  headed^  at  almost  every  turn,  by  some  form  or  other  of 
low  selfishness ;  the  indolent  disuke  of  innovation,  the  sensitive- 
ness of  property  and  private  right,  the  cowardly  fears  of  avarice 
and  capitalism,  the  sleepless  jealousies  of  rivalry  and  competition. 
Nay,  tne  spirit  of  local  faction,  and  of  political  and  other  jobbery, 
will  occasionaUy  place  themselves  in  the  way,  for  adversaries, 
against  all  wholesome  change.  For  instance, — the  ^*  black  party^ 
and  the  ''white  party^'  are  suspicious  of  each  other;  and  so, 
between  them,  all  designs  for  the  promotion  of  public  cleanliness 
and  health  are  sure  to  fall  to  the  ground  \  Again ;  a  corpora- 
tion happens  to  be  an  essentially  political  body,  and  cannot,  by 
any  means,  dispense  with  the  political  services  of  the  freemen. 
The  corporation,  accordingly,  opposes  the  landowners  in  their 
attempts  to  enlarge  the  space  for  building,  by  tiie  indosure  of  the 
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common-lands  in  the  vicinity  of  a  densely-peopled  town ;  because, 
in  those  common-lands,  the  freemen  have  a  right :  and,  conse- 
quently, the  old  crowded  nests  of  filthiness  and  disease  remain 
undisturbed  and  unrelieved '.  These  are  but  specimens  of  the 
difficulty  which,  in  various  shapes,  is  always  starting  up,  to  con- 
front and  baffle  all  reform.  So  great  and  manifold  are  the  impe- 
diments, that  the  whole  body  of  testimony  now  before  us  seems 
to  be  pervaded  and  po$8e$9$d  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
some  competent  authority,  some  central  control,  some  regular 
department  of  public  administration,  invested  with  sufficient 
power  to  arbitrate  conclusively  between  the  rights  of  individuals, 
or  public  bodies,  and  the  national  morality  and  health.  There  is, 
throughout,  a  perpetually  recurring  complaint  of  defective  powers, 
and  of  the  utt^  inadequacy  of  all  existing  sanatory  law. 

'*  In  France,"  says  Dr.  Duncan  of  Liverpool,  "  and  other  countries 
of  the  continent,  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  is  a  constant  object 
of  solicitude,  both  with  the  government  and  the  municipal  councils. 
Nor  is  any  important  matter  decided  on  without  the  sanction  and  con- 
currence of  the  best  professional  and  scientific  opinions,  which  are  pre- 
viously sought  for  by  the  minister  of  public  woriis.  In  Paris,  there  is 
a  council  of  health,  appointed  by  the  prefect  of  police ;  and  to  this 
body,  as  well  as  to  the  academy  of  medidne,  questions  of  medical 
police  are  constantly  referred  by  the  central  government '." 

And  why  should  not  this  country  imitate  herein  the  wisdom  of 
her  neighbours !  For  our  own  part,  we  are  quite  unable  to  dis- 
cern why  there  should  be  less  necessitv  here  for  a  regular  depart- 
ment of  State,  expressly  and  exclusively  for  the  care  of  the  public 
healtli,  than  there  is  for  separate  departments  over  our  domestic, 
foreign,  and  colonial  interests  respectively.  And  we  cannot 
imagine  that  any  reader  could  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes 
without  an  impression  similar  to  our  own.  If  any  one  should 
desire  to  satisfy  himself,  at  once,  of  the  extreme  importance 
attached,  by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  witnesses  examined,  to 
some  such  improvement  in  our  scheme  of  government,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  do  so  by  help  of  the  marginal  references  below  ^  Of 
the  magnitude  ana  variety  of  the  evib  which  demand  this  remedy, 
no  adequate  notion  can  be  formed,  otherwise  than  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  whole  report  and  evidence. 

We  had,  indeed,  mtended  to  condense  into  an  abstract  the 
information  which  these  documents  supply ;  and  we  had  actually 

*  VoL  i.  p.  345.    See,  alto,  ¥01.  il.  p.  95.  *  VoL  i.  p.  163. 
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collected  notes  and  references  for  that  purpose.  And  if  we  bad 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  present  number  at  our  free  dimosal^ 
something  of  the  kind  might  have  been  accomplished.  Witn  our 
very  limited  space,  however,  we  find  the  task  wholly  impracticable. 
The  two  volumes  together  contain  some  840  pages,  rather  closely 
printed ;  and  the  compression  of  such  a  mass  into  a  sheet  or  two, 
would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking.  We  must,  accordingly,  exm- 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  statements,  with  reference  to  the 
most  important  heads  of  inquiry. 

First,  with  regard  to  seweraee.  And  here  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  sewerage  of  London.  We  do  suppose,  then, 
that  if  a  sort  of  birdVeye  view  could  be  obtained  of  the  vast  and 
complicated  apparatus  of  cleansing  channels  which  run  in  all 
directions  beneath  the  surface  of  the  metropolis,  the  whole  work 
would  appear  absolutely  astonishing.  And  astonishing,  undoubt- 
edly, it  IS.  There  may  be  something  more  overpowering,  and, 
we  might  say,  more  majestic,  in  that  one  gigantic  artery,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome,  whose  soUd  masonrv  has  defied  the 
powers  of  decay  for  five-and- twenty  centuries,  rfevertheless,  the 
subterranean  network  which  traverses  and  perforates  the  soil  of 
London,  is  perhaps  a  greater  triumph  of  civilization.  Wonderful, 
however,  as  it  may  be,  it  still  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  imperfec- 
tion ;  and,  of  this  imperfection,  one  principal  cause  appears  to  be, 
the  want  of  legal  powers  to  render  it  complete.  In  tne  first  place, 
we  are  distinctly  told  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  chairman  of  the 
Westminster  Commission,  that  the  general  law  of  Sewers  does 
not  contemplate  any  provision  expressly  for  the  health  of  the  dis- 
trict, or  confer  anv  powers  to  effect  it.  Health  seems  to  be 
merely  an  incidental  and  secondary  consideration.  For  he  affirms, 
that  the  commission  are  without  legal  authority  to  construct  a 
sewer  upon  a  new  line,  however  urgently  required  for  sanatoiy 
purposes  *.  It  further  appears,  that  the  owners  of  property  are 
m  general  as  stingy  and  untractable  as  the  commissioners  are 
powerless.  Of  this,  one  crying  instance  may  be  mentioned.  A 
certain  opulent  London  Company  are  deriving  an  enormous  rental 
from  a  certain  district.  The  sewerage  of  this  district  is  in  a 
state  which  requires  at  this  moment  an  outlay  of  5000/. ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  that  worshipfiil  body  re- 
fuse to  interfere  *.  We  learn,  besides,  that  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Westminster  district,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
miles  of  open,  uncovered  sewers '.  And  another  witness  strongly 
urges  the  Sanatory  Commission  not  to  separate  ^^  without  recom- 

«  Vol  it  pp.  188, 187,  *  ^^'  i*  PP*  S7»  as.    Vol  u.  ^  192. 
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mending  a  public  grant,  for  immediately  covering  in  every  open 
sewer  in  the  metropolis.'"  Such  abominable  nuisances^  he  says, 
^^  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist  an  hour '.'"  Moreover,  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  learned,  respecting  the  most 
effective  application  of  water  to  the  process  of  Keeping  the  exist- 
ing channels  in  a  cleanly  and  effective  state.  But,  mstly, — the 
sewerage  of  London,  such  as  it  is,  is  actually  poisonmg  the 
Thames,  and  converting  it  gradually  into  a  huge,  foul,  stygian 
ditch ;  the  feculence  of  which  is  perpetually  stirred  up  by  the 
turbulent,  multitudinous,  and  increasing  power  of  steam-naviga- 
tion. The  incessant  action  of  the  paddle-wheel  renders  sul^i- 
dence  impossible  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Such  is  the  enormity 
of  this  evil,  that  it  has  suggested  a  plan  for  carrying  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  London  sewerage  into  the  marshes  northward  of 
West  Ham  and  Plaistow,  and  thence  into  the  river  below  Wool- 
wich ;  a  point  where  the  contamination  of  the  water  of  the 
Thames  would  be  incomparably  less  offensive  and  injurious  than 
it  is  at  present '. 

The  condition  of  the  house-drainage  in  London  and  most  other 
towns  is  very  far  worse  than  even  that  of  the  sewerage.  By 
drainage,  we  are  to  understand  the  underground  communication 
for  carrying  off  impurities  from  the  private  dwelling  into  the 
main  channel,  or  public  sewer.  This,  like  all  other  underground 
work,  is  apt  to  be  carelessly  and  badly  done ;  for  the  defects, 
however  serious,  are  buried  with  the  materials.  It  usuaUy  falls 
into  the  hands  of  tradesmen,  or  other  parties,  quite  incompetent 
to  design  or  execute  it.  And  even  where  it  is  conducted  by  com- 
petent persons,  they  are  commonly  controlled  b^  others  who  are 
utterly  incapable  and  ignorant.  And  if  the  drains  are  badly  con- 
structed, or  insufficiency  supplied  with  water,  they  become  them- 
selves insufferable  nuisances.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  series  of  widely- 
spread  cesspools,  which  are  constantly  giving  off  pestiferous 
exhalations '.  Besides,  what  drainage  there  is,  is  very  partial  in 
its  extent. 

"  The  great  fault,"  says  Mr.  Roe,  surveyor  of  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
district,  "  which  now  affects  the  sanatory  condition  of  our  district,  is 
the  extensive  ahtence  of  house-drains,  as  well  as  their  bad  construction 
as  to  form  and  material.  The  commissioners  of  sewers  have  no  power 
to  oblige  parties  to  drain  into  a  sewer  after  they  have  built  it.  And 
although  some  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  a  sewer,  and 
to  communicate  drains  therewith,  others  are  not'." 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  subject, 

•  Vol.  a.  p.  236.  •  VoL  ii.  pp.  273.  427,  42a 
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— the  liberty  to  poison  himself  or  his  tenants,  and  a  whole  neigli- 
bourhood  besides !     Only  conceive,  a  collection  of  miserable  tene- 
ments, in  the  form  of  a  culnie-sae ;  all  of  them  without  any  subtep- 
ranean  outlet  for  their  refuse,  offid,  and  other  nameless  impurities  ; 
the  whole  mass  cast  out  to  welter  in  the  open  court  which  those 
tenements  surround !     The  picture  is  not  imaginary.    Nay,  the 
reality  is  unhappily  but  too  common.     The  very  thought  of  it 
requires  a  good  ^'  ounce  of  civet,  to  sweeten  our  imaginations.^ 
But  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  ill-fated  wreUshes,  who 
live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  steaming 
pestilence !     It  is  proposed  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  that  lodging- 
houses  should  be  subject  to  a  licence  '•    And,  surely,  some  similar 
restraint  might  justly  be  applicable  to  all  the  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  poor  in  populous  neighbourhoods.     No  man  can  have 
any  right  to  an  umimited  discretion,  whether  he  shall  make  his 
property,  or  any  portion  of  it,  a  focus  of  the  most  intense  corrup- 
tion, both  physical  and  moral.     We  compel  people  to  buud 
party-walls.     We  compel  them  to  scratch  and  scn^  the  soot 
from  their  chimneys  by  machines,  instead  of  exposing  dimbinff- 
boys  to  the  danger  of  being  suffocated,  or  squeezea  to  death. 
We  compel  them  to  endure  the  vexatious  and  often  injurious  in- 
trusions of  the  road-surveyor.  We  compel  them  to  part  with  their 
property,  for  railways  or  other  improvements,  at  such  a  valoatikMi 
as  juries  may  be  pleased  to  fix.     Surely,  then,  a  little  compulsion 
might  be  tolerated,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  disease  and 
bestial  degradation.     It  would  be  absurd  and  tyrannical  to  insist 
upon  the  construction  of  houses  more  spacious  and  costly  than 
the  poor  could  pay  for.    But,  undoubtedly,  a  sufficient  drainage 
ought  to  be  held  as  indispensable  a  thing,  as  a  sufficient  wall  or 
roof.     If  houses  were  built  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  constantly 
toppling  on  the  heads  of  the  inmates  and  the  passers-by,  the 
Legislature  assuredly  mtist  interfere.    Why  not,  tnen,  when  they 
are  so  built  as  to  breed  a  mortal  infection  i 

Similar  remarks  are,  more  or  less,  applicable  to  improved  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  effective  ventilation, 
both  internal  and  external,  and  to  the  adequate  supply  of  water, 
for  all  public  and  domestic  purposes.  Respecting  these  subjects, 
an  immense  body  of  invaluable  instruction  and  suggestion  may 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  But,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  con- 
dense it  within  our  limits.  We  can  only  express  an  ardent  hope 
that  the  vast  mass  of  information,  so  patiently  collected  by  tne 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  formed  the  royal  commission,  and 
so  cheerfully  contributed  by  men  of  the  highest  inteUigence  and 

»  VoL  L  p.  161. 
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knowledge,  will  not  be  suffered  to  sleep  between  the  coveni  of 
this  Report.  To  neglect  the  treasures  thus  accumulated  fcnr  us, 
would  be  wantonly  to  throw  away  an  inestimable  bene&ction ;  to 
trifle  with  talents  prodigally  committed  to  our  keeping.  The  cry 
of  suffering  thousands  would  ascend  to  heaven  against  such 
apathy  and  sluggishness;  and  who  can  say  that  it  would  not 
brine  down  a  f(^rful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  ourselves  and  our 
chil£*en ! 

One  word  more,  however,  before  we  quit  the  subject.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  our  imperfect  fragments  may  have  been 
perusea  with  conflicting  emotions  of  compassion,  and  of  despair ; 
compassion  for  the  sufferers ;  despair  at  the  enormous  cost  of  any 
effective  system  for  their  relief.  We,  accordingly,  have  infinite 
satisfaction  in  assuring  the  most  nervous  calculator,  that  his 
apprehensions  are  altogether  groundless.  If  he  will  but  take  the 
trouble  of  consulting  the  references  below,  he  will  rise  from  the 
effort  with  a  lightened  heart  ^.  He  will  find  that,  although  some 
outlay  may  be  required,  for  the  commencement  of  a  process  of 
improvement,  the  certain  eventual  result  of  such  a  process  will  be, 
a  vast  saving  of  expense.  For  instance,  fever,  if  widely  prevalent, 
is  inordinately  costly.  It  besieges  Uie  dispensary ;  it  crowds  the 
hospital ;  it  rapidly  engenders  pauperism,  by  cutting  off  parents 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  so,  it  unposes  a  vast  burden  on  the 
parish  rates,  and  the  resources  of  private  charity.    But, 

"  When  once,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  ''  good  sanatory  regulations  have 
been  brought  into  practical  operation,  and  have  become  general  in  a 
district,  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  district  in  a  healthy  condition 
would  be  comparatively  light.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sum  of  money 
now  expended  in  the  mittgatton  of  the  evil,  slight  as  that  mitigation  is, 
would  form  a  very  important  contribution  towards  the  fund  necessary  to 
defray  the  oost  of  removing  existing  nuisances,  and  putting  a  district 
into  a  good  sanatory  condition." 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  even  the  completest  cure. 
But,  ^'  in  this  case  you  cannot^  in  fact ^  cwrey    So  that 

"  The  apparent  sum  expended,  in  carrying  out  sanatory  regulations, 
is  not  a  true  expression  of  the  sum  actually  spent  on  preventive  mea- 
sures :  because,  from  the  actual  sum  spent  in  carrying  out  sanatory  or 
preventive  measures,  must  be  deducted  the  large  amount  of  money  now 
annually  expended  in  the  support  of  individuals  and  their  families, 
deprived  of  health,  and,  therefore,  of  the  inability  to  labour,  or  rendered 
widows  and  orphans,  through  the  non-adoption  of  those  remedial 
measures  *." 

«  Vol.  i.  pp.  4,  6. 10—12.  26.  34-S7.  Vol.  it  p^  99.  89.  134.  161— I6a  104. 
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Again, 

*'  I  think  a  very  moderate  cost  would  provide  for  a  system  of  super* 
vision  of  the  public  health,  which,  even  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  public.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  some  authority  to  carry  out  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  measure, 
whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the  Legislature  may  decide,  relative  to 
drainage,  sewerage,  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  provi- 
sions fbr  supplying  those  houses  with  the  means  of  ventilation  and 
cleanliness.  The  body  to  whom  the  administration  of  such  a  law  is 
intrusted,  whatever  its  particular  enactments  may  be,  must  obviously 
require  professional  knowledge,  such  as  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
civil  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  physician.  A  commission  com- 
bining eminent  individuals,  each  the  most  eminent  in  hia  respective 
science,  whose  services  could  be  obtained,  each  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  its  business,  and  a  part  of  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that  the 
surveyors  who  must  superintend  the  operations  in  detail  are  persons 
possessing  the  requisite  science  and  practical  skill,  and  of  whose  quali- 
fications and  mode  of  performing  their  work  the  members  of  a  board  so 
constituted  would  be  competent  to  judge ;  such  a  commission,  armed 
with  proper  authority,  and  responsible  for  its  exercise,  would  not  only 
enforce  a  general  obedience  to  the  law,  but  in  carrying  the  measure 
into  practical  operation,  by  acting  on  a  general  and  well-oonsidered 
plan,  by  employing  as  agents  those  only  who  possess  the  requisite 
science  and  skill,  and  by  exercising  a  due  control  over  them  in  the 
execution  of  their  work,  would  save  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  A  general  administrative  body,  constructed  in  some  suc& 
manner  as  this,  appears  to  me  to  be  indispensable  to  the  practical 
working  of  any  measure  on  this  subject  which  may  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature." — pp.  36,  37. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  numerous  passages  to  which  we 
have  referred  above,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  evidence, 
an  abundance  of  practical  comment  upon  this  very  consolatoiy 
text.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no  heart  will  be  cast  down  by 
the  prospect  of  ruinous  sacrifices,  to  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of 
the  public  Health  and  Virtue.  The  Powers  in  question  may  be 
much  more  easily  propitiated.  Their  cause  is  one,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which,  economy  and  humanity  may  well  walk  hand  in 
hand  together. 

The  space  which  is  now  left  us,  is  wholly  insufficient  for  any 
adequate  notice  of  the  work  which  stands  last,  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  As  its  title  imports,  it  ranges  over  a  vast  and  varied 
region  of  enauiry.  The  "  Perils  of  the  Nation,"  to  which  this 
book  evidently  refers,  is  a  volume,  which,  like  the  mystic  roD 
delivered  to  the  prophet,  is  written,  within  and  without,  with 
lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.  To  ju^e  by  the  tone  of 
its  denunciations,  the  state  of  the  country  is  we£nigh  desperate ; 
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the  whole  head  sick,  the  whole  heart  faint ;  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  even  to  the  head,  no  soundness  in  it :  but  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  festering  sores,  which  have  been  neither  closed  nor 
bound  up,  nor  mollified  with  ointment.  We  may  easily  imagine, 
therefore,  the  compass  of  a  publication,  which  professes  to  pro- 
pound certain  appropriate  and  specific  remedies  for  this  com- 
Elication  of  maladies.  One  feels  almost  bewildered  by  the 
ibyrinthine  "  greatness  of  the  way.*"  Fortunately,  the  attempt 
to  follow  the  writer  throughout  the  details  of  his  vast  subject,  is 
the  less  necessary,  because  there  is  scarcely  a  topic  handled  by 
him,  which  is  not  undergoing  a  course  of  searching  and  almost 
daily  discussion,  throughout  the  empire.  Of  the  attention  which 
has  been  awakened  to  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
the  foregoing  pages  afford  sufficient  evidence.  But  the  whole 
congeries  of  their  grievances  is  forcing  itself,  irresistibly,  on  the 
minds  of  all,  who  have  hearts  to  feel  for  helpless  suifering,  or  who 
have  interests  to  guard  against  impending  danger.  And  there  is 
good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  suggestions  of  this  writer,  and  of 
others  who  are  labourmg  in  the  same  cause,  wiU,  sooner  or  later, 
meet  with  a  fair  and  patient  consideration.  Of  those  suggestions, 
several  appear  to  us  to  be  matters  of  overpowering  necessity. 
For  instance,  the  rigours  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  undoubtedly, 
require  very  serious  mitigation.  The  enormous  size  of  the  unions ; 
the  consequent  remoteness,  uncertainty,  and  difficultv,  which 
impede  the  administration  of  relief  or  medicine ;  the  absence  of 
classification  in  the  workhouse,  which  renders  it  a  place  of  penal 
torment  to  the  good,  and  of  perilous  moral  contagion  to  all ;  the 
want  of  any  tribunal  of  appeal,  in  cases  of  oppression ;  all  these 
are  evils  which  righteously  demand  considerate  revision ;  and  the 
Government  will,  probably,  have  no  peace,  until  some  material 
concession  is  extorted.  Again,  much  might,  unquestionably,  be 
done,  which  never  yet  has  been  vigoroudy  attempted,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  poor :  not,  by  provisions  to 
enforce  morality  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  by  such  alterations 
of  the  law  as  might  remove  or  diminish  the  almost  omnipresent 
temptations  to  immorality.  But,  these  are  questions  too  vast, 
and  too  complex,  for  the  iramnent  of  a  fugitive  essay.  We  must, 
accordingly,  confine  our  bnef  remarks  to  one  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  evils  now  before  us ;  namely,  the  alarming  indigence 
which  is,  at  present,  the  doom  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark  the  vehemence  of  spirit 
with  which  our  reformer  pours  out  all  the  fury  of  his  indignation 
upon  the  craft  and  mvstery  of  Political  Economy.  Now,  we 
must  confess,  that  PoUticaf  Economy  is  rather  a  hard-featured 
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and  rough-handed  science.  It  has  to  deal  chiefly  with  material 
wealth, — with  things  that  may  be  touched,  and  tasted,  and  han- 
dled ;  and  its  vocation  is,  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  accumulation  of  these  very  demrable  and  tempting  objects. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  conversant  with  the  teodarer 
charities  and  sensibilities  of  human  life ;  those  unseen  and  impal- 
pable elements  which  alone  can  give  inward  vitality  to  societies 
and  states.  Nevertheless,  when  we  recollect  how  many  enlight- 
ened and  truly  benevolent  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
unpopular  pursuit,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  not,  at 
least,  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  in  the  distance  of  their  de- 
signs, however  bleak  and  rugged  the  foreground  may  appear. 
But  this  writer  denounces  the  whole  study,  as  heartless  ana  em- 
pirical ;  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  or  of  folly,  or  of  both.  And,  as 
for  a  check  to  population,  it  is  a  thine  ^^  which  no  Christian  ears 
can  endure  to  hear  !^  And,  accordingly,  in  illustration  of  his 
own  views,  he  contrasts  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  England 
with  that  of  the  happy  cotta^rs  and  villagers  of  Switzerland, — a 
country  more  densely  peopled,  in  many  pa^,  than  Ireland  itself. 
Let  us,  then,  turn  to  his  description  of  a  Swiss  parish,  as  cited 
by  himself,  from  Laing'^s  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  pp.  339,  340. 

"  Our  parish  is  divided  into  three  communes  or  administrations.  In 
that  in  which  I  am  lodged,  Veytaux,  there  is  not  a  single  pauper, 
although  there  is  an  accumulated  poor-fund,  and  the  village  thinks 
itself  sufficiently  important  to  have  its  post-office,  its  fire-engine,  its 
watchman  ;  and  it  has  a  landward  population  around.  The  reason  is 
obvious  without  having  recourse  to  any  occult  moral  restraint,  or  any 
tradition  of  the  evils  of  over- population  from  the  fate  of  the  ancient 
Helvetians,  as  Sir  Francis  absurdly  supposes  possible,  whose  emigra- 
tion from  over-population  Julius  Caesar  repressed  with  the  sword. 
The  parish  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  vineyards 
in  Europe,  and  is  divided  in  very  small  portions  among  a  great  body 
of  small  proprietors.  What  is  too  high  up  the  hill  for  vines,  is  ia 
orchard,  hay,  and  pasture-land.  There  is  no  manufacture,  and  no 
chance  work  going  on  in  the  parish.  These  small  proprietors,  with 
their  sons  and  daughters,  work  on  their  own  land,  know  exactly  what 
it  produces,  what  it  costs  them  to  live,  and  whether  the  land  can  sup- 
port two  families  or  not.  Their  standard  of  living  is  high,  as  they  are 
proprietors.  They  are  well  lodged,  their  houses  well  furnished,  and 
they  live  well,  although  they  are  working  men.  I  lived  with  one  of 
them  two  summers  successively.  This  class  of  the  inhabitants  would 
no  more  think  of  marrying  without  means  to  live  in  a  decent  way,  than 
any  gentleman's  sons  or  daughters  in  England ;  and  indeed  less,  be- 
cause there  is  no  variety  of  means  of  living,  as  in  England.  It  must 
be  altogether  out  of  the  land.  The  class  below  them  again,  the  mere 
labourers,  or  village  tradesmen,  are  under  a  similar  economical 
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strain t,  which  it  is  an  abuse  of  words  and  principles  to  call  moral 
restraint.  The  quantity  of  work  which  each  of  the  small  proprietors 
must  hire,  is  a  known  and  filled-up  demand,  not  very  variable.  There 
is  no  corn-farming,  little  or  no  horse- work,  and  the  number  of  labourers 
and  tradesmen  who  can  live  by  the  work  and  custom  of  the  other  class, 
is  as  fixed  and  known  as  the  means  of  living  of  the  landowners  them- 
selves. There  is  no  chance-living — no  room  for  an  additional  house 
even,  for  this  class,  because  the  land  is  too  valuable,  and  too  minutely 
divided,  to  be  planted  with  a  labourer's  house,  if  his  labour  be  not 
necessary.  All  that  is  wanted  is  supplied  ;  and  until  a  vacancy  natu- 
rally opens,  in  which  a  labourer  and  his  wife  could  find  work  and 
house-room,  he  cannot  marry.  The  economical  restraint  is  thus  quite 
as  strong  among  the  labourers,  as  among  the  class  of  proprietors. 
Their  standard  of  living,  also,  is  necessarily  raised  by  living  and  work- 
ing all  day  along  with  a  higher  class.  They  are  dad  as  well,  females 
and  males,  as  the  peasant-proprietors.  The  costume  of  the  canton  is 
used  by  all.  This  very  parish  might  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
restraining  powers  of  property,  and  of  the  habits,  tastes,  and  standard 
of  living  which  attend  a  wide  difiusion  of  property  among  a  people,  on 
their  own  over-multiplication.  It  is  a  proof  that  a  division  of  property 
by  a  law  of  succession,  different  in  principle  from  the  feudal,  is  the  true 
check  upon  over-population.'' 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  check 
preventive,  or,  if  the  term  be  more  gracious,  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomical check,  is  actually  in  full  and  powerful  operation.  The 
land  is  peopled  up  to  its  capacity  for  yielding  support ;  and  no 
one  thinks  of  marr^g  until  some  vacant  position  is  open  to  him. 
And  all  this  admirable  restraint  is  the  result  of  that  feeling  of 
independence  and  self-respect,  which  is  usually  created  by  owner- 
ship of  property,  however  small.  The  conclusion  is,  that  a  similar 
division  of  the  land  would  place  the  population  of  England  in  a 
similar  condition  of  felicity  and  plenty. 

But,  alas !  a  variety  of  perplexing  considerations  here  rushes 
in,  to  disturb  our  confidence  in  the  applicability  of  this  example 
to  our  own  case.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  formidable  coun- 
ter-phenomenon close  to  us,  and  constantly  before  our  eyes.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  allude  to  Ireland.  Ireland,  indeed,  is 
not  broken  up  into  minute  properties^  but  into  minute  holdings. 
But  even  if  the  holdings  were  changed  into  properties,  who  could 
venture  to  predict  that  such  a  cl^ge  would  eventually  tend  to 
any  material  relief  of  the  miseries  of  that  unhappy  country  I 

But,  secondly,  '^  there  is  no  corn-farming,  and  little  horse- 
work'''*  in  the  district  under  consideration.  The  whole  parish  is 
a  well-cultivated  and  productive  vineyard^  dressed  by  the  labour 
of  human  hands.  But  then  the  question  arises,  how  is  England, 
with  its  vast  and  varied  agriculture,  to  be  moulded  after  such  a 
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pattern !    Is  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  spade ! 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  this  to  be  just  physically  pomble. 
How  is  the  possibility  to  be  realized,  otherwise  than  by  an  entire 
disruption  of  the  existing  frame  of  English  society, — by  a  revo- 
lution, which,  if  sudden,  would  be  ruinous,  and,  if  gradual,  would 
be  spread  over  a  long  succession  of  weary  and  suffering  gene- 
rations ? 

But,  lastly,  let  us  imagine  the  change  to  have  been  accom- 
plished ;  then,  the  moral  or  economical  check  to  population  must 
come  at  last.  When  the  land  is  replenished,  either  the  command 
to  increase  and  multiply  must  be  suspended ;  or  else  some  outlet 
must  be  provided,  for  incessant  and  unlimited  emigration:  and 
what  a  problem  that  of  effective  emigration  is,  upon  a  scale  at 
all  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  our  experience  at 
the  present  moment  informs  us  but  too  well.  But  there  is  yet 
another  overpowering  consideration.  If  the  territory  of  England 
were  apportioned  conformably  to  the  scheme  here  proposed,  would 
not  the  people,  it  may  be  asked,  be  much  more  at  their  ease, 
and  much  happier,  than  they  are  now  \  Yes,  happier,  undoubt- 
edly, thev  might  be,  so  long  as  they  were  let  alone !  But  how 
long  would  they  remain  safe  from  foreign  aggression !  England 
can  never  be  exempt,  like  a  Swiss  parish,  from  constant  menaces 
of  danger  from  without.  Under  any  form  of  society,  she  must 
always  be  much  too  considerable  a  country  to  remain  in  safe  ob- 
scurity. She  can  never  wholly  shrink  into  herself.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  Philistines  would  be  upon  her.  What,  then,  would  be 
her  condition,  if  she  were  cut  up  into  small  patrimonies, — all  her 
proprietors  tolerably  at  their  ease,  but  none  of  them  in  command 
of  superfluities ;  no  accumulation  of  capital ;  no  available  re- 
sources for  large  taxation ;  no  means,  in  short,  of  raising  the 
fleets  and  the  armies  needful  to  overawe  the  rapacity  and  ambition 
of  her  neighbours  \  If  the  eagles  were  gathered  together,  would 
she  not  speedily  become  their  helpless  prey  I 

But  is  nothing,  then,  to  be  done,  or  even  attempted,  to  roll 
back  the  tide  of  evil !  Are  we  to  wait,  passively,  till  all  are 
overwhelmed  ?  The  tone  of  the  preceding  pages  will  have  shown 
that  we  advocate  no  such  cowanlly  despair.  We  apprehend,  on 
the  contrary,  that  much  might  be  effected  by  a  more  enlightened 
and  more  humane  administration  of  territorial  property.  We 
certainly  have  not  courage  for  any  sweeping  agrarian  experi- 
ment ;  but  we  do  surmise  that  there  might,  at  least,  be  a  grada- 
tion of  holdings^  suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  capital  and  Know- 
ledge. There  might  be  large  farms,  of  various  extent,  for  those 
who  might  have  ample  means  for  productive  cultivation ;  and  a 
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certain  number  of  spade-farms,  to  be  held  out  as  a  reward  for 
intelligence  and  industry.  A  prospect  of  promotion  would  thus  be 
held  out  to  the  meritorious  peasant,  and  an  improving  influence 
might  gradually  be  diffused  through  all.  But  the  thing,  perhaps, 
most  urgently  required,  is  more  liberal  encouragement  to  the 
outlay  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labour.  This,  however, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never  be  effected,  until  some  legislative  pro- 
tection shall  be  extended  to  the  capital  of  a  tenant  laid  out  on 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  ancient  principle 
is,  that  all  expenditure  on  the  soil  becomes,  eventually,  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  the  landlord.  It  is  desirable  that  this  principle  should 
e  relaxed ;  for,  until  it  is  relaxed,  the  maxim,  current  among 
farmers,  will,  assuredly,  retain  its  dominion ;  namely.  Lay  out  no 
more  than  you  mill  see  again  next  year.  The  consequences  of  this 
maxim  are  obvious :  numbers  of  people  remain  unemployed, 
needful  work  remains  undone,  and  the  powers  of  the  soil  remain 
imperfectly  explored.  Give  the  farmer  an  absolute  property  in 
his  own  investment  of  capital,  distinct  from  that  of  the  landlord, 
and  the  now  superfluous  labour  might  gradually  be  absorbed, 
the  increasing  population  might  be  adequately  supported,  and 
England  might  oe  rendered  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  And 
the  operation  of  this  change  would  be  all  the  more  effective,  if — 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent — ^the  labour  of  men  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  labour  of  horses,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  This  practice  we  imow  to  have  been  adopted,  with 
the  best  success,  by  a  very  kind  and  experienced  landholder,  who 
farms  the  whole  of  his  own  property. 

All  this,  however,  and  indeed  eveiy  other  improvement  that 
can  be  imagined,  supposes  a  landed  anstocracv  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities.  Now,  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  speak  in  the  language  of  wanton  disparagement  and  re- 
proach, respecting  this  or  any  other  section  of  the  community. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  reserve  of  many  a  noble  exception,  we 
must  frankly  confess  our  suspicions  that  these  responsibilities  are 
sadly  forgotten  by  our  landed  gentry.  An  estate  is,  much  too 
generally,  regarded  simply  as  a  source  of  rent,  and  not  as  a  most 
important  spnere  of  duty.  This  is  a  deplorable  and  guilty  mis- 
take. A  monarch  might,  just  as  innocently,  regard  his  dominions 
simply  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  not  at  all  as  a  sacred  trust 
committed  by  Divine  Providence  to  his  keeping.  Some  poor 
and  meagre  palliation  for  the  error  may  possibly  be  imagined. 
The  manufacturer  is,  for  the  most  part,  regularly  bred  to  his 
calling ;  and  his  establishment  demands  his  constant  personal 
inspection  and  superintendence.  In  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the 
landholder  has  no  such  training,  and  is  exposed  to  no  such  incea- 
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sant  pressure  of  obligation.  He  comes  into  bis  property,  perbi^ 
in  early  life,  wben  he  is  rejoicing  in  bis  youtb,  and  tbinks  of  little 
but  following  tbe  desire  of  bis  own  eyes  ;  or,  it  falls  to  bim  in  tbe 
season  of  mature  manhood,  wben  bis  habits,  probably,  are  formed, 
and  be  has  little  inclination  for  mastering  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
and  untried  pursuit.  And,  if  tbe  duties  of  territorial  manage- 
ment should  come  upon  him  at  an  advanced  age,  tbe  case  is  ^ill 
more  hopeless.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  claims  of 
labour  scarcely  occupy  the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  labour.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  is  no  immediate 
concern  of  theirs  !  It  lies  within  the  province  of  tbe  steward 
or  the  farmer.  The  family-mansion,  tbe  house  in  Belgrave-square, 
the  excursion  to  Paris  or  the  Eternal  City,  —  these  form  the 
sphere  in  which  the  lords  of  earth  and  water  too  often  hold  it 
their  chiefest  privilege  to  move  :  to  say  nothing  of  that  castle  of 
indolence,  tbe  club,  or  that  synagogue  of  iniquity,  tbe  gambling- 
bouse.  As  for  the  bard  bands,  and  tbe  weary  hearts,  which  are 
toiling,  in  squalidness  and  indigence,  to  extort  from  the  ground 
the  materials  of  all  this  wasteful  and  wanton  prodigality, — their 
manner  of  life,  their  earnings,  their  dwellings,  their  morals,  their 
religion, — all  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  as  little  known  or 
thought  of,  perhaps  not  so  much,  as  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
clods  beneath  their  feet. 

If  a  remedy  be  demanded  for  all  this  abuse  of  God'^s  bounty 
and  abandonment  of  God'^s  will,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  there  is 
but  one  effectual  remedy ;  namely,  to  bring  the  masters  of  the 
creation  to  a  due  understanding  God'^s  will,  and  to  a  thankful 
sense  of  his  bounty,  and  to  a  distmct  view  of  the  manifold  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position.  A  soul  must  be  breathed  beneath  the 
ribs  of  that  idolatry  which  at  present  is  oppressing  with  its  deadly 
power  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  of  Life.  Against  that  idolatr)', 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  worthies  of  tbe  Church  in  their 
several  vocations,  must,  without  sparing,  lift  up  their  righteous 
testimony  and  protest.  We  hear  enough,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  duties  of  children  towards  their  parents,  of  servants  towards 
tlieir  masters,  of  subjects  towards  their  sovereign ;  but  it  is  high 
time  that  we  heard  more  of  the  duties  of  those  who,  in  pri^-ate 
or  in  public  stations,  are  appointed  to  control  and  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  those  beneath  them.  If  this  were  done,  we  should  at 
least  be  attacking  the  disease.  Until  it  is  done,  we  shall  only  be 
fighting  with  the  symptoms. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  once  inore  earnestly  solicit- 
ing the  attention  of  the  pubUc  in  general  to  the  whole  of  the 
Report,  from  which  we  have  above  presented  them  with  extracts ; 
ana  we  do  this  for  various  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  whether 
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any  adequate  and  perfect  remedies  can,  or  cannot,  be  found  for 
the  miseries  disclosed  by  that  Report,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  plain 
duty  of  all  Christian  men  at  least  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
extremities  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men 
are  doomed.  One  half  the  world,  it  is  often  said,  knows  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  half  is  living :  and  this  is  a 
rough,  but  sufficiently  faithful,  expression  of  a  very  melancholy 
truth.  The  tendency  of  abject  and  desperate  misery  is  always 
towards  concealment ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  generally  seeks  to 
crowd,  and,  as  it  were,  to  hive  itself,  in  obscure  and  narrow 
haunts ;  so  that  the  space  it  occupies  affords  no  indication  what- 
ever of  its  actual  amount  at  any  given  time,  or  in  any  given 
locality.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  comparatively  spacious 
regions  allotted  to  wealth,  or  to  decent  competence,  are  seldom 
disturbed  by  a  thought  of  the  squalid  penury  which  lies,  swarm- 
ing and  burrowing,  in  some  closely  neighbouring  district.  At 
last,  perhaps,  there  occurs  a  public  convimion,  by  which,  like  the 
realms  of  Pluto,  the  ^^  concealing  continent^'  is  nven  asunder, 

oiKia  re  dvriroiai  cac  adayaroiai  ^avcif|, 
9/icp^aXc*,  ii/puftyraf  ra  re  arvyeovai  Oeoi  7cp. 

And  then  we  find,  to  our  utter  dismay,  that  the  name  of  the 
hidden  monster  is  legion :  and  we  wonder  from  what  unknown 
depths  such  wild,  haggard,  ghastly  multitudes  could  so  suddenly 
have  emerged.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  powers  of  darkness 
had  broken  loose  upon  us.  Now,  it  is  not  m  order  to  excite  a 
bewildering  panic  that  we  are  anxious  to  invite  inquiry  into  these 
retreats  of  wretchedness  and  despair.  Our  purpose  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  would  have  one  portion  of  the  world  to 
know  distinctly  how  the  other  portion  is  living,  in  order  that 
society  may  be  pervaded  by  a  wholesome,  habitual,  self-possessed 
apprehension  of  the  peril  which  is  around  us  and  beneath  us :  and 
this,  again,  in  order  that  prosperity  and  ease  may  be  awakened 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  responsibilities ;  in  order  that  all 
men  may  be  led  to  ask  themselves,  whether  the  existence  of  an 
alien,  outcast,  forgotten  race,  can  possibly  be  a  thing  conformable 
to  the  will  of  a  merciful  and  righteous  Grod ;  in  order  that  we 
may  be  impelled  to  strive  and  grapple  with  the  causes  and  the 
influences  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  produce  these  specta- 
cles of  degraded  and  desecrated  humanity.  Thoughts  and  views 
like  these  might  not,  perhaps,  develope  themselves  at  once  into 
the  form  of  mighty  and  sovereign  specifics :  but  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably question  their  tendency  to  assuage  the  intensity  of  the 
evil.  They  could  scarcely  fail  to  send  forth  the  healing  power  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  sympathy  into  the  darkest  abysses  of 
wretchedness ;  and  so,  to  mitigate  the  dangerous  bitterness  of  soul 
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which  H  coTLSUmly  brooding  there.  And,  then,  can  we  doubt 
that  our  <itrivin;y3  and  jeamings  after  the  tempond  and  spiritml 
^ffA  of  our  lo»t  brethren,  would  call  down  the  Dirine  Uessing* 
and  tiring  on  the  dawTi  of  a  bri^ter  day  ? 

But,  further,  we  are  desirous  that  all  should  be,  mote  or  leas, 
familiar  with  these  two  volumes,  because  thej  deal  verr  sparinghr 
in  declamation,  and  very  copiously  in  statistics.  We  find  here 
the  grarlatioa<s  of  disease  and  destitution  carefully  and  minutely 
tabulated,  their  localities  distinctly  pointed  out,  the  extent  <^ 
their  ravages  numerically  exhibited.  The  most  impassioned  rhe- 
toric is  sure  to  be  met  by  a  suspicion  of  over-colouring  and  ex- 
aggf^ration  ;  but  the  arithiMiic  of  misenr  is  unanswerable. 

Lastly ;  there  is  one  disclosure  maJe  by  the  document  before 
us,  (as,  indeed,  by  other  previous  inquiries  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature,)  which  we  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  recommend  to  the 
patient  consideration  of  Political  Economy ;  namely,  that  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  though  it  may  smite  its  victims  with  degeneracy, 
never  smites  them  with  sterility.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  maxim  of 
that  same  repulsive  science,  that  '^  mankind  i^ill  always  breed  up 
to  a  certain  \mtii  of  distress.**^  The  recent  investigations  show, 
that  this  certain  {xjint  is  always  close  upon  actual  famine.  Severe 
and  wasting  misery,  short  of  positive  starvation,  does  nothing 
whatever  to  retard  the  accumulation  of  numbers,  whatever  it  may 
do  to  deterionite  the  progeny.  Nay,  if  any  thing,  it  rather  acce- 
lr;ratf'S  the  growth  of  the  helpless  and  disastrous  mass.  The 
lowrT  the  depths  of  destitution,  the  more  brutish  is  the  impro- 
vidence, and  the  more  reckless  the  defiance  of  consequences. 
Tiiis  He(!iiis  a  dreadful  law :  but  its  operation  has  long  been  noto- 
rioiihly  exenij)iified  in  Ireland  :  and  it  is,  at  this  moment,  exem- 
plified among  the  dregs  (as  they  are  oficn  called)  of  the  most 
d(!iiHi»1v-pcopled  towns.  The  half-starved  couple  will  marry,  or 
(*()iial)it,  in  Hpit<.'  of  the  utter  desolation  of  their  prospects ;  and 
liaif-Htarved  parents  are  often  surrounded  by  a  very  numerous 
tril)e  of  sickly  and  famished  children.  Now  the  time  has  been, 
when  Political  Economy  flattered  herself  that  she  had  discovered 
the  moans  of  effectually  chocking  all  this  inconvenient  rapidity  of 
population  ;  and  her  (expedient  was,  to  proclaim  the  cessation,  at 
a  proHcrihod  period,  of  all  systematic  and  national  relief;  and,  in 
tli(^  moan  time,  to  scliool  and  sermonize  the  labouring  poor  into 
habits  of  pnidence  and  self-restraint :  as  if  the  menace  of  aban- 
<lonniont  and  d(»s(»rtion,  and  the  prospect  of  hopeless  indigence 
for  tliemsolves  .and  their  children,  could  over-master  the  laws  and 
iiupulHOH  of  man's  animal  nature.  To  those,  indeed,  who  have 
boon  (!radlod  in  conipeteucCj  and  trained  to  habits  of  foresight 
and  self-government^  tlie  thoughts  of  ^  humiliating  downward 
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movement  in  society,  are  frequently  intolerable ;  though  instances 
of  mad  imprudence  are  by  no  means  rare,  even  among  the  most 
favoured  ranks.  But  this  far-sighted  wisdom  is  little  known  to 
those  who  are  already  near  the  bottom :  among  those  who  are 
in  the  lowest  deep,  it  is  altogether  powerless.  Nothing,  they 
imagine,  can  make  their  own  condition  worse.  As  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them,  they  must  take  their  chance,  as  their 
parents  have  done  before  them.  And  if  the  Law  should  in  future 
cut  off  all  supply,  private  charity,  they  think,  (if  they  speculate 
at  all  about  the  matter,)  will,  assuredly,  come  to  the  rescue.  It 
is  impossible  that  Political  Economy  could  have  had  a  fairer  trial 
of  her  principles,  than  that  which  has  been  afforded  her  in  Scot- 
land. What  has  been  the  success  of  those  principles,  there,  we 
have  recently  been  informed  by  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  management  of  the  Scottish  poor :  from  which  Report  it 
appears,  that  the  land,  which  has  hitherto  been  exempt  from  the 
visitation  of  a  national  provision  for  the  destitute,  is,  in  fact,  a 
laboratory  of  wretchedness,  which  might  make  even  the  trium- 
virate of  Somerset  House  to  tremble  and  shudder  in  their  seats. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  if  Political  Economy  would  be, 
as  she  professes,  the  benefactress  of  the  human  race,  she  must 
reconsiaer  this  one  leading  element  in  her  system.  If  she  will 
not  reconsider  it,  she  may,  sooner  or  later,  become  an  astonish- 
ment, and  a  hissing,  and  a  curse. 

Alas !  that  it  should  be  so, — ^et  so  we,  sometimes^  fear  it  may 
be, — that  our  towering  civilization,  stately  as  it  seems  above,  is 
resting  upon  unseen  depths  of  instability  and  decay !  We  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  resembles  the  majestic  tree,  which  the 
poet  has  described : — 

" quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

^thereas,  tantum  radice  ad  Tartara  tendit." 

But,  what  if  the  resemblance  should  fail  in  one  essential  point ! 
What,  if  the  root  should  gradually  "become  as  rottenness?'^ 
Must  not  the  blossom  and  the  fruit,  eventually,  "  go  up  as  dust  !^ 
May  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  and  the  forest  avert  from  us  so 
calamitous  a  judgment ! 

With  reference  to  the  expediency  of  small  spade-farms,  for  the 
encouragement  of  meritorious  labourers,  adverted  to  in  a  fore- 
going page,  we  have  now  to  subjoin,  that  since  these,  sheets  went 
to  the  press,  we  have  chanced  to  light  upon  a  remarkable  passage, 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  in  the  recent  edition  of  Mr.  Jones's 
Essay  on  Rent.  To  this  passage  we  now  anxiously  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers : — 


« 


No  remedy  for  the  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  deserves  the 
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name  of  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure,  which  is  not  of  a  Baton 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  offer  some  promise  of  bringii^  heafing  and 
health  to  all  the  diseased  points.     I  do  not  know  that  such  a  remedy 
need  be  despaired  of.     The  plan  of  using  allotments  of  land  for  such  a 
purpose  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  and  tried,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  capabilities.     If  the  country  was  enabled,  by  the  necessary  modi- 
fications of  the  existing  laws,  and  by  some  new  ones,  to  adopt  that 
plan  efficiently  into  general  practice,  it  might  enable  the  agricultural 
districts  not  merely  to   palliate  the  actual  pressure,  the  threatening 
danger,  from  the  Poor  Laws,  but  to  do,  what  must  be  effectually  done, 
if  the  moral  mischief  is  to  be  eradicated, — and  that  is,  to  annihilate  the 
connexion  between  the  able-bodied  labourers  and  those  laws,  altogether 
and  for  ever.     In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  the  governors  of  a  state,  so  situated,  to  fold  their  hands,  and  to  wait 
for  what  is  to  happen  next.    The  slow,  and  too  often  perplexed  and 
thwarted,  progress  of  individual  efforts  can  lead  to  no  general  results 
of  sufficient  power  to  arrest,  in  time,  the  progress  of  the  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  long  been   pursuing  our  footsteps,  and  is  already 
breathing  on  our  necks.     Legislation  must  be  resorted  to,  and  that 
comprehensive  and  decisive,  as  the  occasion  demands ;  but  carried  on 
(it  need  hardly  be  said)  in  a  spirit  as  calm  and  benevolent  as  it  is  firm 
and  decided  ;  and  guided  ever,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  the  great  aim  of 
promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  the 
best  and  surest  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  nation  at 
large." 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  the  author  adds : — 

**  Individual  impressions,  upon  a  subject  of  such  mighty  national  im- 
portance, I  am  aware,  do  and  ought  to  count  for  little.  But,  as  I  have 
been  led  to  the  subject,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  presumptuous  to  state, 
that  my  own  observations  have  led  to  a  strong  belief  that  such  a  plan" 
(as  that  of  allotments)  **  might  be  devised  and  carried,  with  cheerfulness 
and  popularity,  into  general  execution,  and  this  with  very  desirable 
economical,  as  well  as  most  important  moral  and  political,  effects  ;  and 
that,  if  regulated  and  executed  under  the  guidance  of  sound  views,  and 
with  reasonable  precautions,  it  need  not  be  feared  that  the  many  good 
effects  of  such  a  plan  would  be  marred  by  the  results  of  the  principle  of 
population,  or  be  neutralized  by  any  train  of  accompanying  evils  ^." 

The  subject  of  allotments  has,  of  late,  occupied  much  of  the  pub- 
lic attention  ;  and  it  is  most  consolatory  to  find,  that  the  plan  is 
viewed  so  hopefully  by  one  of  the  highest  economical  authorities 
of  our  day,  probably  the  very  highest.  And  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  must  be  all  the  more  weighty,  because  he  has  notoriously 
been,  for  many  years,  a  ver}'  close  observer  of  agricultural  life. 

*  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.     Part  I.     Rent.     By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Jones.     Murray:  1844.— pp.  297,  29a 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  De  VEtat  actuel  du  ClergS  en  France^  et  en 
particidier  dee  Cures  Ruraux  appeUs  Deeservans.  Par  MM. 
C.  et  A.  Allignol,  frbres,  pretrea  desaervam.  Paris :  Deb^ 
court,  1839. 

2.  D4fenae  de  VEgliae  Catholique  centre  VHMsie  CongtitutwnneUe^ 
qui  eoumet  la  Beligion  au  magistrate  renouveUe  dans  ces  demiers 
temps.  Par  M.  Boyer,  Directeur  au  S^minaire  de  Saint- 
Sutpice.     Paris :  Gaume,  frbres,  1840. 

3.  Coup  d'ceU  sur  VEcrit  des  frires  Allignol  tauchant  PEtat 
actuel  du  Clergien  France ;  Appendice  d  ta  DSfense  de  TEglise 
Catholique  contre  rHMsie  Constitutionnelle.  Par  M.  Boyer, 
Directeur  au  SSminaire  de  Saint-Sulpice.  Paris :  Graume, 
frferes,  1840. 

4.  Appel  d  PEpisccpat  Franfais  pour  la  tenue  d^un  Concile 
National.  Par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Beckon,  Memhre  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  et  de  VOrdre  Espagnol  de  PlmmacuUe  Con- 
ception^  au  nom  des  pires  de  fanMle  cathoUques.  Paris : 
Hivert,  1843. 

Loud  and  frequent  have  been  the  complaints  preferred  of  late 
years  against  the  condition  of  our  Church,  not  only  because,  as 
is  alleged,  she  requires  correction  and  regulation  in  regard  to  a 
variety  of  matters,  but  chiefly  because,  through  the  state  of 
subjection  in  which  she  is  held  by  the  temporal  power,  she 
appears  incapable  of  adopting  any  effectual  course  for  removing 
her  complicated  disorders.  If  these  complaints  proceeded  only 
from  men  who  are  hostile  to  the  Church  as  such,  whose  sympa- 
thies are  beyond  her  pale,  though  their  position  is,  inconsistently 
enough,  within  it,  they  would  deserve  little  attention ;  because  of 
such  men  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they  will  spy  out  and  magnify 
every  practical  inconvenience  and  abuse  whicn  may  have  crept 
into  the  system  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  supply  themselves 
with  weapons  for  making  war  upon  her  principles.  But  the 
complaints  in  question  proiceed,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  different 
class  of  persons;  from  men  who  view  Church  principles  as 
inseparable  from  the  Gospel  itself,  whose  sympathies  are  all  in 
favour  of  the  Church,  who  find  fault  with  the  Church,  not  because 
she  is  a  Church,  but  because,  as  a  Church,  she  is  not  what  they 
conceive  slie  ought  to  be.  Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  complnints  so  loudly  and  so  frequently 
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made,  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  consideration ;  and  that  not 
the  less,  because  some  of  those  who  thus  bewail  the  captivity  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  by  their  sense  of  existing  evils 
and  imperfections,  and  too  hastily  despairing  of  her  case,  have 
been  led  to  speak  of  her  in  language  at  once  unjust  and  undutiful, 
and  even  to  assume  towards  her  an  attitude  of  hostility.  That 
our  Church  is  at  this  time  labouring  under  many  and  very  serious 
evils,  to  the  great  detriment  of  her  spiritual  efficiency,  is,  indeed, 
but  too  true,  and  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  the 
mere  proclamation  of  this  painful  fact,  whether  in  a  spirit  of 
irreverent  censoriousness,  or  in  a  tone  of  faint-hearted  regret, 
will  do  the  Church  no  service  :  the  question  with  which,  as 
Churchmen,  we  are  concerned,  is  to  trace  the  mischief  to  its 
origin,  and  to  devise  effectual  means  for  its  removal. 

Now  it  has  become  the  fashion  with  many  persons  to  take 
for  granted,  that  the  undue  influence  which  the  temporal 
power  has  obtained  over  our  Church,  is  to  be  traced  to  her 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  not  merely  by  historical 
connexion  with  that  event,  but  as  its  necessary  result.  That 
the  circumstances  under  which  so  great  a  change  was  effected, 
both  in  the  doctrine  and  in  the  discipline  of  our  Church, 
afforded  to  the  temporal  power  opportunities  of  imposing  upon 
her  terms  of  alliance  and  protection  which,  though  at  the  time 
they  seemed  to  portend  no  danger  to  her  spiritualities,  did  yet 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  character  of  the  body  politic 
itself  had  undergone  material  alterations,  prove  inconvenient  and 
detrimental  to  her  higher  interests,  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
who  have  attentively  considered  the  history  of  our  Church  since 
that  critical  epoch ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  any 
vital  principles  of  her  existence,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  were  absolutely  and  irrevocably  surrendered  by  her ;  still 
less  that  her  reformation,  fruitful  as  it  has  been  in  spiritual 
blessings,  is  to  be  depreciated,  or  deplored  as  a  ^^  calamitous 
event. ****  It  is  quite  consistent  with  a  sound  philosophical  view  of 
the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  consider  the  degree  of  state 
ascendency  then  introduced  into  our  Church,  not  as  an  essential 
condition,  or  an  inevitable  result,  but  simply  as  an  accident,  of 
the  reformation ;  as  one  of  the  chances  of  that  unceasing  conflict, 
which  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  this  world, 
has  been  in  progress  between  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  material  interests  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church'^s 
existence,  this  connict  was  an  open  one ;  fierce  persecution  on 
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the  part  of  the  world  being  met  by  stedfast  martyrdom  on  the 
part  of  the  Church.  The  conversion  of  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
civilized  world  placed  the  Church  in  a  new  position,  as  the  ally 
of  the  temporal  government  in  the  education  of  mankind ;  and 

!>rotection,  henceforth,  took  the  place  of  persecution.  But  this 
brmal  acknowledgment  and  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the 
powers  of  the  world,  neither  did  away  with  those  material  interests, 
which  of  their  very  nature  are  opposed  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  which  it  is  the  office  of  civil  government 
to  guard ;  nor  did  it  banish  from  the  world  that  spirit  of  the  world, 
which  is  essentially  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The 
inevitable  result  was,  that  the  protection  which  the  State  gaiTe  to 
the  Church,  often  assumed  an  oppressive  character,  and  that 
altercations  and  contentions  ensued  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  powers  \  in  which,  with  various  success  at  different 
times,  both  nave  occasionally  overstepped  the  limits  by  which 
their  respective  authorities  ought  to  be,  and  by  the  theory  of  our 
Church,  as  laid  down  in  her  articles,  actually  are,  circumscribed. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  notion, 
that  the  disadvantages  under  which  our  Church  labours  at  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  her  connexion  with  the  State,  are  chargeable 
upon  the  Reformation,  and  her  consequent  separation  from  the 
Boman  See  as  the  representative  and  guardian  of  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Church  Catholic.  That  the  Roman  See  was  at  one  period 
a  powerful  and  faithful  protector  of  the  interests  of  the  Cnurch 
against  the  encroachments  of  temporal  power,  no  one  that  has 
scanned  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  an  impartial  eye,  will 
be  disposed  to  deny ;  but  it  is  as  undeniable,  that  the  lust  of  power 
caused  the  Roman  patriarchate  to  abuse  its  trust,  and  to  commit 
upon  the  spiritual  immunities  of  the  Church  Catholic  encroach- 
ments far  more  tyrannical,  and  far  more  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion,  than  any  that  had  ever  been  attempted  by  the 
temporal  rulers  of  the  earth.  By  this  course  of  oppression  and 
usurpation,  the  Roman  See  lost  the  high  honour  and  privilege  of 

^  See  the  spirited  remonstrance  which,  within  half  a  century  of  the  conversion  of 
Constantino,  a  Christian  bishop  had  occasion  to  address  to  his  son,  Constantius. 
*'  Cease,  I  beseech  thee,  and  remember  that  thou  art  a  mortal  man.  Fear  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  against  it  keep  thyself  pure.  Do  not  interfere  with  Church  matters, 
nor  give  us  commandment  concerning  them ;  but  rather  do  thou  learn  these  things 
from  us.  To  thee  God  has  committed  the  empire;  to  us  He  has  entrusted  the 
churches :  and  as  he  who  should  rob  thee  of  thy  power,  resisteth  that  God  who 
ordained  thee,  so  be  thou  afraid,  lest,  arrogating  to  thyself  the  things  of  the  Church, 
thou  become  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  '  Render,'  it  is  written,  *  unto  Cspsar  the  things 
which  are  Cssar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'  Neither,  therefore,  is  it 
lawful  for  us  to  rule  upon  the  earth ;  nor  hast  thou,  O  emperur,  authority  over  the 
aanctuary." — Hosii  Ep.  ad  Contiantium  Imp.  ap.  Athanoi.  Hi$L  Jrian.  ad  Man., 
C.43. 
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guarding  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  to  which,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  world,  it  had  been  raised  by  the  course  of  circum- 
stances; and  in  no  one  event  of  the  Churches  history  is  the 
retributive  justice  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  more  stppa* 
rent,  than  in  this  forfeiture  of  the  power  and  influence  which 
Borne  once  possessed  over  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom. 
The  effect  of  this  forfeiture  is  clearly  visible,  even  in  those  parts 
of  Christendom  in  which  the  Papal  power  is  still  acknowledged, 
and  connexion  with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  considered  as  the 
Bine  qua  non  of  the  Church''s  existence.  Even  there,  where  the 
alleged  supremacy  of  St.  Peter'^s  successor  is  recognized  as  the 
exclusive  fountain  of  all  that  is  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  the  Papacy 
is  incapable  of  giving  any  effectual  protection  to  the  interests  (H 
the  Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State,  barely  con- 
triving to  preserve,  through  the  most  humiliating  concessions  of 
a  wily  diplomacy,  a  semblance  and  a  shadow  of  the  mighty  power 
once  wielded  by  the  so-called  Vicar  of  Christ. 

Of  this  fact  the  present  condition  of  the  Oallican  Church, 
whose  attachment  to  Bome  cannot  be  called  in  question ,  affords 
the  most  striking  evidence ;  evidence,  which  we  think  it  will  be, 
more  especially  at  this  time,  far  from  useless  or  uninteresting  to 
make  more  generally  known.  The  witnesses  whom  we  shall  call 
for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  neither  Rome  nor  the  GrallicaQ 
Church  can  repudiate ;  members  and  ministers  of  the  latter,  well 
acquainted  with  her  actual  condition,  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Roman  communion,  and  therefore  competent  and  credible  wit- 
nesses of  the  facts  to  which  they  speak. 

The  first  of  them,  the  Messrs.  Allignol,  authors  of  a  work,  "  On 
the  Present  State  of  the  Clergy  in  France  *,"  belong  to  that  ill- 

*  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  former  of  which  treats  of  "  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  as  it  was  in  France  before  the  year  1802,"  (date  of  the  Organic 
Articles,  published  by  Bonaparle  with  the  Concordate  of  1801,)  *'and  as  it  still  is  in 
all  the  other  Catholic  states ;"  and  the  latter,  of  *'  the  change  effected  in  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  in  France  since  1802,  and  of  the  new  ecclesiastic  government  esta- 
blished in  consequence  of  this  change."  In  the  first  part,  after  un  introductory  chap- 
ter on  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  the  authors  examine  the  position  of  the  pastors, 
or  priests  having  cure  of  souls,  as  it  had  formerly  been,  specially  with  reference  to 
the  following  points :  their  powers  in  the  Church  generally,  and  particularly  within 
their  parishes,  in  ministration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  in  the  exercise  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  in  the  appointment  of  assistant  ministers ;  the  provisions  made  for 
securing  to  them  an  honest  independence;  the  nature  of  ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  which 
made  them  amenable,  not  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  bishop,  but  to  a  canonicallj 
constituted  court;  the  perpetuity  of  their  appointment,  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  their  being  deprived,  recalled,  or  transferred  from  one  parish  to  another,  without  a 
canonical  judgment,  or  their  own  free  consent.  The  second  part  opens  with  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  (he  changes  which  the  constitution  of  the  French  Church  has  under- 
gone since  the  revolution ;  and  then  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  results  of 
these  changes,  as  affecting  the  episcopate,  the  clergy,  the  state  of  religion,  and  the 
maintenance  of  social  order.     In  this  portion  of  the  work  the  degraded  conditioo  cf 
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used  and  despised  body,  the  inferior  clergy;  their  book  breathes 
throughout  a  spirit  of  honest  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
among  the  French  people,  of  ardent  love  for  the  communion  of 
which  they  are  members,  and,  above  all,  of  profound  veneration 
for  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that  the  untoward  disclo- 
sures which  it  contains  of  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  degraded  state  of  the  inferior  clergy,  has  brought  upon  them 
the  displeasure  of  M.  Boyer,  the  second  witness  whom  we  pro- 
pose to  call ;  and  the  still  more  marked  disapprobation  of  their 
diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  Viviers,  by  whom  they  were  suspended 
from  their  functions ;  but  whatever  this  circumstance  may  seem 
to  detract  from  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  is  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  fact,  that  the  pope  has  to  a  great  extent 
nullified  the  episcopal  suspension,  by  giving  them  a  special  dis- 
pensation to  celebrate  mass  privately  and  extraparochially,  for 
themselves  and  their  friends,  and  refusing  to  pronounce  any 
judgment  on  their  book,  though  urgently  requested  to  do  so, 
even  if  it  should  prove  unfavourable,  by  the  authors  themselves, 
who  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  for  this  express  purpose. 
The  object  of  their  work  is  to  force  upon  the  French  bishops  the 
consideration  of  the  various  disadvantages  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  labouring  in  the  discharge 
of  their  pastoral  office ;  and  to  induce  them  to  hold  diocesan  and 
metropolitan  councils,  with  a  view  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
of  which  they  complain,  and  which  threaten,  according  to  their 
view  of  the  case,  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  among  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people.  But  they 
shall  speak  for  themselves.  After  referring,  in  the  preface  of  their 
w^ork,  to  the  recent  revival  of  "  Catholicism ''  in  the  educated 
classes,  they  give  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  and  uneducated 

f)art  of  the  population  in  France,  and  of  the  causes  which  have 
ed  to  it,  the  following  lamentable  account : — 

*'  While  irreligion  used  to  reign  supreme  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  the  happy  influence  of  faith  was  yet  perceptible  in  the  lower 
classes.  Now  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Impiety  has  departed  from  the 
great,  only  to  descend  among  the  people  ;  it  has  left  the  towns,  to  invade 
the  villages.     Driven  from  the  palace,   an   anti-christian  philosophy 

the  pastors  of  the  second  order,  the  dettervam,  is  forcibly  pointed  out.  In  the  two 
concluding  chapters  the  authors  discuss  the  pleas  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  new 
regime,  and  the  best  means  of  restoring  in  France  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 
In  an  appendix  the  principal  documents  referred  to  in  the  work  are  given  at  full 
length  :  they  are,  the  Concordate  of  1801,  the  Organic  Articles  of  1802,  the  Concordate 
of  1817  ;  the  oflBcial  complaint  respecting  the  state  of  the  Church  in  France,  addressed 
to  the  pope  by  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops  of  France  in  1819 ;  and  the 
regulations  in  force  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  pensions  to  superannuated  or  super- 
seded ministers,  and  of  salaries  to  ministers  holding  a  temporary  charge  in  the  absence 
of  the  incumbent. 
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has  taken  refuge  in  the  cottage  as  in  its  last  shelter.  It  has  already 
found  its  way  into  the  most  retired  country-districts,  which  resound 
every  where  with  its  blasphemies  ;  its  voice  alone  is  heard,  its  action 
alone  felt,  at  every  turn  ;  on  every  side  one  is  encompassed  and  assailed 
by  it.  And,  he  it  observed,  the  restoration  of  the  faith  which  is  now 
in  progress  among  the  intelligent  classes  and  the  town  populations,  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  the  work  of  the  Clergy,  it  is  the  work  of  the 
press,  that  new  and  omnipotent  lever  of  mind.  It  is  the  press  alone 
that  has  given  the  impulse  for  that  return  to  religious  ideas,  which  is 
destined  to  save  society  by  re-settling  it  on  its  true  foundation.  The 
Clergy  are  working  only  in  subordination,  as  it  were,  to  that  power ; 
they  can  only  second  and  regulate  the  movement. 

**  But  this  means  of  regeneration,  which  acts  so  mightily  upon  the 
higher  classes  and  the  town  populations,  has,  as  yet,  and  for  a  long 
time  probably  will  have,  no  existence  for  the  country  people.  They 
will  never  be  brought  back  to  religion,  except  by  the  clergy,  who 
alone  can  draw  them  out  of  the  abyss  of  ungodliness,  the  lowest  depths 
of  which  they  have  perhaps  not  yet  attained,  and  lead  them  back  to 
their  ancient  belief.  The  Clergy  alone  can  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  those  heinous  prejudices  which  they  have  imbibed  along 
with  error,  and  make  them  taste  again  the  sweetness  and  the  charm  of 
a  religion  which  is  especially  intended  for  them,  and  which  alone  can 
render  them  happy.  By  their  superiority  in  education,  in  knowledge, 
and  in  virtue,  the  Clergy  become  the  fathers  and  instructors  of  the 
many ;  they  are  naturally  and  necessarily  the  guides  of  that  numerous 
and  interesting  class  of  society,  among  whom  no  one  can  ever  supply 
their  place. 

**  This  being  the  case,  all  eyes  are  naturally  directed  towards  the 
Clergy,  and  the  question  is  anxiously  asked,  whether  they  still  are  in 
possession  of  those  powerful  means  of  regeneration,  through  which  our 
fathers  were  converted  and  civilized,  and  our  rural  population  delivered 
from  serfdom  ;  through  which,  in  all  ages,  so  many  wonders  were 
accomplished,  and  so  great  and  just  an  influence  over  the  people 
obtained  by  the  Clergy. 

**  Alas  !  all  observers  note  the  frightful  fact,  that  the  French  priest- 
hood  is  daily  losing  in  dignity,  in  public  estimalionf  and  in  influence ; 
that  its  action  is  becoming  weaker  and  weaker ;  and  that  its  authority 
over  the  people  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  personal  qualities.  Indi" 
liduals  are  still  respected ;  the  body  is  so  no  longer.  The  man  may  be 
esteemed,  but  the  priest  is  despised.  This  fact,  deplorable  as  it  is,  is  but 
too  certain,  no  one  can  doubt  it,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  state  of 
our  country  parishes,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  people. 

**  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  profound  nullity  which  threatens 
all  the  Clergy  in  France,  and  to  which  in  great  measure  they  are  already 
reduced  ?  Is  it  that  their  ignorance  forms  too  great  a  contrast  with  the 
light  of  the  age  ?  If  it  be  true  that  the  superior  Clergy  were  formerly 
more  eminent  for  their  learning,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  coun- 
try Clergy  were  at  no  period  as  well  instructed  as  they  are  at  present. 
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"  Or  is  it  some  default  of  conduct,  some  laxity  of  morals  ?  Still 
less.  The  revolution  having  stripped  the  sacred  ministry  of  all  its  roses, 
and  left  on  it  nothing  hut  thorns,  the  vocations  have  necessarily  hecome 
purified;  and  the  priesthood,  taken  as  a  body,  has  never  exhibited 
before  the  people  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  of  regularity,  decency, 
and  virtue. 

'*  Or  is  it  the  ambition  of  the  Clergy,  according  to  the  reproach  cast 
upon  them  by  some  misguided  or  perverse  minds  ?  No  one  will  ven- 
ture to  say  so  at  present ;  for  upon  what  should  that  ambition  be 
directed  ? — there  is  no  longer  any,  not  even  an  apparent,  object  for  it. 
The  priest,  with  us,  is  repelled  from  every  civil  employment ;  a  sus- 
picious or  hostile  legislation  has  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  his  rights 
as  a  citizen  ;  and  his  own  profession  opens  to  him  no  other  prospect 
than  obscurity,  contempt,  and  almost  starvation. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  seek  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  the  evil  which 
presses  upon  him,  obstructing  his  course,  and  preventing  him  from  ful- 
filling his  Divine  mission.  If  we  wish  to  find  it,  we  shall  not  have  to 
look  far  for  it ;  we  perceive  it  at  once  in  the  vices  of  the  constitution  by 
which  he  is  governed  ;  or  rather,  in  the  total  absence,  practically  at 
least,  of  any  constitution  whatever.  The  fact  is,  that  while  all  the 
other  estates  of  society  are  regularly  constituted,  having  a  settled  hier- 
archy, acknowledged  rights,  fixed  laws,  and  a  special  discipline,  the 
Clergy  alone  are  deprived  of  all  these  advantages,  and,  consequently, 
remain  in  a  state  of  impotency.  A  body  is  strong  and  powerful  only  by 
the  union  and  concert  of  its  members  ;  and  those  of  the  clerical  body 
are  separated  and  scattered,  like  the  soldiers  of  a  disbanded  army. 
Its  Bishops f  holding  with  the  Head  of  the  Church  none  but  rare  and  un^ 
important  communications,  being  unable  either  to  assemble  themselves 
or  to  take  counsel  together  ^  and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  ^  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  single-handed,  and  find  it  impossible 
to  give  to  their  separate  measures  that  unity  which  constitutes  their  whole 
strength.  The  priests  of  the  second  order,  being  divided  into  two  hitherto 
unknown  classes,form  two  opposite  parties,  two  rival  camps,  widely  sepa^ 
rated  from  each  other.  If  one  of  these  classes  still  retains  some  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  inherent  in  the  pastoral  character,  the  other,  which 
comprises  almost  the  whole  of  the  priesthood,  is  totally  stripped  of 
them.  Naked  and  defenceless,  it  is  at  the  mercy,  on  one  hand,  of  all 
the  caprices  of  arbitrary  power  and  good  pleasure  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
of  all  the  contempt,  the  insults,  and  persecutions  of  its  enemies.  .  .  • 

"  Thus  the  French  Clergy  have  been  placed  in  a  false,  humiliating 
position,  which  impedes  their  action,  paralyses  their  influence,  prevents 
them  from  coming  up  to  the  high  dignity  of  their  commission,  or  keeping 
pace  with  the  actual  wants  of  the  people.  While  all  around  them 
is  in  motion,  they  alone  remain  stationary.  At  all  former  periods,  they 
had  been  in  advance  of  the  age ;  at  present,  they  are  left  behind. 
They  cannot  undertake,  or  execute,  or  prevent  any  thing.  Never  did 
the  population  stand  in  greater  need  of  their  guidance,  and  never  were 
they  less  in  a  condition  to  exert  over  it  a  salutary  ascendency.     This 
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absolute  impotency  of  the  clerical  body  is  a  violent  and  unnatural  state, 
which  cannot  continue  without  endangering  the  very  existence  of  the 
body  itself,  and  placing  the  interests  of  religion,  yea,  and  those  of  social 
order,  amongst  us  in  jeopardy." 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  which  induced  the  Messrs.  Allignol 
to  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  sacred  interests  of  their  ministry, 
against  a  system  which  lias  its  root  entirely  in  the  arbitrary  legis- 
lation of  the  State  in  Church  matters.  Some  of  their  statements 
are,  it  is  true,  denied  by  M.  Boy  or,  in  his  short  review  of  their 
work  (No.  3,  at  the  head  of  this  article) ;  but  there  is  in  M. 
Boyer's  tone  too  much  indignation  at  the  evidently  untoward  dis- 
closure of  ^*  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,^'*  and  too  much  indi- 
rectness and  sophistry  in  the  arguments  by  which  he  attempts  a 
refutation,  to  allow  us  to  attribute  much  weight  to  his  denials. 
Had  M.  Boyer  had  any  more  solid  grounds  for  controverting  the 
facts  stated  by  Messrs.  Allignol,  he  need  not  have  had  recourse  to 
the  pitiful  device  of  quoting  certain  passages  in  their  book,  (in 
which  they  found  it  expedient  to  speak  in  highly  complimentary 
tcnns  of  the  persons  at  present  occupying  tlie  episcopate  in 
France,)  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  character  given  by 
themselves  of  the  French  bishops  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
statements  made  by  them  concerning  the  condition  of  the  clergy 
generally.  Besides  which,  M.  Boyer  himself  lets  out  a  fact 
now  and  then,  tending  to  confirm,  in  all  its  main  points,  the 
description  given  by  Messrs.  Allignol  of  the  present  state  of  the 
French  clergy. 

M.  Boyer,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  diredeur  at  the  Sdminaire 
of  St.  Sulpice,  the  principal  college  for  the  education  of  priests 
in  France,  which,  though  strictly  speaking  a  diocesan  institution, 
is  looked  up  to  as  a  model  by  the  kindred  institutions  in  other 
dioceses,  and,  by  common  consent,  sets  the  standard  of  ecclesias- 
tical education  throughout  France.  Placed  in  this  important 
official  position,  M.  Boyer  is  naturally  on  the  side  of  the  bishops, 
with  whom  he  shares  that  kind  of  favourable  leaning  towards  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  that  unwillingness  to  have  abuses 
pointed  out,  which  is  common  to  all  men  placed  in  authority,  and 
to  none  more  so,  than  those  whose  authority  is  undue  and  irre- 
sponsible. Yet,  although  differing  from  Messrs.  Allignol  as  to 
the  bondage  in  which  the  inferior  clergy  are  held  by  their  bishops, 
by  virtue  of  the  constitution  imposed  upon  the  Church  by  the 
State,  M.  Boyer  complains  no  less  than  they  do  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  he  designates 
in  the  very  title  of  his  book  by  the  term  *'  heresy.''  The  object 
for  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  his  *'  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  against  the  constitutional  heresy'^  is  written,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  following  passage  of  his  Preface  : — 

*'  The  work  which  I  herewith  offer  to  the  public,  has,  in  default  of 
any  other  merit,  at  all  events  that  of  being  seasonable.  It  is  (I  beg 
pardon  for  the  expression,  which  forms  no  part  of  my  ordinary  voca- 
bulary, but  flows  in  a  manner  spontaneously  from  my  pen,  so  appro- 
priate is  it  to  the  thought  I  wish  to  utter,)  quite  throbbing  with  present 
interest.  Satan,  who  conducts  the  war  which  is  at  this  moment  carried 
on  against  Christianity,  with  that  depth  of  malice  noted  by  St.  Paul, 
has  mounted  all  his  batteries  against  the  doctrine  which  I  am  defend- 
ing. He  is  well  aware,  that  being  once  master  of  this  advanced  posi- 
tion of  the  city  of  God,  he  will  be  enabled  to  invade  it  with  armed 
hand,  and  reign  supreme  within  it ;  and  upon  this  central  point  of  his 
attack,  therefore,  all  the  power  of  defence,  t.  e.  of  Christian  and 
Catholic  controversy,  must  be  brought  to  bear. 

"  The  Church  nas  reterved  for  this  last  trial,  to  see  enemies,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  destroying  her,  annouru:e  themselves  as  her  protectors, 
as  the  guardians  of  her  work  ;  and,  under  this  religious  pretext,  invade 
all  the  prerogatives  of  her  Divine  hierarchy,  in  order  to  turn  them  to 
account  for  her  ruin  and  destruction.  If  victorious  in  this  last  conflict, 
the  Church  will  be  able  to  defy,  with  greater  assurance  than  ever,  the 
powers  of  hell  to  prevail  against  her ;  the  marks  of  divinity  with  which 
she  is  irradiated,  will  shine  with  the  more  brilliant  lustre ;  so  as  to  be 

'  M.  Boyer*!  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  history  of  "  the  Constitutional  Heresy," 
and  ita  refutation.  The  first  part  is  subdivided  into  four  sections,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  treats  of  Luther's  reformation,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  he  traces  to  the  reformation  as  its  source,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  the  encroach- 
mtnti  of  the  civil  power  upon  the  Church  in  France,  during  the  revolution  and  the 
reign  of  Bonaparte.  The  second  section,  entitled,  "History  of  the  Constitutional 
Heresy  in  England,"  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  the  English  reformation  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth.  The  third  section  treats 
of  the  constitutional  heresy  in  Russia,  from  Catharine  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  and 
the  fourth  section,  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Prussian 
states.  Appended  to  thi^  portion  of  the  work,  there  are  several  historical  documents 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Russia.  The  second  part  of 
M.  Boyer's  work  is  mainly  doctrinal,  and  defends  the  independence  of  the  spiritual 
power  in  five  separate  sections,  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  from  reason,  from 
sound  policy,  from  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  from  the  history  of  France  since 
the  revolution.  In  the  fourth  section  we  have  a  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  in  the  usual  strain.  In  the  fifth  the  author  particularly  notices  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy  enacted  by  the  constituent  assembly,  the  Concordate  between 
the  Pope  and  Bonaparte,  certain  occurrences  during  the  Pope's  stay  in  Paris  in  1804, 
the  parliamentary  debates  relative  to  the  Church  in  the  year  1826,  and  the  speech 
made  on  that  occasion  in  defence  of  the  French  clergy  by  the  Bishop  of  Herroo- 
polis.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  in  point  of  composition  the  work  of  M.  Boyer  is 
greatly  inferior  not  only  to  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Regnon,  but  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Allignol,  notwithstanding  the  supercilious  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  in  the 
pamphlet  appended  to  his  larger  work.  The  train  of  his  thoughts  is  remarkably 
abrupt,  and  his  language  uncouth,  and  deficient  in  clearness  and  precision  ;  so  much 
so,  that  through  mere  carelessness  of  style  he  seems  occasionally  to  say  the  reverse  of 
what  he  evidently  intends. 
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mistaken  by  none  but  tbose  wbo  sball  place  a  bandage  over  their 
eyes. 

"  Before,  however,  I  begin  my  work,  I  may  be  permitted  to  give 
vent  to  a  complaint  which  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart.  Wherefore* 
should  I,  in  a  kingdom  in  which  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  sovereign  people,  be  under  the  necessity  of  proving  a 
doctrine  which  is  the  ground  of  all  our  doctrines,  and  without  which 
the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  impossible ;  of  proving  it  in  the 
form  of  a  thesis,  supported  by  all  kinds  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
fountains  of  Divine  knowledge  ? 

*'  So  recently  as  the  year  1 790,  the  error  which  I  combat  has  been 
noted  by  the  Holy  See  as  a  heresy,  as  a  kind  of  analysis  of  all  heresies; 
and  that  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  judgments  inscribed  on  the  records 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  its  name  'the  Constitutional  Heresy'  is,  for 
every  Catholic,  like  a  mark  of  reprobation  on  the  forehead.  Bonaparte* 
the  restorer  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  France,  held  the  contrary  doc- 
trine ;  he  solemnly  proclaimed  it  at  the  moment  when  he  complacently 
accepted  the  titles  of  '  the  new  Cyrus,  the  restorer  of  the  temple  of 
God.'  Subsequently,  he  drew  the  sword  against  this  same  Church, 
the  only  power  in  Europe  ^  which  then  dared  to  carry  itself  as  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  power.  Yet  even  then  he  said  not,  '  The 
Catholic  Church  is  not  a  sovereign  power  ;*  but  he  said,  '  I  am  her 
protector;  I  must  protect  her  against  herself,  when  she  is  aboat  to 
plunge  into  ruin.'  And  what  has  been  his  fate  ?  He  did  not  break 
that  stone,  but  he  was  himself  broken  against  it. 

"  The  Bishops  of  several  great  kingdoms,  in  council  assembled  at 
Paris,  addressed  to  him  this  firm  and  intrepid  language: — 'We  are 
your  subjects  in  the  temporal  order;  but  in  the  spiritual  order,  you  are 
yourself  the  subject  of  that  Church  whose  representatives  we  are.  AH 
power  is  given  you  to  imprison  us,  and  even  to  kill  us  ;  but  if  you  pro- 
pose to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  should  abdicate  that  sovereignty 
over  divine  things,  with  which  she  has  been  invested  by  God  Himself, 
we  answer  you  in  her  name, — *  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Ca)3ar*s,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's ;  and  if  we  must 
choose  between  these  two  powers,  judge  yourself  whether  it  be  just  and 
right  to  obey  men  rather  than  God.'  I  should  like  to  have  the  time, 
flic  period,  the  moment  named,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in 
spiritual  matters  has  not  been  acknowledged  by  a  prince  calling  himself 
Catholic. 

"  In  1826,  a  minister  of  the  crown  proclaimed  this  Catholic  verity  in 
the  bosom  of  our  parliaments ;  and  the  assembled  legislators  of  our 
two  chambers  recognized  it  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  religion 
of  the  state.  And  yet  who  knows  whether,  in  defending  it,  and  endea- 
vouring formally  to  prove  it,  I  shall  not  be  considered  by  many  as  an 
obscurant^  as  an  enemy  to  progress.     We  old  divines  of  ancient  France 

*  England,  it  appears,  is  as  completely  excluded  from  Europe  in  the  geography  of 
M.  Boyer,  as  it  is  in  his  theology  from  the  Catholic  world. 
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do  not  understand  a  certain  phraseology,  which  is  unfortunately  too 
familiar  to  our  young  France  ;  our  ears  are  wounded  by  it.  The  quod 
ubique,  quod  semper  of  St.  Yincentius  Lirinensis  had  hitherto  been  taken 
by  us  for  a  kind  of  motto  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  when,  behold !  it 
has  become  a  crime  for  us  to  believe,  that  verities  taught  by  the  Son  of 
God  Himself,  and  borne  out  by  antiquity  and  catholicity  through  no 
less  than  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  vary  with  the  months  and  years ; 
and  that  there  is  more  stability  and  consistency  in  God*s  word,  than  in 
the  word  of  men.  To  the  parties  who  stand  at  such  an  elevation  of 
anti-catholic  principles,  T  would  say, — The  same  liberty  of  the  press 
which  permits  you  to  blaspheme  against  God,  authorizes  me  to  defend 
his  religion.  This  apology  might  suffice,  but  I  shall  draw  one  more 
direct  and  more  irrefragable  from  the  order  established  by  law,  and  say, 
— I  defend  the  Holy  See.  Our  government  entertains  with  that  See 
such  peaceable  and  friendly  relations,  and  so  openly  professes  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  belief  of  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  Churches,  its 
own  religion  and  that  of  the  French  people,  that  a  work  undertaken  for 
the  defence  of  her  faith  cannot  be  displeasing  to  it." 

The  third  witness  whom  we  shall  call,  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Regnon.  His  ''Appeal  to  the  French  Episcopate,  with 
a  view  to  a  National  Council  *,''  has  arisen  more  immediately  out 
of  the  late  discussions  on  the  education  question ;  but  it  turns 
chiefly  on  the  general  question  of  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  calls  in  direct  terms  upon  the  French 
bishops  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage  in  which  they 
are  kept.     His  attachment  to  the  Church  in  whose  defence  he 

'  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  M.  de  Regnon's  argument.  AAer  the  intro- 
duction, from  which  we  are  about  to  give  extracts,  follows  a  chapter  in  which  be 
enumerates  the  different  facts  illustrative  of  the  servitude  of  the  French  Church. 
He  next  compares  the  political  constitutions  of  France  and  Belgium,  with  a  view  to 
show,  that,  instead  of  imitating  the  example  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  who  was 
left  alone  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium, 
the  French  episcopate  took  up  a  false  position  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  its  interests  and  those  of  the  Church  at  large  have  become 
divided.  After  this,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  consequences  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  especially  the  state  of  impotence  to  which  the  French  episcopate  is  reduced  ;  and 
upon  the  ground  of  the  charter,  which  guarantees  universal  religious  liberty,  he  argues 
for  the  usefulness  and  practicability  of  a  national  council.  Lastly,  he  throws  out  a 
variety  of  suggestions  and  proposals,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  such  an 
assembly ;  and  winds  up  by  showing,  that  union  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
constituted  as  the  latter  is  in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1830,  is  morally  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  Church  must,  therefore,  fall  back  upon  her  interna)  resources  to 
secure  her  integrity  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  There  is  a  copious  appendix, 
which  contains  the  French  Charter  of  1830,  the  Belgian  Charter,  parliamentary  docu- 
ments and  newspaper  discussions,  chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  liberti  d*enseignement, 
and  a  critical  review  of  several  pamphlets  relative  to  the  same  subject.  The  whole 
work  is  placed  by  its  noble  author  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  patroness  of  France,  "  by  whose  mediation,"  he  prays  in  the  preface,  that  "  God 
may  sanctify  it  and  render  it  fruitful." 
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writes,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  is  apparent  from  the 
whole  tenor  and  style  of  his  book  ;  and  while  he  apologizes  in  his 
preface  for  the  freedom  of  his  statements,  he  observes,  that  the 
purity  of  his  intentions  cannot  be  doubted,  seeing  that  the  episco- 
pate itself  is  the  power  to  which  he  looks  for  a  remedy  against 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Church.  The  following  passages 
from  the  introduction  will  show  the  view  he  takes  of  that  con- 
dition : — 

**  There  is  in  the  present  state  of  society  another  far  deeper  and  more 
fatal  wound,  than  the  exclusive  domination  of  an  irreligious  and  scep- 
tical University,  sustained  by  the  political  power.  This  wound,  which 
it  is  sought  to  conceal,  but  which  cannot  be  disguised,  attacks  the  very 
core  of  the  Church  of  France,  and  threatens  to  bring  about  her  destruc- 
tion far  more  speedily  than  the  monopoly  of  the  University  will  ever 
be  able  to  effect  it.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Church  is  no  longer  her  omn 
mistress ;  she  has  fallen  under  the  bondage  of  the  State;  she  u,  like  the 
University f  a  domain  of  the  body  politic.  The  State  rules  the  Univer- 
sity, or  the  University  the  State,  no  matter  which.  But  the  State  rules 
the  Church  of  France,  and  is  not  ruled  by  her,  which  alters  the  case. 
The  State  is  thus  at  the  head  of  these  two  hostile  corporations.  The 
State,  carried  away  by  the  University,  which  has  forced  upon  it  its  irre* 
ligious  teaching  as  that  which  it  ought  to  adopt,  drags  along  the  Church 
against  her  inclination,  without  suffering  itself  to  be  influenced  by  her. 
The  servitude  of  t/ie  Church  nill  be  proved  by  this  work ;  the  fact  will 
be  evident  to  all  who  will  give  it  an  unprejudiced  perusal.  It  will  he 
demonstrated  that  the  Stale  power  contemplates  a  monopoly  of  worship, 
similar  to  the  monopoly  of  teaching  which  it  has  established" 

After  complaining  of  the  neutrality  of  the  bishops  in  the 
education  question,  and  tracing  it  to  the  political  vassalage  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  M.  de  Regnon  continues  : — 

'*  This  is  the  proper  way  of  stating  at  this  time  the  question  of  the 
liberty  of  teaching,  with  a  view  to  its  solution.  It  merges  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  Those  umong  us  who  are  fathers, 
and  who  by  their  position  are  independent  of  the  political  power,  must 
take  this  noble  cause  of  the  Church  in  hand,  and  maintain  it  by  virtue 
of  our  rights  as  citizens.  Our  business  alone  it  is  to  sustain  an  active 
conflict  against  the  State  and  the  University,  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
stitutional charter ;  but  before  all  things  it  is  our  duty  to  appeal  to  our 
bishops,  with  a  view  to  make  them  abandon  that  system  of  neutrality, 
which  runs  counter  to  the  nature  of  things ;  we  must  show  them  their 
present  servitude,  and  point  out  to  them  that  a  council  is  the  infallible 
means  of  reconstituting  the  Church  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  of  honour  and 
independence ;  so  that  she  may  again  become  the  guardian  of  the  fami^ 
lies,  the  support  of  the  weak,  the  arbitress  of  rights;  and  that,  being  free 
herself,  she  may,  in  that  state  of  society  in  which  we  Upc,  secure  to  ail 
peace  and  true  freedom. 
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**We  shall,  therefore,  enter  upon  new  questions,  such  as  have 
not  hitherto  heen  treated  of.  JVe  shall  have  to  coMtder  the  epis* 
copal  body  in  itself,  and  to  examine  its  present  relations  to  the  State  and 
to  the  faithfuL  We  shall  find  it  standing  between  ourselves  and  the 
freedom  which  we  strive  io  attain,  between  ourselves  and  the  charter, 
which  contains  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  of  the  families.  Now  in 
its  present  condition,  it  will  present  itself  to  us  not  as  a  support,  not 
as  an  auxiliary  of  our  wishes,  but  as  an  impediment,  almost  as  an 
enemy  to  the  liberties  for  which  we  are  seeking.  Our  courage  might 
well  fail  us  at  the  idea  of  judging  the  heads  of  our  Church ;  perhaps 
we  ought  to  imitate  those  who  have  seen  this  state  of  things,  and  have 
shrunk  from  speaking  of  it.  But  as  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  all  the  fathers  of  France,   we  feel  that  we  have,  in  regard  of  the 

religious  part  of  the   community,  a  great  mission  to  fulfil 

This  then  is  the  real  position  of  the  Catholic  body  in  our  land,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  we  have  in  our  favour  the  charter,  which  recognizes 
ejcplicitly  the  liberty  of  worship,  and  consequently,  that  of  our  Church, 
and  implicitly  the  liberty  of  teaching,  incompatible  with  the  monopoly  of 
the  university ;  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  enjoy  neither  the  entire 
liberty  of  our  Church,  nor  any  liberty  in  our  families.  To  conquer 
hoth  is  the  ohject  of  our  struggle,  and  appears  to  he  the  common  cause 
of  the  hishops  and  the  fathers.  Yet  are  the  latter  alone  engaged  in  the 
struggle.  They  have  to  defend  the  joint  cause  of  their  Church  and 
of  their  families,  against  the  united  power  of  the  government  and  the 
university,  while  our  hishops  appear  to  disavow  us  by  their  neutrality, 
and  by  the  fact  of  their  voluntary  presence  in  the  camp  which  is 
opposed  to  us.  This  neutrality,  this  position  of  the  episcopate,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition,  that  it  has  not  considered  the  part 
which  it  is  made  to  perform  in  the  State.  It  has  no  suspicion,  that  it 
is  made  a  tool  of,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  Church,  and  keeping 
the  Catholic  body  in  check,  while  the  government  and  the  university 
are  concerting  together  the  downfall  of  the  Catholic  religion.*' 

At  the  close  of  the  introduction,  he  thus  sums  up  his  complaint 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Church : — 

"  We  shall  bring  forward  an  overwhelming  mass  of  proofs,  to  show 
to  what  extent  the  State  and  the  university  have  already  succeeded  in 
dividing  t/ie  Catholic  party ;  how  they  have  intruded  themselves  into  the 
Church,  separated  the  interests  of  the  pastors  from  those  of  their  flocks  ; 
how  they  smother  the  Church  under  a  daily  increasing  weight  of  servi' 
tude ;  how  they  sever  and  isolate  the  different  parts  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  govern  them  more  easily  in  separation ;  how  especially  the 
episcopal  body  is  broken  up,  circumvented,  turned  to  account,  and  invaded 
by  them ;  so  that  for  thirteen  years  past  this  body^  respectable,  and 
powerful  as  it  is,  litis  been  unable  to  fulfil  its  duty,  in  saving  religion  and 
society.  We  shall  show  that  the  hardest  bondage  weighs  down  our 
Church ;  that  a  separation  between  the  bishops  and  the  faithful  is  at  this 
time  impending ;  that  the  State  and  the  university  have  already  obtained 
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ail  bot  the  entire  mastery  orer  the  heads  of  oar  Church,  and,  eonae- 
quentJj,  orer  her  fate.  After  reTealing  the  innneiisitj  of  the  ezisdo^ 
danger,  and  the  depth  of  the  abyss  orer  whieh  we  are  suspended ;  after 
pronng  the  frightfol  truth  of  the  statement,  that  hefort  the  lapwe  of  Urn 
jfear$,  perhaps^  the  Cathoiic  religion  mill  hate  been  comqmered  km  Fw 
by  the  joint  forces  of  the  State  and  the  mnwertky ;  after 
that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  escaping  from  so  horrible  a  position,  and 
that  powerful  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  saTing  at  once  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Catholic  parents,  and  the  rights  of  the  French 
nation  ;  we  shall  point  out  the  Council  as  the  effectual  remedj.** 

To  these  extracts,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  the  particiilar 
point  of  view  from  which  the  different  writers  referred  to  have 
treated  the  question,  we  add  the  following  general  statement,  as 
to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  Crallican  Church.  M.  Boyer, 
who  refers  to  it  in  a  strain  of  lively  indignation,  ascribes  the 
origin  of  it  to  the  dictatorial  proceeding  of  Bonaparte,  in 
ap[>ending  to  the  Concordate  whicn  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope,  a  series  of  Organic  Articles,  which  subjected  the  Church  to 
the  dominion  of  the  State,  in  a  manner  not  only  not  sanctioned 
by  the  terms  of  the  Concordate,  but  expressly,  though  in  vain, 
disavowed  by  the  pope  after  their  publication : — 

"  Bonaparte,"  he  says,  "  whose  faith  in  the  Gospel  was  at  least 
doubtful,  confesses  with  trembling,  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  that 
great  King  by  whom  alone  kings  reign,  who  alone  can  make  thrones 
stable,  and  the  laws  respected.  With  his  iron-arm  and  six  hundred 
thousand  men  by  his  side,  be  acknowledges  himself  incapable  of 
governing  an  atheist  nation ;  and  to  serve  his  ambition  and  love  of 
power,  he  adheres,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  army,  his  chambers, 
and  his  state-councils,  constituted  by  impiety,  to  the  determination  to 
re-open  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  he  encourages  the 
French  people  to  replace  their  legitimate  pastors  in  triumph  in 
their  sees. 

**  But  he  soon  perceives  that  his  Concordate  carries  him  too  far,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  so  formally  recognized  in  it,  takes  from  him 
the  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
the  civil  power  can  derive  from  religion  for  political  ends.  The  idea  of 
A  priesthood  slavishly  subject  to  his  orders,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Russian  clergy,  appears  to  him  most  tempting ;  he  endeavours,  there* 
fore,  to  take  back  again  what  he  had  conceded  ;  and  when  the  Concor- 
date is  solemnly  published,  the  French  clergy  are  astonished  to  find  it 
altered  by  a  body  of  so-called  organic  laws,  which  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  completing  the  Concordate,  and  giving  it  practical  effect, 
pervert  it,  and  alter  its  nature;  so  much  so,  that  the  kind-hearted  and 
peaceful  pope  Pius  VII.,  by  whom  it  was  signed,  nd  longer  recognizes 
in  it  his  own  work,  and  feels  himself  called  upon  to  enter  his  protest, 
and  to  declare  its  articles  infected  with  all  the  poison  of  the  constitu- 
tional heresy ;  which  important  duty  of  the  office  of  St.  Peter  being 
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performed,  he  remains  silent,  and   the   Catholic  Church  hears   and 
understands  him. 

**  Have  we  then  arrived  at  the  end  of  that  order  of  things,  when 
liberty  of  worship  is  inscribed  on  the  first  leaf  of  every  charter,  while 
the  Catholic  worship  remains  in  a  state  of  servitude^  and  this  religion,  in 
return  for  the  many  benefits  which  it  has  unceasingly  bestowed  upon  the 
nations,  is  treated  by  them  like  a  malefactor^  who  deserves  for  his 
misdeeds  to  be  watched  over  by  the  law,  and  to  be  specially  commended  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  police.  Have  we,  1  say,  arrived  at  the  end 
of  so  deplorable  a  state  of  things?" 

The  answer  which  M.  Boyer  himself  returns  to  this  question, 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  negative.  In  listening  to  his 
complaints  of  the  enslavement  of  the  Church  by  Bonaparte,  it 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  mighty  usurper  was 
by  no  means  the  first  ruler  of  France  who  deemed  it  expedient 
to  curb  with  a  strong  hand  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  French 
clergy,  and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  As  early  as  1438,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  encroached 
very  considerably  upon  what  were  considered  the  prerogatives  of 
the  visible  head  of  the  Church ;  and  still  more  decisive  was  the 
assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  Gallican  Church  from  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  the  Roman  See,  in  the  four  articles  of 
1682.  Both  these  enactments  of  the  National  Church  of  France 
continued  in  force  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
consequent  overthrow  of  the  Church ;  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent remonstrances  of  the  Roman  Court,  and  the  various  at- 
tempts made  to  get  them,  if  not  repealed,  at  least  modified,  and 
practically  suspended.  The  extent  to  which  the  royal  authority 
superseded  that  claimed  by  the  Pope,  may  be  judged  from  the 
statement  of  Fenelon,  that  ''^practically  the  King^  rather  than  the 
Pope^  is  the  head  of  the  Church  in  France.  Liberties,**^  he  con- 
tinues, "  in  regard  to  the  Pope ;  servitude  in  regard  to  the  King. 
The  King's  authority  over  the  Chmrch  devolving  upon  lay  judges. 
Laymen  domineering  over  the  Bishops !''  And  to  the  same  effect 
the  Church  historian  Fleury  observes,  that  "  it  would  be  easy 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  servitudes  of  the  GraUican  Church,  as 
there  have  been  treatises  on  her  liberties ;  and  proofs  would  not 
be  wanting."  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  lay 
upon  Bonaparte  the  charge  of  having  deprived  the  Pope  of  what, 
in  the  Romish  view  of  the  Question,  is  his  legitimate  authority 
over  the  Gallican  Church.  While  he  restored  the  public  profes- 
sion of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  France,  and  reorganized  the 
Church  upon  a  plan  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
French  nation  was  then  placed,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
proceeded  with  less  regard  for  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
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Pope,  than  was  evinced  before  him  by  St.  Louis,  by  CSharles  VII., 
and  by  Louis  XIV. 

There  is  more  reason  in  the  position  taken  up  by  M.  de  Begnon, 
who  maintains  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  claims  which 
the  temporal  power  had,  to  exercise  control  over  the  Church, 
while  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  those 
claims  have  become  wholly  inadmissible  since  the  revolution  of 
1830 ;  because  the  State  then  renounced  all  profession  of  any 
religion  whatever,  and  contented  itself  to  insure  by  the  charter 
to  all  Frenchmen  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  considers  the  interference  of  the  present  government  of 
France  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  an  un- 
warrantable usurpation,  and  as  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
compact  entered  into  between  the  nation  and  the  new  dynasty. 

On  inquiring  what  are  the  specific  grievances  on  which  these 
general  complaints  of  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
Uallican  Church  are  founded,  we  find  the  nomination  of  the 
Bishops  by  the  State  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  evils. 
This,  however,  is  at  all  events  no  new  grievance.  As  far  back  as 
the  year  1516,  the  Concordate  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I. 
formally  conceded  to  the  kings  of  France  the  power  of  nomina- 
ting the  Bishops,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  previously 
exercised  by  way  of  royal  recommendation.  M.  de  Begnon  ac- 
knowledges this  fact,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  at  all  times 
an  encroachment  upon  the  just  rights  of  the  Church;  but  he 
observes  that  the  merits  of  the  case  are  materially  altered,  since 
the  State  has  cast  off  her  alliance,  and  is  ruled  over  by  a  govern- 
ment which  no  longer  represents  her  laity,  as  it  had  done  in  former 
times. 

**  A  power,  which  by  the  constitution  is  declared  atheistical,  has  beeonu 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  Bishops:  it  has  at  this  time  the  complete  mastery 
over  the  episcopate,  and  over  public  instruction.  Hence  there  exists  no 
longer  any  charter,  any  religious  liberty  for  the  Catholics.  The  heads  of 
the  Church  have  no  longer  any  power  to  assist  her ;  they  are  in  bondage 
to  the  despotic  power  of  the  Ruler  of  the  State,  It  is  he  that  appoints 
them,  he  that  instals  them  after  they  have  received  the  investiture  which 
it  is  not  yet  considered  safe  to  withdraw  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
He  binds  them  to  his  person  by  a  political  oath,  as  formerly,  when  the 
Church  and  State  were  one.  He  converts  them  into  special  function- 
aries, bound  to  communicate  directly  and  confidentially  with  himself, 
or  with  the  Minister  of  worship.  By  this  means,  he  puts  them  on 
a  level,  mingles,  and  confounds  them  with  the  other  ministers  of  the 
different  sorts  of  worship  recognized  by  him,  such  as  protestant  pastors, 
rabbins,  &c.  He  issues  his  orders  to  them,  transmits  to  them  ordi- 
nances, both  general  and  special,  for  the  regulation  of  Catholic  worship. 
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No  one  can  be  made  even  a  vicar-general,  a  canon,  or  a  curi  cantonnal\ 
but  the  head  of  the  State,  who  is  politically  an  atheist,  must  confirm 
him  by  an  ordinance  under  his  hand,  imposes  an  oatb  upon  him,  and 
causes  him  to  be  regularly  installed  in  his  name ;  all  which  is  done 
under  title  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which  have  absorbed 
the  liberties  of  the  charter." 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  government  would  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  sees  men 
of  energetic  character,  and  of  decided  Church  principles.  The 
position  of  the  political  power  being  such  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  conciliate,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  please  all  parties, 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  appointment  of 
such  men  as  the  Church  has  most  need  of  in  the  episcopal  office, 
of  zealous  and  consistent  Churchmen,  would  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  that  such  men  only  would  be  chosen,  as  would  be  likely  to 
content  themselves  with  a  negative  position,  in  which  they  can 
give  the  State  no  trouble.  This  inevitable  consequence  of  en- 
trusting the  choice  of  Bishops  to  the  hands  of  a  political  power, 
which  has  itself  no  definite  religious  principles,  has  not  escaped 
the  keen  eye  of  M.  de  Begnon. 

"  The  political  power,*'  he  says,  "has  been  careful  to  keep  out  men 
of  energetic  character,  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm  ;  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  ;  it  has  looked  out  the  supplest  cha- 
racters of  the  day,  in  whom  the  pre-requisites  of  piety  and  meek  virtues 
were  to  be  met  with.  In  one  word,  it  has  chosen  for  itself  the  class  of 
men  most  likely  to  answer  its  own  purposes^  not  such  men  as  the  Church,  as* 
sailed  as  she  is  on  all  sides,  might  have  required  in  such  times  as  these  ; 
above  all,  it  has  chosen  men  who  were  not  hostile  to  the  university ; 
when  the  Church  would  rather  have  had  energetic  defenders  of  the  right 
of  Christian  instruction." 

The  result  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  of  1830, 
in  the  nomination  of  Bishops,  is  thus  described  by  the  same 
author. 

"  We  have  an  Episcopate,  which  within  these  thirteen  years  has  been 
almost  entirely  renewed  ^  and  which,  appointed  under  the  rule  of  the 

'  By  this  title  are  distinguished  the  incumbents  of  the  principal  parishes  of  each 
diocese,  who  alone  hold  their  appointments  in  perpetuity.  All  the  other  parishes, 
including  the  whole  of  the  rural  districts,  are  called  tuccurtalei,  and  are  served  by 
priests  termed  detservans,  who,  as  well  as  the  assistant  ministers  of  the  cttr^f  de  cemtan, 
the  vicaires  or  stipendiary  curates,  may  be  removed  and  transferred  from  parish  to 
parish  at  any  time  by  the  bishop,  under  whose  absolute  control  they  are  placed  as  a 
kind  of  ecclesiastic  militia. 

'  Of  the  fifteen  archbishops  of  France,  thirteen  have  been  promoted  by  the  present 
dynasty ;  eleven  of  them,  and  forty-seven  out  of  the  sizty-five  bishops,  owe  to  it  their 
ejevation  to  the  episcopate. 
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charter,  constitutes  the  most  formal  denial  of  the  charter ;  an  Episcopate 
which  appeals  to  the  traditional  relations  which  subsisted  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  old  Catholic  State,  and  attempts  to  continue 
these  relations  with  a  State  professing  atheism ;  an  Episcopate  drawn 
on  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  along  with  the  present  government,  openly  to 
encompass  the  overthrow  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  institutions  which 
the  nation  holds  dear ;  and,  consequently,  forced  to  deny,  to  its  own 
hurt,  the  principles  of  liberty  of  worship  and  liberty  of  teaching." 

The  late  movements  of  a  large  number  of  the  French  Bishops 
on  the  education  question,  seem  to  indicate  that  M.  de  Hegnon 
somewhat  overrated  their  obsequiousness  to  the  government ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  their  protests  were  received 
by  the  latter,  plainly  shows  that  a  different  course  was  expected 
of  them.  As  regards  the  main  point,  the  nomination  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  by  a  political  body,  which,  as  such,  pro- 
fesses to  have  no  religion,  it  is  of  course  not  affected  by  the  con- 
duct which,  at  a  moment  of  great  public  excitement,  the  Bishops 
for  the  time  being  may  pursue,  either  for  or  against  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  assent  from  the 
following  observations  of  M.  de  Begnon  : — 

''  What  opinion  can  the  people  have  of  an  Episcopate,  appointed  by 
the  chief  of  a  State  which  has  no  creed,  and  to  which  all  religions  do 
public  homage,  by  receiving  at  its  hands  their  chief  teachers?  How 
degrading  does  this  servitude  appear  to  us  Catholics  I  What !  the 
avowed  enemies  of  our  worship,  the  despisers  of  our  faith,  the  partisans 
of  the  university,  the  ministers  of  a  State  which  denies  the  divinity  of 
our  religion,  undertake,  out  of  pity  for  our  too  credulous  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  to  choose  Bishops  for  us ;  because,  forsooth,  our  clergy  would 
not  be  able  to  discern  the  suitable  qualifications ;  because  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  maintain  herself  without  the  temporal  power,  whatever 
that  power  may  have  become,  even  though  it  be  atheistical,  that  is  to 
say,  worse  than  Mahometan.  Is  it  possible  to  manifest  greater  con- 
tempt for  the  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  *' 

While  M.  de  Regnon  thus  openly  declares  that  the  French 
bishops  have,  in  consequence  of  their  dependence  on  the  State, 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  laity,  Messrs.  AUignol  give  an 
equally  unfavourable  account  of  the  effect  which  the  false  position 
wherein  they  are  placed,  has  produced  upon  their  ecclesiastic 
relations.  They,  however,  trace  the  evil  of  which  they  complain, 
further  back,  to  the  new  regime  introduced  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  France  by  Bonaparte. 

"  However  imperfectly  acted  upon,  the  Organic  Articles  have  singu- 
larly diminished  the  relations  of  the  French  episcopate  with  the  Holy 
See.     Our  bishops  hardly  ever  address  themselves  to  the  Pope,  except 
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to  solicit  canonical  institution,  to  request  dispensations  or  indulgences, 
or  to  write  him  letters  of  congratulation.  We  see  no  longer  those  inti- 
mate and  incessant  communications  between  the  head  and  its  members, 
which  make  the  former  the  supreme  directing  power,  produce  an  active 
superintendence  over  the  faith  and  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  and  impart 
to  the  whole  body  so  much  strength. 

'*  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  show,  that  all  the  ties  which  ought  to 
unite  the  members  to  the  head,  are  either  torn  or  loosened.  Whence  is 
this  ?  does  it  arise  from  opposition  to  the  Holy  See  ?  No  one  would 
dare  even  to  think  it ;  the  Church  of  France  is  eminently  Romish  ;  no 
particular  Church  affords ^  in  this  respect,  greater  consolation  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff;  and  her  bishops  are  united,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  no  less,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  bishops  of  any  other 
nation.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  stand  in  the  way  of  their  external 
union  with  him,  but  the  position  in  which  our  Organic  Articles  have 
placed  them. 

"  Rome  being  the  centre  of  unity,  the  common  bond  of  the  whole 
episcopate,  their  isolation  from  the  head  must  necessarily  have  pro- 
duced the  isolation  of  the  members  from  one  another.  And  what,  in 
fact,  do  we  behold?  What  are  the  external  bonds  which  unite  our 
prelates  to  one  another  ?  In  vain  should  we  look  for  them.  There 
are  no  longer  any  general  assemblies,  any  metropolitan  councils,  and 
consequently  no  longer  any  meetings,  any  intercourse,  any  agreement 
between  them ;  they  are  not  even  acquainted  with  each  other.  A  state 
visit  now  and  then  between  neighbours,  or  a  small  reunion  for  the  con- 
secration of  a  newly-elected  bishop,  a  few  letters  on  current  business, 
and  occasionally  a  little  intercourse  on  unimportant  matters,  or  from 
mere  civility, — such  are,  in  reality,  the  only  external  bonds  which 
unite  our  bishops  together. 

"  But  while  thus  isolated  from  their  head,  and  from  one  another,  are 
our  prelates  at  least  in  union  with  their  own  clergy  ?  Alas  !  we  cannot 
on  this,  subject  venture  to  speak  our  whole  mind ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Organic  Articles,  by  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bishops  whether  they  will  consult  their  canons  on  the  current  business 
of  the  diocese,  which  by  constant  custom  they  were  formerly  bound  to 
do,  have  snapped  asunder  the  principal  link  which  connected  the 
bishop  with  the  chapter,  and  have  altogether  annihilated  the  influence 
of  the  latter ;  that  the  suppression  of  the  diocesan  synods,  and  of  the 
pastoral  visitations  in  the  rural  districts,  has  deprived  the  bishop  of  the 
two  principal  means  which  he  had  for  being  acquainted  with  his  priests, 
employing  them  according  to  their  merit,  and  putting  himself  with 
them  upon  that  footing  of  pastoral  intercourse,  which  alone  can  main- 
tain union,  agreement,  and  co-operation  ;  that  the  newly- created  inter- 
mediate authority  of  the  curis  de  canton  must  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  bishop  and  the  diocesan  clergy, 
and  must  ultimately  isolate  them  completely  from  one  another ;  that 
the  arbitrary  power  of  judging  and  punishing  priests,  and  recalling  and 
transferring  those  called  desservans,  must  have  changed  the  feelings  of 
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love,  confidence,  and  frankness,  into  feelings  of  mistrust,  of  fear,  and 
of  reserve.  Already  are  these  sad  effects  but  too  perceptible  everj 
where.  The  first  result,  therefore,  of  the  new  rigime,  in  regard  to  the 
episcopate,  has  been  to  isolate  the  bishops  from  their  heady  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  diocesan  clergy.*' 

The  former  part  of  this  etatement,  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
ruption of  free  communication  between  the  French  bishops  and 
the  Pope,  M.  Boyer  denies;  asserting,  on  the  contrary,  that 
"  the  bishops  write  openly  to  the  Pope,  and  receive  his  answers 
by  the  post/''  In  a  matter  of  this  description,  we  cannot  take 
upon  ourselves  to  decide  between  the  obviously  superior  informa* 
tion  of  the  directeur  at  the  SSminaire  of  Paris,  and  the  apparenUy 
greater  candour  of  the  two  country  pastors ;  the  two  first  para- 
graphs of  the  Articles  Organiques  *  do  certainly  not  favour  the 
idea  that  the  communication  between  the  French  bishops  and  the 
Pope  is  free  and  unrestricted.  But  whatever  liberty  of  inter- 
course with  the  Pope  might  be  allowed  to  the  French  episcopate 
by  the  connivance  of  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  statement 
of  Messrs.  AUignol,  respecting  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
is  perfectly  correct,  being  confirmed,  in  plain  terms,  by  M.  Boyer 
himself.  After  stating,  that  in  allowing  the  bishops  freely  to 
communicate  with  the  Pope,  the  French  government  sets  to 
other  states  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  he  continues : — 

'*  There  might  be,  1  think,  more  consistency  and  harmony  in  oar 
diocesan  administration,  if  our  prelates  were  at  liberty  to  meet  together 
with  a  view  to  agree  upon  an  uniform  system  of  discipline^  after  ref- 
lating among  themselves  the  order  and  conduct  of  such  assembhes. 
The  intolerance  of  our  police  in  this  respect  produces  a  disagreeable 
contrast  between  our  charters  and  our  laws  on  individual  liberty  on  one 
hand,  and  that  pagan  toleration  on  the  other  hand,  which  did  not  even 
fail  during  those  ages  of  bloody  memory,  which  we  term  the  era  of  the 
martyrs." 

As  regards  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  bisliops  over  the  inferior 
clergy,  alluded  to  in  the  last  part  of  the  above  extract  from  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Allignol,  it  is  a  subject  of  great  moment.  There 
are  in  the  eighty  dioceses  of  France,  3272  cures  de  canton^  or 

■  They  run  as  follows : — 

"  /IrL  I.  No  bull,  brief,  rescript,  decree,  mandate,  provision  [<.  e.  letter  of  appoint- 
ment], or  signature  intended  to  serve  as  a  provision,  nor  any  other  dispatch  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  even  though  concerning  private  individuals  only,  can  be  received, 
published,  printed,  or  in  any  other  way  executed,  without  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment being  first  obtained." 

**j4rt.  2.  No  individual,  calling  himself  nuncio,  legate,  vicar,  oi  commisaarj  apos- 
tolic, or  making  use  of  any  other  denomination,  can,  without  obtainii^  the  like 
authority,  exercise  either  upon  French  ground,  or  elsewhere,  any  faoctioo  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Gallican  Church." 
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perpetnal  incumbents,  and  more  than  34,000'  vieaires^  or  as- 
sistant curates,  and  deseervane^  or  district  curates.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  France, 
all  these  are,  strictly  speaking,  dependent  upon  the  personal  and 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the  cur^s  de  canton^  who 
are  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State,  enjoy  a  certain 
kind  of  protection,  though,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  a 
very  questionable  one ;  inasmuch  as  the  bishop  can  only  suspend 
them  from  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  but  cannot  deprive  or 
remove  them  without  the  consent  of  the  government ;  failing 
which,  they  continue  to  draw  their  income,  and  the  bishop  is  left 
to  provide,  as  best  he  can,  for  the  performance  of  their  duties* 
No  such  check  existing  in  the  case  of  the  mcaires  and  the 
desservanSy  these  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  diocesan,  in 
a  position  of  abject  dependence,  which  forms  the  theme  of  re- 
peated and  indignant  complaints  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  AUignol. 

"Before  the  year  1802,  the  Church  court  was  in  every  diocese  the 
special  tribunal  for  adjudicating  in  the  first  instance  ecclesiastical 
causes,  with  all  the  formalities  of  contentious  jurisdiction.  You  are 
surprised  to  see  nothing  of  the  kind  now  ;  to  find  the  person  and 
honour  of  the  priests  thrown  upon  the  mercy  not  only  of  the  bishops, 
but  of  the  lowest  of  his  vicars  general,  who  has  power  to  judge  and  to 
punish  them,  without  hearing  them,  or  observing,  in  regard  to  them,  any 
canonical  form.  This  causes  you  as  much  regret  as  surprise ;  you 
have  only  to  go  on  reading  the  Organic  Articles,  and,  if  your  regret 
remains,  your  surprise  at  least  will  cease.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
read,  ^r/.  11,  '  The  bishops  will  be  allowed  to  establish  in  their  dio- 
ceses cathedral  chapters  and  seminaries.  All  other  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments are  suppressed.' 

'*  Now  the  special  tribunals  for  purely  clerical  causes,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  Church  courts,  are  ecclesiastical  establishments.  They  con* 
tinue,  therefore,  to  be  effectually  and  duly  suppressed  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  longer  any  special  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  priests 
in  the  first  instance ;  their  persons  and  their  honour  are  unprotected, 
and  left,  both  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law, 
at  the  mercy  of  all  the  caprices  of  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleasure. 
But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  erect  special  tribunals,  and  to  re-esta- 
blish the  Church  courts,  what  would  be  the  use  of  them,  considering  the 
power  given  to  the  bishop  under  the  new  rigime  ?  " 

*^ Art,  81.  says: — 'The  desservans  are  subject  to  the  bishop's 
approbation  and  recall.'  Now  the  recall  of  a  priest  of  itself  involves 
all  the  canonical  penalties  ;   and,  moreover,  it  involves  at  this  time  the 

'  or  these,  six  thousand  only  are,  properly  speaking,  assistant  curates;  nearly 
28,000  are  the  regularly  officiating  ministers  of  suecurscUeti  or  country  and  district 
churches,  occupying  stations  which  before  the  new  rigiwtt  were,  and  unquestionably 
oaght  to  be,  perpetual  incombcnciefl. 
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loss  of  all  claim  to  the  official  salary,  that  is  to  one's  subsistence ;  so 
that  the  bishop,  yea,  the  least  of  his  vicars  general,  possesses  over  all 
the  desiervanSf  t.  e.  over  almost  the  entire  body  of  parochial  clergy,  an 
arbitrary  power,  by  virtue  of  which  he  can,  if  it  pleases  him,  reduce 
them  to  starvation. 

"In  ecclesiastical  causes,  there  had  always  been  a  right  of  appeal 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal.  Priests  always  had  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  or  his  official  to  the  metropolitan,  and 
from  him  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  This  is  no  longer  the  case ;  all  eccle- 
siastical appeals  are  abolished.  Not  only  does  the  bishop  jvdge  and 
punish  arbitrarily f  but  he  concludes  every  thing  in  the  last  instance,  wiihoMt 
preliminaries  and  without  canonical  forms,  without  control,  and  without 
advice.  So  have  the  Organic  Articles  decreed  it  ;  but  yet  they  have 
condescended  to  establish  a  kind  of  appeal  in  the  place  of  all  Church 
appeals ;  but  what  appeal  ?     Read  again, 

**Art,  6.  '  Recourse  may  be  had  to  the  Council  of  State,  in  all  cases 
of  abuse,  on  the  part  of  superiors  and  of  other  ecclesiastical  persons.' 
This  is  the  only  redress  open  at  present  to  ecclesiastics.  Henceforward, 
then,  even  in  purely  clerical  causes,  priests  and  bishops  will  no  longer  be 
judged  in  the  last  instance  by  the  metropolitan,  the  provincial  council,  or 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  nor  by  any  other  person  of  tfieir  own  order ;  but 
simply  by  laymen,  barristers,  medical  and  military  men,  and  financiers, 
who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  order  worthily  to  exercise  the  ecclesias- 
tical office  committed  to  them,  will  not  fail  to  read  up  their  theology, 
and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  canons  of  the  Church." 

The  practical  working  of  this  system  is,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Messrs.  AUignol,  most  deplorable. 

**  Another  pernicious  effect  of  this  arbitrary  course  of  proceeding  is, 
that  it  opens  the  door  to  all  kinds  of  secret  accusations  and  calumnies. 
Indeed,  are  they  not  directly  encouraged  ?  Having  an  opportunity  of 
denouncing  and  slandering  without  incurring  the  slightest  risk,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  evil-disposed,  the  enemies  of  the  desservans  (and  of 
these  they  have  enough,  God  knows^!)  will  all  seize  eagerly  upon  this 
sure  and  easy  method  of  ruining  them  in  the  opinion  of  their  superiors, 
and  blackening  their  character  in  public  estimation  ?  Accordingly,  we 
are  told,  secret  accusations  have  in  all  the  dioceses  become  beyond  aU 
measure  frequent ;  in  some  of  them  all  the  priests  have  been  denounced; 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  know  not  what  to  think  or  what  to  do; 
and  the  very  excess  of  the  evil  promises  to  become  its  remedy." 

We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  without  extracting 
the  following  summary  of  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of 
the  position  of  the  country  pastor  in  France,  under  the  existing 
system  of  Church  government : — 

*'  Surrounded  by  every  kind  of  obstacles,  he  is  made  dependent  upon 
all  around  him  ;  a  perfect  slave,  in  a  state  of  servitude  such  as  has  never 
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been  witnessed  before.  Servitude,  first,  in  reference  to  his  bishop  ;  his 
whole  being  rests  on  the  will  and  good  pleasure  of  the  prelate ;  his 
reputation,  his  honour,  his  position  in  society,  his  very  existence,  all 
depends  on  him.  One  word  from  the  bishop's  mouth,  two  lines  from 
his  pen,  suffice  to  ruin  and  disgrace  the  poor  desservant  for  ever,  without 
leaving  him  any  means  of  preventing  or  repairing  so  great  a  misfortune. 
If,  at  least,  he  so  depended  on  the  bishop  alone,  and  personally,  the 
exalted  dignity,  the  sublime  character  of  the  episcopate  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  accustomed  respect  and  habitual  submission  on  the  other,  might 
render  such  a  servitude  in  some  sort  tolerable ;  but  it  exists  to  the  same 
extent  in  reference  to  all  the  vicars  general ;  and  here  there  is  no  pallia- 
tion, it  appears  in  its  intolerable  reality.  Where  was  the  like  ever 
seen  ?  The  desservant  is  not  even  master  of  his  own  mind.  Let  him 
carefully  beware,  lest  he  have  a  sentiment  or  an  opinion  of  his  own ; 
lest  he  think  differently  from  his  masters  ;  he  would  be  marked  for  evil, 
and  in  due  time  remembered.  He  must  cease  to  be  himself,  he  must, 
so  to  speak,  renounce  his  personality.  Accordingly,  you  would  now 
look  in  vain  in  our  country  parishes  for  those  bold  outlines  of  character, 
and  that  noble  originality,  which  are  capable  of  thought,  and  of  frank 
expression,  capable  of  repelling  error,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  You  will  find  there  only  minds  of  no  particular  shade,  always  on 
their  guard,  with  a  view  to  correspond  with  the  character  impressed  upon 
them.  You  would  think  that  they  were  all  cast  in  the  same  mouldy  and 
tlutt  one  single  soul  is  animating  a  thousand  bodies, 

*'  Servitude,  secondly,  in  reference  to  the  curS  de  canton.  Placed  under 
his  superintendence  and  direction,  degraded  to  the  position  of  his  vice- 
gerent and  substitute,  liable  on  any  day  to  have  his  character  blackened 
by  his  reports  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors  ;  he  feels  that  his  reputation, 
his  honour,  his  state,  his  place,  and  even  his  very  existence,  are  dependent 
likewise  upon  this  secondary  authority.  He  must,  therefore,  if  he  means 
to  maintain  his  ground,  crouch  low  before  it,  and  bend  his  neck  igno- 
miniously  under  the  yoke. 

"  Servitude,  thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  maire.  Let  the  desservant  but 
once  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  rural  magistrate,  let  the  least  collision 
occur  between  them,  let  there  be  but  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  the 
maire  will  easily  instil  his  antipathy  into  the  municipal  council  under 
his  influence.  Thereupon,  countless  requisitions  for  a  change,  and,  if 
necessary,  false  reports,  secret  denunciations,  calumnious  accusations, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  bishop.  What,  meanwhile,  can  the  poor 
desservant  do?  May  he  not  protest  and  justify  himself?  Let  him 
beware  not  to  attempt  it ;  without  saying  a  word  he  must  empty  the 
cup  to  the  very  dregs ;  because  for  all  he  might  say,  he  would  no  less 
be  violently  torn  away  from  his  post,  and  his  position  would  be  all 
the  worse.  He  would  be  considered  a  troublesome  character,  and  this 
bad  name  would  follow  him  from  place  to  place. 

**  Servitude,  fourthly,  in  reference  to  the  yeomanry.  Woe  be  to  him, 
if  he  treats  these  new  village  squires  as  he  does  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
They  require  to  be  treated  with  singular  regard,  with  distinction  and 
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deference,  to  be  looked  up  to  by  him  respectfully  on  all  oocasiont. 
If  he  fails  in  this,  he  will  make  as  many  enemies  as  there  are  small 
yeomen  in  the  parish.  He  will  find  himself  engaged  in  an  unequal  and 
dangerous  struggle  with  them,  which  will  always  end  in  his  being 
transferred  to  another  parish,  or  deprived  altogether.  Happy  for  him, 
if  at  least  his  reputation  is  not  attacked ;  if  it  were,  it  would  infallibly 
be  ruined. 

**  Who  would  think  it  possible  ?  Servitude,  fifthly,  in  reference  to 
the  schoolmaster.  Being  hardly  placed  on  a  level  with  him,  according 
to  the  new  rkgime,  the  rural  pastor  has  sunk  below  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  law  on  primary  instruction,  which,  by  making  the  office  of 
the  schoolmaster  perpetual,  has  added  to  his  importance,  increased  his 
audacity,  and  inflated  his  already  proverbial  presumption.  He  soars 
proudly  above  the  desservant^  against  whom,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
please  him,  he  excites,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  position,  all  sorts  of 
mischief ;  for,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  will  always  be  in  his  favour,  and 
that  the  removable  curate  is  the  party  to  yield,  and  to  leave  the  place. 

'*  Servitude,  lastly,  in  reference  to  all  his  parishioners.  They  have 
but  too  readily  learned  bow  to  get  rid  of  a  pastor  whom  they  do  not 
like.  The  new  rSgime  opens  the  door  to  secret  denunciations  on  their 
part ;  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  calumny  always  leaves  unpleasant 
impressions  on  the  mind,  and  that  by  multiplying  slander,  they  will 
certainly,  and  without  any  risk  to  themselves,  succeed  in  ruining  the 
desservant  in  the  opinion  of  his  superiors,  and  obtaining  either  his  re- 
moval or  his  deprivation.  In  order  to  accelerate  his  departure,  they 
will,  if  necessary,  add  contradiction,  annoyance,  chicanery,  and  persecu- 
tion, until,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  is  forced  to  seek  of  his 
own  accord  for  greater  peace  and  tranquillity  elsewhere.  If  his  depar- 
ture should  be  delayed  beyond  their  wishes,  gross  insults,  ill-treatment, 
nay,  even  brutal  force,  will  be  applied.  This  last  method  has  within 
a  few  years  been  frightfully  on  the  increase  under  our  own  eyes ;  within 
a  radius  of  less  than  five  leagues,  thirteen  desservans  have  been  thrust 
from  their  parishes  with  the  butt-end  of  the  gun.  Had  they  alienated 
the  minds  of  all  their  parishioners,  or  even  of  the  great  majority  of 
them  ?  By  no  means.  They  had  all  but  a  few  enemies ;  but  a  small 
number  is,  and  always  will  be,  sufliciently  strong  against  a  pastor  who 
is  despoiled  of  all  his  rights,  and  given  up  naked  and  defenceless  to  the 
assaults  of  any  one  who  desires  to  hurt  him  or  drive  him  away.  But 
what  desservant  can  be  without  enemies,  if  he  desires  to  fulfil  his 
pastoral  duties  ?  If  he  would  enjoy  peace,  the  country  pastor  has, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative,  than  meanly  to  please  everybody,  to 
leave  all  the  wicked  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  perdition,  and  to  wrap  him- 
self in  the  cloak  of  a  complete  nullity ;  but  where  is  the  honourable 
man,  where  the  priest  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
bear  the  weight  of  so  disgraceful  an  existence?" 

The  effects  of  this  systematic  degradation  upon  the  minds  of  the 
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ministers,  and  the  prospects  of  the  GraUican  Church,  are  thus 
described : — 

*'  Already  a  great  number  of  them  [the  desservans,  or  country  pas- 
tors], finding  themselves  sent  to  and  fro,  and  kicked  about  by  the  au- 
thorities ;  weary  of  having  an  arbitrary  removal  or  deprivation  suspended 
over  their  heads ;  indignant  at  the  suspicions,  denunciations,  and 
calumnies  to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  repulsed  by  the  annoying 
and  disgusting  treatment  which  they  experience  every  where  in  the 
exercise  of  their  holy  ministry ;  discouraged  by  the  scorn,  the  con- 
tempt, the  chicanery,  the  insults,  and  persecutions  to  which  they  are 
exposed  on  every  side  ;  unable  to  endure  the  misery  and  the  disgrace 
of  such  a  position ; — are  taking  their  measures,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
dispense  with  their  functions,  and  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  has  become 
intolerable.  The  result  will  be  one  more  wound  inflicted  upon  the 
Church,  in  addition  to  so  many  wounds,  and  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous of  them  all ;  for,  ultimately,  men  will  be  discouraged  from  entering 
her  ministry  *." 

While  the  position  of  the  great  body  of  the  inferior  Clergy  in 
France  is  thus  described  as  wretched  and  uninviting  in  the  ex- 
treme, it  does  not  appear,  that  the  road  which  leads  to  that  posi- 
tion is  free  from  the  most  serious  objections.  In  order  to  gain 
admission  into  the  ministry,  a  person  must  (under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances) have  been  educated  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  from 
the  early  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ;  an  age  at  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  future  career  of  life,  especially  if  it  involve, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bomish  priesthood,  sacrifices  and  self-denials 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  among  those  whose  early  education  has  been  conducted  with 
a  view  to  their  probable  entrance  into  the  ministry,  many  will  be 
found  who,  feeling  no  Inward  call  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
holy  office,  would  prefer,  and  ought  to  be  left  free,  to  enter  into 
any  other  profession ;  and  for  this  contingency,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  inferior  clerical  seminaries. 
But  from  such  an  arrangement  the  Church  is  debarred  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law  in  France.  The  number  of  seminaries, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  received  into  each  seminary, 
is  circumscribed,  and  that  within  such  narrow  limits,  as  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers,  if  all 
the  pupils  were  ultimately  to  devote  themselves  to  the  clerical 
office ;  and  those  who  have  been  educated  in  them,  are,  in  the 
event  of  their  preferring  a  secular  profession,  placed  at  such  a 
disadvantage,  as  to  render  it,  on  the  one  hand,  most  hazardous  to 

^  This  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  M.  de  Regnon,  according 
to  which  there  are  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  succurtalet,  or  rural  and  district 
churches,  without  a  clergyman,  owing  to  the  insufficient  number  of  men  educated  for 
the  priesthood. 
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place  a  child  in  one  of  the  inferior  clerical  seminaries ;  and,  oo 
the  other  hand,  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  many  individuak 
will,  with  no  taste  or  vocation  for  the  ministerial  office,  intrude 
into  it  from  the  mere  pressure  of  necessity.  The  operation  of 
this  system  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  remarks  of 
M.  de  Regnon : — 

"  The  university  declares  that  a  young  man  who  has  completed  his 
course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  a  petit  siminaire,  (the  inferior  cle- 
rical seminary,)  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  of  study,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree ;  the  uni- 
versity refusing  such  a  certificate,  because  it  has  not  educated  him ; 
and  those  who  have  educated  him,  not  being  permitted  to  give  the  cer- 
tificate, because  they  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  university. 

'*  But  as  the  bachelor's  degree  has  been  made  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  access  to  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  a  monstrous  result 
ensues ;  which  is  this,  that  if  a  young  man,  after  a  conscientious  exami- 
nation of  his  proper  vocation,  and  under  the  enlightened  advice  of  his 
spiritual  guides,  discovers  that  he  has  no  call  to  the  priesthood,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  dilemma  of  having  either  to  renounce  every  liberal  pro- 
fession, or  else  to  recommence  his  course  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in 
an  university  college. 

*'  No  matter,  though  he  have  gone  through  his  studies  with  the 
greatest  success,  though  he  have  even  finished  his  course  of  theology, 
and,  from  conscientious  motives,  delayed  to  decide  upon  his  vocation 
until  the  age  fixed  for  this  decision  by  the  civil  law,  t.  e.  beyond  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  still  he  must,  whatever  be  his  age  or  his  pro- 
ficiency, go  back  for  two  or  three  years  to  the  benches  of  such  colleges 
as  the  College  Bourbon  or  the  College  Louis-le- Grand,** 

As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  under  such  discouragements 
as  these,  parents  of  the  higher,  or  even  the  middling  classes,  will 
often  venture  upon  the  hazardous  experiment  of  entrusting  their 
children  to  a  clerical  seminary,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  clergy  in  PVance  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society ;  a  circumstance  which  is  of  itself  calculated  to  depress 
the  clerical  oflSce  in  public  estimation.  How  far  the  character 
of  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  seminaries  may  contribute  to 
produce  the  last-named  result,  is  another  question,  and  one  on 
which  we  have  reason  to  know  that  Messrs.  AUignol  are  not  far 
from  the  truth  in  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  wants  of  the  Church  not  being  the  same  as  formerly,  the  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiastical  instruction  which  formerly  prevailed,  can  no  longer 
be  adequate,  and  ought  to  have  been  greatly  modified  immediately  on 
the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastical  colleges.  Unfortunately,  this  was 
not  done.  Clerical  instruction  was  taken  up  again  at  the  very  same 
point  at  which  it  stood  sixty  years  ago,  with  the  same  ideas,  the  same 
books,  the  same  methods,  without  any  change  or  improvement.     Prom 
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that  time  to  thist  most  of  oar  seminaries  have  either  remained  com- 
pletely stationary,  or,  if  any  progress  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  cle- 
rical  instruction,  it  has  been  but  trifling  ;  and  the  young  Levites  edu- 
cated in  them  are,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  as  men  coming 
from  another  age  or  a  foreign  land  ;  they  are  equally  astounded  to  find 
that  the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  is  altogether  useless,  and 
that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  destitute  of  the  most  important  and  even 
necessary  information.  By  the  superior  education  of  all  the  other 
liberal  professions,  they  find  themselves  every  where  thrown  into  the 
shade,  greatly  inferior  to  educated  men  of  the  world.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  pastoral  office  is  so  little  esteemed,  so  despised,  and  so  unsuc- 
cessful." 

In  making  the  foregoing  extracts,  in  illustration  of  the  position 
in  which  the  Gallican  Church  is  placed  at  this  time,  we  have  con- 
fined ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  most  vitally  upon  her 
constitution  and  efficiency,  viz.  the  education,  the  appointment,  and 
the  government  of  her  ministers.  There  are  many  collateral 
points  which  we  cannot  notice  within  the  limits  of  this  article ; 
one  of  them,  however,  bearing  upon  a  subject  which  has  given  rise 
to  so  much  just  complaint  among  ourselves,  we  cannot  pass  over 
altogether  in  silence ;  viz.  the  question  of  the  performance  of  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  at  the  burial  of  notorious  ill-livers  or  un- 
believers. Speaking  of  the  outcry  raised  against  the  bishop  of 
Clermont,  who  refused  the  offices  of  the  Church  at  the  burial  of 
M.  de  Montlosier,  on  account  of  the  pantheistical  opinions  which 
he  had  expressed  in  his  writings,  and  which  upon  his  death-bed  he 
had  refused  to  retract,  M.  Boyer  thus  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
Church  against  the  interference  of  the  State  mth  matters  of 
religion : — 

"  The  ministers  of  the  Catholic  faith  approach  his  death-bed  and  say : 
'  You  are  not  a  Christian ;  you  must  retract  all  these  impious  and 
anti-Christian  propositions,  which  rank  you  among  Deists,  or  rather 
Atheists  ;  else  we  declare  to  you  that  the  Catholic  Church  will  deprive 
you  of  the  honour  of  sepulture,  and  of  participation  in  the  benefits  of  her 
communion.'  Thereupon  certain  titled  individuals  are  pleased  to  make 
a  great  noise,  to  raise  a  cry  of  oppression,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
the  famous  appel  comme  cf  abw  before  the  Council  of  State.  And  what 
is  the  upshot  of  this  mighty  business  ?  You  shall  hear.  Of  course  a 
bishop,  a  Catholic  priest  is  not  called  to  account  for  his  doctrines,  and 
his  religious  belief;  upon  all  these  points  the  charter  and  the  liberty 
of  worship  cover  him  with  their  segis ;  but  the  moment  that  the  outward 
profession  of  them  is  accompanied  by  the  defamation  of  individuals,  and 
the  interruption  of  public  order,  the  government  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
and  the  charge  of  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power  is  proved.  The  fact  is^ 
that  by  dint  of  these  big  words,  the  liberty  of  worship  vanishes  in 
smoke.     The  immense  distance  between  the  despotism  and  tyranny  of 
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the  ancient  parliaments  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  charter  of  1830 
with  its  enactments  respecting  liberty  of  worship,  is  lost  sight  of ;  it  is 
got  over  by  mere  words.  A  crowd  of  miscreants,  of  carbonari,  of  im- 
placable enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion,  have  only  to  cause  a  noise 
and  a  scandal,  to  get  up  a  riot,  and  to  raise  a  cry  of  defamation ;  and 
behold,  the  charter  is  suspended,  the  statue  of  liberty  wrapped  in  a 
veil,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  no  other  alternative 
left  them,  but  either  to  betray  their  conscience  by  an  evident  incon- 
sistency between  the  principles  of  their  belief,  and  the  outward  acts  of 
their  ministry,  or  else  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  courts  of  justice." 

Nothing,  however,  can  place  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
interference  with  the  internal  government  of  the  Grallican  Church 
is  carried,  in  a  clearer  light,  than  the  official  relation  in  which  the 
Bishops  find  themselves  with  the  Minister  of  public  worship : — 

"  It  has  been  noticed,"  says  M.  de  Regnon,  "  that  the  relations  of  the 
Episcopate  with  the  State  are  at  this  time,  more  than  ever,  secret,  and 
carefully  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  of  all  the  Catholics.  Consi- 
derable curiosity  is,  however,  excited,  as  to  these  singularly  confidential 
relations  between  the  ministers  of  the  living  God,  and  the  Minister  of 
political  atheism,  between  the  high  priest  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and 
the  man  of  political  power,  who  despises  all  religions  in  the  name  of 
the  constitution,  or  of  modern  philosophy ;  and  by  some  indirect  means, 
or  by  some  breach  of  confidence,  it  is  ascertained,  that  in  all  these  confi« 
dential  relations,  the  atheistical  chief  commands  the  religiouM  chief; 
prescribes  to  him  inaction  and  silence ;  threatens  the  bishop  to  prosecute 
him  before  the  Council  of  State,  if  he  should  venture  to  acquaint  the 
faithful  with  the  pernicious  state  of  public  education  ;  prohibits  him 
from  divulging  his  secret  devices  against  the  Church,  if  he  should  have 
discovered  them ;  and  insists  on  his  maintaining  at  least  a  neutral  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  that  monopoly  of  which  the  families  complain.*' 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  Minister  of  worship  is  no 
favourite  with  M.  de  Regnon :  the  following  sketch  which  he 
gives  of  that  demi-political,  demi-ecclesiastic  functionary,  is  rather 
entertaining. 

"  A  Minister  of  worship  is,  de  jure  and  de  facto,  member  of  all  com- 
munions at  once.  He  attends  mass  publicly  some  Easter-day,  in  order 
to  do  homage  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  on  some  other  day  he  repairs  to 
the  preaching-house,  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  Protestants,  and  to  the 
synagogue,  that  the  Jews  may  not  lose  sight  of  him  ;  he  is  the  man  of 
all  religions,  admitted  as  chief  and  pivot  into  all  communions  what- 
soever. He  is  the  centre  of  all  spiritual  life,  the  cardinal  point  to 
which  all  religious  truths  converge,  the  incomprehensible  knot  which 
binds  truth  and  all  kinds  of  error  together,  the  representative  of  every 
form  of  God  upon  earth.  He  is,  like  the  fabled  god,  a  man  of  many 
countenances,  differing  from  himself  under  a  thousand  different  as- 
pects.    He  speaks  all  sorts  of  incoherent  and  mystical  languages 
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wonderflilly  well.  He  possesses,  moreo\rer,  a  treasury  of  acts  of  grace 
and  protection,  from  which  he  makes  impartial  distribution  to  all 
religions." 

The  official  belief  of  this  personage,  known  in  France  tinder 
the  name  id^es  religiemes^  and  not  altogether  unknown  among 
ourselves,  under  the  ominous  title  '^  general  religion,^  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  contempt  it  deserves : — 

"  Observe,  that  the  object  avowed  by  this  intruded  Minister,  whom 
the  Charter,  our  liberties,  religion,  and  common  sense  alike  proscribe 
from  our  constitutional  system,  is  to  overthrow  the  catholic  doctrines, 
by  melting  them  down  with  those  of  other  communions,  and  fusing 
them  all  together,  so  as  to  produce  an  amalgam,  in  which  all  creeds  and 
symbols  mixed  up  in  one  mass,  are  combined  or  neutralized  in  the  cru- 
cible of  the  ministerial  laboratory  ;  he  wants  to  set  up  another  and  a 
political  symbol,  which  is  to  be  exempt  from  all  doctrinal  intolerance, 
and  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  ^idkes  religietues,*  This  term, 
newly  invented  by  the  Minister  of  all  kinds  of  worship,  includes  all, 
answers  to  all,  and  favours  the  execution  of  his  designs  against  the 
Church.  Idies  religieuses  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
Catholic  faith  ;  it  falls  in  likewise  with  the  consciences  of  Protestants ; 
it  adapts  itself  to  any  kind  of  religion  whatever,  even  though  it  were  as 
vague  as  the  Deism  or  Pantheism  of  the  heads  of  the  university.  The 
idees  religieuses  are  a  department  of  public  administration  in  a  State 
which,  being  hard-pressed  by  the  logical  consequences  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  worship,  is  unwilling  to  abandon  the  government  of  religious 
matters.  The  Minister  has  thus  formed  a  symbol  for  himself,  inoffen- 
sive, as  he  supposes,  to  the  different  communions,  which,  according  to 
his  notion,  ought  to  see  in  it  a  sort  of  respectful  recognition  of  their 
particular  doctrines.  Thus  we  find  the  university  teaching  that  abso- 
lute morality  has  a  fated  existence  in  an  order  of  things  which  is  supe- 
rior to  all  religious  doctrines;  that  this  high  morality,  properly  so 
called,  is  not  derived  from  any  particular  doctrine  or  religion,  and  that 
it  may  be  conceived  as  superior  to  all  religious  and  philosophic  specu- 
lations. Every  religion  which  holds  peculiar  and  distinctive  doctrines, 
has,  according  to  this  notion,  drawn  upon  the  common  source  of  high 
morality,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  and  maintain  its  doctrines.  This 
view  of  an  abstract  morality,  independent  of  all  religions,  is  generally 
adopted  in  the  university.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  it  altogether 
overthrows  Christianity,  because  the  latter  cannot  admit  such  a  morality 
as  this,  pushed  back  into  the  depths  of  an  absurd  fatalism,  and  because 
it  can  see  no  reason  for  any  duty  except  in  those  mysterious  doctrines 
which  God  has  revealed  to  man  in  his  Church  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  morality  has  been  separated,  and,  as  it 
were,  extracted  from  all  religions,  so  is  it  now  intended  to  go  somewhat 
further,  and  to  separate  and  extract  from  all  the  Christian  and  anti- 
Christian  creeds  a  certain  residue,  which  it  is  thought  all  religions  have 
in  common.    The  operators  arei  however,  very  guarded,  as  to  defining 
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this  common  residue  of  all  religions  ;  for  they  feel  that  it  might  tnm  ont 
to  be  nothing  more  than  pure  Deism  :  all  is  left  indistinct  and  obscure ! 
And  this  quintessence  of  religion,  this  alleged  common  residue  of  all 
religions,  is  termed  idees  religieuses.  The  Minister  of  worship  takes 
under  his  administration  only  these  idees  religieuses,  and  leaves  to  the 
different  communions  the  liberty  of  holding  their  various  distinctive 
doctrines." 

The  idea  of  recognizing  this  deistical  supervision  of  the  Church, 
is  indignantly  repudiated,  on  the  part  of  the  Galileans,  by 
M.  de  Regnon. 

"  But  are  we — a  Catholic  people,  servants  of  the  living  God,  to  whom 
are  committed  his  Word  and  the  Catholic  traditions  of  the  whole  world, — 
are  we  to  approach  God  no  longer,  except  through  a  Minister  who 
seeks  to  realize  in  his  administration  that  Pantheism  which,  as  a  phi- 
losophical speculation,  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  teaching  of 
his  university  ?  Do  we  not  perceive  that  the  door  is  thus  thrown  open 
to  every  kind  of  error,  however  fatal  to  religion  ?  Are  we  not  surrender- 
ing our  altars  to  Baal,  by  allowing  this  Minister  of  an  atheistical 
power,  to  intrude  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of  our  temples,  in  order 
to  choose  our  high-priests  for  us,  to  govern  our  worship,  to  reform  oar 
faith,  and  to  corrupt  our  families  by  the  university  instruction.  When 
the  Charter  and  the  laws  give  us  a  right  to  drive  him,  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Minister  of  worship,  out  of  our  sanctuary,  shall  we  permit 
him  to  discipline  us  into  some  vague  notion  of  idees  religieuses,  which 
are  nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  all  doctrine  ?  Shall  we  suffer  him  to 
extinguish  the  sacred  flame  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  our  fair  father- 
land ?  May  our  cries  serve  at  least  to  wake  up  the  watchmen  of  the 
temple,  and  to  make  them  aware,  how  the  enemy  has  already  taken  pos- 
session of  the  principal  entrance,  and  to  what  bondage  we  are  already 
reduced." 

Before  wo  bring  our  article  to  a  close,  it  will  be  far  from 
uninteresting  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  picture  which 
our  author  gives  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  (rallican  Church. 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  of  the  unity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  that  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  repeated 
complaints  of  the  divisions  and  the  party  spirit  prevalent  among 
the  Gallican  clergy.  This  will,  probably,  already  have  struck  our 
readers  in  perusing  some  of  the  foregoing  extracts ;  we  subjoin 
one  or  two  more  in  illustration  of  this  important  feature  of  the 
case.  Thus,  for  instance,  Messrs.  Allignol,  in  pursuing  the  con- 
sequence of  the  precarious  position  in  which  by  far  the  greatest 
[)ortion  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  France  are  placed  by  the  new 
egislation  forced  upon  the  Church  by  the  State,  observe  : 

"  This  wretched  state  of  things  has  produced  another  most  deplorable 
result.  Among  the  clergy  of  every  diocese  two  opposite  parties  have 
been  formed,  who  may,  like  the  political  parties,  be  designated  as  the 
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ministerial  party  and  the  opposition.  Those  who  are  supposed  to  adhere 
to  the  former,  are  treated  by  their  opponents  as  spies,  informers,  and 
favourites  of  the  powers  that  be ;  those  of  the  other  party,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  taxed  with  systematic  opposition,  with  insubordination,  and 
almost  with  schism.  The  superiors  themselves  nourish  this  fatal  divi- 
sion, unintentionally  no  doubt;  for  it  is  a  consequence  necessarily 
resulting  from  their  position." 

While  there  is  thus  a  spirit  of  division  and  mistrust  abroad 
among  the  lower  clergy,  those  in  higher  stations,  and  especially 
the  bishops,  are,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  M.  de  Beg- 
non,  infected  with  a  spirit  of  timidity  and  time-serving. 

"  Every  thing  has  a  tendency  to  lower  itself  beneath  the  despotism 
of  the  State,  even  the  episcopal  character  itself.  Instead  of  energy, 
nothing  is  now  heard  of  but  prudence.  In  the  name  of  prudence,  that 
zeal  which  is  too  apt  to  cool,  is  condemned ;  all  power  seems  to  be  lost, 
except  against  religion,  simply  because  religion  is  attacked  by  the 
powerful,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  defending  it.  The  champions 
which  now  and  then  start  up  in  its  defence,  are  immolated  to  the  wrath 
of  the  government ;  and  if  a  respectable  author  publishes  a  pamphlet 
containing  thousands  of  facts  which  expose  the  irreligious  character  of 
the  University,  if  he  has  thereby  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the 
public,  some  energetic  censure  from  a  consecrated  hand,  will,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  religious  persons,  light  upon  him,  for  having 
spoken  out  too  freely  ;  for  not  having  spared  the.  enemies  of  the 
Church ;  for  not  having  shown  any  of  that  political  charity  which, 
out  of  tenderness  for  the  unjust  and  the  mighty  who  oppress  him, 
always  supposes  the  complainant  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Is  this,  then, 
what  the  people  have  to  expect  of  the  new  political  episcopate,  which 
the  spirit  of  monopoly  has  set  up  amongst  us  ?  Is  this  the  support 
due  to  the  champions  of  religion?  Can  there  be  any  sight  more 
deplorable,  than  to  see  a  bishop,  with  his  own  hands,  deliver  up  the 
most  ardent  and  useful  champions  of  the  cause  of  religion  into  the 
hands  of  impiety,  because  it  is  powerful  ?  Such  is  the  strength  of  an 
episcopate  appointed  by  an  atheist  power !  *' 

Against  this  policy  of  the  Bishops  and  their  adherents,  whom 
M.  de  Kegnon  designates  by  the  expressive  appellation,  ^  le  parti 
dynastique^  an  increasing  party  appears  to  be  forming  among  the 
lower  clergy  of  all  ranks. 

'<  We  know,"  says  the  same  author,  "  and  why  should  we  disguise  it, 
since  our  only  object  is  to  enlighten  our  chiefs  as  to  what  is  passing 
around  them, — we  know,  that  a  great  number  of  venerable  priests  no 
longer  conceal  their  fears  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Episcopate. 
They  are  heard  to  say,  '  Whither  are  we  going  ?  whither  are  we  being 
led  ?  what  are  our  chiefs  doing  amidst  the  many  dangers  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  ?  Are  the  shepherds  of  the  flock  asleep  ? '  This  re^ 
actum  from  heUm^  which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  Church,  is  sufficiently 
justified,  m  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  by  the  common  interest  which 
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God  has  given  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body  the  Church,  with  a  view  to 
rekindle  Ufe  in  those  members^  in  whom  it  seems  to  be  flagging." 

The  existence  of  this  party,  and  the  reaction  which  it  pro- 
duces against  the  Episcopate,  are  recognized  even  by  M.  Boyer, 
who  is  slow  to  admit  faults  existing  wiUiin  the  Church,  and  who, 
true  to  his  character  as  the  apologist  of  the  Bishops,  stigmatises 
it  as  a  *'  presbyterian'"  tendency.  He  complains  that  the  great 
malady  of  the  age  has  found  its  way  into  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Church. 

'*  I  should  have  dwelt  less  on  this  subject  (canonical  submission  to 
the  episcopal  authority),  but  that  I  see  some  right-minded  men  alanned 
at  some  symptoms  of  presbyterianism,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
different  places.  And,  truly,  it  wants  but  this  last  misfortune,  to  over- 
whelm the  Church,  and  to  complete  her  desolation.  Is  this  the  mo- 
ment for  priests  to  raise  the  standard  of  disunion,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
signal  of  distress,  the  Church  invites  them  to  close  their  ranks,  to  march 
on,  united  as  one  man,  under  the  guidance  of  their  leaders,  in  order  to 
fight,  pro  arts  etfocisy  against  enemies  whose  aim  is  directed  against 
her  very  existence,  against  her  temples  and  her  altars  ?" 

And  what  then  are,  our  readers  may  ask,  the  prospects  of  the 
Gallicau  Church,  under  such  circumstances  I  Our  authors  will 
supply  an  answer  to  this  question  also. 

*'  In  consequence  of  this  position,"  say  Messrs.  Allignol,  "  in  which 
the  new  regime  has  placed  the  Clergy,  the  very  existence  of  the  Catho^ 
faith  in  France  is  at  this  time  at  the  mercy  of  any  of  those  revolutions 
which  are  so  common  in  our  age ;  it  may  depend  upon  a  simple  change  of 
government;  nay,  more,  it  may  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  single 
individual. 

*^  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  the  spirit  which  presides  over  a  given 
order  of  things,  should  demand  a  change  of  religion,  a  separation  from 
Rome,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  schism ;  the  legalization 
of  the  impieties  of  Chatel,  or  the  general  adoption  of  the  Calvinistic 
heresy ;  that  the  interest  of  this  or  that  prince  should  require  such  a 
change,  what  would  there  be  to  prevent  it?  whence  is  an  invincible 
obstacle,  an  insuperable  opposition  to  arise  ?  " 

Of  course  there  may  be,  and,  to  our  mind,  there  are,  many 
other  and  most  weighty  causes,  to  account  for  this  tottering  con- 
dition of  "  the  Catholic  faith"  in  France.  We  only  adduce  the 
statement  of  our  authors  in  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  is  in  this  precarious  state ;  and  that,  in  the  view  of 
her  members,  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  traced  to  the  political 
bondage  in  which  she  finds  herself.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  same  discouraging  view  of  her  condition  and  prospects  is 
entertained  by  M.  de  Regnon,  who  likewise  attributes  it  to  the 
interference  of  the  State  m  matters  of  religion. 
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*'  State  intervention/'  he  says,  "  is  the  canker  which  undermines  the 
Church's  existence,  the  slow  poison  which  infuses  death  into  her  veins. 
Let  it  be  observed,  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  making  war  upon 
the  Church  among  the  people.  Either  she  is  assailed  by  open  force, 
by  bloody  persecution ;  and  in  that  case  God  visibly  assists  her.  In 
dying  for  bis  faith,  the  Christian  commits  it  to  God,  who  undertakes 
its  defence ;  and  then  the  blood  of  mart3rrs  becomes  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  Or,  she  is  destroyed  slowly,  by  a  secret,  internal  power  of 
darkness ;  that  is,  by  the  fatal  intervention  of  an  hostile  power ;  and  in 
that  case  Grod  abandons  her  to  her  miserable  fate.  It  was  hers  to  be 
free,  and  she  would  not.  God  does  not  save  any  particular  Church 
which  will  not  embrace  the  means  of  safety  offered  her.  She  has, 
therefore,  only  herself  to  blame  for  the  bondage  which  she  would  not 
avoid,  and  for  the  shame  which  she  made  no  effort  to  avert." 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  by  the  following  apostrophe  of 
M.  Beyer  to  the  political  powers,  who,  having  undertaken  to  be 
protectors  of  the  Church,  have  become  her  oppressors.  Bead, 
as  it  may  be  read,  without  reference  to  the  papal  supremacy,  as  a 
simple  exposition  of  the  language  which  an  oppressed  Church 
may  hold  towards  a  State  who  has  become  unfaithful  to  the 
terms  of  the  original  covenant  between  Church  and  State,  the 
remarks  of  the  author  have  a  more  than  local  application  and 
interest. 

"  The  protection,"  says  M.  Boyer,  addressing  the  State  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  '*  which  you  afford  me  is  an  honour  done  to  me ;  bat  it 
is  not  necessary  to  my  existence ;  it  is  more  useful  to  yourself  than 
profitable  for  me ;  it  bears  you  a  harvest  of  peace  and  happiness  more 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  your  dominions,  than  all  your  assistance 
is  to  the  advancement  of  my  kingdom,  which  is  Christ's.  You  punish 
crimes  when  they  outwardly  appear ;  I  stop  them  at  the  fountain- 
head.  You  repress  rebellion  when  it  breaks  out  sword  in  hand  in  the 
streets  and  squares ;  I  prevent  it  in  the  heart,  in  that  inmost  seat  of 
thought  where  conspiracies  are  plotted.  The  throne  which  I  have 
reared  for  you  in  the  sanctuary  of  conscience  by  the  side  of  God's 
throne,  is  much  more  stable  than  that  whereon  birth  or  military  con- 
quest have  placed  you;  and  you  are  blind,  indeed,  if  you  do  not 
perceive  that  my  faith  is  a  surer  defence  to  you  in  the  hearts  of  men 
than  all  your  police-force  and  your  executioners.  Know,  that  if  I 
could  be  bom,  and  grow  and  strengthen  in  spite  of  you,  I  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  and  preserve  myself  without  you.  Where  were  you, 
when  I  was  striking  my  roots  far  into  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and 
spreading  out  my  branches  widely  as  the  palm-tree?  There  was  a 
time  when  you  posted  decrees  of  proscription  against  me  on  the  walls 
of  your  cities  and  the  pillars  of  your  markets :  at  that  very  time  did  I 
extend  myself  from  place  to  place,  I  entered  into  your  palaces,  your 
senate  chambers,  I  filled  all  your  houses,  and  caused  your  temples  to 
stand  deserted.     If  you  think  of  enslaving  me,  of  lording  it  over  me  in 
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that  moral  order  of  things  which  is  the  true  kingdom  of  God ;  if  yon 
mean  to  make  of  me  a  hlind  tool  for  your  political  schemes,  I  retire, 
I  depart  from  your  dominions.  Confusion  and  anarchy  will  enter  in 
after  I  have  left,  and  discord  and  warfare  will  too  surely  avenge  your 
haughty  disdain  of  me,  and  your  unjust  proceedings." 

We  have  purposely  abstained,  as  much  as  possible,  from  inter- 
mingling our  own  views  with  the  evidence  which  we  have  thus 
adduced  from  unimpeachable  witnesses  put  forth  by  the  Gallican 
Church  herself.  The  facts,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  relators  upon 
them,  speak  for  themselves.  Many  of  their  remarks  will  find  an 
^plication  nearer  home,  which  we  leave  our  readers  to  discover. 
The  sum  of  their  testimony  gives  but  a  melancholy  idea  of  the 
prospects  of  Christianity  in  that  country,  in  which  the  immense 
majority  of  the  nation  belongs,  nominally  at  least,  to  their  com- 
munion '.  We  have  transferred  on  English  canvass  this  picture  of 
the  condition  of  our  grievously  depressed,  and  no  less  grievously 
erring  Gallican  sister ;  not  in  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  at  ner  afflic- 
tion, nor  in  a  spirit  of  boastfulness  on  account  of  the  far  better 
position  in  which,  as  the  most  prejudiced  must  allow,  our  Church 
finds  herself;  but  with  a  view  to  establish,  by  incontrovertible 
evidence,  the  fact,  that  neither  connexion  with  Rome,  nor  sepa- 
ration dejure  from  the  State,  can  protect  the  Church  against  the 
encroachments  of  that  political  usurpation,  which  the  earthly  and 
materialistic  tendencies  of  this  age  are  calculated  immeasurably 
to  aggravate.  We  shall  have  attained  our  object,  and  done,  we 
trust,  some  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ^s  holy  Church  in 
our  own  land,  if  our  readers  shall  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
evidence  laid  before  them,  with  the  conviction,  that  if  we  would 
stem  the  tide  of  State  encroachments  upon  the  Church,  we  must 
not  play  the  part  either  of  Romanizing  theologians,  or  of  eccle- 
siastic agitators,  but  we  must,  in  reliance  on  the  mighty  help  of 
Him  who  has  promised  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  his  Church,  strive  to  increase  her  inward  energies,  by 
promoting  union  among  her  members,  and  deepening  the  tone  of 
religious  principle  within  her ;  nothing  doubting  that  the  moral 
ascendency  which,  if  united  and  faithful,  she  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise over  the  public  mind,  will  soon  procure  for  her,  from  a 
national  sense  of  justice,  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  and 
immunities,  which  have  been  brought  into  abeyance  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  which  she  has  not  yet  had  time  to  recover 
in  the  general  confusion  of  this  restless  and  unthinking  age. 

'  From  the  census  of  1843  it  appears,  that  out  of  the  entire  population  of  France^ 
amounting  to  thirty-four  millioni,  there  are  no  more  than  one  million  Protestants. 
All  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  Jews,  are  either 
infidels  or  Roman  Catholics. 
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Art.  III. — A  Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  Leeds.  By  W.  F. 
Hook,  D.D.  Vicar. 

An  Ad  to  authorize  the  Division  of  the  Parish  and  Vicarage  of 
Leeds^  in  the  county  of  Tork^  into  several  Parishes  and  Vicar- 
ages.    7  Victoria^  JSess.  1844. 

In  the  Divine  commission  which  our  blessed  Lord  gave  to  his 
Apostles  and  their  successors,  ^^  Go,  disciple  all  nations — ^preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'^  we  have  the  charter  of  the  Church's 
authority  to  convey  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  every  individual 
child  of  man.  This  feature  in  the  Church'^s  economy  explains  the 
developement  of  her  polity  and  discipline.  At  first,  the  Apostles 
themselves  were  sufficient  for  the  work  immediately  before  them ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased,  and  the  saved 
were  daily  added  to  the  Church,  they  committed  to  others  a  por- 
tion of  their  own  functions,  reserving  to  themselves  direction  and 
oversight.     Hence  arose  the  orders  of  priest  and  deacon. 

For  several  ages  after  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  paro- 
chial system^  in  the  modem  meaning  of  the  phrase,  did  not  exist. 
The  bishops  of  each  diocese  sent  forth  their  priests  and  deacons 
to  whatever  portion  of  it  required  assistance.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, certain  divisions  of  each  diocese  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  presbyters,  who  solemnized  in  their  allotted  spheres,  as  the 
bishop's  representatives,  those  offices  which  are  common  to  both 
orders.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  parishes.  They 
arose  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  and  were  essential  to 
the  execution  of  her  holy  mission,  to  ensure  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity individually  to  mankind. 

No  precise  epoch  may  be  fixed  upon  when  this  centralization  of 
the  Church's  energy  conunenced.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  it 
would  vary  in  different  localities ;  and  as  the  necessity  for  it  arose, 
it  was  applied.  There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  in  the  pages 
of  early  Christian  writers  which  give  a  glimpse  both  of  the  origin 
of  the  parochial  system  (for  at  present  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  diocesan),  and  the  general  character  of  it.  Thus  S.  Epipha- 
nius  tells  us,  that  all  the  churches  in  Alexandria  had  their  own 
particular  presbyters  assigned  to  them,  who  dwelt  near  their 
own  churches,  every  one  in  his  own  street  or  division  *.  The 
custom,  even  then  common,  gradually  prevailed  throughout  the 
Church,  and  in  England  we  find  the  parochial  system  thoroughly 
established  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

>  Quoted  by  Bingham,  Book  is.  Sect  6.    Ed.  a.d.  1711* 
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At  their  origin  among  us,  the  extent  of  parishes  was  greater 
than  it  became  afterwards;  for  the  same  necessity,  increase  of 
population,  which  had  made  it  incumbent  to  create  parishes,  ren- 
dered it  imperative  to  sub-divide  the  parishes  thus  created.  ^'  For 
as  the  country  grew  more  populous,"  we  are  now  quoting  no  less 
an  authority  on  parochial  antiquities  than  Bishop  Kennet,  '^  and 
persons  more  devout,  several  other  churches  were  founded  within 
the  extent  of  the  former,  and  then  a  new  parochial  circuit  was 
allotted  in  proportion  to  the  new  church,  near  the  manor  or  estate 
of  the  founder  of  it.  Thus  certainly  began  the  increase  of  parishes, 
when  one  too  large  and  difiuse  for  the  resort  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  one  churcn,  was  by  the  addition  of  some  one  or  more  new 
churches,  cantoned  into  more  limited  divisions  *." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  parochial  system,  the  principle 
of  which  was,  as  Dr.  Hook  truly  observes  in  the  letter  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  each  parish  priest  might  he  able 
personally  to  have  the  oversight  of  each  inemher  of  his  parish^  acting 
himself  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  oishcpy  is  the 
organization  which  the  Church,  in  her  collective  wisdom,  has 
adopted  for  fulfilling  her  Lord's  command  to  disciple  all  nations, 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 

The  advantages  of  the  parochial  system  are  too  obvious  to 
require  a  particular  enumeration.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  the 
greatest  of  them ;  and  we  shall  here  avail  ourselves  of  Dr.  Hookas 
expressions : — 

*'  It  is  only,"  he  says,  "  when  the  minister  resides  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  that  the  poor  are  brought  to  regard  him  as  their  protector  and 
friend,  to  whom  they  may,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resort  for  advice  in 
difficulty,  and  assistance  in  distress ;  it  is  only  then  that  the  Gospel  can 
be  effectually  taught  in  the  cottage,  as  well  as  preached  from  the  pulpit; 
it  is  only  then  that  the  eloquence  of  a  good  example  can  have  its  full 
influence." 

The  parochial  system  in  England  only  existed  in  its  perfection 
prior  to  the  appropriation  of  benefices  to  religious  houses, — a 
measure  which,  though  well-intentioned  in  its  origin,  became 
most  deeply  injurious  to  the  Church.  The  revenues  of  benefices 
having  been  seized  by  the  monks,  secular,  and  occasionally  regular 
clergy,  under  the  designation  of  vicars,  were  appointed  to  per- 
form the  religious  offices  of  the  parish,  with  a  stipend  wholly 
insufficient  for  their  position.  For  one  part  of  the  revenues 
received  by  the  parochial  clergy  was  bound  to  be  expended  in 
entertaining  strangers  and  reHeving  the  poor,  for  which  purpose 

'  Kennet'a  Parochial  Aniiquitiea,  p.  687> 
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every  parish  priest  kept  a  register,  wherein  he  entered  the  names 
of  his  needy  parishioners,  and  calling  them  over  at  the  church- 
door,  distributed  to  every  one  as  his  stock  would  afford,  and  their 
necessities  required.  He  also  lodged  pilgrims  and  strangers,  for 
which  reason  parsonage-houses,  as  well  as  monasteries,  were  built 
on  the  highways,  or  on  the  edge  of  wide  commons.  But  impropria- 
tions too  frequently  reduced  the  parochial  clergy  to  beggary,  and 
forced  them  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  becoming  chantry  priests* 
The  fact  censured  by  Chaucer  was  often  a  matter  more  of  neces- 
sity than  of  choice : — 

"  Left  his  sheep  encumbered  in  the  mire, 
And  ran  to  London,  and  St.  Pauls, 
To  seek  a  chantry  for  souls." 

We  hope  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  our  dwell- 
ing a  little  on  those  evils  and  their  results '. 

The  patrons  who  had  given  up  their  advowson  of  benefices  into 
the  hands  of  the  monasteries,  soon  found  out  the  mistake  which 
they  had  committed,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  complained 
to  the  pope,  "  that  the  sole  reason  why  they  and  their  prede- 
cessors had  transferred  their  right  of  patronage  upon  the  religious, 
was  a  high  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  those  men ;  that  they  would 
better  consult  the  health  of  souls,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but 
finding  themselves  to  be  frustrate  of  that  pious  intention,  they 
ought  now  to  resume  the  patronage  of  the  several  churches  within 
their  own  fee,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  own  disposal,  as  reverting 
to  them  upon  breach  of  the  trust  committed  to  them.'*^ 

The  clergy  in  convocation  (1246)  declare  that  it  had  been  a 
good  custom  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  for  the  rectors  of  parish 
churches  to  live  in  hospitaUty  and  charity;  whereas  a  sub- 
ducting of  their  former  profits,  had  put  them  under  a  necessity 
of  closlness  and  narrowneaa  of  living,  and  their  poverty  had  ex- 
posed  them  to  oppression  and  diminution  of  their  dues,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  damage  of  the  universal  Church. 

When  Henry  V.,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  requested  the 
university  of  Oxford  to  advise  him  of  those  matters  which  chiefly 
required  reform  in  the  ecclesiastical  system,  they  assign  to  mani- 
fold appropriation  of  churches  ^^  a  great  discomfort  to  the  parish- 
ioners by  the  withdrawal  of  hospitable  refreshment  to  the  poor, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  neglect  of  the  care  of  souls.  May  it, 
therefore,  please,'^  the  university  adds,  "upon  due  advice  and 
proceeding,  to  revoke  such  appropriations,  and  wisely  to  prevent 
them  for  the  future.'^ 

*  Tbe  subject  is  fully  dbcussed  in  Bp.   Kennet's  admirable  work  on  parochial 
antiquities,  to  which  we  are  moch  indebted  in  these  pages. 
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Nor  were  parliaments  in  those  days  silent  on  the  subject.  Thus 
we  find  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Biebard  II., 
remonstrating,  that — 

"  Whereas  it  is  known  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  canon  laws,  and 
human  laws,  that  benefices  of  Holy  Church,  having  cure  of  souls,  were 
first  of  all  instituted  and  established  to  the  honour  of  God,  the  health 
and  remedy  of  the  founders,  the  government  and  relief  of  the  parishioners 
of  the  same,  and  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  clergy.  Not- 
withstanding the  spiritual  patrons  of  these  benefices  mischievously 
appropriate  the  said  benefices,  and  generally  throw  down  the  houses 
and  edifices  of  the  same  to  the  ground,  and  carry  them  away,  and 
cruelly  take  away  and  destroy  divine  service,  hospitality,  and  other 
marks  of  charity,  which  were  accustomed  to  be  done  in  the  said  bene- 
fices, in  offence  to  God,  confusion  of  their  souls,  grievous  desolation  of 
the  country  and  parishioners  .  .  .  that  it  will  please  you  to  provide  and 
ordain  due  remedy  therein  in  this  present  parliament." 

Nor  was  this  subversion  of  the  parochial  system  without  assailants 
in  the  times  which  intervene  before  the  reformation.  Archbishop 
Peckham,  Bishop  Grostete,  and  even  several  of  the  popes  and 
monastic  orders  denounced  it.  And  although  at  the  reformation 
the  rapacity  of  Henry  VIII.  wrested  these  endowments  from  the 
monks,  and  appropriated  them  to  himself  and  his  creatures,  it 
was  not  without  the  parliament,  which  sanctioned  the  sacrilege, 
being  somewhat  bluntly  adjured  by  a  London  merchant,  in  the 
name  of  his  poor  brethren,  to  consider  well  this  abuse,  and  see  it 
amended.  In  the  succeeding  reign  we  find  Cranmer  opposing  a 
bill  for  the  dissolution  of  chantries,  upon  the  ground  of  the  clergy 
being  much  impoverished  by  the  state  of  impropriated  tithes,  which 
ought  in  all  reason  to  have  returned  into  the  Church,  but  upon 
the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  were  sold  among  the  laity.  Well 
might  Bucer  also  pronounce  this  malum  sane  intolerabile.  Queen 
Elizabeth  did  not  lack  a  bold  rebuke  on  this  head  from  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  as  that  primate^'s  noble  letter,  quoted  by  good 
Isaak  Walton,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Hooker,"  shows.  Lord  Bacon 
wished  *'  that  impropriations  were  returned  to  the  Church,  as 
the  m^st  proper  and  natural  endowments,'*''  Indeed  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  names,  and  the  deepest  thinkers  in  our  history, 
Camden,  the  royal  martyr  Charles,  Laud,  Selden,  Spelman,  Dug- 
dale,  and  many  others  quoted  by  Kennet,  all  denounced  the  system 
of  impropriations,  and  laboured  for  its  overthrow.  And  though, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  her  majesty's  noble  munificence  to 
the  parochial  clergy  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  evil  of  impropriations,  there  were  many  even  then 
who  saw  its  inadequacy.  Then  it  was  that  Kennet  produced  his 
work  on  impropriations,  which,  besides  the  weight  of  his  own 
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advocacy,  contains  a  summary  of  aU  former  efforts  in  thercause, 
and  incontrovertibly  proves  impropriations  to  have  caused  an 
insufficient  clergy,  increase  of  the  poor,  dilapidation  of  vicarage- 
houses,  the  necessity  of  uniting  parish  churches,  and  thereby 
most  effectually  crippling  the  parochial  system,  and  producing 
pluralities  and  non-residence. 

Robert  Nelson  also  tells  us  that  Bull,  who  was  bishop  of  St. 
DavidX  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  being 
in  the  main  founded  on  the  best  and  purest  antiquity,  often 
lamented  her  distressed  state  from  the  decay  of  ancient  disci- 
pline, and  from  those  divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  more  particularly  from  the  great  number  of  lay  impropriations. 
The  last  of  these  he  looked  upon  as  the  occasion  of  the  ttco  former^ 
upon  which  he  said,  seversd  good  men  called  the  alienation  of 
tithes  the  scandal  of  the  reformation;  and  that  they  esteemed 
it  the  great  blemish  of  the  happy  restoration,  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  care  taken  at  that  time  of  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  respect  to  the  revenues  of  it  *. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiments.  Bull  greatly  exerted  him- 
self, while  bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  obtain  from  lay  impropriators, 
who  much  abound  in  that  diocese,  those  tithes  whicn  originally 
belonged  to  the  Church.  Had  he  been  more  successful,  the  recent 
outbreaks  in  that  locality  would  probably  have  been  unheard  of, 
since  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter  assign 
the  defective  condition  of  the  parochial  system,  which  is  the 
result  of  lay  impropriations,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  riots. 
The  passage  referred  to  in  this  report  is  as  follows : — 

'*  We  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us,  before  closing  the  report,  to  add  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  without  serious 
concern  and  regret ;  we  refer  to  the  existing  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  Church  in  South  Wales.  That  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  are  seceders  from  her  communion  is  a  fact,  which,  on 
whatever  other  grounds  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  the  deficiency 
of  her  means  has,  beyond  all  doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  promote. 
In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  has  so  large  a  portion  of  the  tithei  been 
diverted  into  lay  hands.  In  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  which  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  counties,  the  average  value  of  vicarages 
is  stated  to  amount  to  137/*  per  annum.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  of  the  rural  and  thinly-peopled  districts  have  been 
left  without  accessible  means  of  worship,  or  spiritual  instruction,  while 
the  ministers  of  large  and  populous  town-parishes  have  received  sti- 
pends wholly  inadequate  to  provide  them  with  those  requisites  which 


^  NelMD't  Lift  of  BuU,  p.  431. 
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are  usually  deemed  necessary  for  their  station,  or  to  the  demands  which 
their  office  involves  *."    Page  37. 

With  these  views  of  the  parochial  functions  of  our  Church  we 
have  hailed  with  delight,  as  the  harbinger  of  better  days,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Hookas  letter  to  his  parishioners,  proposing  tne 
division  of  his  immense  parish  into  several  parishes  and  vicarages. 
And  right  glad  are  we  to  find  this  letter  so  quickly  followed  by  a 
bill  for  carrying  these  admirable  provisions  into  effect,  which 
has  become  law,  amidst  the  gratulations  of  all  faithful  churchmen. 
We  were  pleased  to  remark  that  the  Premier  himself,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  justice  to 
the  liberality  in  which  this  noble  measure  originated. 

The  conduct  of  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  in  the  renunciation  of  the 
power,  patronage  (of  fourteen  Churches),  and  emolument,  which 
this  measure  involves,  is,  in  these  days  of  self-indulgence,  an  ex- 
ample of  almost  inestimable  value. 


"  My  plan,"  says  Dr.  Hook,  "  proposes  the  relinquishment,  on  my 
part,  of  half  my  income,  and  the  removal  of  my  family  to  a  smaller 
parsonage  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  These  concessions  I 
am  prepared  to  make  whenever  the  Ecclesiastical  commissioners  are 
ready  to  carry  the  proposed  measure  into  effect." 

The  parishioners  of  Leeds  may  well  feel  a  sort  of  pride  in  such 
conduct,  dictated  as  it  is  by  the  purest  zeal  for  their  welfare,  and 
by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is  ready  to  relinquish  all  worldly 
privileges  and  enjoyments  for  their  salvation.  To  have  selected 
such  a  man  for  the  important  office  of  vicar  of  Leeds,  was  in  itself 
most  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  citizens  of  that  great,  and  opulent, 
and  intelligent  community.  To  have  received  him  with  the  affec- 
tionate and  cordial  respect  with  which  he  has  always  been  sur- 
rounded, and  which  has  enabled  him  to  carry  through  such  de- 
signs for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  vast  population  entrusted  to 
his  care,  is  in  itself  a  circumstance  which  must  always  be  to  the 
praise  and  honour  of  the  parish  of  Leeds.  But  the  measure  before 
us  is  one  which  must  cause  the  highest  rejoicing  to  ever)'^  true 
friend  of  the  Church — exhibiting  as  it  does  the  united  action  of  a 
pastor  and  his  people  in  the  same  noble  cause,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  of  self-denial.  The  vicar,  who  has  reduced  his  income  to 
one  half,  and  relinquished  the  patronage  of  fourteen  churches ; 
the  trustees,  who  have  consented  to  diminish  so  far  the  value  of 
the  benefice  in  their  gift ;  the  parishioners,  who  have  consented 

^  On  comparing  this  passage  with  the  opinions  of  Nelson  and  Bull,  as  expressed  in 
the  bishop's  Life,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  eminent  men  assigned  to  the  same  cause 
the  pre?aience  of  dissent  in  South  Wales,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
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to  throw  open  the  area  of  every  church  in  Leeds  to  the  poor — all 
merit  the  deepest  gratitude,  the  warmest  praise  of  every  son  of 
the  Church ;  and,  assuredly,  the  reward  of  those  who  have  thus 
ministered  to  the  poor  in  the  name  of  Christ,  shall  be  great  in 
heaven. 

But  it  is  with  the  measure,  and  not  the  author  of  it,  that  we 
are  now  concerned.  And  this  we  conceive  to  be  a  most  season- 
able application  of  the  only  method  which  can  bring  the  English 
Church  to  bear  upon  the  people.  For  a  century  and  half  at  least, 
empiric  after  empiric  has  been  prescribing  his  panacea  for  healing 
the  defects  of  our  ecclesiastical  regimen  as  regards  pastoral  super- 
intendence. But  dissent  is  still  rife ;  the  millions  of  our  manu- 
facturing districts  are  fast  sinking  into  practical  heathenism,  if 
they  have  ever  emerged  from  it ;  and  though  there  is  a  happy 
revival  of  sounder  principles,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  aoc- 
trines  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  yet  from  the  want  of  fitting 
machinery  to  propagate  them,  there  is  no  little  danger  of  a 
relapse. 

But  Dr.  Hook^^s  plan  appears  to  us  to  point  to  the  true  reme- 
dies for  our  present  evils.  It  seems  to  carry  out  fully  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Church  ;  and  we  should  indeed  rejoice  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  conditions  of  it  carried  into  effect  in  all  places 
simiku'ly  circumstanced : — 

'*  II.  A  convenient  district  to  be  annexed  to  each  of  the  existing 
churches,  which  shall  become  a  parish  for  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
purposes. 

'*  III.  Each  church  to  be  a  vicarage,  and  the  incumbent  to  be  vicar 
of,  and  have  the  sole  cure  of  souls  within  the  parish  annexed  to  the 
church. 

"  IV.  Such  part  of  the  parish  as  shall  not  be  annexed  to  any  exist- 
ing church,  to  be  formed  into  convenient  districts  for  pastoral  super- 
intendence, such  districts  to  be  similar  to  those  formed  under  the  act  of 
last  session. 

"  y.  On  the  erection  and  consecration  of  a  church  within  such  dis- 
tricts, the  same  to  become  vicarages  and  parishes,  as  in  the  case  of  ex- 
isting churches. 

"VI.  The  floor  of  every  church  to  be  wholly  free  and  unappro- 
priated. 

"  VII.  A  suitable  house  of  residence  for  the  clergyman  to  be  pro- 
vided in  every  parish. 

"  VIII.  The  church  not  to  become  a  parish  church  until  the  floor  shall 
have  been  declared  free,  and  a  residence  for  the  clergyman  shall  have 
been  provided." 

Such  are  the  principal  features  in  this  noble  plan. 
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Leeds,  however,  though  one  of  the  most  important,  is  but 
one  of  our  overgrown  parishes,  among  many  hundred  others, 
wherein  the  parochial  system  must  be  said  to  be  known  only  by 
name.  Greatly,  therefore,  as  we  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  bemg  restored  to 
the  Church's  ancient  rule,  we  cannot  but  feel  anxious  to  see  the 
same  prospects  of  good  for  other  districts.  Bradford  \  Halifax ', 
Sheffield,  HuddersSeld,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  not  to  men- 
tion other  equally  important  places,  all  require  a  similar  measure 
to  make  the  Church  felt  among  them,  or  commensurate  with 
the  real  wants  of  the  people. 

•*  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed.** 

AVe  are  aware  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to  a  general  appli- 
cation of  Dr.  Hook's  plan  to  overgrown  parishes.  It  is  not  every 
incumbent  who  is  willing  to  divest  himself  of  the  influence  and 
patronage  connected  with  the  headship  of  a  large  parish:  and 
even  in  cases  where  incumbents  are  willing  to  surrender  their 
rights  to  others,  the  income  of  the  mother  Church  would  so 
materially  suffer,  that  few  vicars  could  afford,  whatever  might  be 
their  inclination,  to  make  the  sacrifice.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
really  formidable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  our  parochial 
system.  The  evil  would  be  at  an  end,  however,  were  the  Church 
again  in  possession  of  the  property  which  was  taken  from  her  by 
the  monasteries,  and  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  laity.  Let 
impropriations  be  restored  to  the  Church,  either  by  the  voluntary 
piety  of  the  persons  who  hold  them,  or  by  a  society  incorporated 
for  the  purchase  of  them,  and  then  there  will  be  funds  amply  suf- 
ficient for  endowing  new  vicarages  without  impoverishing  the  old 
mother  Churches. 

Very  many  instances  are  on  record  of  impropriators  having 
voluntarily  restored  these  portions  of  their  income  to  God  and  his 
Church.  And  now  that  a  spirit  of  ancient  piety  is  reviving,  we 
are  not  without  hope  that  some  of  our  wealthy  impropriators  may 
consider  this  to  be  the  most  becoming  and  efficient  method  of 
testifying  their  love  and  reverence  to  their  spiritual  mother. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  only  objection  of  any  import- 
ance which  has  been  urged  against  the  division  of  the  vicarage  of 
Leeds. 

It  has  been  said,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  benefits  of 

^  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  the  vicar  of  Bradford  has,  Co  some  extent,  imitated 
Dr.  Hook's  plan. 

'  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  some  years  ago,  for  dividing  the  extensive  and 
wealthy  vicarage  of  Halifax  at  the  next  vacancy. 
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the  measure,  its  present  effects  are  calculated  to  check  a  career 
of  great  usefulness,  and  prove  no  inconsiderable  obstacle  to  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Hook,  it  is  well  known,  holds  a  distin- 
guished place  amongst  the  .advocates  of  sound  Church  principles. 
Now  the  parish  of  Leeds  is  that  iroi)  ard  which  a  theological 
Archimedes  might  well  covet  for  putting  his  principles  in  motion. 
But  by  descending  from  this  commanding  sphere,  to  that  of  a 
vicar  of  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  it,  and  thereby  ceding  to 
others  who  may  hold  opposite  views  an  authority  equal  to  his 
own,  he  is  yielding  vantage-ground  which  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
hnpossible,  to  regain  in  other  ways. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  this  view  of  the  case.  A 
sphere  of  immense  influence  will  be  resigned.  Dr.  Hook,  as  an 
individual,  will  make  a  sacrifice  which  no  mere  party  man  would 
make.  But  the  real  question  seems  to  be,  whether  positions  of 
such  commanding  influence  occupied  by  individual  presbyters,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  Church.  The  good  old 
maxim,  xoipic  tov  iiriGKowov  firiSlv  TrowTrf,  is  too  likely  to  be 
forgotten  in  such  positions,  and  much  rivalry  and  iU-feeling 
among  brother  presbyters  to  be  engendered.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  legitimate  influence  which  attaches  to  learning  and 
piety,  zeal  and  ability,  will,  in  the  present  instance,  receive  a  new 
impulse  from  so  touching  an  example  of  self-denial. 

But  what  the  English  Church  wants  now,  more  than  ever,  as 
the  legitimate  channel  for  conveying  the  restored  tone  of  our 
theology  throughout  the  land,  is  a  larger  body  of  really  working 
clergy,  each  carrying  out  the  solemn  vows  of  his  ordination  in  a 
prescribed  sphere  with  the  faithfulness,  energy,  and  prudence,  of 
one  who  feels  his  responsibility,  and  knows  his  sphere  to  be,  in 
some  degree,  commensurate  with  man^s  physical  powers. 

• 

"  Detached  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior ;  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed ; 
Men  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 
Or  fixes  them  ;  whose  least  distinguished  day 
Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  heavenly  lustre 
Which  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 
Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares." 

Such  men  only  are  of  our  "pure  altars  worthy  ;'*  and  by  no 
other  means  shaol  we  impress  the  Church  in  all  her  spiritual 
vitality  upon  the  teeming  millions  of  our  population.  But  let  our 
parishes  be  subdivided,  and  each  parish  be  supplied  with  a  priest, 
who,  besides  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  is  pos- 
sessed of  pecuniary  means,   not  only  becoming  his   own   posi- 
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tion,  but  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  almsgiving ; 
living  amongst  his  people,  and  becoming  one  of  themselves; 
preaching  to  them  day  by  day  with  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
good  life,  and  bringing  the  entire  teaching  of  the  English  Prayer 
Book  to  bear  upon  their  daily  avocations,  their  sympathies,  their 

{'oys  and  sorrows ;  and  soon  wiU  our  Church  bestir  herself  in  every 
imb  with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  Dissent  will  stagger  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  be  at  its  wit^s  end.  The  poor  will  return  to 
the  Church,  claim  kindred  there,  and  have  their  claims  allowed. 
The  rich  will  be  excited  to  a  generous  rivalry  in  ministering  to 
her  need ;  and  thus  a  well-ordered  body  of  priests,  superintended 
by  an  increased  number  of  vigilant  bishops,  together  with  a 
dutiful  and  well-instructed  laity,  will  not  fail  to  bring  ^own  the 
blessing  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  upon  us,  and  make  the 
English  Church  the  glory  and  blessing  of  England  and  of  Chris- 
tendom. 
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Aet.  IV. — Lives  of  the  Queens  ^England,    By  Agnes  Steick- 
LAND.     Vols.  VI.  and  V 11.     London :  Colbum. 

Perhaps  no  character  in  history  has  been  more  exposed  to  every 
variety  and  excess  of  praise  and  censure,  than  that  of  our  greatest 
English  sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  image  has  for  ages  stood 
conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  been  consecrated  in  the 
admiring  gratitude  of  her  country.  From  her  reign  we  date  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  our  Church,  our  com- 
mercial and  political  greatness,  our  naval  glory,  our  immortal 
literature ;  and  all  this  was,  in  a  degree  which  in  this  modem 
state  of  society  is  no  longer  practicable,  influenced  and  directed 
by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  sovereign.  And  since  a  more 
reverential  spirit  seems  reviving  among  us,  with  an  anxious  look- 
ing back  to  the  past  for  some  reality  on  which  the  quality  of 
veneration  may  rest,  it  may  be  a  task  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest, 
to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  Elizabeth''s  ancient  fame,  and  the 
causes  of  the  hostility  which  has  of  late  assailed  it.  The  dearest 
interests  of  our  country  are  involved  in  the  question ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  despise  the  giver,  without  casting  some  slur  either  on 
the  receiver,  or  on  the  value  of  the  benefits  bestowed. 

To  Miss  Strickland'^s  '^  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England^^  we 
are  indebted  for  much  curious  and  entertaining  information  on 
the  private  habits  and  demeanour  of  Elizabeth,  which  would  seem 
likely  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  her  character;  but 
probably  few  readers  have  risen  from  the  perusal  without  expe- 
riencing something  approaching  to  inextricable  confusion  of  ideas. 
The  preceding  lives  worded  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
account  of  royal  ladies,  whose  part  in  history  was  seldom  a  pro- 
minent one,  and  of  whom  popular  opinion  seems  frequently  to 
have  received  a  mistaken  impression.  If  some  inaccuracy  and 
carelessness  have  been  detected  in  these  volumes,  and  occasional 
dependence  on  suspicious  authorities,  stiU  their  various  and  ori- 
ginal information  on  the  customs  of  past  ages,  and  the  interiors  of 
half-civilized  courts ;  the  romantic  and  affecting  adventures,  and 
yet  more,  the  shining  qualities  and  goodness  thus  brought  into 
notice,  make  them  a  most  agreeable  addition  to  the  Uterature  of 
the  day.     So  angelic  do  the  mild  virtues  of  our  queens  (with  few 
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exceptions)  appear,  contrasting  with  the  rude,  unholy  characters 
of  their  more  distinguished  consorts,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  the  Chinese  poet,  "Virtue  would  have  been  forgotten 
upon  earth,  had  not  these  virtuous  heroines  arisen  to  remind  us 
of  it.'^  They  were  examples  of  piety,  patrons  of  literature,  the 
chief  promoters  of  every  art  which  serves  to  embellish  life,  in 
ages  when  war  or  political  intrigue  was  the  favourite  occupation 
01  men.  Even  when  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  by 
their  own  passions,  into  the  commission  of  crime,  they  are  shown 
to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
From  a  writer  thus  alive  to  the  honour  of  her  sex,  and  so  well  able 
to  delineate  its  excellence,  we  had  hoped  for  a  juster  appreciation 
of  a  sovereign  who  was  amongst  its  most  distinguished  omamenta, 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  by  female  biographers. 

But  far  from  increasing  her  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
tended importance  of  her  subject.  Miss  Strickland  seems  to  have 
had  recourse,  by  preference,  to  the  most  trivial  materials  for  her 
life  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  not  by  minute  descriptions  of  new  costumes 
or  court  galas ;  not  by  the  petulant  criticisms  of  discontented 
courtiers,  or  the  malicious  gossip  of  foreign  envoys,  that  a  life 
replete  with  the  destiny  of  empires  can  be  fairly  represented. 
With  these  the  work  abounds,  and  certainly  a  more  amusing  col- 
lection of  heterogeneous  anecdotes  could  not  be  desired.  There 
is  a  sort  of  impartiality  in  the  selection,  which  records  with  equal 
fidehty  the  obscure  libel,  and  the  glowing  panegyric,  whose  con- 
tradictory evidences  follow  one  another  in  immediate  and  puzzling 
succession.  On  the  great  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
reign,  there  is  little  information,  and  that  of  a  most  unsatisfactory 
nature ;  while  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  and  depreciate  the 
important  personal  part  taken  by  the  queen  is  perpetually  and 
unpleasantly  evident.  The  account  of  her  early  life  and  trials  is 
by  far  the  best  written  portion  of  these  volumes ;  and  though 
disfigured  by  the  unfair,  inimical  spirit  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
supplies  such  evidence  of  youthful  excellence  and  wisdom,  as  might 
alone  have  sufiiced  to  establish  a  deathless  renown. 

From  her  infancy  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  distin- 
guished by  endowments  of  mind  and  person  which  seem  to  have 
endeared  her,  in  the  forlorn  position  to  which  she  was  reduced  by 
the  fate  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  to  all  around  her.  She  won 
the  favour  of  her  unfeeling  father,  and  the  warm  affection  of  each 
successive  victim  of  his  conjugal  caprice  ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
"  those  who  knew  her  best  were  accustomed  to  say  of  her,  that 
God  who  had  endowed  her  with  such  rare  gifts  had  certainly 
destined  her  to  some  distinguished  employment  in  the  world. 
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She  was  the  favourite  companion  and  fellow-student  of  her 
brother  Edward  ;  and  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  these  children  in  eve^  branch  of  learning  approach 
the  marvellous.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  was  left  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  care  of  his  surviving  queen,  Catharine 
Parr,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  shown  the  prudence  and 
good  conduct  usually  attributed  to  her  in  this  office.  She  had 
married,  in  the  first  month  of  this,  her  third  widowhood.  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  the  intriguing  brother  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set, and  her  husband  directed  his  efforts  to  obtaining  an  undue 
influence  over  the  youthful  princess.  Catharine  at  first  encou- 
raged, but  became  jealous  of  their  intimacy.  Her  death  in  the 
following  year  left  Seymour  at  liberty  to  offer  his  addresses,  though 
clandestinely,  to  her  daughter-in-law,  an  intrigue  which  con- 
tributed to  his  untimely  end,  and  was  the  means  of  casting  some 
suspicion  on  Elizabeth.  But  even  from  the  report  of  those  who 
manifest  an  unaccountable  desire  to  find  cause  of  scandal  against 
her,  she  is  proved  to  have  behaved  during  the  whole  afiair  with  a 
dignity,  good  sense  and  propriety,  admirable  in  so  young  a  girl» 
thrown  into  a  singularly  difficult  and  unprotected  situation.  That 
her  accomplished  though  unprincipled  suitor  had  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  affections,  certainly  rather  adds  to  her  claims 
for  a  favourable  construction.  But  while  her  prudence  deserves 
praise,  her  warm  and  generous  defence  of  her  governess  Mrs. 
Ashley,  who  had  acted  with  less  discretion,  equallv  displays  the 
goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  sincerity  of  her  attachments.  It  is, 
indeed,  observable  throughout  EUzabeth^s  life,  that  even  when  in 
danger  herself,  she  never  deserted  her  friends ;  and  those  who  had 
served  her  in  her  youth  retained  her  regard  till  death.  After  the 
execution  of  Seymour,  she  passed  the  remaining  years  of  Edward's 
life  chiefly  in  retirement,  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  learning, 
and  the  practice  of  every  feminine  virtue.  From  the  letter  of  her 
tutor  Ascham  to  Sturmius  the  following  testimony  is  given : — 

*' The  lady  Elizabeth  has  completed  her  sixteenth  year;  and  so 
much  solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy  united  with  dignity, 
have  never  been  observed  at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the  roost  ardent 
love  of  true  religion,  and  the  best  kind  of  literature ;  the  constitution 
of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she  is  endued  with 
masculine  power  of  application  ;  no  apprehension  can  be  quicker  than 
hers,  no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and  Italian  she  speaks  like 
English ;  Latin  with  fluency,  propriety,  and  judgment.  She  also  spoke 
Greek  with  me  frequently,  willingly,  and  moderately  well.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  her  handwriting,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  the 
Roman  character.     In  music  she  is  very  skilful,  but  does  not  greatly 
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delight  With  respect  to  personal  decoration,  she  greatly  prefers  a 
simple  elegance,  to  show  and  splendour,  so  despising  the  outward 
adorning  and  plaiting  the  hair  and  wearing  of  gold,  that  in  the  whole 
manner  of  her  life,  she  rather  resembles  Hippolyta  than  Phsdra." — 
p.  54. 

"  The  king  her  father,"  says  Dr.  Aylmer,  "  left  her  rich  clothes  and 
jewels,  and  1  know  it  to  be  true  that  in  seven  years  after  his  death  she 
never,  in  all  that  time,  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and  precious  jewels 
but  once,  and  that  against  her  will ;  and  that  there  never  came  gold 
or  stone  upon  her  head,  till  her  sister  forced  her  to  lay  off  all  her  fonner 
soberness,  and  bear  company  in  her  glittering  gayness ;  and  then  she 
90  wore  it,  that  all  men  might  see  that  her  body  carried  that  which  her 
heart  misliked.  I  am  sure  that  her  maidenly  apparel  which  she  used 
in  king  Edward's  time,  made  the  noblemen's  wives  and  daughters 
ashamed  to  be  dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks,  being  more  moved 
with  her  most  virtuous  example,  than  with  all  that  ever  Paul  or  Peter 
wrote,  touching  the  matter." — p.  50. 

All  this  continuance  in  well-doing  is  oddly  ascribed  by  Miss 
Strickland  to  such  a  premature  perfection  in  the  art  of  dissimula- 
tioUy  as  the  practice  of  a  long  life  could  hardly  have  bestowed, 
and  which  in  a  young  girl  would  not  have  been  little  less  than 
miraculous.  It  was,  we  suppose,  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  means  by  a 
"  retrospection  as  to  the  future,''  which  enabled  her  to  adopt  such 
a  course  as  was  likely  to  gain  the  love  and  reverence  of  all  men. 
If  so,  the  end  was  certainly  attained ;  she  was  the  darling  of  the 
people ;  the  hope  and  stay  of  the  reformation ;  and  consequently, 
on  the  accession  of  her  less  loved  and  less  gifted  sister,  an  object 
of  fear  and  jealousy  to  her.  Of  her  trials  and  perils  during  that 
sister's  disastrous  reign,  it  is  suflBcient  to  observe,  that  no  fault 
could  ever  be  proved  against  her,  while  the  piety,  fortitude  and 
meekness  with  which  she  endured  imprisonment  and  threatened 
destruction,  converted  determined  foes,  when  admitted  to  her 
presence,  into  faithful  friends.  Thus  the  fierce  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  had  counselled  her  execution,  was  so  moved  by  her  de- 
meanour when  examined  before  the  council,  that  he  knelt  at  her 
feet,  acknowledged  her  wrongs,  and  ever  after  devoted  himself 
to  her  service,  (p.  97.)  Philip,  also,  who  had  demanded  her 
removal  as  a  condition  of  his  coming  to  England,  afterwards 
treated  her  with  the  highest  distinction  ;  while  the  followers  and 
partakers  of  her  evil  fortunes  were  beguiled  of  their  affliction  by 
"  the  sweet  words  and  sweeter  deeds  of  their  mistress  and  fellow 
prisoner."  (See  Sir  John  Hanington^s  letter,  p.  99.) 

And  now  the  days  of  her  probation  were  over,  and  Elizabeth 
was  called — to  use  her  own  expression  on  entering  the  tower  as 
queen,  ''from  being  a  prisoner  in  this  place,  to  be  prince  in  this 
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land/^     Yet  was  her  situation  one  of  scarce  less  danger  and 
difficulty  than  before. 

"  Let  us  in  the  forcible  words  of  bishop  Jewel,"  said  Strype,  *'  look 
upon  the  state  as  she  found  it.  What  hunger  was  in  the  land  !  many 
of  our  brethren  died  for  want  of  food.  What  cruel  executions  were 
tnere  in  London!  There  were  few  streets  where  was  not  set  up  a 
gallows  or  a  gibbet.  What  diseases  fell  upon  us !  the  gravest  and 
wisest  and  richest  men  were  taken  away.  Calais  was  lost.  A  stranger 
and  foreign  people  had  the  rule  over  us.  All  things  went  against  us, 
because  God  was  not  with  us ;  but  He  restored  by  his  servant  the 
queen,  those  joys  again  which  we  lacked." 

A  report  of  her  first  measures  is  thus  quoted  by  Strype  from 
a  contemporary  writer. 

"  Whereas  the  former  queen  did  all  in  haste  in  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  her  sister  did  everything  with  more  avisement  and  less  trust.  She, 
being  God*s  chosen  instrument  to  represent  here  among  us  His  Majesty, 
walked  wisely  in  the  steps  of  Him  that  called  her ;  and  studied  dili- 
gently to  represent  a  lively  image  in  her  mortality,  of  the  incomparable 
and  infinite  Majesty,  by  using  correction  without  severity,  by  seeking 
the  lost  with  clemency,  by  governing  wisely  without  fury,  by  weighing 
and  judging  without  rashness,  by  purging  evil  humours  with  delibera- 
tion ;  and  to  conclude,  in  doing  her  duty  without  affection." 

The  great  question  of  religion  had  first  to  be  settled,  and  to 
the  firmness  and  moderation  of  Elizabeth,  is  Eno^land  mainly 
indebted  for  escape  from  the  errors  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Greneva  on  the  other.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  sister^s 
reign,  she  had  so  far  conformed  to  the  Roman  form  of  worship 
as  to  attend  its  ceremonies  in  public ;  and  she  retained  more 
respect  for  some  ancient  observances,  than  the  churchmen  of 
Edward  VL''s  time  would  have  sanctioned.  She  retained  the 
figure  of  the  crucifix  in  her  own  chapel ;  she  observed  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  all  the  fasts  with  strictness,  and  the  ancient  and  pious 
custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy  Thursday  ^ 
She  never  would  endure  to  hear  the  nature  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
made  a  subject  of  familiar  discussion,  and  she  was  with  difficulty 
induced,  by  the  united  remonstrances  of  Archbishop  Parker  and 
the  reformed  divines,  to  authorize  the  substitution  of  communion, 
tables  in  the  place  of  altars.  Yet  her  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  had  never  been  Questioned,  and  before  she 
had  had  time  to  give  any  indication  of  her  plans,  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  party  had,  with  one  exception, 

^  James  11.  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  our  sovereigns  who  performed  this  rite 
in  person ;  but  the  lord  Almoner  always  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  tUl  the  middle  of  tba  laat  ctntory.  Set  OttUUwtam^t  Magatime,  woL  L  p.  179. 
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refused  to  take  a  part  in  her  coronation,  while  many  of  their 
adherents  hastened  to  offer  their  allegiance  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Her  design  of  uniting  all  Englishmen  in  the  Communion  of  our 
Catholic  Church,  was  in  the  end  frustrated  by  the  violence  of 
party.  The  zeal  of  Archbishop  Parker  against  the  non-con- 
formists, led  him  into  severities  towards  them  which  the  queen 
was  obliged  to  restrain.  His  successor,  Grindal,  on  the  contrary, 
by  his  intractable,  though  conscientious,  encouragement  of  the 
puritans,  provoked  her  to  suspend  him  from  his  oflBce.  Thus 
were  Elizabeth's  efforts  for  peace  frustrated ;  while  her  modera- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  indifference,  or  to  mere  political 
wisdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  her  memory  is  loaded  with  obloquy 
on  account  of  the  penalties  which  the  excesses  and  treasons  of 
the  Romanists  and  other  sectaries  at  length  drew  down  upon 
themselves. 

The  confusion  caused  in  church  property  by  the  changes  of  the 
preceding  reigns,  required  an  examination  into  its  present  state. 
A  commission  was  accordingly  issued  for  this  purpose,  and  a  bill 
passed  by  the  queen'*s  first  parliament,  enabling  her  ^'  to  resume 
the  temporal  possessions  of  vacant  sees,''  exchanging  them  for 
impropnations,  &c.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  act  by 
the  newly-appointed  bishops;  and  the  venerable  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely^  composed  a  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth  on  the  possible  use 
she  might  make  of  such  power, — it  is,  however,  uncertain  whe- 
ther this  was  ever  presented  to  her.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  rather  unjustly  charges  her  with  having  stripped  and 
impoverished  the  Church,  since  it  appears  from  his  chief  autho- 
rity, Strype's  Annals,  that  the  episcopal  revenues  had  been 
wasted  by  the  "  Marian  Prelates,"  who,  foreseeing  their  own 
expulsion,  ^4iad  so  leased  out  their  houses,  lands,  and  parks, 
that  some  of  the  new  bishops  had  scarce  a  comer  of  a  house  to 
live  in ;  and  divers  not  so  much  ground  as  to  graze  a  goose  or 
a  sheep."  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  restored  to  them  so 
many  manors  and  possessions,  that  she  was  soon  called  on  to 
defend  her  prelates  against  the  popular  clamour,  accusing  them 
of  excessive  wealth  and  rapacity.  Cox  especially  was  inveighed 
against  on  this  score,  and  was  so  much  harassed  in  his  old  age, 
that  he  frequently  requested  the  queen's  permission  to  resign  his 
bishopric,  and  retire  from  what  he  termed  "  his  unsavory  isle.'' 
That  Elizabeth  sometimes  exerted  her  prerogative  in  punishing 
offending  prelates,  is  certain ;  and  she  strongly  objected  to  their 
practice  of  deserting  their  dioceses  to  reside  in  London.  To  im- 
prove the  condition  and  education  of  the  parochial  clergy,  was 
made  a  principal  object ;  and  care  was  shown  to  preserve  the 
venerable  service  of  our  cathedrals.     The  queen  restored  and 
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confirmed  to  the  different  chapters  the  lands  assigned  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  under  her  encouragement  our  Church  music 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  An  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  Strype,  that  the  French  ambassador  having  accompanied 
Elizabeth  in  her  visit  to  Canterbury,  and  ^'  hearing  the  excellent 
music  in  the  cathedral  church,  extolled  it  up  to  the  sky,  and  broke 
out  into  these  words,  0  God,  I  think  no  prince  beside,  m  all 
Europe,  ever  heard  the  like ;  no,  not  our  holy  father,  the  pope, 
himself/' 

It  was  the  favourite  policy  of  Elizabeth  to  make  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  not  its  industiy,  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, and  she  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  respect  the  rights  of 
individuals,  in  pursuing  this  design.  The  poor,  indeed,  were  her 
peculiar  care.  Her  parsimony  was  ever  directed  to  spare  the 
people  from  taxation  and  oppression.  How  touching  is  her  first 
charge  to  the  judges 


"  Have  care  over  my  people.  You  have  my  people.  Do  you  that 
which  I  ought  to  do.  Every  man  oppresseth  them,  and  spoileth  them 
without  mercy.  They  cannot  revenge  their  quarrel,  nor  help  them- 
selves. See  unto  them,  see  unto  them  ;  for  they  are  myself.  My  life 
is  not  dear  to  roe ;  my  care  is  for  my  people.'  *  These  ears,'  saith 
bishop  Jewel,  '  heard  when  her  majesty  spake  these  words.' " 

The  restoration  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  a  pure  currency, 
within  two  years  of  her  accession,  and  without  loss  to  the  people, 
was  such  a  measure,  as  no  monarch  for  ages  had  ventured  to 
attempt.  The  establishment  of  the  poor  laws  was  a  scheme  of 
yet  more  lasting  importance.  The  dissolution  of  monasteries 
and  other  causes  had  left  a  large  portion  of  the  populace  without 
settled  means  of  subsistence,  either  from  charity  or  labour ;  and 
caused  the  country  to  be  infested  with  swarms  of  vagrants  and 
"  sturdy  beggars.'^  Henry's  remedy  was  to  hang  them  by  thou- 
sands ;  but  even  this  unscrupulous  expedient  scarcely  lessened 
the  evil.  The  numerous  dissensions  and  unsettled  stat^  of  reli- 
gion rendered  it  impossible  to  entrust  the  charge  of  the  poor 
entirely  to  the  clergy;  under  these  circumstances  the  present 
measure  was  wisely  and  beneficently  adapted  to  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  lower  classes ;  while  it  established  the  great  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  means  of  existence  from  the  land 
which  they  cultivated.  Elizabeth's  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  her  people,  was  amply  repaid  by  their  enthusiastic 
love,  and  by  that  confidence  in  their  fidelity,  which  enabled  her  to 
encounter  with  cheerfulness  and  success  every  peril  from  foreign 
aggression  or  domestic  conspiracy ;  for  she  ^^  would  believe  no- 
tmng  of  them,  which  a  mother  might  not  believe  of  her  children  \*^ 
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and  such,  in  truth,  was  their  mutual  position  from  her  accession 
to  her  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  graver  cares  of  government  were  enlivened  by 
the  homage  which  awaits  a  young  and  admired  woman  in  a  dis- 
tinguished position.  Scarcely  was  Elizabeth^s  accession  an- 
nounced, before  suitors  for  her  hand  came  forward,  like  those  of 
Portia,  in  the  merchant  of  Venice,  frx)m  every  court  of  Europe. 
Princes  under  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  were  undeterred 
by  the  papal  bulb  which  denounced  her  as  a  heretic,  an  usurper, 
and  illegitimate ;  and  her  brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  was  the 
first  and  most  urgent  claimant ;  but  his  was  an  alliance  against 
which  every  feeling  of  the  English  nation  revolted.  Charles  of 
Austria,  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  prince  of  Saxony,  and  the  earls 
of  Arran  and  Arundel,  were  among  her  earliest  suitors ;  but 
Elizabeth  persisted  in  the  resolution  she  had  announced  during 
her  sister'^s  lifetime,  and  declared  her  determination  to  live  and 
die  a  virgin.  Robert  Dudley,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester, 
was  not  immediately  considered  as  an  aspirant  to  the  crown 
matrimonial ;  but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  no  one  stood  so 
high  in  the  queen'*s  favour.  The  strong  and  enduring  regard 
which  she  bestowed  upon  a  man,  commonly  denounced  as  un- 
worthy, has  often  been  made  a  ground  of  reproach  both  to  her 
virtue  and  wisdom ;  yet,  surely,  with  injustice.  Bom  in  the  same 
hour,  companions  in  childhood,  and  fellow-prisoners  in  the  tower, 
there  was  that  Unk  of  sympathy  between  them  which  seems,  in 
all  cases,  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  noble 
and  constant  nature  of  Elizabeth.  The  friends  of  her  youthful 
adversity  were  sharers  in  her  after-glory,  and  the  acknowledged 
talents  and  accomplishments  of  Leicester  were  thoroughly  fitted 
to  improve  this  advantage ;  yet  they  could  not  succeed  in  blinding 
her  to  his  faults.  Her  partiality  might  have  been  sufficiently 
great  to  have  overcome  her  aversion  to  matrimony  in  his  favour, 
had  his  birth  been  more  equal ;  but  it  never  procured  for  him 
that  unremitting  confidence  which  she  placed  in  the  integrity  of 
Burleigh — it  never  enabled  him  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
wiser  counsels,  or  to  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
If  Leicester  were  as  vicious  as  his  worst  enemies  have  represented 
him,  we  must,  in  candour,  admire  the  strength  and  rectitude 
of  mind  which  enabled  his  sovereign  to  keep  in  check  the  evil 
passions  of  such  a  favourite,  as  much  as  we  blame  the  weakness 
which  could  be  attracted  by  his  brilliant  qualities.  The  recent 
publication,  by  the  Camden  Society,  of  the  "  Leicester  corre- 
spondence," throws  nmch  light  on  the  true  character  and  posi- 
tion of  this  nobleman,  and  more  especially  of  his  conduct  when 
governor  of  the  low  countries.     His  letters  exhibit  great  ability 
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and  extensive  knowledge,  with  a  style  of  remarkable  ease  and 
liveliness ;  but  they  also  give  evidence  of  a  violent  and  vindictive 
temper.  His  attachments,  however,  appear  to  have  been  as 
earnest  and  sincere  as  his  enmities,  and  a  deep  respect  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Queen  is  everywhere  apparent.  While  successive 
historians  describe  Elizabeth  as  supporting  the  incapacity  of  her 
favourite  against  the  indignation  of  the  world,  we  find  her,  in 
these  authentic  documents,  severe,  watchful,  and  demanding  ac- 
count for  every  appearance  of  misconduct :  uninfluenced  by  his 
opinions,  and,  at  last,  insisting  on  his  recal,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  and  efforts  of  her  whole  cabinet  to  counteract  it.  This 
correspondence  exhibits,  indeed,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Elizabeth^s  decisions,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  eveiT  act  of  government ;  while,  like  the  letters  of  her  states- 
men, published  some  years  since,  they  prove  the  deference  which 
her  ministers  paid  to  her  judgment  and  foresight.  In  some  in- 
stances, when  their  united  representations  had  induced  her  to 
relinquish  her  first  determination,  Burleigh  and  Walsingham 
confess  to  each  other  that  her  views  ultimately  appear  to  have 
been  the  right  ones;  and  when  they  brought  her  information, 
they  often  found  her  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  than  themselves. 

The  cloud  which  was  to  obscure  much  of  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  this  reign,  and  which  has  left  its  shadow  for  ever  on  the 
fame  of  Elizabeth,  hung  over  her  horizon  from  the  beginning, 
and  threatened  the  first  hours  of  her  accession  with  storms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  interminable  dispute,  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  Mary :  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties with  which  she  was  surrounded  were  such  as  perhaps  no 
prudence  or  good  conduct  on  her  own  part  could  have  overcome  ; 
out  Elizabeth  had  not  the  remotest  share  in  these  ;  neither  could 
she  have  assisted  her,  except  with  good  advice,  which  she  un- 
doubtedly offered.  By  affording  her  an  asylum  in  Enriand,  though 
under  restraint,  she  did  the  best  which  the  condition  of  that 
unhappv  princess  would  admit  of,  on  whom  such  a  load  of  infamy 
had  fallen  through  her  own  indiscretion  and  the  rancour  of  her 
enemies,  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Elizabeth  either  to  remove 
or  overlook.  The  parents  of  Darnley  were  clamouring  for  venge- 
ance on  the  supposed  murderess  of  their  son ;  the  ruling  party 
in  Scotland  were  resolved  against  her  return.  Having  once  set 
foot  in  England,  her  detention  there,  however  in  the  result  inju- 
rious to  both  sovereigns,  and  fatal  to  one,  was  inevitable.  This 
fertile  source  of  secret  conspiracies  and  open  revolt,  Elizabeth 
endured  with  fortitude  and  forbearance,  though  posterity  has  allowed 
her  little  credit  for  so  doing.     Less  careful  of  her  own  life  than 
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h'T  rouncillors  were  for  ber.  (to  whom,  indeed,  the  ■■  1 1  niiiii 
(jf  Man-  woul'I  have  been  certain  destruction,)  she  keenhr  Mt  that 
the-  luin'-ri'^  uT  the  captive  princes  would  throw  lasting  r^macli 
on  htrr  'fWTi  dnintoion ;  and  there  is  no  resson  for  Boppoaiiig.  that 
)i':r  homir  of  pniceedin);  to  the  eztremiries,  which  the  geneial 
vniri;  uf  the  nation  called  for.  was  not  as  sincere  as  it  mM  jmt 
an<l  natural.  I)ut  either  her  scruples  w«e  oTCr-^trwoed,  or  hv 
n.->'>lution  was  at  fault :  for  once,  her  mind  wis  dirtraeled  \^ 
conHictinz  claims ;  Hhe  left  to  circamstances  what  shonld  have  bees 
dc-ci<l'.''l  by  jirinciple.  Miss  Strickland  has  partiaUjr  wprmdnd 
thf:  truth  in  attributing  the  grief  of  Elizabeth,  when  she  fotmd  tbe 
w.-nt'.'iK^'.' a^uin^t  Man'  had  £%n  executed,  to  remorse,  rather  flnn 
h\'|)ixrriNV :  thi;  favourite  imputation  of  fither  historians.  CamdeB, 
who  jirobably  ^intr'-rclv  desired  to  give  due  honour  to  a  florereigii 
wlios<:  m<-m<in-  was  still  fre^h  in  the  gmtefiil  memory  of  the  na- 
tion, waA  obligcrl  to  speak  with  tenderness  of  the  mother  of  the 
rfri^tniiig  kin*^.  lie  also  appears  to  have  adopted  the  sentiments 
(if  tliat  sajiieiit  monarch  on  the  royal  science  of  dissimulation ; 
iid  has  coiitribiitod  much  to  Elizabeth's  cliaracter  for  p 


that  <|uality,  by  gratuitously  praising  her  policy,  when  she  merely 
gave  way  to  oxcittfl  fi-eliiigs  and  contradictory  emotions.  It  b 
rjtiit'-  ccilain  that  iturk-igh,  Walsingham,  Hatton,  and  the  other 
councillors  who  ha<I  for  years  devoted  their  great  abilities  and 
intluiHici;  to  accnnipliDhing  Mar}-'s  destruction,  had  not  the  least 
rloubt  of  the  n.-ality  of  the  cjuecn  s  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  final 
sucot-ss  of  their  d'rsign. 

Ilaitptly  for  Klizalieth  and  her  ministers,  this  most  wuoflil 
pi-riixl  of  hor  life  wn-i  followed  by  one  of  spirit-stirring  trial  and 
tmstaiiicd  triumph.  No  longt'r  harassed  by  dark  conspiracies 
and  domestic  trt^achery,  she  was  called  on  to  defend  her  realm 
against  a  formiikble  but  open  foe  ;  wliile  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  calJL-il  into  action  ever}'  noble  quality  of  the  nation  and 
thcfir  ruler.  Ditlip  of  .Spain  had  completed  his  vast  preparations 
for  t)io  invasion  of  England,  and  trusting  to  his  overwhelming 
forces,  he  sent  insulting  proposals  of  submission  to  Elizabeth, 
whicli  she,  with  classic  scorn,  referred  for  fulfilment  to  the  (xreek 
calends.  An  atrocious  libel  was  at  this  time  disseminated  with  a 
view  to  excite  the  people,  and  more  especially  the  Romanists, 
against  the  queen  ;  but  it  had  a  precisely  contrary  effect.  Even 
tiie  )Kirty  for  whose  prejudices  it  was  intended,  rejected  it  with 
Hhame  and  indignation,  and  the  author,  supposed  to  be  Cardinal 
Allen',   endeavoured   to   suppress   it.      One   English  historian, 
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Dr.  Lingard,  has  nevertheless  ventured  to  recal  this  disgraceful 
publication,  and  by  recording  its  filthy  calumnies  as  matter  of 
history,  has  taken  upon  himself  all  the  credit  due  to  their  original 
inventor. 

The  loyalty  and  patriotism  shown  at  this  crisis  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  generous  confidence  with  which  Elizabeth  re- 
paid them,  is  equally  honourable  to  both,  and  in  itself  disproves 
the  allegations  of  cruelty  and  injustice  towards  the  former,  so 
often  brought  against  her.  Some  of  her  advisers  would  have 
treated  them  as  adherents  of  the  enemy ;  but  she  preferred  to 
employ  their  free  services  in  his  defeat,  and  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  her  fleet  to  one  of  that  faith.  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham. 

The  latter  years  of  Elizabeth^s  life  were  disturbed  by  the  in- 
curable distractions  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  misconduct  of  her 
over-indulged  protdgd,  Essex.  This  unhappy  nobleman  had  been 
recommended  by  his  dying  father,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  to  the 
protection  of  the  queen,  whose  kinsman  he  was  on  his  mother^s 
side ;  and  surely,  it  is  a  shameful  sign  of  the  strange  perversity  of 
human  judgment,  that  the  parental  affection  lavished  by  the  aged 
monarch  on  her  young  relative,  should  be  usually  attnbuted  to  a 
less  excusable  weakness.  His  character,  both  m  its  faults  and 
merits,  was  marked  by  those  lively  qualities  which  the  old  always 
admire  in  youth.  His  conduct  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  spoiled 
child;  he  became  ungrateful,  insolent,  reckless.  A  saying  pre- 
served by  Bacon  in  his  apophthegms,  briefly  describes  the  position 
in  which  these  accomplishments  soon  placed  him  at  court : — ''  I 
know  but  one  friend  and  one  enemy  my  lord  hath,  and  that  one 
friend  is  the  queen,  and  that  one  enemy  himself.^ 

At  last  he  broke  out  into  avowed  rebellion — ^the  insanity  of  the 
attempt  might  have  been  urged  as  a  plea  for  mercy ;  but  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  the  lives  of  her  subjects  endan- 
gered, and  Elizabeth  with  reluctance  assented  to  his  execution  as 
a  convicted  traitor.  It  was  a  cruel  stroke,  a  bitter  expedient ; 
yet  who  will  not  affirm  that  sympathy  is  not  more  due  to  the 
injured,  grief-stricken  sovereign,  than  to  the  perverse  and  head- 
strong rebel  t  The  last  link  to  which  her  aflections  clung  on  earth, 
thus  rudely  severed,  Elizabeth  was  left  desolate  in  her  declining 
years,  yet  still  unshaken  in  fortitude.  The  friends  of  her  youth, 
the  faithful  servants  of  her  lengthened  career,  had  yielded  one  by 
one  to  that  stem  power,  whose  hand  alone  was  able  to  dissolve 
their  old  and  well-proved  attachments.  Of  these  the  most  deeply 
regretted,  the  most  irreparable  loss,  was  Burleigh,  who  died  about 
two  years  before  the  fall  of  Essex.  Gould  personal  kindness, 
unalterable  confidence,  and  even  occasional  submission  of  her  own 
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will  and  opinion,  have  justified  suspicions  injurious  to  Elizabeth, 
with  regard  to  their  object,  she  must  undoubtedly  have  incurred 
them  by  her  behaviour  to  that  great  statesman.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  enjoyed  all  those  marks  of  favour  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  rivaJ  could  boast  of.  When,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, he  was  disabled  by  gout,  she  would  visit  and  consult  him 
m  his  chamber.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion,  she  said  to  his  attendant,  who  warned  her  that 
the  door  was  low :  "  I  will  stoop  for  your  master,  though  not  for 
the  king  of  Spain.**^  She  never  permitted  him  to  remain  standing 
in  her  presence.  During  his  last  illness  her  solicitude  was 
extreme.  She  said  that  ''  her  comfort  had  been  in  her  people^s 
happiness,  and  their  happiness  in  his  discretion.^^  ^^  Neither  can 
we  nnd,^^  adds  the  narrator,  '^  in  ancient  records  such  wisdom  in 
a  prince  to  discern  a  servant^s  ability,  nor  such  integrity  to  reward 
and  honour  a  prince's  choice.'' 

She  watched  over  his  death-bed,  and  would  feed  him  with  her 
own  hands,  as  he  tells  his  son  with  fervent  gratitude,  in  a  few 
words  written  during  his  last  illness — ^the  letter  concludes  thus : 
— "Serve  God  by  serving  the  queen,  for  all  other  service  is 
indeed  bondage  to  the  devil." 

O  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world : 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 

The  closing  scene  of  this  great  queen's  life  may  appear  dreary, 
and  even  appalling  to  human  weakness,  because  all  who  had  pos- 
sessed her  mtimate  love  and  confidence  were  gone  before. 

These  trying  hours  of  mortal  aneuish  have  been  made,  like 
every  other  circumstance  of  Elizabeth's  existence,  the  subject  of 
idle  and  unfeeling  misrepresentation  and  calumny'.  The  narrative 
of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
present,  is  the  most  clear  and  authentic.  He  relates,  that  the 
Sunday  preceding  her  death,  she  had  intended  to  attend  divine 
service  m  the  chapel  as  usual,  but  finding  herself  too  weak, 
ordered  cushions  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  her  privy-chamber, 
near  the  door,  where  she  heard  the  service.  Growing  rapidly 
worse,  she  remained  on  the  cushions,  and  refused  to  be  moved  for 
four  days,  when  Lord  Howard,  the  last  of  her  old  kinsmen  yet 
living,  having  been  sent  for,  persuaded  her  to  allow  herself  to  be 
placed  in  bed.  She  then  made  signs  for  her  council  to  be  called^ 
and  signified  to  them  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should  succeed 

'  The  story  of  Lord  Essex's  ring,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  late  historians, 
was  not  heard  of  within  a  century  of  Blixabeth's  death. 
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her ;  and  about  six  at  night  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  her  chaplains.     He  thus  proceeds  : 

"  The  bishop  kneeled  down  by  her,  and  examined  her  first  of  her 
faith  ;  and  she  so.  punctually  answered  all  his  several  questions,  by 
lifting  up  her  eyes,  and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a  comfort  to  all 
beholders.  Then  the  good  man  told  her  plainly  what  she  was,  and 
what  she  was  to  come  to,  and  though  she  had  been  long  a  great  queen 
here  upon  earth,  yet  shortly  she  was  to  yield  an  account  of  her  steward- 
ship to  the  great  King  of  kings.  After  this  he  began  to  pray,  and  all 
that  were  by  did  answer  him.  He  continued  with  earnest  cries  to  God 
for  her  soul's  health,  which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of  spirit  that 
the  queen  to  all  our  sight  much  rejoiced  thereat,  and  gave  testimony  to 
us  all  of  her  Christian  and  comfortable  end.  By  this  time  it  grew  late, 
and  every  one  departed,  all  but  the  women  who  attended  her.'  '  This,' 
says  Carey,  '  that  I  heard  with  my  ears,  and  did  see  with  mine  eyes,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  set  down  and  to  affirm  it  for  a  truth  upon  the 
faith  of  a  Christian ;  because  I  know  there  have  been  many  false  lies 
reported  of  the  end  and  death  of  that  good  lady." 

Miss  Strickland^s  '^  Life^  is,  with  many  works  of  the  same 
class,  a  lively  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  inventions  may 
be  woven  into  the  grave  web  of  historic  truth.  Like  a  broken 
mirror,  this  writer  presents  the  same  facts  in  confused  and 
multiplied  shapes,  but  always  more  or  less  imperfect  and  distorted. 
Where  the  subjects  touch  on  the  tenderest  points  of,ifemale  repu- 
tation, her  hints  and  deductions  might  seem  calculated  to  found  a 
new  '^  School  for  Scandal.*^  While  her  own  minute  investigations 
amply  display  the  groundlessness  of  every  suspicion  which  has 
assailed  the  maiden  fame  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  courtship  of  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  when  she  was  scarcely  fifteen,  to  the  favouritism 
of  Essex,  half  a  century  later ;  she  never  fails  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  an  insinuation  of  doubt ;  we  are  sure  to  be  reminded 
that  there  must  always  be  a  possibility  of  guilt,  though  no  ap- 
pearance of  it  can  be  detected.  At  this  rate  what  reputation  can 
be  secure !  The  profound  and  intricate  affairs,  on  the  conduct  of 
which  the  fate  of^  Europe  depended,  are  discussed  in  the  same 
frivolous  tone  of  tea-table  scandal.  The  lively  but  apparently 
malicious  and  not  over  trust-worthy  details  with  which  the  des- 
patches of  successive  French  envoys  amused  the  court  of  Paris, 
or  soothed  its  mortifications,  are  the  fertile  sources,  whence  our 
authoress  has  derived  most  of  her  ideas  on  such  subjects.  But 
sometimes  she  discovers  absurdities,  hardly  (we  should  suppose) 
contemplated  by  the  original  narrators.  For  instance,  when  Sir 
James  Melville,  Mary's  ambassador,  says  that  the  queen  received 
him  on  his  public  introduction,  to  announce  the  birth  of  an  heir  to 
Scotland,  with  a  merry  voU^  (volto,  countenance,)  it  is  added, 
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^^  which  certainly  must  mean  that  she  cut  a  caper  at  the  sight  of 
him.**'  We  are  informed,  but  on  what  authority  does  not  appear, 
that  Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  cherishing  a  gold  froa  m  her 
bosom,  out  of  compliment  to  her  suitor  the  Duke  d'Alen9on.  Is 
this  the  origin  of  our  vernacular  epithet  of  Johnny  Grapaud  I  or 
was  it  then  in  use  as  a  polite  designation  for  Frenchmen  i  or  was 
it  really  the  badge  of  d'Alen9on  I  Miss  Strickland  should  throw 
some  light  on  this  point. 

But  while  Elizabeth  is  scarce  permitted  to  bestow  a  smile,  or 
wear  a  ribbon  with  impunity,  a  large  indulgence  is  afforded  to  any 
of  her  ladies  and  kinswomen,  who  by  clandestine  marriage,  or  more 
inexcusable  delinquencies,  impaired  their  own  fame,  and  incurred 
her  displeasure  ;  the  latter  being  uniformly  attributed  to  cruelty, 
malignity,  jealousy,  &c.  on  the  queen's  part. 

Cruelty  indeed  is,  throughout,  the  favourite  vice  alleged  against 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  her  most  trustworthy 
contemporaries,  who  are  constantly  blaming  her  for  excess  of  the 
opposite  quality.  Burleigh,  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  "  The  queen'^s 
majesty  hath  always  been  a  merciful  body,  and  by  mercy  she  hath 
taken  more  harm  than  justice.*"  "  I  fear,*'  said  Randolph,  wri- 
ting to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  queen's  desire  to  spare  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  "  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  words  in  his  sermon 
before  her  majesty,  grow  true,  alleged  out  of  Augustine,  '  that 
there  was  misericordia  puniens^  and  crudelitas  parcens  *.' "  But 
no  malefactor  can  meet  with  the  due  penalty  of  his  offence,  with- 
out our  being  told  that  Elizabeth  "  wreaked  her  vengeance  on 
him  ;"  or  if  by  the  exercise  of  her  prerogative  she  interferes  to 
save  him,  it  is  with  "  the  feline  malice  of  tantalizing  her  victim 
with  visions  of  life  and  liberty."  The  case  alluded  to  above,  of 
Norfolk,  affords  ample  exercise  of  this  faculty  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. His  ''romantic  passion"  for  Mary,  whom  he  had  never* 
seen,  and  whom  he  spoke  of  with  contempt,  his  accomplishments, 
and  amiability,  and  distinguished  rank,  are  dwelt  upon,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief  cause  of  Elizabeth's  "  malignity,"  and  his 
untimely  end*.  That  he  was  confessedly  in  league  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  the  accomplice,  or,  at  best,  the  infatuated 
dupe,  in  conspiracies  to  betray  and  destroy  the  sovereign  whose 
favour  he  enjoyed,  to  overturn  the  religion  he  professed ;  all  this 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Neither  does  the  fact  avail,  that  she 
had  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and,  after  his  conviction,  that  she 
could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  his  death,  till  a  letter  from 
Mary  to  the  king  of  Spain  was  shown  her,  in  which  this  clemency 
was  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  her  government.    In  like 

*  See  Steph.  Annals,  vol.  ii.  b.  1.  c.  9. 

^  See  the  absurd  slander  borrowed  from  La  Mothe  F6n61on,  vol.  L  p.  318. 
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manner,  the  misfortunes  of  Norfolk^s  no  less  weak  and  misguided 
son,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  are  ascribed,  not  to  his  offences,  but  to 
her  pitiless  hatred.  The  example  of  his  younger  son,  Charles 
Howard,  and  the  famous  "  Belted  Will^  of  Naworth,  to  whom 
the  wardenship  of  the  north  was  entrusted  by  Elizabeth,  still 
more  of  his  kinsman,  the  Lord  Admiral,  should  convince  her 
malii^ers,  that  neither  race  nor  religious  profession  could  prevent 
loyalty  and  integrity  from  enjoying  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
this  queen.  Miss  Strickland  would  fain  convict  Elizabeth  of 
blood-thirstiness. 

The  use  of  torture,  which  had  been  frightfully  abused  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  was,  till  a  very  recent  period,  universally 
employed  on  the  continent,  had  been  revived  in  this  reign  at  the 
trials  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  and  other  papist  conspirators,  about 
the  vear  1584.  This  affords  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  missed 
for  inveighing  a^nst  Elizabeth,  and  we  find  it  asserted,  without 
a  shadow  of  evidence,  that,  ^'  unfortunately,  she  was  an  advocate 
for  the  use  of  torture.^**  Camden,  on  the  contrary,  records,  that 
when  she  heard  of  the  rigour  which  had  been  used  towards 
Campian,  and  his  fellow-plotters  against  her  life,  she  was  very  angry 
with  the^  magistracy,  and,  notwithstanding  their  excuses,  forbade 
the  future  use  of  uie  rack  and  such-like  punishments ;  and  com- 
manded ^^  seventy  of  the  seminary  priests,  some  of  whom  were 
condemned,  and  all  of  them  under  prosecution,  to  be  set  at  Uberty 
and  banished.'*'  She  was,  in  fact,  the  first  sovereign  who  abolished 
this  barbarous  custom.  Alluding  to  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland  it 
is  asserted,  ^^  the  barbaritv  with  which  she  caused  that  unhappy 
country  to  be  devastated,  is  unprecedented,  excepting  in  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Caribs  by  tne  Spaniards '  ;^  and  this,  appa- 
rently, on  no  other  foundation,  than  Elizabeth^s  indignant  exclar 
jmation  on  being  informed  of  the  severities  exercised  there  by  her 
lord-deputy,  Mountjoy,  whom  she  immediately  recalled,  '^that 
she  found  she  had  sent  wolves,  not  shepherds,  te  govern  Ireland, 
for  they  had  left  nothing  but  adshes  and  carcasses  lor  her  to  reign 
over.^  Elizabeth,  indeed,  had  extended  all  the  efforts  of  a  careful 
ruler  to  that  unhappy  country.  From  the  first  she  had  entrusted 
its  government  to  the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  her  nobles 
and  statesmen ;  she  had  endeavoured  to  secure  to  the  people  the 
benefits  of  a  reformed  church ;  she  had  founded  and  built  their  uni- 
versity on  the  liberal  principles  of  English  education.  If  she  failed 
in  bestowing  peace  and  prosperity  on  a  soil  consecrated  to  discord, 
who  will  presume  to  lay  the  blame  on  her  personally,  till  some 
English  legislator  has  at  last  succeeded  in  achieving  what  has 
hitherto  b^ed  human  resource !  Cowardice,  moral  and  physical, 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  601. 
VOL.  II. — NO.  IV.— DEC.  1844.  A  a 
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is  not  omitted  in  the  category  of  Elizabeth^s  sins.    One  proof  of 
the  first  kind,  coupled  with  want  of  filial  piety,  is,  that  on  her 
accession  she  did  not  more  pubhcly  vindicate  her  mother^s  fame, 
at  the  expense  of  raking  up  the  evidences  of  the  injustice  and 
wickedness  of  her  other  parent,  whom  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence'. 
Immediately  after  a  striking  instance  of  her  intrepidity,  magna- 
nimity, and  kind  consideration  for  others,  on  an  occasion  when 
her  IeTc  was  endangered,  we  are  coollv  told  that  "  more  has  been 
said  than  can  be  demonstrated  '^  of  the  queen^s  courage,  because 
she  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  have  an  aching  tooth  pulled 
out ' !    Even  her  learning  does  not  escape  without  a  sneer ;  her 
oration  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  gratuitously  assigned 
to  Cecil;  and  her  high-spirited,  prompt,  and  judicious  replv  to  the 
unexpected  insolence  of  the  Polish  ambassador's  oration,  is  ded^ 
natea  ^^a  sample  of  her  fluent  powers  of  scolding  extemporaneoucuy 
in  Latin.*^     In  the  face  of  Carey's  narrative,  above  quoted.  Miss 
Strictland  thinks  proper  to  declare,  that  ^'more,  alas !  of  super- 
stition than  devotion  attended  the  last  days  of  this  mighty 
victress;'"  a  most  injurious  assertion,  which  she  attempts  to 
support  solely  from  some  MS.,  said  to  be  written  by  one  of  the 
queen's   attendants.    Lady  Southwell,    containing  a  gossiping 
account  of  her  last  illness,  at  variance,  especiallv  in  the  dates, 
with  more  authentic  reports.     This  lady  says,  that  a  queen  of 
hearts  with  a  nail  through  the  forehead  was  discovered  &stened 
to  the  queen's  chair,  and  this,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the 
times,  was  supposed  by  her  attendants  to  have  been  placed  there 
for  her  destruction.     She  also  relates  that  while  Elizabeth  lay  in 
her  last  sleep,  Lady  Guildford  having  left  the  chamber,  imagined 
she  saw  the  form  of  her  dying  mistress  in  another  apartment,  an 
illusion  by  no  means  uncommon  to  persons  in  a  highly  excite! 
state,  and  worn  by  long  watching '•     Now,  both  these  circum- 
stances may  appear  equally  contemptible  to  our  enlightened  judg- 
ments ;  but  how  they  can  be  called  ^'  traits  of  weakness  exhibited 
by  Elizabeth,"  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand.     She  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  a  witchcraft  meant  for  her  injury,  and  she 
cannot  reasonably  be  made  answerable  for  the  appearance  of  her 
own  fetch  or  ghost.     It  is  not  even  pretended  that  she  was  ever 
made  aware  of  either  occurrence. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Elizabeth's  daily  habits  after 
she  came  to  the  throne,  as  given  by  Miss  Strickland  from  the 
report  of  a  contemporary,  Bohun. 

"  Before  day,  every  morning,  she  transacted  business  with  her  secre- 
'  Vol.  i.  p.  176.  •  P.  470.  •  VoL  ii.  p.  S92. 
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taries  of  state  and  masters  of  requests.  She  caused  the  orders  In 
council,  proclamations,  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  public  affairs, 
to  be  read,  and  gave  such  orders  as  she  thought  fit  on  each,  which 
were  set  down  in  short  notes,  either  by  herself  or  her  secretaries.  If 
she  met  with  anything  perplexing,  she  sent  for  her  most  sagacious 
councillors,  and  debated  the  matter  with  them,  carefully  weighing  the 
arguments  on  each  side,  till  she  was  able  to  come  to  a  correct  decision. 
When  wearied  with  her  morning  work,  she  would  take  a  walk  in  her 
garden,  if  the  sun  shone ;  but  if  the  weather  were  wet  or  windy,  she 
paced  her  long  galleries,  in  company  with  some  of  the  most  learned 
gentlemen  of  her  court,  with  whom  she  was  wont  to  discuss  intellectual 
topics.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which  she  did  not  devote  some 
portion  of  her  time  to  reading  history,  or  some  other  important  study. 
She  would  commonly  have  some  learned  man  with  her,  whose  labour 
and  talents  she  would  well  reward. 

"  She  ate  very  little,  and  in  her  declining  life  became  still  more 
abstemious.  She  strictly  observed  all  the  fast-days,  and  then  allowed 
no  meat  to  be  served  up.  When  she  dined  in  public,  she  ordered  her 
table  to  be  served  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  the  side  tables 
to  be  adorned  with  costly  plate,  taking  pride  in  displaying  her  treasures, 
especially  when  she  entertained  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Her  nobles 
then  waited  upon  her  very  reverentially. 

"  At  supper  she  would  relax  herself  with  her  friends  and  attendants, 
and  endeavour  to  draw  them  into  merry  and  pleasant  discourse.  Some- 
times she  recreated  herself  with  a  game  of  chess,  dancing  or  singing. 
When  she  retired  to  her  bed-chamber,  she  was  attended  by  the  married 
ladies  of  her  household.  Some  lady  of  good  quality,  who  enjoyed  her 
confidence,  always  lying  in  the  same  chamber,  and  besides  her  guards, 
who  were  constantly  on  duty,  there  was  always  a  gentleman  of  good 
quality,  and  some  others  up  in  the  next  chamber,  who  were  to  wake 
her  in  case  anything  extraordinary  happened.  In  her  progresses  she 
was  always  most  easy  of  approach ;  private  persons  and  magistrates, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  joyfully  and  without  any  fear  to  wait 
upon  her,  and  to  see  her.  Her  ears  were  then  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  afflicted,  and  of  those  who  had  been  in  any  way  injured.  She 
would  not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her  people  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
places  where  she  resided,  but  the  greatest  and  the  least  appeared  equal 
in  her  sight.  She  took  with  her  own  hand,  and  read  with  the  greatest 
goodness,  the  petitions  of  the  meanest  rustics,  and  disdained  not  to 
speak  kindly  to  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  she  would  take  a  par- 
ticular care  of  their  affairs."  (Vol.  II.  pp.  122—126.) 

Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  the  great  lord  chancellor,  whose 
Buperior  genius  had  early  attracted  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  has 
left  many  striking  records  of  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  the 
adnuration  of  sudi  a  man  cannot  be  thought  a  light  proof  of 
both.  Speaking  of  ^'  such  particulars  as  have  occasioned  soma 
malicious  tongues  to  abuse  her,^  he  says, 
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"  As  to  her  religion,  she  was  pious,  moderate,  and  constant,  and  an 
enemy  to  novelty.  She  was  seldom  absent  from  divine  service  and 
other  duties  of  religion,  either  in  her  chapel  or  closet.  She  was  very 
conversant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially 
St.  Augustine.  When  she  mentioned  the  name  of  God,  though  in 
ordinary  discourse,  she  generally  added  the  title  of  Creator,  and  com- 
posed her  eyes  and  countenance  to  an  expression  of  humility  and 
reverence,  which  I  myself  have  often  observed."  "  As  to  what  was 
reported,  that  she  was  altogether  so  unmindful  of  mortality,  as  not  to 
bear  the  mention  of  death  or  old  age,  it  is  absolutely  false ;  for  several 
years  before  her  death,  she  would  often  facetiously  call  herself 'the  old 
woman,'  and  discourse  about  what  epitaph  she  should  like,  adding,  that 
she  was  no  lover  of  pompous  titles,  but  only  desired  that  her  name 
might  be  recorded  in  a  line  or  two,  which  should  briefly  express  her 
name,  her  virginity,  the  years  of  her  reign,  the  reformation  of  religion 
under  it,  and  her  preservation  of  peace.  To  speak  the  truth,"  he 
concludes,  "  the  only  proper  encomiast  of  this  princess  is  time,  which, 
during  the  ages  it  has  run,  never  produced  her  like  for  the  government 
of  a  kingdom." 

These  testimonies  to  Elizabeth'^s  character,  from  the  best- 
informed  and  highest  sources,  like  the  eulogies  of  archbishop 
Abbott,  of  bishop  Hall,  of  Fuller,  of  Camden,  and  many  more, 
are  free  from  the  suspicion  which  must,  in  all  cases,  attach  to 
the  incense  offered  at  the  shrine  of  living  greatness.  The  dead 
have  no  flatterers — the  very  dynasty  of  the  Tudors  had  passed 
away,  and  a  stranger  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England,  who  could 
only  from  necessity  have  tolerated  the  adoration  paid  to  the 
memory  of  his  more  glorious  predecessor,  the  stem  arbitress  of 
his  race.  No  motive,  then,  but  a  sense  of  sacred  justice,  could 
have  prompted  the  tongues  and  pens  of  statesmen,  poets,  and 
divines,  to  concur,  as  they  have  done,  in  celebrating  her  praise. 
Yet  not  one,  perhaps,  has  fully  entered  into  the  depths  of  sub- 
limity of  a  position,  of  which  the  world  can  scarce  aSord  a  similar 
example.  Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  triumph,  they  forgot 
the  strife.  Parentless,  husbandless,  childless,  the  last  of  her  race, 
this  great  and  much  misrepresented  woman,  unsupported  by  the 
common  ties  of  humanity,  had  borne  the  mighty  burden  of  her 
destiny.  Sustained  alone  by  her  own  virtues  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  Ood,  she  had  gloriously  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  her 
sex,  the  malice  of  powerful  foes,  the  difficulties  of  a  doubtful  title, 
of  an  impoverished  state,  and  of  opposing  factions.  She  raised 
her  country  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  unparalleled  before  or  since, 
and  to  greatness  from  which  its  present  pre-eminence  among 
nations  proceeds.  Her  lon^  pilgrimage  on  earth  had  been  passec^ 
not  in  luxurious  ease,  but  m  anxious  cares  and  watchfulness  over 
the  people  committed  to  her  charge.     In  all  her  deeds  she  forgot 
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not  to  Whom  she  must  render  up  account,  and  her  last  dying 
gestures  expressed  her  faith  in  His  mercy. 

With  the  exception  of  France,  there  is  no  considerable  country 
of  Europe  which  does  not  boast  of  its  distinguished  female  sove- 
reign, to  whose  reign  they  are  accustomed  to  refer  as  the  most 
glorious  epoch  in  their  annals.  Such  was  the  northern  Margaret, 
who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  under  her  fortunate 
sceptre.  Such,  the  all-excellent  Isabella  of  Castile,  who,  with 
her  husband  Ferdinand,  drove  the  Moors  out  of  Spain,  and  by 
her  patronage  of  Columbus  annexed  the  new  world  to  her  suc- 
cessor's dominions.  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who,  from  the 
lowest  depths  of  distress,  achieved  empire  through  heroic  forti- 
tude; and  lastly,  the  great,  but  not  virtuous,  Catherine  the 
second,  of  Russia.  This  empress  most  nearly  resembles  Elizabeth 
in  the  vastness  of  her  policy,  and  its  mighty  and  enduring  results; 
yet  she  is  unworthy  of  bein?  compared  with  her;  for  though 
Catherine  may  claim,  in  all  things,  equality  with  the  most  cete- 
brated  of  heroes  and  rulers,  she  degraded  herself  to  a  level  with 
the  lowest  of  her  own  sex.  But  our  Elizabeth  had  no  vices ;  her 
defects  were  those  incidental  to  genius,  of  which  she  possessed  as 
large  a  share  as  ever  shone  beneath  the  regal  diadem.  Her  fault 
was  irritability,  with  impatience  of  contradiction  ;  her  weakness, 
love  of  approbation,  ^  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,'  carried 
to  excess.  This  desire  of  praise  sometimes  led  her  to  look  more 
to  the  opinions  of  men,  than  her  own  unbiassed  and  conscientious 
judgment;  sometimes,  exposed  her  to  ridicule,  by  seeking  the 
admiration  of  persons  she  despised,  towards  trifles  that  were  not 
worthv  of  her  attention.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  her  character, 
though  well-fitted  for  the  times  in  which  she  ruled,  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  our  own,  when  freedom  is  better  understood.  But 
the  same  sagacity  and  mental  vigor,  which  adapted  itself  so 
admirably  to  existing  circumstances,  would  not  probably  have 
failed  in  conducting  a  more  regulated  state  of  affairs.  It  is  true 
that  the  principles  of  representative  government  were  little  un- 
derstood m  that  age,  and  the  lawless  despotism  of  the  preceding 
Tudors  had  almost  trodden  out  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  liberty. 
But  it  revived  with  the  restoration  of  the  law's  supremacy,  under 
the  sway  of  Elizabelii.  The  poorest  man,  then,  was  sure  of 
receiving  justice,  though  he  had  to  plead  his  cause  against  the 
crown.  Her  temper  might  have  been  impetuous,  even  arbitrary ; 
but  her  principles  were  always  just ;  her  judgment  cool  and 
sound.  Without  ambition,  she  abhorred  war  and  conquest ;  yet 
never  was  martial  ardour  more  conspicuous  in  defence  of  our 
native  soil.  Her  reign  strikingly  shows  how  much  more  the 
power,  as  the  prosperity  of  a  state,  is  promoted  by  the  arts  of 
peace,  than  the  hollow  triompha  of  the  sword.    Though  anin- 
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structed  in  modem  habits  of  superficial  restraint,  she  well  under- 
stood the  nobler  science  of  moral  self-government ;  and  having 
instructed  the  people  in  their  rights,  by  always  respecting  them 
in  her  own  person,  she  knew  both  how  to  restrain  their  encroach- 
ments, and  to  yield  to  their  reasonable  demands. 

The  growth  of  the  democratic  principle  will  always  keep  pace 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  social  improvement ;  and  from 
this  reign  we  may  watch  the  rise  of  that  formidable  power,  which, 
under  tne  feebler  rule  of  her  successors,  attained  an  eminence 
fatal  to  the  monarchy.  The  notable  speech  of  the  puritanical 
Wentworth  in  the  commons,  (inveighmg,  among  other  topics, 
against  the  mercy  persisted  in  towaros  the  queen  of  Scots,)  for 
sedition  and  evil-speaking  of  dignities,  would  not  shame  the  loudest 
demagogues  of  our  own  days ;  but  the  house  was  not  ripe  for  such 
diatribes ;  their  member  was  too  much  in  advance  of  his  times ; 
they  heard  him  long  with  dismay ;  but  before  he  had  come  to  a 
conclusion,  he  was  unanimously  silenced,  and  it  was  agreed  he 
should  be  sequestered,  and  sent  to  the  tower ;  whence  the  queen 
soon  after  liberated  him,  though  the  chief  violence  of  his  invectives 
had  been  directed  against  her  authority.  Dearly  as  the  people  of 
England  love  liberty  of  speech  and  legislation,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  soon  get  tired  of  their  own  supremacy,  when  it  is  once 
acknowledged.  Their  parliament  had  scarcely  established  itself 
on  the  ruins  of  the  throne,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  hierarchy, 
before  it  was  extinguished  bv  the  hand  of  its  own  servant,  the 
most  unlimited  of  despots,  Cromwell.  The  Uouse  of  Commons 
has  again,  by  a  more  deliberate  process,  assumed  to  itself  the 
supreme  ruling  power  of  these  realms,  and  already  a  decided 
feeling  appears  to  be  gradually  gaining  ground,  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  discover  a  more  agreeable  form  of  despotism. 

But  this  is  ground  which  must  not  be  lightly  touched  on. 
Under  the  smooth,  self-flattering  mask  of  polished  society  there 
lurks  a  sense  of  growing  insecurity,  a  fear  of  uncertain  danger, 
which  all  confess,  though  none  agree  how  it  may  be  averted,  or 
from  what  quarter  the  dreaded  storm  will  at  last  break  forth. 
The  splendour  of  the  gilded  surface  serves  but  to  make  more 
frightful  the  misery  and  corruption  beneath.  All  feel  that  the 
hour  may  be  approaching,  when  a  crisis  more  formidable  than 
those  of  which  our  pages  have  treated,  shall  require  the  ener- 
gies, the  self-reliance,  and  above  all,  the  exalted  self-devotion  of 
an  Elizabeth,  to  control  and  direct  the  course  of  its  events  to  a 
happy  termination.  Neither  have  we  need  to  despair;  if  the 
promise  of  youthful  firmness  and  domestic  virtues,  in  high  and 
hitherto  unmolested  station,  can  be  trusted,  then  may  England 
once  more,  under  Providence,  be  indebted  to  her  Queen  for  a 
renovated  and  happier  existence. 
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Art.  V. — Sermons  preached  be/ore  the  Unwernty  of  Oxford.  By 
Hekry  Edward  Manning,  M. A. ^  Archdeacon  of  ChiehesteTy 
and  late  FeUoto  of  Merton  College.  Oxford :  J.  H.  Parker. 
London :  Bivingtons. 

At  the  present  day,  the  office  of  a  preacher  before  the  UniversitY 
of  Oxford  has  become  one  of  unusual  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility. The  excitement  of  prevalent  controversies,  which  renders 
it  as  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  class  of  subjects  if  attention  is 
to  be  secured,  as  it  is  difficult  to  approach  such  subjects  without 
increasing  dissensions  already  too  painfully  felt,  must,  we  are  per- 
suaded, be  the  source  of  much  anxiety  to  almost  every  conscientious 
preacher,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  before  this  learned  and  in- 
telligent auditory.  The  importance  which  attaches  to  the  duty 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated ;  there  is  not  any  pulpit  in 
Europe  at  this  moment,  which  in  its  immediate  or  its  remote 
effects  exercises  so  potent  an  influence  on  the  condition  and  des- 
tinies of  Christ's  Church  on  earth  ;  and  the  solemn  and  impres- 
sive admonitions  which  the  author  of  the  discourses  now  before 
us  has  addressed  to  his  hearers,  in  reference  to  the  consequences 
of  single  actions  and  expressions,  deserve  the  especial  attention 
of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  fill  the  office  which  he  has  recently 
occupied. 

But  such  anxieties  as  we  have  above  alluded  to,  however  natu- 
rally arising  in  a  conscientious  heart,  are  perhaps,  after  all,  signs 
of  an  impenect  condition  of  the  spiritual  constitution.  Men  of  or- 
dinary religious  attainments  will  feel  oppressed  by  care  and  anxiety 
lest  the  cause  of  God  should  suffer  some  injury  through  their  own 
deficiencies ;  but  there  are  others  who  come  as  it  were  from  some 
higher  region,  and  take  their  course  in  a  calm  and  fearless  power, 
which  carries  them  onward  amidst  an  atmosphere,  where  all 
human  passions  and  all  transitory  things  are  silenced  and  sub- 
dued. The  secret  of  this  power  is  disclosed  in  the  following 
passage: — 

"  The  most  direct  and  effective  discipline  of  the  reason  is  a  holy 
life.  That  there  is  some  real  and  close  connection  between  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  spiritual  powers,  we  all  acknowledge.  Holy  Scripture 
expressly  declares  it ;  and  the  evidence  of  fact  plainly  confirms  the 
same.  The  illumination  possessed  by  those  who  live  purely,  and  the 
darkness  of  sensual  and  inflated  mindsy  alike  convinca  ui  that  there  it, 
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and  must  be,  some  law  by  wbich  the  intellectual  powers  of  those  that 
live  in  humility  and  prayer  are  elevated  above  their  natural  range.  .  • 
It  is  evident  that  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  those  who  live  either 
in  sin  or  spiritual  sloth,  are  mysteriously  limited  in  their  perceptions 
of  truth.  After  all  their  toil  and  labour  spent  upon  the  matter  of 
Divine  revelation,  they  appear  to  get  no  further  than  the  external  tra- 
dition of  language  and  definitions.  They  seem  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
court  of  Divine  knowledge ;  in  the  logical  and  controversial  region  ;  in 
the  restless  exercise  of  the  active  intellect ;  the  superficial  and  verbal 
exposition  of  the  mysteries  which  shroud  from  them  the  realities  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  Even  in  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  the 
acutest  critical  knowledge  of  the  text,  they  seem  to  have  little  or  no 
realization  of  the  sense.  The  characters  which  are  traced  upon  the 
veil,  they  read  with  a  perfect  skill ;  but  the  ideas  which  are  behind  it, 
they  seem  not  so  much  as  to  apprehend.  It  appears  as  if  the  faculties 
which  are  related  to  the  objects  of  contemplation  were  wanting ;  or,  if 
we  may  so  say,  as  if,  with  a  perfect  state  of  the  organs  of  sight,  the 
original  power  of  perception  were  limited. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  slowest  and  most  unapt  among  devout  and 
pure  minds,  although  they  be  wanting  in  the  logical  and  communicative 
powers,  show  by  their  moral  energies,  by  the  realities  of  patience,  reve* 
rence,  obedience,  love,  inflexibility,  wisdom  of  life,  such  an  inward 
realization  and  intuition  of  truth,  as  would  probably  be  beyond  the 
power  of  speech  fully  to  express.*' — pp.  167 — 170. 

And  the  inference  drawn  from  this  applies  especially  in  the 
case  before  us. 

"  Now,  what  is  thus  true  of  the  most  uncultivated  minds,  must  be 
equally  true  of  all.  That  which  is  able  to  make  them  wise,  despite  of 
every  intellectual  hindrance,  will  doubtless  work  with  a  greater  and 
more  searching  virtue,  for  the  illumination  of  those  that  are  gifted  both 
with  intellectual  powers  and  with  the  discipline  of  instruction.  If 
depth,  penetration,  discernment,  be  conferred  by  a  holy  life  upon  un- 
tutored minds,  how  much  more  upon  those  who,  with  equal  devotion, 
have  greater  intellectual  gifts ! " — p.  172. 

How  perfectly  true,  and  how  singularly  adapted  to  its  object, 
is  this !  That  very  cultivation  of  the  inteUect  which  possesses  so 
devouring  an  interest  for  those  who  are  thus  addressed,  is  enUsted 
in  the  service  of  religion.  It  is  at  once  elevated,  humbled,  chas- 
tened, and  stimulated ;  and  all  the  interests  connected  with  it, 
while  permitted  to  remain,  are  concentrated  and  directed  on  the 
business  of  salvation.  We  think  that  the  Sermons  before  us 
afford  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  powers  thus  created  and 
directed.  It  were  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  accomplishments  visible  m  almost  every  page  ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  admiration  at  we  singular 
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msdom  with  which  subjects  of  the  greatest  difficulty  have  been 
approached,  and  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  argument  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  this 
adaptation  which  appears  to  us  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  these 
discourses.  Every  sentence  is  calculated  to  have  its  effect ;  and 
it  is  this  which  confers  tenfold  value  on  the  combination  of  varied 
powers  which  adorns  these  pages. 

In  truth,  every  one,  we  suppose,  who  has  had  the  fortune  to 
hear  Archdeacon  Manning,  can  bear  witness  to  the  practical 
efifiscts  of  his  teaching.  And  the  position  which  he  accordingly 
holds  in  the  public  estimation,  renders  it  a  matter  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  when,  as  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  enters 
on  the  discussion  of  subjects  vitally  important  to  the  Church  at 
all  times,  and  especially  so  at  this  moment. 

The  first  sermon  in  the  volume  deduces  from  the  fall  of  Judas 
the  great  practical  lesson  of  the  danger  of  sinning  in  the  midst  of 
religious  privileges,  and  of  permitting  the  conscious  growth  of  any 
single  evil  affection ;  and  all  this  is  applied  with  great  force  to  the 
case  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  religious  education. 

The  next  sermon,  on  "  the  Probation  of  the  Church,'"  enters  on 
deeper  questions  connected  with  the  vindication  of  God's  provi- 
dential government.  It  is  argued,  that  since  the  world  is  /aliens 
evil  must  exist, — sin,  and  heresy,  and  sectarianism  must  continue 
to  deform  the  world.  The  foUowing  passage  points  at  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  uncatholic  sentiments  of  the  present  day, — 
a  doctrine  which  has  been  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  Nova- 
tians,  the  Donatists,  and  the  modem  Independents  : — 

"  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  Church  as  if  the  original  scheme  of  the 
Divine  mind  were  to  realize,  at  this  present  time,  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  now  see  ;  as  if  it  were  designed  to  exhibit,  in  this 
present  world,  a  state  of  holiness  and  unity,  far  beyond  what  we  any 
where  find  to  exist ;  as  if  God  in  the  beginning  had  laid  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  perfect  work,  and  man  had  marred  it  in  the  superstructure. 
But  is  it  not  nearer  to  the  truth,  to  believe  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
what  indeed  it  is ;  that  the  Divine  Monarchy  over  the  world  is  really 
expressed  in  all  things,  even  as  they  are  ;  that  there  is  some  deeper 
reason  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  otherwise ;  that  all  the  ofiences, 
scandals,  and  falls  of  Christian  men  and  of  Churches  are  all  foreseen, 
and,  so  to  speak,  reckoned  into,  and  allowed  for,  in  the  great  scheme  ; 
so  that  the  purpose  of  God  is  fulfilling,  not  only  in  spite,  but  by  means 
of  the  most  adverse  powers  ?  We  should,  perhaps,  have  expected  in 
the  Church  an  unbroken  unity,  an  uncontaminated  faith,  and  an  in- 
creasing sanctity  of  life  ;  and  yet  we  find  the  phenomena  of  its  history 
to  be  in  direct  variance  with  such  anticipations.     It  was  no  sooner 
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founded,  than  there  were  fome  who  were  not  of  it,  who  went  out  from 
it.  The  Catholic  faith  is  hardly  older  than  the  Ghiostic  heresy.  It 
may  he,  on  the  hypothesis  of  good  and  evil  co-existing  in  the  Church, 
and  of  a  moral,  not  a  mechanical,  restoration  of  our  nature  to  Gbd,  that 
achism  and  heresy  are  the  foils  and  conditions  of  the  manifestation  of 
unity  and  truth ;  as  St.  Paul  has  said,  '  There  must  be  heresies  among 
you  (^el  yap  koI  aipitreic  iv  vfiiy  clvac),  that  they  which  are  proved 
may  be  made  manifest  among  you.' " — pp.  26 — 28. 

We  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  refrain  from  further  extracts  on 
this  subject,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  in  every  way.  Many  amongst  us  have  unconsciously 
adopted  abstract  theories  of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  from  which 
error,  and  sin,  and  division,  are  whoUy  excluded,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  the  Divine  institution  and  government  of  the 
Church ;  and  they  do  not  see  that  such  views,  if  carried  out  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  would  result  in  the  denial  of  crea- 
tion and  of  Providence  altogether ;  for  the  world  at  large  is  cer- 
tainly at  least  as  full  of  imperfections  and  evils  as  the  Church. 
The  formation  of  such  ideal  tneories  of  the  Church  appears  to  us 
quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  the  shipwreck  of  all  settlea  faith  what- 
ever, as  to  disloyalty  towards  our  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  have,  on  other  occasions,  remarked  on  the  great  difference 
between  confessing  the  defects  of  the  Church  m  the  hope  of 
amendment,  and  pointing  them  out  in  an  undutiful  and  hostile 
spirit.  The  following  passage  will  exemplify  the  former  mode, 
tne  spirit  of  which  we  would  contrast  with  that  of  Mr.  Newman^s 
sermons,  or  of  Mr.  Ward's  "  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church.*** 

"  To  take  a  particular  case :  I  mean  the  state  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  among  us.  The  land  seems  full  of  offences  ;  they  lie  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Church  ;  offences  seem  to  multiply  day  by  day ;  old 
stumbling-blocks  are  not  taken  out  of  the  way,  new  are  cast  down  : 
there  must  needs  be  heresies  among  us,  and  heresies  there  are: 
throughout  the  land  there  is  the  voice  as  of  a  great  multitude,  but 
speaking  diverse  things ;  discipline  is  relaxed ;  the  Church  year  by  year 
deplores  it ;  her  national  character  seems  fading  away  ;  rival  Churches, 
priesthoods,  doctrines,  and  sacraments  challenge  her  legitimacy.  Of 
her  own  some  forsake  her :  the  habit  of  faith  in  realities  external  to 
the  mind  is  weak  and  languid  :  the  moral  character  of  division  is  fully 
out  upon  our  people :  it  is  sustained  in  its  intensity  among  the  sects 
which  beset  the  Church  ;  it  finds  too  ready  a  sympathy  even  within  its 
pale.  They  that  bear  us  no  good  will  would  say  more  ;  and  they  that 
dwell  overmuch  on  the  visible  face  rather  than  the  hidden  purpose  of 
our  trials,  are  tempted  to  believe  them.  But  so  *  it  must  needs  be :' 
from  the  beginning  it  hath  been  so ;  it  is,  and  ever  shall  be.-  '  There 
hath  no  temptation  taken'  us,  *but  such  as  is  common'  to  the  Church. 
They  who  complain,  or  are  cast  down  at  these  things,  do  they  not. 
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unconsciously,  repine  at  the  discipline  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be 
perfected,  and  impeach  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  providential  rule  ?  .  •  . 
There  is  some  greater  destiny  before  us  for  which  we  are  not  yet  ripe. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  in  store  for  this  Church  some  rougher  work 
than  to  dress  her  own  vineyard  ;  some  higher  lot  than  to  open  and  shut 
the  fold  of  one  people.  It  is,  doubtless,  expedient  that  we  should  be 
tempted,  humbled,  and  chastised ;  that  we  should  learn  deeper  lessons 
in  warfare  with  the  gates  of  hell ;  that  we  may  realise,  and  identify 
with  our  very  life,  our  mystical  union  with  Christ  through  this  branch 
of  his  Church  Catholic,  and  become  conscious  of  the  great  gifts  of  his 
presence  among  us ;  and  offer  ourselves  up  to  Him  through  it,  to  be 
trained  and  strengthened  in  obedience  to  the  mother  of  our  regenera- 
tion. It  may  be,  that  these  offences  are  permitted,  in  order  to  work 
out  our  stedfastness,  to  turn  our  passive  abiding  in  the  Church  into  a 
conscious  and  energetic  principle  of  loyalty.  It  is  just  in  this  point 
that  we  are  tried,  and  it  is  there  we  most  need  a  trial." — ^pp.  32 — 34. 

The  fourth  discourse,  on  ^^  the  work  appointed  U8,^  discusses 
the  question,  whether  each  individual  has  some  special  work  or 
vocation  appointed  to  him  by  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  lays 
down  some  valuable  practical  rules  for  ascertaining  that  vocation, 
which  is  inferred  to  be  the  state  in  which  we  are  actually  placed 
by  Providence,  or  which  external  circumstances  lead  us  to. 
Towards  the  conclusion,  those  who  have  spoken  unduiifully  of 
the  Church  and  highly  of  themselves,  are  advised  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  professions,  by  entering  on  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  benighted  and  heathen  population  of  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

But  the  fifth  sermon,  "Christ'^s  kingdom  not  of  this  world,^  is,  in 
our  opinion,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  in  that  of  the  Church 
generally,  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  the  whole 
volume.  What  a  contrast  between  the  views  here  enunciated 
and  those  put  forward  by  Hoadly  in  his  discourse  on  the  same 
subject !  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  introductory  part,  which 
clearly  and  beautifully  announces  the  heavenly  ends  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Church,  and  its  institutions,  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  Divine  purposes.  Nor  shall  we  pause  to  review  such 
excellent  practical  inferences  as  these — that  separation  from  the 
policy  of  the  world  is  the  law  of  the  Church— and  that  it  is 
unfaithful  in  her  to  assume  the  power  or  admit  the  principles  of 
the  world  ;  but  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  more  important  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  evils  that  have  actually  resulted  from  the  dis- 
regard of  such  principles. 

"  It  is  .undeniable  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  did,  in  later  ages,  diffuse 
itself  in  the  visible  body  of  the  Church,  drawing  after  it  principles  and 
wisdom  which  are  earthly,  and  alien  from  Christ;  and  diverting  its 
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prominent  and  active  powers  from  the  purely  spiritual  end  for  which  it 
was  ordained.  But  it  would  be  a  false  account  of  this  unquestionable 
fiict,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  first  or  chief  agents  in  these  depar- 
tures from  the  spirit  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  uniformly  evil,  or  con- 
scious of  their  deflections.  •  •  •  It  is  remarkable  how,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  this  tendency,  though  under  different  aspects,  developed 
itself  in  the  same  direction.  In  both,  the  spiritual  element  became  more  or 
less  subservient  to  the  secular.  In  the  East,  for  instance,  we  find  the  later 
Greek  emperors,  not  content  with  the  Christian  prerogatives  wielded  by 
the  earlier,  gradually  proceeding  to  extravagant  assumptions  ;  we  find 
also  the  later  councils  and  canonists  of  the  Greek  Church  favouring  and 
enlarging  their  claims.  In  like  manner  also  in  the  West,  we  find  the 
holy  boldness  of  earlier  days  settling  down  into  the  worldly  policy  of 
later  Pontiffs :  and  saints  that  withstood  the  world  by  patience  and  the 
arms  of  the  spirit,  drawn  into  precedent  by  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
court  for  assumption  of  universal  sovereignty.  As  if  it  were  a  small 
thing  to  claim  an  universal  jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual  over  the 
whole  Church  of  God,  and  that  by  divine  right,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
took  to  himself  a  power  of  disposing  also  of  all  things  temporal,  on  the 
plea  of  promoting  spiritual  ends. .  . .  From  this  principle  a  manifold 
secularity  spread  itself  in  the  Western  Church.  Spiritual  powers  were 
turned  to  worldly  ends.  The  ecclesiastical  system  .  .  .  became,  at  times, 
itself,  so  far  as  a  Divine  work  can  be  swayed  aside  by  human  obliquity, 
the  source  of  tumult  and  intrigue.  The  power  of  spiritual  censure, 
excommunication  and  interdict,  were  wielded  by  hands  that  measured 
their  strength  with  the  princes  of  the  world  in  fleets  and  armies.  From 
the  same  principles  of  disorder  come  also  an  evil  which  is  the  converse 
of  the  last,  namely,  that  of  using  worldly  policy  for  spiritual  ends.  For 
instance,  the  use  of  persecution  to  promote  unity  of  faith ;  the  deposition 
of  princes  for  heresy,  the  absolving  their  subjects  from  oaths  of  obe- 
dience, the  instigating  their  destruction.  These  fundamental  laws  of 
spiritual  and  civil  anarchy,  howsoever  repudiated  now  by  individuals, 
and  even  by  Churches  of  the  Roman  obedience,  were,  nevertheless,  the 
potent  and  active  principle  of  that  court  and  see  for  ages :  they  were 
formally  elaborated  by  schoolmen,  defended  by  doctors,  recognized  in 
councils ;  and  what  is  more  than  all  polemical  arguments,  openly  put 
in  act.  Five  times  the  Roman  Pontiff  has  assumed  to  depose  emperors 
and  kings,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  And 
these  acts  are  justified  by  his  most  cherished  and  honoured  advocates. 
The  inveterate  and  unnatural  schism  by  which  this  our  Church  is 
afiSicted,  is  the  perpetual  memorial,  and  ever-present  witness,  of  the 
attempt  of  Pius  the  Fifth  to  depose  the  Queen  of  England  for  heresy 
and  usurpation." — pp.  76 — 83. 

We  have  only  space  for  another  passage,  in  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England. 

''If  we  would  rightly  understand  both  the  acts  by  which,  for  just 
causes,  and  by  a  rightful  authority,  the  Roman  jurisdiction  was  finally 
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removed,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  prerogative  claimed 
by  our  princes,  we  must  follow  the  statutes  of  provisors  along  the 
course  of  our  history.  The  act  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  last 
and  successful  effort  in  a  long  series  of  ineffectual  struggles  against  the 
secular  encroachments  of  the  Roman  court.  It  was  counselled,  com- 
pleted, and  justified  by  men,  whom  the  advocates  of  the  pontiff  could 
in  no  other  point  attaint  of  error.  And  the  principle  on  which  they 
rested  this  act,  and  on  which  our  relation  to  the  Roman  Church  is  still 
amply  to  be  defended,  is  this — that  there  is  no  one  supreme  prince  or 
power  in  things  temporal,  from  whom  the  civil  rulers  of  this  realm 
derive  their  sovereign  authority;  neither  by  Divine  right  any  one 
supreme  spiritual  head  or  centre,  from  whom  the  pastors  of  this  Church 
derive  their  Apostolical  commission:  that  both  the  spiritualty  and 
temporalty  of  this  Church  and  realm  severally  possess  full  authority 
and  jurisdiction  derived  to  them  by  succession  and  devolution ;  and 
that  both,  under  Christ  alone,  are  within  their  respective  spheres  per- 
fect and  complete." — pp.  91,  92. 

The  two  last  sermons,  on  ^^  the  Beatific  Vision,^  and  ^^  the  gift 
of  Illumination,^  are  both  devoted  to  the  object  of  gathering  all 
the  highest  aspirations  and  longings  of  the  human  mind,  and 
making  them  subservient  to  moral  culture  and  sanctity  of  life. 
Barely  indeed  has  this  great  cause  been  pleaded  so  zealously  and 
so  well  as  in  these  beautiful  and  striking  discourses.  We  feel 
confident,  that  many  of  those  who  listened  to  them,  will  retail^  to 
the  latest  day  of  their  lives  some  salutary  impressions  from  them. 
Words  like  these  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  produce  no 
transient  effect.  They  will  bear  fruit,  we  humbly  trust,  to  the 
future  welfare  of  Goas  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  many  a 
Christian  soul. 


Churcfyardt,  Ptiilie  dauttrim. 
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The  subject  which  we  now  approach  is  by  no  meaiiB  new  to  Uie 
public.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  unattractive,  as  it  is  in- 
auepicious, — and  yet  it  is  not  unpopular.  A  funeral  will  alwaya 
attract  a  crowd,  even  where  such  spectacles  are  commoD.  The 
sameness  of  every-day  life  makes  men  seek  disagreeable  excitement 
rather  than  remain  witliout  excitement ;  and  there  is  a  taste  for 
tragedy,  and  curiosity  for  the  terror  which  death  inspires,  natand 
to  mankind  from  childhood  upwards.  The  same  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  is  displayed  in  the  desire  which  we  often  witness, 
especially  in  great  tonus,  to  sec  the  injuries  produced  by  a  btal 
or  serious  accident,  and  the  avidity  with  which  accounts  of  snch 
distressing  events  arc  read  in  newspapers, — to  say  nothing  of 
the  more  objectionable  thirst  for  strong  emotiona  actuating  the 
crowds  who  flock  to  public  executions. 

This  disposition,  or  nieutal  tendency,  is  undoubtedly  immonl. 
It  belongs  more  to  the  least  refined  and  worst  educated  than  to 
any  other  class  of  the  community  ;  and  it  is  at  variance,  not 
only  with  correct  taste,  but  with  true  catholic  feeling.  Those 
painful  and  shocking  objects  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  digni- 
fied resolution,  as  necessary  accidents  of  our  existence  here  on 
earth,  and  as  occasions  to  perform  a  duty  or  to  derive  an  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  mind  ought  not  to  encourage  or  dwell  on  the 
feelings  which  they  naturally  impress  on  human  infirmity.  The 
mind  ought  not  to  dwell  on  any  species  of  deformity,  moral  or 
physical,  excepting  with  reference  to  something  collateral  in  the 
nature  of  duty  or  example.  These  principles  are  much  neglected 
in  our  times ;  and  of  that  neglect  we  can  scarcely  produce  a  more 
striking  example  than  the  form  in  which  the  most  serious  snd 
important  subject  of  buriab  has  been  brought  before  the  poUie 
lately. 
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No  doubt  it  was  necessaiy  that  that  subject  should  be  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  pubhc  health,  and  with  a  view  to  sanatory 
legislation.  It  was  right  that  facts  should  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  existing  usages,  as  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  were  or  were  not  injurious.  But  how  was  this 
done?  Oravediggers  and  resurrection-men,  and  other  persons 
conversant  with  death,  disease,  and  misery,  were  summoned  to 
tell  strange  stories  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  themselves  and 
their  fellows,  and  the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard, — 
which  were  appreciated  and  admired  in  proportion  to  their  hideous- 
ness.  Those  disgusting  legends,  garnished  with  all  the  terrors  of 
typhus  fever,  were  then  recorded  m  print,  to  frighten  the  people 
into  suppressing  churchyards  in  towns ;  and  soon  obtained  great 
notoriety,  through  the  vulgar  love  of  horrors  so  prevalent  in  this 
country.  The  ioA  taste  of  the  common  herd  was  indulged  with  a 
rich  treat.  They  were  fed  to  satiety  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
pestilence  of  Enon  chapel,  and  the  abominations  of  St.  dementis 
churchyard,  until  these  sources  of  excitement  became  stale  and  flat, 
and  some  new  object  arrested  the  attention  of  the  reading  mob. 

No  doubt,  some  good  was  done  by  this  appeal  to  the  morbid 
feelings  of  the  people.  Some  good  was  done  by  the  publication 
of  the  facts,  showmg  the  impropriety  of  the  unlimited  use  of 
burying-grounds  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population  in 
the  largest  city  in  Europe.  But  those  facts  were  highly  coloured 
and  caricatured,  and  dressed  up  in  spectral  garments,  to  excite 
vulgar  amazement  and  childish  terror.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  view  taken  by  what  is  called  public  opinion  was 
narrow  and  insufficient.  The  subject  was  considered  in  a  small 
way,  with  a  reference  to  the  present  alarm  only,  and  without  hav- 
ing regard  to  other  considerations,  involving  great  principles  of 
Eublic  law  and  ecclesiastical  discipline.  People  thought  with 
error  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  devotions,  in  their  daily  walks,  and  even  in  their 
dwellings ;  and  no  idea  suggested  itself  to  their  minds,  but  that 
of  providing  for  their  safety.  Fear  naturally  produces  narrow- 
mindedness. 

The  effect  of  this  panic  was  to  produce,  or  at  least  confirm 
and  extend,  a  strong  feeling  against  burying  in  churchyards,  and 
in  favour  of  the  newlv-invented  cemeteries.  There  was  a  cry  for 
legislation ;  but  parliament  could  not  deal  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject.  It  was,  therefore,  left  to  public  opinion  ;  and  that 
formidable  authoritv  dealt  practically  with  it,  in  the  narrow  way 
to  which  we  have  alluded, — that  is  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
sole  question  of  public  health. 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  state  of  things  now  exists  which  renders 
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necessary  a  broad  and  comprehenBive  examination  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

While  the  old-established  system  of  parochial  interments  re- 
mained uninfringed,  there  was  little  necessity  for  such  an  investi- 
gation. But  the  increase  of  population  made  some  modification 
of  that  system  requisite.  A  change  took  place,  by  the  establidi- 
ment  of  public  cemeteries.  The  causes  to  which  we  have  adverted 
rendered  that  change  more  extensive  in  its  operation,  and  more 
important  in  its  effects.  The  result  is,  that  a  strange  hetero- 
geneous svstem  has  been  produced,  in  which  the  oia  Church 
htws  and  the  modem  devices  war  against  each  other,  and  a  system 
presenting  enormous  violations  of  ecclesiastical  principles  and 
Christian  obligations.  The  Church  herself  has,  through  inad- 
vertence  and  a  mistaken  indulgence  towardT  modern  piejn- 
dices  and  crudities,  become  in  some  degree  implicated  in  these 
things.  We  are  speaking,  not  of  mere  irregularities  or  incon- 
veniences, but  of  gross  sunony, — systematic  traffic  in  funeral 
rites  and  dead  men^s  graves, — and  wilful  sacrilege.  These  are 
heavy  chaises,  but  they  shall  be  substantiated.  It  shall  be  shown 
that  the  corporations  called  cemetery  companies  are  guilty  of 
these  enormities,  and  that  they  have  conunitted  them  under  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature. 

But  before  entering  on  the  painful  task  of  proving  these  serious 
accunations,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  wider  range,  in  order  to 
establish  on  firm  ground  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us 
in  our  judgment  on  the  facts  as  they  now  stand  in  this  country. 
When  those  principles  have  been  shown  by  the  light  of  eccle- 
siastical law  and  the  precedents  furnished  by  history,  we  shall 
see  this  important  subject  in  all  its  true  bearings,  not  without 
astonishment  at  the  narrow  and  imperfect  views  of  those  to 
whom  the  practical  administration  of  the  matter  has  fallen  in 
these  times.  The  question  now  arises, — ^from  what  sources  are 
these  principles  to  be  taken  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  The  general 
consent  of  mankind  (which,  according  to  Orotius,  constitutes  a 
great  proof  of  what  is  natural  law,)  has  established,  that  the  burial 
of  the  dead  is  a  sacred  thing,  a  matter  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  and  generally  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  This  universal 
jm  gentium  naturally  springs  from  a  belief  in  the  great  truth  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  was  firmly  established  among  the 
wisest  nations  of  antiquity.  Here  we  have  the  most  weighty  and 
undeniable  testimony  of  the  natural  law\  But  the  Church  affords 
us  still  higher  authority.  The  authority  of  the  Church  to  decree 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  generally  to  regulate  all  matters  of 

>  Grotiuf  D.  de  la  G.  et  de  la  P.  L.  ii.  Ch.  xiz. 
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discipline,  cannot  be  doubted.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  the 
Church,  from  the  first  ages  downwards,  is  of  very  great  weight, 
to  show  what  its  law  is,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  law  and  usage 
of  Christian  nations,  on  any  given  matter.  Now,  by  the  natural 
law,  and  by  the  law  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  a  religious  rite,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical power.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied,  that  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  that  power  in  the  Christian  Church  must  be 
to  every  Christian  prince  and  civil  ruler  of  paramount  authority, 
to  determine  what  temporal  laws  ought  to  be  enacted  and  what 
practices  permitted,  touching  the  bu.?al  of  the  dead.  As  a  mat- 
ter  affectmg  public  health  and  economy,  as  a  portion  of  the  out- 
ward administration  of  the  commonwealth,  the  burial  of  the  dead 
is  within  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  the  civil 
magistrate  is  bound  to  observe  the  principles  oi  the  Church  in 
legislating  on  a  subject  essentially  within  the  Churches  jurisdic- 
tion, and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  rite.  He  cannot 
do  otherwise,  without  violating  both  the  natural  law  and  the  law 
which  is  obligatory  on  him  as  a  Christian. 

These  positions  do  not  require  to  be  demonstrated.  We 
must  deduce  from  them  that  this  very  important  branch  of 
public  law  cannot  be  dealt  with  safely,  unless  it  be  clearly 
understood  what  are  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Christian 
Church  thereon.  Those  doctrines  and  laws  shall  now  be  ex- 
plained. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
and  in  Canons  of  councils  and  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors 
of  the  first  ages. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  it  was  held  that  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful  should  be  honoured  with  certain  funeral 
rites,  as  having  been  the  dwellings  of  immortal  souls  and  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit*.  And  St.  Jerome  observes,  that 
funeral  honours  are  sanctioned  not  only  in  the  Old,  but  in  the 
New  Testament,  citing  ttie  instances  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
of  St.  Stephen,  whose  obsequies  he  believes  to  have  been  per- 
formed with  solemnity.  In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
St.  Augustine  says,  in  the  first  book  of  his  treatise,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  chap.  13,  ^^  Non  sunt  contemnenda  et  abjicienda  corpora 
defunctorum  maximeque  justorum  et  fidelium,  quibus,  tanquam 
organis  ac  vasis  ad  omnia  bona  opera,  Sanctus  usus  est  Spiritus.^ 
And  in  the  same  place  he  says,  that  offices  of  piety  towards  the 
dead  are  pleasing  to  God,  their  remains  being  within  His  provi- 
dence, because  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Van  Espen 
also  refers  to  more  on  this  subject,  in  St.  Augustine^s  book, 

'  Van  Ecpen,  Jos  Eccles.  UniTert.  pt.  ii.  lect  !▼.  tit.  tii.  De  Sepultur.  §  1. 
VOL.  II. — NO.  IV. — DEC.  1844.  B  b 


IJ%  Curs  pro  5!ortiuB:  and  m  hii  Sennao  32.  De  Vertii  Apo- 

Vt'*:  >iare  »««n  how  hicb  are  tbe  groonds  from  vtMli  tb* 
vA':mn\'.\'.T,  'A  Chnstiao  bnrnl  we  dedneed  br  the  Fatfaas  of  Ae 
Cliurch.  Th>;v  apfieal  to  the  (treat  doetiines  of  tbe  rasamctiaa 
rjf  Th<-  )x.<!v.  aiid  >A  tbe  influence  of  tbe  HoK  SfMiit  on  Uk  wri 
vhich  tIlttai>i:!^  that  bodr.  Tfak  dednction  is  indeed  dearir  H^- 
(K;-;!*^]  I.y  ih'.'  RuMbne  and  mT^eriom  ai^nment  of  St.  Pad,  ■ 
tli<>  Kim  Y.\,ipX\i!  to  the  Coiinthians.  vbernn  be  ^leaka  of  tbt 
n^btioti  i>t;:-Aeen  the  natural  bodr  sovn  in  CMmptiaB  aad  &- 
hr>n'iur.  acid  tli<:  hjiiritual  bodv  raised  in  ineormptioD  and  ^atw. 
It  ir  iini''>^»;Itil':  Iff  read  that  portion  of  Scripture  vrtlioat  m^K 
htruirk  with  th<;  r>:fertDce  made  therein  to  the  borial  of  tbe  dn{ 
in  conni.-xi'in  with  the  great  doctrine  of  tbe  miiiTection,  aai 
injitifliatoly  becoming  impnrssed  with  tbe  Bacrednen  of  the  lilt 
of  hurial.  uhicli  tht:  A[jOi>tle  liker^  to  the  sowii^^  of  gnin,  *iwwty 
a  jilaiit  i»  t'j  Ije  quickened]  into  life. 

■St.  I'aul  miutt  have  bten  [lecuJiarly  well  prepared  bj  bis  ednca- 
tion  ai3  a  Konian.  to  n.-ceive  thnie  high  vien^  concerning  fimenl 
rit'^,  tv)iif-h  the  K'jmans.  guided  bv  the  light  of  natnril  lav  aod 
philtiHirjphr.  Iwiked  ujKfn  ad  ver\'  sacred '. 

Tliat  jitu  aentittm  amoni;  the  aocienta  a  the  more  intercstiog, 
bfrcausc  it  was  hv  no  means  negl<Hrtcd  in  tbe  usages  of  tbe 
Oiri^tian  Church,  which  in  kodic  instances  were  dnired.  not 
only  frijrii  the  Jews  but  from  the  Pagans  * :  although  the  Chnrd 
v\si\iivi\  those  usages  by  some  appropriate  reason  to  Oiristian 
priiicijilf.'K.  particularly  with  reference  to  the  rcsurrectioD  of  the 
bfjdv,  arni  tlie  hope  of  hajipineas  after  death  '. 

'flius  .St.  John  Chr^soMtom  fthoKs,  in  his  Homily  on  tbe  fonrth 
epistle  to  the  IJebn-ws,  that  torches  or  lif^ta  were  carried  is 
funt.-raltt  of  g^xxl  Christian!<.  as  a  sign  of  triumph  and  vietOiT. 
Pursuing  the  baine  idea,  he  sa^'s.  "Why  are  hymns  cbant  d! 
Do  we  not  glorify  God,  and  return  thanks,  for  that  He  baa 
cmwned  liini  who  lias  left  us  \  Do  we  not  thank  God  for  fleeing 
him  fnim  liis  UUjunt !  for  taking  him  to  Himself,  caatine  crff  al 
fears!  Art;  not  hymns  for  those  purposes  used!  All  theM 
things  bc'lniifr  to  men  rejoicing."  Singing  was  also  used  kt  fiiae- 
rals  by  the  [lagans ;  but  their  music  was  of  a  gloomy  kind,  to 
which  they  added  wild  cries  and  extravagant  signs  of  grief:  md 
that  clamorous  spL-cies  of  lamentation  was  customary  among  tiM 

'  Vid.  Pandect.  Til.  de  Kriig.  tt  Sumpt.  Funt^r.  Tit.  De  UoUmi  inlnaido.  TiL«k 
Sepukr.  Viol. 

•  Vin  Rtpcn,  ul>i  rit.  {  x\.  xM. 

>  8.  Chryioil.  lIomiL  4.  Epitt.  id  Hebr.  apud  Vam  £(p.  Asd  m*  Dttfm  tt 
Ontiin.  Ciui.  13.  ftunrsi.  3.  CiD.  S8.  %'an  E.p.  ubi  lup.  |  iiiiil.  su«.  B.  k^tt. 
Strm.  Si,  d«  Verb.  Apotl. 
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Jews ;  for,  when  our  Lord  went  to  the  house  of  the  ruler  whose 
daughter  was  dead,  He  found  musicians  and  a  multitude  of  people 
crying  and  making  a  noise.  This  immoderate  grief  was  con- 
demned by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  precept 
of  the  Apostle,  not  to  he  9orry  as  men  withotat  hope.  And  thus 
St.  Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  De  Mortalitate ',  says,  ^^  Fratres  nos- 
tros  non  esse  lugendos  assertione  Dominica  de  seculo  liberatos ; 
cum  sciamus  eos  non  amitti  sed  praemitti,  recedentes  prsecedere 
ut  proficiscentes,  ut  navigantes  solent :  desiderari  eos  debere  non 
plangi;  nee  accipiendas  hie  esse  atras  vestes  quando  ibi  indu* 
menta  alba  jam  sumpserint :  occasionem  dandam  non  esse  Genti- 
libus  ut  nos  merito  ac  jure  reprehendant,  quod  quos  vivere  apud 
Deum  dicimus  ut  extinctos  et  perditos  lugeamus ;  et  fidem  quam 
sermone  et  voce  depromimus  cordis  et  pectoris  testimonio  non 
probemus.""  And  thus  the  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year  1473, 
forbade  the  clergy  to  wear  mourning  dresses  for  their  deceased 
relations,  stigmatizing  that  usage  as  absurd  and  reprehensible, 
not  in  the  proud  and  inflexible  spirit  with  which  the  Venetian 
senate  followed  their  doge  to  the  grave  in  scarlet  robes,  inferius 
majestate  sua  rati  si  palam  lamentarentur,  but  because  (in  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Toledo)  "  secundum  sententiam  ore  bene- 
dicto  prolatam  qui  credit  in  Christum,  etiamsi  mortuM  /uerit^ 
vimt.^'' 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  Church  disapproved 
of  all  mourning ;  for,  as  St.  Augustine  beautifully  says,  in  his 
Sermon  32,  de  Verbis  Apostoli,  ^'  Ideo  non  admonuit  Apostolus 
ut  non  contristemur ;  sed  non  sictU  cceteri  qui  spem  non  habent. 
Contristamur  ergo  nos  in  nostrorum  mortibus,  necessitate  amit- 
tendi,  sed  cum  spe  recipiendi :  inde  angimur,  hinc  consolamur : 
inde  infirmitas  amcit,  hmc  fides  reficit :  inde  dolet  humana  con- 
ditio, hinc  sanat  Divina  promissio.**^ 

These  authorities  suffice  to  show,  how  thoroughly  the  usages 
of  the  early  Church,  concerning  the  burial  of  the  dead,  were 
identified  with  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They 
all  had  reference  not  only  to  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  but  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  hope  of  eternal  happiness. 
They  difiered  from  those  of  the  pagans,  in  being  founded  not  on 
arguments  of  probability  and  philosophic  reasoning,  whereby  the 
ancients  arrived  at  an  apprehension  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  on  the  certainty  of  a  direct  and  positive  revelation. 
This,  undeniably,  invests  every  thing  relating  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead  among  Christians  with  a  very  retigious  character.  And  this 
also  clearly  proves,  that  every  thing  regarding  the  rite  and  the 

*  Vid.  Decret.  Gratitn,  Caut.  13.  Qumt.  2.  Can.  28. 
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office  of  burial  ought  to  be  jealously  protected  from  whatever  so 
much  as  resembles  profanation,  and  even  guarded  from  every 
temporal  influence  or  association  calculated  to  affect  their  exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical  and  religious  character. 

Such  are  the  real  principles  on  which  the  whole  subject  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  must  be  reeulated  in  a  Christian  state. 

The  law  of  the  twelve  tables  shows,  that  among  the  Romans 
it  was  forbidden  to  bury  in  cities  ^.  And  a  law  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  renewed  by  a  constitution  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  % 
forbade  it  under  a  penalty.  The  observance  of  these  laws,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  relaxed;  for  in  the  year  381,  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  younger  repeated  the  prohibition, 
^rounding  it  on  the  same  Pagan  superstition,  whicn  is  to  be 
found  in  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables ;  namely,  the  supposed 
violation  of  the  sacredness  of  a  town  by  the  presence  of  a  corpse, 
which  was  supposed  to  funestare  sacra  civitatis.  In  the  same 
law,  the  emperor  expressly  forbids  burials  near  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  ana  martyrs,  whose  bodies  were  honourably  translated 
within  the  walls  of  towns  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecutions. 
Over  those  tombs  churches,  called  Martyria,  were  constructed, 
and  many  were  desirous  of  being  buried  near  them,  from  a  feeling 
of  affectionate  reverence  for  those  eminent  persons,  and,  in  some 
cases,  perhaps,  out  of  pride  *. 

This  strong  feeling  caused  the  law,  forbidding  burials  in  cities, 
to  be  gradually  disregarded,  until  the  emperor,  by  his  fifty-thuxl 
novell,  fully  pennitted  what  Theodosius  had  so  strictly  forbidden. 
The  terms  in  which  Leo  abrogated  the  old  law  are  remarkable, 
as  showing  that  it  had  been  already  repealed  in  effect  by  usage ; 
^^ut  a  consuettidine  rede  contemnitur^  sic  etiam  Decreto  nostra 
prorsus  reprohatur?'' 

The  same  spirit  which  produced  this  change  in  the  law,  caused 
the  earlv  Christians  to  be  buried  near  the  basilicse  and  other 
principal  churches.  From  these  usages  of  the  ancient  Christians 
are  derived  churchyards,  or  burial-places  near  churches,  especially 
parish  churches,  whether  within  or  without  towns,  whicn  were 
usually  called  cemeteries,  from  the  word  icoi/Kaai,  that  is  to  say, 
sleeping-places". 

It  follows  from  these  historical  facts,  that  the  prohibition  of 
burials  in  towns  by  the  Roman  law,  arose  from  a  JPagan  super- 
stition ^ ;  that  the  piety  of  the  Christians  made  them  desire  burial 

7  Et  vid.  L.  3.  §  6.  ff.  de  Sepulcr.  Viol. 

*  L.  13.  Cod.  de  Religios.  et  Sumpt.  Funer. 

'  Van  Esp.  pt  ii.  sec.  iv.  tit.  vii.     De  Sepultur.  §  i.  iz. 

'*  Van  Esp.  ubi  tup.  §  z.  xvi. 

>  Vid.  Gothofred  ad  L.  6  and  6.    Cod.  Theod.  de  Sepulcr.  Viol. 
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near  churches  and  chapels,  that  the  old  law  became  ineffectual, 
and  that  the  emperor  Leo  was  compelled,  by  the  feeling  of  the 
Church,  to  abrogate  that  law.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  when 
Mr.  Chadwick  says  in  his  report,  that  burial  in  public  cemeteries 
out  of  towns,  and  unconnected  with  churches,  is  a  practice  to 
which  the  earliest  Christians  conformed,  he  makes  an  assertion 
calculated  to  mislead ',  for  the  early  Christians  only  conformed  to 
this  Pagan  law,  while  they  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  Besides, 
it  is  undoubted,  that  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  Mr. 
Chadwick  relies  on  as  an  authority,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sanatory  reasons,  since  the  ancients  reduced  their  dead  to  ashes, 
in  which  state  they  could  not  produce  any  inconvenience  to  the 
health  of  the  living '. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  no  ancient  authority  against,  and 
that  there  is  very  high  authority  in  favour  of  burial  near  churches, 
and  even  in  towns. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which 
the  Christian  Church  was  able  to  exercise  any  degree  of  freedom, 
burial  near  churches  has  been  the  law  and  practice,  whether 
those  churches  were  in  towns  or  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
ancient  pagans  indeed  held  the  ground,  in  which  the  ashes  of  a 
human  body  had  been  entombed,  to  be  religioium^  but  they 
superstitiously  believed  that  to  carry  a  body  into  a  city  would 
funestare  sacra  civitatis.  The  Church,  however,  viewed  the  rite 
of  burial  in  a  higher  way.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  the  high  spiritual  privileges  of  the  soul  inhabiting 
that  body  here  on  earth,  necessarily  led  the  ancient  Christians  to 
look  upon  that  rite  as  veir  sacred,  and  to  contemplate  it,  not 
with  abhorrence  and  dreao,  as  the  occasion  of  violent  and  cla- 
morous grief,  like  the  heathens,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  sentence 
which  we  often  see  inscribed  on  the  entrance  of  ancient  eccle- 
siastical buildings — Mors  Janua  vitce.  They,  therefore,  placed 
the  tombs  of  the  faithful  around  their  churches  and  in  their 
cities.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  feelings  of  piety,  example,  and 
affection  which  this  beautiful  custom  of  antiquity  suggests.  Those 
feelings  are  so  natural,  so  vivid,  so  common,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  them  without  repeating  what  has  been  said 
and  felt  by  millions  for  ages. 

Another  branch  of  the  subject  now  claims  our  attention,  and 
to  this,  indeed,  allusion  has  been  strongly  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  namely,  the  purity,  the  freedom  from  all 
simoniacal  taint  (which  is  sacrilege)  required  by  the  Church  in 

'  Chadwick,  Supplement  Rep.  p.  148. 

*  The  case  of  the  Athenians  and  the  body  of  Marcuf  Marcellua  was  grounded  on 
religious  reasons,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  and  as  Mr.  Chadwick  admits. 
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the  administration'  of  Christian  burial.  And  we  cannot  better 
enter  on  this  matter  than  in  the  grave  words  of  the  learned  and 
famous  Spelman : — 

*'  As  it  is  a  work  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  of  human  and 
Divine  law  to  bury  the  dead,  so  it  is  to  administer  that  which  neces- 
sarily conduceth  to  it,  the  place  and  office  of  burial.  If  a  man  were  so 
impious  as  not  to  afford  it,  the  earth  to  his  shame  will  do  it ;  she  will 
open  the  pores  of  her  body,  and  take  in  the  blood  ;  she  will  send  forth 
her  children  the  worms  to  bring  in  the  flesh  of  their  brother,  and  with 
her  mantle,  the  grass,  as  with  a  winding-sheet,  she  will  enfold  the 
bones,  and  bury  all  together  in  her  own  bosom.  Men  (in  passion) 
refuse  oftentimes  to  do  it  to  their  enemies,  to  wicked  persons,  and  to 
notorious  offenders ;  but  she  as  a  natural  mother,  that  can  forget  none 
of  her  children,  doth  thus  for  them  all,  both  good  and  bad,  teaching  us 
thereby  what  we  should  do  for  our  brethren,  and  branding  those  with 
impiety  who  answer  with  Cain,  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 

"  The  drift  of  my  speech  tendeth  to  the  reproof  of  a  custom  grown  up 
among  us  Christians,  not  heard  of,  I  suppose,  among  the  barbarians, 
selling  of  graves  ^  and  the  duty  of  burial^,** 

It  would  indeed  be  monstrous  that  the  Church,  entertaining 
such  noble  and  sacred  views  concerning  the  rite  of  Christian 
burial,  should  allow  that  rite  to  be  prostituted  to  the  base  and 
sordid  purposes  of  a  traffic  not  heard  of  among  the  barbarians — 
selling  of  graves,  and  the  duty  of  burial.  The  Church  allows  no 
such  abomination. 

Let  us  look  back  to  history.  We  find  in  the  Holy  Scripture 
that  Ephron  sold  a  piece  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a  burial-place. 
For  this  transaction  St.  Jerome  severely  censures  Ephron.  It 
is,  however,  clear  that  this  is  the  case  of  a  mere  sale  of  the  field 
and  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial-place ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
sale  of  land  to  be  converted  into  a  burial-place  in  perpetuity. 
The  children  of  Heth  did  not  refuse  to  allow  Abraham  to  bury 
his  dead  unless  he  purchased  a  tomb.  On  the  contrary,  they 
said,  "  None  of  us  shall  toithhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre.'*'*  But 
Abraham  wished  to  possess  a  piece  of  ground  of  his  own  for  the 
burial  of  his  dead,  and  he  asked  for  the  field  and  cave  of  Machpelah 
for  that  purpose.  It  seems,  however,  that  Ephron  scrupled  to 
take  money  for  the  purchase,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  accept  the  value  of  the  land.  This  transaction  is  quite  free 
from  simony.  But  the  animadversions  of  St.  Jerome  show  how 
strongly  that  great  father  of  the  Church  felt  the  duty  of  avoiding 
simony  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

The  earliest  Christian  laws  respecting  the  payment  of  funeral 

*  Spelman,  de  Scpultur.  in  princip.     Spelm.  Engl.  Worki,  p.  175. 
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expenses  are  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  a  novel 
of  Justinian,  and  one  of  Leo  the  Wise*.  Those  laws  granted 
and  confirmed  to  the  great  Church  of  Constantinople  certain 
revenues,  that  all  funerals  might  be  performed  gratis  in  the  city, 
at  the  same  time  limiting  the  expenses  of  funerals.  Their  object 
was  not  merely  the  relief  of  those  who  were  unable  to  bear  the 
charge  of  burials,  but  also  to  avoid  the  semblance  of  any  desire 
for  lucre  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  pious  and  charitable 
work  of  burying  the  dead. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  laws  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  infringe  on  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  funeral  rites. 
The  emperors  never  thought  of  national  cemeteries,  managed 
and  controlled  by  official  servants  of  the  civil  government.  They 
never  thought  of  committing  to  "  medical  officers'"  "  the  regula- 
tion of  the  service  of  interments  in  national  cemeteries,^^  accord- 
ing to  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Chadwick*.  They 
granted  to  the  Church  the  property  which  they  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  funeral  rites ;  and  they  left  the  whole  administration 
of  burial  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  constant 
and  invariable  usage  of  Christendom  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Christian  emperors 
afford  no  authority  for  the  system  of  national  interment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Chadwick.  Mr.  Chadwick  also  appeals  to  the  authority 
of  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort,  of  which  he  gives  a  drawing,  re- 
sembling a  heathen  temple  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  railway 
station,  and  the  systems  followed  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, at  Paris,  and  in  Prussia,  all  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
report,  with  more  or  less  approbation,  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
But  such  authorities  as  these  can  have  no  weight  whatever  in 
this  country.  The  people  of  England  will  not  hear  of  them ; 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  conunonalty  of  this  realm  will  utterly 
reject  them  as  alien  to  their  usages,  their  feelings,  their  honour, 
and  their  piety.     But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  argument. 

The  Church  has  never  condemned  the  custom  which  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  making  oblations  for  the  dead ;  and, 
therefore,  the  clergy  are  not  forbidden  to  receive  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  understand  this  point,  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
lawful  dues  of  the  Church  in  the  administration  of  the  rite  of 
burial  from  simoniacal  lucre.  That  distinction  must  be  made 
clear  before  we  proceed  to  show  how  the  Church  has  condenmed 
the  selling  of  graves  and  the  duty  of  burial. 

No  spiritual  thing,  and  nothing  annexed  to  that  which  is  spi- 

^  L.  18.     Cod.  de  SS.  Eccles.  Justin.  Novel.  69.     Leo,  Nov.  12. 
'  Chadwick,  Sopplena.  Rep.  p.  200.  §  259. 
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ritual,  can  be  given  for  money  or  money^s  worth.  That  is  the 
genend  rule.  Thus  no  rite  of  the  Church  can  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  bargain,  or  be  given  in  consideration  for  money  or 
money''s  worth.  It  follows  that  a  clergyman,  undertaking  and 
performing  his  ecclesiastical  duty  for  the  sake  of  emolument, 
commits  simony.     But  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  dis- 

S>ensation  for  holding  that  certain  property  ought  to  be  set  apart 
or  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ana  the  celebration  of  Divine 
worship.  Whether  that  provision  is  made  by  endowment  con- 
sisting of  land  or  of  personalty,  or  by  dues  of  fees,  the  principle  is 
the  same. 

The  clergy  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  beg  or  to  earn  their 
living  by  secular  occupations,  and  the  Church  must  therefore 
maintain  them.  The  celebration  of  Divine  worship  ako  requires 
a  variety  of  things  which  cannot  be  obtained  gratuitously,  and 
funds  must  therefore  be  provided,  either  by  endowment  or  by  dues 
and  fees,  for  that  purpose.  Hence  arose  tithes,  which,  m  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  were  voluntary,  but  the  payment  of 
which  afterwards  became  compulsory ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
dues  and  fees  which  are  received  by  the  clergy  on  the  occasion  of 
their  performing  divers  parts  of  their  duty.  It  is  evident  that 
whether  the  clergy  receive  the  revenues  arising  from  endowments 
or  dues  and  fees,  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same.  In  neither 
case  do  they  sell  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  for  both 
there  is  direct  authonty  in  the  Old  Testament. 

These  principles  apply  as  well  to  fees  and  dues  received  by  the 
clergy  on  the  occasion  of  burials,  as  to  those  received  on  the  per- 
formance of  other  functions.  But  a  clergyman  commits  simony 
by  bargaining  for  a  greater  fee  than  he  is  entitled  to,  or  for  some 
other  advantage  besides  the  fee,  or  by  refusing  to  perform  his 
duty  until  the  fee  is  paid  or  the  payment  secured. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
act,  and  not  the  quality  of  person  performing  the  act,  that  consti- 
tutes simony.  Thus  simony  may  be  committed  by  a  layman ; 
and  this  is  undeniable,  for  Simon  Magus  himself  was  a  layman, 
and  so  was  Gehazi.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  a  layman  bargains 
that,  for  a  consideration,  whether  the  payment  of  money,  or  con- 
sisting of  any  other  advantage  or  emolument,  a  spiritual  office  or 
duty  shall  be  performed,  he  as  much  commits  simony  as  if  he 
himself  performed  that  office  or  duty  for  the  consideration ;  for 
he  sells  that  office  or  duty.  So  if  A.  keeps  a  chaplain,  B.,  for 
a  fixed  stipend,  and  derives  a  temporal  emolument  from  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  B. ;  by  receiving  money  from  third  parties,  A. 
is  guilty  of  simony,  for  he  sells  the  spiritual  services  of  B.  The 
case  of  Gehazi  plainly  estabUshes  this  position,  which  no  canonist 
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can  deny.  Gehazi  was  punished  for  deriving  an  emolument,  not 
from  his  own,  but  from  the  spiritual  act  of  the  Prophet,  his 
master.  He  was  punished  for  the  falsehood ;  but  he  was  also 
punished  for  the  simoniacal  corruption,  as  distinctly  appears  from 
the  words  of  the  Prophet. 

All  these  principles  manifestly  apply  to  the  rite  of  burial,  in 
common  with  other  spiritual  offices  and  duties;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  reader  to  bear  them  in  mind,  while  we  proceed 
to  show  the  determinations  of  the  Church  respecting  simony  in 
burials. 

And  we  cannot  better  investigate  this  important  pai*t  of  the 
subject  than  under  the  guidance  of  the  famous  Spelman :  after 
speaking  of  St.  Jerome^s  animadversion  against  Ephron,  he  says, 

"Yet  did  he  (St.  Jerome)  not  so  much  reprove  this  taking  by 
Ephron,  as  the  vice  and  sin  of  our  time  in  requiring  and  exacting 
money  for  burial ;  which  beginning  then  to  creep  into  the  world,  gave 
the  Church  a  just  occasion  both  to  censure  and  condemn  it  by  many 
constitutions,  canons,  and  decrees,  whereof  I  will  recite  some  which  I 
conceive  are  at  this  day  in  force  (as  touching  the  substance  of  them)  in 
our  Churchy  though  neglected,  and  not  observed  by  our  Churchmen^." 

Thus  Spelman  holds  that  those  constitutions,  canons,  and 
decrees,  are  in  force  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  touching  the 
substance  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  principles  which  they 
contain  are  binding  on  English  Churchmen,  a  proposition  which 
he  afterwards  repeats  more  explicitly.  This  is  very  important, 
proceeding  from  so  high  an  authority.  Spelman  then  goes  on  to 
cite  seven  canons  touching  the  matter  in  hand  : — 

*'  Canon  I. — Nereida,  a  noble  woman,  complaining  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  Jannarius,  bishop  of  Sardinia,  blushed  not  to  require  a 
hundred  shillings  for  the  burial  of  her  daughter,  Gregory,  by  a  decretal 
epistle  to  him  saith,  We  have  utterly  forbidden  this  vice  in  our  Church, 
and  do  not  suffer  so  bad  a  custom  should  in  any  case  be  usurped.  If 
Ephron,  a  Pagan,  were  so  considerate  as  to  refuse  it,  how  much  more 
ought  we  to  do  it  that  are  called  priests  ?  We  therefore  admonish, 
that  from  henceforth  none  attempt  this  vice  of  covetousness  in  any 
churches.  But  if,  at  any  time,  you  permit  any  to  be  buried  in  your 
church,  and  that  his  next  kinsmen  or  heirs  will,  of  their  own  accord, 
offer  any  thing  for  lights,  we  forbid  not  that  to  be  taken  ;  but  to  exact 
or  ask  anything  we  utterly  forbid,  lest  that  (which  were  most  irreligious) 
the  Church,  perad venture,  might  be  said  to  be  sold  (which,  God  forbid), 
and  you  also  to  seem  glad  of  men's  deaths,  if  you  reap  any  commodity 
of  their  carcases*." 

'  Spelm.  de  Sepult.    English  Works,  p.  176 ;  and  see  p.  179. 

*  SpelixL  ib.  p.  177*    See  this  decision  in  the  JhcrtB  Caui.  IS.  Qusest  2.  Can.  12. 
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"  Canon  II. — But  a  blow  or  two  could  not  kill  this  serpent,  for 
iniquity  hath  many  heads.  Some,  as  it  seemeth  in  the  Council  of 
Tribury,  a.d.  899,  made  a  question,  utrum  terra  ccemetariata  vendi 
possit  pro  sepultura  ?  The  Council  answered,  A^o.  For  it  is  written  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  Deny  not  courtesy  unto  the  dead,  /or  we  shall  all  die : 
and  again,  All  things  that  are  of  earth  do  return  to  earth.  Earth,  why 
sellest  thou  earth?  Remember  that  thou  art  earth,  and  shalt  go  to 
earth  ;  that  thou  roust  die,  and  that  earth  is  coming  towards  thee,  and 
lingereth  not.  Remember  that  the  earth  is  not  man's ;  but  as  the 
Psalmist  saith,  The  earth  is  the  Lords,  and  tftey  that  dwell  therein. 
If  thou  sellest  this  earth,  thou  art  guilty  of  invading  the  goods  of 
another ;  thou  hast  received  it  freely  from  God,  give  it  freely  for  his 
sake.  We,  therefore,  absolutely  forbid  all  Christian  people  to  sell 
earth  for  the  dead,  and  to  deny  burial  due  to  them,  unless  the  kindred 
or  friends  of  the  dead  person  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  of  their  own 
accord  give  anything*." 

Spelman  then  cites  a  Canon  of  the  Councils  of  Mans  and 
Varens  to  the  same  purpose,  given  by  Gratian  in  the  Decree  * : 
and  then  the  Council  of  Tours,  under  Alexander  III.  cap.  n&n 
satisy  which  forbids  the  exaction  of  reward  for  sepulture,  and 
rejects  the  plea  of  custom,  whereby  that  corrupt  practice  was 
defended.  After  which  be  proceeds  to  the  Canons  of  General 
Councils. 

"  Canon  V. — The  twelfth  General  Council,  wherein  both  the 
churches,  Greek  and  Latin,  were  assembled  by  the  same  Alexander, 
at  Lateran,  in  the  year  1180,  cap,  cum  in  ecclesice  cor  pore,  saith.  The 
buying  and  selling  that  is  reported  to  be  in  some  churches  is  too 
horrible ;  as  that  somewhat  is  required  for  installing  bishops,  abbots, 
and  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  persons  in  their  seats ;  for  inducting 
priests  into  their  churches,  and  for  sepulture  and  funeral  rites;  for 
benediction  of  the  married  couple,  and  for  other  sacraments :  verily, 
many  think  it  lawful,  because  they  suppose  the  law  of  custom  hath  got 
authority  by  long  continuance ;  not  considering  that  offences  are  so 
much  the  more  grievous,  by  how  much  the  longer  they  have  ensnared 
the  wicked  soul  of  man.  Therefore,  lest  these  things  should  be  done 
hereafter;  we  straitly  forbid  anything  to  be  exacted,  either  for  con- 
ducting ecclesiastical  persons  to  their  seats,  or  for  institutions  of  priests 
or  burial  of  the  dead,  or  benediction  of  them  that  marry,  or  for  other 
sacraments,  either  conferring  or  collated.  But  if  any  man  shall  pre- 
sume to  do  the  contrary,  let  him  know  that  he  hath  his  portion  with 
Gehazi,  that  is,  that  he  standeth  accursed,  and,  as  the  gloss  interpreteth 
it,  that  he  is  a  Symonist  '.'* 

'  Spelm.  ubi  sup. ;  and  in  the  Decree  Caus.  13.  Qusest.  2.  Can.  14. 
*  See  Van  Espen,  pt.  ii.  sec.  iv.  tit.  vii.  %  six. 
'  Spelm.  ubi  sup.  pp.  177i  178* 
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This  is  a  most  weighty  and  important  authority.  It  is  a  deci- 
sion, directly  in  point,  of  a  great  Council,  and  it  proves  that  the 
rite  of  burial  is  to  be  administered  on  the  same  principles  as  other 
sacred  rites,  and  even  the  Sacraments.  It  establishes  the  sacred 
character  of  the  rite  of  Christian  burial,  and  specifically  declares, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  curse  inflicted  on  Gehazi,  that  it  shall 
not  be  made  a  source  of  gain  or  profit.  Let  us  see  the  next 
authority : — 

'*  Canon  VI. — The  next  General  Council,  a  very  great  one  in  the 
same  place,  under  Innocent  the  Third,  continuetb  the  same  prohibition 
touching  burial-fees ;  but,  because  the  former  bridled  the  clergy  in 
taking  that  was  not  their  due,  this  curbeth  also  the  perverseness  of  the 
laity,  in  withholding  their  just  duties :  the  words  be  these,  Ad  apo- 
stolicam,  &c.  It  is  come  to  the  apostolic  ear,  by  frequent  relation » 
that  some  clerks,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  blessing  the  married 
couple,  do  exact  and  extort  money ;  and  if  it  chance  that  their  covetous 
desire  be  not  satisfied,  they  fraudulently  allege  some  feigned  impedi- 
ment. On  the  other  side,  some  laymen,  leavened  with  heretical  pravity, 
under  the  pretence  of  canonical  piety,  do  endeavour  to  break  a  laudable 
custom,  brought  into  the  Church  by  the  godly  devotion  of  the  faithful. 
Hereupon  we  forbid  all  exactions  to  be  made,  and  command  all  godly 
customs  to  be  observed  ;  that  ecclesiastical  Sacraments  be  freely  con- 
ferred ;  but  that  they  which  maliciously  endeavour  to  change  a  laudable 
custom,  may,  upon  knowledge  of  the  matter,  be  suppressed  by  the 
bishop  of  the  place.  Note,  that  the  customs  protected  by  this  canon 
roust  be  godly  and  laudable.*' 

This  Canon  draws  the  distinction  between  the  good  customs, 
whereby  something  is  to  be  contributed  by  the  laity  to  the  support 
of  the  Church,  on  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  sacred 
functions,  and  the  abominable  practice  of  making  a  trade  and  a 
profit  of  those  functions.  Thus  the  clergy  are  commanded  not 
to  exact  anything,  and  the  laity  are  at  the  same  time  enjoined 
not  to  grudge  the  payment  of  those  dues  which  are  part  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers.  The  clergy  are  not 
to  say,  "  I  wiU  not  preach  to  you — I  will  not  administer  to  you 
such  a  sacrament — I  will  not  bury  a  dead  person,  or  perform 
this  or  that  ecclesiastical  function,  unless  I  receive  so  much.'** 
This  would  be  a  simoniacal  agreement,  or  a  bargain,  whether  it 
be  expressed  in  words  or  implied  in  facts.  These  are  things,  not 
only  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  compared  with  any  temporal 
standard  of  value,  or  connected  with  interested  motives ;  but 
which  must  be  performed  at  any  rate,  whether  the  remuneration 
accompanies  them  or  not.  They  are  not  performed  in  considera- 
tion of  the  emolument,  but  the  emolument  is  given  in  consequence 
of  their  performance.     And  thus,  the  requiring  or  receiving  of 
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even  the  most  strictly  lawful  emolument  becomes  simoniacal,  if 
the  performance  thereof  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
performance  of  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  function.  And  on  this 
last  point  let  us  hear  Spelman  : — 

"  Canon  VII. — As  for  the  canon  AhoUndce^  which  aimeth  chiefly  at 
those,  who,  like  the  monks  of  Mount  Pessulan,  will  not  suffer  the 
ground  to  be  broken  before  they  be  paid  for  the  grave,  I  purposed  to 
pass  it  over,  supposing  none  that  serveth  in  the  house  of  God  to  be  so 
covetous  or  cautelous,  as  not  to  stay  for  his  money  till  he  had  delivered 
his  ware  :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  complaint  was  brought  unto  us  of  a 
Churchman  (since  deceased)  and  his  clerk,  that  came  together  to  the  house 
of  one  of  their  parish,  who  was  then  newly  dead,  and  speaking  with  the 
executors,  would  not  suffer  the  body  to  be  brought  out  of  the  house 
till  he  had  fourteen  pounds  paid  to  him,  and  the  parish  officers,  accord- 
ing to  a  bill  of  particulars,  then  showed  unto  them.  Nor  could  the 
executors  compound  with  them  for  any  abatement,  more  than  ten 
shillings  in  the  clerk's  share,  and  paid  them  thereupon  thirteen  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

"  Against  such,  amongst  other,  is  this  Canon  under  the  Rubric, 
Terra  coemeteriata  pro  sepultudL  vendi  non  debet,  in  these  words, 
Abolendse  consuetudinis  perversitas,  &c. 

"  There  is  grown  up  (as  is  reported)  a  perverse  custom  that  must  be 
abolished  at  Mount  Pessulan,  where  they  will  not  suffer  the  grave  to 
be  digged  open  for  them  that  die,  till  there  be  a  certain  price  for  the 
ground,  wherein  they  are  to  be  buried,  paid  unto  the  Church.  We 
command  that  you,  being  bishop  of  the  place,  do  prohibit  the  clerks 
from  exacting  anything  at  all  in  this  case.  The  complaint  was  for 
exacting  of  money  before  the  grave  was  opened :  but  the  Canon  for- 
biddeth  it  before  and  after.  Nota  (saith  the  Gloss)  quod  pro  terra  in 
qua  sepeliendi  sunt  defuncti,  nihil  est  exigendum.'* — Decretal  Gr.  lib,  3. 
Id.  32.  de  Parochiis,  cap.  13. 

We  shall  see  that  in  our  times  the  iniquity  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Pessulan  has  been  surpassed.  But  some  of  our  readers 
may  (according  to  the  fashion  of  these  days)  be  unwilling  to  hear 
a  canon  of  Honorius  III.  They  may  say  that  they  care  more 
for  laws  than  for  canons^  and  that  they  want  an  English  autho- 
rity. Let  them  attend  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  that  most  learned 
Englishman.  He  distinctly  holds  the  canons  above  recited  to 
be  binding  in  England,  as  part  of  the  canon  law,  not  repugnant 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  not  repealed  by  the  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.» 

"  Let  us,  then,  consider,"  continues  the  learned  writer,  "  the  councils 
and  canons  that  we  have  recited,  and  see  first  what  opinion  they  have 

*  Spelm.  ubi  sup.  p.  179.     25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.    27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1&    35  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  16.    3Bdw.  VI.  dl. 
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of  money  taken  for  burials;  and,  secondly,  how  they  censure  and 
decree  touching  it. 

*'  Firstf  for  their  opinion,  they  declare  it  to  be  a  vicCt  a  vice  of  covet- 
ousness ;  a  bad  custom,  that  may  be  said,  most  irreligious ;  as  a  selling 
of  the  church,  a  cause  uf  joy  to  the  parson  when  men  die,  and  a  reaping 
of  commodity  out  of  the  carkasses  of  the  dead  and  sorrow  of  the  living. 

**  Secondly^  a  discourtesy  to  the  dead  by  him  that  must  die  ;  a  sell- 
ing of  earth  by  him  that  is  earth  ;  a  selling  of  what  is  none  of  his  own ; 
a  selling  of  what  was  given  freely  to  give  freely  ;  a  denying  of  burial. 

'*  Thirdly^  a  thing  too  horrible,  that  bringeth  the  portion  of  Gehazi 
upon  the  offender ;  that  is,  the  brand  of  simony,  as  the  Gloss,  ez- 
poundeth  it ;  a  curse,  an  uncleanness,  and  a  cause  of  separation  from 
common  society. 

**  Lastly,  as  maladies  are  the  most  grievous  and  contagious  that  con- 
tinue longest,  so  they  conclude  this  to  be  so  much  the  more  grievous  by 
how  much  longer  it  hath  continued  ;  and  declare  it  to  be  '  aboUndig 
consuetudinis  perversilas,*  the  perversity  of  a  custom  is  to  be  abolished  \" 

So  strong  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Spelman,  that  to  make 
a  gain  out  of  the  office  of  burial  is  simony, — that  he  even  sur- 

!>asses  the  canonists  in  severity.  He  will  tolerate  nothing  but 
ree  gifts  of  piety,  and  seems  to  discountenance  the  lawful  and 
just  dues  of  the  Church.  But  the  authorities,  cited  above, 
clearly  show  that  nothing  can,  without  the  guilt  of  simony,  be 
received  for  any  sepulture,  unless  it  be  received  for  the  support 
of  the  Church,  as  an  offering  of  piety,  or  an  ordinary  ecclesiasti- 
cal due.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  such  payments  can  be  jus- 
tified only  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  must  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  and  adequate  means  of  support.  Even  when  so  ap- 
propriated,— they  must  be  laudahle  dues.  If  they  be  covetous 
and  excessive,  they  are  not  free  from  guilt.  They  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  clergy  so  as  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  covetous- 
ness.  Thus  the  ^reat  canonist,  Van  Espen,  says,  ^^Parochi 
aliique  sacerdotes  m  horum  jurium  petitione  omms  avaritise  et 
aviditatis  specimen  sollicite  cavere  debent*.^^ 

We  have  now  demonstrated  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  is,  jure 
g&ntium^  a  religious  rite,  and  that  it  was  so  by  the  laws  of  the 
I^agan  Romans.  We  have  shown  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity impressed  upon  that  rite  a  peculiarly  sacred  character, 
and  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  empe- 
rors it  was  essentially  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.  We 
have  also  set  forth  the  ecclesiastical  law  respecting  simony  in 
burials  as  it  stands  declared  by  the  decrees  of  synods,  expounded  by 
the  learned  Spelman  and  the  canonists.  A  painful  duty  remains  to 
be  performed.      We  have  now  to  substantiate  the  heavy  charges 

^  Spelm.  ubi  lup.  p.  179.  '  Van  Esp.  pt.  ii.  sec.  iv.  tit  vii.  §  Ht. 
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which  we  have  made  against  this  country  for  violating  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  by  infringing 
the  religious  character  of  the  rite  of  burial,  and  allowing  it  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  trading  speculation ;  "  a  custom  not  heard  of 
among  barbarians,  selling  of  graves,  and  the  duty  of  burial,'^ 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  an  outcry  was  lately  raised 
against  burials  in  churchyards  within  towns,  and  how  pubhc 
opinion  has,  consequently,  very  strongly  favoured  interment  in 
public  cemeteries,  unconnected  with  the  parish  churches,  and  con- 
s^tituted  after  a  fashion  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  this  realm  in  Church  and  State. 

Those  cemeteries  have  been  established,  within  the  last  twelve 
years,  by  virtue  of  divers  acts  of  parliament,  the  general  features 
of  which  are  well  described  by  the  writer  of  an  able  statement, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

"  We  notice  them  to  be  altogether  commercial  in  their  foundation» 
general  tone,  and  details  of  particular  regulation ;  a  common  course, 
e,  g,f  being  the  erection  of  a  joint  stock  company,  to  hold  shares,  and 
be  entitled  to,  and  receive  in  proportionable  parts,  according  to  the 
sums  by  them  respectively  paid,  the  net  proBts  and  advantages  which 
shall  arise  or  accrue  by  the  sale  or  disposal  of  graves,  vaults,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  interment,  &c. ;  each  proprietor  to  obtain  from  the  clerk  of  the 
company  a  certificate  or  ticket  which  shall  be  admitted  as  prima  facie 
evidence  in  all  courts,  &c.,  of  his  true  title  to  the  share  therein  specified ; 
additional  sums,  if  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  undertaking,  allowed  to 
be  raised  by  mortgaging  the  prospective  net  profits  of  the  concern  or 
speculation  ;  and  the  mortgage  transferable,  like  other  property ;  re- 
ports to  be  periodically  produced  showing  how  far  the  speculation 
answers  or  fails  as  a  profitable  investment  of  money  ;  votes  at  the 
general  meeting  allowed  to  be  given  by  proxy,  no  one,  however,  being 
allowed  to  vote  who  is  in  arrears  of  account  with  the  company ;  calls 
for  further  advance  of  money,  if  not  met,  allowed  to  be  enforced  by  suit 
at  law ;  or  shares  may  be  declared  forfeited,  and  sold  by  public  auction 
or  other  means,  together  or  in  lots  ;  and  in  case  of  transferred  proprie- 
torship, the  owner  not  being  known  or  to  be  found,  the  notice  of  the 
call  is  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette^  and  so  forth  *." 

Anybody  reading  this  would  suppose  that  it  related  to  a  rail- 
way company,  a  gas  company,  or  any  other  tniding  body.  In 
fact,  the  whole  arrangement  is  entirely  commercial  in  all  its 
details.  Mr.  Chadwick,  indeed  (no  mean  authority  on  such  a 
a  subject),  repeatedly  calls  them  trading  cemetery  companies. 
But  let  us  examine  somewhat  in  detail  these  singular  institutions, 
these  strange  productions  of  the  ^^  commercial  enterprize^^  of  the 

'  Oxford  Parish  Burial  Grounds  Statement,  pp.  5,  6. 
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nineteenth  century.  Let  us  see  them  as  they  appear  on  the  face 
of  their  own  public  documents,  their  prospectuses  and  reports. 
These  instruments  are  prepared  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  but 
still  they  here  and  there  disclose  some  remarkable  facts. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  prospectus  of  the  "  Cemetery /or 
the  City  of  London^  the  Tower  Hamlets^  and  parts  adjacent.''  It 
commences  thus  :  ''  The  object  of  this  company  is  to  establish  a 
general  Cemetery  within  the  boundary  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
The  decided  opinion  which  has  of  late  been  expressed  by  the 
public,  on  the  subject  of  Cemeteries,'^  &c. — Here  follow  the 
usual  loci  communes  about  interments  *^  within  the  walls  of  a 
crowded  city,"  "  dense  and  increasing  population,^'  and  so  forth ; 
but  the  concluding  part  of  the  paragraph  contains  a  disclosure : 
— "these  among  other  reasons  have  induced  the  directors  to 
enter  on  this  undertaking ;  and,  upon  careful  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  they  feel  assured  it  will  be  admitted,  that  in 
proposing  to  eiFect  a  public  benefit,  they  have  secured  the  share- 
holders considerable  pecuniary  advantage!'''  Habemus  reum  con- 
fitentem  !  Then  the  directors  proceed  to  set  forth  divers  statis- 
tical and  topographical  statements ;  after  which,  we  come  to  the 
following  remarkable  paragraph  : — 

"  The  directors  consider  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  set  forth 
any  stated  amount  of  per-centage  as  likely  to  be  divided  among  the 
shareholders  ;  nevertheless,  from  careful  calculations  they  have  caused 
to  be  made  upon  authentic  returns,  the  crowded  state  of  the  burial- 
places  in  the  several  districts  alluded  to,  the  consideration  of  the  highly 
advantageous  situation  of  the  ground,  which  is  considerably  nearer  to  a 
very  dense  population  than  any  other  cemetery,  and  the  consequently 
diminished  expense  of  conveyance,  they  entertain  no  doubt  of  realizing 
a  very  large  return  to  the  subscribers.  The  experience  acquired  from 
similar  undertakings  is  very  satisfactory,  some  of  the  older  cemetery 
shares  bearing  a  very  high  value  in  the  market.'* 

And,  a  little  lower  down,  the  directors  state,  that — 

"  In  employing  less  capital  than  other  cemeteries,"  they  "  are  confi- 
dent that  quite  as  useful  and  ornamental  an  improvement  will  be  ac- 
complished, and  that  by  this  means,  and  for  the  reasons  before  detailed, 
the  remuneration  to  the  subscribers  will  be  considerably  increased." 

The  directors  also  furnish  the  public  with  a  form  of  application 
for  shares,  similar  to  those  of  the  railway  companies, — the  appli- 
cant binding  himself  to  pay  the  deposit  and  future  calls.  We 
will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  details  of  the  prospectus. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  contains  the  announcement  of  an 
application  to  parliament  for  an  act,  regulations  as  to  votes  of 
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shareholders,  and  the  other  matters  incidental  to  trading  com- 
panies. This  is  a  specimen  of  a  projected  cemetery  company.  Let 
us  see  those  establishments  in  a  state  of  maturity. 

There  is  one  very  important  provision  to  be  found  in  all  the 
prospectuses,  with  mere  verbal  variations,  which  demands  most 
serious  attention.  It  is,  in  substance,  as  follows : — '*  AU  orders 
must  he  given^  and  the  dues  paid  at  the  office^  he/ore  the  ground  can 
be  opened  or  the  vauU  huiU,  Here  we  have  the  undoubted  mark 
of  simony, — the  refusal  to  bury  until  the  price  is  paid.  We  have 
seen  that  even  the  laudable  dues  of  the  Church  become  corrupt 
and  simoniacal  if  exacted  in  this  manner.  Spelman  proposed  to 
pass  it  over,  ^^  supposing  none  that  serveth  m  the  house  of  God 
to  be  so  covetous  or  cautelous  as  not  to  stay  for  his  money  till  he 
had  delivered  his  ware  ;'^ — and  he  mentions  an  instance  of  that 
kind  as  a  prodigious  enormity,  which  was  indeed  specifically  con- 
demned by  the  canon  in  the  case  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Pessu- 
lan.  Such  a  stipulation  manifestly  includes  a  bargain.  It  is,  in 
substance,  **  I  promise  to  bury  the  corpse  in  consideration  of  the 

sum  of ,  to  be  paid  to  me  in  advance.^     What  is  this  but 

a  corrupt  bargain, — selling  of  graves  and  the  duty  of  burial  f 
But  the  cemetery  companies  surpass  the  sacrilege  of  the  monks 
of  Mount  Pessulan.  The  monks  offended  in  exacting  what  ought 
to  have  been  freely  given  as  a  pious  offering  for  the  support  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  cemetery  companies  obtrude  themselves 
into  the  functions  of  the  clergy, — they  undertake  the  ecclesias- 
tical office  of  burial  for  the  purpose  of  lucre,  and  then  they  will 
not  perform  that  office  until  they  have  received  a  price  for  it ; 
*'*'  reaping  a  commodity  out  of  the  carcases  of  the  dead  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  living.'^  They  do  not  receive  the  remuneration  in 
consequence  of  the  performance  of  the  office,  but  they  undertake 
to  perform  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the  emolument,  exacting 
its  payment  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty.  This  iniquity  surpasses  every  thing  that  the  canons  have 
provided  against,  and  it  is  unexampled  even  among  heathens  and 
barbarians ! 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  provision,  requiring  pay- 
ment by  anticipation,  refers  to  all  the  dues  and  fees  specified  in 
the  prospectuses, — it  casts  on  every  one  of  them  the  foul  taint 
of  simony,  which  is  a  sacrilegious  crime ;  and  it  would  suffice 
alone  to  render  them  simoniacal,  if  they  were  otherwise  just  and 
laudable.  This  should  be  remembered,  while  we  proceed  to  the 
further  examination  of  the  prospectuses  of  cemetery  companies. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  contains  a  com- 
plicated table  of  charges  and  fees,  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
An  analysis  of  its  contents  must  suffice.     And  here  the  simo- 
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niacal  blot  stares  us  in  the  face, — ^^  All  dues  to  be  paid  at  the 
Office^  before  the  vaults  ground^  <S*c.,  be  opened^  But  let  us 
proceed. 

The  charges  and  fees  are  arranged  under  five  distinct  heads ; 
i.  e.  I.  Catacombs.  II.  Open  Ground.  III.  Bemovals  from 
other  places  of  Interment.  1 V.  Future  Interments,  and  V.  Ex- 
tra Fees.  The  first  head  contains  twenty-six  different  prices. 
The  second  contains  thirteen  prices,  with  a  reference  to  a  co- 
lumn of  eighteen  distinct  charges  "  for  extra  depth.'"  Both 
these  tables  are  so  prepared  that  there  is  a  distinct  charge  for 
interment^  besides  the  charge  for  the  tomb.  This  interment  fee 
is  as  follows : — In  Catacombs :  Adult  5^.  5s. ;  Child,  under  eight 
years,  3^.  lOs.  In  Public  Vault :  Adult  4f.  4^. ;  Child,  under 
eight  years,  21.  16s.  In  Open  Ground:  in  Vault  or  Brick  Graves, 
Adult  51.  OS. ;  Child,  ut  sup.  SI.  lOs.  Private  Grave,  Adult  21.  2s. ; 
Childll.Ss.  Common  Interment  in  Grave:  Adult  II.  5s.;  Child  16^. 
Thus  we  find,  not  only  the  selling  of  graves^  but  a  distinct  sale  of  the 
duty  of  burial.  But  there  is,  moreover,  under  the  head  of  extra 
fees,  a  charge  of  five  shillings  for  "  Desk  service^  or  use  of  Chapel^ 
on  common  interment.''^  What  is  this  but  setting  a  price  on  a 
religious  rite  ?  The  five  shillings,  be  it  observed,  must  be  paid  in 
advance ;  and  the  "  Desk  service,  or  use  of  Chapel,^'  is  not 
granted  unless  the  price  be  so  given.  This  is  a  contract  of  do  ut 
des !  Thus  there  is  a  price  for  the  tomb,  a  price  for  the  inter- 
ment, and  a  price  for  the  desk  service,  or  use  of  chapel ! 

But  to  proceed.  Under  the  Ilird  head  are  four  separate 
prices,  "  in  addition  to  the  price  of  purchase.*"  The  IVth  head 
contains  eighteen  different  prices.  We  come  now  to  the  Vth 
head ;  namely,  Extra  Fees.  The  first  item  is  remarkable.  It 
is  as  follows : — On  common  interments,  at  any  other  hour  than 
three  o'clock,  and  at  all  other  interments  before  that  hour,  or 
after  sunset,  7s.  The  object  of  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  per- 
ceived. All  funerals  of  those  whose  estate  cannot,  or  whose 
friends  will  not  pay  the  seven  shillings,  in  the  case  of  common 
interments  {i.  e.  not  in  vaults  or  catacombs),  must  take  place  at 
three  o'*clock.  Of  course  a  great  many  burials,  taking  place  at 
the  same  hour,  must  save  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  the  com- 

!)any.  Thus  one  minister  and  one  service  may  be  made  to  suffice 
or  many  or  for  all.  But  this  wholesale  method  of  interment 
must  be  painful  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased ;  and,  as  seven 
shiUings  is  not  much  money,  most  people  are,  doubtless,  willing 
to  pay  that  sum,  to  avoid  a  three  o'clock  burial.  All  other  inter- 
ments^ i.  e.  in  catacombs  and  vaults,  must  be  after  three  o'clock, 
and  before  sunset,  unless  the  fee  of  seven  shillings  be  paid.  The 
more  wealthy  classes,  who  bury  in  catacombs  and  vaults,  would 
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not  submit  to  three  o'^clock  interments ;  but  they  must  pay  the 
extra  fee,  or  bury  between  three  o'clock  and  sunset,  a  period 
of  time  varying  from  four  to  two  hours.  They  indeed,  probably 
in  most  cases,  wish  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  the  hour  between 
three  and  four  o'^clock.  Thus  they  have  a  strong  inducement  to 
pay  the  seven  shillings,  and  appoint  their  own  time.  This  is  an 
mgenious  contrivance  for  getting  an  additional  fee,  or,  at  all 
events,  saving  the  time  and  money  of  the  company.  Is  not  this 
"  avariticB  et  amditatis  specimen  f""  Is  not  this  "  reaping  of  com- 
modity out  of  the  sorrow  of  the  living  V  But  we  wm  say  no 
more,  for  the  facts  cry  aloud. 

The  table  of  *'  extra  fees^  contains  seventeen  charges,  varying 
from  two  shillings  to  ten  pounds ;  most  of  which  afford  ground 
for  comment :  but  we  must  be  brief.  At  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
spectus are  a  series  of  regulations.  By  the  third  of  these  an  extra 
fee  is  required,  unless  four  clear  days'*  notice  be  given  at  the 
Office.  Another  shrewd  contrivance !  The  fourth  regulation  is 
as  follows : — 

"In  the  uncontecrated  part  of  the  cemetery  a  dissenting  minister, 
provided  by  the  company,  will  attend  funerals.  Should  any  other 
minister,  however,  be  preferred  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  he  may 
perform  the  ceremony." 

How  liberal !  how  tolerant !  how  kind  !  The  company  keep  a 
dissenting  minister ;  but  any  other  minister  may  perform  the 
ceremony.  Does  not  this  show  the  commercial  character  of  the 
whole  establishment !  Quocunque  modo  rem !  The  dissenters 
must  be  admitted  because  they  pay.  There  must  be  an  uncon- 
secrated  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  a  dissenting  minister,  or  any 
other  minister^  must  be  allowed  to  officiate,  because  otherwise  the 
company  would  lose  some  of  their  dissenting  customers  ! 

One  more  regulation  remains  to  be  noticed.     It  runs  thus  : — 

'*  All  monuments,  grave-stones,  vaults,  and  places  of  burial,  whether 
made  by  the  company  or  by  the  purchaser,  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
owners,  or  the  grant  of  the  grave  or  vault  will  become  forfeited  under 
the  act,  sec.  49 ;  but  such  repairs  will  be  undertaken  by  the  company 
if  required." 

Thus  the  company  have  a  hypothec  upon  the  tomb  and  the 
corpse,  to  compel  the  owner  to  keep  it  in  repair,  or  to  pay  the 
company  for  doing  so.  This  is  a  clever  way  of  obtaining  extra 
fees,  or  providing  by  forfeiture  against  the  long  continuance  of 
grants. 

The  prospectus  has  been  now  fully  analyzed,  in  order  to  show 
the  character  of  the  institution.  That  document  is  drawn  up  on 
a  principle  very  well  known  in  trade ;  that  of  varying  prices  so 
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as  to  include  all  classes  of  customers,  and  make  the  most  of  each. 
There  is  something  cheap  for  the  customer  from  whom  much 
cannot  be  got,  and  a  gradation  of  more  costly  wares  to  tempt 
those  who  have  the  means  of  giving  way  to  temptation.  Thus  in 
places  of  public  entertainment  accommodation  is  provided  in  a 
graduated  scale  of  cost,  that  the  man  who  can  pay  a  shilling  may 
not  be  sent  away  with  his  money;  and  that  the  one  who  can 
afford  five  guineas  may  be  encouraged  to  pay  that  sum.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  vast  multitude  of  items  and  charges  in  the 
prospectuses  of  the  cemetery  companies. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  additional  facts  irom  the  docu- 
ments published  by  the  other  cemetery  companies  near  London ; 
but  that  which  has  been  described  above  is  a  fair  example  of 
their  tenor  and  effect.  They  vary  but  little  ;  and  we  believe  the 
Kensal  Green  Company  to  be  one  of  the  most  "  respectable,""*  and, 
therefore,  a  favourable  specimen.  We  every  where  find  the 
charges  and  fees  arrangea  under  the  same  heads,  without  any 
variation  in  point  of  substance. 

The  London  cemetery  company  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  establish  three  cemeteries,  each  of  fifty  acres,  far 
burials  in  consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground^  and  holds  two, 
namely,  the  Highgate  and  the  Nunhead  cemeteries.  In  their 
prospectus  the  heads  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  that  of  the 
Kensal  Green  establishment;  but  it  is  arranged  under  two  gene- 
ral heads,  namely,  fees  /or  ground  and  fees  /or  interment.  There 
is  also  a  charge  for  the  use  0/  the  chapely  and  all  the  fees  and  dues 
are,  as  usual,  required  to  be  paid  in  advance.  We  are  informed, 
that  in  the  Highgate  cemetery  several  persons  of  high  rank  have 

Eurchased  catacombs  for  their  families.  This  is  strange  and 
imentable. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Abney  Park  cemetery  is  prepared  after 
the  same  model  as  that  of  the  Kensal  Green  Company,  and  is 
similar  in  point  of  substance,  and  so  is  that  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Cemetery  at  Norwood.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth  the 
particulars  of  these  or  any  of  the  other  cemeteries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London. 

Perhaps  this  painful  part  of  the  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon 
somewhat  tediously ;  but  it  will  be  highly  instructive  to  examine  a 
curious  series  of  documents  relating  to  the  Bristol  General  Ceme- 
tery, and  comprising  a  history  of  that  establishment  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  year  1837  to  the  present  time. 

The  first  of  these  papers  is  intituled,  "  Prospectus  of  an 
intended  Public  Cemetery  at  Bristol.''^  It  as  usual  sets  forth  the 
crowded  state  of  the  churchyards,  the  danger  of  interments  in 
cities;  and  then  follow  proposals  concerning  shares,  directors, 
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meetings,  an  act  of  incorporation,  &c.     In  the  niidst  of  this  we 
find  the  following  passage : — 

'*  The  cemeteries  at  Harrow,  near  the  metropolis,  at  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  other  towns,  have  all 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  hoth  in  regard  to  public 
utility,  and  as  sources  of  revenue." 

Here  is  a  distinct  avowal  that  the  burial  of  the  dead  has  been 
undertaken  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  next  document  is  a  report  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
recommending  an  act  of  incorporation  in  preference  to  a  deed  of 
settlement,  and  written  in  a  very  plausible  style.  But,  here 
again,  simony  shows  itself  thus : — 

"  Your  Committee  wish  to  conclude  their  report  by  stating,  that 
although  they  are  aware  that  the  subscribers  have  not  primarily 
regarded  pecuniary  advantage,  yet,  from  the  experience  of  oUier  com- 
panies, it  may  be  expected  that  in  the  present  instance  a  public  benefit 
will  be  combined  with  a  liberal  return  for  the  capital  employed." 

'*  At  Kensal  Green,  near  London  ;  at  Manchester,  and  at  Liverpool; 
these  establishments  regularly  pay  large  dividends,  and  the  great  neces- 
sity of  a  similar  one  here,  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  same  result  will 
follow." 

No  doubt  the  high-minded  and  disinterested  traders  of  Bristol 
did  not  "  primarily  require  pecuniary  advantage  C  but  they  must, 
indeed,  have  rejoiced  to  find,  that  their  public-spirited  efforts 
would  be  rewarded  by  "  a  liberal  return  for  the  capital  employed.**' 
Encouraged  by  the  "  large  dividends  ^^  of  Kensal  Green,  they 
readily  undertook  the  pious  work  of  providing  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  tney  desired  '*  a  reaping  of  com- 
modity out  of  the  carkasses  of  the  dead^  and  the  sorrow  of  the  living ^ 

We  come  now  to  the  report  of  the  directors  to  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  under  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
in  July,  1838.  The  directors  hold  out  "a  fair  prospect  of  the 
usual  and  proper  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  proprietors,^^  and 
then,  after  stating  the  usual  fees  paid  in  Bristol,  they  continue — 

"  Looking  at  the  rate  of  charge  adopted  in  other  cemeteries,  which 
yield  a  large  return  on  a  capital  exceeding  the  sum  which  the  directors 
think  likely  to  be  required  by  the  Bristol  General  Cemetery  Company, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  charges  considerably  less  on  an  average  than  those 
just  stated,  will  yield  to  the  company  a  very  ample  revenue. 

**  At  the  Low  Hill  cemetery  at  Liverpool,  the  capital  for  only  ten 
acres  of  land  is  upwards  of  8000/. ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
interments  is  in  common  graves  at  ten  shillings  each,  with  only  an 
ordinary  share  of  more  expensive  graves  and  monuments,  and  yet  the 
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proprietors  have  for  many  years  derived  an  income  of  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum." 

They  then  proceed  to  state,  that  at  the  Eensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery, the  receipts  exceeded  6000/.  in  the  year  1837,  and  that  the 
shares  were  then  worth  double  their  original  cost.  This  is 
tolerably  well  for  people  who  "  do  not  primarily  regard  pecuniary 
advantage.^ 

The  Report  for  the  year  1839  contains  an  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  payments  since  1838,  and  a  statement  of  the  general 
position  of  the  company.  Among  other  things,  the  directors 
state  the  forward  condition  of  "  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  another  ybr  aU  other  religious  deno- 
minatiomr 

In  the  report  for  the  following  year,  the  directors  state,  among 
other  things,  that  they  have  appointed  a  chaplain,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Bishop ;  and  that  they  will  provide  a  Dissenting 
minister,  to  officiate  in  the  unconsecrated  part  of  the  cemetery, 
excepting  when  some  other  minister  is  named  by  the  parties. 
But  as  yet  there  had  been  no  burials. 

The  year  1841  is  more  encouraging.  The  directors  report,  that 
the  part  of  their  land  intended  for  burials,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  Established  Church,  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop, 
and  that  burials  had  commenced  in  both  parts  of  the  cemetery. 
They  state,  with  some  regret,  that  only  eighteen  funerals  had 
taken  place  ;  but  they  conifort  the  subscribers  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  in  the  first  year  at  Kensal  Green  there  were  only  eigh- 
teen, and  in  the  first  year  at  Norwood  only  twenty-five  inter- 
ments ;  but  that  '^  now  Kensal  Green  is  almost  becoming 
crowded,  and  the  Norwood  is  very  much  used  f '  adding,  "  your 
directors  trust,  that  similar  results  will  follow  the  establishment 
of  a  cemetery  here.*"  Now  the  question  naturally  arises, — would 
this  anxiety  for  an  increased  number  of  funerals  have  existed  but 
for  the  hope  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  derived  therefrom! 
We  think  not.  We  do  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  the  directors 
or  the  shareholders  wished  for  an  increase  of  deaths  in  Bristol ; 
but  there  is  something  at  least  unseemly  in  their  expressions. 
There  is,  moreover,  something  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  this. 
So  Gregory  the  Great  says  ;  '*  To  exact  any  thing  I  utterly  for- 
bid, lest you  seem  glad  of  men^s  deaths,  if  you  reap 

any  commodity  of  their  carcasses.'''*  It  is  indeed  a  snare  to  a 
man,  to  lay  out  money  expecting  the  greater  return  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  deaths  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the 
deaths  in  Bristol  are  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  usual  number. 
Might  not  some  of  the  shareholders  of  the  cemetery  be  tempted 
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by  Mammon  to  look  in  an  unchristian  spirit  on  that  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fellow-citizens  ?  And  may  not  a  man"*s  heart 
be  hardened  against  the  mourning  of  his  neighbour,  if  the  cause  of 
that  sorrow  is  to  him  a  source  of  emolument  i  This  is  a  very 
serious  subject  of  reflection.  It  would  be  so  even  to  a  pagan  phi* 
losopher,  but  it  is  awful  to  a  Christian.  No  man  ought  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  may  be  tempted  to  desire  the 
death  of  his  fellow-creatures, — in  which  pestilence  and  misery  bring 
him  prosperity,  and  the  welfare  and  long  life  of  his  neighbours 
diminish  ins  means  of  subsistence  or  enjoyment.  Such  a  position 
is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  refined  and  elevated  mind,  and  to 
the  principles  of  Christian  charity.  The  very  liability  to  be  sus- 
pected of  such  mean  thoughts  must  be  insupportable !  But  the 
thing  is  in  itself  immoral.  It  is  a  snare  against  which  the 
prelates  of  the  Church  ought  to  warn  their  clergy  and  people. 
No  man  knows  whether  he  can  resist  the  subtle  mfluence  of  a 
desire  for  wealth.  And  in  this  instance  he  runs  into  that  danger 
unsupported  by  innocence.  He  meets  it  stained  with  the  sacri- 
legious guilt  of  simony. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  speculation  did  not  meet  with 
much  favour  in  Bristol.  The  directors,  in  1842,  report  a  debt  of 
3169^.  Ss.  6d.  due  from  the  company,  and  163  shares  undisposed 
of.  They,  however,  hope  much  from  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ^*  on  the  health  of  large  towns,'*''  and  indulge  in  a  little 
declamation  about  the  "  pernicious  practice  of  burying  in  towns.''^ 
They  also  state  that  they  have  *'  purchased  one  of  Shillibeer'^s 

Eatent  hearse  carriages,  by  which  a  coffin  and  six  mourners  can 
e  conveyed  at  a  very  moderate  charge.'' 
In  the  year  1843,  they  report  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  funerals,  and  add,  '^  a  corresponding  increase  of  the 
revenue  has  of  course  accrued.**'  But  still  the  fear  of  typhus 
fever,  the  walks  of  Amo*8  Vale^  and  the  accommodation  of  "  Shil- 
libeer'^s  patent  hearse  carriage,"  did  not  sufiice  to  make  the  peo- 
ple give  up  the  old  churchyards.  The  directors  are  reduced  to 
saying  that,  "if  the  cemetery  were  used  for  only  double  the 
number  of  the  present  funerals,  there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue 
at  their  disposal.'*'  This  sentence  is  expressed  with  decency,  but 
it  betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  distinction  may  not  always 
be  clear  between  the  hope  for  an  increased  number  of  funerals  in 
the  cemetery,  and  a  wish  for  an  increased  number  of  deaths  in 
Bristol.  We  impute  no  neglect  of  this  distinction  to  the  di- 
rectors ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  they  approach  the 
house  of  mourning  with  some  eagerness  for  a  surplus  revenue. 
It  is  painful  to  say  this  ;  but  it  is  true. 

We  come  now  to  the  report  for  the  year  1844.     There  we 
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find  that  the  directors  have  read  and  appreciated  Mr.  Ohadwick's 
report,  for  they  ^eak  of  ^^the  ancient  mode  of  sepulture  now  in 
the  course  of  revival  among  us^''  and  then  proceed  to  lavish  praise 
upon  the  commissioner,  expressing  surprise  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  not  prepared  to  "  encounter  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  removal  of  evils  so  plainly  proved  by  Mr.  Chadwick'^s 
report.''     They  report  that, — 

**  For  the  year  ending  June  1843,  the  burials  were  fifty-six,  and  the 
money  received  for  them  293/.  19«.  \0d. ;  and  that  in  the  year  ending 
30th  of  June,  1844,  the  burials  have  been  eighty-three,  and  the  money 
received  420/.  13f. ;  thus  showing  a  very  considerable  increase." 

Mr.  Chadwick's  report  evidently  gave  the  directors  considera- 
ble encouragement,  and  we  accordingly  find  them  proceeding  in  a 
somewhat  high  tone. 

**  The  Directors  regret  that  they  cannot  relieve  Bristol  from  a  large 
proportion  of  the  interments  most  improper  to  be  permitted  there,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  and  unprecedented  charge  of  ten  shillings  for  each 
interment  (according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England),  imposed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  after  the  bill  had  been  taken 
tlirough  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any  intimation  that  such  a 
fee  would  be  suggested.  The  poorer  classes  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  are  thus  precluded  from  burying  at  the  cemetery :  and  to 
this  extent  the  evils  of  interments  in  our  already  over-crowded  church- 
yards are  continued,  as  the  poor  will  not  pay  a  fee  equal  to  the  com' 
panys  full  charge  for  permission  to  remove  the  deceased  to  the  ceme^ 
teryr 

The  directors  seem  to  forget  that  their  '^  full  charge''  is  applied 
towards  producing  the  grand  desideratum  of  a  surplus  revenue ; 
whereas  the  "  unprecedented''''  charge  of  ten  shillings  is  devoted 
to  the  legitimate  ecclesiastical  purpose  of  maintaining  the  clergy 
and  Divme  worship.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint. The  company  wish  to  take  the  whole  administration  of 
the  rite  of  burial  in  Bristol  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
Would  this  be  a  revival  of  the  ancient  mode  of  sepulture  I  At 
what  time  in  the  histor}*  of  the  ancient  Church  was  the  burial  of 
the  dead  ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  laymen  ?  At 
what  time  during  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  was  it  ever  made 
a  matter  of  trade,  and  a  source  of  commercial  speculation  I  The 
directors  would  find  these  to  be  very  embarrassing  questions. 

We  have  now  given  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  cemetery  company.  Let  us  comment  on  the 
facts  contained  in  that  history  and  in  the  analysis  preceding  it. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  commercial,  the  trading  cha- 
racter of  those  institutions  has  been  demonstrated.     They  have 
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been  convicted  of  a  practice,  ^^  grown  up  amongst  us  Christians^ 
not  heard  of  among  barbarians^  selling  of  graves  and  the  duly  of 
burialy  and  a  reaping  of  commodity  out  of  the  carkasses  of  the  dead 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  living,'*'*  We  pray  judgment  against  them 
for  simony. 

We  charge  them  with  selling  the  prayers  of  the  Church  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  grave  and  duty  of  burial.  Two 
instances  have  been  shown  where  five  shillings  are  distinctly 
charged  for  "  desk  service^  or  the  use  of  the  chapelt  But  even 
where  sacrilege  m  not  so  openly  set  forth  by  pubUc  advertisement, 
the  service  of  the  Church  is  sold — ^thus.  The  company  retain  a 
chaplain,  or  employ  a  clergyman — they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  on  their  trade  without  doing  this  :  without  the  services  of 
the  clergy  they  would  not  have  many  funerals.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  they  derive  an  emolument  from  the  spiritual 
service  of  the  clergyman  officiating  in  their  cemetery.  That 
spiritual  service  is  made  a  part  of  their  stock-in-trade,  from  which 

they  derive  per  cent  upon  the  capital  invested  in  their 

undertaking.     It  is  the  same  as  a  railway  company  employing  an 
engineer,  and  making  a  profit  by  his  services. 

So  it  has  been  shown  by  the  canon  law,  supported  by  the  case 
of  Grehazi,  that  if  A.'  a  layman,  derives  emolument  from  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  B.,  a  spiritual  person,  A.  commits  simony. 

'*  The  Church  Burial  Service  is  to  be  performed  by  a  clergyman,  to 
be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  said  company,  with 
such  salary  or  stipend  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  in  one  case  by  the 
clergy  of  the  town,  according  to  a  rotation  which  they  are  permitted  to 
arrange  for  themselves ;  or,  failing  this,  find  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
Act\" 

In  both  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  directors  employ  the  clergy 
with  a  view  to  emolument ;  and  thus  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  are  ready  to  allow  any  minister  of  any  denomination  to 
officiate.  This  circumstance  is  of  itself  conclusive :  it  shows  that 
the  object  in  view  is  gain.  Indeed,  if  they  are  willing  to  employ 
either  a  clergyman  or  any  minister  of  any  denomination,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  would  employ  no  clergyman  or  minister  at  all  if  it 
were  not  requisite  to  do  so  for  the  success  of  their  speculation. 

We  also  charge  them  with  selling  the  episcopal  rite  of  con- 
secration. They  obtain  that  consecration  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  it ;  and  they  accordingly  sell  it  as  a  part  of 
their  stock-in-trade. 

Suppose  the  bishop  to  refuse  to  consecrate  a  new  cemetery.  What 
would  be  the  consequence  ?    The  shares  would  fall  in  the  market. 

'  Oxford  PariBh  Burial  Oroands,  p.  8. 
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So  we  find  these  companies  advertising  the  consecration  of  their 
ground  in  their  prospectuses  and  in  the  newspapers.  But  they  re- 
serve a  part  unconsecrated  for  those  who  do  not  require  consecra- 
tion. If  there  were  no  people  who  object  to  be  buned  in  unconse- 
crated ground,  would  any  part  of  the  cemeteries  be  consecrated  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  companies  obtain 
consecration  because  their  customers  require  it ;  because,  if  they 
had  it  not,  they  would  fail  in  the  speculation.  They  therefore 
obtain  it  in  order  to  make  money  of  it.  They  do  not  have  the 
whole  of  their  ground  consecrated,  because  that  would  not  pay ; 
but  they  have  so  much  consecrated  as  they  think  necessary  to 
ensure  gain,  and  no  more.  Moreover,  it  is  the  consecration  that 
gives  value  to  their  land.  If  it  were  unconsecrated,  they  would 
be  unable  to  sell  graves  to  Churchmen.  The  demand  for,  and, 
consequently,  the  price  of  the  land  would,  therefore,  be  greatly 
diminished.  Now,  if  the  consecration  of  the  land  raises  its 
value,  it  follows  that  those  who  profit  by  that  increased  value 
derive  lucre  from  the  rite  of  consecration.  They  sell  the  conse- 
crated ground  for  more  than  they  could  obtain  for  it  if  it  were 
unconsecrated:  they,  therefore,  sell  the  rite  of  consecration. 
The  canon  law  says,  '^  Qui  res  ecclesiasticas  non  ad  hoc  ad  quod 

institutse  sunt  sea  ad  propria  lucra pecunia  largitur  vel 

adipiscitur,  simoniacus  est  '/^  But  no  authorities  are  necessary  to 
show  that  whoever  obtains  a  spiritual  thing,  such  as  a  religious 
rite,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  gain,  and  who,  in  fact,  does 
derive  a  pecuniary  profit  therefrom,  commits  simony. 

Three  distinct  branches  of  simony  have  now  been  brought 
home  to  the  cemetery  companies  ;  namely, 

I.  Selling  graves  and  the  duty  of  Christian  burial  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lucre. 

II.  Selling  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  lucre. 

III.  Obtaining  the  rite  of  consecration  in  order  to  make  it  a 
means  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  then  selling  it  for  the  purpose  of 
lucre. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  simony  involves 
contempt  and  profanation  of  sacred  things,  which  is  sacrilege. 
What  says  St.  Gregory  the  Great?  (Lib.  vii.  Epist.  114.)  Quis 
veneretur  quod  venaitur  f  Aut  quis  no7i  vile  putat  quod  emitur  f 
And  by  the  canon  law,  simony  is  stigmatized  with  the  name  of 
heresy.  It  holds  omnia  crimina  ad  Simoniacw  hceresis  compara- 
tionem  quasi  pro  nihilo  esse  reputanda '.  Such  is  the  serious 
nature  of  the  offences  whereof  these  cemetery  companies  are 

*  See  the  Decree  of  Oratian,  Caut.  1.  Qusest.  3.  Can.  & 
'  See  the  Decree,  Caua.  1.  Qumt.  (J.  Can.  fin. 
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guilty.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  the  bishops. 

And  what  is  the  pretence  under  which  these  strange  violations 
of  the  jus  gentium^  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  are  justified  ?  It  is  simply  this,  the  insufficiency  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  churchyards  in  large  towns.  This 
appears  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  How  much  ingenuity  is  wasted 
on  the  invention  and  contrivance  of  evil,  when  thin^  honourable 
and  true  are  so  easily  seen  and  performed !  What  is  the  obvious 
and  only  good  remedy  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  churchyards  I 
If  they  are  too  small,  enlarge  them.  If  ground  cannot  be  obtained 
near  the  churches,  let  cemeteries  be  provided  elsewhere,  and 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  one  or  more  parishes,  precisely  on  Uie 
same  footing  as  their  own  churchyards.     Here  is  an  example. 

An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  erect  a  public  cemetery  in 
Oxford,  if  not  of  a  commercial,  at  least  of  a  secular  and  uneccle- 
siastical  character.  That  attenipt  can  only  be  attributed  to  error 
and  insufficient  information,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  persons  who  joined  in  it  would  have  done  so,  had  they 
been  fully  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  their  undertaking.  And 
the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  erection  in  that  venerable  city  of 
an  institution  so  unworthy  of  the  seat  of  a  great  university, 
clearly  show  how  easy  it  is  to  provide  in  an  honourable  and 
Christianlike  manner  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  A  committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  parish  burial  gnmnds. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  that  committee  to  a  meeting, 
at  which  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Clarke  presided,  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1 844.  The  committee  presented  to  the  meeting  a 
very  able  report  from  their  sub-committee.  With  regard  to  the 
legal  means  of  providing  additional  burial-grounds,  the  sub-com- 
mittee report  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  this  point  your  sub-committee  have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
remind  the  General  Committee  of  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  134. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1819,  statutory  means  were  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  by  additional  burial- 
grounds  out  of  towns  and  cities,  the  church-building  and  burial-grounds 
commissioners  being  incorporated,  with  full  powers,  to  forward  under- 
takings like  that  now  in  hand.  Under  the  advice  and  instruction  which 
they  have  received  from  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  high  in  office, 
under  the  commission,  your  sub -committee  are  able  to  refer  to  three 
special  facilities,  which  the  act  provides  for  the  accomplishing  of  our 
present  object.     They  are  contained  respectively  in  clauses. 

"  §  22.  Which  sets  forth  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  effect 
the  purchase  of  land  for  burial-ground,  not  lying  within  the  bounds  of 
the  parish  for  whose  use  it  is  bought. 
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"  §  37*  Empowering  bodies  politic,  corporate  or  collegiate  corpora- 
tions, aggregate  or  sole  tenants  for  life,  or  entail  trustees,  feoffees,  and 
all  other  persons,  to  grant,  sell,  and  convey  away  any  lands  they  may 
hold  or  possess  for  enlarging  burial-grounds,  or  making  new  ones ;  and 
§  41,  giving  power  to  the  commissioners  (if  in  any  case  circumstances 
should  exist  or  arise  to  make  a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  necessary) 
to  pay  or  advance  money  for  the  payment  of  fees  which  may  become 
due  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

'*  Here  then  are  the  elements  of  all  that  we  need  desire  ^^ 

Here  is  indeed  more  than  sufficient  to  deprive  the  advocates  of 
the  proposed  "  Oxford  General  Cemetery^'  of  every  shade  of  an 
excuse.  The  statute  enables  the  Church  to  provide  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  old  parochial  burying-grounds,  by  enlarging 
them  or  making  new  ones.  If  any  further  legal  facilities  are 
required  in  a  particular  case,  the  statute  provides  the  means  of 
obtaining  them. 

It  would  be  worth  considering,  whether  in  towns  which  have  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  it  might  not  be  desirable,  where 
the  churchyards  are  insufficient,  to  place  the  whole  management 
of  the  cemetery,  or  cemeteries,  under  the  government  of  the 
clergy  of  that  church,  after  the  model  of  the  59th  novel  of 
Justinian,  and  the  12th  of  Leo  the  Wise.  By  that  means,  a 
very  perfect  and  very  respectable  system  would  be  brought  into 
operation.  The  system  of  the  Qreat  Church  of  Constantinople 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  put  in  execution  to  its  full  extent,  for 
want  of  the  pecuniary  means, — so  abundantly  furnished  by  the 
Emperors :  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, it  might  be  adopted  in  a  cemetery  governed  by  a  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church.  Thus  an  endowment  or  burial  fund  might 
be  raised,  and  managed  by  the  chapter,  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  funerals  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  to  prevent  the  shocking 
squalid  misery  of  what  are  called  "pauper  funerals.^  The  sacred- 
ness  of  the  religious  rite  of  burial  would  thus  be  very  effectually 
preserved,  and  the  poor  would  be  comforted,  by  seeing  their  dead 
solemnlv  buried  under  the  pious  care  of  the  Church ;  not  in 
national  cemeteries,  nor  in  trading  cemeteries,  but  according  to 
the  venerable  usages  of  the  Church,  established  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity. 

That  Mr.  Chadwick^s  purely  secular  and  administrative  plan 
of  "  national  burial,*"  unaer  the  direction  of  officers  of  health, 
will  ever  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe.  The  Church  must  oppose  it,  as  a  violation 
of  the  ancient  usages  of  Christendom  from  the  first  ages,  an 

^  Oxford  Parish  Banal  Ground  Committee  Report,  pp.  5.  ^, 
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aggression  against  the  exclusively  religious  character  of  Christian 
burial,  and  an  encroachment  of  the  civil  power  upon  the  un- 
doubted province  of  the  clergy.  The  Church  cannot  submit  to 
give  up  the  administration  of  that  solemn  duty  and  work  of 
charity — the  burial  of  the  dead — to  Mr.  Chadwick'^s  officers  of 
health  and  the  civil  government,  without  abdicating  a  very  sacred 
and  important  portion  of  her  functions.  The  people  of  this  realm 
will  look  upon  this  new  plan  as  a  violation  of  the  old  common 
law  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  an  interference  with  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  an  unconstitutional  dealing  with  their 
liberties.  The  nobility  and  principal  gentry  will  look  upon  it  not 
only  with  all  the  dislike  which  they  must  feel  in  common  with 
the  mass  of  the  community,  but  also  as  an  attempt  to  take  from 
them  their  ancient  privileges  of  sepulture.  No ;  let  it  be  re- 
moved from  public  notice  altogether,  and  delivered  to  perpetual 
oblivion. 

But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defeat  this  attack  upon  the 
Church  and  the  honourable  feelings  of  the  people.  The  funeral 
office  and  the  episcopal  rite  of  consecration  must  no  longer  be 
thus  profaned.  The  traffic  in  graves  and  Christian  burial,  the 
custom  not  heard  of  among  barbarians,  the  miserable  lucre  from 
the  death  of  Christians,  the  curse  of  simony,  must  be  removed 
out  of  the  land. 

Then  will  the  rite  of  Christian  burial  be  restored  to  its  ancient 
holiness,  a  reproach  cast  off  from  our  times  and  institutions, 
and  the  venerable  usages,  which  the  Church  derives  from  the 
great  truths  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  will  shine  forth  in  all  their  sacred  and  consoling 
beauty. 
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We  are  about  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of  some 
details  in  the  theory  of  Gothic  Architecture,  in  the  wish  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  efforts  which  are  now  in  progress  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  deeply  our  inquiry  into  the  mysteries 
of  that  wonderful  creation  of  human  art. 

That  some  mystery,  or,  in  less  startling  words,  some  deep  and 
abstruse  philosophy,  lies  hidden  in  the  profuse  variety  of  com- 
binations into  which  Grothic  architecture  pours  itself;  that  its 
movements  have  been  regulated  by  some  fundamental  laws,  which 
are  not  obvious  on  the  surface,  but  must  be  traced  out  to  their 
real  and  highest  source,  in  the  constitution  of  Nature  and  of  the 
human  mind,  may  now  be  assumed  without  risking  the  charge  of 
a  visionary  and  unpractical  speculation.  We  have  learned  this 
by  experience.  We  have  entered  on  the  same  work  with  the 
architects  of  old,  have  grasped  the  same  materials,  have  studded 
the  country  with  new  erections,  and  every  day  are  attempting 
more ;  and  have  proceeded  throughout  with  the  boast  of  superior 
knowledge  and  mechanical  skill ;  and  yet,  owing  to  some  secret 
mistake,  to  the  unconscious  omission  of  some  element,  or  to  the 
failure  in  regulating  some  proportion,  nearly  all  our  greatest  and 
most  expensive  works  have  been  comparative  failures.  Undoubt- 
edly the  number  of  these  failures  is  diminishing.    And  we  may 
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look  forward  to  a  new  development  of  true  beauty  in  our  future 
structures.  But  it  must  depend  on  our  examining  and  analysing, 
far  more  deeply  than  we  have  hitherto  done,  both  the  great  com- 
positions of  antiquity,  and  the  d  priori  laws  of  art,  on  which  all 
creations  of  gi'andeur  and  true  taste  must  be  constructed.  With- 
out this,  architecture,  like  any  other  art,  can  never  be  carried 
beyond  a  species  of  empiricism  and  quackery.  Its  successes  must 
be  happy  chances,  its  failures  innumerable.  And,  even  in  the 
most  felicitous  guesses,  it  will  not  escape  from  some  incongruous 
admixture,  which  will  betray  the  want  of  fundamental  principles,^ 
and  mar  the  general  effect. 

There  is  one  kind  of  architectural  truth  on  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  speak  in  rather  more  detail.  It  consists  in  confonning 
each  portion  and  member  of  the  building  to  some  one  type  and 
standard,  and  thus  harmonising  them  all.  For  the  very  percep- 
tion of  truth  is,  in  other  words,  a  perception  of  such  a  correspond- 
ence. When  we  have  fixed  in  our  mind  some  general  law  and 
Erinciple,  and  upon  comparing  a  great  number  of  phenomena, 
owever  seemingly  varied  and  opposed,  we  find  in  each  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  axiom  and  law,  we  say  that  they  are  true  ;  we 
understand  them ;  we  have  the  pleasure  of  tracmg  out  resem- 
blances in  differences,  and  of  differences  in  resemblances;  and 
the  greater  the  variety  of  the  phenomena,  the  greater  interest 
and  satisfaction  are  felt  in  reducing  them  finally  to  consistency. 
And  the  whole  nature  and  extent  of  this  truth  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture require  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  traced.  Without 
a  full  and  accurate  catalogue  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  that 
style,  we  can  form  no  estimate  of  its  richness  and  powers  of  de- 
velopment and  expression.  But  until  they  are  all  linked  together 
in  their  natural  and  essential  evolution,  as  in  a  genealogical  tree, 
each  affiliated  on  the  attribute  or  circumstance  which  generated 
it,  each  placed  in  its  proper  position  in  the  chain,  and  all  subor- 
dinated to  one  primary  principle,  and  traced  from  one  germ, 
Gothic  architecture  will  not  be  reduced  into  a  science,  and  our 
best  combinations  of  it  will  be  empirical  guesses  and  happy 
accidents. 

It  may  now  be  assumed  as  an  acknowledged  principle,  that 
verticalism  is  the  fundamental  line  or  form  of  the  Gothic  style — 
that  this,  combined  with  the  necessity  of  framing  interior  build- 
ings for  the  reception  of  Christian  congregations,  led,  it  is  not 
said  to  the  invention,  but  to  the  recognition  and  adoption,  when 
invented,  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  of  the  triangle  based  upon  a 
parallelogram,  which  constitute  the  leading  and  most  prominent 
idea,  meeting  the  eye  most  commonly,  and  suggesting  therefore 
the  grand  germ  of  all  the  other  characteristics.     The  vertical 
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line  is  the  seed  of  the  style  as  yet  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
style  scarcely  becomes  Tisible  until  it  has  germinated  and  spread 
itself  out  into  the  other  more  palpable  forms  and  figures,  liut  in 
these  forms,  namely,  the  pointed  arch  and  the  triangle  based  on 
the  parallelogram,  lay  hid  a  number  of  peculiarities  and  features, 
which  it  was  the  subsequent  business  of  the  artist  to  evolve,  and 
within  which  so  long  as  he  confined  himself,  however  varied  his 
work,  it  lapsed  into  no  incongruities.  All  v^as  true,  as  being  in 
harmony  with  the  original  type,  and  repeating  only  its  features. 
And  some  of  these  features  are  obvious,  such  as  the  union  of  the 
curve  and  the  angle,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  ogee  curve. 

To  these  may  be  added  another,  of  no  little  importance. 

It  is  observable  that  the  eye,  in  tracing  a  pointed  arch,  instead 
of  arresting  itself  at  the  intersection  of  the  curves,  passes  irre- 
sistibly beyond  them,  and  thus  in  fact  describes  a  cross,  of  which 
two  limbs  are  drawn  precisely  to  the  eye,  the  other  two  are 
imagined  by  the  mind :  two  are  given,  the  other  two  are  \j 
suggested.  This  indeed  must  be  the  case  in  every  inter-  r^ 
section  of  lines  in  any  style,  but  it  occurs  peculiarly  in  tracing 
the  pointed  arch, — first,  because,  by  the  ascending  tendency  ori- 
ginally impressed  on  the  eye,  the  eye  is  forcibly  carried  up  beyond 
the  point  where  the  visible  line  terminates ;  and,  secondly,  because, 
in  tracing  a  curve,  the  mind  is  naturally  disposed  to  long  for 
and  attempt  its  completion.  We  are  led  in  the  imagination  to 
describe,  if  not  the  whole  circle,  at  least  a  much  larger  segment 
than  is  really  suppUed.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  two  straight 
lines  meeting  and  crossing,  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  eye  to 
pass  much  farther  than  the  point  of  intersection.  It  does  pass 
indeed,  but  reverts  immediately  to  fall  into  the  given  lines.  Of 
this  fact  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Its  importance,  as  shaping 
and  modifying  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic, 
as  a  whole,  it  may  be  interesting  to  trace  out. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  at  once  distinguishes  the  Gothic 
from  the  Grecian  in  this  point ;  that,  in  the  Grecian,  the  figure 
which  is  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  is  really  and  pal- 
pably exhibited ;  in  the  Gothic  it  is  partially  exhibited,  and  par- 
tially suggested.  The  Grecian  frames  its  structures  into  perfect 
circles,  perfect  ellipses,  perfect  squares,  perfect  triangles,  perfect 
parallelograms.  Each  member  of  the  composition  is  definitely 
marked  and  measured  out.  The  mind  travels  on  a  given  plane 
and  line,  from  which  it  must  not  depart ;  the  moment  it  quits 
what  it  sees,  it  is  lost  and  perplexed.  It  is  recalled  as  wandering 
beyond  its  limits.  The  work  set  before  the  intellect  in  contem- 
plating a  Grecian  building  is  to  measure,  to  define,  to  balance 
part  against  part,  to  trace  exact  proportions.     The  limits  there- 
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fore  must  be  accuntely  fixed.    There  mnrt  be  no  loop-hobi,  no 


excresceDces,  nothing  to  tempt  the  eje  bqrond  the  given  biwiMfc 
lies.  In  the  Glothic  it  is  just  the  rerecee.  And  when  due  ]>»• 
ciple  is  once  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  we  abaO  have  aenid 
the  great  law  of  combination,  which  gives  to  an  <dd  Gothic  atmo- 
ture  its  singular  interest  and  beauty. 

Take  an  old  cathednl,  fix  the  spectator  at  the  ptunt  or  pointo 
where  it  is  most  natural  that  he  Boould  fix  himadf  to  cootemphte 
it  (and  these  must  be  most  carefully  marked  and  selected) :  kt 
him  then  take  the  most  prominent  points  of  the  building,  "firfcrf 
out  by  some  feature  which  attracts  attention — a  little  tone^  n 
projected  buttress,  a  gable  tosaed  up  ^)pBrently  by  acddsnt,  a 
doorway  niched  into  a  comer,  a  fragment  of  a  battlemented  wall, 
or  a  solitary  pinnacle — and  from  these  let  his  eye  pass  in  emf 
direction,  not  along  the  lines  of  the  building,  but  leuiing  aerosa 
from  point  to  point,  and  describing  in  his  mind  the  ngnrn  thns 
suggested ;  and  these  figures  will  constitute  the  real  forma  in- 
tencled  by  the  architect :  they  are  the  real  outlines  of  the  buildii^ 
— just  as  in  the  painting  of  scenes  for  the  theatre,  or  in  the 
shade-painting  or  amaypa^ta,  of  the  ancients,  the  colours  and 
forms  on  the  tablet  were  shapeless  daubs,  and  acted  only  as  sug- 
gestire  of  a  totally  different  image  to  the  creative  mind. 

There  are  two  points  in  which  this  law  of  combination  may  be 
distinctly  seen  ;  one  is  the  general  grouping  of  the  exterior,  hy 
which  innumerable  triangles,  and  triangles  of  the  same  character 
with  some  one  form  most  obvious  and  prominent,  are  dotted  out, 
as  it  were,  and  marked,  by  contriving  leading  points  to  catch  the 
light  and  engage  the  eye ;  just  as  in  Nature's  most  exquisite  worl 
of  architecture,  the  human  face,  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  aoc 
chin  sketch  out  the  general  character ;  and  as  the  beauty  of  fea 
ture  will  mainly  depend  on  the  harmony  and  agreement  of  thi 
triangles  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  across  them.     It  i 
familiar  to  all  physic^nomists,  that  faces  may  be  divided  into  1 
few  leading  classes,  each  marked  by  their  peculiar  characteristics 
and  those  characteristics  instinctively  suggestive  of  moral  an 
mental  analogies.  And  it  is  no  fanciful  theory  to  assert,  that  the 
may  be  described  by  peculiar  triangles,  and  that,  in  altering  tb 
proportions  of  the  distances  between  the  several  points  of  tk 
face,  widening  the  space  between  the  eyes,   lowering  the  ear 
elevating  the  chin,  or  destroying  the  horizontalism  of  the  Ui 
which  passes  through  the  eyes  or  the  ears, — that  is,  in  afiectii 
the  imaginary  triangles  which  connect  tliem,^the  whole  charact 
of  the  countenance  is  destroyed ;  and  may  be  made,  by  a  proce 
familiar  to  expert  caricaturists,  expressive  of  an  idiot  instead 
a  philosopher,  and  of  a  coward  instead  of  a  hero. 
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But  the  other  instance  is  still  more  deserving,  to  say  the  least, 
of  inquiiT.  It  has  been  partly  suggested,  amonff  other  writers, 
by  Mr.  killings,  in  his  interesting  '^  Attempt  to  define  the  Qeo- 
metric  Proportions  of  Gothic  Architecture,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Cathedrals  of  Carlisle  and  Worcester  ^  ;^^  and  still  more  conclu- 
sively by  Mr.  Wallen,  of  Huddersfield,  in  the  '*  Proceedings  of 
the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire.^^  And  whatever  may  still  be  wanting  to  complete  weir 
theory,  or  to  correct  it  in  some  of  the  generalizations,  these  gen- 
tlemen deserve  gratitude  and  respect  &r  having  asserted  boldly 
the  great  principle,  that  the  works  of  Gothic  art  are  not  a  chance 
or  fanciful  congeries,  but  are  constructed  in  all  their  details  upon 
some  fixed  and  profound  law.  They  have  made  a  great  step 
towards  unravelling  the  mystery,  by  teaching  that  it  is  a  mystery ; 
and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  imitate,  now  that  they  have  learned 
to  reverence,  the  works  of  their  ancestors  in  art. 

It  is  especially  in  the  principles  which  regulated  the  curves 
and  positions  of  arches,  whether  upon  pilla^  or  in  windows, 
that  we  may  probably  find  the  law  exhibited  in  Gothic,  of  sug- 
gesting rather  than  of  expressing  the  lines  which  the  spectator  is 
intended  to  trace :  and  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  frame  for 
himself  a  Gothic  combination,  must  have  felt  the  difficulty  in  this 
point,  of  deciding  among  the  imiumerable  varieties  of  curves 
which  may  be  selected,  and  the  equally  innumerable  degrees  of 
interval  and  elevation  in  which  the  arches  may  be  placed.  The 
hypothesis  which  is  offered  by  Mr.  Wallen,  and  which  deserves 
careful  trial  and  experiment,  may  be  extended  to  the  follow- 
ing formula  —  that  segments  of  circles  in  Gothic  architecture 
ought,  if  prolonged  and  completed,  to  fall  in  one  with  another 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  pass  through  other  lines  of  the  building 
at  some  angle,  or  some  regular  point  of  intersection,  dividing 
them  into  some  equal  or  proportionate  limbs.  Thus  the  curve  of 
a  window  on  the  exterior  should  sweep  round,  touching  some 
leading  line  of  the  battlements,  or  some  point  marked  by  a  pro- 
minent corbel,  or  cutting  the  buttress  in  one  of  its  own  leading 
divisions,  or  flowing  down  into  the  corresponding  curve  in  the 
adjoining  window.  Thus  the  arch  of  a  window  in  the  gable, 
where  tUs  is  not  possible,  if  it  would  spread  beyond  the  buUding, 
should  cut  the  line  of  gable  in  some  multiple  portion.  Thus  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  if  the  circles  were  completed,  should  form  in- 
tersecting colonnades ;  and  the  positions  of  niches,  corbels,  bosses, 
and  other  little  projections — so  many  of  which  occur  in  Gothic 
buildings,  seemingly  without  use  or  object,  but  probably  having 
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referenoe  is  genenl  to  this  hw — shoold  be  aoeh  h  to  aid  the  aje, 
or  rather  the  unagination,  in  lioiw  out  thew  peHeet  fignm  from 
the  hiota  and  suegestioiia  thoa  ofl&ed.  And  «4ien  all  are  dnwn 
out,  there  Bhouldbe  left  no  fragmenti,  no  odda  and  ends,  btiiiig 
no  definite  relation  to  other  portions ;  all  abmild  be  connected. 

To  give,  indeed,  perfect  unity  and  haimonj  to  all  the  parta,  H 
is  still  further  requisite  that  tbeee  aoggeated  imaginaiy  figorea 
should  themselves  all  be  eonatnicted  upon  aoine  one  bana  and 
common  measure ;  bat  tlua  will  &11  iinaer  anoUwr  head.  Od^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  tiding  the  hjpothens  (fiir  aa 
snch  only  it  is  oOered),  it  must  not  be  expected  to  be  nafiaed  in 
the  Uter  and  deteriorated  stages  of  Gothic — that  changes  and 
accidenta  may  hare  dislocated,  or  rendered  imperfect,  the  portions 
from  which  the  figures  were  to  be  eomjdeted — and  that  we  onriit 
to  look  deeper  than  experiment  to  satisfy  oniaelTes  of  the  jnotw 
and  correctness  of  a  theory — its  oorteetnen,  that  ia,  as  a  law  ol 
taste, — without  reference  to  the  fitct  of  its  actual  adoption  bj 
former  architects. 

And  perhaps  the  following  connderations  may  not  be  usdess. 

It  ia  clear,  then,  that  to  satisfy  the  mind,  any  object  preaentet 
to  it  ought  to  be  infinite.     It  should  stimulate  the  imagination 
should  give  room  for  a  play  of  thought  and  exercise  of  aetir 
reason  ;  there  should  be  scope  for  ranging  into  newly-discovere 
fields  of  invention — for  achieving  something  ourselves,  not  mwel 
for  observing  what  has  already  been  achieved  by  others.     Tt 
spectator  should  be  made  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  creatioi 
In  Grecian  architecture  this  is  not  possible.     He  may  measur 
and  compare,  and  criticise  the  exact  adjustment  of  distances,  ti 
accurate  flow  of  cun'es,  the  perfect  regularity  of  an^es  and  pr 
portions ;  but  criticism  and  acquiescence  is  all  which  ia  Wt 
him.    He  admires,  but  passively ;  and  the  work  of  measureme 
is  soon  exhausted,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  surrender  hims 
to  the  general  impression.     It  is  thus  that  a  perfect  object 
beauty,  whether  in  a  landscape  or  a  work  of  art,  lies  opon  t 
mind  like  a  load.     It  oppresses  with  its  very  beauty.     Its  vi 
exquisitenesB  and  perfection,  the  absence  of  any  Uot,  of  anythi 
to  be  completed  or  amended,  fascinate  us  with  a  species  of'^  In: 
nous  indolence,  in  acutely  sensitive  minds  amounting,  at  tina 
almost   to   painfulness.     Periiaps,  if  we  could  enter  into  t 
uoderatand  the  mysteries  of  the  great  work  of  Divine  Art, 
physical  Creation  itself,  this  would  account  for  the  remarki 
fact,  that  it  is  thus  left  for  the  moat  part  imperfect.     Its  outli 
are  fiiU  of  grace,  its  forms  germinate  into  beauty ;  but  en 
where  there  are  spots  and  fractures — something  which  the  hui 
mind  can  fill  up,  or  which  the  human  band  may  strive  to  anw 
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Its  vegetation  spreads  out  into  a  thousand  luxuriant  curves,  and 
yet  we  cull  and  pick  the  leaf  or  flower  which  defies  improvement. 
Its  colours  are  blended  and  softened  in  a  tissue  of  unimaginable 
deh'cacy  ;  and  yet  a  painter  can  throw  over  them  all  a  tint  which 
mellows  and  improves  them.  Its  sounds  are  soft  and  clear,  and 
nothing  in  art  can  reach  their  depth  and  power  of  expression ; 
but  they  are  not  harmonized  into  concerts  or  distinguished  by 
rhyme.  And  hence  the  seeming  problem,  that,  while  Nature  is 
more  perfect  than  art,  and  possesses  a  touch,  and  imagination, 
and  ddicacy  of  perception,  beyond  what  man  can  ever  reach,  still 
art  is  the  improvement  of  Nature,  working  upon  her  grand 
sketches  and  masterly  unfinished  models,  in  order  more  com- 
pletely to  realize  the  grandeur  and  charm  of  her  designs. 

And  this  remark  is  not  without  use  in  exhibiting  the  high 
character  of  the  Gothic  style.  For  that  must  be  the  highest 
human  art  which  bears  the  closest  analogy  to  divine  art,  or 
nature ;  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  with  it,  and 
acts  in  the  same  manner  to  produce  the  same  eflects.  And  it 
will  account  also  for  the  ease  with  which  Grothic  architecture 
falls  in  and  blends  itself  with  a  natural  landscape.  The  Parthe- 
non may  be  erected  on  a  rock  with  nothing  but  the  bright  clear 
sky  to  cast  and  project  its  sharp  defined  outline  on  the  eye  ;  and 
trees,  and  mosses,  and  ivy,  even  undulations  of  hills,  and  shadows 
of  clouds,  must  be  excluded  from  the  scene,  in  order  to  bring  out 
its  form  in  a  clear  and  rigid  precision.  But  a  Gothic  buuding 
buries  itself  spontaneously  amidst  natural  objects.  Trees  and 
mountains  are  its  congenial  accompaniments.  In  the  square  of  a 
city  unrelieved  by  foliage,  it  stands  on  a  strange  soil ;  and  when 
nothing  else  is  left,  it  strives  still  to  bring  within  its  grasp  as  it 
were,  and  to  associate  with  itself,  all  that  resembles  nature,  all 
that  is  most  irregular,  most  picturesque  in  surrounding  objects ; 
chimneys,  and  gables,  and  porches,  and  ruined  walls,  and  balco- 
nies, and  grotesque  carvings.  Even  the  rough  broken  sheds  and 
roofs  with  which  too  often  modem  neglect  has  permitted  the 
noblest  churches  on  the  continent  to  oe  surrounded  and  dis- 
fi^red,  yet,  when  softened  and  melted  down,  are  seized  by  it  as 
with  a  hand  like  Front's,  and  turned  into  a  picture. 

This  wiU  account  also  for  the  profuse  employment  of  foliage  in 
the  ornamental  details  of  Gk)thic  buildings.  It  will  explain  the 
intense  interest  and  activity  of  thought  which  is  caused  by  a 
good  specimen  of  Gothic  art;  the  love  of  imitation  which  it 
engenders ;  the  rapturous  feeling  with  which  an  acute  taste  wan- 
ders over  a  good  composition,  the  eye  springing  freely  ftx)m  but- 
tress to  window,  and  ftt)m  window  to  pinnacle,  and  from  pinnacle 
to  spire  or  tower,  penetrating  in  every  direction,  leaping  up  to 
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buiy  itself  in  some  deep-shadowed  nook,  or  to  pass  into  some 
hign-hung  doorway  ;  delighting  to  be  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  intri- 
cate tracery,  to  catch  within  innumerable  configurations  every 
studded  boss  and  lighted  projection,  and  to  discover,  in  the  maze 
of  objects  tossed  together,  as  it  may  seem,  almost  in  a  chaos  of 
chances,  the  deep-hidden  regularity  and  system  of  a  mighty 
mysterious  wisdom. 

It  is  in  fact  in  this  irregularity  of  outline,  in  this  faculty  of  sug- 
gesting rather  than  of  expressing  figures  of  beauty,  that  the  pic- 
turesque difiers  from  the  oeautiful.  And  this  diflerence  is  one  of 
the  essential  contrasts  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  style. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  characteristic  to  its  germ  in  the 
original  constitution,  both  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  composes  a 
figure  of  which  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  suggested  and  not 
expressed  ;  and  of  the  vertical  line,  which  also  throws  the  eye  up 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  ur^ne  it  on  by  an  unpulse  and  momen- 
tum beyond  the  limit  to  which  the  expressed  lines  will  carry  it. 
The  characteristic  is  in  harmony  with  the  original  types;  it 
formed  a  part  of  them,  and  its  subsequent  development  in  a 
variety  of  forms  is  therefore  correspondent  with  Truth. 

Under  a  similar  head  would  fall  another  branch  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Gk)thic  architecture,  which  hitherto  has  been  httle 
studied,  and  still  less  applied  to  practice ;  and  to  an  ignorance  in 
which  we  may  attribute  most  of  the  conspicuous  failures  of  our 
modem  buildings  in  the  laws  of  geometrical  proportions  observed 
by  ancient  architects. 

To  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  elucidate  this  mvstery, 
while  the  ingenious  theories  of  Mr.  Billings  and  Mr.  Wallen  are 
before  us,  would  be  to  deny  them  the  great  honour  which  is  due 
for  their  valuable  suggestions.  But  much  still  remains  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  and  still  more  remains  to  be  reasoned  out  from  d  priori 
Principles  of  reason  and  taste  ;  from  those  immutable  laws  of  the 
uman  mmd,  to  which  in  the  creation  of  beauty,  and  not  to  mere 
capricious  arbitrary  fancies,  the  great  architects  of  old  conformed; 
and  without  which  we  shall  neither  be  able  to  reach  the  real  laws 
of  ancient  art  in  their  highest  generalizations,  nor  to  criticize  its 
works  by  any  fixed  standard,  nor  to  imitate  without  incongruities. 
That  there  is  a  law  of  proportion  to  be  observed  even  in  me  most 
varied  forms  of  the  Gt)thic  style,  even  in  its  seemingly  most  un- 
fettered caprices,  and  to  be  observed  as  much  as  in  the  most 
formal  conceptions  of  the  Grecian  school,  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out letting  Gothic  art  loose  from  all  restraints  which  make  it 
rational  and  true.  But  it  is  a  law  felt  rather  than  understood ; 
and  the  suggestions  made  respecting  it  must  be  offered  with 
diffidence. 
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Proportion,  then,  by  its  very  nature,  is  the  conformity  of  certain 
spaces  and  lengths  to  some  one  common  measure^  either  multi- 
plied, or  repeated,  or  divided ;  but  the  mind  never  can  become 
sensible  of  it  except  by  referring  admeasurements  to  some  pre- 
viously assumed  standard,  and  by  observing  their  conformi^  with 
it,  or  their  discrepancy.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  find  in  a  Gothic, 
or  indeed  in  any  building,  is  the  line  or  lines  which  are  taken  as 
the  base  from  which  all  other  admeasurements  are  calculated. 
The  second  is,  to  discover  the  principles  on  which  this  line  itself 
was  constructed — ^that  is,  why  it  was  made  of  a  greater  or  less 
length.  The  third  is,  to  investigate  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
relations  borne  to  it  by  all  the  other  lines  of  the  building.  Thus 
the  question  respecting  the  geometrical  proportions  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  would  be,  first,  whether  the  length,  or  breadth,  or 
heighth,  or  the  width  of  the  nave,  or  half  the  width  of  the  whole 
building,  or  any  other  line,  was  taken  as  the  original  fundamental 
measure.  Secondlv,  why  this  line  itself  was  made  of  a  certain 
length;  whether  it  was  regulated,  that  is,  by  any  symbolical 
allusion,  or  merely  by  the  accidental  circumstances  of  each  build- 
ing. And  thirdly,  whether  any  fixed  proportions,  and  of  what 
nature,  were  observed  between  this  and  the  length  of  the  choir 
and  transept,  the  span  of  the  arches,  the  radius  of  the  circles 
which  formed  the  segmental  curves  of  the  windows,  the  height  of 
the  spire  and  doorways^  and  indeed  all  the  subordinate  members 
of  the  fabric. 

Before  a  thorough  solution  of  these  problems  can  be  obtained, 
we  must  have  examined  far  more  minutely  than  we  have  done 
the  geometrical  constructions  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings.  But 
some  hints  may  be  obtained  even  from  ct  priori  reasoning.  There 
are  facts  in  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  facts  in  the  external 
world — great,  primary,  fundamental,  unchanging  laws  of  Nature, 
as  well  as  the  actual  phenomena,  in  which  uiey  develope  them- 
selves. And  they  must  be  studied,  full  as  much  as  practical 
details^  to  which  we  often  confine  the  name  of  facts,  as  if  true 
theory  was  not  fact  likewise.  Let  a  spectator,  then,  commencing 
a  survey  of  a  Gk)thic  cathedral,  think  where  he  would  place  him- 
self first  in  order  to  obtain  a  fiill  view  of  it.  Watch  a  number  of 
individuals,  of  all  classes  of  minds,  and  observe  the  point  which 
they  each  fix  on.  It  will  be  somewhere  in  the  interior,  for  the 
interior  is  the  essential  part  of  such  a  building.  It  will  be  the 
entrance,  and  the  grand  entrance,  for  from  this  only  the  whole 
vista  of  the  nave  opens  itself.  And  it  will  be  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  that  is,  a  point  equidistant  from  each  aisle  or  side  wall ; 
because  they  are  seeking  for  some  one  view;  and  to  preserve  unity 
there  must  be  symmetry,  and  to  preserve  symmetry  the  lines  on 
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each  side  must  sweep  off  at  regular  and  equal  distances.  But  at 
this  central  point  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  will  exhibit 
itself,  painted  as  on  a  plane.  Whatever  the  reason  may  infer,  as 
to  relative  distances  and  real  proportions,  to  the  eye  the  perspec- 
tive will  project  a  different  image.  Three  lines  at  once  will  pre- 
sent themselves  as  the  dominant  objects — ^the  line  of  length,  of 
height,  and  of  breadth  ;  and  the  question  is,  which  of  these  will 
force  itself  first  on  the  eye,  impress  itself  most  strongly  on  the 
imagination,  and  thus  become  the  standard  by  which  all  the 
others  are  measured !  We  cannot  but  think  that  this  will  be  the 
breadth ;  and  that,  not  the  whole  breadth  or  width  of  the  build- 
ing— for  to  obtain  a  view  of  this  will  require  two  or  more  succes- 
sive actions  of  the  eyes — ^but  half  the  width,  and  that  half,  calcu- 
lated to  the  right.  In  other  words,  let  the  spectator  observe  the 
instinctive  movement  of  his  own  eye,  when  first  he  begins  to  make 
a  regular  survey,  and  let  him  watch  whether  he  does  not  first 
glance  from  the  centre  of  the  nave  to  the  extremity  of  the  aisle 
toward  his  right. 

It  is  natural  to  suggest  such  an  hjrpothesis,  because  the  eye,  in 
smrveying  a  building,  in  reality  draws  a  picture ;  it  follows  the 
lines,  and  constructs  them  just  as  a  painter  would  do, — and  for 
this  purpose  they  must  all  be  raised  upon  a  base — all  the  perpen- 
diculars must  flow  from  some  horizontal  line  to  bind  them  toge- 
ther, and  give  them  definiteness,  unity,  and  stability.  Place  an 
obstruction  before  a  colonnade,  so  that  the  eye  can  only  see  it 
beginning  half  way  from  the  ground,  and  is  unable  to  reach  the 
bases  of  the  pillars,  and  the  mind  will  be  dissatisfied  and  impa- 
tient until  it  has  removed  the  veil,  and  having  fixed  them,  as  it 
were,  on  solid  ground,  and  bound  them  together  by  some  hori- 
zontal structure,  it  can  then  trace  them  shooting  upwards  as  it 
were  from  one  root,  and  divaricating  into  their  several  stems. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  s<3id  substructure  is  so  essential 
to  the  beauty  of  a  Grecian  colonnade ;  and  that,  in  pillars  where 
the  movement  of  the  eye  is  ascending,  the  bases  are  widened 
and  ornamented  with  some  propriety.  In  fact,  a  horizontal  line 
must  be  drawn  before  the  perpendicular  Unes  are  built  on  it.  And 
upon  the  same  principle  also  we  may  see  the  great  importance  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines  of  pavement  in  a  Gothic  interior, 
which  should  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  forcibly  with  the  lateral 
passage  of  the  eye  along  its  plane,  previous  to  commencmg  its 
vertical  movement. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the  experimental  inquiries  of  Mr. 
Wallen  on  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  of  Lichfield,  of  Salisbury,  on 
Bomsey  Church,  on  Tintem  Abbey,  and  abroad  on  the  Cathedrals 
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of  Milan,  Bayeaux,  and  L^Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  at  Caen,  agree 
in  giving  this  as  their  result : — 

"  The  theory ,**  says  Mr.  Wallen,  "  which  I  advocate  is  this  (and  I 
believe  it  is  peculiar  to  myself),  that  the  half  width  of  a  structure  with 
aisles  is  to  be  considered  as  a  normal  or  regulating  scale,  which,  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  geometrical  progression,  determines  the  principal 
points  on  the  plan "." 

And  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  it  by  admeasurements  (singularly 
coinciding  with  it)  of  the  different  parts  of  several  remarkable 
cathedrals'. 

That  such  a  theory  stated  thus  absolutely  can  scarcely  hold 
good  in  all  instances — that  there  may  be  cases  of  mal-formation — 
that  particular  circumstances  may  have  induced  occasional  de- 
partures from  the  rule — that  where  there  are  two  side  aisles  to 
be  measured,  as  at  Milan,  or,  as  in  a  few  instances,  where  one 
aisle  is  wider  than  the  other,  or  again,  where  there  are  no  aisles 
at  all,  experiments  may  fail  to  bring  out  the  same  result,  is  highly 
probable.  And  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  generalize  still 
further,  and  to  state  the  rule  observed  in  these  various  exceptions, 
might  be  a  subject  of  future  discussion.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
suggest  this  broadly,  that  a  horizontal  lateral  line  of  width  calcu- 
lated in  all  cases,  but  calculated  differently  under  different  circum- 
stances, will  be  found  probably  to  supply  the  normal  scale  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  building  is  subsequently  adjusted.  That 
the  length  also  of  this  line  cannot  have  been  capricious  or  arbi- 
trary— that  it  must  at  the  least  have  been  determined  by  regard 
to  the  intended  size  of  the  building,  the  power  of  producing  or 
heightening  it,  and  the  general  accommodation  required — is  ob- 
vious. But  it  is  also  obvious  that,  if  the  other  mmute  subdivi- 
sions of  the  building  are  to  be  framed  upon  it,  it  must  be  a 

'  Proceedings,  p.  901. 

'  Mr.  Wallen  gites  Uie  following  tablet  of  admeasurement  to  Bubsttntiate  bit 
theory : — 

York  Cathedral  Uc^field. 

Ft.  In. 

Halfwidth 33    0 

Nave,  3|  times 115    6 

Tower    S3    0 

Choir,  4timet   138    0 


Ft  In. 

Width  of  nave   •••     63    0 

Tower    63    0 

Choir,  rather  more  thin  4  times 
63 219    0 


SaUihmry, 

Halfwidth 80 

Nave,  6  timet    •   195 

Tower    39 

One  aisle,  half 19 

Choir,  4  times   168 

UdyChapel 39 

TraBtept,3   117 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


jitn/erfi. 

Halfwidth 39 

Tower    39 

Choir,  twice  78 

Nave,  3  times    117 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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measure  susceptible  of  certain  powers  of  division  and  multiplica- 
tion ;  one  which  contains  within  it  adequate  arithmetical  proper- 
ties and  functions  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be 
subsequently  applied ;  and  perhaps  also  may  not  be  without  a 
symbolical  meanmg. 

If  it  were  safe  to  enter  further  at  present  into  this  inquiry,  with 
so  few  data  before  us,  we  might  pernaps  conjecture  that  the  next 
line  traced  by  the  eye  was  the  line  of  length  thrown  up  from  this 
horizontal  base,  and  ranging  along  the  bases  of  the  colunms.  It 
is  evident  that  the  eye  as  it  moves  up  the  plane  of  the  picture 
will  be  caught  by  these  points ;  and  that  it  will  pass  along  them, 
instead  of  drawing  a  more  vague  and  ima^nary  line  up  the  centre 
of  the  nave.  This  is  suggested,  because  it  may  again  explain  the 
importance  of  properly  justing  the  lines  of  the  pavement,  so  as 
not  to  draw  off  the  eye  to  it.  Let  a  line  be  marked  out  running 
up  the  centre  of  the  nave,  as  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  GoUege, 
Oxford,  and  it  will  disturb  and  destroy  the  picture,  cutting  the 
whole  building  in  half,  and  distracting  the  natural  operation  of 
the  eye.  If  uiis  be  true,  the  next  step  in  proportioning  a  build- 
ing will  be  to  regulate  the  length  of  this  perspective  of  the 
columns — not  perhaps  of  the  real  line  so  much,  as  of  the  line 
which,  by  the  laws  of  perspective,  appears  upon  the  plane  of  the 
picture ;  and  to  regulate  it  also  from  the  central  point  of  view, 
from  which,  with  the  lines  of  the  base,  it  begins  to  germinate. 
To  estimate  this  would  require  a  more  minute  geometrical  calcu- 
lation than  would  be  interesting.  It  is  clear  that  the  apparent 
length  would  be  proportioned  to  the  real  length,  and  that  in  the 
best  cathedrals  the  real  length  is  a  multiple  of  the  half  width. 
In  York  the  nave  is  212  feet,  being  4  times  53,  the  half  width  of 
the  nave;  in  Lichfield  115  feet  6  inches,  being  3^  times  the  half 
width,  or  33  feet;  in  Salisbury  195  feet,  or  5  times  39. 

Upon  this  perspective  line  of  length  the  eye  probably  then  con- 
structs a  third  line,  or  the  direct  vertical  heignt ;  and  this  per- 
haps is  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  the  roof,  not  merely  to 
the  point  from  which  it  springs.     And  in  this  again  we  may  ex- 

?^ct  to  find  a  proportion  repeating  the  primary  admeasurement, 
his  also  must  be  a  multiple  of  the  original  horizontal  base,  or  of 
certain  integral  portions  of  it,  in  oraer  to  harmonize  with  the 
idea  or  form  now  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  so  to  preserve 
that  species  of  truth  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds, 
we  may  venture  to  call  archetypal — or  the  accordance  of  later 
phenomena  with  one  original  type  or  idea. 

And  before  we  pass  further,  let  it  be  considered  what  is  the 
combination  of  lines — of  lines,  it  is  said,  not  figures — most  fre- 
quent in  a  Glt)thic  building.     Follow  the  slanting  of  the  roofs, 
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the  weathering  of  the  buttresses^  the  champfering  of  the  mould- 
ings, the  splaying  of  the  walls,  the  mere  outline  of  the  arches 
and  windows ;  the  pitch  of  the  spire  and  pinnacles,  and  still  one 
singular  group  of  lines  occurs,  so  Strang,  so  wholly  destitute  of 
internal  order  or  beauty,  so  unnatural  in  itself,  and  yet  so  natural 
in  a  Grothic  style,  as  to  be  singularly  pleasing,  and,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  used,  piquant  and  interesting. 

In  some  variation  or  another  this  is  the  leading  cluster  of 
lines  presented  in  details  of  a  Gothic  building :  and  nothing 
can  account  for  its  appropriateness  but  the  facts  before 
suggested,  that  such  is  the  combination  formed  by  the  eye 
on  its  first  commencing  to  survey  the  interior  of  the  structure  : 
first,  it  draws  the  base,  then  moves  up  the  perspective  of  the  line 
of  columns,  and  then  passes  to  the  veitical  line  of  wall. 

We  might  perhaps  proceed  further.  The  height  of  the  arch  of 
the  roof  being  determined,  it  would  supply  a  pyramidal  figure 
calculated  from  the  ground ;  and  this  might  supply  not  only  the 
proportions  for  the  height  and  width  of  the  other  arches,  and  for 
the  character  of  the  spire  and  pinnacles,  but  it  might  bear  some 
relation  to  the  pyramid  formed  by  the  perspective  of  the  building, 
converging  from  the  west  end  to  the  altar,  and  thus  bring  every 
part  to  play  upon  and  interpret  each  other,  so  that  none  should 
be  left  without  a  correlative — no  dimension  be  assigned  without 
the  understanding  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  it,  and  to  refer 
it  to  a  general  pnnciple. 

That  these  hypotheses  will  appear  far-fetched  and  visionary  to 
some  persons  is  obvious ;  but  tne  proper  answer  to  be  given  to 
them  IS  to  suggest  that  they  would  themselves  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  determining  the  proportions  of 
each  minutest  part — that  they  would  then  observe  the  effect  upon 
their  own  eye  of  determining  these  dimensions  by  accident,  and 
thus  mixing  together  incongruous  figures  and  ideas — that  they 
would  also  compare  the  eflect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  old 
buildings,  such  as  York  and  Salisbury  cathedrals,  where  some 
such  laws  of  arrangement  have  evidently  been  observed,  with  that 
of  modem  buildings,  where  they  have  evidently  been  neglected — 
that  they  would  then  ask  themselves  how  it  is  possible  to  put 
together  a  number  of  parts,  and  to  diffuse  over  them  harmony 
and  repose,  except  by  taking  some  common  measure  and  idea^ 
and  working  upon  this  throughout;  or  to  satisfy  the  intellect 
when  it  examines  a  structure,  except  by  providing  some  general 
law,  to  which  all  its  combinations  may  be  reduced.  When  the 
answer  has  been  given  to  these  questions,  and  the  necessity  of 
adopting  some  deep  theory  of  construction  has  been  allowed,  the 
value  of  the  present  hypothesis  may  be  a  fair  matter  for  doubt 
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and  inquiry.  Perhaps  the  easiest  mode  of  trying  it  would  be  in 
the  examination  of  the  many  specimens  of  gables  which  form  such 
a  peculiar  feature  in  Gothic  buildings,  and  which,  simple  as  they 
are,  yet  present  some  of  the  most  exquisite  instances  of  propor- 
tion and  beauty  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  architecture. 
In  them  is  a  regular  vertical  plane,  such  as  the  interior  of  the 
building  depicts  to  the  eye.  And  in  constructing  them  try  the 
hypothesis.  Take  a  base  of  any  length,  and  assuming  half  as 
the  common  measure,  erect  gables  in  proportions  according  with 
it,  taking  multiples  of  it  in  height  to  the  apex  from  one  and  a  half 
to  four  times,  and  reducing  the  sides  of  the  triangle  of  the  roof  to 
the  same  measure.  From  these  combinations  will  spring  espe- 
cially four  forms,  which  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  Gothic — ^the  most  beautiful  of  these  exhibiting 
a  height  to  the  apex  of  three  measures,  and  the  gable  an  eqm- 
lateral  triangle ;  another  of  two  measures  to  the  apex  and  one 
and  a  half  to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  exhibiting  the  low  depressed 
pediments  which  occur  frequently  in  later  perpendicular  buildings ; 
another  of  three  measures  to  the  apex  and  two  to  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  making  the  triangle  itself  equilateral ;  and  another  which 
accounts  for  the  introduction  into  Gothic  of  those  steep,  high, 
sharp,  slanting  roofs,  which  are  almost  confined  to  the  ancient 
architecture  of  Ireland,  and  which  will  present  four  measures  in 
height  and  three  in  the  sides  of  the  triangle.  And  perhaps  still 
closer  analogies  might  be  traced  between  the  construction  of 
gables  and  the  geometrical  proportion  of  the  interior ;  especially, 
it  may  be  noted  again,  that,  just  as  the  pavement  of  the  interior 
should  ofier  no  central  line  running  through  and  cutting  the 
superficies  into  half,  so  the  gable  should  be  so  managed,  that  the 
eye  may  not  be  attracted  down  the  centre  by  points  of  windows 
ranged  perpendicularly  over  each  other,  but  may  be  permitted  to 
glance  off  and  climb  up,  as  it  were,  by  steps  and  lateral  projec- 
tions to  the  apex — the  object  in  this  arrangement  being  to  pre- 
vent the  mind  from  wandering  ofi*  into  the  observation  of  any 
other  proportions  than  those  intended  in  the  plan.  It  is  obvious 
also  that  the  principle,  if  true,  must  be  capable  of  innumerable 
applications,  and  might  be  drawn  out  a  priori  into  a  whole  theory 
of  Gothic  grouping  and  combination.  Here  it  has  been  only 
suggested  as  an  experiment.  Even  experiments  and  guesses  are 
valuable,  where  scientific  architects  are  still  so  much  in  the  dark 
as  in  the  mysterv  of  Gothic  proportions.  And  on  this  point  we 
will  only  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  practical  observations  of 
Mr.  Wallen,  so  far  as  they  have  been  carried,  accord  with  the 
d  priori  anticipations  of  that  philosophy  of  taste,  which  makes 
h^mony  and  beauty  of  proportion  to  consist  in  the  repetition  and 
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adjustment  of  multiple  and  int^pral  portions  of  some  one  common 
measure ;  which  common  measure  must  be  the  first  line  which 
prominently  occupies  the  eye  and  impresses  itself  on  the  mind  ; 
and  which  line  in  architectural  groupings  is  the  line  drawn  to  the 
right  hand  from  the  centre  of  the  building  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  it. 

Let  us  follow  the  general  principle  a  little  further :  the  princi- 
ple, we  mean,  that  unity,  and  harmony,  and  truth  of  style  are 
produced  by  developing  and  repeating  all  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  primary  type  or  standard,  and  by  rigidly  adhering  to  these,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  subject  of 
Gothic  mouldings,  a  part  of  the  style  which,  by  the  confession  of 
the  greatest  architects,  constitutes  the  very  grammar  of  the  art, 
but  which  also  presents  at  present  an  almost  unfathomable  mys- 
tery. That  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  Grecian  and  Gothic 
mouldings  the  eye  detects  at  once.  It  feels  without  being  able 
to  explam  it.  If  the  classes  are  transposed,  so  that  Grecian 
mouldings  are  appUed  to  Gt)thic  pillars,  and  Gothic  pillars  to 
Grecian  mouldings,  the  incongruity  is  glaring.  But  whence  the 
incongruity  itself!  What  analogy  is  there  between  a  moulding 
and  a  pointed  arch,  or  a  vertical  Ime !  What  is  the  hidden  con- 
nexion between  parts  seemingly  so  dissimilar, — a  connexion  so 
close  that  they  cannot  be  transposed  without  betraying  a  violation 
of  great  laws  of  affinity,  which,  in  the  combination  of  geometrical 
figures,  as  of  living  beings.  Nature  herself  has  laid  down  and 
rigidly  guarded,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 

By  moulding,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  meant  all  that  arti- 
ficial modelling  and  configuration,  which  converts  a  plain,  flat  sur- 
face into  varieties  of  lights  and  shadows,  lines  and  figures.  It  is 
the  especial  field,  in  wmch  ornament  delights  to  luxuriate,  almost 
without  regard  to  utility.  Let  loose  from  the  rigid  laws  of  me- 
chanical construction,  it  seizes  on  the  first  vacant  surface,  and 
throws  itself  over  it  in  all  the  wild  profusion  of  a  fancy  just  loosed 
from  fetters. 

'  Se  Isetus  ad  auras 
Palmes  agit,  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis.' 

And  yet,  even  here,  in  the  very  playground  of  art,  there  are  laws 
from  which  it  cannot  be  emancipated.  Its  very  licence  must  be 
a  licence  of  truth  and  reason.  And  truth  and  reason  will  be 
found  even  in  the  most  unfettered  evolutions  of  ornament,  in  all 
pure  styles,  whether  Grecian  or  Gothic.  Neither  of  these  forgot 
the  great  law  under  which  they  were  bound  to  act,  even  in  their 
amusement.  Dissatisfied  with  the  plain,  uninteresting  surface 
of  the  mass  of  stone  which  supported  the  roof,  and  wishing  to 
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^ve  play  and  occupation  for  the  eye  amidst  a  great  complexity  of 
lines  and  shadows,  both  styles  scooped  and  moulded  their  column ; 
both  seized  the  lines  of  building  on  which  the  eye  was  intended 
principally  to  rest,  and  there — to  fill  and  amuse  it,  to  provide 
occupation  for  it  as  for  a  traveller  detained  at  some  resting-place, 
and  to  arrest  attention  on  the  spot,  from  which  some  peculiar 
lesson  was  to  be  learned,  or  the  cipher  of  the  building  was  to  be 
studied  and  read, — ^both  arts  poured  themselves  forth  m  creations 
of  peculiar  pictures ;  both,  wnen  utility  could  be  converted  into 
beauty  by  some  little  touch  of  life,  would  take  the  wand  of  a  ma- 
gician, and  turn  dead  stones  into  breathing  forms,  till  the  corbel 
looked  forth  from  the  bare  wall  in  animated  features,  and  the  boss 
effloresced  into  foliage ;  both,  when  a  robe  was  necessary  to  give 
dignity  to  more  venerable  portions,  would  desire  to  embroider 
and  to  paint  it,  not  only  to  please  the  eve,  but  to  symbolize 
grandeur.  But  each  adopted  different  mrms,  and  acted  on 
separate  theories  of  ornament  as  well  as  of  use.  For  ornament 
and  use  are  not  distinct  plants,  but  as  suckers  from  one  root. 
They  also  have  their  deep  analogies,  and  their  one  law  of  truth ; 
and  art,  which  is  founded  on  reason,  must  discover  and  abide  by 
them. 

Of  the  differences  between  the  two  classes  of  moulding,  some 
may  be  detected  by  a  superficial  view.  For  instance,  the  Grecian 
delights  in  convex  lines,  the  Gothic  in  concave;  the  Grecian 
in  broad  lights,  the  Gothic  in  narrow.  The  Grecian  throws 
out  projections  to  catch  the  eye ;  the  Gothic  endeavours  to  bury 
it  in  deep  recesses.  The  Grecian  leads  it  gently  along  sweeping, 
unbroken  undulations ;  the  Gothic  fractures  its  lines,  and  com- 
bines them  in  angles  and  curves.  The  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
Grecian  melt  and  slide  insensibly  into  each  other ;  those  of  the 
Gothic  are  planted  together  in  strong  and  bold  contrast.  The 
foliage  of  the  Grecian  is  laid  on  and  creeps  along  the  surface, 
avowedly  as  an  adventitious  ornament;  that  of  the  Gk)thic  is 
incorporated  with  the  structure,  and  takes  a  part  in  the  general 
drama,  in  which  every  member  of  the  fabric  is  made  to  bring 
out  one  grand  result.  In  the  purest  Grecian  buildings  verticiu 
mouldings  are  rare.  Horizontal  mouldings  form  the  leading 
lines ;  and  it  is  by  these,  even  in  later  and  degenerated  speci- 
mens, that  the  vertical  mouldings  are  regulated.  In  the  Gt)thic, 
vertical  mouldings  are  most  frequent,  and  they  overrule  and 
determine  those  which  are  horizontal.  And  Grecian  mouldings 
are  simple,  and  easily  divisible  into  parts ;  Gt)thic  are  entangled 
in  labyrinths,  and  perplexed  with  innumerable  intricacies.  What 
law  has  regulated  these  contrasts?  What  principle  of  nature 
and  reason,  prior  and  superior  to  the  mere  caprices  of  fancy,  or 
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to  the  accident  of  association,  can  be  laid  down,  on  which  to 
frame  our  own  future  combinations  in  this  branch  of  architecture, 
as  well  as  to  judge  the  works  of  our  ancestors ! 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  once  more,  (for  the  sake  of  trying 
experimentally  a  key  to  the  cipher,)  that  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  architrave  constitutes  the  leading  feature  of  the  Grecian,  and 
the  vertical  line  of  the  column  the  leading  feature  of  the  Grothic  ; 
that  Grecian  engages  the  eye  in  measuring  exact  distances ;  that 
Gothic  lifts  it  up,  and  carries  it  on  in  a  p^e  of  continued  eleva- 
tion, without  obstacle  or  limit;  that  the  presence  of  limits  to 
bound  and  define  must  therefore  be  as  essential  in  Grecian  as  the 
absence  of  them  is  in  Gothic  ;  that  strict  order  and  regularity  in 
Grecian  would  preclude  all  sudden  breaks  and  strong  opposition, 
whereas  in  Gothic  the  vertical  line  in  the  interior  of  the  building 
has  necessarily  engendered  the  pointed  arch,  and  the  pointed 
arch  has  brought  together  and  mseparably  stamped  upon  the 
style  the  character  of  contrast.  Upon  these  principles,  and  the 
corollaries  deducible  from  them,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to 
collect  a  theory  of  moulding,  which  would  explain  the  different 
elements  of  both  styles,  and  the  assemblage  of  peculiar  charac- 
teristics under  each. 

For  instance,  the  vertical  tendency,  which  carries  up  the  eye 
without  boundaiT  into  open  space,  and  with  this,  the  mixed  cna- 
racter  of  expression  and  suggestion  impressed  upon  the  style, — this, 
when  applied  to  horizontal  surfaces,  requires  a  power  of  penetra- 
ting in  every  direction  beyond  the  visible  limits  of  the  building, 
and  passing  into  unexplored  recesses.  There  must  be  no  con- 
finement, or  obstacle ;  or  rather,  when  an  obstacle  is  presented, 
there  must  be  loop-holes,  as  it  were,  for  evading  it.  Infinity 
must  be  the  character  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  intricacy  and 
infinity  are  impressed  on  every  part  of  the  Gothic.  It  throws 
forward  bold  projections,  between  which  a  deep  shadow  invites 
to  enter.  It  buries  its  doors  and  windows  under  sunken  arches. 
It  tosses  up,  as  it  were,  its  pinnacles,  turrets,  and  spires,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  points,  round  which  the  eye  may  circle  freely, 
with  the  consciousness  of  surmounting  a  check,  and  thus  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  of  its  own  motions.  It  pours  its  sea  of  pavement 
into  aisles  and  cells,  spreading  it  round  islands  of  columns, 
embaying  it  in  deep  oratories  and  unexplored  transepts ;  sweep- 
ing uninterruptedly  round  the  central  choir,  and  delighting  m 
those  reticulations  of  stone,  which  diverge  on  either  side  mto 
unmeasured  and  unmeasurable  depths  of  retiring  recesses.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  it  excavates  its  very  walls  into  passages  and 
archways,  fills  up  its  windows  with  miulions,  scoops  out  niches, 
throws    into  high  relief  and  almost   perforated  lace-work  its 
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delickte  lines  of  foliage;  seraens  eb^id  Mund  dupe!  luagl  mw 
the  raof  a  network  of  tncery,  thnit^  which.  Id  sacMOt  Indti 
iogs,  the  eve  miriit  nem  to  pus  into  tbe  bhn  Aj  HaeC' 
studded  with  ^lifen  atan,  and  fixes  the  attentiim  eapedd^ 
on  every  opening  of  doorway  or  window,  and  on  them  tbit**' 
fore  laTishes  its  ornament,  as  on  the  pcrints  most  attraetiTe  to 
the  mind  engaged  in  thoa  seeking  escape  from  cfKifinement  mto 
infioitT.  And  on  the  same  principle,  when  a  flat  ftnd  nakttd  pilll' 
is  to  be  direisified  with  inuigefy,  it  comnuoces  by  clnmpnritg 
awar  the  square  sides,  as  so  maiqr  impecUments  to  a  free  pMMM 
of  the  eye.  It  then  ezeaTatea  and  eats  them  out  into  deOMiA 
hoUowB.  To  give  these  greater  depth  and  mystery,  it  plantsulbn 
them  slender  cylindrical  shafts,  which  eflbetnally  preveDt  tiw  tj^ 
from  piercing  to  the  bottom  of  them.  To  oonoeal  the  bottom 
also  it  bring^  out  diarp  clear  ontlinea  breaking  direct))''  wxi 
dark  shadows.  It  avtnda  convex  smfaees,  ndmnng  them  w«n 
they  are  necessary,  as  in  the  shafts  of  eiAimns,  to  slender  Bom 
of  light,  and  even  then  overiaying  them  inth  flat  ai^alar 
ribbings. 

Where  the  Grecian  delighted  in  broad  level  sor&ces,  catching 
the  light  in  maases,  or  in  projecting  curves  on  which  it  dies  away 
by  degrees  into  shadow,  the  6othic  ronghened  and  encrusted  them 
vnth  carving.  And  thus  in  general  we  measure,  or,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  we  read  and  peruse  a  Grecian  monldinr 
by  its  lights,  and  the  Gothic  by  its  shadows.  And  if  it  is  asked 
how  the  horizontal  line  of  the  Grecian  led  to  such  characteristics 
in  its  mouldings,  the  answer  is,  that  the  eye  is  to  be  made  to  rest 
on  the  parts  which  form  the  most  prominent  featore,  which  make 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  combination ;  and  breadth  either  of 
light  or  of  shadow  is  the  mode  by  which  attention  is  attracted  to 
them  :  and  the  original  object  of  the  Grecian  building  being  to 
support  the  architrave,  it  was  necessaty  to  give  to  this  architrave 
prominence  and  boldness  by  insulating  and  projecting  it  to  catch 
the  light ;  this  could  only  be  done  bylines  of  shadow  beneath  it : 
this  hne  of  shadow  was  to  be  formed  by  course*  of  stone  overii^ 
ping  each  other;  and  when  they  were  to  be  eaten  away  and 
reduced  into  a  graceful  outline,  the  convex  was  chosen  in  pre- 
ference to  the  concave,  because  It  provided  more  naturally  for 
the  support  of  the  superincumbent  weight. 

That  the  Grecian  should  mould  its  outlines  into  regular  mido- 


Gothic  should  intentionally  and  universally  mix  the  acute  angle  with 
the  curve,  ia  equally  natural,  from  the  form  of  one  of  its  leading 
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types,  the  pointed  arch*  That  in  Grecian  the  vertical  moulding 
should  be  made  subservient  to  the  horizontal ;  for  instance,  that 
the  jambs  of  a  door  should  be  regulated  by  the  cornice,  or  that 
the  cornice  should  be  hung  without  them,  is  confqrmable  to  the 
axiom,  that  the  horizontal  line  is  the  leading  object.  That  in 
Gothic  the  vertical  mouldings  predominate  and  overrule  all  the 
rest,  follows  alike  from  the  origmal  verticalism.  Thus  in  Grecian 
a  barrel  arch  may  be  thrown  across  the  walls  without  any  vertical 
line  whatever  ;  in  pure  Grothic  a  roof  can  only  be  hung  properly 
on  pillars,  or  rods,  or  corbels  at  least  appended  to  the  walls. 

These  are  mere  hints  for  professed  architects,  to  follow  out  and 
realize :  but  the  whole  theory  of  Gothic  moulding  requires  deep 
investigation,  and  must  be  studied  carefully  and  long,  and  by 
the  aid  not  only  of  empirical  admeasurements,  but  of  an  d  priori 
philosophy,  before  we  can  appreciate  or  understand  the  whole  of 
the  mysteries  contained  in  tnem. 

One  more  remark  may  be  made  on  them — that,  however  mul- 
tiplied their  limbs  and  undulations,  the  whole  composition  ought 
easily  and  obviously  to  be  reduced  into  three  compartments, 
and  no  more  ;  of  which  the  central  should  present  a  broad  deep 
shadow ;  whereas  in  Grecian  there  should  be  also  the  same 
principle  of  triple  grouping,  but  the  middle  compartment  should 
exhibit  a  broad  band  of  light.  The  theory  is  suggested  for  the 
following  reasons : 

First,  because  the  moulding  being  for  the  most  part  purely 
ornamental,  it  should  not  occupy  too  large  a  space.  Its  object 
indeed  is  to  produce  plurality,  that  is  to  diversify  a  fiat  uniform 
surface  with  a  variety  of  lights  and  shadows ;  but  the  moment 
this  affectation  of  plurality  becomes  excessive  and  ostentatious,  it 
destroys  that  simplicity  and  repose  which  are  essential  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  style.  Now  the  lowest  number  in  which  plurality 
can  exist  is  three — three  compartments  therefore  it  must  have  ; 
more  will  become  obtrusive,  and  will  indeed  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  composition ;  since  no  combination  of  parts  can  ever  be 
harmonized  or  reduced  to  unity,  till  they  are  framed  into  some 
triplet,  as  in  grouping  no  beauty  can  be  obtained  except  by  a 
pyramidal  outline.  But  there  is  also  for  the  most  part  a  relative 
use  in  Gothic  mouldings,  which  is  to  act  as  a  framework  to  a 
picture ;  to  establish  lines  and  borders  to  which  the  eye  may  be 
attracted,  and  from  which  and  within  which  it  may  pass  on  to 
some  object  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention.  The  nature 
of  this  border  also  requires  three  compartments ;  that  is,  it  re- 
quires a  space  included  between  two  boundary-lines.  The  ex- 
treme verge  of  a  surface  is  not  sufiicicnt  to  draw  and  confine  the 
eye  within  it ;  there  must  be  a  broad  band  to  surround  it :  two 
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lines  at  least  must  be  drawn,  and  the  breadth  of  them  mart  bear 
sonic  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  by  them.  It  wonld  be  a 
needless  and  wearying  examination  at  present  to  enter  minoteljr 
into  the  reason  of  this  necessity,  to  inquire  how  the  eye  is  not 
forced  back  sufficiently  by  one  line,  but  must  meet  with  a  aeoond 
l)efore  it  succumbs  to  the  obstacle  thus  thrown  in  its  way ;  how, 
if  it  is  to  traverse  and  describe  an  external  boundary,  that  boim- 
dary  must  possess  breadth.  To  those  who  have  studied  the 
action  of  the  mind  metaph>'sically,  it  will  be  enough  to  snggesti 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  eye  being  always  to  pass  bqrond 
and  cut  through  any  line  which  it  meets,  there  is  not  sufficient 
resistance  in  one  boundary  to  check  and  overrule  it ;  the  momen- 
tum is  not  overcome  till  it  meets  a  second,  and  thus  receives,  as 
it  were,  another  warning.  And,  secondly,  when  the  eye  is  tnr 
versing  a  line,  it  never  rigidly  adheres  to  it,  but  oscillates  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  side  to  side,  and  therefore  reauires 
a  certain  breadth  of  space,  two  lines  at  least,  to  confine  it,  as 
a  more  easy  and  natural  mode  of  preserving  it  in  its  course  than 
a  single  narrow  ledge. 

There  is  only  one  more  point  in  Gothic  architecture  on  which 
we  will  venture  to  offer  any  suggestions  at  present ;  and  they  are 
offered,  not  in  the  assumption  tnat  they  contain  an  infallible  key 
to  the  problems  with  which  it  abounds,  but  in  a  deep  sense  that 
there  are  problems  in  it  not  yet  solved ;  and  that  any  attempt, 
however  humble,  to  restore  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  art,  by 
penetrating  its  mysteries  with  the  lignt  of  philosophy,  may  not 
be  without  its  value,  if  it  only  invite  others  to  pursue  the  enquiry 
more  successfully. 

We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  one  truth  of  art,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Gothic  style.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  truth,  the  truth 
of  unity,  which  is  peculiarly  exemplified  in  the  tracery  of  Gothic 
windo^^'s.  And  the  history  of  the  progress  by  which  this  branch 
of  the  style  developed  itself,  from  the  simple  perforation  of  the 
wall  to  tlie  rich  and  glorious  embroidery  and  network  which  later 
art  suspended  almost  in  the  air,  at  once  to  catch  and  to  exclude 
the  light,  is  full  of  instruction. 

Windows  are  in  themselves  a  peculiar  feature  in  Gothic  or 
Christian  architecture.  A  religion  which  worships  in  caves  or 
porticos,  which  refuses  to  gather  its  worshippers  under  one  com- 
mon roof,  or  assembles  them  only  on  rare  occasions,  scarcely 
requires  windows  ;  but  a  daily  worship,  a  temple  accessible  to  all, 
a  home  for  the  whole  vast  family  of  a  Christian  congregation, 
demands  light  to  be  poured  into  an  interior.  And  to  those  who 
delight  to  connect  together  the  whole  chain  of  the  divine  economy, 
the  least  links  with  the  greatest,  the  discovery  and  common  use  of 
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glass,  like  that  of  paper,  are  among  the  most  singular  contriv- 
ances subservient  to  the  great  end  of  revelation.  And  Gothic 
art,  as  if  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  great  truths  at  least  suggested 
by  the  need  of  winaows,  has  lavished  on  them  its  most  exquisite 
graces.  No  part  of  its  structures  are  touched  with  such  a  careful 
and  delicate  hand.  Here  may  be  traced  the  full  evolution  of  its 
greatest  principles.  On  these  it  has  exhausted  that  bold  but 
luxuriant  fancy,  which  delights  in  entangling  the  eye  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  sweeps  and  undulations.  And  in  these  it  has  poured  out 
its  gorgeous  colouring,  passing  even  the  light  of  day,  through  a 
^  dim  religious  prism,  that  it  may  fall  mellowed  and  harmonized 
upon  the  solemnities  of  a  glad  yet  awful  worship. 

And  their  history  may  be  reduced  to  one  great  struggle,  the 
struggle  for  unity ;  to  the  effort  which  the  mind  makes,  when  dis- 
cordant or  unconnected  materials  are  placed  before  it,  to  reduce 
them  into  one  system,  to  stamp  upon  them  one  type,  to  impreg- 
nate them  with  one  spirit,  and  to  mclude  them  under  one  form. 
This  struggle  may  indeed  be  traced  in  a  singularly  interesting 
manner  in  many  of  our  greatest  ecclesiastical  structures — in 
St.  Albans,  in  Winchester,  in  Malmesbury,  wherever  the  vertical 
principle  penetrated  into  the  heavy,  barbarous,  but  grand  and 
gigantic  congeries  of  Norman  architecture ;  and,  like  an  organic 
filament  dropped  in  a  chaos  of  matter,  began  to  shoot  out,  and 
disturb,  and  remodel  the  whole  structure  upon  a  new  fundamental 
law.  In  these  buildings  and  in  many  others  the  operation  has 
been  arrested  in  midway  ;  and  the  imperfect  embryos  of  the  new 
creation,  half-struggling  into  life,  have  been  left  to  tell  at  once  of 
the  energy  of  imagination,  which  refused  to  rest  satisfied  with- 
out overpowering  and  bringing  under  its  dominion  the  enormous 
piles  of  building  which  had  been  raised  in  an  opposite  spirit ;  and 
of  the  gigantic  power  with  which  a  single  idea,  foundea  on  truth 
and  animated  by  religion,  could  uproot  and  displace  a  whole  vast 
organized  system  of  architecture,  just  as  in  some  mechanical 
engines  a  glass  of  water  can  tear  up  an  oak. 

Dxxi  in  the  history  of  Gothic  windows  the  progress  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  traced  in  completeness.  It  commenced  operation 
the  moment  that  the  single,  round-headed  light,  simply  perforated 
in  the  wall,  had  expanded,  either  for  ornament  or  use,  into  a 
double-headed  window,  divided  by  a  pillar,  of  which  there  are 
many  specimens  in  our  Norman  buildings,  and  even  in  the  early 
English.  Plurality  was  thus  introduced  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  essential  character  of  Gothic.  Two  parts  were  formed 
— and  the  mind,  which  cannot  rest  satisfied  witn  plurality,  endea- 
voured immediately  to  reduce  them  into  one.  How  was  this  to 
be  effected  !     One  mode  strongly  suggested  itself.     The  artist 
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threw  over  both  the  twin  arches  of  the  window  one  larger  arch 
embracing  them  both.  He  thus  presented,  to  catch  the  eye,  one 
grand  external  figure,  within  which  the  others  were  sunk  and  lost, 
and  so  far  attained  his  purpose  by  effecting  what  may  be  termed 
the  unity  of  inclusion^  as  one  ring  fence  gives  unity  to  the  fields 
of  an  estate,  and  a  common  boundary-wall  makes  many  fietmilies 
and  houses  parts  of  one  city. 

But  this  was  not  sufficient.  Between  the  great  arch  and  the 
two  smaller  ones  was  included  a  space  lying,  as  it  were,  shape- 
less, and  bare,  and  uncultivated — ^a  sort  of  waste,  which  seemed 
to  have  no  connexion  with  the  other  portions  of  the  figure,  and 
which  required  to  be  filled  up  with  some  corresponding  details. 
The  window  still  wanted  another  kind  of  unity,  which  may  be 
termed  the  unity  of  completeness.  The  included  surface  was  not 
filled  up.  It  presented  a  blank,  on  which  the  eye  rested  with 
disappointment,  and  longed  to  occupy  it.  And  how  was  this 
attempt  to  be  made! — By  recurring  nrst  to  a  third  kind  of  unity, 
which  has  been  mentioned  before^  the  wnity  of  repetition^  by  which, 
in  a  body  composed  of  many  members,  the  whole  number  are  pre- 
served from  discordance  or  incongruity  by  repeating  in  each  por- 
tion one  and  the  same  type  or  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the 
artist  took  the  form  of  the  origin^  single  light,  and  introduced  it 
into  the  vacant  space.  A  specimen  of  this  stage  of  the  transi- 
tion may  be  seen  m  the  tower  of  St.  Giles'^s  church,  Oxford,  and 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  fact.  Still  this  third  window 
failed  to  occupy  the  whole  space  :  corners  were  left,  and  blanks, 
irregular  and  unconnected ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  artist  endea- 
voured to  fill  them  up  with  other  apertures,  some  circular,  some 
irregularly  curved,  some  elliptical :  and  when  even  these  could  not 
be  fitted  accurately  into  the  space,  sculptures  of  heads  and  leaves 
were  introduced,  as  if  in  despair,  and  with  a  want  of  ingenuity 
which  later  art  repudiated,  when,  in  its  perfection  of  skill  and 
purity,  it  refused  to  employ  any  ornament  which  was  not  intrin- 
sically and  fundamentally  useful.  Beautiful  as  the  specimens  are 
of  this  description  in  the  early  English,  as  in  the  windows  of  the 
Chapter-house  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  *,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  grand  principle  of  Gothic  and  of  all  true  art,  and  admire 
them  in  themselves.  Ornament  merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament, 
for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  but  that  of  pleasing  the  eye, 
is  not  worthy  of  a  grand  design. 


^  A  lover  of  architecture  cannot  see  this  glorious  apartment,  glorious  even  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  without  longing  to  see  it  restored  to  its  prinoitive  beauty,  whenever  the 
repairs  of  the  Cathedral,  and  other  essential  objects,  on  which  we  believe  that  very 
large  sums  have  been  expended,  permit  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  undertake  this  work. 
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To  effect  more  perfectly  the  occupation  of  the  whole  space  of 
the  window  with  an  uniform  framework,  the  artist  next  introduced 
a  regular  tracery  in  the  whole  of  this  upper  compartment.  He 
drew  geometrical  figures,  circles,  and  triangles,  and  ellipses  ;  and 
adjusted  their  ribbmgs  and  outlines  till  no  bare  surface  was  left 
uncovered :  and  this  is  the  first  stage  of  the  decorated  English ; 
beautiful  in  itself,  as  compared  with  former  tracery,  but  still  defi- 
cient in  another  species  of  art,  which  may  be  termed  the  unity  of 
continuousness.  The  upper  geometrical  tracery  was  connected 
with  the  lower  mullions  only  by  Juxtaposition :  they  touched,  but 
did  not  flow  into  each  other.  There  were  still  two  distinct  com- 
partments, though  each  was  filled  with  tracery  :  and  the  next  effort 
made  was  to  meet  and  fuse  these  into  one.  From  the  central 
germ  of  the  upper  portion  filaments  were  therefore  thrown  out, 
curling  down  into  the  lower  arches ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lower  arches  shot  themselves  up  to  meet  the  descending  lines. 
But  the  attempt  was  vain :  no  perfect  unity  of  organization  can 
be  developed  from  two  centres.  And  until  the  upper  centre  was 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  process  of  crystallization  was  carried  on 
continuously  from  the  lower  limbs,  the  nisus  or  struggle  for  unity 
was  baffled,  and  only  produced  beautiful  abortions.  But  witn 
this  abandonment  the  effort  took  effect.  All  the  trunks  of  the 
mullions,  springing  out  of  one  base,  rose  up  to  a  certain  height 
and  then  shot  themselves  out  into  ramifications  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  delicate  network,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  combinations 
which  baffles  enumeration — the  branches  climbing  and  twisting 
one  into  the  other  in  a  maze  full  of  entanglement,  yet  without 
confusion ;  and  the  whole  composition,  in  its  utmost  licence  and 
seeming  extravagance  of  fancy,  capable  of  being  subjected  to  strict 
and  inviolable  laws  of  primary  truth.  What  these  laws  are,  we 
may  now  briefly  suggest.  As  the  spirit  of  Christian  munificence 
for  Christian  purposes  extends,  the  comparative  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  English  Gothic,  in  which  most  of  our  recent 
churches  have  been  buHt,  will  probably  be  abandoned  for  a  more 
decorated  style.  And  in  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  our- 
selves with  some  general  principles  for  the  purpose  both  of  criti- 
cism, and  imitation,  and  invention. 

I.  First,  then,  the  whole  width  of  the  window  should  be  divided 
by  mullions  into  compartments,  regulated  in  their  width  and 
height  by  the  one  common  measure  and  proportion  which  pervades 
the  whole  building. 

II.  They  should  not  be  so  numerous  as  to  fritter  away  the 
grandeur  of  design  in  a  number  of  small  and  narrow  perforations. 
Too  much  plurality  produces  pettiness  and  confusion. 

E  e  2 
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III.  It  B  deainble,  far  the  tnort  put,  thrt  ihe^  AoM  la 
grouped,  like  bo  man;  otber  eomporitioiH  of  irt,  h  annm  im^  - 
ben — ^three,  five,  or  seven — nther  thui  in  two,  bur,  n,  or  CMit. 
Specimens,  indeed,  of  soch  munbets  an  not  onfromni.    BM 
tbe  une\-eQ  numberB,  as  supplying  more  eentm,  ofler  graatar 


nnity,  combined  with  greater  nurietj ;  sod  tlus 

the  chief  secret  of  beantjr  in  art,  as  in  bij^ter  opoK^aim. 

IV.  From  these  compartments  the  mullions  dwold  qnig  ■* 
in  one  directton,  and  iriien  they  direrge,  tbe  tendoiey  dwold  rt9 
be  upwards,  bending  roond  to  the  extremities  fint,  but  find^f 
returning  back,  as  if  with  an  elastie  spring,  towards  one  *■»■■"««■ 
centre — at  the  apex.  It  is  by  thns  raiang  them  from  one  faMa^ 
carrying  them  in  one  direction,  and  gatbenng  them  at  iMt  nts 
one  point,  that  the  unity  will  be  preserved. 

v.  The  flow  of  the  lines  should  be  regnlated  in  tolenfalj  tepfi 
curves.  It  should  contain  no  lax  stragf^ing  mtdnlatwna,  A* 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  windows,  or  of  tbe  generaltly  ti 
compartments — none  which  should  forcibly  break  the  unity  of  the 
whole  contexture,  like  a  seam  in  a  piece  of  embroideiy. 

VI.  For  the  same  reason  the  size  of  the  compartments  aboiM 
be  regulated  upon  one  scale,  and  none  should  be  so  magnified  m 
to  arrest  the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others ;  so  as  in  &ct  tc 
fix  before  it  an  image  of  different  Ggare  and  proportion  from  dial 
wluch  is  intended  to  occupy  it  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  genera 
outlme  of  tbe  whole  window.  The  tracery,  in  one  wor^  uob 
always  be  sunk  in  and  subordinated  to  the  exterior  sh^ie  of  th 
whole  perforatiun. 

VII.  Whatever  licence  and  almost  extravagance  may  seem  I 
be  permitted  in  entwining  and  interlacing  tbe  tracery,  tne  prind 
pies  of  mechanical  structure  must  never  be  forgotten.  AU  tfa 
points  of  pressure  must  be  well  guarded.  The  curve  must  not  I: 
made  to  depart  from  the  direction  once  taken  without  a  suffidei 
cause  being  obvious  in  the  resistance  of  some  counteracting  tei 
dency,  or  in  a  compromise  with  some  antagonist  force. 

VIII.  All  the  curves  must  be  cusped  and  pointed,  in  ordw  i 
preserve  and  repeat  the  image  of  the  grand  orig^nid  type,  tl 
pointed  arch. 

IX.  No  figures  must  be  formed  by  them,  but  such  as  can  I 
legitimately  and  closely  affiliated  with  the  parent  ideas  of  b' 
Gothic  style.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  depth  and  fecundity  of  the 
ideas,  that  none  perhaps  can  be  described  which  may  not  nl 
mately  trace  their  genealogy  to  them.  Thus  tbe  vertical  line,  wh 
combmed  with  the  notion  of  an  interior,  generated  the  trian^ 
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and  the  curve  of  the  Norman  arch,  which  it  still  retained,  gene- 
rated the  union  of  the  ande  and  the  curve.  And  from  the  curve 
flow  the  circle  and  the  ellipse,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  seg- 
mental forms.  And  from  the  angle  and  triande  flowed  every 
other  geometrical  figure.  But  in  this  inexhaustible  store,  those 
must  be  selected  which  harmonize  most  closely  with  the  leading 
character  of  the  window  as  a  whole,  which  leading  character  must 
be  fixed  by  the  original  proportions  of  the  whole  Duilding. 

X.  The  lines  should  all  be  made  to  flow  round  and  round,  not 
only  into  each  other,  but  into  the  great  boundary-line  which  en- 
closes all.  The  first,  that  the  eye  may  wander  freely  and  without 
obstacle  or  break  from  curve  to  curve,  entangling  and  amusing 
itself  with  an  inexhaustible  labyrinth;  and  the  second,  that  it 
may  not  be  tempted  or  forced  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  figure 
which  it  is  intended  to  contemplate.  In  particular,  the  boun&ry- 
line  itself  should  not  seem  to  generate  any  of  the  others.  The 
others  should  all  spring  from  below,  and  terminate  in  it ;  other- 
wise there  will  be  two  or  more  opposite  centres,  from  which  the 
eye  will  be  compelled  to  proceed,  and  unity  will  be  destroyed. 

XL  The  mouldings  of  the  tracery  should  be  deep,  and  present 
to  the  eye  a  sharp  nm,  to  catch  a  slender  filament  of  light,  by 
which  the  eye  may  trace  the  pattern.  Flat  surfaces,  which  reflect 
broad  bands  of  light,  give  heaviness ;  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  richness  of  the  stonework. 

XII.  No  unnecessary  stonework,  such  as  niches  and  canopies, 
should  be  introduced.  They  block  up  light,  while  the  object  of 
the  window  is  to  admit  it ;  and  are  therefore  unreasonable. 

It  might  be  easy  to  multiply  axioms  of  this  kind :  but  these 
perhaps  may  be  sufficient  to  supply  some  principles  of  criticism, 
which  are  indeed  required  by  the  infinite  complexity  of  specimens 
which  the  decorated  Gothic  exhibits ;  and  which  specimens,  if  we 
attempt  to  imitate,  without  some  general  laws  of  truth,  we  shall 
only  produce  a  tawdry  and  vulgar  luxuriance. 

fieyond  the  decorated  style,  the  perfection  of  which  was  accom- 
plished when  it  had  learnt  the  art  of  thus  giving,  in  its  elaborate 
combinations,  the  highest  degree  of  imity  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
multiplicity,  the  history  of  the  Gothic  window  is  a  declension,  rapid 
and  melancholy.  The  perpendicular  style,  still  rich  and  complex  in 
its  tracery,  abandoned  the  delicate  elastic  flow  of  the  curves,  as  if 
wearied  and  impatient  at  the  labour  of  entwining  them  into  some 
one  grand  network.  It  multiplied  its  compartments,  but  scrupled 
not  to  carry  them  up  perpendicularlv,  so  as  to  cut  the  boundary- 
line  of  the  window  in  every  part,  and  fritter  away  its  totality.    It 
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reduced  the  depths  and  shadows  of  its  mouldings,  till  nothing  was 
left  but  thin  meagre  linings,  which  fretted  the  eye  rather  than 
engaged  and  interested  the  imagination.  It  bowed  down  and 
flattened  the  curves  of  its  arches,  as  if  the  very  feeUng  of  eleva- 
tion was  extinct  in  the  senses  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  a  cor- 
rupted church.  Again  ;  it  filled  and  loaded  every  vacant  space 
with  panelling  and  ornament,  as  if  the  eye  could  no  longer  under- 
stand or  enjoy  a  grave  and  masculine  simplicity.  It  amused  itself 
with  tricks  and  toys  of  architecture,  suspending  weights  from  roofs 
without  any  apparent  support.  And  all  the  little  details  which 
gave  to  the  Qothic  style  so  much  of  richness  and  delicacy,  com- 
bined with  so  much  harmony  of  eflect,  it  perverted,  until  they 
presented  only  an  elaborate  fretwork  hung  over  the  stonework, 
and  detached  from  it,  neither  assisting  the  eye  to  embrace  the 
general  plan,  nor  telling  of  any  truth  of  structure,  or  truth  of 
principle.  No  instance  of  this  is  more  remarkable  than  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  crockets  on  the  flying  buttresses  of  Henry  Vllth^s 
Chapel,  which,  instead  of  representing  foliage,  bursting  out  and 
climbing  up  the  ridge  of  the  building,  thus  carrying  the  eye 
onward  on  its  natural  course  of  elevation,  are  converted  into 
unmeaning  animals  creeping  downwards. 

With  the  still  further  corruption  of  style  which  followed  in  the 
architecture  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  are  not  concerned. 
Even  in  what  has  been  said  already,  much  will  probably  appear 
fanciful ;  and  will  require  extensive  experiment  and  observation 
to  confirm.  But  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that  Gothic 
architecture  is  a  system ;  and,  as  a  system,  is  composed  of  parts, 
and  those  parts  linked  together  by  some  deep  analogies  and  laws. 
As  a  religious  architecture,  it  behoves  us  to  study  it  in  a  religious 
spirit,  and  to  recognize  and  pre8er\'e  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
exist  between  the  outward  form  and  inward  spirit  of  any  human 
work,  between  man'*s  body  and  his  soul.  And  if  it  be,  as  assuredly 
it  is  in  its  perfection,  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty,  not  merely 
catching  a  wandering  eye,  or  exciting  a  temporary  applause,  but 
riveting  the  attention,  elevating  the  feelings,  according  with  the 
tone,  and  satisfying  the  understanding  of  the  most  cultivated 
mind,  the  laws  on  which  it  is  based  cannot  be  accidents  or 
guesses,  but  must  be  laws  of  truth,  coeval  and  coextensive  with 
the  innate  principles  of  the  human  heart.  It  must  be  like  the 
works  of  the  Almighty  hand  in  nature,  a  mystery,  to  be  approached 
with  reverence,  and  searched  into  with  thoughtfulness  and  care. 
For  Nature  also  has  her  architecture ;  and  an  architecture  con- 
structed on  principles  of  no  dissimilar  kind.  Her  high-ridged 
mountains,  her  pinnacles  of  rocks,  the  headlands  and  buttress-like 
projections  of  her  hills,  the  shadowy  softness  and  clearness,  and 
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yet  solemnity,  of  ber  colouring,  the  stillness  and  calm  which  she 
breathes  on  all  her  scenes,  the  depth  of  her  valleys  and  lawns 
into  which  she  draws  the  eye ;  her  vault  of  heaven,  overspread 
with  a  tracery  of  clouds,  through  which  the  stars  pierce  down  ; 
and  the  living  forms  with  which  she  studs  and  fills  every  jpart  of 
her  creation,  touching  and  finishing  every  leaf  and  every  feather 
with  a  most  exquisite  delicacv,  which  in  the  utmost  richness  never 
loses  simplicity,  because  all  its  luxuriance  of  ornament  is  framed 
into  a  fabric  of  utility,  and  is  stamped  on  one  primary  type — and 
that  type,  like  the  type  of  the  Gothic,  the  union  of  the  angle  and 
the  curve — ^all  this,  to  an  eye  which  sees  deeper  than  the  outward 
rough  forms  of  things,  will  recal  the  first  principles  and  features 
of  the  Gothic  style,  by  more  than  an  accidental  assimilation. 
These  were  the  points  which  Homer  selected,  when  he  painted 
the  most  exquisite  landscape  ever  touched  by  the  hand  of  a 
poet ;  and  witn  it,  as  embodying  or  suggesting  all  the  chief  beau- 
ties of  the  Gothic  style,  we  are  willing  to  condude  : — 

'Oc  ^  ^T  kv  ohpayf  &aT(Ki  ^occk^k  &/i^  (reXiivriy 
fairer  ^pcirpeirca,  6te  r*  itrXtro  viivifwc  alO^p, 
"Ek  r*  ti^aviy  iraffai  trKortal,  Kal  wputoveQ  ^poc, 
Kal  yairat'  ohpayoOty  3*  &p*  virtp^dyri  AoirtToc  aWrjpf 
Tldyra  H  r  elSerai  Atrrpa'  yeyiyOc  ii  re  tppiya  iroifiriy. 

Iliad,  viii.  551. 
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Aet.  VIIL — 1.  7^  Moncuiie  and  Manufacturing  Sygtems.  By 
Anglo-Catholicus.     London,  1843. 

2.  The  Life  ofSt,  Stephen^  Ahbot^  Founder  of  the  Cistertian  Order. 
London,  J  844. 

3.  Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Apes.  The  Merchant  and 
the  Friar.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  KM.  (Second  Edi" 
tion.)     London,  1844. 

If  certain  old-fashioned  notions,  or  (as  some  call  them)  pre- 
judices on  the  subject  of  monasticism,  should  continue  for  a  few 
years  longer  in  as  rapid  a  process  of  decay  as  they  have  been 
m  for  some  years  past,  we  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
to  meet  barefooted  friars,  and  portly  monks  with  their  shaven 
crowns,  and  cords,  and  scapularies,  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
to  find  the  ample  staUs  of  Westminster  re-occupied  by  the  disci- 
ples of  St.  Benedict.  It  may  be  our  lot  to  witness  the  erection  of 
many  a  lordly  pile  for  the  reception  of  the  votaries  of  Citeaux, 
the  Chartreuse,  or  la  Trappe.  Abbots  and  priors  may  again  rear 
their  mitred  heads  in  high  places,  and  vie  with  princes  and  pre- 
lates in  opulence  and  in  power.  Many  circumstances  have  com- 
bined to  bring  about  this  change  of  feeling — the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  shake  off  principles  and  prdudices  alike — the  reaction 
against  narrow  and  unjust  views  of  the  monastic  system — the 
thirst  for  something  beyond  the  self-indulgent  religion  of  the  day 
— the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  towards  modes  of 
religion  which  are  not  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God,  but  which 
exceed  its  requirements — the  attractiveness  to  the  imagination  of 
systems  surrounded  with  the  solemn  associations  of  sanctity,  and 
lofty  endurance,  and  silence,  and  mystery,  and  hoar  antiquity — 
the  romance  which  breathes  throughout  the  monastic  system — its 
sestheticism — the  very  remains  more  beautiful  in  decay  than  in 
their  perfection,  which  tell  of  sacred  and  holy  things  brought 
down  to  the  dust  without  compunction  or  mercy — these,  and 
other  causes  which  we  need  not  specify,  have  wrought  gradually 
on  certain  minds,  until  it  seems  that,  in  some  quarters,  there 
would  be  no  difficultv  whatever  in  restoring  the  monastic  system 
in  the  exact  form  which  it  had  assumed  at  the  period  of  its  sup- 
pression amongst  us,  or  in  which  it  still  exists  in  the  Church  of 
Kome. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  class  of  thinkers  just  alluded  to  is 
far  from  being  widely  extended.   We  believe  that  very  few  indeed 
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of  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  revival  of  monasticism,  are  in 
any  degree  inclined  to  its  introduction,  except  in  a  very  modified 
shape,  and  with  various  adjuncts  and  conditions,  which  would,  in 
fact,  divest  it  of  all  or  most  of  what  is  essential  to  its  constitu- 
tion. Their  inclination  is  to  the  institution  of  reformed  monas- 
teries, the  members  of  which  shall  not  be  bound  by  vows  of 
celibacy,  or  of  perpetual  continuance  in  the  monastic  state.  They 
would  gladly  place  such  institutions  under  the  control  of  episcopal 
authonty ;  and  so  far  from  withdrawing  them  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  and  permitting  their  inmates  to  pass  a  life  of  mere  contem- 
plation, they  would  plant  them  in  our  manufacturing  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  dense  masses  of  heathenism  and 
vice  which  the  Church  is  unable,  by  the  application  of  her  exist- 
ing means,  to  penetrate  and  to  purify. 

In  illustration  of  those  views,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  at 
once  to  the  first  publication  on  our  list,  entitled,  ^*  The  Monastic 
and  Manufacturing  Systems.  By  Anglo-Catholicus.'"  The  name 
of  its  noble  author  must  always  enlist  the  sympathies  of  every 
true-hearted  churchman,  even  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
express  entire  and  unreserved  concurrence  in  views  which  may  be 
advanced  by  one  in  every  way  so  deserving  of  respect.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  states  his  apprehension,  that 
the  parochial  system  alone  cannot,  as  at  present  constituted,  fully 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  manufacturing  districts. 
'^  Nothing  is  furtner  from  his  thoughts  than  any  attempt  to 
depreciate  that  most  beautiful  feature  in  our  Church — its  paro- 
chial system;'*''  but  to  it  "in  large  overgrown  towns,  he  would 
add  a  monastic  instittUe.'*''  The  necessity  of  such  an  institute  is 
argued  in  the  first  instance  from  facts  detailed  in  Messrs.  Gres- 
ley's  and  Palmer^s  pamphlets  on  Church  extension,  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  spintual  destitution  in  London,  on  which  the 
author  remarks  as  follows : — 

"  Let  us  take  these  two  minus  results  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
clergy  in  the  metropolis,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  of  sixty  in 
BethnaUgreen,  according  to  Mr.  Gresley.  Does  not  the  very  sound  of 
the  figures  alone  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  monastic  insti« 
tutions  ?  Does  any  one  in  his  senses  really  believe  that  Bethnal-green 
can  support  sixty  clergy,  living  independently  of  one  another ;  or  that, 
if  it  could,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  desirable  ?  In  a  district  like 
that,  now  for  long  years  the  prey  of  dissent  and  in6delity,  what  is 
wanted  and  imperatively  called  for  is  the  concentration,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Church's  forces.  No  minute,  no  mite,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  away  unemployed,  or  to  be  expended  uselessly ;  the  strictest 
discipline  and  subordination  should  prevail  among  those  who  are  to 
bring  under  the  Church's  rule  a  community  so  disorganized  and  undis- 
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ciplined.  Eraij  diaa^t,  Brcry  in^dM  «C  &■«  Chriitian  nmnn, 
•honld  be  weaned  ttam  the  petty  tmm  wmA  jirwiiary  troubln  of  (he 
world,  taA  toal  and  bodj)  Um  inirgiii  ef  tbe  Biad  and  strength  of  the 
limtw,  all,  all  and  alike,  iboald  be  demXad  ta  thnr  one  gir^t  work.  Bui 
how  can  thii  Mir-deTodaa  be  obtained  or  expecMd  tram  men — weigbed 
down  with  tbe  difflcultiee  of  dailjr  life,  oppneaed  witb  tlie  hundred  petty 
caret  and  dutiet  of  a  we<^-day  bamantey,  and  peihaps  doomed,  after 
all  their  lelf-deoial  aod  paine-takii^  to  find,  at  tbe  end  of  the  year, 
their  ezpensei  exceeding  tbeii  incoBM,  and  tbenttlies  subjected  to 
the  ecomfol  eye,  the  baaqr  woid,  the  irapottanate  demand  of  worldly 
trade?" — pp.  7,  8. 

The  ministera  of  snch  dstricts,  H  ii  ttgiMd,  rrquire,  in  these 
days,  a  storehtnise  of  bomtM,  from  whence  they  m:i)',  as  occasions 
arise,  draw  forth  weapons  suited  to  the  emergancy : — 

"  Wonld  it  be  a  *Ugfat  adraatage  to  a  man  ao  aftnated,  to  have  ever 
acceaa  to  a  library  in  ue  Tery  booie  be  inbabita,  ootisiating,  not  of  tbe 
few  booki  which  hii  own  atraitened  meani  have  allowed  him  to  obtain, 
bat  of  carefnily  selected  tomea,  which  public  liberality  or  private  nmni- 
ficeoce  enable  the  aoeiety  frotn  time  to  time  to  pnrcbaae  f  But  p«rb«p» 
more  important  itill  would  be  the  gain  in  almigiring  and  charity>— . 
virtues  and  privileged  dutiei  of  the  Church.  We  look  to  tbe  reriv^  of 
theoB*ertar7  for  the  beat  and  safest  remedy  of  the  evils  of  modem  pooi^ 
law  legislation  ;  but  in  overgrown  n^lected  town  populations,  tmam- 
thing  more  than  tbe  alma -dispensing  of  an  nnaid^  clergyman  b 
requited,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  co-operation  of  a  reU^emt 
tocitly."'—pp.  9,  10. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  monastic  tnstitiitioiis 
in  large  towns  ia  aumciently  proved  by  these  arguments ;  and  that 
we  are  justified,  therefore,  in  urgine  the  subject  on  tbe  attentioa 
of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  "  provided  there  be  found  no  naBj 
we^hty  religious  objection." 

lii  reply  to  the  cbarse  of  "  Popery,"  which  may  be  made 
against  any  such  proposal  reference  is  made  to  the  ezpreeawns 
sod  opinions  of  sound  members  of  the  En^iah  Church. 

"  Latimer,  it  is  well  known,  never  hesitated  to  express  his  aoriow 
at  the  wholesale  min  of  those  buildings,  but  with  '  honest  eameatneN* 
(s>ys  Southey,  Book  of  the  Cburch,  vol.  ii.  p.  71)  entreated  that  two 
or  three  of  every  shire  might  be  continued,  '  not  in  monkery,'  he  aaid) 
'  but  as  establishments  for  learned  men,  and  such  a*  would  go  about 
preaching  and  giving  religions  ioatiuction  to  the  people,  and  for  tbs 
sake  of  hospitality.'  " — p.  IS. 

The  opinions  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  of  Bishop  Tmumt,  of 
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Oamden,  and  Sir  J.  Markham,  are  cited  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
monastic  qrstem.    Southey^s  words  are  very  remarkable : — 

"  Cranmer  advised  the  disiolution  of  the  monasteries,  as  a  measure 
indispensable  to  the  stability  of  the  Reformation ;  and  that  out  of  their 
revenues  more  bishoprics  should  be  founded,  so  that  dioceses,  being 
reduced  into  less  compass,  every  bishop  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office.  And  to  every  cathedral  he  would  have  annexed  a  college 
of  students  in  divinity,  and  clergymen,  from  whom  the  diocese  should 
be  supplied.  More  than  this  might  justly  have  been  desired.  After  a 
certain  number  of  monasteries  had  been  thus  disposed  of,  others  should 
have  been  preserved  for  those  purposes  of  real  and  undeniable  utility 
connected  with  their  original  institution ;  some  as  establishments  for 
single  women,  which  public  opinion  had  sanctified,  and  which  the  pro- 
gress of  society  was  rendering  in  every  generation  more  and  more 
needful ;  others  as  seats  of  learning  and  religious  retirement.  Reformed 
convents,  in  which  the  members  were  bound  by  no  vow,  and  burdened 
with  no  superstitious  observances,  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
country." — p.  16. 

Archbishop  Leighton  was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  states : — 

"He  also  thought  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  Reformation  was, 
that  none  of  those  houses,  and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mixtures,  was  preserved,  so  that  the 
Protestant  Churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat  for 
men  of  mortified  temper." — p.  18. 

The  opinion  of  Archbishop  Leighton  has  been  advanced  in 
somewhat  a  different  shape,  by  one  of  our  most  deservedly  popu- 
lar writers  in  the  present  day : — 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Paget,  "  the  monasteries,  instead  of  being  swept 
away,  had  been  reformed — had  been  reserved  for  persons  not  tied  by 
monastic  vows,  but  who,  satisfied  to  endure  hardness,  and  content  with 
poverty,  were  ready,  from  the  pure  love  of  God,  to  devote  themselves 
to  preaching,  study,  and  prayer,  our  large  towns  would  have  been  sup- 
plied, not  as  now,  with  three  or  four  over-burdened  clergymen,  but 
with  a  numerous  body  of  men,  ready,  under  episcopal  gwdanccy  to  do 
the  work  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists." — p.  23. 

This  view,  which  was,  we  believe,  advanced  originaUy  by  the 
accomplished  author  of  "  The  Church  of  the  Fathers  *,"  has  been 
extensively  circulated  and  adopted;    and  many  very  excellent 

'  "  Let  it  be  considerecU  too,  whether  there  is  any  other  way  of  erangeliting  large 
towns,  but  that  of  posting  bodies  of  a  monastic  character,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
and  visiting,  among  the  dense  and  ignorant  population."  Ckmreh  tf  the  Fatktrs^ 
chap.  xiT.  p.  262. 
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men  are  of  opinion  accordingly,  that  the  institution  of  monagteries^ 
under  some  modified  system,  would  be  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  our  spiritual  destitution,  and  would  in  every  way  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  English  Church.  To  some,  they  present 
themselves  as  retreats  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  life, — to 
others,  as  affording  opportunities  for  penitence  and  mortification, 
— ^to  others,  as  the  habitations  of  learning  and  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment,— to  others,  as  the  pathway  to  heroic  and  saintly  acts  of 
piety  and  devotion, — to  others,  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
evangelizing  the  heathen,  gathering  the  outcasts  into  the  fold  of 
the  Uhurch,  instructing  the  young  in  the  truths  of  reli^on,  and 
distributing  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  sickness  and 
afBiction.  And  there  is  reason  in  aU  this :  such  benefits  have 
been  certainly  so  far  connected  in  some  way  with  the  monastic 
system,  that  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude  that  its  revival  would 
lead  to  them  again.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  amply  deserves  examination ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  enter- 
ing on  its  discussion,  without  any  feeling  of  prejudice  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  of  contributing  our  aid  towards  the  set- 
tlement of  a  great  and  important  practical  question.  Already, 
indeed,  we  have  had  definite  p^an^  for  the  revival  of  monasteries, 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  under  episcopal  superin- 
tendence (i/it  can  be  obtained^  we  suppose)  ;  and  we  have  even 
heard  occasional  reports  of  negotiations  or  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  sites  for  the  intended  institutions. 

Such  being  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  as  regards  the  subject 
before  us,  we  may  fairly  be  permittted  to  ask.  What  is  monas- 
ticism ;  and  how  far  is  its  revival  desirable  in  the  present  day ! 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  monasticism  consists 
in  something  else  besides  celibacy^  or  that  its  appellation  is  not 
founded  merely  on  solitude  in  this  sense ;  for  celibacy  was 
observed  by  many  of  the  ancient  clergy  and  ascetics,  who  were 
certainly  not  considered  as  monks'.  As  to  voluntary  ^owr^y  and 
obedience^  which,  together  with  celibacy,  form  the  subject  of 
monastic  vows,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  respects  they  are 
peculiar  to  the  monastic  state.  They  may  assuredly  be  found  else- 
where. An  ascetic  or  a  priest  may  have  relinquished  his  worldly 
goods  (and  ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  us  with  innumerable 
instances  of  such  things)  ;    and  yet  he  did  not,  by  so   doing, 

'  It  is  indeed  a  question,  whether  marriage  is  not  compatible  with  the  monastic 
state.  Thomassinus  speaks  without  hesitation  on  tliis  point :  "  Saltem  inficiabitur 
nemo,  qui  erclesix  Annates  vel  k  limine  salutarit,  quin  militares  complusculi  ordines 
et  monastici  verd  fuerint,  et  tl  continentiae  frsno  soluti,  perroissique  honestis  et 
legitimis  illigari  nuptiis."  Several  decrees  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  Honorius  III., 
Urban  IV.,  Gregory  IV.,  Alexander  VI.,  are  cited  in  proof.  Thomassinua,  De 
Veteri  et  Nova  Ecclesiae  Disciplina,  pars  i.  lib.  ii.  c  75.  $  7* 
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become  a  monk.  We  have  spoken  of  the  ancient  ascetics. 
Bingham  supplies  us  with  the  following  explanation  of  the 
term : — 

"  There  were  always,"  he  says,  "  ascetics  in  the  Church,  but  not 
always  monks,  retiring  to  the  deserts  and  mountains,  or  living  in 
monasteries  and  cells,  as  in  after-ages.  Such  were  all  those  that  inured 
themselves  to  greater  degrees  of  abstinence  and  fasting  than  other  men. 
In  like  manner,  they  who  were  more  than  ordinarily  intent  upon  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  and  spent  their  time  in  devotion,  were  justly  thought 
to  deserve  the  name  of  ascetics.  The  exercise  of  charity,  and  contempt 
for  the  world,  in  any  extraordinary  degree,  as  when  men  gave  up  their 
whole  estate  to  the  service  of  God  or  use  of  the  poor,  was  another  thing 
that  gave  men  the  denomination  and  title  of  ascetics.  The  widows  and 
virgins  of  the  Church,  and  all  such  as  confined  themselves  to  a  single 
life,  were  reckoned  among  the  number  of  ascetics,  though  there  was 
neither  cloister  nor  vow  to  keep  them  under  this  obligation.  .  .  Lastly, 
all  such  as  exercised  themselves  with  uncommon  hardships  or  austeri- 
ties, for  the  greater  promotion  of  piety  and  religion,  as  in  frequent 
watchings,  humicubations,  and  the  like,  had  the  name  ascetics  also  '." 

If  then  Monasticism  was  not  distinguished  from  other  states 
by  its  celibacy,  its  poverty,  or  its  obedience  to  superiors — in  what 
did  it  really  consist  ? 

St.  Jerome  has  fully  and  repeatedly  answered  this  question. 
According  to  him,  Monasticism  is,  in  its  essence,  solitude— retire- 
ment from  the  world  and  its  temptations.  "  If,''  he  says  to  Pauli- 
nus,  "  you  wish  to  take  the  office  of  a  presbyter,  if  you  take 
pleasure  in  the  labour  or  the  honour  of  the  episcopate,  live  in 
cities  and  towns,  and  make  the  salvation  of  others  the  gain  of 
your  own  soul.  But  if  you  are  desirous  of  being  what  you  are 
called,  a  monk^  that  iSy  a  solitary  (solus),  what  hast  thou  to  do 
in  cities^  which  are  not  the  dwellings  of  solitaries,  but  of  multi- 
tudes *  r'  To  Heliodorus,  another  monk,  he  thus  writes :  "  What 
hast  thou  to  do,  brother,  in  the  tcorld^ — thou,  who  art  greater 
than  the  world !  .  .  .  Does  the  infinite  waste  of  the  desert  terrify 
thee  ?     Then,  in  thy  mind,  walk  in  Paradise  *.*" 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that  this  was  the  real 
characteristic  of  the  Monastic  Institute.  For  nearly  a  centuir 
after  its  origin,  it  was  only  practised  in  the  desert.  A  monk 
residing  in  a  city,  or  amidst  the  habitations  of  men,  was  an 

'  Bingham,  Antiquities,  b.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

*  "  Si  officium  vis  exercere  presbyter! ;  si  episcopatus  te  vel  opus  vel  honor  forte 
delectat,  vive  in  urbibus  et  castellis,  et  aliorum  salutem  fac  lucrum  animae  tuse.  Sin 
autem  cupis  esse,  quod  diceris  monachus,  id  est  solus ;  quid  facis  in  urbibus,  quae  uti- 
que  non  sunt  solorum  babitacula,  sed  multorum  ?"  Hieron.  Epistola  xlix.  ad  Paulinum, 
Oper.  tom.  iv.  pari  ii.  p.  565. 

*  Ibid.  p.  11. 
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absurdity, — an  inconswtencj  of  the  most  glaring  description. 
Paul  and  Antony,  Macarius,  Hilarion,  Basil,  Gregory,  Martin, 
and  all  the  eminent  founders  of  this  state,  fixed  their  residence 
in  the  desert,  far  from  human  habitations.  The  very  same  rule 
was  followed  in  after-ages  by  all  who  understood,  and  wished  to 

Sractise,  the  real  system  of  Monasticism.  Benedict  retired  to 
lonte  Casino,  Bruno  to  the  Chartreuse,  Stephen  to  Cistertium, 
and  Bernard  to  Clairvaux.  In  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
great  monastery,  the  object  was  to  find  some  secluded  situation, 
ISLT  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  solitude  pervaded 
the  system,  after  it  had  become  conventual  rather  than  monastic. 
The  Oriental  Laura  consisted  of  numerous  houses,  each  occupied 
by  its  solitary  tenant;  who  in  retirement  pursued  his  manual 
labour,  while  he  repeated  the  psalter,  or  meditated  on  Divine 
things ;  conversation  was  to  a  great  degree  interdicted ;  meet- 
ings were  only  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  or  of  instruction,  or  of 
discipline.  Even  in  many  of  the  western  convents,  the  life  of  the 
monk  was  spent  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  or  in  Divine  worship ; 
and  he  was  cut  off  as  much  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-creatures.  Thus  solitude  was  an  essential  and  invariable 
characteristic  of  true  Monasticism.  Where  it  exists  not  at  all, 
there  is  no  Monasticism ;  where  it  exists  in  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  degree  (and  hermits  are  always  acknowledged  to  have 
attained  the  perfection  of  this  state),  it  amounts  to  a  total  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  almost  from  the  privileges  of  the  Church. 
Antony  remained  for  twenty  years  within  a  castle ;  and  we  infer, 
from  the  narrative  of  his  life,  that  he  remained  for  much  of  this 
time  without  even  receiving  the  eucharist ' ;  at  least,  there  is  not 
a  hint  of  his  having  any  opportunity  of  receiving  it.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  multitudes  of  the  early  hermits  had 
scarcely  any  opportunities  of  receiving  the  eucharist,  or  joining 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Church.  Priests  and  churches  did  not 
exist  at  first  in  the  deserts  to  which  they  fled  ;  and  the  desire 
for  solitude  thus  induced  the  sacrifice,  to  a  great  degree,  of 
Christian  privileges.  Doubtless,  this  evil  was  remedied  m  time 
by  the  ordination  of  some  monks,  and  by  the  reception  of  some 
of  the  clergy  who  came  to  embrace  the  monastic  life ;  but  still 
Monasticism  in  its  origin  was  a  retirement,  not  only  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  clergy  and  other  members  of  the  Church,  but 
from  the  ordinary  spiritual  privileges  of  Christian  communion. 
And  to  what  end  was  this  i     Unquestionably  nothing  but  a 

'  The  reservation  of  the  eucharist  in  those  ages  doubtless  furnished  opportunities  to 
the  solitaries,  of  which  they  availed  themselves ;  but  it  is  clear  that  there  must  have 
been  many  difficulties  in  receiving  the  eucharist  in  the  depths  of  the  desert,  and  when 
all  intercourse  with  men  was  studiously  avoided. 
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feeling  of  nseessity  could  have  justified  such  a  mode  of  proceeding. 
If  men  felt  that  their  sahation  depended  on  renouncing  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men,  and  in  abridging  or  depriving  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  of  the  ordinary  privileges  of  the  Church,  we 
can  quite  understand  and  make  allowance  for  their  acting  thus, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  convinced  of  its  fitness  or  propriety, 
considered  in  itself.  We  can  perfectly  understand,  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  religious  earnestness  which,  in  pursuit  of  salvation, 
and  feeling  itself  hampered  and  harassed  by  worldly  business,  or 
chilled  by  low  and  earthly  companionships,  and  groaning  beneath 
the  weight  of  innumerable  temptations,  arising  from  the  habits  of 
ordinary  life,  may  in  its  distraction  seek,  by  one  great  impulse,  to 
throw  off  the  overwhelming  load  of  care  and  suffering,  and  to  fly 
from  the  habitations  of  men,  in  hopes  of  leaving  behind  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  And,  if  we  are  to  believe 
St.  Jerome,  himself  a  monk, — and  deeply  versed  in  all  the  know- 
ledge which  could  render  him  a  competent  judge, — such  were 
really  the  kind  of  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  Monas- 
ticism.  It  was  an  attempt  to  fly  from  temptation.  "  A  monk,^ 
— ^he  says  to  Vigilantius,  who  had  assailed  the  Monastic  system, 
— *^  a  monk  holds  the  office,  not  of  a  teacher,  but  of  a  mourner 
.  .  .  who,  knowing  his  own  weakness,  and  the  frail  vessel  which 
he  bears,  fears  to  stumble,  lest  it  fall  and  be  broken.  Where- 
fore he  avoids  the  aspect  of  women,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  young.  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou  go  unto  the  desert  f  you  will  say. — 
In  order  that  I  may  not  hear  thee,  or  behold  thee— that  I  be  not 
disturbed  by  thy  anger,  or  suffer  thy  warfare — that  the  eyes  of 
the  harlot  may  not  imure  me. .  .  .  Thou  wilt  answer :  This  is  not 
to  fight,  but  to  fly.  Stand  fast  in  the  battle  :  resist  thine  adver- 
saries in  arms;  that  when  thou  hast  conquered,  thou  mayest 
receive  a  crown.  /  (acknowledge  my  weakness.  I  am  unmcling 
to  fight  in  hope  of  victory,  lest  I  lose  the  victory  .  .  .  Ifiy^  lest  I 
be  conquered  ','**  ^c. 

According  to  St.  Jerome,  then,  the  solitary,  or  monk,  entered 
on  his  state  to  avoid  the  temptations  arising  from  intercourse 
with  his  feUow-men.  It  was  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  which 
he  sought,  rather  than  the  edification  of  others.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  the  latter  object :  his  whole  care 
was  concentrated  on  escaping  from  temptation  by  retirement  and 

'  "  Cur,  inquies,  pergis  ad  ereraum  ?  Videlicet  at  te  non  audiam,  non  Tideaii) :  ut 
tuo  furore  non  movear:  ut  tua  bella  non  patiar :  ne  nee  capiat  oculus  meretricii,  etc 
Respondebis:  Hoc  non  est  pugnare»  sed  fugere.  Sta  in  acie,  adversariis  armatut 
obsiste ;  ut  postquam  viceris,  coronerii.  Fateor  imbecillitatem  meam.  Nolo  spe  pug- 
nare  victorise,  ne  perdam  aliquando  victoriam,  idee  fugio,  ne  vincar."  Hieron.  adv. 
Vigilant.  Oper.  torn.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  288, 
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Bolitnde.  The  learned  Van  Eqieo  hu  very  jtNtlj  i  ___, 
that  "  The  secewoo  of  monks  had  reference,  not  to  the  paVSe 
and  common  wel&re  of  the  Church  (ezc^>t  in  so  Aw  as  toe  vii^ 
tues  of  individuals  and  sanctity  c^  life  adnrn  and  asnst  die 
Church),  but  priDcipally  to  the  private  advantage  of  ttioae  lAo 
seceded,  or  adopted  that  rule  <tf  living,  for  their  otm  aahaliemi  ' 
and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  first  monks  for  that  end ;  wfaieh  ' 
is  manifest  from  wliat  the  fiithras  every  where  say  of  the  monks 
and  their  institute'." 

From  what  has  bees  already  said,  it  is  pretty  evident,  we 
think,  that  Jt/onatfieMm,  in  its  jwavtiM  ^irit,  is  not  oona*  ' 
with  the  offices  which  it  is  wished  to  impoee  on  it.   It  is  a  ^ 
of  retirement,  and  even  solitude ;  and  it  is  therefwe  ir 


with  its  very  nature  to  bring  it  into  the  midst  of  populous  rlliia, 
amidst  the  temptations  of  society  and  the  hurtle  (Heveiy-day  life. 
If  it  be  in  it«elf  right,  and  wise,  and  good,  let  it  »t  least  remaio 
possessed  of  its  essential  features,  or  let  not  its  name  be  imilied 
to  some  system  which  has  no  just  chum  to  it.  If  retiremeat  nom 
human  society  is  beneficia],  or  necessary,  let  it  remain  retire- 
ment ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  solitude  can  exist  in  the  midst  of 
the  world,  or  that  the  temptations  of  that  world  can  be  ttoapad 
from,  while  we  remain  within  their  reach.  If  zealous  and  devoted 
men  apply  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  the  midst 
of  populous  cities,  and  to  other  cares  and  duties  of  the  pcutonU 
ofBce,  they  will  doubtless  have  their  reward ;  but  they  will  not 
be  actine  on  the  principle  of  Monasticigm,  however  ascetic  may 
be  their  aiscipline. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  question  which  may  arise,  as  to  the 
Javijulnat  of  the  original  design  of  Mooasticism,  though  we  think 
that  it  is  really  a  pomt  which  is  quite  open  to  discussion.  Not- 
withstanding the  admiration  which  we  are  bound  to  feel  for  the 
zeal,  and  the  self-denial,  and  the  devotion,  of  many  of  the  eariy 
solitaries,  which  received  the  well-merited  approbation  of  such 
men  as  Athanaaius,  and  Basil,  and  Ghrysostom,  and  Augustine ; 
still,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  inquiry,  whether 
Christianity  recommeods,  or  even  permits,  a  voluntary  separation 
from  intercouree  with  the  memoere  of  "the  Body  of  Christ," 
which  is  His  Church  ;  whether  it  is  consistent  with  His  true  reli- 
gion to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
are  essential  to  the  condition  of  man  in  that  state  of  social  spi- 
ritual being  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  placed  him ;  whether 
it  is  right  to  retire  from  opportunities  of  usefulness,  from  the 
claims  of  charity,  from  the  responsibility  of  "  letting  our  light  so 

■  Van  Eipen,  Opcr*,  lorn,  ii,  p.  313. 
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shine  before  men,  that  they  may  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ?"  Was  it,  we  ask,  calculated  to  impress  the  world  with  a 
sense  of  Christian  unity ^  when  so  many  zealous  men  were  seen  for- 
saking their  brethren  and  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  them !  The 
prayer  of  our  Saviour,  that  his  disciples  might  be  "  one,''  seemed 
to  have  been  imperfectly  attended  to  in  this  system  of  religious 
isolation.  But,  passing  over  these  and  similar  questions,  as  to 
the  strict  lawfulness  of  Monasticism  in  its  theory  and  design,  one 
point  at  least  seems  clear,  that,  however  great  may  have  been  the 
virtues  of  particular  soUtaries,  their  state  of  seclusion  was  in  itself 
a  less  perfect  state  than  that  which  is  conversant  with  the  ministry 
of  God's  word,  and  which  exists  in  the  midst  of  the  Church. 
St.  John  the  Baptist  indeed  abode  in  the  desert ;  but  our  Lord 
Himself,  the  moael  of  all  saintly  perfection,  did  not  dwell  in  the 
desert,  or  withdraw  Himself  from  the  society  of  men.  His  life 
was  spent  amidst  men,  in  the  occupations  of  humble  life,  in  works 
of  benevolence,  in  instruction,  and  amidst  temptations.  Such,  too, 
was  the  life  of  the  Apostles :  such  was  the  life  of  the  first  disci- 
ples, who  "  had  all  things  common."  If,  then,  retirement  from 
fellowship  with  men  in  pursuit  of  salvation,  or  even  of  greater 
sanctity,  be  excusable,  it  is  at  least  a  far  less  perfect  and  holy 
condition  than  that  which  the  Son  of  God  Himself  exemplified!. 
It  is  less  holy  than  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  less  holy 
than  the  condition  of  those  who  ministered  to  the  necessities  of 
the  saints.  Frequent  retirement  from  the  world,  for  purposes  of 
devotion,  is  one  thing  ;  perpetual  and  total  retirement  from 
human  society,  is  another.  The  one  was  practised  by  our 
Saviour ;  and  it  is  even  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  religion, 
inasmuch  as,  without  some  spirit  and  practice  of  private  and 
retired  devotion  and  self-examination,  there  can  be  no  true  reli- 
gion at  all ;  but  the  other  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  life  and  example  of  our  Lord. 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  so  ordered,  that  the  intention  of  Monas- 
ticism was  speedily  frustrated,  and  rendered  unavailing  to  a  great 
degree.  The  novelty  of  this  mode  of  life,  and  the  reputation  for 
sanctity  enjoyed  by  its  founders,  ere  long  attracted  multitudes  of 
disciples  and  imitators.  The  Church  and  the  world  soon  followed 
the  solitaries  into  the  deserts,  and  it  is  computed  that  within  a 
century  from  Antony's  retirement,  the  desert  was  peopled  by  a 
hundred  thousand  monks.  Monasticism  was  extinguished  except 
in  name :  Antony  became  no  longer  a  solitary  but  an  abbot ;  and 
to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  his  state,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  desert,  and  retire  to  a  distance  amongst  the  Saracens, 
where  for  a  time,  and  only  for  a  time,  he  obtained  solitude. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  pointed  out;  and  hence  it  seems 
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evident  that  Providence  forbad  the  design  of  Monasticism  from 
being  carried  out;  and  surrounded  the  ancient  solitaries  with 
society  in  spite  of  themselves ;  and  made  them  subject  accord- 
ingly to  all  the  temptations  which  are  connected  with  human 
society.  They  founa,  too,  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape 
temptations  even  in  solitude.  The  life  of  Antony,  and  generally 
those  of  the  ancient  solitaries,  preserved  by  Athanasius,  and 
Jerome,  and  Gassian,  and  Sulpicius  Severus,  are  records  of 
temptations  of  a  far  more  frightful  character  than  are  en- 
countered in  the  social  Ufe  of  Christians.  Whether  we  are  to 
attribute  these  terrific  legends  of  demoniacal  assaults  to  enthu- 
siasm, or  to  consider  them  as  in  any  degree  real,  it  is  plain,  that 
an  amount  of  temptation  was  continually  exercised  on  the 
solitaries,  which  rather  looked  like  a  penalty  for  their  mistake, 
than  a  reward  of  their  self-devotion. 

Thus,  then,  Monasticism  was  self-destructive :  it  ceased  to  be 
Monastic :  it  became  conventual ;  and  with  this  vital  change  in 
the  system,  came  new  theories  of  its  origin  and  design.  Jerome 
has  supplied  us  with  the  rationale  of  genuine  Monasticism: 
Gassian  furnishes  us  with  that  of  the  coenobitism  which  assumed 
its  name.  According  to  this  writer,  the  monastic  discipline  of 
the  Gcenobites  took  its  rise  in  the  time  when  the  brethren  had 
all  things  common ;  but  afterwards,  token  the  multitude  of  the 
faithful  became  lukewarm^  and  the  Ghurch  became  contaminated 
by  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Apostles,  and 
men  judged  it  lawful  to  follow  the  religion  of  Ghrist,  and  yet 
retain  their  worldly  possessions;  then  those  who  sought  for 
Apostolical  perfection  departed  from  their  homes,  and  from  inter- 
course with  all  those  who  believed  themselves  entitled  to  live  a 
more  negligent  or  careless  life,  and  practised  the  Apostolical  dis- 
cipline in  private  places,  apart^.  And  this,  doubtless,  was  the 
motive  which  led  for  ages  to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  life. 
It  was  an  effort  to  attain  a  higher  measure  of  Ghristian  holiness 
than  was  actually  prevalent  in  the  Ghurch :  it  was  the  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  society  of  those  who  were  not  sufficiently  in 
earnest  in  their  religion,   and  to  associate  with  those  wnose 

'  "  Itaque  Ccenobitanim  discipHna  a  tempore  praedicationis  Apostolic®  sumptit  ex- 
ordium. Nam  talis  extitit  in  Hierosolymis  omnia  ilia  credentium  multitudo,  que  in 
Actibus  Apostolorum  ita  scribitur :  multitudinis  credentium  erat  unum  cor  el  anima 
una,  etc  Sed  cum  post  Apostolorum  excessum  tepescere  coepisset  credentium  roulti" 
tudo  .  .  .  atque  ista  Hbertas  quse  gentibus  propter  infirmitatem  primae  credulitatis 
indulta  est,  etiam  illius  ecclesiae  quae  Hierosolymis  consistebat  perfectionem  paulatrm 
contaminare  ccepisset,  etc  . .  Hi  autem  quibus  adhuc  Apostolicus  inerat  ferror,  roe- 
mores  illius  pristinse  perfectionis,  discedentes  a  civitatibus  suis,  lUorumque  consortio 
qui  sibi  vel  ecclesi«  Dei  remissioris  vitae  negligentiam  licitam  esse  credebant,  in  locis 
•uburbanit  ac  secretioribus  commanere,  etc  Gassian.  CoUatio  zviii.  cap.  v.  Oper. 
p.72«. 
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leading  object  was  to  practise  Christian  obedience,  and  to  live 
under  such  ascetic  rules  as  were  conceived  to  lead  to  the  most 
exalted  holiness.  It  is  on  a  principle  not  very  unlike  this,  that 
dissenters  profess  to  act  in  their  separation  from  the  Church, 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  mass  of  believers  are  fallen  from 
Apostolic  purity,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  degree  of  holiness 
than  they  find  around  them,  they  form  communities  apart^  and 
practise  the  "Apostolic  discipline.^  In  both  cases,  it  is  the 
pursuit  of  individual  edification  which  is  the  object ;  though,  of 
course,  the  ancient  coenobites  did  not  profess  or  intend  to 
separate  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  however  "luke- 
warm**' or  "  contaminated '^  she  had  become. 

Assuredly  the  dissenters  have  not  realized  in  fad^  the  design 
on  which  they  held  it  necessary  to  separate  from  the  Churcn. 
There  is  no  such  very  great  and  surpassing  holiness  amongst 
them,  as  to  prove  that  they  have  gained  much  by  their  secession. 
And  in  the  same  way,  history  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  con- 
ventual system  has  not  been  quite  successful  in  promoting  the 
higher  class  of  religious  attamments — ^that  the  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  perpetually  invading  its  territories ;  and  that  from 
age  to  age  it  has  exhibited  a  continual  tendency  to  decay  and 
corruption.  Greatly  as  we  must  honour  many  of  those  who  were 
associated  with  that  system  as  founders,  or  as  members  of  it ; 
deep  as  the  obligations  of  literature  and  of  religion  are  to  those 
who  preserved  the  one  and  propagated  the  other  in  ages  when 
barbarism  and  corruption  widely  prevailed — still  it  is  impossible 
to  forget,  that  each  founder  of  new  monastic  congregations  was 
compelled  to  begin  de  novo^  having  learnt  from  experience,  that 
discipline  had  become  universally  relaxed. 

There  is  something  extremely  beautiful  and  simple  in  the 
accounts  which  are  preserved  of  the  ancient  coenobites,  or  con- 
ventual monks.  According  to  Fleury,  the  deserts  to  which  they 
retired  were  full  of  arid  sands,  sterile  mountains,  and  rocks. 
Here  they  dwelt,  wherever  water  was  to  be  found,  and  built  their 
cells  of  some  light  materiab.  They  laboured,  for  mantMl  labour 
was  considered  essential  to  their  condition.  They  remembered 
that  man  was  doomed  to  eat  bread  "  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,^ 
and  that  our  Lord  himself  had  for  many  years  toiled  in  the  trade 
of  his  reputed  father.  The  foUowing  description  applies  chiefly 
to  the  Egyptian  monk, — 

'*  The  labour  of  these  primitive  monks  was  for  two  ends,  to  avoid 
the  idleness  and  weariness  inseparable  from  solitude,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  of  living  without  being  a  burden  to  others.  For  they  under- 
stood literally  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  'If  any  man  will  not  work, 
neither  let  him  eat.'    They  sought  no  glou  or  explanation  here. 

rf2 
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The;  choH  hovem  ludi  labours  u  won  mj,  ntd  eam|i>llbl»  nMf 
tranquillity  of  •pint,  such,  for  initancc,  as  the  manabctaiB  of  mats  bbA 
buket*,  which  were  the  works  ot  the  Efcyptian  monks.  The  8jriaD% 
accordin(t  to  Sl  Ephrem,  made  cord,  papert  and  cloth*  Soma  ^d  not 
even  disdain  to  tuni  the  mill,  like  the  most  despicable  slaves.  Thosa 
who  had  some  land,  cultivated  it  themielves. .  ■ .  They  lastad  throa|tli> 
out  the  year,  and  all  their  nourishinent  was  bread  and  water,  n* 
difference  on  days  which  were  not  &st-days,  consisted  in  advaadng  tha 
first  repast  (there  wera  two)  to  noon. 

"Thii  was  the  whole  or  their  austerity:  they  did  not  wear  saAdotk 
or  iron  chains  like  some  of  the  Syrisn  monks.  Their  prayer  wh  r^ 
gnlated  with  iht  same  wisdom.  They  assembled  to  pray  in  common 
but  twice  in  the  twenty-four  boor*,  in  the  evening  and  at  ni|tht. 
Twelve  brethren  in  turn  chanted  each  a  psalm  standing  in  the  inida^ 
the  rest  sitting  by  in  silence.  A  cow's  horn  was  used  inslnd  of  K 
bell,  and  was  sufficient  in  the  silence  of  their  vast  deserts;  and  tha 
stars,  always  visible  in  Egypt,  were  their  clock :  all  was  in  cooformitf 
with  their  poverty.  The  rest  of  the  day  they  prayed  in  tbeir  cdli^ 
while  they  were  engaged  in  labour,  feeling  that  nothing  is  more  proper 
for  fixing  the  thoughts  and  preventing  distractions,  than  continual 
occupation.  Tbeir  devotion  was  like  the  pyramids  and  other  worka  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  grand,  simple,  and  solid'." 

These  ancient  monks  were  laymen,  generally  of  the  lower  dimes 
of  society,  and  illiterate.  Learning  was  not  amongst  the  objects 
of  their  institute,  which  was  aintp^  and  singly  destined  to  the 
cultivation  of  practical  piety  and  the  ascetic  virtues.  The  most 
eminent  monk  was  he  who  existed  on  the  smallest  amount  (rf 
provision,  and  of  the  coarsest  kind  ;  who  relied  the  most  on  Pro- 
vidence for  the  supply  of  that  provision ;  who  inhabited  the  most 
miserable  dweUing ;  and  lay  on  the  most  rough  and  painful  bed. 
One  of  his  most  exalted  virtues  consisted  in  implicit  and  total 
submission  to  his  abbot,  who  was  permitted  to  strike  and  revile 
himin  the  presence  of  others,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  his  patience 
and  exhibiting  his  humility.  In  the  vivid  and  enthusiastic  pages 
of  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  where  such  truts  are  continually  occurring, 
and  which  were  read  with  devouring  eagerness  in  eveir  part  of  the 
Chim;h,  the  ascetic  and  contemplative  virtues  are  umost  exclu- 
sively dwelt  on,  and  the  monks,  whether  solitaries  or  ctenobites, 
are  never  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  works  of  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Their  whole  care  is  concentrated  on  their  own 
salvation — their  own  advance  in  spiritual  perfection.  Tbeir  object 
is  to  edify  themselves,  not  to  edify  their  brethren.  Isolated  as  much 
as  possible,  even  in  the  midst  of  religious  society,  they  do  not  seem 

*  Fltsfy,  Discom*  viU.  sar  rHiitoirs  EccUdirtiquc 
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to  have  lived  at  all  for  the  practice  of  the  more  active  virtues.  True 
it  is  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  converse  with  those  strangers  who 
came  to  visit  their  cells;  and  even  willingly  administered  to  their  ne- 
cessities ;  but  these  were  apparently  their  principal  acts  of  charity. 
Of  course,  it  is  also  true  that  conventual  institutions  were  dignified 
by  those  iUustrious  men,  who,  in  the  course  of  ages,  issued  from 
their  retreats  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  Augustine, 
and  Boniface,  and  Golumba,  ana  many  other  famous  evangelists, 
went  forth  from  monastic  seclusion  and  asceticism  to  their  great 
work — but  it  was  not  the  monastic  or  solitary  principle^  or  the 
spirit  of  conventualism,  which  prepared  them  for  this  work.  It 
was  not  monasticism — it  was  the  asceticism  which  it  involved,  that 
endued  them  with  their  high  qualities  of  zeal  and  self-devotion,  and 
singleness  of  heart.  In  devoting  themselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  they  rose  above  the  monastic  system :  they  adopted 
the  system  of  the  Church — they  became  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Apostles.  The  want  of  education  amongst  many  of  the 
early  monks,  and  their  seclusion,  disposed  them  to  enthusiasm  of 
every  kind.  If  it  be  supposed  that  monasticism  is  any  security 
against  error  in  doctrine,  we  would  merely  refer  to  the  histories  of 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  and  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the 
violence  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Egyptian  monks  (the 
very  patterns  of  monasticism)  insisted  against  Theophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, that  the  Deity  is  corporeal^  or  possesses  a  body  like  that 
of  man ;  and  we  would  again  observe,  that  the  monks  of  Egypt 
adopted  the  monophysite  heresy,  condemned  by  the  fourth  oecu- 
menical synod. 

But,  to  pass  into  the  conventual  system  in  later  times,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  the  institutions  of  his 
successors  in  after-ages — was  it  on  the  whole  successful !  Or  did 
it  perpetually  and  rapidly  decay !  In  answer  to  this  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
article ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  adduce  some  passages 
illustrative  of  the  real  character  and  essential  features  of  the  old 
conventual  system. 

"  St.  Benedict  seems  not  to  have  contemplated  the  case  of  a  monk's 
ever  leaving  his  monastery,  except  when  despatched  on  the  business  of 
the  convent.  Each  religious  house  was  to  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  to 
contain,  if  possible,  all  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  so  that  its  inmates 
need  very  rarely  go  beyond  its  walls.  Least  of  all  does  be  seem  to 
have  thought  that  a  monk  could  quit  the  cloister  for  the  acquisition  of 
learning;  the  end  of  a  monastic  life  was  to  follow  Christ  in  perfect 
poverty  and  obedience ;  monks  tilled  the  ground  with  their  own  hands, 
and  wrought  their  food  out  of  the  hard  soil  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
they  were  therefore  in  very  many  cases  what  we  should  call  rude  and 


Ignorant  men,  nnikilled  in  worldly  leuning,  though  wall  vaned  in  A* 
■cieDca  of  dinne  contempUtion." — p.  S> 

The  eacrifices  which  Bernard  was  called  on  to  make  in  cntoifaig 
the  religious  state,  are  thus  described : — 

"  Tet,  M  it  wu  I  all  was  to  ba  lacrificed — beauty  of  fomi,  uoUa 
Unh,  quickneai  and  depth  of  thoof^t)  brilliant eloquance ;  aU  wen  Id 
be  nailed  to  the  ctou;  and  he  waa  to  become  a  common  labonni; 
planter,  mper,  ploughman,  and,  if  m  be,  badger  and  ditcher,  wiaf^ad 
in  a  coarse  cowl,  with  low-bom  men  tor  hie  fellowa." — p.  107> 

The  followiite  description  of  the  cnstonu  of  the  OisteniaD  ndw 
will  fumieh  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  ocmventual  aystem  in  getienl, 
except  where  it  was  extremely  relaxed.  It  commences  wiUl  tht 
nocturnal  arraDKcment  of  the  dormitoiyi  for  in  those  ages  a  oo^ 
mon  dormitory  nad  become  as  essential  a  feature  in  mniiisUaini 
as  a  common  place  of  worship : — 

"  Suppose  ihe  monks  all  lying  on  their  bedi  of  atraw,  ranged  in  order 
along  the  dormitory,  the  abbot  in  the  midit.  Each  of  them  lay  full 
dressed,  with  his  cowl  drawn  over  his  head,  with  his  cuculla  and  tunic, 
and  even  with  stoclcings  on  his  feet.  His  scapular  alone  was  dispensed 
with.  Doubtless  no  one  complained  of  heat,  for  the  bed-clothes  were 
scanty,  consisting  of  a  rough  woollen  cloth  between  their  limbs  and  the 
straw,  and  a  sort  oC  woollen  rug  over  them.  The  long  dormitory  had 
no  flre,  and  currents  of  air  had  full  room  to  play  under  the  uncoiled 
roof,  leh  in  the  native  rudeness  of  its  beams.  The  sacristan,  as  soon  as 
be  was  up,  trimmed  the  church  lamp,  and  that  of  the  dormitory,  and 
rang  the  great  bell ;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  of  this  little  world 
was  alive.  Matins  (which  followed)  lasted  for  two  hours,  during 
which  they  chanted  psalma  intenpersed  with  anthems.  After  madns, 
those  of  the  brethren  who  were  not  in  the  church,  were  all  tt^ther  in 
the  cloister.  In  one  part  waa  the  cantor,  marking  out  the  lessons,  and 
hearing  some  brother  repeat  them  in  a  low  suppressed  tone ;  or  else  a 
novice  would  be  learning  to  recite  the  psalter  by  heart.  In  another 
part,  ninged  on  seats,  the  brethren  would  sit  in  unbroken  silence,  read- 
ing, (i.  e.  when  they  cmld  read,)  with  their  cowls  so  disposed  about 
their  heads,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  they  were  not  asleep.  Lauds,  aa 
has  been  said  before,  followed  matins  very  soon  in  summer,  after  which 
an  interval  was  allowed,  during  which  the  brethren  might  go  to  the 
dormitory  to  wash  themselves,  and  change  portions  of  the  dress  in 
which  they  slept.  As  soon  as  the  day  had  fully  dawned,  prime  waa 
BUng,  and  then  they  went  into  chapter.  There  each  brother,  who  had 
in  the  slightest  way  transgressed  the  rule,  came  forward  and  confessed 
it  aloud  before  the  whole  convent ;  and  after  receiving  a  penance,  if  it 
were  necessary,  he  went  back  to  his  seat  at  the  bidding  of  bis  superior. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  punishments  for  greater  offences  against 
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the  rule.  The  monk  who  had  grievously  offended  stripped  himself  to 
his  waist,  and  on  his  knees  received  the  discipline  (scourging)  at  the 
hands  of  a  brother,  in  the  face  of  the  convent. 

"After  the  chapter  was  over,  the  brethren  went  out  to  manual 
labour ;  this  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  Citeaux 
from  Cluny.  Their  labour  was  good  hard  work,  by  which  they  gained 
their  livelihood,  and  with  the  help  of  their  lay  brethren,  supported 
themselves,  and  gave  abundant  alms  to  the  poor.  Few  things  are  more 
remarkable  than  this  mixture  of  all  the  details  of  spades  and  forks, 
ploughing,  hay-making,  and  reaping,  with  the  meditation  and  constant 
prayer  of  the  Cistercians.  During  the  harvest-time,  the  daily  mass  was, 
if  the  abbot  so  willed,  attended  only  by  the  sick  and  all  who  were  too 
weak  to  work,  for  the  whole  convent  were  in  the  fields.  Field-work 
was  not,  however,  it  may  be  said  by  the  way,  the  only  labour  of  the 
Cistercian ;  he  took  his  turn  to  be  cooA*,  which  office  went  the  round  of 
the  convent,  and  was  changed  weekly.  Again,  he  might  be  cellerefi 
infirmarian,  master  of  the  novices,  or  porter,  with  a  variety  of  other 
offices  which  would  give  him  employment  enough.  The  cellarer  espe* 
cially  was  an  officer  of  considerable  dignity  in  the  community  ;  he  had 
the  whole  of  the  victualling  department  under  his  care ;  cooks  and  lay 
brethren  especially  referred  to  him  in  all  matters  which  came  under  his 
jurisdiction;  and  he  had  to  weigh  out  the  proper  quantity  of  food  for 
each  of  the  monks." 

The  Cistercians  worked  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  early  Bene- 
dictines, who  continued  working  till  near  ten  o'^clock,  thus  giving 
two  hours  and  a  half  to  manual  labour : — 

"  At  about  half-past  eleven  the  bell  rung  for  sext,  afler  which  the 
convent  assembled  in  the  refectory,  for  the  first  and  principal  meal  of 
the  day.  It  consisted  of  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  bread,  (one-third  of 
which  was  reserved  for  supper  if  there  was  one,)  and  two  dishes  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  vegetables  boiled  with  grease.  Their  drink  was  the  sour 
wine  of  the  country,  well  diluted  with  water,  or  else  thin  beer,  or 
a  decoction  of  herbs  called  sapa,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  like 
vegetable  soup  than  any  other  beverage.  Every  action  was  sanctified 
to  the  monks ;  even  at  their  meals  a  strict  silence  was  observed,  and 
one  of  the  brethren  read  some  religious  book  during  the  time  that  they 
were  in  the  refectory.  Nones  were  said  at  half-past  two,  after  which 
they  were  allowed  a  draught  of  water  in  the  refectory  before  they 
returned  to  manual  labour,  which  lasted  till  half-past  five. 

"  On  Christmas  night  a  fire  burned  merrily  in  the  calefactory,  and 
all  with  glad  hearts  might  cluster  around  it ;  but  at  other  times  no  fire 
is  mentioned  during  the  night  hours,  and  it  was  in  cold  and  hunger 
that  they  waited  for  the  nativity  of  the  Lord.  In  winter,  when  nothing 
was  permitted  after  their  one  meal  but  a  draught  of  water,  nothing 
broke  the  silence  of  the  monks  after  vespers  were  said.  The  most 
breathless  silence  reigned  in  the  convent.  The  brethren  sat  reading  in 
the  cloister,  and  even  signs  were  forbidden  except  on  special  occasions* 
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From  Mattered  hints  it  appean  tbat  the  monks  had 
time  allowed  them  for  conTersing  together*  though  that  la  not 
tioned  at  all  in  St.  Benedict's  r^e.    The  fact  is.  thai  sHenoe  was  Aii 
general  order  of  the  day,  hut  the  ahhot  might  allow  those  whom  ha 
judged  fit  to  convene  together." — pp.  120 — 140. 

This  18  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  monaatie  ayatem  of  ite 
middle  ages — in  theory  at  least.  Its  attributes  were  poverty — fawd 
fare — manual  labour — ^the  practice  of  moiial  offices  aa  ezeidaep 
of  humility — silence — ^isolation  as  iar  as  was  practicable — striot 
adherence  to  the  conventual  rule,  and  severe  penalties  for  tnoi- 
gressions  of  it— entire  subjection  to  the  superior.  Monks  nmo 
forbidden  to  leave  thmr  convents,  or  go  forth  into  the  world ;  tJhflir 
business  was  within  the  little  worid  of  monastic  life,  with  all  ita 
unvarybg  routine,  and  not  beyond  it.  Of  course,  notwithstand- 
ing the  design  of  monasticism  to  affi>rd  a  refuge  from  the  woiU 
and  its  temptations,  they  found  their  way  every  where,  in  aome 
shape  or  other. 

'*  A  Convent,"  as  the  writer  cited  above,  remarks,  *'  is  a  Utile  world  in 
itself,  and  has  its  mixed  characters  and  tempers,  just  like  the  world ;  the 
mass  of  the  community  in  such  a  convent  as  Molesme,  probably  eon« 
sisted  of  men  who  followed  the  leading  of  others,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  arriving  at  a  certain  standard  of  holiness,  without  rising  much 
above  or  falling  much  below  it.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  all  is  smooth 
in  a  convent  life ;  it  has  temptations  of  its  own,  temptations  to  risioff 
only  just  in  time  for  matins,  to  a  love  of  such  ease  as  the  cloister  will 
allow,  to  talking  vain  words  at  recreation  time,  to  a  low  standard  of 
devotion,  &c.*' — p.  32. 

Were  it  thought  desirable  to  establish  a  monastery  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  on  the  system  prescribed  in  the  rule  of  St.  [Benedict,  and 
of  his  strictest  foUowers,  there  would  be,  at  all  events,  very  little 
expense  in  the  establishment.  Some  earthen  or  wooden  huts,  of 
the  smallest  size,  would  suffice  for  the  dweUings  and  offices  of  the 
monks — their  fare  and  clothing  being  considerably  inferior  to  that 
of  any  labourer  in  the  present  day,  would  be  more  than  provided 
for  by  their  manual  labour,  which  would,  in  addition,  enable  them 
to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  that  labour  was  to  be  exerted* 
A  Dody  of  twenty  or  thirty  monks  should,  according  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  monasticism,  support  itsdf^  and  distribute  aJms  be- 
sides. There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  repealing  the  mortmain  acta 
fpr  this  purpose.  If  there  be  a  real  wish  to  revive  monasticism,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  whatever  in  the  way.  Let  individuals  sell 
their  goods  and  give  them  to  the  poor ;  and  let  them  retire  to  un- 
cultivated mountains,  where  proprietors  will  gladly  permit  them  to 
settle ;  and  let  them  there  aepend  on  their  daily  labour  for  daily 
bread,  and  erect  for  themselves  dwellings  of  clay  or  of  wood.  The. 
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more  humble  and  poverty-stricken  their  raiment,  or  their  food,  or 
their  dwellings  may  be,  the  nearer  will  they  approach  to  the  ex- 
amples and  the  principles  of  the  great  founders  and  reformers  of 
monasticism.  Houses  and  lands,  splendid  churches,  and  stately 
abbeys,  the  lofty  carved  roof,  and  the  gorgeous  window,  ritual 

Eomp  and  grandeur,  all  are  alien  from  the  spirit  of  poverty,  and 
umility,  and  unworldliness,  which  distinguishes  the  genuine  system 
of  conventual  monasticism.  Their  introduction  proved  its  ruin : 
they  were  the  emblems  of  a  relaxed  asceticism — of  a  disposition  to 
find  renewed  gratification  for  the  senses. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  a  monastery  engaged  in  manti- 
faciures.  Doubtless  nothing  can  seem,  at  first  sight,  more  incon- 
gruous than  the  association  of  spinning-jennies  and  steam-engines 
with  the  cowled  and  bearded  forms  of  monks  and  friars ;  and  yet 
there  is  positively  nothing  whatever  in  the  theory  of  monasticism 
which  would  militate  against  such  an  association.  Manual  labour 
was  indeed  prescribed  to  the  monk,  but  there  is  no  sort  of  obliga- 
tion to  practise  merely  one  kind  of  labour.  Agricultural  labour 
is  not  the  only  work  which  was  practised  in  ancient  times.  The 
monks  were  manufacturers  in  their  day.  They  made  baskets, 
cloth,  shoes,  and  garments.  In  short,  the  object  was  to  comprise 
within  each  monastery  all  the  necessary  trades.  This  being  so,  we 
really  see  no  reason  whatever  why  a  body  of  monks  should  not  un- 
dertake the  labour  of  a  Factory  in  the  present  day  ;  or  why  steam- 
engines  and  looms  should  be  less  suited  to  their  management  than 
spades  and  shovels.  Indeed,  we  have  little  doubt  that  were  St. 
Antony  or  St.  Bernard  to  revisit  the  earth,  they  would  lose  no  time 
in  establishing  factories  of  this  kind,  in  which  labour  would  not  be 
disproportioned  to  strength,  childhood  would  be  instructed,  and 
the  means  of  extensive  almsgiving  be  supplied.  We  fear  that  the 
suggestion  may  not  be  very  palatable,  and  therefore  we  shall  not 

Eress  it  too  strongly ;  but  pass  on  to  another  and  a  very  important 
ranch  of  this  subject. 
We  allude  to  the  phenomenon  which  must  strike  every  candid 
observer  of  monasticism,  that  it  never  seems  to  exist  for  more  than 
one  generation  in  purity,  and  then  becomes  hopelessly  relaxed  and 
corrupt.  All  the  various  monastic  orders  which  have  risen  in 
different  ages,  were  so  many  protests  against  prevailing  corrup- 
tions ;  and  all,  in  their  time,  fell  into  the  same  disorders  which 
their  founders  protested  against.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  and  from  Fleury. 

*'  So  entirely  had  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  at  one  time,  disappeared 
from  France,  that  its  very  existence  before  the  time  of  St.  Odo,  of  Cluny, 
has  been  questioned.  In  some  monasteries  lay  abbots  might  be  found 
quietly  establishedi  with  their  wives  and  children ;  and  the  tramp  of 


•oldierm,  the  neighing  of  lioiMt,miid  iMjingof  hoondi^lMlde  UMcMrirt 
■eem  rather  like  a  knight'i  ewtle  than  m  phwcdedicrtad  to  OoJi  MWiMM 
A  speciEDen  of  the  way  in  which  biibopa  were  tnftted  wbea  A&f  uaJahatk 
to  refonn  abbeyi,  mty  be  fonnd  in  the  conduct  of  tba  moaka  of  FlcM]^ 
in  the  Loire,  when  Sl  Odo  vu  introduced  into  the  Abbej  ta  tainv  thaa. 
Two  bishops  and  two  conntc  accompanied  the  abboti  bnt  the  mamka 
minded  tbem,  uys  the  ator;)  no  more  than  pagans  or  barfaaiiaBa ;  Ikay 
fairlj  buckled  on  the  iword,  poated  tfaemKlrea  at  the  gaUa,  got  m  plw 
tiTul  supply  of  stones  and  miaiiles  on  the  roof^  and  decland  that  dMV 
would  rather  die  than  receive  an  abbot  of  another  older  wftbin  thlir 
walla.  Two  general  Tefcmudkmi  of  roonaatic  inathntiona  were  eflbotil 
before  Stephen's  time.  ...  St.  Benedict,  of  Aniane,  by  hia  penonal  ^ 
fluence,  united  all  the  abbeys  of  the  CarloTingian  empire  Into  ono  eoa- 
gregstton :  6u(  after  kit  death,  tkey  reUpsed  hUo  ikeirjormtr  tUte.  Th* 
other  reform  was  much  mote  permanent :  it  waa  effected  by  the  eelsbmtid 
eoDgregstion  of  Cluny.  When  monasteries  were  in  a  atate  of  Ike  t&mati 
degradation,  still  there  was  vitality  enough  in  this  asoM  t^eorrwf^km  to 
give  birth  to  a  line  of  saints,  inch  as  that  of  the  flrat  abbota  of  Qnay." 
—pp.  155, 156. 

"[Robert]  was  compelled  to  leave  St.  Hichael  by  the  inoonlgibfy 
bad  lives  of  the  monks." — p.  14. 

"The  community  of  Molesme  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  fur  way  of 
becoming  the  head  of  a  new  and  flourishing  congregation  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order, — the  various  steps  by  wbich  the  change  was  effectad  in 
the  convent  are  not  marked  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the  time.  Thn 
brethren  appear  at  flrst  in  the  story  as  saints  in  perfection,  and  a  littla 
further  on  are  represented  as  degenerate.  The  change,  however,  took 
place  on  an  increase  of  numbers  and  of  wealth  in  the  community.  . . , 
Again,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  strong  expressions  may  be  used,  and 
rightly,  about  the  corruptions  of  monks,  without  implying  the  existenea 
of  gross  impurity.  A  convent  may  degenerate  into  a  lax  and  Sinnal 
way  of  performing  its  duties,  or  it  may  be  ruined  by  internal  diasea- 
sions,  without  falling  into  vicious  excesses.  The  most  common  com- 
mencement of  corruption  wu  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  poverty,  and 
ibis  seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Molcsme.  The  wealth  which  had 
accrued  to  them  from  the  bounty  of  the  faithful,  had  done  away  with 
the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  and  they  refused  to  obey  their  abbot, 
who  wished  to  keep  it  up  as  a  portion  of  the  discipline  enjoined  by  tha 
rule.  Again,  they  insisted  on  keeping  possession  of  parochial  tithes, 
and  they  assumed  habits  of  a  richer  and  warmer  sort  than  the  nila 
allowed.  They  grounded  their  arguments  on  the  general  practice  of 
monasteries  about  them." — pp.  19,  20. 

"  Many  were  the  innovations  introduced  under  the  name  of  dispen- 
sations, till  hardly  a  vestige  of  the  monastic  character  remained. 
Simong,  again,  brought  with  it  intercourse  with  princes,  pride  and 
luxury." — p.  27. 

Tbe  Cluniac  reform  under  Odo  produced  a  great  «flbet  fi>r  ft 
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time,  but  it  speedily  degenerated.  Fleury  attributes  this  to  two 
causes — wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of  vocal  prayers.  The 
monks  partook  of  the  best  fare  that  they  could  en  maigre^  and 
were  dressed  in  the  most  valuable  stuffs :  the  abbots  travelled  in 
pomp,  with  quantities  of  horses  and  equipages :  the  churches  and 
monasteries  were  magnificently  built  and  adorned.  The  vast 
multiplication  of  vocal  prayers  prevented  them  from  manual 
labour.  The  Cistercian  reform  introduced  the  distinction 
between  monks  and  lay-brethren,  on  the  latter  of  whom  manual 
labour  was  soon  devolved,  while  the  monks  in  general  treated 
them  as  inferiors,  and  thus  lost  their  humility.  Having  aban- 
doned manual  labour,  they  engaged  in  gtudieg — not  merely  in  the 
study  of  Scripture,  but  in  that  of  the  canon  law.  They  became 
learned  in  medicine,  and  in  philosophy.  They  became  advocates 
in  the  courts  of  law.  The  councils  of  Rheims,  Lateran,  and 
Tours,  held  in  the  twelfth  century,  were  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
to  forbid  monks  to  practise  medicine  and  law. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,"  says  Fleury,  "the  religious 
were  still  allowed  to  practise  as  advocates  for  the  regulars,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  held  by  the  legate  Robert  de  Cordon,  in 
1212,  and  this  council  marks  a  great  relaxation  amongst  religious 
communities  of  both  sexes.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  great 
Council  of  Lateran,  held  three  years  afterwards,  which  as  a  remedy 
ordered  general  chapters  to  be  held  triennially.  But  this  remedy  had 
little  effect,  and  from  this  time  the  monks  and  canons  regular  con- 
tinued to  become  more  and  more  lax,  until  the  late  reforms." — Disc.  8. 

The  religious  mendicant  orders  of  the  thirteenth  century  re- 
vived for  a  while  much  of  the  ancient  ascetic  system.  They  were 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  poverty,  for  their  humility,  and  for 
the  austerity  of  their  lives.  But  they  deviated  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Monasticism,  in  abstaining  from  manual  labour,  and 
living  on  alms,  and  also  in  undertaking  to  preach,  and  administer 
the  sacraments  to  the  faithful  generally.  "  They  were  not  monks^'' 
as  Fleury  justly  remarks,  "  but  were  destined  to  be  in  the  world, 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.'^  St.  Francis  himself 
had  so  far  understood  the  principles  of  Monasticism  as  to  enjoin 
on  his  disciples  manual  labour;  but  Pope  Gregory  IX.  exempted 
them  from  this  observance,  and  thus  ''manual  labour,  so  much 
recommended  in  Scripture,  and  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
monks,  became  odious;  whilst  mendicity,  formerly  odious,  became 
honourable." 

The  Dominicans  were  equally  strict  and  zealous  at  first ;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  both  of  these  celebrated  orders  had 
become  relaxed.     St.  Bonaventure  complained  of  the  multitude 
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of  objects  for  which  they  aaked  for  mooej,  the  haiiMi  of  a 
their  vagabond  lives,  their  importanity  in  h^ging,  the  gru 
of  their  buildin;^  tfaeir  Kvidity  for  profits  from  bttrnb  and  fi 
wilts.  Much  incidental  information  ss  to  the  state  of  A* 
monastic  orders  at  this  time,  may  be  cleaned  from  the  gnqibia 
and  amusing  pages  of  Sir  Francis  Pugrave^s  *'  Merchant  sod 
Friar."  We  there  find  the  abbots  and  friars  of  the  foarteenth 
century  discoursing  and  acting  like  other  men,  hosfntablr  enter- 
taining travellers,  engaged  in  stadioos  putsuita,  or  entenng  into 
all  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life.  Let  us  hear  also  the  statement  of 
Fleury. 

"  The  monki  and  other  ancient  religions  orden  /ell  tnlo  grtmt  ea^ 
tempt  after  the  introduction  of  the  mendicanti.  Thflj  were  no  longar 
venerable  for  their  love  of  retirement,  their  Augality,  their  diiintemtad- 
nesa  :  the  greater  part  abandoned  themtelvea  to  idlenew  and  laanryi 
even  the  studiea,  which  they  pretended  to  have  aubitituted  for  manul 
labour,  languished  amongit  them ;  in  a  word,  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  oieful  to  the  Church. .  .  As  it  waa  imagiued  that  itudiei  could 
not  be  well  puraued,  except  in  the  univeraitiea,  the  monki  were  tent 
there,  which  waa  a  new  cause  of  laxity,  by  the  diiaipation  of  travelling,  the 
anavoidable  intercourse  with  secular  studenta,  ^nerally  of  ill- regulated 
morala,  the  vanity  of  degrees,  and  the  distinctions  thereby  introduced 
in  monaateries.  But  the  monks  in  general,  not  merely  of  the  great 
rule,  but  even  of  Cluny  and  Citeaux,  had  already  fallen  into  great 
laxity.  It  appears  from  the  Council  of  Cognac,  in  1238,  that  the  monks 
and  canons  received,  in  money,  their  food  and  clothing,  so  that  their 
places  became  little  beneficea.  Tbey  went  out  without  permisiion^ 
dined  with  laymen  in  the  town,  and  concealed  themaelves  there.  They 
had  their  own  private  funds,  borrowed  money,  went  security  for  otbeta, 
ate  meat,  wore  linen,  slept  in  private  apartments,"  &c. — Disc.  8. 

In  short,  monasticism  became  a  mere  name :  all  its  principles 
were  violated :  the  monks  lived  just  like  all  the  rest  of  tne  world, 
only  that  their  ennigement  to  celibacy,  under  such  circumstances, 
of  course  led  to  innumerable  scandals.  Such  a  state  of  things 
involved  a  perpetual  contradiction.  A  monk  of  this  description, 
as  Fleury  justly  remarks,  is  in  perpetual  self-contradiction.  He 
has  promised  to  live  in  retirement  and  silence,  and  he  seeks  for 
company  and  conversation.  He  has  promised  a  strict  poverty, 
and  he  is  glad  to  have  some  property  of  his  own.  He  assists  at 
religious  offices,  but  be  rejoices  in  opportunities  for  diapennng 
with  it.  In  short,  he  takes  every  possible  means  of  re-entering 
the  world  which  he  has  relinquished. 

Now,  on  all  this  we  have  one  or  two  remarks  to  offer.  If 
monasticism  so  rapidly  and  uniformly  degenerates,  does  it  not 
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seem  exceedingly  questionable,  whether  more  evil  than  good  was 
not  the  result  of  its  establishment  \  Supposing  it  conceded,  that 
the  institution  of  monasteries  by  such  men  as  Bernard  or 
Stephen  was  in  itself  beneficial  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
as  exhibiting  striking  examples  of  earnestness  in  religion,  devo- 
tion, elevation  above  the  things  of  this  life,  contempt  of  the 
world ;  still  the  reaction  must  have  been  terrible,  when  these  very 
men  or  their  disciples  evinced,  by  their  whole  conversation,  that 
the  high  standard  of  perfection  at  which  they  professed  to  aim, 
was  wholly  neglected ;  that  those  whose  very  profession  implied 
total  abnegation  of  the  world,  were  only  living  in  the  contmual 
efiTort  to  enjoy  as  much  of  it  as  they  legally  could  contrive  ;  that 
these  stem  and  lofty  ascetics,  who  looked  on  the  world  as  sunk 
in  sin,  and  who  claimed  exclusively  for  themselves  the  title  of 
"  religious,^  were  more  devoted  to  luxury  and  to  sensual  gratifi- 
cations of  every  sort  than  the  world  itself.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  this  evil  went  on  from  age  to  age.  New  orders 
sprang  into  existence,  and  derived  their  glory  and  their  popu- 
larity from  contrast  with  the  corruptions  of  those  already  exist- 
ing ;  but  the  latter  still  remained  an  inert  mass  of  corruption 
and  decay.  Once  established,  formed,  and  endowed,  they  became 
the  permanent  scandal  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  true  indeed 
that  the  moral  corruptions  of  monasticism  during  the  middle 
ages  have  been  exaggerated  by  sectarian  hostility  and  ignorance. 
It  may  be  true,  that  literature  had  (inconsistently  enough  with 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  system)  several  ornaments  amongst 
the  regular  orders.  But  still  there  can  be  no  question  whatever, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  monasteries  were  in  practice  most 
widely  remote  from  the  theory  of  their  system,  and  that  their 
influence  and  example  was  rather  prejudicial  than  favourable  to 
religion  of  a  high  order. 

And  if  this  be  so,  we  really  think  that  the  suppression  of 
monasteries,  however  unworthy  may  have  been  the  motives  of 
many  who  were  engaged  in  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  very 
serious  injury  to  the  Church.  In  fact,  the  passiveness  which  the 
Church  exhibited  throughout  the  transaction,  arose  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  these  institutions  had,  as  a  general  rule,  dege- 
nerated beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery.  It  was  a  degeneration  which 
had  continued  for  ages,  and  which  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
monastic  reformers.  The  monasteries  fell,  because  the  nation 
had  ceased  to  respect  them  ;  because  the  uses  of  their  institution 
had  become  lost  in  its  abuses.  Could  our  cathedral  endowments 
have  been  curtailed  as  they  have  recently  been,  if  their  applica- 
tion had  been  regulated  as  it  ought  to  have  been  I  Assuredly 
not.     If  the  Church  had  felt  distinct  and  tangible  benefits  from 
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those  endowments,  in  the  encouragement  afforded  thereby  to 
learning  and  to  professional  diligence,  no  c&lls  for  the  supply  of 
spiritual  destitution  would  have  been  listened  to.  And  it  was  the 
same  with  iiionastcnes.  Henry  VIII,,  with  all  his  power,  would 
have  failed  in  his  attempt,  if  the  monasteries  of  England  had 
retained  the  discipline,  the  poverty,  and  the  ascetic  virtues  which 
existed  under  the  sway  of  an  Antony,  or  a  Bernard.  Nay,  had 
the  true  monastic  spirit  existed  at  alt  at  that  time,  the  suppres- 
sion of  monasteries  would  luive  been  the  greatest  benefit  which 
could  have  been  bestowed.  For  the  effect  of  this  measure  was 
merely  to  withdraw  those  endowinenti  which  had  proved  the  ruin 
of  a  religious  Hfe.  It  left  those  who  were  really  disposed  to  re- 
vive its  practice,  to  subsist  on  labour,  as  they  were  bound  to  do ; 
to  hold  no  poiaegitiong,  as  they  were  forbidden  by  principle  to  do ; 
to  retire  mto  deserts,  as  their  profession  required ;  to  dwell  in 
hovels,  as  its  perfection  exacted.  In  what  respect,  then,  was  real 
monasticism  injured  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries!  Id 
none  whatever.  The  accumulation  of  possessions,  splendid 
churches,  power,  and  state,  and  learning,  were  amongst  its  ene- 
mies, not  its  friends.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  views  of  those 
who,  like  Mr.  Neale,  seem  to  regard  the  application  of  monastic 
endowments  to  purposes  different  from  those  for  which  they 
were  originally  given,  as  an  act  of  sacrilege.  We  should  rather 
look  on  those  endowments  as  the  curse  and  plague  of  monas- 
ticism ;  and  when  the  Church  so  quietly  permitted  the  transfer, 
(indeed  the  Iloman  see  allowed  the  suppression  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  monasteries,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
afterwards  sanctioned  the  possession  of  confiscated  monastic  pro- 
perty by  the  English  laity,)  we  are  of  opinion  that  individuals 
mav,  with  a  perfectly  safe  and  sound  conscience,  enjoy  the  lands 
and  possessions  which  foroicrly  belonged  to  monasteries.     This 

Eropcrty  had  been  originally  given  to  support  religion  in  all  the 
trvour  of  ascetic  strictness.  It  had  for  ages  been  consumed  in 
luxury  and  idleness.  The  monasteries  had  violated  the  inten- 
tions of  founders  and  l>enefactor3 ;  and  they  could  not  expect 
that  a  temporal  sovereign  should  be  more  scrupulous. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  present  some 
outline  of  the  real  character  and  principles  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tute, both  in  its  original  discipline  of  solitude,  and  in  the  conven- 
tual character  which  it  afterwards  assumed.  It  now  remains  to 
examine  its  applicability  to  our  present  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place,  wc  may  probably  dismiss  from  consideration 
the  more  ^enuitie  monasticism, — the  total  solitude  of  the  ancient 
eremites.  No  one  seems  to  contemplate  its  revival  as  expedient 
or  possible.     We  shall,  therefore,  pass  at  once  to  the  convenlval 
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system  of  monaBticism.  It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  monas- 
ticism,  in  this  sense,  consists  essentially  in  the  pursuit  of  a  high 
standard  of  religion,  by  retirement  from  the  society  of  Christians 
in  general,  and  by  associating  only  with  persons  of  similar  aims, 
and  with  them  as  little  as  may  be.  Its  attributes  are  silence, 
retirement,  manual  labour,  total  poverty.  Its  invariable  result  is 
failure  and  corruption.  Does  not  this  render  it  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  monasticism,  under  any  modification,  ought  to  be 
revived  amongst  us  ?  Its  object  is  not  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, but  of  the  individuals  who  embrace  the  monastic  rule. 
It  loses  its  essential  character  when  brought  into  the  midst  of 
society,  and  commissioned  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  or  in  deeds  of  active  charity  and  benevolence.  It  has 
no  mission  to  visit  the  sick,  to  educate  the  young,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  or  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Its  only  appropriate  sphere  is 
the  cloister  or  the  desert ;  its  preaching  is  to  consist  in  the  force 
of  its  example ;  its  learning,  in  experimental  religion.  It  is, 
therefore,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  office  of  evangelizing  our 
great  cities.  It  cannot  appropriately  become  the  handmaid  of 
the  Church;  or  the  support  of  literature  and  learning.  Its  aim 
is  simpler,  deeper,  more  inward.  If  its  singleness  of  purpose  be 
destroyed,  if  it  violates  the  law  which  concentrates  its  whole 
energies  on  personal  advancement  in  religion,  it  perishes  at  once. 
Such  is  monasticism,  and,  being  such,  we  think  that  it  is  most 
unfitted  for  our  present  exigencies ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
it  ever  degenerates  most  rapidly,  we  think  that  nothing  more 
need  be  added  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  endowing  institutions 
merely  that  the  intentions  of  their  founders  may  be  frustrated. 

But,  while  we  must  in  candour  express  this  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  monasticism,  under  any  conceivable  modification,  still 
there  are  many  kindred  considerations  which  are  amply  deserving 
of  our  attention,  and  whence  it  may  be  possible  to  derive  some 
practical  suggestions,  which  may  possibly  go  some  way  towards 
meeting  the  real  objects  of  those  who  are  favourable  to  the 
revival  of  monasteries. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  may  lay  down  the  following 
principles,  which  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  one. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Church  can  never  do  otherwise  than  ap- 
prove of  the  design  of  those  who  may  propose  to  devote  themselves 
wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  pursuit  of  salvation,  the  worship 
of  God,  the  attainment  of  a  greater  degree  of  holiness,  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellow-creatures,  supposing  that  no  ties  of  positive 
duty  are  violated,  such  as  the  relation  between  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child.  If  God  shall  give  any  persons  the  will  and 
power  to  remain  in  a  state  of  single  life,  with  the  especial  object 
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of  bestowinjir  more  undividedly  their  care  on  Buch  thines,  it  would 
be  inipoasible  to  feel  any  thing  but  rejoicing  in  their  privilege, 
and  approval  of  their  intention. 

It  is  also  perfectly  alhiwable,  and  even  laudable,  to  abstain  from 
the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  to  practise  self-denial,  and 
all  acta  of  huinblencas,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  tempers  and  pas- 
sions into  subjection. 

It  is  perfectly  and  undeniably  ri^ht  to  abstain  from  familiar  and 
continual  association  with  worldly  men,  except  with  a  view  to 
their  edification  or  conversion ;  and  it  is  equally  allowable  to 
select  our  immediate  associates  from  amongst  those  who  are  really 
in  earnest  in  religion. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  impropriety  in  forming  Collegiate  insU- 
tutions  for  charitable  or  religious  purposes.  Religion  as  much  aa 
learning  is  the  object  of  our  existing  colleges  in  the  Universities. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  against  the  association  of 
religiously  disposed  individuals,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  for  laud- 
able objects  of  a  permanent  kind,  such  as  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  education  of  children,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  any  reasonable  objections  to 
such  institutions  being  managed  by  particular  rules,  and  placed 
under  some  authority  competent  to  enforce  order  and  obedience. 

If  these  principles  be  conceded,  we  think  there  would  be  little 
difiiculty  in  framing  a  design  for  collegiate  institutions,  which, 
without  any  monastic  element,  would  have  all  the  advantages 
proposed  by  the  revival  of  monasteries.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
easy  to  suggest  such  plans,  but  we  are  not  so  certain  that  persons 
would  be  found  who  would  be  disposed  to  carry  them  into  effect- 
Poverty,  and  self-denial,  and  a  strict  rule  of  life,  and  obedience, 
and  mmiatrations  to  the  poor,  are  fair  in  theory;   but  many  a 

■son  who  advocates  their  adoption  and  practice  by  others,  would 

reluctant  to  sot  an  example  of  them  in  his  own  person.  We 
apprehend  that  much  of  wliat  is  said  in  praise  of  moDasticism, 
does  not  arise  from  any  very  deeply  seated  sentiment.  Did  this 
feeling  possess  more  ol  reality,  it  would  lead  to  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  monastic  life,  to  which  there  is,  at  this  moment,  absolutely 
no  impediment  whatever,  except  the  want  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  individuals.  ^Ve  mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  legal 
impediment,  and  no  actual  prohibition  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church. 

Let  us  then  see  what  are  the  objects  contemplated  in  the 
proposed  revival  of  monasteries.  They  are  such  as  these — the 
education  of  the  poor — the  management  and  distribution  of  alms 
—the  conversion  of  our  paganized  millions — the  offering  of 
asylums  to  learning,  and  religion,  and  widowhood,  and  virginity, 
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and  affliction.  These  are  unexceptionable  objects ;  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  monasticism.  They  may  be  attained 
in  other  ways. 

For  instance,  the  apostolical  orders  of  deacons  and  deaconesses 
were  conversant,  to  a  great  degree,  with  the  very  objects  which 
are  now  before  us.  The  care  and  education  of  the  poor,  the 
succour  of  the  afflicted,  in  all  its  branches,  were  their  appropriate 
duties.  There  is  no  reason  why  deacons  and  deaconesses  should 
not  undertake  the  management  of  schools  and  catechizings,  visit 
from  house  to  house,  attend  on  infirmaries  and  hospitals.  There 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  their  applying  themselves  each  to  some 
particular  branch  of  charity.  Thus,  then,  one  portion  of  the 
objects  would  be  very  easily  attainable  without  the  institution  of 
monasteries ;  and  the  remainder,  we  think,  might  be  fully  met 
by  bringing  the  restored  orders  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  into 
a  GoUegiate  shape,  and  placing  them,  as  they  must  necessarily  be 
placed,  under  episcopal  authority. 

A  college  of  deacons  might  apply  itself  in  part  to  instruction, 
in  part  to  other  charitable  offices.  A  college  of  deaconesses 
might  include  a  hospital  or  a  school  amongst  its  adjuncts.  We 
should  thus  have  institutions  with  objects  as  practically  useful  as 
those  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  or  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  without  any  of  the  suspicion  and  other  inconveniences 
attendant  on  such  institutions.  Supposing  such  colleges  to  be 
instituted,  there   can   be   no   reason   why   they   should  not   be 

i Governed  by  rules  borrowed  from  all  the  best  models  of  ascetic 
ife  in  ancient  times,  tempered  with  such  judgment  as  might  be 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  existing  circumstances.  Without 
any  pretence  to  a  poverty  which  is  repulsive  and  unnecessary, 
the  strictest  moderation  in  living  and  in  dress  might  be  enjoined. 
The  offices  of  religion  might  be  unceasing :  the  refectory  and  the 
cloister  might  emulate  the  monastic  silence,  only  interrupted  by 
prayer,  and  psalmody,  and  religious  reading.  Age,  and  grief, 
and  learning  might  find  rest  or  support  for  a  season,  or  for  life, 
within  these  religious  houses.  The  widow  and  the  orphan  might 
receive  in  them  a  temporary  asylum  ;  or,  after  due  trial,  a  per- 
manent abode,  and  a  sacred  and  most  beneficent  ministry.  In 
such  institutions  we  might  hope  for  that  combination  of  the 
active  and  the  contemplative  virtues  which  Christianity  incul- 
cates, and  of  ^hich  our  Lord  himself  was  the  great  exemplar. 
Association  with  those  of  like  minds,  and  continual  labours  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  perpetual  prayer  and  worship, 
form  a  whole  which  we  must  think  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
monastic  system.  Nor  would  endowments  for  such  purposes  be 
in  any  degree  unfitting.     The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
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The  ministers  of  the  altar  should  live  by  it.  They  hare  never 
been  required  to  practise  manual  labour  for  their  own  support. 
The  ofliceB  they  perform  desene  support,  while  they  render  it 
impossible  to  attam  it  except  from  the  bounty  of  we  faithful. 
Colleges  of  deacons  might  receive  endowments  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  colleges  of  presbyters  or  canons,  or  as  bishops  them- 
selves.  They  are  not  in  any  degree  bound  to  forsake  the  worM : 
on  the  contrar}',  their  business  is  in  the  world,  though  with 
objects  and  aims  above  it.  And  hence  it  seems  evident  that  the 
ancient  clerical  ordere  of  the  Church  are  just  as  much  suited  for 
our  present  wants  as  the  monastic  orders  arc  unsuited  for  them. 
We  know  not  whether  these  suggestions  will  be  considered  as 
deserving  of  consideration ;  but  we  ofier  them  under  the  con- 
viction, tliat  our  safest  course  would  be  to  act,  as  far  as  possible, 
on  the  system  of  the  Church  herself — to  develope  her  resources, 
and  apply  them  to  existing  exigencies ;  and  not  to  seek  for  other 
methods  before  we  have  found  that  the  apostolical  institutions 
which  are  still  within  reach  are  insufBcient  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  age. 

We  are  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  such  plan, 
for  this  reason — that  we  do  not  see  the  materials  from  which  the 
system  is  to  be  constructed.  We  apprehend  that,  in  the  present 
day,  it  might  not  be  very  easy  to  find  men  who  would  in  ^ngle- 
ness  of  heart  give  themselves  /or  life  to  the  duties  of  deacons, 
without  any  wish  or  prospect  of  rising  to  the  priesthood.  That 
there  are  such  individuals,  we  doubt  not  i  but  at  present  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  numerous.  It  might  perhaps  be 
less  difficult  to  find  deaconesses.  This  institution  has  (we  believe, 
with  great  success)  been  revived  recently  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants, and  applied  to  the  service  of  hospitals.  There  are  also 
deaconesses  in  IJavaria  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  whose  duties 
seem  to  approximate  to  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  if  the  objects  of  such  institutions  were  in  themselves 
unexceptionable,  and  if  their  regulations  were,  as  they  assuredly 
may  be,  freed  from  every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  English  Clmrch.  We  feel  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
sort  of  disposition  any  where  in  the  Church  to  discourage  earn- 
estness of  religion,  self-denial,  active  charity.  It  is  only  when 
piety  degenerates  into  a  ser\'ile  imitation  of  Romish  institutions, 
or  when  it  is  mingled  with  superstition  in  practice,  and  unsound- 
ness in  doctrine,  that  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  all  its  sincere 
members,  feel  themselves  obliged  to  look  with  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction on  much  which  would  otherwise  have  received  their 
cordial  support. 
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Far — very  far — ^be  from  us  the  intention  of  imptfting  toy  such 
unsoundness  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  reviving  monastic  insti- 
tutions. We  have  no  doubt  of  their  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  to  avoid  the  evils  whic'h  perpetual  vows, 
and  exemptions  from  episcopal  authoritv,  and  compulsory  profes- 
Bion  at  an  early  age,  have  produced,  in  short,  we  believe  that 
their  real  intention  is  to  establish  institutions  much  like  those 
which  have  been  suggested  above ;  but  we  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion,  that  mona^icism  is  somewhat  different  from  what  they 
bave  supposed,  and  that,  were  they  fully  aware  of  its  principles, 
they  would  not  be  so  anxious  for  its  revived. 

One  of  our  principal  purposes  in  offering  the  preceding  sug- 

stions,  has  been  to  lend  our  aid  towards  the  great  object  of 
evelopifag  the  actual  resources  of  the  Church ;  of  calling  into 
play  some  of  those  functions  which  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
mactive.  We  have  therefore  proposed  the  institution  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  regular,  with  a  view  to  meet  not  only  the 
general  desire  for  increased  clerical  aid,  but  fo(r  collegiate 
institutions  possessing  the  advantages  of  monasteries  without 
their  disadvantages.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  such  institutions 
are  not  in  any  degree  likely  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  more 
gmerM  revival  of  the  diaconate  as  a  distinct  office  in  the  Church. 
The  theory  of  the  Church  in  the  ordination  of  deacons  does  not 
invest  this  order  with  the  pastoral  office,  which  in  practice  it  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  assume.  The  duties  of  deacons  are  in 
principle  distinct  from  those  of  priests ;  and  we  should  rejoice 
to  see  this  distinction  more  fully  carried  out  than  it  actually  is. 
The  assistant  to  the  parish  priest  is  merely  "  a  curate,'^  whether 
he  be  in  priest"*8  or  m  deacon^s  orders.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  will  ere  long  lead  to  the 
effective  revival  of  the  diaconate.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  power 
of  our  spiritual  rulers  to  contribute  largely  to  this.  We  have 
been  informed,  that  one  of  our  most  justly  respected  bishops  has 
recently  licensed  a  deacon  as  such^  and  not  as  a  curate ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  example  should  not  be  extensively 
followed  elsewhere.  Besides  this,  a  recent  act  of  parliament, 
introduced  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
empowers  the  appointment  of  persons  in  holy  orders  to  the  office 
of  parish-clerk ;  and  were  those  appointments  limited  to  deacons^ 
and  were  the  form  of  appointment  to  the  combined  office  of 
"  deacon  and  parish-clerk,"''  a  new  class  of  benefices  for  deacons 
would  be  created,  and  thus  the  order  would  be  given  a  means  of 
permanent  support  which  it  does  not  at  present  enjoy. 

We  are  glad  to  observe,  that  the  American  Church,  in  the 
Convention  which  has  just  closed,  has  been  taking  measures  for 
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increasing  the  number  of  deacons  not  empowered  to  preach ;  and 
an  address  to  the  Arcbhiahop  of  Canterbury,  from  the  laity,  is, 
we  perceive,  in  circulation,  having  reference  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. On  this  latter  proposal,  however,  we  have  to  observe,  that 
if,  according  to  its  suggestion,  a  society  for  the  support  of  the 
third  order  is  to  be  set  on  foot,  it  would  be  essentially  neces- 
sary to  place  it  under  the  undivided  control  of  the  heads  of  the 
Church ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  minor  orders,  such  as 
readers,  catechists,  &c.,  who  might,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  exercise  secular  callings,  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
strictest  care,  and  under  such  regulations  as  should  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  parochial  priests.  The  institution  of  readers 
bv  fpiscopal  authority,  would,  in  fact,  constitute  them  clayynuitf 
ihougb  not  in  holy  orders ;  and  they  would,  as  such,  be  entitled 
to  wear  the  surplice  in  church,  and  to  read  the  psalms  and  lea- 
sons.  This  would  doubtless  be  a  great  relief  to  many  of  the 
clergy.  We  should  think  too,  that  very  many  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  holy  orders,  would  thankfully  receive  ordination 
as  readers  in  the  first  instance.  Many  other  persons  also,  who 
are  engaged  to  a  certain  degree  in  secular  occupations,  might  be 
found  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  readers  under  formal 
episcopal  authority ;  and  those  duties  might,  we  think,  comprise 
not  only  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  Church,  but  the  visitation 
of  the  sick,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  offices  of 
Christian  charity.  But  in  any  arrangements  of  this  kind,  the 
most  important  question  is,  the  character  of  the  agenit  employed. 
"We  are  satisfied,  that  in  the  appointment  of  any  such  coadjutors 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  there  ougnt  not  to  be  lets  care  and  caution 
than  in  the  ordination  0/  priests  and  deacons.  The  same  attain- 
ments indeed  ought  not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  strictest  evidence 
of  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  soundness  of  moral  conduct,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  English  Church,  should  be  required.  If  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  the  institution  of  Headers,  or  other  minor  orders, 
might  prove  a  cause  of  divi^on  in  the  Church,  and  of  perpetual 
mieasiness  to  its  ministers. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy  and  People  of  his 
Spiritual  Charge.  From  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Luscombe. 
Paris,  1844. 

2.  VEglise  Romaine  cowparSe  avec  la  Bible,  les  Pires  de  VEglise 
et  lEglise  Anglicane,  en  Six  Sermons  prSchSs  par  l^EvAque 
Luscombe.     Traduits  de  r Anglais.     Paris,  1839. 

3.  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
on  the  State  of  the  Anglican  Congregations  in  Germany.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  Bohover  and  Scarcliff.  London :  Bivington. 
1843. 

It  is  a  remark  frequently  made  by  Churchmen,  when  retummg 
from  a  visit  to  the  continent,  that  while  abroad  they  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  their  own  Church.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  contribute  to  produce  this  most  painful  impression ;  some 
of  them  so  completely  on  the  surface  as  to  obtrude  themselves  at 
once  upon  every  body's  notice ;  others  lying  deeper  and  out  of 
sight,  so  as  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  those  only,  who  take 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  real  state  of  things.  Of  the 
former  kind,  are  such  as  the  objectionable  character  of  the  loca- 
lity' where  Divine  service  is  performed ;  the  unsuitableness  of  its 
appearance ;  the  offensive  pecuniary  arrangements  for  the  admis- 
sion of  worshippers;  and  even  instances  of  irregularity  and  irre- 
verence in  the  administration  of  the  offices  of  religion; — under 
the  latter  head,  we  have  to  deplore  evils  arising  from  the  want  of 
regular  and  efficient  ecclesiastical  authority ' ;  the  personal  con- 
tests and  party  heats  by  which  congregations  are  divided ;  the 
painful  oppositions  of  ministers  canvassing  against  each  other,  or 
ministering  in  open  rivalry  * ;  the  total  want  in  many  of  the  conti- 

^  Ex.  gr.  An  assembly-room  in  some  hotel,  too  plainly  indicating  by  its  whole 
aspect,  to  what  uses  it  has  been  formerly  applied,  and  is  likely  after  a  season  again  to 
revert. 

'  Out  of  twenty -seven  clergymen  stationed  in  different  parts  of  France  and  Belgium, 
we  have  ascertained  that  fourteen  recognize,  by  a  voluntary  submission,  which  they  may 
at  any  time  repudiate,  the  authority  of  Bishop  Luscombe,  at  Paris;  six  of  them  hold 
a  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  way  of  testimonial,  enabling  them  to  receive 
the  government  allowance  attached  to  their  chaplaincies ;  and  of  the  remaining  seven, 
some  are  not  under  episcopal  authority,  or  have,  in  consideration  of  certain  grants, 
subjected  themselves  to  the  **  Continental  Church  Society." 

'  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray*s  pamphlet  contains  the  history  of  one  of  these  transactions, 
which  resulted  in  the  exhibition,  on  every  Lord's  day,  of  "  the  melancholy  spectacle 
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nental  congregations  of  all  episcopal  minitttrations,  and  especially 
of  the  rite  of  contirmation ;  while  the  few  who  are  visited  by  a 
bishop,  are  dependent  on  his  private  liberality  for  incurring;  the 
expenses  contingent  upon  his  visitation  and  coofinuatioo  JOQP- 
niea*. 

That  all  this  must  have  a  highly  prejudicial  effect,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  And  it  would,  tbererore,  oe  a  subject  well  deserving  the 
notice  of  all  Churchmen,  and  especially  of  those  who  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  assist  in  applying  a  remedy,  even  if  no  higher  interests 
were  at  stake  than  the  edification  of  the  numberless  English  tia- 
vellers  who  every  summer  inundate  France,  Belgium,  Gennany, 
and  Switzerland,  and  that  of  a  few  casual  residents  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  continent.  But  there  are  far  greater  claims  upon 
our  Church  for  a  proper  regulation  of  the  English  woraiip 
abroad ;  and  that  both  »-ith  reference  to  her  own  members  and 
with  reference  to  Christendom  generally.  Commercial  enter- 
prise, the  necessity  of  subsisting  on  a  small  income,  and  tbe 
scarcity  of  labour,  induce  numbers  of  our  countrymen  to  settle 
abroad.  Ever  since  the  pacification  of  Europe,  by  which  tits 
continent,  so  long  shut  up  against  us,  was  thrown  open,  there 
has  been  a  constant  though  insensible  stream  of  emigration 
directed  towards  it  from  England ;  and  the  facility  of  railroad- 
communication,  which  is  daily  on  the  increase,  will  continue  to 
draw  thither  men  of  capital,  who  6nd  a  more  profitable  employ- 
ment for  it  abroad  than  at  home,  and,  in  their  train,  multitudes  of 
their  eountrj-men  of  the  labouring  classes.  An  English  popula- 
tion is  thus  growing  up  gradually  all  over  the  continent,  and 
especially  in  the  countries  before-named,  towards  whom  the 
Church  has  a  distinct  and  positive  duty  to  perform.  So  far  from 
being  discharged  of  her  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  these  emi- 
grants, by  their  of^en  involuntary  expatriation,  she  is  called  upon 
to  watch  with  increased  solicitude  over  those  of  her  members  who 
are  in  so  peculiar  a  sense  "  scattered  abroad  in  this  miserable 
and  naughty  world."  This  duty  is  the  more  imperative,  as  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  very  lai^  majority  of  them  do  not  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  the  spiritual  privileges  of  their  native  htnd, 
but  are  precisely  the  sort  of  persons  who,  in  the  active  pursuit  of 
business,  or  amidst  the  gaieties  and  temptations  of  a  foreign 
residence,  would  easily  lose  sight  of  their  religious  obligations, 


of  (KO  rival  congiegalioni,  who  croised  each  olhei' 
hauK  of  Had  »  rriendj."  Thii  was  at  C^rlibid 
look  place  at  Baulogre.     Theie  Ihinga  ere  or  not  unfret 

*  Tht  income  ariiing  from  the  Briiiih  chaplaincy  in  Pari),  which  ia  hel' 
fbrtDilouil;,  ai  it  were,  and  irreipicciTGl;  of  hii  epiKOpal  chanctar,  bf  Kiht 
' *     'u  wholly  inadcquKe  to  indemnii;  him  ena  Ibi  hli  trsrelling  eipcom. 
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and  sink  either  into  a  state  of  total  irreligion,  or  else  fall  in  with 
any  system  of  religious  profession  which  circumstances  might  put 
in  their  way.  This  last  is  indeed  a  consideration  which  every  day 
becomes  more  weighty.  The  apostasies  from  our  communion  in 
Soman  Catholic  countries  are  becoming  frequent ;  and  very  con- 
siderable dangers  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  are  connected  with 
the  residence  of  so  many  of  our  higher  classes  in  Italy  and 
France.  An  increasing  system  of  proselytism  is  going  on  ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  most  essential  interests  of  the 
Church  at  home^  are  involved  in  its  efficiency  abroad.  Such  places 
of  English  resort  as  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Paris,  and  Tours, 
demand,  for  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  ministry,  the  very 
highest  abilities,  leammg,  and  judgment. 

JBut,  besides  this,  the  religious  condition  of  the  continent 
seems  to  indicate  plainly  what  a  thoughtful  Christian  would, 
even  without  such  indications,  acknowledge  as  a  matter  of  hope, 
that  the  diffusion  of  our  English  population  over  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe  is  destined,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  to 
restore  in  them  the  Christian  Church  to  a  state  of  purity  and 
efficiency.  Both  the  Bomanist  and  the  Protestant  communions 
are  m  those  countries  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  the  former  unable 
to  resist  the  progress  of  more  enlightened  views  of  Christianity 
even  within  its  own  pale ;  the  latter  equally  unable  to  avert  the 
licentious  rationalism  which  has  been  bred  in  its  bosom.  To  both, 
nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  the  example  of  a  Church, 

E reserving  all  the  characteristics  of  a  truly  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
ranch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  carrying  forth  the  Gospel  in 
unadulterated  purity,  and  in  unbending  adherence  to  the  ancient 
faith.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Church  to  set  this  example, 
and  to  let  her  light  shine  before  the  nations  of  Europe,  can 
scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  However  strong  may  be  the  national 
egotism  which  our  insular  position  has  engendered,  and  by  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  our  views  as  Churchmen  are  somewhat  swayed,  it 
can  assuredly  not  go  so  far  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  there  is 
no  Christianity  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  communion.  The  Chris- 
tian communions  of  the  continent,  however  much  they  may  be 
defiled  by  Bomish  errors,  or  however  "  imperfectly  constituted''  in 
the  absence  of  an  apostolically  derived  ministry,  are  not  to  be 
held  by  us  as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Christian  world.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  to  recognize  in  them  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
one  universal  body  of  Christ's  Church,  towards  whom  in  that  capa- 
city we  have  certain  specific  duties  to  perform.  We  are  not  justi- 
fied in  merely  abhorring  the  corruptions  of  Romanism ;  we  owe  it  to 
our  brethren  of  the  Komish  communion  to  convince  them,  by 
exhibiting  to  them  our  Church  in  all  the  consistency  as  well  as 
simplicity  of  her  Apostolic  constitution^  that  o^^<^\\Ani\.  \^  *^^q& 
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usurpation  of  the  Soman  Patriarch,  and  extirpation  of  the  cor- 
rupt traditions  enforced  by  him,  does  not  involve  the  surrender 
of  a  single  truly  Catholic  doctrine  or  principle.  Neither  are  we 
justified  m  simply  contemning  the  unecclesiastic  condition  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Hcformed  communions ;  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
prove  to  them  again,  by  the  exhibition  of  our  Church  in  the 
integrity  of  her  system,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Apostolic 
order  of  the  Church  and  of  Catholic  principles,  does  not  involve 
the  adoption  of  any  erroneous  doctrines  or  superstitious  prac- 
tices. The  more  firmly  and  deeply  we  are  convinced  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  our  Church  approaches  more  nearly  than  any 
other  to  the  primitive  pattern  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  and  the  more  clearly  we  discern  in  other  communions 
the  sin  and  the  mischief  of  their  departure  from  that  pattern,  the 
more  incumbent  is  it  on  us  to  show  forth  that  more  excellent  way 
in  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  been  taught  to  walk. 

Upon  all  these  considerations,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  room  for  doubting  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  order  and  efficiency  of  our 
Church  abroad ;  putting  a  stop  to  all  the  inconsistencies  and 
irregularities,  by  which  she  is  at  present  an  object  of  reproach  to 
gainsayers,  and  of  some  shame  to  her  own  members. 

On  examining  into  the  orimn  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  attributable  to  two  main  causes.  The 
iirst  of  them  is  the  want  of  efficient  episcopal  superintendence  and 
control  over  the  continental  clergy  and  their  congregations ;  the 
second  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  under  which  our  clergy 
officiate  on  foreign  stations.  It  is  only  on  those  stations  where  our 
government  maintains  a  political  agent,  a  minister,  or  a  consul, 
that  the  chaplains  can  be  said  to  be  regularly  appointed.  The 
clerical  gown  has  its  place  among  the  state-Uveries  of  the 
Foreign  office ;  and  the  official  statF  of  its  representatives  ordi- 
narily includes  a  chaplain.  This  is  creditable  in  a  national 
point  of  view ;  though  we  have  never  heard  it  suggested,  that 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  makes  bis  selection  of  chap- 
lains according  to  their  fitness  to  represent  the  English  Church 
abroad.  In  all  other  cases,  no  adequate  provision  exists  for 
the  appointment  of  proper  ministers.  In  some  instances,  the 
residents  themselves  make  some  temporary  arrangement  in  order 
to  procure  the  services  of  a  clergyman :  in  watering-places 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  principal  innkeeper  provides 
both  a  chapel  and  a  minister,  as  an  appurtenance  to  his  hotel : 
at  other  times,  some  clergyman  whom  his  health  or  other  circum- 
stances have  induced  to  relinquish  his  professional  duties  and 
prospects  at  home,  collects  a  congregation  and  conducts  its 
atbirs  as  best  he  can.     In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  it  comes 
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to  pass,  that  in  most  places  on  the  continent  where  there  is  a 
little  knot  of  English  residents,  or  a  great  influx  during  the 
season  of  temporary  sojourners  and  travellers,  an  "English 
Church ""^  is  to  be  met  with. 

But  what  is  the  constitution  and  the  government  of  this  gene- 
rally fluctuating  body?  Whatever  may  seem  most  fit  to  the 
minister  himself,  if  he  keeps  the  whole  management  in  his  own 
hands,  or  to  those  who  pay  his  salary,  if  the  affairs  of  the  congre- 
gation are  administered  by  delegates  in  the  form  of  a  board  of 
trustees  or  a  church  committee.  In  the  case  of  those  chaplains 
only  who  are  appointed  by  the  Foreign  office,  an  episcopal  licence 
is  required,  which,  however,  to  use  the  Bishop  of  London's  words, 
amounts  to  "  nothing  more  than  a  certificate  of  his  belief  that 
the  clergyman  to  whom  it  is  given,  is  a  respectable  person .''  By 
granting  it  the  Bishop  exercises  no  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  He  cannot,  we  believe,  enforce  the 
dismissal  of  an  offending  chaplain  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Foreign  office,  nor  protect  against  unjust  dismissal  an  upright 
and  faithful  minister.  Little  more  authority  attaches  to  the 
licence  of  the  missionary  bishop  resident  at  Paris*,  under  which 
a  considerable  number  of  our  clergy  in  France  officiate.  It  pro- 
cures for  them,  it  is  true,  while  it  continues  to  be  held,  the  bless- 
ing of  episcopal  visitation,  and  confirmatioh  for  their  flocks: 
but  the  arrangement  is  of  a  very  precarious  character ;  any  cler- 
gyman so  situated  may,  we  believe,  at  any  time,  if  his  congre- 
gation make  no  objection,  return  the  licence  and  continue  to 
officiate  independently  of  all  episcopal  control. 

Need  we  say  more  to  convince  our  readers,  that  under  such 
circumstances  very  great  evils  must  prevail  among  our  conti- 
nental congregations?  And  be  it  remembered,  that  if  laymen 
and  clergymen  of  our  Church  choose  to  go  abroad,  we  cannot 
restrict  them  from  going ;  neither  can  we  prevent  their  making 
such  provision  as  they  best  may,  for  their  continued  enjoyment 
of  the  means  of  grace  ministered  by  our  Church  ;  still  less 
can  we  avoid  their  being  taken  by  the  Christian  communities 
of  the  continent  for  examples  and  representatives  of  our  Church. 

*  The  appointment  of  a  missionary  bishop  for  the  Buperintendence  of  such  of  the 
English  clergy  and  congregations,  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  as  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  his  episcopate,  took  place  near  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  English 
prelates  did  not  possess  the  same  freedom  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Church  abroad 
as  they  have  since  exercised  in  the  creation  of  the  bishopric  of  Gibraltar.  But  what- 
ever credit  may  be  due  to  the  Scottish  bishops  of  that  period  for  the  part  they  took  in 
making  a  provision,  which  even  then  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  they  acted  altogether  wisely  in  consecrating 
a  bishop  who  was  to  take  the  oversight  of  clergymen  chiefly  from  the  English  and 
Irish  Churches,  without  requiring  something  more  than  a  mere  passive  acquiescence 
iu  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  those  Churches. 
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In  all  this  we  have  no  option:  the  only  option  which  is  left 
ns,  is,  either  by  our  neglect  to  suSer  oar  Church  to  become 
a  by-word  and  a  cause  of  scandal  among  continental  Chris- 
tians, both  Papists  and  Protestants,  or  else  to  make  her  among 
the  European  nations  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill.  That  the 
Christian  communions  abroad  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  ua, 
that  they  are  watching  and  scmtinizing  our  movements,  is  a 
well-known  fact.  It  is  attested  among  others  by  the  two  pub- 
lications of  Bishop  Luscombe,  cited  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 
The  sermons  (No.  2)  were  preached  some  years  ago.  in  COQ- 
Beauence  of  the  public  announcement,  that  a  course  of  controvert 
sial  lectures,  direct«d  chiefly  against  the  Aoglo-Catbolic  Church, 
was  to  be  delivered  in  one  of  the  principal  Bomish  churches 
in  Paris.  To  counteract  their  poBMble  effect  upon  the  English 
residents,  the  bishop  felt  himself  called  upon  to  recapitulate  the 
chief  points  of  the  controversy  with  Bome ;  which  he  has  done  in 
a  forcible,  though  plain  and  simple  manner,  without,  as  he  informa 
bb  readers  in  the  preface,  any  attempt  at  novelty  or  originality, 
taking  his  materials  from  the  writings  of  the  standard  divines 
of  the  English  Church.  In  the  pastoral  letter  (No.  1)  recently 
published,  Bishop  Luscombe  is  vindicating  the  Catholic  principles 
of  the  Church  against  the  prejudices  of  the  French  Protestants. 
On  account  of  the  wholesome  principles  advocated  in  it,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  this  letter  has 
been  fiercely  assailed  by  these  Protestant  writers  ;  and  the  sneer 
with  which  the  bishop  is  asked  in  the  Archives  du  Chri^ianiane  to 
point  out,  who  are  his  clergy  and  people,  and  what  the  limits  of 
his  diocese,  shows  that  they  are  well  aware  of  the  weak  point  in 
his  position.  The  occasions  for  such  conflicts  and  collisions  will 
become  more  and  more  frequent;  and  it  is  for  our  Church  to  con- 
sider, whether  she  will  suffer  matters  to  continue  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  to  expose  her  to  such  attacks. 

If  this  be,  as  we  trust  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  Churchmen, 
greatly  to  be  deprecated,  a  remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  But 
wherein  should  that  remedy  consist '.  We  cannot  on  this  point 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Gray,  who,  in  his  most  highly 
interesting  pamphlet,  decides  after  much  hesitation  in  favour  <tf 
a  commissary,  to  be  sent  abroad  from  time  to  time,  with  the  title 
of  archdeacon,  and  with  powers  delegated  from  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Such  an  appointment  would,  we  fear,  scarcely  meet  the 
difiiculties  of  the  case.  What  is  required,  both  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  our  congregations,  and  for  the  due  representation  of 
our  Church  system  among  sum>und!ng  communions,  is  the  full 
episcopal  ministry  and  government  of  our  Church.  There  might 
be  a  bishop  for  the  English  congregations  in  France,  Belgium, 
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and  the  western  part  of  Switzerland,  as  far  as  the  French  tongue 
18  spoken ;  and  another  bishop  for  the  EngKsh  congregations  in 
Holland,  the  German  States,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Switzer- 
land, that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  territory  where  the  Gremian 
language,  and  its  dialect  the  Dutch,  prevail.  There  need  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  names  of  their  sees ;  St.  Helier^s  would  furnish 
a  title  for  the  French,  and  Heligoland  for  the  German  missionary 
bishop,  in  every  resjpect  as  appropriate  as  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  is  for  a  missionary  jurisdiction  comprehending  the  whole 
of  our  Mediterranean  settlements.  If  it  were  impracticable  to 
have  two  bishops  at  once,  one  might  undertake  the  whole  charge 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  all  the  arrangements  might  be  made  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  two  missionary 
dioceses. 

If,  after  this,  notice  were  given  to  the  different  foreign  govern- 
ments, that  no  one  could  legitimately  exercise  the  functions  of 
an  English  priest,  except  with  the  licence  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  duly  accredited  English  missionary  bishop, 
it  would  become  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  un- 
licensed individuals  to  impose  their  ministrations  upon  English 
residents  any  where  within  the  reach  of  his  missionary  juris- 
diction. Besides,  the  clergy  officiating  abroad  might  be  made 
amenable,  as  to  contentious  causes,  to  the  court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  or  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  whose 
suffiagans  these  missionary  bishops  might  be ;  contumacy  against 
the  orders  of  the  missionary  bishop  might  be  made  an  offence 
cognizable  in  those  courts,  whose  sentence  published  abroad  would 
no  doubt  suffice  to  prevent  English  residents  from  receiving  the 
ministrations  of  a  clergyman  whose  licence  had  been  revoked, 
even  if  the  co-operation  of  the  foreign  governments  in  withdraw- 
ing the  local  licence  could  not  be  obtained. 

We  trust  that  such  an  arrangement  would  go  far  to  realize  the 
pious  wish  expressed  by  Bishop  Luscombe  in  his  pastoral  letter, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks : — 

"  Our  Church  must  be  brought  forward  in  her  true  character,  which, 
when  known,  will,  with  God*8  blessing,  work  conviction  on  every 
unprejudiced  mind.  She  must  be  seen  in  all  her  beauty,  set  as  a  beacon 
on  a  hill,  to  give  light  to  the  nations  around  her :  pre-eminent  above 
all  her  fellows  that  keep  her  company,  she  must  prove  that  she  is 
all-glorious  within  ;  pure  in  doctrine  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation, 
and  distinguished  by  apostolical  observances  and  ordinances  ;  holding 
forth  the  Bible  and  her  scriptural  liturgy,  and  ministered  unto  by  an 
authorized  ministry." 
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Art.  X. — An  Enquiry  into  the  Meant  of  Graee^  their  mtUaal 
connection,  and  coin^ined  VM,  with  emecial  reference  to  the 
Church  of  Eiwland,  in  eight  Sermont,  before  the  Univerniy  of 
Oxford^  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  the  year  ISH.  By 
RtCHAED  William  Jelf,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Chrigt  Church, 
and  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Oxford,  J.  H. 
Parker.     London:  Bivingtuos. 

The  Via  Media,  of  which  Dr.  Jelf  is  a  firm  and  consistent 
advocate,  has  of  late  become  almost  a  term  of  contempt  and 
reproach  in  some  quarters ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  very  long  since 
Mr.  Newman  himaelf  was  an  avowed  supporter  of  that  middle 
course  which  the  Church  of  England  maintains  between  Koman- 
ism  and  Ultra- Protestantism.  The  "Lectures  on  the  prophetical 
office  of  the  Church"  professed  to  trace  and  to  justify  this  via 
media.  But  there  is  a  broadly  marked  distinction  between  the 
views  of  that  able  production,  and  those  of  the  work  now  before 
us — the  fonner  seelcs  to  persuade  us  that  the  catholic  principles 
inculcated  therein,  have  never  existed  except  in  mere  theory  in 
the  English  Church;  while  the  latter  supposes  and  shows,  that 
they  are  in  all  essential  points  influencing  its  practical  system. 
The  former  draws  our  sympathy  towards  Catholicism  in  the 
abstract ;  the  latter  towards  its  living  and  acting  representative 
amongst  us.  This  is  the  principal  reason  which  renders  Anglo- 
catholic  principles  distasteful  in  some  quarters:  the  offence  of 
attachment  to  the  English  Church,  and  consequently,  of  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Bouie,  is,  apparently,  sufHcient 
to  counterbalance  all  other  claims  which  may  be  possessed  to 
respect.  Were  it  not  for  this  unpardonable  sin,  we  might  have 
hoped,  that  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  this  year  would  have 
commanded  almost  general  assent  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Indeed,  so  satisfied  are  we  of  the  high  catholicity  of 
their  doctrine,  though  guarded  with  a  care  and  a  judgment  very 
rarely  witnessed  in  the  present  day,  that  we  are  satisfied  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  heralded  forth  as  &  veir 
remarkable  testimony  on  behalf  of  Catholic  truth.  But  we  siml 
proceed  to  give  some  outline  of  the  design  and  object  of  the 
work. 

There  are  two  extreme  tendencies  and  principles  struggling  for 
the  mastery  amongst  us  in  this  age,  as  they  have  been  in  ages 
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past :  the  tendency  to  sacramentalism — ^a  religion  conversant  only 
about  certain  channels  and  media  of  Divine  grace ; — and  the 
tendency  to  sacranientarianism,  which  divests  those  media  of  all 
efficacy,  and  recognizes  only  a  subjective  religion.  With  the 
former,  the  sacraments  alone  are  regarded  as  the  means  of  grace, 
or,  at  least,  other  means  are  too  much  overlooked,  and  esteemed 
to  be  comparatively  valueless* ;  with  the  latter,  faith  is  the  only 
consecrating  principle,  and  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  which  most 
directlv  ana  apparently  appeals  to  faith^  and  confirms  it,  becomes 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  external  ordinance  of  religion.  The  love 
of  system,  and  the  continuance  of  controversies,  have  generated 
and  perpetuated  these  extreme  views,  which  have  actually  narrowed 
the  Christian  system,  and  presented  partial  and  defective  views  of 
it  to  the  minds  of  many  sincere  believers.  Dr.  Jelf  has  done 
much  towards  breaking  down  these  straitened  conventionalities, 
and  enlarging  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of  Christianity  in  its 
actual  extent.  "  The  means  of  grace  '^  is  a  copious  theme :  it 
includes  the  whole  range  of  Christian  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  with  all  its  varying  relations.  It  includes  not  only  the 
sacraments,  but  all  the  institutions  and  adjuncts,  whether  of  Divine, 
or  apostolical,  or  ecclesiastical  institution,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  minister  grace  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  We  hold  that 
such  an  enlarged  view  is  as  much  calculated  to  promote  a  healthy 
tone  of  theological  investigation,  as  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement ;  and  while  we  can  neither  wish 
nor  expect  to  find  new  doctrines  or  positions  in  the  execution  of 
such  a  design,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  design  itself  is  not 
only  highly  important,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  novel.  Of 
this  Dr.  Jelf  is  himself  fully  aware,  while  he  enters  on  his  task  with 
a  diffidence  which  ought  to  disarm  criticism. 

"  Though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task,  and 
of  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  powers,  he  was  induced  to  undertake  it  by 
the  consideration  that,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  no  systematic  work  upon 
the  '  means  of  grace,'  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  found  in  our  language,  and 
that,  as  even  in  the  best  of  undevotional  books,  the  full  consistent  use 
of  these  divinely-appointed  instruments  has  not  been  sufficiently 
enforced,  many  popular  errors  have  become  current  in  consequence. 
And  now  that  his  task  is  concluded,  he  is  comforted  by  the  hope  that 
what  has  thus  been  imperfectly  attempted  towards  supplying  the 
deficiency,  may  be  one  day  followed  up  by  some  one  more  competent 
to  the  vastness  of  the  design." — Pref.  p.  vii. 

^  Thus  the  Romanist,  when  Ordination  is  denied  to  be  a  sacrament  of  the  Gospel, 
immediately  infers  that  it  is  not  considered  to  be  a  means  of  grace  (t.  e.  of  the  spi- 
ritual power  and  commission  conferred  on  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ).  This  arises 
from  a  confusion  between  sacraments  and  means  of  grace — the  latter  being  supposed 
to  be  eiaentially  identical  with  the  former. 
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It  appears  to  nft,  that  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  volume 
renders  it  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  are  eng^ed 
Id  catechetical  instruction.  It  will  furnish  an  excellent  model,  as 
regards  its  arrangement,  and  its  principles  in  general ;  while 
many  of  the  details  will  be  found  exceedingly  <nduab)e  and  instruc- 
tive for  this  purpose. 

The  general  outlrne  of  the  work  cannot,  periiaps,  b6  stated 
better  tlian  in  the  author's  own  wonb. 

"  The  object,  therefore,  whii^,  in  bumble  reliance  upon  Him  '  whoM 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weahnefls,'  I  shall  propose  in  the  ensuing 
Lectures,  irill  be  a  connected  inquiry  into  the  means  of  grace.  And  in 
the  execulioD  of  this  design,  it  will,  Jlrtt,  be  necessary  to  consider 
shortly  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  term  'means  of  grace,'  what 
is  their  nature  and  extent,  and  for  whom  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them 
IS  designed.  Secondly,  I  shall  have  to  show  more  in  detHil,  that  the 
means  of  grace  taken  separately  are  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  actually 
and  specifically  made  conducive,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Christian  man,  and  that  in  accordance  with  Ood's 
express  promise  in  holy  writ;  that  each  has,  by  Divine  appoiniment  or 
sanction,  its  peculiar  province  in  the  wurkof  onrsanciification — has  it,  I 
mean,  even  according  to  our  finite  views  of  Divine  things;  and  that 
each  may  be  enjoyed  within  the  bosom  of  our  own  Church  in  as  full 
a  measure,  to  say  the  least,  as  in  any  other  christian  community.  The 
consideration  of  these  particulars  will  occupy  several  of  the  succeeding 
Lectures.  LaMtly,  and  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  establish  the  momentous  truth,  that  as  each  taken  separately 
has  its  peculiar  use,  and  as  no  single  one, '  where  it  may  be  had,'  can  be 
safely  neglected,  so  our  true  duty  and  privilege  lies  in  the  emphyment 
of  ihem  all,  in  connexion  one  with  another." — pp.  S,  6. 

At  the  commencement,  we  find  the  following  definition  of  the 
subject-matter  of  these  Lectures: — 

"  In  their  highest  and  proper  sense,  '  the  means  of  grace'  may  be 
defined  to  be  '  instruments,  channels,  or  media,'  by  the  use  of  which,  in 
inseparable  dependence  upon  our  blessed  Lord's  merits,  the  sanctify- 
ing  presence  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  ordinarily  procured 
to  the  elect  people  of  God,  being  by  the  means  of  faith  received  ;  and 
which  are  made  efRcacious,  and  known  to  be  so,  by  virtue  of  God's 
own  appointment  and  promise  to  that  effect."— p.  19. 

This  definition  refers  to  "  ordinances  of  primary  origination 
and  authority  ;"  amongst  which  Dr.  Jelf  includes  baptism,  as  the 
instrument  of  regeneration,  by  which  the  spiritual  life  is  com- 
menced ;  communion  with  the  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  derived 
by  continual  and  unbroken  descent  from  the  Apostles ;  the  sacred 
ministiy  poasesung  legitimate  apostolical  BaccesBioD,  and  invested 
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with  the  power  of  absolution  and  excommunication  ;  prayer,  both 
in  private  and  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church ;  fasting  ;  the 
holy  Scripture ;  preaching  and  catechizing ;  the  holy  eucharist, 
in  ^hich  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  tiiily  received,  and  a 
sacrifice  is  offered.  Such  are  the  principal  means  of  gi*ace 
examined  in  this  work ;  while  amongst  subordinate  means  are 
mentioned,  confirmation,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  observance  of 
saints'  days  and  holy  days,  and,  generally,  the  observances  of  the 
Church.  In  any  such  attempt  to  classify  the  means  of  grace, 
with  reference  to  their  comparative  importance,  difference  of 
opinion  must  of  course  be  expected,  even  from  readers  who  may 
concur  generally  in  the  correctness  of  the  distinctions  laid  down. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  should  not  have  been  quite  dis- 
posed to  reckon  confirmation  as  amongst  the  secondary  means  of 
grace,  as  Dr.  Jelf  does,  though  his  language,  in  regard  to  that 
holy  ordinance  (pp.  241.  268),  evinces  a  strong  sense  of  its  im- 
portance, and  amounts  to  its  full  recognition  as  a  means  of  grace. 
We  also  desiderate  a  somewhat  more  full  and  prominent  mention 
of  repentance,  as  amongst  the  means  of  grace ;  though  possibly 
Dr.  Jelf  may  not  have  considered  this,  or  alms-giving,  as  coming 
properly  within  his  definition.  We  are,  however,  very  grateful 
for  what  has  been  done. 

The  definition  which  we  have  cited  above,  is  followed  by  a 
distinction  between  "  sacraments ''  and  "  means  of  grace,'^  in 
general. 

*'  Let  the  above  definition  be  compared  with  the  definition  of  a  sacra- 
ment, as  laid  down  in  the  Church  Catechism  ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  all  other  means  of  grace 
whatever,  will  be  at  once  perceived.  Both  classes  of  ordinances, 
indeed,  are  means,  divinely  appointed  and  revealed  means  ;  but  the 
water  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine,  are  means  in  a  higher  and 
more  direct  sense,  and  directly  and  federally  instrumental  to  a  higher 
and  more  heavenly  end,  to  a  more  vital  grace  ;  the  one  to  our  regenera- 
tion and  all  its  consequences,  the  other  to  the  true  reception  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  They  are  signs  also  of  the  awful  mysteries  which 
are  wrought,  by  their  intervention,  in  the  worthy  receiver;  signs  at  once 
indicative  and  operative  of  a  certain  definite  relation  of  resemblance 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  They  are  pledges  that  we  are  verily 
and  indeed  partakers  of  the  thing  signified.  The  rest  of  the  principid 
means  of  grace,  on  the  other  hand,  are  neither  signs  nor  pledges,** — 
pp.  21,  22. 

Dr.  Jelf  IS  too  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
to  restrict  absolutely  the  use  of  the  term  Sacrament  to  baptism 
and  the  eucharist. 

"  Although,  in  her  regular  definition,  she  (the  Church^  tefaAi^%  \a 
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lower  the  high  dignity  of  the  two  ucraments  of  the  Goipel,  by  giTing 
the  some  name  in  the  ume  •enae  to  other  oidinances,  she  haa  no  where 
ahandoned  their  use,  so  far  aa  they  may  be  proved  to  be  conducive  to 
grace ;  nay,  in  her  leis  formal  statements,  she  has  used  the  name  of 
sacrament  in  the  same  indefinite  general  sense  as  the  early  fathers  did." 
—p.  266. 

The  following  passage  evinces  a  high  and  just  sense  of  the 
nature  and  privileges  of  communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ : — 

"  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  not,  as  some  would  persuade 
ua,  an  association  between  pious  persons  for  the  promotion  of  a  re- 
ligious life  by  example  and  encouragement;  an  association  voluntarily 
assembled,  and  as  easily  divisible  into  its  several  component  parts;  not 
a  mere  body  corporate  and  ecclesiastical,  considered  in  its  collective 
capacity  only  for  the  purpose  of  classification  and  government ;  not  a 
mere  congregational  assemblage  of  units ;  but  a  real  though  spiritual 
body  (the  type  of  which  is  one  individual  man);  one  united  body, 
made  up  of  souls  mystically  knit  together  under  and  with  Christ,  in  a 
(rue  mutual  dependence,  unanimity,  and  coherence  with  each  other ; 
feeling,  rejoicing,  suffering,  growing  together ;  *  and  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.*  The  Church  is  herself  a 
witness  and  a  keeper  of  holy  writ ;  she  is  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
two  holy  sacraments  of  the  Gospel ;  she  furnishes  a  body  of  men, 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  calls  from  within  her  to  be  the  appointed 
ordinart/  stewards  and  dispensers  of  those  sacraments,  and  of  God'a 
holy  word  ;  to  whom  also  the  direction  of  public  worship  is  entrusted, 
together  with  the  power  of  the  keys,"  &c. — pp.  60—63. 

To  many  persons  it  seems  scarcely  short  of  profanation  to 
admit,  that  the  unreformed  churches  of  the  East  and  West  are  to 
be  considered  as  in  any  sense  portions  of  the  universal  Christian 
Church.  Such  extreme  opinions  are  rejected  by  the  author  of 
these  Lectures.  He  laments  the  divisions  of  the  universal 
Church. 

"  Surely  the  want  of  this  communion  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Every  particular  Church  is  thereby  crippled  and  paralysed. 
The  Roman  branch  of  the  Church  is  as  much  weakened  by  her  schis- 
matical  visible  separation  from  the  Greek  branch  and  the  English 
branch,  as  this  last  is  by  her  involuntary  though  necessary  severance 
from  Rome.  So  long  as  we  are  not,  each  and  all  of  us,  as  Christians 
and  as  Churches,  living  together  in  'the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,'  so  far  are  we  from  coming  '  to  a  perfect 
man.' — pp.  69,  70. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  succession  of  a  divinely  con- 
stituted ministry  is  very  ably  maintained  in  the  third  Lectuie. 
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In  reference  to  our  Saviour^s  commission  to  His  Apostles,  Matt, 
xxviii.  1 9,  20,  we  have  the  following  remarks  : 

'*  This  command,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  involved  the  principle 
of  delegation^  as  applicable  in  two  distinct  points  of  view  ;  delegation 
contemporary,  and  delegation  by  succession.  The  words  '  all  nations  * 
made  delegation  necessary  for  that  time :  the  words  *  I  am  with  you 
alway  (all  the  days) '  implied  its  necessity  during  the  continuance  of 
the  visible  Church,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  Apostles  were  in  due  time 
*  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,'  His  perpetual  presence,  in  His  king- 
dom on  earth,  in  regard  to  the  individual  mortal  men  whom  He  was 
addressing,  could  not  be  personal,  but  only  virtual :  He  promised  to 
be  with  them  in  the  persons  of  others,  identified  with  them  as  heirs  of 
their  office  '  all  the  days,'  that  is,  till  the  last  day  of  the  Church's  trials 
should  be  swallowed  up  in  eternity,  in  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things." — p.  95. 

Having  discriminated  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  on 
the  eucharist  from  the  Socinian  and  Zuinglian  heresies  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  error  of  transubstantiation  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Jelf  proceeds  thus : — 

"  Following  the  ancient  Churches,  therefore,  the  Church  of  England, 
not  daring  to  explain  away  what  is  expressly  written,  or  to  substitute 
human  glosses  for  a  mystery  literally  contained  in  God's  word,  consi- 
ders what  is  signified  and  imparted  by  the  medium  of  the  bread  broken 
to  be  (what  our  Saviour  stated  to  the  letter,  in  the  words  of  institution) 
the  Body  of  Christ ;  and,  again,  what  is  signified  and  imparted  by  the 
'  cup  of  blessing'  to  be  *  His  blood.'  Christ  Himself,  the  Word  of  life 
and  truth,  when  He  had  said,  '  Take,  eat,'  '  Drink  ye  all  of  this,'  said 
thus,  *  this  is  my  body,'  '  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament ;' 
and  our  Church  dares  not  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  words  which  impart 
so  great  a  mystery." — p.  203. 

**  Surely  there  are  certain  truths  which  carry  in  their  simple  enuncia- 
tion a  body  of  adorable  mystery,  which  all  attempts  at  explaining  them 
rather  diminish  than  increase.  .  .  .  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
ineffable  than  the  expression,  '  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  ? '  Who  can  add  to  it,  without  presumption  ?  Who  can  take 
from  it,  without  peril  ?  What  explanation  can  make  it  clear  ?  What 
paraphrase  can  embrace  all  its  Divine  meaning  ?  What  human  elo- 
quence is  there,  which  is  not  struck  dumb  before  it  ?  What  reason, 
which  does  not  veil  its  face  ?  The  use,  then,  of  metaphorical  imagery, 
however  innocently  and  devotionally  intended,  however  consistent  with 
perfect  orthodoxy,  seems  altogether  misplaced,  when  applied  to  this 
transcendental  doctrine ;  nay,  it  disturbs  the  feelings  of  awe  and  reve- 
rence with  which  the  whole  mystery,  stated  but  unexplained,  fills  many 
a  pious  heart.  The  very  attempt  at  amplification,  in  regard  to  such  a 
mystery,  is  in  reality  its  depreciation ;  spiritual  things  are  actually 
carnalized  in  this  endeavour  to  detect  their  essence:   whether  it  be 
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Amoldiis,  BO  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  who,  under  the  honoured  name 
or  St,  Cyprian,  indulges  in  tfait  metaphorical  language,  or  whether  it 
be  some  genuine  early  father,  iu  on  age  nhen  the  doctrine  and  name  of 
tran substantiation  had  not  as  yet  been  invented  ;  the  pious  mind  may 
irelt  shrink  from  a  manner  of  treating  of  the  mystery  of  the  glorified 
Body  of  our  crucified  and  ascended  Saviour,  which,  however  well  and 
piously  intended,  does,  in  fact,  appear  to  border  upon  familiarity,  not 
to  say  a  want  of  reverential  awe." — pp.  206 — 208. 

Such  sound  and  judicious  doctrine  ia  more  than  ever  valuable 
Id  the  present  day,  when  the  sobriety  of  scriptural  truth  ia  so 
much  forgotten,  and  the  sublime  ^mplicity  of  the  Goapel  is  sub- 
verted amidst  the  irreverent,  prying,  rationalizing  spirit  which 
abounds  on  every  side.  In  truth,  our  disaensiona  prove  most 
plainlv,  that  Christian  mysteries  and  privileges  are  not  to  be 
forced  on  irreverent  hearers,  "  lest  they  turn  again  and  rend  you." 
The  high  sacredness  of  these  questions,  and  the  fearful  pro- 
fanation involved  in  their  treatment  by  men  of  carnal  minds, 
renders  it  more  than  a  matter  ofprudcncc  to  avoid  whatever  can 
tend  to  so  dreadful  a  result.  Every  sincere  Christian  must  feel 
deeply  pained  and  shocked  at  much  of  the  controversy  which  is 
daily  and  almost  hourly  disturbing  his  attention.  The  violent 
prejudices  of  party  spint ;  the  miamterpretation  of  every  act  and 
expression,  however  innocent;  the  indisposition  to  make  any 
concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace  ;  the  want  of  considerateness 
for  the  prejudices  of  opponents  ;  the  determination  to  carry  out 
favourite  objects  without  regard  to  the  advice  of  those  most  fitted 
by  learning  and  station  to  afford  it ;  the  mixture  of  low  and 
earthly  passions  throughout ;  anger,  obstinacy,  pride,  contempt 
of  superiors,  the  love  of  money,  ambition,  and  thirst  for  no- 
toriety ■,  form  a.  whole,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  serious  and 
sacred  objects  on  which  it  is  engaged,  is  most  deeply  painful,  and 
even  revolting  to  every  right-minded  nun. 

We  would  not  overstate  the  influence  of  the  press ;  and  we 
know,  of  course,  that  it  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  merely  an 
exponent  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  nation ;  bat  we 
really  cannot,  without  veir  serious  uneasiness,  contemplate  the 
prospects  of  the  Church,  if  the  press  shall  continue  its  present 
course  of  agitation  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  Discussions  have 
already  proceeded  to  extremes  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Secessions  from  the  Church  have  taken  place ;  and  considering 
the  excited  state  of  the  laity  in  several  dioceses,  brought  about 
and  fomented  by  the  press,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  that 
many  persons  of  imperfect  information  and  strong  prejudices  may 
bo  tempted  to  separate  from  the  Church.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
to  what  extent  such  defections  may  proceed,  or  what  vioknt  and 
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even  iUegal  measures  of  resistance  niay  be  resorted  to  in  the 
intemperance  of  party  spirit.  We  trust  that  we  are  not  alarm- 
ists; but  we  thmk  that  much  of  what  has  recently  occurred 
affords  matter  for  most  serious  and  anxious  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  Church.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the 
opposition  offered  in  many  cases  to  the  introduction  of  rites  pre- 
scribed in  the  rubric,  and  sanctioned  or  required  by  episcopal 
authority,  has  been  exceedingly  wrong,  and  even  absura  in  various 
ways.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  may  threaten  to  separate  from 
the  Church,  or  who  may  actually  separate  from  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  greater  conformity  to  that  Church  s  own 
directions,  on  pretence  tnat  such  a  conformity  is  a  mark  qH party ^ 
are  wholly  inexcusable.  It  is  true,  that  such  men  cannot  be 
considered  as  sound  or  faithful  members  of  the  Church;  and  it 
may  be  very  easy  to  convict  them  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  or 
prejudice,  or  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  reasoning.  But  still  the 
fact  remains  to  be  deidt  with  ;  that  there  is  danger  of  such  men 
becoming  separatists  from  the  Churchy  or  turbulent  agitators 
within  it. 

We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  recommending  concessions  to 
agitation  and  attempts  at  intimidation,  arising  from  party  feeling, 
and  directed  to  the  promotion  of  party  objects.  Where  regu- 
larity has  been  introduced,  and  where  it  has  continued  without 
any  strong  opposition  from  the  body  of  the  parishioners,  it  would 
be  quite  mexcusable  to  revert  to  irregular  practices.  But  the 
case  would  seem  to  be  very  different  as  regards  parishes  in  which 
strict  ritual  conformity  lias  yet  to  be  introduced.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  appears  inexpedient  to  urge  such 
conformity  in  particular  points  which  are  exceedingly  impopular, 
and  which,  if  pressed,  may  even  lead  ignorant  and  weak  brethren 
to  separate  from  the  Church.  For  instance,  desirable  as  it  may1)e 
in  every  way  to  restore  the  practice  of  Sunday  collections  of  alms 
in  our  churches,  yet,  as  even  those  eminent  prelates  who  have 
expressed  their  ^probation  of  this  most  Christian  custom,  have 
retrained  from  requiring  its  adoption,  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  parishioners ;  and  as  there  is  a  very  general  and  violent 
prejudice  against  it,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  in  which  it  can  be  generally  introduced ;  indeed  we  have 
long  been  persuaded,  that  no  authority  less  than  that  of  Parlia- 
ment would  suffice  to  cause  the  general  adoption  of  the  offertory. 
If  the  offertory  be  not  voluntary  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the*  word — 
if  it  be  not  introduced  with  the  hearty  consent  of  the  parishioners 
— if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  tax  instead  of  a  privilege — then  it 
should  not  be  instituted:  it  cannot  tend  to  the  sanctification 
of  the  Church,  or  the  welfare  of  individuals,  if  this  exercise  of 
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charity  is  to  be  a  Btumbling-block,  and  a  cause  of  dissenuon. 
Where  there  is  such  reluctance  and  ill-will,  the  Church's  inten- 
tions would  be  more  truly  followed  out  by  adhering  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  her  directions.  There  are  other  ways 
in  which  alms  may  be  collected.  Societies  and  associations  may 
be  instituted  for  Church  purposes;  bones  for  the  reception  of 
alms  may  be  placed  in  the  churches ;  collections  may  be  made  at 
church  in  sucn  a  way  as  not  to  give  any  offence.  Abos  offered 
in  this  way  may  be  presented  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration 
of  the  holy  eucharist.  We  are  earnest  advocates  for  the  general 
adoption  of  weekly  collections  in  cburehes  where  it  can  be  done ; 
but  we  should  certainly  regret  to  see  the  attempt  made,  except 
under  such  circumstances  as  should  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  A  young  clergyman,  just  appointed  to  a  pansh,  cannot 
have  such  personal  influence  with  his  parishioners  as  to  enable  him 
to  introduce  this  practice;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
however  desirable  it  is  to  obey  the  ritual  directions  of  the  Church 
in  this  and  other  respects,  there  are  more  weighty  concerns  which 
require  the  earliett  attentioD  of  a  past^tr.  When  a  congregation 
has  been  led  to  estimate  the  privileges  of  mont)ily  or  weekly 
cotmnuaions,  and  of  daily  prayers ;  when  they  have  witnessed 
their  pastor'b  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  the  preparation  of  the  dying,  the  catechizing  of  the 
young ;  when  they  have  learnt  to  know  their  privileges  as  memhera 
of  the  body  of  Chritt,  and  to  confide  in  their  minister,  he  will  be 
able  to  lead  them  to  obedience  in  minor  matters.  But  it  is  only 
in  this  order,  we  think,  that  ritual  conformity  can  now  be 
safely  introduced  in  parishes  where  it  does  not  already  exist. 
It  would  seem  that  even  episcopal  recommendations  and  authority, 
however  moderate,  just,  and  forbearing,  are  inadequate  to  ensure 
general  obedience.  The  reception  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 
recent  directions  have  met  with  in  various  places,  furnishes  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  case ;  and  we  would  add, 
that  it  goes  far  to  answer  the  objections  which  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries have  made  to  the  advice  and  the  conduct  of  another 
respected  Prelate,  who  has  been  blamed  for  not  enforcing  his 
suggestions  and  recommendations.  The  issue  has  shown  that  any 
attempt  to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  ritual  observance, 
would  have  been  met  by  clamour  and  resistance.  On  the  whole, 
we  feel  satisfied,  that  permasion,  and  taking  thingt  in  their  right 
order,  are  the  only  ways  in  which  conformity  can  be  safely  intro- 
duced at  present.  Some  tares  must  be  left  in  the  field  ;  and  we 
must  content  ourselves,  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  by 
doing  what  it  is  possible  to  do  without  rending  the   Church 
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Events  of  importance  are  indeed  succeeding  each  other  with  a 
rapidity  which  scarce  leaves  time  for  reflection  on  their  bearings. 
The  proceedings  at  Oxford  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward  will  doubt- 
less lead  to  much  acute  argument  and  much  angry  discussion 
between  parties.  Our  own  opinion  has  been  so  unequivocally 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Ideal  of  the  Christian  Church, 
that  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  avow  our  concurrence  in  the 
propriety  of  a  censure  of  that  work ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  us 
that  the  University  would  in  any  de^ee  exceed  its  constitutional 
powers,  (exercised  in  the  condemnation  of  books,  doctrines,  4md 
persons,  from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  its  latest  act-— the 
censure  of  Dr.  Hampden  in  1836,)  in  condemning  Mr.  Ward^s 
book  in  the  manner  proposed ;  and  in  requiring  mm  to  retract 
the  passages  cited,  on  pain  of  expulsion.  The  University,  en- 
trusted as  it  has  been  bv  the  Church  with  the  power  of  teaching 
theology,  and  of  exercismg  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  is  morally 
responsible  to  that  Church  for  the  religious  views  inculcated 
within  its  precincts ;  and  if  any  member  of  the  University  should 
teach  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  Articles,  or  in  opposition  to 
their  evident  meaning;  subversive  of  the  reformation  of  the 
Church ;  favourable  to  errors  which  have  been  repudiated  in  her 
formularies ;  calculated  to  bring  her  into  disrepute  with  her  mem- 
bers, and  te  induce  them  to  separate  from  her  communion ;  in 
such  a  case,  we  think  that  the  University  is  imperatively  called 
on  to  interpose  her  authority,  and  te  check  so  great  an  evil.  In 
the  present  case  we  think  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  claim 
on  sound  Anglo-Catholics  te  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  accused. 
They  have  b^n  denounced  in  his  work  in  the  most  offensive  way. 
They  have  been  represented  in  it  as  the  least  consistent  and  least 
religious  members  of  the  Church.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  have — and  we  commend  their  judgment  and 
discretion  for  so  doing — refrained  from  including  in  their  pro- 

!>osed  censure  any  points  which  sound  Churchmen  might  have 
elt  reluctant  te  condemn.  In  the  passages  selected  for  censure, 
either  the  character  of  the  English  Church  is  assailed,  Bomanism 
is  recommended,  or  improper  interpretations  of  the  Articles  are 
maintained.  These  passages  are,  however,  merely  specifnem; 
and  even  if,  by  strained  and  ingenious  interpretations,  any  of 
them  could  be  made  te  appear  pmusible  te  individuals,  still  the 
question  remains  whether  the  whole  hook  is  not  deserving  of 
censure,  which  we  fully  believe  it  to  be.  This  is  the  real  question 
after  all,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  from  which  our 
attention  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  any  arguments  or  diffi- 
culties on  subordinate  points,  which  will  be  doubtless  supplied, 
ere  long,  in  every  possible  shape.     It  may  perhaps  be  alleged, 
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that  it  is  utiikir  to  censure  Mr,  Ward's  book,  while  errors  st 
least  as  great  in  another  direction  remain  uncensured.  Tf  such 
errors  have  been  taught  tn  the  Uniwrsity^  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  condemned ;  but  the  University  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  false  doctrines  which  may  be  taught  beyond  her  precincts,  and 
which  have  no  influence  over  her  members.  She  is  not  io  super- 
aede  the  office  oftlie  Cfmrch ;  and  the  censure  of  Dr.  Hampden  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  her  decisions  are  not  in  favour  of  ration- 
alism. But  alter  all,  if  others  deserve  censure,  this  cannot  furnish 
any  objection  to  the  condemnation  of  a  book  which  deterveg  to  be 
condemned. 

Another  measure  has  been  proposed,  which  is  to  authorize  the 
Vice-Ghancellor  to  require  suspected  persons  to  subscribe  the 
Articles  anew,  with  a  certain  declaration  of  adherence  to  them  in 
what  the  subscriber  believes  to  be  the  sense  "  in  which  they 
were  ori^nally  published,"  and  "  in  which  they  are  proposed  by 
the  University. '  Thb  seems  a  very  moderate  and  nannless 
measure,  but  we  should  doubt  whether  it  will  have  much  effect. 
If  dishonest  men  are  disposed  to  evade  it,  they  will  allege,  we 
suppose,  that  the  meaning  of  the  Church  and  of  the  University 
is,  that  subscriptions  are  allowable  in  a  Soman  sense.  It 
may  be,  that  the  preamble  of  the  proposed  statute,  in  which 
the  declaration  is  stated  to  be  imposea  in  consequence  of  the 
Bomish  interpretations  of  some  persons,  may  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  Declaration  itself,  and  so  may  act  as  a 
real  check  in  some  cases ;  but  we  apprehend  that  generally  there 
would  be  as  little  difficulty  in  subscribing  the  Declaration,  as 
there  is  now  in  subscribing  the  Articles.  We  certainly  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  the  Declaration  in  itself,  and  considering  its 
design,  we  think  that  it  ought  to  be  supported.  It  is  a  very  mild 
and  lenient  measure,  and  it  deserves  a  fair  trial.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  any  right-minded  member  of  the  Church  would 
feel  the  least  difficulty  in  subscribing  the  proposed  DecUratJon. 
The  pledge  which  is  required  in  it  is,  to  subscribe  the  Articles  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  stihicriber  believes  "ex  animo""  that  they 
were  published  by  the  Church  ofEngkmd,  and  in  which  they  are 
proposed  hf  the  University ;  these  senses  being  considered  iden- 
tical. Nothing  is  here  said  of  the  sense  of  the  composers  of  the 
Articles,  or  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  or  the  Heads  of  the  University. 
Nor  is  the  subscriber  even  required  to  subscribe  in  the  real  smse 
of  the  Articles,  which  might  cause  difficulties ;  but  in  what  he 
himself  HONKSTLY  believes  to  be  their  real  sense  as  originally 
publi^ed.  Surely  there  ie  no  hardship  in  making  such  a  decla- 
ration. The  object  appears  to  be,  to  secure  a  bmd  fide  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Articles,  without  any  evasion  of  tbeir  plain,  evident, 
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grammatical  meaning.  It  is,  we  think,  very  clear,  that  interpret- 
ations have  been,  suggested,  which  render  such  a  measure  neces- 
sary ;  and  we  would  observe  in  addition,  that  the  Statute  does 
not  specify  the  particular  interpretation  which  it  censures,  and 
thus,  that  the  feelings  of  indimduaU  have  been  spared  as  far  as 
pos^Ue. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  written,  we  have  seen  a 
letter  published  by  Dr.  Pusey,  in  which  a  very  diiferent  view  of 
the  proposed  statute  is  put  forth.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Pusey 
should  nave  felt  it  necessary  to  commit  himself  so  decidedly  in 
opposition  to  it ;  and  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  on  further 
consideration,  he  will  not  continue  to  entertain  the  same  difficulties. 
We  think  that  he  makes  a  very  mistaken  assumption  in  asserting 
tiiat  ^'  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  make  "^  the  declaration — that 
it  is  designed  as  a  measure  hostile  to  him.  Had  such  been  really 
the  intention,  the  Declaration  would,  we  conceive,  have  assumed 
another  shape.  It  would  not  have  dealt  in  general  terms,  but 
would  have  required  the  specific  rejection  of  the  principles  of 
interpretation  advanced  in  Trad  XC,  or  in  Mr.  Ward's,  or  Mr. 
Oakley ''s  pamphlets.  The  absence  of  any  such  language  affords, 
we  think,  a  reasonable  presumption,  which  we  ought,  in  charity, 
to  make,  that  the  proposed  Declaration  is  a  precautianary  measure 
— a  measure  conceived  essential  for  securing  honest  subscription 
to  the  Articles — and  that  it  is  not  put  forward  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
secution, or  of  hostility  to  Dr.  Pusey. 

Let  us  remember,  that  Messrs.  Ward  and  Oakley  have  in  pub- 
lished pamphlets,  deliberately  maintained  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
entitled  to  subscribe  the  Articles  without  relinquishing  any  of 
their  doctrines ;  that  the  Articles  were  compiled  on  a  Latitudina^ 
rian  principle ;  that  they  are,  in  their  obvious  meaning,  contra- 
dictory to  the  Liturgy^  the  latter  alone  representing  Catholic 
principles,  while  the  former  are,  in  their  obvious  sense,  ^^Protestant'^ 
or  "  heretical  When  such  views  are  put  forth  and  received 
within  the  University,  it  really  becomes,  we  think,  a  plain  matter 
of  duty,  to  protect  the  Church  from  subscriptions  made  by  persons 
openly  avowing  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing such  subscriptions,  assert  and  plead  for  their  right  of 
maintaining  the  doctnnes  of  Purgatory,  Invocation  of  the  Saints, 
the  Papal  Supremacy,  the  general  orthodoxy  of  Romish  doc- 
trines and  practices,  and  the  schism  and  heresy  of  the  English 
Church.  The  proposed  Declaration  would  certainly  impose  a 
restraint  on  the  open  and  unblushing  advocacy  of  such  views ; 
and  we  think  that  no  sound  churchman  will  be  disposed  to  object 
to  this. 

With  reference  to  Dr.  Pusey's  objection,  that  "  the  Articles 
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cannot  be  (which  the  new  test  requireB)  eertwn  atque  indubtiatum 
cp%»umum  tignwm^  becanse  diSbrent  interpretations  have  always 
existed  in  the  Church,  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  pud  m<»e 
attention  to  the  actual  words  of  the  proposed  statute.  The  words 
of  the  DocUration  are  not  merely,  as  Dr.  Pusey  says,  cartum  aique 
inditbitaium  opinionum  sigmum,  but  opinwmtm  ueasdh  cerium 
ae  indubitatum  signum.  The  meaning  is  plunly  this :  "  that  the 
Articles  are  to  be  subscribed  in  what  the  twncriier  itmetlly  believ«t 
to  h«  the  sense  of  iha  Engliih  Ckureh,  when  they  were  published, 
and  of  the  University  also,  which  proposes  them  as  a  certain  and 
undoubted  sign  of  the  subbcribeb's  own  opinions  (not  of  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  of  the  Church  at  large),"  The  whole  object, 
as  we  have  said  already,  is  ^parently,  to  secmre  an  hoaett,  bond 
fide  subscription,  without  int^tional  evasions,  or  forcing  of  the 
Articles  from  their  ackoMcUdged  meaning  and  intention ;  and  the 
measure  will  therefore,  we  suppose,  be  reusted  by  all  who  are 
opposed  to  such  a  subscription,  however  contradictory  may  be 
their  sentiments  on  other  points.  We  feel  it  right  to  support  this 
statute ;  and  we  think  that  churchmen  should  not  permit  their 
unfavourable  impressions  of  much  that  has  emanated  from  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  of  late  yeais,  to  operate  ag^ust  a  measure 
which  appears  to  be  honest,  consistent,  and  moderate. 
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Travels.  4.  Pennington  on  the  Greek  Language.  5.  Professor  Wallace  on  the 
True  Age  of  the  World.  6.  Philological  Proofs  of  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Race, 
by  Johnes.  7*  Colloquies  on  Poetry.  8.  Halley  on  the  Sacraments.  9.  Ewing 
on  the  Book  of  Job.  10.  Bickersteth  on  the  Articles.  11.  Williams's  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Cymry.  12.  Bates's  College  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  13. 
Poole's  History  of  England.  14.  Bowdler's  Sermons.  15.  Pinder's  Sermons. 
16.  Wilberforce's  American  Church.  17*  Gleig's  Sermons.  18.  Wordsworth  on 
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21.  Neale's  Shepperton  Manor.  22.  Perran-Zabuloe,  by  Haslam.  23.  Tom- 
lins's  Poems.  24.  The  Convict  Ship,  by  Browning.  i25.  Bishop  Nixon  on  the 
Church  Catechism.  26.  Tales  from  the  German  of  La  Motte  Fouqu6.  27* 
I  Promessi  Sposi,  by  Manioni.  28.  Nursery  Rhymes.  29.  The  Law  a  Rule  of  Life 
to  the  Christian,  by  Bird.  30.  The  Church  Restorers,  by  Paley.  31.  The  Village 
Church.     32.  Charges,  Sermons,  &c.  Pamphlets  and  Miscellaneous  Publications. 


I. — Kolner  Domhriefe  oder  Beitrdge  zur  altchriMlichen  Kirchen- 
lauhmst.  (Letters  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  or  Contribu- 
tions to  Primitive  Christian  Church  Architecture.)  Von  J. 
Kreusee.  Berlin,  1844.     London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  student  of  Christian  architecture  will  find  in  this  volume 
ample  materials  for  increasing  his  antiquarian  lore.  The  object 
of  the  author  is  to  revive  the  spirit,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
presided  over  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  with  special 
reference  to  the  projected  restoration  of  the  cathedral  at  Co- 
logne. With  this  view  he  enters,  with  much  research  and  inge- 
nuity, into  the  history  of  Christian  architecture,  pointing  out  the 
presumed  symbolical  character  of  the  arrangements  and  ornaments 
of  churches  ;  and  after  laying  down  the  general  principles  of  the 
art,  by  which  Christian  ideas  were  embodied  in  the  structure  of 
Christian  temples,  he  guides  his  readers  through  the  unfinished 
cathedral  of  Cologne,  tne  original  design  of  which  he  traces,  and 
shows  what  is  required  to  be  done,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  con- 
templated restoration  in  harmony  with  that  design.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion  to  draw 
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an  interesting  picture  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions, as  tliey  were  in  times  when  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  under  their  shelter.  Sepa- 
rate chapters,  or  letters,  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Gotnic 
style  of  architecture,  of  the  nse  of  painting  for  adorning  the 
interior  of  churches,  and  of  the  craft  of  masonry.  The  Appendix 
contains,  among  other  documents  illustrative  of  the  subject 
treated  of  in  the  volume,  an  amusing  explanation  of  that  language 
of  signs,  by  means  of  which  the  monks  used  to  evade  the  severity 
of  the  silence  imposed  by  the  ancient  monastic  rule. 

II. — Zeitpr«difften,  im  aiad«miachmt  OoUerdismte  d«r  Uniwrsitdt 
Halle  gehalten.  (Sermons  for  the  Times,  preached  before  the 
Univcraity  of  Halle.)  Von  Dr.  A.  Tholuck.  Halle,  1843. 
London  :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  Sermons  cont^ned  in  this  volume,  the  fourth  of  a  general 
aeries  of  Sermons,  published  by  the  same  author,  are,  as  their 
title  imports,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature.  The  University  of 
Halle  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  rationalism,  and,  in  opposition 
to  its  corrupting  influence.  Dr.  Tholuck  has  endeavoured  by  these 
Sermons,  addressed  principally  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
academical  public,  to  mculcate  sound  viens  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  principles  of  personal  piety  and  holiness.  The  whole  course 
is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the  two  first  of  which  serve  as  a  hind 
of  introduction,  treating  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  faith  in  the 
heart  of  man,  and  of  the  danger  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
gracious  invitations  of  God's  mercy.  From  various  allusions 
which  occur  in  these  earlier  discourses,  and  from  their  tone, 
which  is  sentimental  and  poetizing,  and  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  more  solemn  and  argumentative  character  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  preacher's 
intention  to  win  an  audience  which  he  had  reason  to  fear  was 
but  little  predisposed  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  third  part,  which  constitutes  the  main  body 
of  the  volume,  occupying  twenty  sermons  out  of  thirty-one,  treats 
of  the  means  of  grace  generally,  and  \a  pu1;icular  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  Church,  of  prayer,  and  of  the  sacraments.  There  is  much, 
very  much,  that  is  not  only  sound,  but  truly  excellent  in  the 
authors  observations  on  those  subjects.  His  view  of  the  reality 
of  sacramental  grace,  both  in  baptism  and  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
is  highly  interesting  and  ably  supported,  though  it  is  periiaps 
deficient  in  clearneaa  and  articulate  assertion  of  the  proper  and 
specific  significance  of  those  two  great  mysteries  of  tne  Gospel. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Church  we  hardly  expected  to  meet  with 
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accurate  or  satisfactory  opinions;  the  system  adopted  by  Dr. 
Tholuck  is  that  of  universal  comprehension  of  all  sects  and  deno- 
minations of  Christians  who  do  not  deny  any  of  the  articles  of  the 
Apostolic  Creed.  Of  the  sin  of  schism  he  seems  scarcely  to  have 
an  idea;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  fraternizes  with  the 
Baptist,  and  even  with  the  Quaker,  including  both  these  sects  in 
his  notion  of  the  "  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,*"  he  repudiates  on 
the  other  hand  the  severe  judgments  which  have  been  passed 
upon  the  Roman  Church  by  the  Protestant  world. 

**  It  has  long  been,"  he  says,  "  the  general  opinion  of  the  great  body 
of  evangelic  Christians,  that  the  pope  at  Rome  is  that  Antichrist  of 
whom  Paul  writes,  that  '  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God/ 
But  as  long  as  this  pope  bends  the  knee  before  Him,  whose  vicar  he 
pretends  to  be,  as  long  as  in  common  with  the  meanest  brother  of  the 
laity  he  knows  of  no  other  sign  of  salvation,  by  which  he  may  he 
saved,  but  the  cross,  so  long  the  pope  of  Rome,  too,  remains  a  member 
of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  which  has  Christ  for  its  foundation." 

His  view  is,  that  as  long  as  these  remain  the  leading  points  of 
the  Christian  faith,  as  points  of  agreement  held  in  common,  no 
amount  of  difference  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  however  irrecon- 
cileable,  no  extent  of  practical  separation  and  hostility,  however 
inveterate,  is  to  be  taKen  into  account  as  evidence  against  the 
common  fellowship  of  all  in  the  one  great  body  of  the  Church. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  Sermons  are  those  contained  in  the 
concluding  part,  which  under  the  title  ''Biblical  Scenes  for 
Passion  and  Easter  Weeks,*"  give  a  series  of  well-drawn  sketches 
of  Christian  anthropology.  The  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  and  its  result  in  hardening  the  wicked  and 
the  worldling,  while  it  disciplines  and  sanctifies  the  godly,  the 
heavenly-minded,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  infirmities  by  which 
human  nature  is  accompanied,  is  beautifully  illustrated  from  the 
examples  of  Caiaphas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Pilate,  St.  Peter,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas. 

On  the  whole,  these  Sermons  of  Dr.  Tholuck,  notwithstanding 
their  latitudinarianism  in  some  points,  are  calculated  to  give  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  present  tone  of  theology  among  the 
evangelical  divines  of  Germany ;  and  few,  who  come  with  riglitly- 
prepared  minds,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  without  feeling 
themselves  humbler  men  and  better  Christians. 

III. — Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  By  Wil- 
liam F.  AiNswoRTH,  Surgeon  to  the  late  Euphrates  Ea^pedition, 
London:  Parker. 

The  wonderful  narrative  of  the  retreat  of  the  "  Ten  Thousand '' 
preserved  by  Xenophon,  is  amongst  the  most  valuable  records  of 
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the  ancient  geography  of  the  various  countries  through  which  it 
was  conducted.  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
personally  exploring  these  interesting  scenes:  of  a  journey  com- 

Euted  by  the  historian  at  3465  miles  altogether,  the  illustrator 
as  only  left  about  600  miles  unvisited.  In  addition  to  personal 
observation,  the  works  of  all  the  leading  writers  on  this  subject 
have  been  diligently  consulted ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth's  pages  afford 
ample  proofs  of  industry  and  research.  The  appendix  contuns 
remarks  on  astronomical  points  connected  wito  the  expedition 
of  Gyrus,  a  chronological  table,  &c.  A  map,  compiled  by  the 
author  from  authentic  documents,  adds  cooaideTsbly  to  the  utility 
of  the  work. 

IV. — An  Essay  &n  the  Prontmctation  of  the  Greek  Language.  By 
G.  T.  Penninoton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  CoOege, 
Cambridge.     London:  Murray. 

Mr.  Pennington  is  of  opinion,  that  the  present  time  is/avour- 
aile  for  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek.  We  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a 
growing  disinclination  towards  such  subjects,  and  those  who  dis- 
cuss them  may  reckon  on  one  infallible  result,^the  payment  of 
heavy  bills  to  their  publishers.  Mr.  Pennington  is  of  opinion, 
that  our  present  system  of  pronouncing  Greek  is  very  incorrect ; 
and  he  would  direct  our  attention  to  the  modem  Greek  pronun- 
ciation, as  more  conformable  to  the  genuine  character  of  that 
noble  language.  On  the  whole,  the  work  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
very  interesting  to  the  limited  class  of  scholars  who  are  likely  to 
peruse  it ;  but,  supposing  Mr.  Pennington's  theories  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  apprehend  that  any  attempt  to  change  the  system  uni- 
versally adopted  in  our  schools  and  universities,  would  be  utterly 
hopeless. 

V. — TAfl  True  Age  of  the  World.    By  Pkofessou  Wallace. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  determine  the  date  of  the  Creation, 
which,  as  the  author  observes,  has  acquired  additional  import- 
ance from  the  late  discoveries  of  astronomers  and  geologists,  and 
the  recent  investigations  of  writers  on  the  Prophecies  and  the 
Millennium.  The  longer  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
advocated  by  Professor  Wallace,  who  declares  himself  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Mr.  Cuninghame's  writings  on  Chronology  and  Pro- 
phecy. A  second  volume  is  to  appear,  in  which  the  astronomical 
and  geological  portion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  discussed,  and  this 
may  perhaps  present  more  interest  than  what  b  now  before  us. 
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VI. — Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Becent  Origin 
of  the  Human  Race^  4"c.  By  Authur  James  Johnes,  Esq. 
London :  S.  Clarke. 

The  recommendation  of  so  excellent  a  judge  as  Dr.  Prichard, 
which  the  author  modestly  cites  in  his  dedication,  would  in  itself 
be  sufiBcient  to  draw  attention  to  this  volume.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  important  subject  in  every  point  of  view ;  and,  from 
what  we  have  seen,  it  appears  that  the  author,  who  evidently  has 
derived  great  benefit  from  Dr.  Prichard^s  researches,  has  pro- 
duced a  valuable  and  interesting  work. 

VII. — Colloquies^  Desultory^  hut  chiefly  upon  Poetry  and  Poets^  ^c. 
London :  Orr  and  Co.,  and  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  Bomsey : 
Lordan. 

This  volume  is  quite  a  literary  curiosity  in  its  way.  "  One  indi- 
vidual has  been  composer,  and  compositor,  and  imprinter  through- 
out ....  the  pen  nas  been  a  stranger  to  the  prose  part  of  its 
composition  f^  and,  with  the  exception  of  acknowledged  quota- 
tions, the  author  has  ^'  been  unaided  by  a  line  of  manuscript  or 
other  copy.''''  We  confess  that  this  statement  had  not  prepared 
us  to  expect  much  from  the  work,  but  we  must  in  candour  say, 
that  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  production,  as  the  work  of  a 
printer,  and  that  the  author^s  abilities  and  attainments  are  such 
as  not  to  require  any  such  adventitious  aids  and  appliances.  Of 
his  poetical  creed  we  shall  only  say,  that  he  is  an  affectionate 
admirer  of  our  greatest  living  poet ;  and  he  seems  to  have  im- 
bibed from  this  exalted  source  the  reverential  feelings  towards 
the  Church  of  which  his  pages  afford  ample  and  pleasing  evi- 
dence. 

VIII. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic  Institutions  of 
the  Christian  Religion^  usually  called  the  Sacraments.  By 
Robert  Halley,  D.D.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

This  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the  sacraments,  and 
consists  of  more  than  600  pages  on  baptism.  The  author  is,  we 
believe,  an  Independent ;  and  much  of  his  treatise  is  occupied  in 
controversy  with  the  Anabaptists.  At  the  commencement,  he 
shows  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  *' sacrament  ^^  is 
applied  ;  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  English 
Clmrch  receives  five  or  six  sacraments.  We  can  fuUy  attest  the 
author's  dissenting  zeal ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  excellence  of 
his  style,  and  the  amount  of  information  which  he  displays,  will 
render  his  work  popular  amongst  persons  of  his  ovm  communion. 
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IX. — Soms  Critical  OiBeroatiofU  on  ti«  Boot  of  Job.  By  tht 
Mev.  William  Ewing,  Vioar  of  Don^al.  London:  J.  W. 
Parker. 
The  design  of  this  work  ia  to  disprove  the  opioion  of  the  gre^ 
antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  genenJIy  prevaleot.  Tb» 
author  conceives  it  to  be  "the  production  of  some  Hebrew,  who 
lived  at  a  late  period,  probably  the  era  of  the  captivity ;"  and  he 
thinks  its  design  waa  "to  console  those  among  the  exiles  in 
Babylon,  who,  though  as  individuals  they  retained  their  integrity 
and  their  fidelity  to  Jehovah,  yet  were  involved  in  the  general 
calamity."  The  author  engages  in  controversy  with  Professor 
Lee  on  this  subject,  and  appears  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
the  statements  and  arguments  of  Eichhom  and  other  German 
writers,  who  in  questions  of  this  kind  are  very  unsatisfactory 
guides. 

X. — Quettions  Ulustraitng  the  Thirty-Nitu  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  with  Proofs  from  Scripture  and  the  Primitir>» 
Church.  By  the  Ren.  Eoward  Bickeksteth,  M.A.,  Curate 
of  Holy  Cross  and  St.  Giles,  Shrewsbury.  London:  Bivingtons. 

The  plan  of  this  little  work  includes  the  Articles  in  Latin  as 
well  as  English,  together  with  questions  illustrating  them  from 
Scripture  and  the  early  Fathers.  Occasional  extracts  from  our 
best  theologians  are  also  introduced.  The  questions  and  answers 
are,  in  our  opinion,  excellent.  They  are  brief,  pointed,  and  well 
calculated  to  elicit  the  reasoning  powers.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommending  the  work  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  office  of  instruction ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  even  students  for  orders  will  derive  some  useful  hints  from 
this  well-written  and  unexceptionable  book, 

XI. — Tfie  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Cymry ;  or  the  Ancient 
British  Church,  its  History,  Doctrine,  and  Rites.     By  the  Bev. 
John  Williams,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Nerquis.     Lon- 
don :  Cleaver, 
To    say  that  Mr.  Williams  has  produced   an  interesting  and 
valuable  work   on   the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,   would 
convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the   obligations  under  which 
he  has  placed  all  students  of  that  most  important  subject.     This 
author  is  evidently  very  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient  Church 
and  people  with  whom  he  is  so  closely  connected ;  hut  this  par- 
tiality has  not,  we  are  sure,  consciously  influenced  his  judgment ; 
and  the  care  axai  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  on  the  national 
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records  of  Wales,  combined  with  extensive  research  into  all 
other  authorities  bearing  on  his  subject,  entitles  him  to  the 
respect  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  awarded  to  him.  The  work 
treats  successively  on  Bardism  and  Druidism ;  the  introduction 
and  estabUshment  of  Christianity ;  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
of  its  submission  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  the  apostolical  suc- 
cession in  Wales ;  its  dioceses  and  parishes,  monasteries,  coun- 
cils, heresies,  communion,  liturgies,  rites,  and  doctrines.  What 
we  desiderate  in  this  volume,  as  we  do  in  others  on  the  subject 
of  Welch  antiquities,  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  Welch  documents  on  which  it 
is  chiefly  founded.  It  would  seem,  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Williams,  that  the  Triads  and  other  monuments  of  Bardic  and 
Druidical  antiquity  were  handed  down  by  oral  tradition  till  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  ;  and  though  we  do  not  doubt  the 
profound  antiquity  of  much  which  has  thus  come  down,  still  we 
know  too  much  of  oral  tradition  to  feel  certain  that  interpolations 
may  not  have  been  introduced  in  these  ancient  remains  during  the 
course  of  ages ;  and  if  so,  perhaps  we  cannot  depend  very  impli- 
citly on  their  statements  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Wales.  For  instance,  though  the  Triads,  in  their 
present  state,  appear  to  confirm  the  story  of  a  mission  to  Britain 
under  Pope  Eleutherius,  we  should  rather  hesitate  in  giving  our 
full  credence  to  such  evidence ;  because  there  seems  no  very  con- 
vincing reason  against  the  supposition,  that  the  statement  in 
question  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  Triads  after  the  sub- 
mission of  VVales  to  England. 

XII. — College  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Bates,  M,A.,  Fellow,  Lecturer,  S^c.  of  Chrisfs  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,     London:  Parker. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  these  Lectures  would  seem  to  be 
the  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Cam- 
bridge, who,  according  to  the  plan  of  exammation  recently  adopted 
in  that  University,  will  from  and  after  January  1846  be  examined 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  far  as  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  of  the  English  Reformation.  Mr.  Bates  has  not,  how- 
ever, restricted  himself  to  these  portions  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
though  his  work  is  principally  devoted  to  their  illustration ;  and 
we  feel  bound  to  say,  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  equally 
creditable  to  his  own  judgment  and  attainments,  and  valuable  to 
the  student  for  University  honours  or  for  holy  orders.  It  seems 
to  us,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  manuals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  and  the  addition  of  a  long  series  of  examination 
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papetB  of  the  UniTersitiea  of  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Durham, 
confers  an  additional  ralue  on  this  Tolume  which  students  will 
not  be  slow  to  perceive  and  ^preciate. 

XIII. — A  History  of  England,  from  the  firtt  Invati^tn  of  the  So- 
manB  to  the  Aceemon  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev,  Geokge 
Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Welford.  London:  Bums. 
Thk  design  of  this  work  is  thus  stated  by  the  author :  "  He  is 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  single  history  of  England, 
adapted  in  size  and  pretensions  to  the  use  of  the  upper  classes  in 
schoob,  in  which  any  approach  is  made  to  sound  ecclesiastical 
principles,  or  in  which  due  reyerence  is  shown  to  the  Church  of 
Englaiid,  either  before  or  after  the  Beformation,  as  a  true  and 
liring  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  The  present  volume 
brings  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  abilities  and  uound  principles  of  the  writer  are  so  well 
known,  that  we  anticipate  an  extensive  circulation  for  this  useful 
compilation. 

XIV. — Sermons  on  the  PriviUges,  Bespongibilities,  and  Duties  of 

Members  of  the  Gospel  Covenant.    Advent.     Christmas,    ^pj- 

phany.    By  the  Reo.  T.  Bowdlek,  M.A.      London:  T.B. 

Sharps. 

The  volume  before  us  comprises  twenty-three  discourses,  and  its 

general  tone  and  design  uill  perliaps  be  best  expWned  in  the 

author's  own  words  : — 

"  It  is  a  painful  consideration,  which  is  Forced  upon  any  one  who 
examines  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  or  mixes  with  others,  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  that  tlie  tone  of  aentiment  and  feeling,  the  style  of 
language,  principles  of  action  and  habits  of  life,  which  are  too 
prevalent  with  us,  are  far  from  what  sliould  be  found  in  those  who  are 
brought  within  the  Gospel  covenant;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  into 
the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  very  generally  a  reference  to  worldly 
motives ;  and  in  respect  of  works  of  piety  and  charity,  nf  self-denial, 
making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and,  in  one  word,  bearing  the 
cross  after  Him,  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  what  manner  of  persons 
we  ought  to  be.  .  ,  .  Some,  again,  of  the  more  earnest  among  us,  seem 
to  forget  or  neglect  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  shrink  from  the  mention  of  it.  .  .  .  Hence,  too,  the  undervaluing 
of  our  privileges  as  members  of  our  own  Church,  and  the  adopting  of 
a  false  position,  both  in  respect  of  Romanism  and  Dissent.  All  this 
has  led  the  author  to  employ  a  little  leisure  in  putting  together  a  few 
discourses,  which  are  intended  to  be  plain  and  practical,  on  the 
privileges  of  Christiana,  their  responsibilities,  and  their  duties." — 
Preface,  pp.  vii.,  viii. 
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From  all  that  we  have  seen  of  these  sermons,  they  appear  to 
be  well  adapted  to  theu-  object.  Their  doctrine  is  perfectly  sound 
and  orthodox  ;  their  tone  is  grave,  simple,  and  affectionate.  The 
inculcation  of  practical  piety,  and  of  dutifulness  to  the  Church, 
is  never  lost  sight  of;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  supported  as 
they  are  by  the  personal  character  of  the  respected  author,  they 
will  be  found  an  acceptable  gift  alike  to  the  mmisters  of  religion 
and  to  the  closet  of  tne  private  Christian. 

XV.—  Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  S^c.  By  the  Bev. 
John  Hothersall  Pindeb,  M.A.^  Precentor  of  WeUe^  ^c. 
(Second Edition.)     London:  Bivingtons. 

Mr.  PiMDER,  in  a  series  of  twenty-three  sermons,  carries  us 
through  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  including  the  oc- 
casional offices,  and  the  ordination  services.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  this  pleasing,  instructive,  and  unexceptionable  work,  has 
reached  a  second  edition ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  congre- 

Stions  would  generally  derive  very  g^reat  profit  and  interest 
»m  instructions  similar  to  those  of  wmch  Mr.  Pinder  has  here 
furnished  so  excellent  a  specimen.  At  the  present  time,  par- 
ticularly, it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  urgent  call  on  the  clersy 
to  afford  pulpit  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
CSiurch.  We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  before  us  to  their 
notice  and  attention. 

XVI. — A  History  of  the  Protestant  l^piscopal  Church  in  America. 
By  Samuel  Wilberforce,  M.A.^  Chaplain  to  H.  B.  H. 
Prince  Albert,  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.    London :  Bums. 

This  work  forms  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  the  ^^  English- 
man's Library,^  and  its  publication  has  been  expected  for  some 
time  with  much  interest.  As  we  intend  to  enter  more  fully  on 
this  subject  on  a  future  occasion,  we  shall  only  at  present  re- 
commend this  volume  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  in- 
formation on  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Ammcan 
Church.  The  author  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  ensure 
accuracy ;  and  we  need  not  add,  that  tne  materials  are  disposed 
and  employed  in  the  most  interesting  and  eflkctive  way.  This 
little  volimie  will,  we  think,  do  more  to  excite  the  interest  of 
English  Churchmen  towards  their  Transatlantic  brethren,  than 
any  publication  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 
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XVII. — Strmoru  far  &m  Stoaana  of  Ai^oeniy  Chriitmat,  aad  the 
Epiphany.  By  tkt  Bm.  G.  A.  Gleig,  M.A.,  ^c.  London  : 
Nickisson. 
These  are  eloquent  and  Btrikine  discouraes,  full  of  vivid  pictures, 
and  of  all  that  kind  of  talent  which  Mr.  Gleig's  writingB  so  abun- 
dantly display.  We  must  select  one  or  two  paasagee  in  illustra- 
tion  from  the  first  sennoD. 

"  There  are  two  matters  connected  with  us  which  we  can  neither 
change  nor  let  aside^-death  and  the  jodgment.  Death  is  ever  before 
HI,  jret  we  heed  it  not.  The  bell  tolls,  or  the  drnm  beats,  each  fram- 
ing the  healthy  in  their  we)l-fumi(hed  apartments,  that  all  which  was 
mortal  of  a  fellow- creature  is  going  to  the  grave.  And  the  healthy 
hear  the  sound,  and  look  from  their  windows  on  the  procession  below, 
and  are  saddened,  it  may  be,  (or  an  instant.  Yet  see  bow  entirely  the 
vision  has  faded  from  their  memory  ere  one  half-hoar  is  passed.  There 
vras  music  in  that  chamber  when  the  coffin  passed  under  it ;  it  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  the  delicate  player  looked  out,  and  felt  her  pulse 
beat  strangely.  She  turned  to  tbe  mirror,  and  lo  I  her  cheek  was  pale. 
Poor  child,  it  was  a  natural  dread  that  came  over  her  then  ; — nothing 
more,— the  constitutional  ahrinking  which  the  living  feel  when  they 
come  into  tbe  presence  of  the  dead.  And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
heatt,  and  it  fluttered.  She  stood  at  the  window  dll  the  procession 
turned  the  comer;  tbe  comer  shut  it  from  her  gaze,  and  she  breathed 
more  freely.  Was  she  sobered  by  all  this?  Alas  !  no.  She  sat  her 
down  again,  not  perhaps  at  once  to  her  instrument,  but  somewhat  apart, 
and  thought.  Her  thoughts  were  gloomy,  and  glad  was  she  when  light 
steps  sounded  on  the  stairs." 

This  is  Hghly  graphic. — Now  for  another  picture : 
"  The  man  of  business  bends  him  over  his  ledger,  and  scrutinizes  with 
eagerness  the  figures  that  are  written  there.  They  are  all  so  many  tokens 
of  money — of  money  lent  or  borrowed — put  out  at  interest,  or  hazarded 
in  trade ;  and  his  whole  soul  is  occupied  in  calculating  the  returns 
which  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  derive  from  them.  The  postman's 
knock  ia  at  the  door;  his  letters  are  handed  in,  and  one  sealed  and 
edged  with  black  he  opens  timidly.  Ue  leams  that,  only  two  days 
previoualy,  the  head  of  a  house,  with  which  his  own  is  intimately  con- 
nected, had  died.  '  How  strange  I  I  saw  him  not  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
then  his  health  appeared  at  least  as  robust  as  my  own.  I  wonder  who 
will  now  take  the  chief  management  of  the  concern.'" 

We  apprehend  that  the  style  of  these  sermons  will  be  admitted 
to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  ana  original  character ;  and  there  will 
probably  be  strong  differences  aa  to  the  propriety  of  introducing 
allusions  and  scenery  like  those  which  we  have  quoted.  It  seems 
difficult  indeed  to  draw  the  line,  if  the  vulgar  associations  of 
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ImsinesB,  and  accomplishments,  and  amusements,  are  to  be  allowed 
to  find  place  in  sermons.  If  we  are  to  hear  of  ^^  instruments,'" 
and  ** ledgers,''  "postmen,''  "blaok-ed^d  letters,"  and  mercantile 
"  concerns,"  we  really  should  scarcely  feel  any  surprise  in  hear- 
ing next  of  the  •'  turtle  "  and  *'  mulligatawny  of  the  epicure ; 
the  '^  light  fantastic  toe  "  of  the  opera-dancer,  or  the  ''  swell- 
mob." 

On  the  whole,  these  sermons  appear  to  us  quite  as  much  cal- 
culated to  amuse  as  to  edify  ;  but  we  are  fully  aware  that  many 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  controvert  our  judgment ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  allow  that  much  sound  and  sterling  matter  is  com- 
prised in  them.  We  should  indeed  be  guilty  of  great  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Gleig,  if  we  did  not  add,  that  those  who  may  hare 
regarded  him  merely  as  a  novelist,  or  a  popular  writer,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  him  capable  of  entering  on  more  serious  subjects 
with  the  ability  which  these  discourses  exhibit. 

XVIII. — Catechetical  Questions^  including  Beads  of  Lectures  pre^ 
paraUny  to  Canfirmdtum,  JBy  Oharles  Wordsworth,  M.A,^ 
Second  Master  of  Winchester  CoUege^  S^c.  (Second  Edition.) 
London:  Bivingtons. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  this  useful  manual 
has  been  called  for.  It  comprises  questions  on  holy  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  renunciations  and  vows  there  repeated ;  including 
faith,  which  introduces  the  Greed,  and  obedience,  including  the 
Conmiandments.  After  this  the  means  of  grace  are  considered, 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  several  offices  and  prayers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  most  valuable  in  preparation  for  Confirmation,  and  we 
have  not  found  any  sentiment  or  position  in  which  we  could  not 
concur. 

XIX. — TTie  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America.  Three 
Lectures^  S^c.  By  John  D.  Ogilby,  i?.i?.,  S^c.  New  York : 
Appleton  and  Go. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Ogilby  is  well  known  at  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  a  distinguishea  scholar  and  divine,  and  the  important 
appointment  which  he  holds  as  ^*  Professor  of  Ecclesiasticdi 
History  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary"  of  the  American 
Ghurch,  at  once  does  credit  to  the  discrimination  which  placed 
him  there,  while  it  affords  a  satisfactory  ground  for  hope  that  the 
alumni  of  that  seminary  will  continue  to  be  distinguished  for 
sound  and  enlightened  views  of  the  Ghurch.  This  Uttle  work, 
which  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  excellent  Bishop  of  New 
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Jersey,  conasts  of  three  Lectnrea,  which  were  pTepared  for 
delivery  to  a  popular  audience,  and  which  treat  Buccessively  on 
"  the  Church  in  EDgland  and  America,  Apostolic  and  Catholic — 
the  causes  of  the  English  Reformation — its  character  and  re- 
sulta.""     We  must  select  the  following  passage  from  the  preface : 

"  The  running  title  '  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  America ' 
may  give  Bome  occaaion  to  fear,  and  others  opportunity  to  assert,  that 
the  author  is  disposed  to  abandon  the  position  which  the  English 
Church  and  our  own  have  been  obliged  to  assume  and  maintain,  of 
express  opposition  to  the  errors  and  pretensions  of  the  papal  com- 
munion. It  is  apprehended  that  none  will  cherish  that  fear,  or  venture 
upon  such  assertion,  who  will  candidly  read  the  Lectures.  Why  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  use  a  title  which  may  give  a  handle  to  the  &ult-finder  1 
Because  the  avowed  object  of  the  Lectures  is  to  vindicate  the  claim  of 
the  Church  in  England  and  our  own,  to  those  characters  of  catholicity 
and  apostolicity  which  the  creeds  ascribe  to  the  one  Church  of  Christ, 
and  which  must  therefore  pertain  to  any  pardcular  Church  in  union 
with  that  one  body." — pp.  4,  5. 

In  pursuance  of  his  design,  the  author  ascertains  the  proper 
mode  of  determining  what  are  true  Chnrchtt,  1.  by  reference  to 
Christ's  ordinance  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church ; 
2.  by  exhibiting  the  apostolic  mode  of  realizing  this  ordinance, 
on  tha  princi^e  of  organization  under  episcopal  government  and 
succeesion.  The  apostolic  descent  of  our  Churches  is  tbere 
proved,  and  the  objections  of  Romanists  and  sectarians  met. 
The  second  Lecture  treats  very  ably  of  the  papal  supremacy,  and 
the  causes  of  the  English  Beformstion ;  and  toe  third  maintains 
that  in  that  reformation  no  nmo  Church  was  established,  but  the 
old  was  purified.  In  conclusion,  the  author  reckons  amongst  the 
results  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  restraint  laid  on  the 
piqKicy,  the  erection  of  the  only  eSectual  barrier  agunst  its  pro- 
gress and  influence,  and  the  probable  restoration  of  universal 
viable  unity  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  have  perused  much  of 
this  worh  with  unmingled  pleasure  and  gratincatioo,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  presented  to  the  English  reader  through 
the  medium  of  a  republication  in  this  country,  which  it  amply 
deserves. 

XX. — The  Foundations  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  drawn  from  tie 
Book  of  tie  Imitation  of  Jems  Christ.  By  F.  Sdbin.  Tram- 
lated  from  tie  French,  and  adapted  to  tie  use  of  the  English 
Church.     London:  Bums. 

The  preface  to  this  translatioo  will  perht^js  attract  more  notice 
than  the  work  itself,  bearing,  as  it  does,  the  signature  of  E.  B.  P., 
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and  being  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Pusey.  This  preface,  which 
extends  to  61  pages,  is  replete,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  with 
devotional,  spiritual,  and  practical  matter ;  and  it  also  comprises 
much  which  will  be  perused  with  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  views 
on  many  important  matters  now  entertained  by  the  amiable  and 
learned  author.  We  shall  make  a  few  extracts  in  illustration  of 
these  views. 

With  reference  to  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Church,  we 
have  the  following : 

"  It  is  .  .  meant  to  acknowledge  a  debt,  to  indicate  the  points  of 
contact  between  the  teaching  of  the  last  century,  which  broke  through 
the  stagnant  state  into  wMch  we  were  fast  subsiding,  and  the  fuller 
Catholic  teaching  ;  and  to  suggest  that  such  as  hold  in  earnestness  the 
truths  there  inculcated,  will  find  more  sympathy  in  the  larger  system 
of  Catholic  truth,  than  in  the  stiffening  form  to  which  their  predecessors 
found  themselves  opposed." — p.  vi. 

The  saints  whose  characters  are  now  held  forth  as  our  models 
are  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  subjoined  extract : 

**  The  love  of  humiliation  and  sufferings  being  found  in  all  (saints), 
out  of  desire  of  conformity  to  our  Lord  (e.  g.  witness  the  saying  of  St, 
Theresa  ...  or  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  .  .  •  St.  Phihp  Neri  ...  a 
prayer  also  of  the  Yen.  John  of  Avila).  In  part  they  have  been  special 
gifts ;  as  temptations  of  the  flesh  were  suddenly,  at  once,  removed  from 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  lost  the 
power  of  distinguishing  food ;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  often  knew  not 
what  he  had  eaten  ;  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  lived  for  a  length  of  time 
on  no  other  food  but  the  holy  eucharist.  '  Can  I  forget,'  said  St. 
Francis  Borgia^  *  that  Christ  drank  gall  for  me  on  the  cross  ?* " — 
p.  xii. 

Elsewhere  we  find  "  St.  Dominic^'*'  **  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,'" 
and  ^^  St.  Ignatius  Loyola^  reckoned  amongst  the  saints  (p.  xix). 

''  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  gives  this  as  one  of  the  preparations  of  any 
mental  prayer  .  .  .  (quoted  by  Mr.  fVard^  p.  350)." — p.  xx. 

"  In  this  [Divine]  light  St.  Ignatius  looked  upon  himself  as  an  ulcer 
continually  discharging  pus." — ^p.  xxi. 

On  the  "rosary''  and  "beads''  we  have  the  following  re- 
marks: 

"We  have  not  even  attempted  to  replace  that  form  of  devotion 
ordinary  in  the  Roman  Church,  whereby  meditations  on  the  chief 
mysteries  of  our  Lord  are  combined  with  the  use  of  his  Divine  Prayer. . . 
And  now  in  our  entire  ignorance  of  its  very  nature,  the  name  of  *  the 
rosary  *  or  *  beads '  is  associated  only  with  ideas  of  superstition,  even  in 
minds  which,  if  they  knew  it,  would  be  shocked  at  their  own  thoughts. 
It  is  painful  to  think  how  mi^ch  superstitious  contempt  of  simple  devo- 
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The  following  passages  are  deserving  of  notice ; 

"  Many  fonns  of  the  derodon  apon  the  PsMioo,  long  practised  by 
fervent  Christian*,  would  probably,  at  l«ait  on  firat  acquaintance, 
startle  us.  ...  I  fear  the  fuller  carrying  out  of  this  devotioa  to  CuaisT 
CRUCIFIED,  {tuck  at  we  find  mivertal  on  the  Continent,')  would  seem  a 
strange  tiling  to  many  of  us.  .  .  .  Detailed  devotions  with  reference  to 
each  of  his  five  roost  precious  wounds,  or  to  the  aeven  sheddings  of  hii 
atoning  blood  for  as,  either  with  referencQ  to  the  seven  deadly  lini,  or 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  hb  seven  wounds  upon  the 
eioss  ...  or  the  manifold  repetition  tA  his  saving  name,  (as  in  the 
Litaniee  of  the  Passion,)  Aas*  not  hetn  the  prodtut  of  our  own  practical 
tyttcm."—ff.  XXV ii.,  xxviii, 

"  Would  that  we  could  so  melt  stony  hearts ;  or  (which  it  is  to  be 
feared  is  at  the  root)  that  our  own  hearts  were  so  kindled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  Passion,  as  those  in  the  Continental  Churcka  have  so 
often  been !" — p.  xxxviii. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Ward's  book,  and  the  Brituh  Critic, 
Dr.  Pusey  speaks  in  the  following  niuiner : 

"  The  editor  is  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  sense 
of  the  considerateness  of  the  article  on  Confession  in  the  Briliih  Critic, 
(No.  LXVI.)  and  of  the  great  value  of  the  practical  hints  and  tem- 
perate and  thoughtful  cautions  in  Mr.  Ward's  recent  book,  in  the 
chapters  vi.  vii.  'on  our  existing  practical  corniptions '  and  'ad- 
ditional suggestions  by  way  of  remedy,'  which  are  roost  seasonable  to 
those  who  are  in  earnest  about  the  amendment  of  the  deep  practical 
evils  and  sins  of  omission  in  our  Church.  Of  course,  in  making  such 
a  statement,  any  one  must  include  himself  as  the  guiltiest.  It  docs  not 
become  such  an  one  as  the  editor  to  speak  at  all,  and  he  has  hitherto 
avoided  it,  having  no  office  in  the  Church  which  any  way  entitles  him 
to  do  so.  Perhaps  what  has  been  said  about  himself  (not  in  Mr. 
W.'s  book)  may  excuse  him  now  saying,  that  however  there  were 
in  the  British  Critic  statements  which  he  could  not  go  along  with,  or 
which  at  times  (as  he  understood  them)  gave  him  pain,  he  could  not 
but  see  that  there  was  a  moral  depth  about  the  writers  of  the  articles 
which  gave  most  ofience,  to  which  he  had  himself  no  claim  ;  he  could 
not  but,  on  that  ground,  feel  more  sympathy  with  their  writings  generally 
than  with  those  of  others,  with  whom  negatively,  as  to  one  extensive 
practice  in  the  Romish  Church,  he  was  more  agreed  ;  he  could  not  but 
respect  them  deeply  as  much  superior  to  himself  j  and  he  felt  satisfied 
that  they  were  an  important  element  in  the  present  restoration  of  our 
Church,  aod  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  her  Lord.  .  .  .  Especially 
we  seero  very  mainly  indebted  to  those  writers  for  a  more  humble  tone 
as  to  our  own  Church." — pp.  Iv.,  Ivi. 

We  confess  that  ve  were  not  quite  prepared  for  an  aKpreesion 
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of  80  much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Ward  and  the  British  Critic ; 
though  the  continual  reference  to  Bomish  saints  and  books  of 
devotion,  the  recommendation  of  Roman  Catholic  devotions, 
and  the  fact  of  a  series  of  translations  from  Boman  Catholic 
works,  ought  in  some  degree  to  have  prepared  us  for  it.  We 
certainly  cannot  but  deeply  lament  to  nnd  nothing  but  praise  of 
Mr.  Ward'*s  writings.  We  think  that,  since  the  subject  was 
noticed,  some  disclaimer  of  the  sentiments  of  that  most  unsound- 
and  mischievous  work,  ^^  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,^  ought 
to  have  been  given  ;  and  the  absence  of  such  disclaimer  natunuly 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  work  in  question  meets  the  appro- 
bation of  Dr.  Pusey  in  material  points. 

Of  the  translation  which  follows  this  preface,  we  can  speak  with 
commendation.  The  sentiments  of  the  writer  appear  to  be 
founded  on  those  of  the  ^^  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,""  but  there 
is  an  unpleasant  amount  of  reference  to  the  l^nds  of  Bomish 
saints. 

XXI. — Sheppertan  Manor ;  a  Taleo/ths  Times  of  Bishop  Andrewee. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Nealb,  B.A.^  Sfc.     London:  Cleaver. 

A  VERY  well  told  tale,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  in  1616  is  faithfully  pourtrayed.  The  persecutions  en- 
dured by  a  recusant^  and  the  conversion  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Church  of  England,  form  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work ;  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  the  tone  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  Church  is  cordial  and  respectful.  Mr.  Neale 
possesses  considerable  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  we  shall  be  glad  tO' 
meet  him  again. 

XXII. — Perran-Zaluloe ;  toith  an  Account  of  the  Past  and  Present 
State  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Piran  in  the  Sands^  ^e.  By  the 
Rev.  w.  Haslam,  B,A.^  Besident  Curate.  London:  Van 
Voorst. 

The  substance  of  this  little  work  was,  it  appears,  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Cornwall  Boyal  Institution,  and  it  is  published 
at  the  request  of  those  who  were  present.  Mr.  Haslam  estar 
blishes,  with  great  probability,  we  think,  that  tiie  Oratory  of  St. 
Piran  was  erected  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
a  relic  of  strictly  British  architecture.  His  argument  rests  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  similarity  between  the  style  of  this 
interesting  relic  and  that  of  other  structures  in  Ireland  and  else* 
where  of  known  antiquity.  On  the  whole,  this  little  work  does 
honour  to  the  author^s  ingenuity  and  research. 
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xxiii.— P<Mflw.    £y  d0  .Bm>. HicHASD  ToHLiMs,  Jlf^.  London: 

Bivingtocs. 
This  volume  comprises  ft  series  of  poems  on  Scriptural  subjects, 
some  translations  from  the  Paalms,  and  a  variety  of  poems  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature.  The  veisificatioa  is  pleasing,  and  evinces 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  models ;  but  we  cannot 
assifiii  a  very  high  rank  to  the  poetry,  which  is  destitute  of 
origmality  and  force. 

xziv. — Tie  CotKoict  Skip.  A  Narrativt  0/  tht  RttvUt  of  Scrip- 
turalltwtruetion  and  Moral  Ditcipiine,  ^e.  ^y  Colin  Aknott 
Beownino,  M.D.,  ^e.  London :  Smith,  EUder,  and  Go. 
The  author  of  this  volume  was  commisuoned  in  1 842  to  act  as 
surgeon  and  superintendent  on  boftrd  the  Eari  Qrevi  ft  convict 
ship  bound  for  the  colony  of  Van  Diemen^a  Land.  The  account 
which  is  here  given  of  the  exertions  of  the  author  for  the  edu- 
cation and  conversion  of  the  large  body  of  convicts  under  his 
charge,  is  certainly  most  striking.  The  work  of  education  com- 
menced by  the  division  of  the  pnaonera  into  twenty-four  schools ; 
and  the  desire  for  knowledge  inspired  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
superintendent  was  met  by  instructions  m  all  the  various  branches 
of  religion,  both  doctrinal  and  moral,  accompanied  by  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  sermons  from  the  Rev.  C. 
Davy's  volumes.  The  result  was,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
convicts  appears  to  have  become  reformed,  and  to  have  openly 
professed  themselves  resolved  to  lead  a  CbristiaD  life.  On  the 
whole,  though  we  may  occasionally  differ  a  little  from  the  ex- 
cellent author,  we  can  recommend  his  work  as  a  very  instructive 
and  even  impresave  narrative. 

XXV. — Lectares,    Hidorical,    Doctrinal,   and  Practical,   on    th« 
Catechitm  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  Fkancu  Bussell 
KixoN,  D.I).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Tcumcmia.    {Second  Edition.) 
London:  Wix. 
We  hul  with  delight  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  the 
valuable  work  now  lying  before  us ;  a  work  which, — if  (as  its 
right  reverend  author  modestly  says)  it  have  "  no  pretensions  to 
onginality  in  its  proper  sense  C  "  it  avoid  "  all  parade  of  learn- 
ing, all  affectation  of  eloquence  or  of  rhetoric,'" — is,  nevertheless, 
both  learned  and  eloquent,  and  reads  with  all  the  freshness  of  an 
original  composition '.     The  book  is  divided  into  th«  five  obvious 

'  The  nlhor  hu,  wllh  moct  Knipulaui  fldtlliy,  inurtcd  id  the  Burgin  the  exict 
nfireaee  to  Ihe  nrioDi  mlharitin  from  whom  he  qoDtnj  anthorillci  titcn ding  from 
Sl  Clement  down  Id  the  Bunptoo  Lcctaret. 
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parts,  of  the  Christian  Covenant — the  Christian'^s  Creed — the 
Christianas  Duty — ^the  Christian's  Prayer — the  Christian  Sacra- 
ments :  these  again  are  subdivided  into  fifty-three  Lectures ; 
making,  in  all,  what  may  truly  be  called  a  Bepertorium  Theologicum 
Caiholi^mm  et  Anfflicanum. 

Our  limits  wiU  permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  but  very 
few  of  the  passages  which  we  had  marked  for  quotation.  In 
treating  of  the  words,  ^Hwo  [sacraments]  only  as  generally 
necessary  for  salvation,^  the  bishop  thus  writes  : — 

"  Afler  our  Church  has  thus  declared,  that  she  acknowledges  but  two 
sacraments  in  the  proper  or  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  she  next 
declares,  that  these  are  *  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ;*  meaning  by 
that  expression,  that  they  are  not  to  be  confined  to  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular order,  or  suited  only  to  particular  circumstances,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  Romish  sacraments ;  but  that  they  are  necessary  for 
persons  of  all  kinds  ;  binding  equally  upon  all  Christians ;  that,  with- 
out them,  we  can  have  no  covenanted  title  to  salvation :  nay,  more, 
that  without  them  we  cannot  be  saved,  whenever  there  is  the  capacity 
and  opportunity  to  receive  them  ;  whenever,  in  other  words,  God  has 
not  Himself  placed  an  insuperable  bar  to  our  availing  ourselves  of 
these  means  of  grace.  Our  Church  speaks  decidedly  upon  this  point, 
as  being  persuaded  that  the  fulness  of  that  grace,  which  maketh  wise 
unto  salvation,  can  only,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  be  sacra- 
mentally  sought ;  and  is,  in  the  usual  mode  of  Ood*s  dealings  with  his 
creatures,  only  sacramentally  given.** — p.  593. 

In  the  forty-ninth  lecture,  the  author  touches  on  the  subject 
of  lay  baptism.  This  subject  is  one  on  which  learned  men  are 
much  divided.  The  view  which  the  bishop  advocates  is  that  of 
its  nofi-validity ;  a  view,  we  are  bound  to  say,  at  variance  with 
our  own.  After  referring  to  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  office  for 
Private  Baptism,  he  proceeds  : — ^^  It  would  seem  that  she  [the 
Church]  recognizes  no  baptism  as  effectual,  unless  it  be  performed 
by  lavdul  ministers.'"  Now  this  we  take  to  be  illogical.  If  for 
"  efiectual,**^  he  had  written  regtUar^  it  would  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. Looking  at  the  practice  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Church,  the  whole  canon  law  (still  in  force  in  the  Church  of 
England),  and  even  some  of  our  rubrics,  we  own  that  we  think 
baptism  administered  by  a  layman  irregular,  yet  effectual :  Fieri 
non  debuit^  factiim  valet. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice,  without  calling  attention  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  an  original,  simple,  and  satisfactory 
answer, — by  means  of  the  ingenious  application  of  a  text  which 
would  not  occur  to  one,  at  first,  as  applicable, — to  a  question 
constantly  put  to  every  clergyman ;  viz.  ^^  what  do  we  mean  by 
renofmcinff  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  P    After 


refuting,  in  a  muterly  vray,  the  MBerUon,  that  "  each  man's  e<m- 
gcKnce  must  be  the  guide''  as  to  how  far  ooDformity  with  the 
world  is  admissible,  he  proceeds, — 

"  W«  must  seek  a  safer  general  guide  than  conscience  ;  and,  if  we 
en  not,  one  will  be  found  in  St.  Paul's  remarks  to  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
i*.  4),  '  Every  creature  of  Ood  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 
it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.'  Extend  tbia  msxim,  apply  it  to  the 
several  means  of  enjoyment,  either  supposed  or  real,  that  the  world 
presents  to  us.  It  will  follow,  that  thoso  pleasures,  from  the  indul- 
gence of  which  we  cannot  unreservedly  arise  and  thank  our  Maker ; 
those  pursuits,  which  mar  our  devotions,  and  render  us  unwilling,  or 
afraid,  to  come,  with  an  open  heart,  before  Him ;  (»nnot  be  innocent, 
cannot  be  safe  occupations  for  one  who  knows  that  he  must  see  his 
Ood  face  to  face,  and  who  hopes  to  abide,  unreproved,  the  issue  of  that 
awful  meeting." — Lect.  iv.  p.  54. 

XXVI, —  Wild  Low,  and  ort#r  TaUt,  from  the  German  of  De  la 

MoTTE  FonQD^.  London:  Bums. 
This  little  book  will  be  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  our  younger 
readers.  It  comprises  four  beautiful  tales  from  the  German  of 
La  Motte  Fouqu4,  entitled,  "  Boaaura  and  her  Kinsfolk,"  "  Wild 
Love,"  "  The  Oak  of  the  Idols,"  and  the  "  Field  of  Terror." 
These  titles  are  attractive  enough,  and  from  what  we  have  seen 
of  the  tales,  they  seem  to  he  as  wild,  romantic,  and  supernatural, 
as  German  imagination  can  make  them ;  while  love,  chivalrv, 
and  religion  occupy  the  prominent  place  which  they  are  generally 
assigned  in  popular  tales  of  the  kind.  The  translation  seems 
very  well  executed,  and  the  wood-cuts  and  decorations  of  the 
volume  are  in  good  taste. 

XXVII. — /  Prometii  Spost.     Tke   Betrothed.     By  Alessandbo 

Manzoni.  a  new  Trandatian.  2  vols.  London:  Bums. 
Me.  Burns  has  brought  out  recently  several  very  pleasing  trans- 
lations from  foreign  works  of  reputation,  and  we  nave  no  doubt 
that  the  volumes  now  before  us  will  not  be  the  least  popular  of 
the  series.  The  English  reader  will  feel  curious  to  peruse  this 
celebrated  work  of  Manzoni,  which,  in  addition  to  its  merits  as  a 
work  of  the  imagination,  b  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the 
domestic  habits  and  of  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Italians. 
We  believe  that  this  is  the  first  complete  translation  of  /  Pro- 
mean  Sposi  which  has  made  its  appearance ;  and  although  it  is  in 
some  places  rather  too  literal,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the 
accuracy  of  all  the  parta  which  we  have  compared  with  the 
original. 
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xxviii. — Nursery  Rhymes^  Tales^  S^c.     London :  Burns. 

Never  we  believe  did  "  Cock-a-doodle-doo,*^  or  "  Goosey  Goosey 
Gander,^  appear  in  so  elegant  a  shape  as  they  have  now  assumea, 
with  large  margins,  profusely  decorated  with  wood*  cuts,  title- 
page  printed  in  gold,  and  richly  gilt  binding.  A  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  Nursery  Rhymes,  not  to  speak  of  an  appendix,  form  a 
repast  which  will  be  unceasingly  grateful  to  the  youngest  part  of 
the  community.  These  rhymes  are  carefuUy  selected  with  a  view 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  tning  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and  they 
are  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Boyal  children. 

XXIX. — The  Law  a  Rule  of  Life  to  the  Christian^  considered  in 
Eleven  Lectures  on  the  Decalogue,  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Bird. 
London :  Cleaver. 

A  VERY  useful  and  valuable  series  of  Sermons  on  the  Decalogue. 
Instructions  of  this  kind,  plain,  simple,  and  elementary,  are 
greatly  needed  in  parochial  ministrations. 

XXX. — The  Church  Restorers :  a  Tale^  S^c.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A,^ 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  London : 
Van  Voorst. 

This  tale,  which  narrates  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ancient  parish 
church,  with  its  neighbouring  castle  and  monastery,  contains  much 
instructive  and  amusing  matter.  The  author  quite  identifies 
himself  with  the  ages  he  describes,  and  we  have  accordingly  some 
singular  legends  and  some  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of 
relics^  &c. 

XXXI. — The  Village  Church:  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  the  Phy- 
lactery. Education,  and  Parental  Example :  a  Poem.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Village  Church.     London:  Hatchards. 

The  first  of  these  poems  reminds  us  strongly,  from 'its  reflective 
tone  and  its  beautiful  images  of  domestic  life,  of  Gray.  We  have 
here  a  series  of  descriptions  of  the  vicar,  curate,  &c.,  executed 
with  great  taste  and  feeling.  '^  Parental  Example^  is  an  able 
and  successful  imitation  of  the  xivth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

XXX II. — Charges,  Sermons,  4c<^. 

We  have  perused  with  pleasure  a  Charge  delivered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  at  his  Visitation  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, which  is  replete  with  practical  information,  and  touches 
on  the  existing  difierences  in  a  charitable  spirit.     An  important 
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Cbarce  by  the  Bishop  of  Australia  is  noticed  in  our  "  Foreign 
Inteirigence,"  We  are  indebted  to  Archdeacon  Robert  Wilber- 
force  for  an  excellent  Charge,  delivered  at  his  Ordinary  Visitation, 
which  comprises  some  importaDt  matter  in  reference  to  devotion, 
both  public  and  domestic.  A  Visitation  Sermon,  by  the  Bev. 
John  Jebb,  (J.  W.  Parker,)  most  admirably  vindicates  the  Church 
of  England  against  some  of  her  undutiful  children.  We  have  to 
notice  with  commendatioii  a  Sermon,  entitled  "  How  can  the 
Church  evangelize  the  World?"  by  the  Eev.  T.  Littlehales; 
Sermons  on  B«gencration,  by  the  Rev.  Heniy  Robinson,  M.A. ; 
and  on  our  Social  Condition,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake.  "  Four 
Sermons,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  B.D.  (Rivingtons),  on  the 
*'  earthly  relationships"  of  our  blessed  Lord,  are  very  able  and 
interesting ;  and  derive  additional  value  from  the  Prefiice,  in 
which  some  just  criticisms  are  offered  on  the  '*  Life  of  Christ"  by 
Bonaventure,  recently  published.  "  A  Course  of  Lectures"  on 
the  Prayer-book,  by  tne  Rev.  F.  Dusautoy,  is  appearing  peri- 
odically, which  seems  to  be  useful  and  practical. 

Pamphlets  and  Migcellaneous  PubUc^tons. 
We  would  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readera  to  Dr. 
Todd's  "  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wise's  statements,  in  reference  to 
"  Academical  Education  in  Ireland "  (Dublin :  Hodges  and 
Smith).  This  tract  proves  that  the  endowments  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  cannot,  on  any  pretence  of  justice,  be  opened  to 
Romanists ;  and  the  author  justly  remarks,  that  any  such  mea- 
sure would  be  the  prelude  to  similar  attacks  on  the  English  Uni- 
versities. A  most  intereBting  report  of  the  visitation  of  the  Irish 
College  of  St.  Golumba,  Stackallen,  by  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  recently  published.  We  trust  this  excellent  insti- 
tution will  be  supported  as  it  deserves.  The  Bev.  J.  Irvine,  Vicar 
of  Leigh,  has  published  a  Correspondence  with  the  "  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society,'"  which  presents  the  latter  in  a  very  unfa- 
vourable light,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  put  incumbents  on  their 
guard  as  to  connecting  themselves  with  that  Society.  A  pam- 
phlet by  the  Rev.  J.  Hildyard,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge  (Parker,  London),  on  "  the  University  system 
of  Pnvate  Tuition,"  which  the  author  considers  injurious  m  an 
intellectual,  moral,  and  financial  point  of  view,  is  deserving  of  an 
attentive  perusal.  We  apprehend  that  the  system  will  not  easily 
be  put  an  end  to. 

A  tract,  entitled  "  A  Comparison  between  the  Communion 
Offices  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church"  (Hatchards),  attempts  to  prove  that  the  latter  teaches 
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the  doctrine  of  Trcmstibstantiation.  We  may  as  well  here  say, 
once  for  all,  that  those  who  accuse  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
holding  such  errors,  at  the  same  moment  charge  the  English 
Church  with  sanctioning  them ;  and  those  who  separate  from  the 
Scottish  Church  separate  also  from  the  English,  which  is  in  full 
cammunian  with  her.  There  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  more 
palpable  instance  of  schism  than  that  of  separating,  on  any  pre- 
tence of  conformity  to  the  English  Church,  from  the  communion 
of  the  Apostolical  Church  in  Scotland.  The  Rev.  A.  T.  G.  Manson 
has  published  a  tract  in  favour  of  '^  the  Validity  of  Lay  Baptism**^ 
(Rivingtons),  which  seems  to  be  learned  and  judicious.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canon  law  fully  recognizes  the  validity 
of  Lay  Baptism.  "Heresv  and  Schism — What  are  they?^  by 
the  Bev.  E.  Strickland  (Groombridge),  appears  to  be  a  sound 
and  useful  tract.  A  new  edition  of  JSishop  Compton'^s  ^'Episco- 
palia,""  with  a  Preface  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cornish  (J.  H.  Parker, 
Oxford),  has  recently  appeared.  ^^  Consolations  and  Prayers  for 
the  time  of  Sickness,'*''  by  the  Bev.  Plumpton  Wilson,  are  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  clergy,  and  comprise  much  valuable 
matter.  A  second  edition  of  '*  Prayers  for  Young  Churchmen  ^ 
(Exeter)  has  appeared.  We  strongly  recommend  this  tract. 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  B.D.,  has  published  two  pamphlets 
in  reply  to  Professor  Key  (Deightons),  in  which  he  replies  to  the 
charges  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  accused  him  of  plagiarism. 

We  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  some  numbers  of  a  very  well 
executed  series  of  "  The  Churches  of  Yorkshire^  (Green,  Leeds). 
The  plates  are  beautiful,  and  the  letter-press  is  extremely  well 
written.  Mr.  Halliwell,  whose  antiquarian  knowledge  is  ao 
well  known,  has  given  to  the  public  the  first  part  of  a  *'*'  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,^  which  promises  to  be  a  valu- 
able accession  to  our  literature.  "  The  British  Churchman  ^ 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.),  a  magazine  established  this  year,  appears 
to  be  conducted  on  sound  principles. 
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Alobria. — Eilablithment  of  tht  Roman  Calhi^ie  CIntreh. — A  most 
sctive  *yit«ni  of  miMionary  operatiooi  ii  carried  on  in  the  new  province 
of  Algeria.  A  colony  or  eighteen  Jeiuiti  ia  taking  meaaureg  for 
-monopolieing  public  edncation  ;  already  a  dioccBUi  theological  aeminary 
has  been  establisLed  under  their  direction,  and  a  college  on  a  large 
scale  for  general  education  i«  in  progress  of  erection.  Another  colony 
of  Trappista  has  set  up  an  agricultural  ettahliihment  at  Staoueli,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  model  farm,  and  to  promote,  by  the  encouragement  of 
husbandry,  the  colonization  of  Algeria. 

Amebica. — The  Antencan  Chwrek. — The  Oennal  Convention  of  the 
Church  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of  October. 
Its  session  was  opened  by  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Tbe  principal  subject  which  occupied  its  attention,  was  the  controversy 
excited  by  the  ordination  of  the  late  Mr.  Carey,  which  had  already 
been  canvassed  in  the  Diocesan  Conventions  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
In  the  former,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  clergy- 
men, and  three  hundred  laymen,  and  at  which  several  bishops  from 
other  dioceses  were  present  in  the  character  of  guests,  a  decided 
majority  gave  its  support  to  Bishop  Onderdonk  against  the  accusations 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  In  the  convention  of  Ohio,  on  the 
eontrary,  the  proceedings  were  of  a  character  strongly  adverse  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the  delegates  for  the 
General  Convention  were  elected  under  special  pledges  to  carry  the 
natter  befure  that  body.  Tbe  agitation  was  fomented  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  from  the  Anhbisbop  of  Dublin  to  Professor 
McVicksr  of  New  York,  intimating  his  intention  to  suspend  inter- 
communion between  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin  and  tbe  American 
Church,  unless  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  Bishop  of  New  York  were  dis- 
avowed by  the  latter.  In  the  General  Convention,  the  subject  was 
disposed  of  in  the  Lower  House,  after  a  week's  debate,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  adoption  of  tbe  following  resolution  :  "  That  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  articles,  liturgy,  and  offices  of 
the  Church,  sufficient  exponents  of  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  that  the  canons  of  the  Church  afibrd  ample 
means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who  depart  from  her  standard  ; 
and  further,  that  the  General  Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for 
the  trial  and  censure  of,  and  that  this  Church  is  not  responsible  for,  the 
errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members  of  this  Church  or 
otherwise." 

Among  the  canons  passed  by  the  Convention,  one  hat  reference  to 
the  trial,  and  another  to  tbe  lesignatioo  of  biahops.     The  latter  pro- 
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Tides  that  a  resignation  of  the  episcopal  office  can  he  made  only  to  the 
House  of  Bishops,  whose  acceptance  of  it  puts  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  resigning  hishop.  Under  this  canon  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  in  his  resignation,  accompanied  hy  a  further  communication  in  the 
nature  of  a  confession,  in  consequence  of  which  his  suspension  from  all 
the  functions  of  his  holy  office  was  deemed  necessary. 

The  efficient  character  of  the  Church  is  attested  hy  the  erection,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  General  Convention,  of  three  new  sees  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Alahama,  and 
Missouri,  and  of  four  missionary  bishoprics,  for  the  missions  of  the 
American  Church  in  Texas,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  in  China.  The  missionary  hishop  for  China  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  ten  presbyters  and  four  schoolmistresses.  The 
appointment  of  a  missionary  bishop  for  the  Turkish  dominions  is  the 
result  of  the  late  visit  of  the  Rev.  H.  Southgate  to  the  Syrian  churches, 
a  narrative  of  which  has  lately  been  published.  As  a  further  indication 
of  the  spread  of  church  principles  in  the  American  Church,  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  that  several  of  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  charges 
lately  published  in  England,  and  Keble*s  edition  of  Hooker,  have  been 
reprinted;  and  that  a  church,  to  be  called  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  is  in  progress  of  erection  at  New  York,  at  the  expense  of 
a  widow  lady,  acting  upon  the  wishes  of  her  deceased  husband,  which 
is  to  be  entirely  free,  and  in  which  the  Church  system  is  to  be  fully 
carried  out,  by  daily  morning  and  evening  service,  weekly  communion, 
and  sermons  on  all  Holy-days  as  well  as  Sundays. 

The  Romish  Church, — A  new  Romish  See  has  been  erected  in  the 
United  States  at  Milwankee,  for  the  territory  of  "Wisconsin.  Six 
Dominican  Friars,  eight  other  missionaries,  and  seventeen  nuns  from 
Germany,  have  sailed  lately  from  Havre  for  the  United  States.  The 
expenditure  of  the  propaganda  at  Lyons  for  Romish  missions  to 
America  amounted,  during  the  past  year,  to  more  than  one  million 
francs.  Eighteen  Jesuit  missionaries  have  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
and  eight  capuchin  friars  have  been  despatched  as  missionaries  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Aboriginal  population  in  the  Brazilian  empire.  An 
envoy  extraordinary  has  been  sent  to  Rome  from  Mexico,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  negotiating  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Romish  Church 
in  that  State. 

Australia. — Visitation  and  Charge. — From  a  visitation  journal  just 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  it  appears  that  the  Bishop  was  engaged  from  June  to  August, 
1843,  in  a  visitation  journey  through  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Brisbane,  Phillip,  Wellington,  Bathurst,  and  Cook;  from 
September  to  December  he  spent  in  the  districts  of  Port  Phillip,  at 
Geelong  and  Melbourne ;  and  in  January  of  the  present  year  he  visited 
the  different  parishes  of  the  county  of  Cumberland.  In  May  last  he 
commenced  the  third  triennial  visitation  of  his  diocese,  by  convening  the 
clergy  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Camden  at  Sydney.     The 
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charge  which  he  addressed  to  them,  ii  k  docament  of  great  importance 
with  regard  both  to  this  parttralar  dioceie,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
Cburch  generally  at  this  critical  period.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
Bishop  enters  at  considerable  length  upon  the  leading  points  of  the 
Tractarian  controversy ;  he  condemns,  in  language  at  once  temperate 
and  forcible,  the  Romanising  interpretation  of  our  Articles,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  purgatory ;  be  repudiates  tradition  as  co-ordinate  with 
Scripture  for  determiDing  the  rule  of  faith,  at  the  same  time  that  he  vin- 
dicates its  Intimate  use ;  and  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of 
development,  by  the  adoption  of  which,  he  justly  observes,  that  "  the 
Roman  Catholics  seem  evidently  to  yield  to  us  the  point  of  superior 
conformity  with  primitive  Christianity."  On  the  sexala  qutxitio  of 
rubrical  observance,  the  Bishop  insists  strongly  on  the  "  obligation  of 
conscience"  under  which  all  clergymen  are  bonud  to  obey  the  directions 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  he  recommends,  indeed,  the  exercise 
of  sound  discretion  in  resuming  any  observances  which  may  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  expressly  adds,  that  it  is  "  not  his  intention  that  such 
advantage  should  he  taken  of  farmer  laxity,  as  to  convert  that  into  the 
permanent  rule,  which  has  been  only  the  tolerated,  and  not  always  jus- 
tifiable, exception  to  it." 

In  reference  to  the  particular  concerns  of  his  own  diocese,  the  Bishop 
adverts  to  "  the  protest  which,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  most  solemn  duty, 
he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  issue,  in  opposition  to  the  groundless  pre- 
tension of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  within 
this,  his  proper,  lawful,  and  canonical  diocese." 

Touching  the  actual  condition  of  his  diocese,  the  Bishop  complains 
in  emphatic  terms  of  the  general  supineness  of  the  laity,  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
backwardness  which  the  local  government  had  sbovra,  to  aid  or  encourage 
measures  for  the  extension  of  the  Church,  and  of  a  sound  Church  Edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  gratitude  and 
approbation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  by  whose  aid  he  has  been  enabled  to  send  forth  five  clergymen 
into  the  districts  beyond  the  boundaries,  "  where  an  absolute  repudiation 
of  Christianity  has  been  the  rule,  with  scarcely  an  exception."  He 
announces  his  intention  of  subdividing  the  entire  diocese  into  deaneries ; 
and  in  the  first  instance  instituting  five  deaneries,  to  be  designated 
from  the  towns  of  Sydney,  Maitland,  Bathurst,  Goulbum,  and  Mel- 
bourne. 

Austria. — StnggUt  belmeen  Romanitm  and  Protettantiim. — Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  government  to  check  the 
encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  upon  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  especially  with  r^ard  to  the  issue  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
Protestants  complain  of  oppression  and  indirect  proselytism.  They 
attribute  the  great  number  of  changes  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Komish 
faith,  of  which  the  Romish  papers  boast,  (the  numbers  being,  according 
to  official  accounts,  in  the  proportion  of  sixteen  proselytes  to  the  Romish 
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ChuTcb,  to  one  who  leaves  the  Roman  for  the  Protestant  Communion,) 
to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  enables  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  refuse  all  the  offices  of  their  Church,  and  to  act  merely  in  the 
character  of  official  witnesses  of  the  marriage  contract,  in  the  case  of  all 
mixed  marriages,  while  the  Protestant  ministers  are  inhibited  from  the 
performance  of  any  religious  ceremony  whatever,  in  all  cases  of  marriage 
where,  one  of  the  parties  belonging  to  the  Roman  Communion,  that 
Church  has  withheld  her  sanction.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the 
idea  of  marriage  by  mere  civil  contract  is  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  Protestants,  desirous  to  contract  marriage  with  Roman 
Catholics,  generally  submit  to- the  conditions  which  the  priests  attach  to 
the  religious  celebration  of  it ;  which  not  only  secures,  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  baptism  and  education  of  the  children  in  the  Romish  faith, 
but  frequently  leads  to  the  ultimate  apostasy  of  the  Protestant  party 
from  his  or  her  communion. 

Movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — A  movement  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  which  has  caused 
great  alarm  among  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  opinion  is  fast  spreading  among  the  laity  of  that  communion,  that 
a  reform  is  needed,  and  the  points  principally  insisted  on  are : — Com- 
munion in  both  kinds,  abrogation  of  the  compulsory  celibate  of  priests, 
the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Divine  service,  the  unrestricted  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  the  abolition  of  auricular  confession.  The  fact 
that  the  parties  who  are  foremost  in  this  movement,  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  separating  themselves  from  the  Church,  and  the  titles  of  two 
tracts,  extensively  circulated  by  them,  (one,  "  In  the  Name  of  the 
Triune  God,"  the  other,  "  Necessary  and  Wholesome  Questions,  with 
Brief  Answers  thereto  from  Holy  Scripture,")  clearly  indicate,  that  this 
is  not  an  outbreak  of  rationalism,  but  a  truly  religious  movement. 
The  Romish  authorities  have  taken  active  measures  to  suppress  it ; 
and  several  persons  have  been  arrested.  What  renders  these  trans- 
actions more  important,  is  an  almost  simultaneous  movement  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  a  Romish  priest  of  the  Benedictine  order,  named  Jager, 
has  declared  open  war  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  ultramontane  doc- 
trines, and  has  hitherto  received,  not  only  the  warm  support  of  public 
opinion,  especially  in  the  German  part  of  the  Tyrol,  but  also  the  coun- 
tenance and  protection  of  the  local  government.  In  the  Italian  parts 
of  the  Tyrol,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  much  more  favourable  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  there,  as  elsewhere,  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  regain 
their  former  footing.  Among  other  places  they  have  lately  returned  to 
Venice,  where,  on  the  3 1st  of  July  last,  being  the  feast  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  they  took  possession  of  their  ancient  house  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Amico  Cattolico 
di  MiianOf  under  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  and  good-will 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  of  the  people 
generally. 
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Bbloidii.— /*opuIar  tweemetU  agmut  lite  aTiMutii.— Even  m  this 
■tronghold  of  Romanism,  where  the  thirtieth  anniverMry  of  the  return 
of  Pope  Piui  Vll.  to  bis  capital  wu  celebrated  with  unuiual  pomp  in 
May  last,  and  where  a  prayer,  compiled  by  the  Epitcopate  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  England  to  the  aee  of  Rome,  haa  jnit  been  published,  iiidi- 
cationi  are  not  wanting  of  the  inwardly  tottering  condition  of  the 
Roman  Church.  For  leveral  dayi  during  the  month  of  September  the 
town  of  Verviers  has  been  in  a  *W«  of  ablation  bordering  on  riot,  in 
conieqaence  of  the  cry,  "  a  bai  let  JitviUt,"  raised  by  the  liberal  party. 
The  immediate  occaaion  for  the  outbreak  was  afforded  by  a  decision  of 
the  Municipal  Council  to  commit  the  chai^  of  an  orphan  asylum 
in  the  town  to  three  of  the  &atemity,  called  Frerei  dt  la  Doclrme 
Chrilienne.  Thia  caused  a  demonstration,  apparently  of  the  free- 
thinking  part  of  the  community  ;  and  exa^erated  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  Jesuits  expected,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  establishments,  having  been  circulated,  a  commo- 
tion ensued,  which  the  local  authorities  seem  to  have  favoured.  A 
proclamation  was  issued,  assuring  the  populace  that  no  Jesuits  would 
be  permitted  to  settle  in  the  town,  and  peace  was  restored.  The  acts 
of  the  town  magistrates  being,  however,  in  open  contradiction  to  the 
Belgian  constitution,  which  secures  perfect  freedom  to  all  religious  per- 
suasions and  (immunities,  a  royal  ordinance  has  since  been  published 
annulling  their  proceeding.  It  b  stated  that  the  feeling  manifested  in 
Verviets  is  spreading  further,  and  from  the  violence  displayed  on  both 
•ides,  it  is  very  improbable  that  matters  will  be  allowed  to  rest  as  they 
are.  The  Romish  party  have  for  some  time  past  taken  active  measures 
for  arresting  the  spread  of  Protestant  doctrines  among  the  lower  classes, 
and,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  workmen  have  been  discharged  from 
a  colliery,  simply  on  the  ground  of  their  having  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  Protestant  missionaries,  and  refused  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  the  language  of  the  people  seems  to  have  a  con- 
nexion with  their  religious  predilections.  The  use  of  the  Flemish 
language  in  all  public  proceedings  having  lately  been  advocated  by  a 
numerous  and  increasing  party,  the  ultramontane  press  denounces  the 
proposal  as  an  insidious  attempt  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

Chida. — Toleration  of  Chritlianity. — Accounts  from  Trieste  state 
that  an  imperial  edict  has  been  published,  which  strictly  enjoins  the 
Mandarins  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from  all  measures  of  persecu^on 
against  Christian  Missionaries. 

Demuark. — Encouragement  of  the  Clerical  profeuion. — With  a  view 
to  stimulate  young  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  greater  exertion  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  a  foundation  has  been  established  in  the 
University  of  Kiel,  under  the  title  of  Slipendiwn  Harmtiatium,  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  CI,  Harms.  The  necessary  funds  having  been 
collected  by  private  subscription,  have  been  vested  in  certain  trustees. 
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who  are  from  year  to  year  to  make  grants  of  not  less  than  820,  nor 
exceeding  640  rix-dollars,  to  young  divines  of  distinguished  qualifications 
and  limited  means,  for  the  purpose  of  enahling  them  either  to  prolong 
their  academic  career,  or  to  extend  their  theological  knowledge  hy 
travel.  Another  measure  has  recently  heen  determined  on,  which  has 
for  its  ohject  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  Green- 
land. Hitherto  the  men  employed  on  this  service  were  all  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  proficiency  ;  they  had  to  engage  themselves  for  sixteen  years, 
the  first  six  of  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry  ;  their  annual 
stipend  amounting  to  300  rix-dollars  (al)out  70/.)  with  hoard  and  lodging. 
In  future,  the  engagement  is  to  be  obligatory  for  eight  years  only,  the 
stipend  is  to  be  doubled,  and  no  restriction  is  to  be  imposed  upon  them 
as  to  marriage.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  a  superior  class  of  men  will 
be  obtained  for  the  colonial  service. 

Francb. — The  Diocesan  Seminaries. — The  conflict  which  has  arisen 
between  the  Church  and  the  University  on  the  subject  of  education, 
appears  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  French  Bishops  to  their 
own  clerical  training  institutions,  and  will  thus  probably  produce  a 
happy  effect  upon  the  rising  generation  of  the  French  clergy.  The  newly- 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Gap  has  made  it  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
administration,  on  entering  upon  his  diocese,  to  reform  both  the  grand 
and  the  petit  Skminaire^  and  has,  in  a  circular  letter  to  his  clergy,  ex- 
plained his  views  on  the  subject  He  will  not,  he  says,  relax  his  effort! 
*'  until  he  shall  see  clerical  education  pushed  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
competition  of  their  opponents  shall  be  forced  to  confess  itself  van- 
quished ;"  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposes  not  only  to  carry  the  present 
studies  to  a  higher  point  of  proficiency,  but  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
those  studies,  and  to  make  them  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  In 
the  same  spirit  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  has  himself  taken  the  professor- 
ship of  Scripture  and  Canon  law  in  the  grand  Siminaire  of  his  diocese, 
and  has  instituted  a  weekly  assembly  of  the  students,  over  which  he 
presides  in  person,  and  at  which  they  are  called  upon,  at  a  few  moments' 
notice,  to  discourse  upon  a  given  subject,  with  a  view  to  give  them 
facility  in  extemporaneous  preaching.  The  Bishop  of  Rodez  has  in  his 
seminary  erected  a  chair  of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
the  priests  to  aid  their  parishioners  with  their  counsel,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Among  the  SSminaires  which  take  the  lead  in  extending 
their  operations,  that  of  Aire,  in  the  diocese  of  Arras,  merits  attention, 
as  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  make  it  a  training  establishment  for  Scotch 
Romanists.  Four  young  Scotchmen,  destined  for  the  priesthood,  were 
lately  conveyed  to  it  by  the  *'  Vicar  Apostolic  "  of  Glasgow. 

The  increase  of  Religious  Congregations, — ^The  municipal  authorities 
of  several  places,  among  them  those  of  Paris,  have  taken  umbrage  at 
the  recent  establishment  of  numerous  congregations  of  religionists, 
especially  of  females,  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  for  a  variety  of 
objects,  chiefly  of  a  charitable  nature ;  and  have  accordingly  passed 
TOtes  of  censure,  and  ordered  measures  to  be  taken  for  saperintending^ 
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and,  if  ntcetnry,  wppreMing  then.  Id  defence  of  Aoe  wwrirtioM, 
pcrtknlarlj  that  of  the  UnaliDe  nniu,  the  Ardibuhop  <tf  Paris  ha* 
■ddrened  an  apoIogEtk  epiitlo  to  the  mimieipal  coancD. 

Trafie  m  Holi/  dumgt, — A  enriou  kind  (^  apecolaliaa  in  maww  for 
die  dead  has  lately  been  branght  to  l%ht  in  the  Jotrmml  dt»  Debatt, 
It  appears  that  the  clerical  editota  of  a  tborio^cal  work,  entitled  Cotn 
CompUu,  bay  ap  masses  in  every  direction,  i.  t.  take  the  cash  for  them 
in  Pari*,  and  then  get  the  nuases  read  by  priests  in  the  eonatiyi  who 
being  too  poor  to  porcfaaie  the  Cowf  CcmpitU,  pay  for  the  books  in  this 
manner.  This  ne&rions  method  of  tttfflcking  in  the  repose  of 
departed  touls,  has  been  diamvercd  by  means  of  a  letter,  whidi  seems  to 
bsTc  fallen  into  wrong  bands,  and  in  whidi  the  Paris  editors  transmit  to 
a  clergyman  at  Troyea,  along  with  fifty  volnmes  of  the  Camrt  CompUti, 
valne  250  francs,  the  som  of  100  masses  at  75  cendmea,  and  175  masses 
at  one  franc  each,  total  250  franca  ;  which  m't**  they  say,  "  we  accord 
yon  if  to  facta,  ad  tisteariiMeai  ia»timm,  commencing  with  thoae  who  are 
most  pressed  before  God. "  The  Am  de  la  BeHgiat  acknowle^ea 
the  highly  censurable  chaiacter  of  the  transaction,  and  endeavours  to 
exonerate  (be  Church  from  the  blame  of  it,  by  referring  to  a  prohibition 
against  this  kind  of  traffic,  isned  by  the  late  Archbishop,  H.  De  Quelen. 
Tbe  fact  itself,  bowcver,  mnsins  oodeniable ;  and  has  been  brought 
still  more  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  conseqaence  of 
a  prosecution  lately  instituted  before  the  Court  of  Assises  at  Reims, 
against  the  printers  and  publiihers  of  some  Protestant  controTcnial 
tracts,  two  of  which  were  entitled  La  Jiebgitm  d'Argent,  and  Encore 
la  Jtctigion  d" Argent,  In  tbe  course  of  the  proceedings,  which  termi- 
nated io  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  the  couosel  for  the  defendanta  took 
occasion  to  adduce  Tarious  proofs  that  the  Chnrcb  of  Rome  laid  herself 
open  to  the  accusations  bronght  against  ber  in  the  tracts.  In  addition 
to  the  above  case,  he  mentioned  the  almost  incredible,  but  well-authen- 
ticated profaneoesi  of  a  loilery  of  mauet  for  Ike  dead.  Tbe  tickets  of 
this  remarlcHble  scheme  raa  as  follows : — "  Lottery  of  charity  for  the 
compleiion  of  the  chapel  of  a  poor  congregation  at  Sl  Flour.     50 

centimes  the  ticket.  — No. .    The  drawing  will  take  place  at  the 

end  of  March,  at  SL  Flour,  m  the  ArcUepueopal  palace."  A  printed 
notice  accompanies  the  ticket,  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  Carmelites 
of  St.  Flour  undertake  on  behalf  of  their  benefactors:  1.  To  have  every 
year  six  masses  read,  three  for  the  living,  and  three  for  the  dead.  2. 
To  hold  four  general  communions  on  the  four  principal  feasts  of  the 
holy  Virgin.  3.  To  have  the  benediction  of  the  holy  Sacrament  twice 
performed.  4.  To  say  prayers  twi(»  a  day  for  the  same  purpose.  Tbe 
whole  in  perpetuity."  Another  instance  of  the  venality  of  the  Romish 
Church  was  adduced  upon  the  anthority  of  the  Bien  Social,  a  journal 
conducted  by  the  Abb£  Clavel,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  in  which 
there  appeared,  last  summer,  a  most  severe  attack  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  on  account  of  the  heavy  fees  demanded  in  hit  Chancery  from 
the  poor  priests  on  all  occasions ;  but  especially  on  account  of  the 
Biatud  impost  of  tixty-two  fiuca  for  every  liee&M  to  read  mui  in  a 
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private  house.  These  licenses,  it  appears,  are  exceedingly  numerous 
in  Paris,  and  produce  a  handsome  revenue ;  as  well  as  the  public  collec- 
tions in  the  Churches,  and  the  numerous  dispensations  of  all  sorts, 
which  are  to  be  had  for  money  at  the  Archiepiscopal  palace. 

Spread  of  Protestantism, — A  strong  movement  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  is  taking  place 
in  the  dioceses  of  Verdun,  Chalons,  Limoges,  Poitiers,  La  Roche] le, 
Bordeaux,  and  Frejus.  In  the  last-named  diocese,  in  which  ten  parishes 
have  almost  unanimously  renounced  Romanism,  a  Romish  priest,  the 
Abbe  Roize,  is  among  the  converts,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  preaching 
among  his  former  parishioners.  In  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle,  the 
number  of  parishes  which  desire  to  be  placed  under  Protestant  pastors, 
is  stated  at  twenty-five.  In  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  the  principal  agent 
in  producing  these  changes  is  M.  Roussel,  a  Protestant  minister,  who 
has  established  a  congregation  at  Limoges,  and  brought  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Villefavard  over  to  Protestantism,  and  against  whom  a  prosecu- 
tion has  been  directed  on  account  of  "  language  injurious  to  a  religion 
recognized  by  the  State."  In  the  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate,  who,  with  a  number  of  his  servants  and  tenants,  had 
separated  himself  from  the  Roman  Church,  procured  the  services  of  a 
Protestant  minister  from  the  nearest  consistory,  and  had  divine  service 
periodically  celebrated  at  his  chdteau ;  when  the  local  authorities  inter- 
fered, and  being  unable  to  prohibit  the  assembly  altogether,  affixed  to 
the  door  a  list  of  the  names  of  twenty-six  Protestants,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  their  intention  to  proceed  against  any  one  who,  not  being 
included  in  the  list,  should  nevertheless  attend  divine  service  there.  The 
affair  has  created  a  considerable  sensation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
to  be  brought  before  a  superior  tribunal.  That  Protestantism  is,  on  the 
whole,  progressing  in  France,  is  evident  from  a  statistical  statement  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  Chambers  during  the  last  session.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  at  the  close  of  the  empire,  in  the  year  1815,  the 
number  of  Protestant  ministers  in  France  was  464 ;  in  the  year  1830,  it 
amounted  to  527  ;  and  in  the  year  1843,  to  677 :  the  sum  charged  In  the 
budget  for  their  support  was,  under  the  empire,  306,000  francs  ;  during 
the  restoration  it  rose  to  675,000  francs;  and  in  the  year  1843,  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  1,219,000  francs.  The  number  of  Protestant  con- 
gregations without  church  or  minister  was  stated  at  111  at  that  time, 
but  has  probably  much  increased  since. 

Condition  of  the  people. — Official  accounts  recently  published  give  a 
melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  the  French  population.  Pauperism 
and  crime  have  increased  enormously.  Since  1 790  the  population  has 
risen  from  twenty -five  to  thirty-four  millions.  At  that  period  the 
number  of  paupers  was  three  millions,  or  little  more  than  one-eighth, 
it  is  now  eight  millions,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  entire  population. 
The  progress  of  crime  is  still  more  fearful,  having  increased  at  the  rata 
of  fifty -four  per  cent,  in  the  short  period  from  1836  to  1842.  In  the 
former  year,  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  provinces  was 
7100 ;  in  the  latter  year,  10,938.    Juvenile  delinquency  increases  at  a 
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■till  higher  ratio;  the  number  of  oriminBli  nnder  aizteen  yean  of  age 
being  SIS  in  ISSti;  and  1269,  more  than  four  timei  that  number,  in 
1842.  The  same  returaa  exhibit  the  low  state  of  popular  education. 
Out  of  14,732  persona  committed  in  the  year  1842,  tbere  nere  7070 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  226  only  had  received  a  superior 
edncation. 

OsmyAKT.— Pattoral  Confenncet. — The  Oerman  theolt^cal  journals 
contain  interesting  accounts  of  pastoral  conferences  held  doring  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  at  Stettin  and  Triegloffin  Pomera- 
nia,  at  Ravensberg  in  Westphalia,  at  Onadau  in  Prussian  Saxony,  at 
Schwabiich  Hall  in  Wiirtembeig,  and  at  Gottingen.  Besides  the  mis- 
aionary  question,  which  is  always  discussed  in  the  first  instance,  these 
conferences  having  arisen  out  of  the  annual  missionary  meetings,  the 
following  practicsi  subjects  have  been  nnder  consideration  :  —  The 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  pastoral  office,  such  as  do* 
mestic  visits,  prayer- meetings,  the  co-operation  of  the  laity,  &c. ;  the 
restoration  of  Church  discipline,  and  the  power  of  excommunication  ; 
the  course  to  he  pursued  with  regard  to  mixed  marriages ;  tlie  better 
obiervance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy 
in  the  temperance  movement.  The  last-named  point  came  under  dis- 
cussion at  most  of  the  conferences,  and  opinions  were  much  divided, 
but,  on  the  whole,  unfavonrable  to  any  participation  in  the  movement 
by  the  clergy,  partly  from  a  dread  of  the  self-righteous  spirit  likely  to 
grow  up  in  temperance  associations,  and  partly  from  a  feeding  that,  the 
Christian  Church  being,  ipn  facto,  a  temperance  society,  it  seems  de- 
rc^atory  to  her  character  to  separate  the  cause  of  temperance  from  her 
general  spiritual  discipline.  At  all  the  conferences,  however,  the  dis- 
cussion turned  principally  upon  what  may  be  called  the  questions  of 
the  day  in  the  theological  world  of  Protestant  Germany.  The  recent 
outbreak  of  rationalism  at  Kothen  was  made  the  subject  of  animad- 
version, and  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  was 
much  insisted  on.  The  consideration  of  the  attitude  which  the  Pro- 
testant Churchea  ought  to  assume  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  of  the  best  means  of  arresting  the  tide  of  her  proselytism,  led  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  general  and  more 
accurate  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine,  especially  in  catechetical 
instruction.  The  duty  of  the  Church,  in  re&rence  to  the  growing 
pauperism  of  the  times,  was  fully  canvassed,  especially  at  the  Ravens- 
berg  conference,  and  the  proposal  of  reviving  the  diaconate  as  a  spi- 
ritual office,  by  the  side  of  the  praabyterate  (to  which  the  ministerial 
office  in  Germany  is  confined),  was  strongly  and  ably  uiged.  But  the 
most  engrossing  subjects  were  the  authority  of  the  symbolical  books, 
and  the  liturgical  question.  As  regards  the  former,  though  the  general 
tone  of  the  debates  was  decidedly  orthodox,  yet  no  satisfactory  result 
was  arrived  at.  It  was  admitted  that  the  symbolical  books  of  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  communions  were  not  free  from  errors,  and  thence  it 
was  KTgued,  that  aubacription  to  them  could  not  inToWe  an  obltgation 
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to  believe  every  thing  contained  in  them,  but  only  a  promise  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  to  teach  nothing  against 
them ;  or  else,  if  a  conscientious  conviction  should  render  this  course 
impracticable,  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry.  The  liturgical  question 
has  received  quite  a  new  impulse  in  consequence  of  the  theses  pro- 
pounded by  Frofesscr  Schmleder  at  the  spring  conference  at  Gnadau, 
which  have  excited  universal  attention,  and  become  the  subject  of 
continued  discussion  in  the  journals  and  at  the  conferences.  The 
rationalistic  party  are  of  course  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Schmieder  ;  and  among  the  more  orthodox  there  are  many  who, 
while  advocating  the  use  of  fixed  liturgical  forms  as  a  safeguard  against 
unsoundness,  are,  nevertheless,  jealous  of  seeing  the  sermon,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  public  worship,  thrown  into 
the  background  by  a  preponderance  of  devotional  forms  and  sacra- 
mental offices.  One  point  appears  to  be  very  generally  admitted,  that 
the  Liturgy,  introduced  into  Prussia  as  the  standard  formulary  of  the 
Evangelic  Union,  has  neither  effected  that  unity  of  doctrine  which  was 
anticipated  from  its  use,  nor  is  it  felt  by  any  party  to  be  a  satisfactory 
form  of  worship.  It  is  rather  considered  as  an  interim  measure,  which 
may  operate  beneficially  during  the  present  transition  state  of  German 
Protestantism,  and  pave  the  way  for  something  better. 

Large  Number  of  Clergy  Widows, — The  efforts  lately  made  to  esta- 
blish associations  for  the  support  of  widows  of  clergymen,  have  brought 
to  light  the  singularly  disproportionate  number  of  these  widows  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  where  out  of  255  clergymen  223 
are  married,  18  single,  and  14  widowers,  there  are  no  less  than  100 
clergymen's  widows.  This  is  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministerial  office,  having  mostly  attained  the  age  of  forty 
before  they  obtain  a  cure  and  are  enabled  to  settle  in  life,  generally 
marry  persons  much  younger  than  themselves  ;  and  partly  to  the  pre- 
valence of  second  marriages  among  the  clergy. 

The  Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria, — Notwithstanding  occasional  acta 
of  personal  liberality,  such  as  grants  for  the  erection  of  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  like,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Bavaria  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects,  great  dissatisfaction  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
latter.  There  are  various  grievances  of  which  they  complain,  such  as 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  leave  for  the  celebration  of  Protestant  worship 
in  new  places,  the  obstruction  of  public  liberality  for  the  promotion  of 
Protestant  objects,  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  Protestants 
are  placed  in  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
encouragement  which  is  given  to  Romish  proselytism  in  various  ways, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  Protestant  orphans  during  their  minority  : 
but  the  chief  topic  of  complaint  is  the  compulsory  adoration  of  the  host. 
The  exemption  of  Protestant  soldiers  from  attendance  at  Roman  Catholic 
worship  on  ordinary  occasions,  decreed  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  28th 
of  March  last,  has  but  partially  remedied  the  evil,  as  in  all  cases  when 
the  soldiery  are  marched  out  for  public  parade  or  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  kneeling  of  Protestant  soldiers  at  the  passing  or  elevation  of 
the  host  is  still  enforced.    The  ordinance  in  question  was  probably  thtf 
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lesnlt  of  an  addieu  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  carried 
alter  a  long  and  animated  debate.  That  debate,  howerer,  bore  other 
and  lesi  peaceable  fniit,  in  the  ahape  of  a  smart  controversy  between 
Profeasor  UoUinger  of  Manich,  the  editor  of  Mahler's  Essays,  and  Pro- 
fessor Hariess  of  Erlangen,  one  of  the  deputies  and  leading  speakers 
on  the  question  in  the  Chamber.  Professor  Thiersch  of  Uunich,  the 
celebrated  philologist,  has  also  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Church  ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of  writers  of  lesser  note,  who 
have  exercised  their  pens  on  the  occasion.  This  controversy,  and  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Pastor  Redenbacher,  who, 
though  not  incarcerated  while  his  appeal  is  pending,  continnea  yet  under 
suspension,  tended  to  produce  considerable  excitement  among  the  Pro- 
testants, which  has  at  last  found  a  vent  by  the  assembling  of  the  General 
Synods  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Bavaria  Proper,  at  Baireuth  in 
August,  and  at  Anspach  in  September  last.  The  irritation  was  increased 
by  an  apprehension,  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  the  Synods,  in  consequence  of  which  several 
deputies  were  instructed  by  their  conititoents  to  leave  the  assembly,  if 
they  found  such  to  be  the  case.  The  royal  commissioners  on  their  part 
used  every  effort  to  turn  the  question  aside,  and  would  not  allow  any 
petition  addressed  to  the  Synods  to  be  taken  into  consideration  without 
their  previous  approbation.  Sixty-three  petitions,  addressed  to  the 
Synod  of  Anspach,  were  thus  suppressed  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  result  is,  that  the  latter  Synod,  before  separating,  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Bavaria  a  respectful  but  firm  and  spirited  remonstrance  ', 
claiming  for  the  Protestants  of  Bavaria  the  free  exercise  of  their  con- 
atitu^onal  rights.  The  reception  which  this  address  will  meet  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  government,  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
interest  and  anxiety,  not  in  Bavaria  only,  but  generally  throughout 
Germany ;  as  it  will  have  great  weight  in  determining  the  attitude,  in 
which  Romanism  and  Protestantism  will  hereafter  stand  towards  each 
other  in  that  country. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Jem. — If  the  Protestants  oF 
Bavaria  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  encroachments  of  a  Romanist 
government,  no  such  charge  can  certainly  be  brought  by  the  Jewish 
community.  To  them  the  Bavarian  authorities  in  Church  and  State 
show  the  moat  singular  favour.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  lately  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Rabbi  at  Aschaffenburg,  it  was  officially  signified  as 
"  His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  no  candidates  should  be  admitted  to  the 
office,  except  such  as  adhered  faithfully  to  the  genuine  Mosaic  doctrines 
and  ceremonial  statutes."  A  still  more  curious  specimen  of  Roman 
Catholic  patronage  to  Judaism,  is  a  visit  lately  paid  to  a  Jewish  syn- 
agogue by  the  Bishop  of  Spires.  Having  been  received,  during  the  late 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  in  a  most  flattering  manner  by  the  civil  autho- 
rities of  Ingenheim,  the  population  of  which  consists  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Fiotestanta,  and  Israelites,  the  Bishop  returned  the  compliment,  not 
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only  by  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  good  understanding  'which  he 
taw  subsisting  between  those  different  communions,  but  by  proceeding, 
after  the  close  of  the  service  at  the  Romish  Church,  in  state  to  the 
synagogue.  The  place  was  splendidly  lighted  up,  the  Bishop  was 
welcomed  at  the  door  by  the  Chief  Rabbi  in  a  complimentary  speech, 
and  on  his  entrance  the  words  '*  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ;  we  have  blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  (Ps. 
cxviii.  26)  were  chanted  in  Hebrew.  This  act  of  mingled  profaneness 
and  liberalism  was  responded  to  by  an  allocution  from  the  Bishop,  in 
which,  after  bestowing  appropriate  praise  upon  the  beauties  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  he  eulogized  the  Jewish  liturgy,  exhorted  the  children  of  the 
Jewish  school  to  cleave  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  again  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  brotherly  harmony  which  reigned  between  the 
members  of  the  most  opposite  religious  communities. 

General  Rabbinical  Synod, — One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena 
of  this  eventful  year,  is  the  convention  of  a  General  Synod  of  Jewish 
Rabbins  in  Germany,  which  it  is  intended  to  convene  annually,  in- 
viting to  its  sittings  Rabbins  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  which 
a  large  number  of  French  Rabbins  are  expected  to  be  present  next 
year.  The  first  impulse  to  this  extraordinary  movement  was  given  by 
Dr.  Philippson,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Magdeburg,  and  editor  of  the  AUge- 
meine  Zeitung  des  Judenthums,  who  suggested  it  in  that  paper  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  inviting  communications  on  the  subject.  A 
sufficient  number  of  Rabbins  having  intimated  their  approbation  of  the 
plan,  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  the  first  synod  at  Brunswick, 
where  it  was  accordingly  opened  on  the  1 2th  of  June,  and  continued  to 
sit  till  the  I9th.  The  synod  was  opened  by  Dr.  Herzfeld,  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Brunswick.  The  first  words  spoken  in  the  assembly  were  the 
following  words  of  prayer :  "  O  God,  Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel,  to 
Thee  first  do  I  offer  the  thanksgiving  of  a  heart  deeply  moved,  for  that 
Thou  hast  granted  me  to  live  to  see  the  long  and  ardently  cherished 
desire  of  my  soul  accomplished.     Verily  with  mine  eyes  I  behold  an 

assembly  of  our  wise  men,  7K^Uf^  TWy^  HD  JTJTf/  *>  asking  itself, 
'What  shall  Israel  do?'  But  it  is  not  from  human  wisdom  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  must  proceed,  but  from  Thy  Spirit,  Thou  God 
of  spirits.  The  word  which  Thou  shalt  put  into  their  mouth,  that 
word  shall  they  speak.  When  two  are  sitting  together  discoursing  of 
the  divine  doctrine,  DiTJ^3  TVyi^  HJOlt^',  Thy  seat  is  between  them, 
for  it  is  written :  *  They  that  fear  the  Lord,  speak  one  to  another,  and 
the  Lord  heareth  it,  and  writeth  it  in  a  book  of  remembrance*.'  Here 
are  standing,  looking  up  to  Thee,  bearing  Thee  in  their  hearts,  so  many 
Heads  of  Israel,  gathered  together  from  far  countries,  to  labour  for  Thy 
kingdom  in  the  midst  of  us ;  and  Thou  dost  not  disdain  to  found  it 
and  to  uphold  it  by  the  feeble  hand  of  man.  Be  Thou  therefore  with 
them,  O  God  of  our  fathers,  and  cause  Thou  to  descend  upon  them 

*  "  To  know  what  Israel  shall  do/'     We  give  these  passages  as  they  were  pro- 
nounced in  Hebrew,  in  the  original  prayer. 

*  "  The  Sheehineii,  or  Divine  Pretence,  dwelleth  between  them." 
«  MaL  ill.  16. 
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'n  ram  nn  rm  nmaji  my  rm  n»i  noai  rm*,  the  ipirit 

of  wiidom  and  of  und  en  tan  ding,  the  ipirit  of  counsel  and  of  might, 
the  spirit  of  Thy  knowledge  and  of  Thy  fear,  that  men  may  know,  that 
Thnu  hast  not  departed  from  Israel,  even  as  Thou  hast  promised  that 
Thy  word  shall  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth,  nor  oat  of  the  mouth  of 
bis  children  and  children's  children,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thy  word 
never  falls  idly  to  the  ground,  let  it  be  fulfilled  upon  us.      Amen." 

After  this  prayer,  Dr.  Henfeld  opened  the  synod  with  a  brief  speech. 
The  business  consisted  necessarily,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  choice  of 
ofBcen  and  the  drawing  up  of  statutes.  A  proposal  to  hold  the  sittings 
with  closed  doors  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  against  four ; 
but  although  the  public  are  to  be  freely  admitted,  none  but  rabbins,  vice- 
rabhins,  and  authoriEsd  preachers  of  the  synagogue  will  have  a  right 
to  speak  or  vote,  even  candidates  for  the  ministry  being  excluded  from 
any  active  participation  in  the  deliberations.  The  object  of  these 
annual  synods  was  thus  defined  :  "  to  take  counsel  together  aa  to  the 
best  means  of  preserving  and  developing  Judaism,  and  quickening  the 
religious  Bense  of  the  nation,"  The  statutes  being  settled,  the  synod 
proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  several  questions  touching  the  Jewish 
oath,  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue,  and  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity to  the  civil  power  of  the  several  countries  in  which  it  is  settled. 
In  reference  to  the  last-named  point,  the  synod  adopted  with  slight 
modifications  the  answers  given  by  the  great  Sanhedrin  assembled  at 
Paris,  to  the  twelve  questions  proposed  to  it  by  Napoleon  in  the  year 
1809.  The  sum  of  these  answers  is :  1.  polygamy  is  not  permitted  to 
the  Jews ;  2.  divorce  is  lawful  according  to  the  Jewish  law ;  but 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  matrimonial  laws  of  the  states  to  which 
the  Jews  may  be  subject ;  3.  the  marriage  of  a  Jew  with  a  woman 
professing  the  Christian  or  any  other  monotheistic  religion,  is  not  for- 
bidden, provided  the  laws  of  the  state  permit  the  education  of  the 
children  in  the  religion  of  Israel ;  4.  the  Jews  acknowledge  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell,  as  their  brethren  ;  5.  their  social  obligations 
towards  that  people  are  the  same  as  towards  one  another ;  6.  the  Jews 
acknowledge  the  land  in  which  they  are  bom  and  settled,  as  their  father- 
land, and  own  allegiance  to  its  laws ;  7.  the  mode  of  electing  rabbins 
is  not  determined,  unless  it  should  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
country  ;  8.  the  rabbins  have  no  power  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews, 
except  such  as  the  state  and  the  community  may  accord  them ;  9. 
where  there  are  no  laws  on  the  subject,  their  authority  rests  entirely  on 
custom  ;  10.  no  kind  of  trade  is  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  their  taw  ; 
II  and  12.  usury  is  unlawful  and  disgraceful,  whether  practised 
towards  Jews,  or  towards  persons  of  another  nation. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  however,  of  the  whole  proceeding  was 
the  nomination  of  committees  for  preparing  the  following  subjects  for 
discussion  in  the  ensuing  year:  1.  A  complete  revision  of  Ae  Jewish 
law  of  marriage  :  2.  A  reform  of  the  liturgy  at  present  in  use  in  the 
synagogue ;    under  which  head   two   important   questions  will   arise, 

*  It.  d.  9,  rendntd  Utarall;  ia  the  pnye r  ii«el£ 
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whether  the  vulgar  tongue  should  be  substituted  for  the  Hebrew  in 
divine  service,  and  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  should  be 
retained  in  the  prayers :  3.  Regulations  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath ;  4.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  registration  in  connexion 
with  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Philippson  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  de» 
Judenthums,  it  appears  that  the  old  orthodox  and  conservative  party 
was  not  represented  in  the  synod ;  a  small  minority  belonged  to  the 
party  which  is  not  indisposed  for  reform,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  con- 
sistently with  talmudistic  orthodoxy ;  the  great  majority  belonged  to 
the  movement  party,  which,  starting  away  from  all  rabbinical  traditions, 
proceeds  upon  theoretical  grounds,  a  kind  of  Judaic  rationalism ;  the 
first-named,  or  old  orthodox  party,  has  already  manifested  strong 
opposition  to  these  synods,  but  the  reply  made  to  them  is,  that  they 
ought  to  give  their  attendance,  and  so  counterbalance  adverse  tendencies. 
Whether  they  will  do  so,  time  will  show. 

Restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Constance, — Measures  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  restoration  of  this  cathedral,  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  which,  while  it  received  the  abdica- 
tion of  one,  and  decreed  the  deposition  of  two  popes,  lighted  up  the 
first  fiame  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  by  the  condemnation  and 
death,  of  John  Huss. 

Holland. — Religious  Statistics. —  The  last  census  gives  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  at  2,860,450.  Of  this 
number  1,701,275  are  Protestants,  divided  into  1453  parishes;  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  amounts  to  1,100,616 ;  the  rest  being 
dissenters  of  various  classes,  and  Jews. 

India. — The  Bishop  of  Madrtis  and  the  Romish  Mission, — A.  com- 
plaint having  been  brought  before  the  Government  of  Madras  by  Dr. 
Fennelly,  the  head  of  the  Romish  mission,  against  one  of  the  hospital 
chaplains,  for  alleged  unwarrantable  attacks  upon  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  patients,  accompanied  by  a  request  that  the 
hospital  chaplains  may  be  authoritatively  limited  **  to  the  preaching  of 
what  is  more  suited  to  hospital  patients,  a  good  moral  discourse,"  the 
Bishop  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  chaplains  of  his  diocese,  in 
which,  while  he  deprecates  controversial  preaching  in  hospitals,  he 
exhorts  them  to  persevere  in  a  faithful  declaration  of  **  the  grand  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel,"  and  not  to  preach  *'  any  thing  any  where,  and 
more  especially  at  a  death-bed,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Life." 

Missions  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL 
— The  Bishop  of  Madras  has  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  mis- 
sionary clergy  maintained  in  his  diocese  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  in  which,  pleading  the  noble  efforts  lately  made 
by  that  ancient  Society,  he  calls  upon  the  clergy  to  redouble  their  zeal, 
to  retrench  unnecessary  expenses  connected  with  the  mission,  to  act 
themselvea  in  a  self-denying  spirit,  and  to  require  a  faithful  performance 
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of  their  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Society'a  agenti  placed  nnder  their 
directions.  Lastly,  he  urges  upon  them  the  ueceuity  of  local  appeala 
in  fuTiherance  of  their  work,  so  as  to  diminish  the  demands  now  made 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Society  at  home. 

Prussia. — Lyitig  Wondert  of  Relic  WorMp. — The  town  of  Treves,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  ha«  lately  been  the  scene  of  an  exhibition  more 
incredibly  disgraceful  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  more  indicative  of  her 
determination  to  revive  the  worst  superstition  a  and  abuses  of  her  medi- 
seval  system,  than  could  well  have  been  imagined.  After  considerable 
preparation  and  previous  announcements  in  the  public  prints.  Dr. 
Arnold,  the  Bishop  of  Treves,  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  August,  being 
the  feast  of  St.  Helena,  to  expose  publicly  in  the  cathedral  a  relic,  said 
to  be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Lord,  on  which  the  soldiers  cast  Iota*,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  and  town,  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  college,  the  schools,  and  the  trades,  who 
all  attended  the  ceremony  in  procession  with  flags  and  banners.  On 
the  following  day,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  with  their  officers  (many 
of  them  Protestants)  at  their  head,  were  marshalled  in  the  cathedral  to 
pay  their  devotion.  After  this  the  exhibition  was  thrown  open  to  the 
faithful  generally,  the  time  of  admission  being  limited  for  those  of  the 
diocese,  to  four  weeks,  while  those  of  other  dioceses  were  admitted  until 

•  The  atory  is,  ihat  thii  n»l  >m  lold  by  the  loldier  lo  whoie  lot  il  fell,  lo  the 
diieiple*  of  Chiiit.  snd  lecrelly  preurftd  in  tome  ChiJMian  fBinUy  during  the  Brit 
three  centurici  of  p«ticcutioni  thsl  Ihe  Emprni  Helens  got  pOHUilon  of  it  >l  the 
rame  lime  with  the  true  crou,  the  naili  of  Ifae  piHion,  and  olher  rellca,  and  prMented 
It  to  Si.  Agriciui,  obom  (he  •»!  u  bishop  lo  Ti«vei  in  the  year  327-  There  ii 
remtined  ihut  up  within  an  altar,  until  il  was  diicaicted  In  Ihe  yesr  1196,  by  Arcli- 
biihop  Felii,  who  for  the  flnl  lime  exhibited  It  publicly.  The  only  etidence  for  all 
thia  li  a  life  of  St.  Agriciui,  wriilen  about  the  lime  of  ihii  dlacorery.  It  then  remained 
loclifd  up  again  lill  the  I6th  century,  in  lb<  count  of  wblrh  il  wai  ihovn  no  teaa 
than  •eicn  timci ;  in  (he  fuUowlng  century  ll  wat  cihihlled  but  once,  in  1655,  at  the 
cioM  of  the  thirty  yean'  war,  when  <I  allracled  an  Immenie  concourie  of  pilgrimi.     It 

guardiant,  an  elector  of  Trtrei,  had,  in  ihe  year  17i6,  "to  the  great  offence  of  tlie 
Son  of  God,"  eipreiied  a  iirong  doubt  of  ili  genuineneii.  During  the  reiolutionary 
wara,  it  wai  taken  for  aafeiy  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  but  realored  in  Ihe  year 
IBIO,  when  ibe  latt  public  eihibilion  of  it  look  place.  So  far  Ihe  chroniclera  of  ihe 
Sainlt  Rvbe  at  Trtnea.  But,  unfonunalely  for  ihia  alary,  there  are  aeveral  rival  relica 
oF  Ihe  aame  kind :  one  In  Ihe  church  of  St.  John  Laleran,  at  Rome ;  one  at  San 
SalTador  in  Spain  ;  one,  which  waa  formerly  In  Ihe  ealbcdral  of  Bremen,  In  the 
inonaalery  of  Loccum,  In  the  dioeeac  of  Minden;  one  al  Thiera,  In  AuTergne;  and 
one  more,  Ihe  moai  celehraled  oF  all,  and  ihe  moal  dangtrout  Hval  of  iheone  al  Trtvea, 
in  Ihe  church,  formerly  tbc  priory,  of  Argenleuil,  near  Paria.  Tbia  laat-namcd  "  holy 
garment"  waa  exhibited  there  with  great  pomp  in  Auguat  lait,  and  depoaitcd  in  a 
aplendid  new  cheat  manufactured  for  the  purpoae.  The  hiatoriographer  of  the  Samlt 
Stbt  of  Argtnteuil  heiitaiei  nol  lo  afflrm,  that  the  garment  al  Trivea  cannot  at  any 
rale  be  Ihe  aeamleii  coat  on  which  Ihe  loldiera  can  lota,  becauac  that  ia,  wilhoul  the 
ihHdow  of  a  doubt,  at  Argcnleuil.  He  idmlli  that  it  might  haie  been  an  outer  gar- 
manl  worn  over  It ;  but  ihinka  ll  far  more  probable  that  it  ia  Ihe  pontifical  robe  of 
St.  Jamei,  the  flrat  bithap  of  Jeruialem.  The  curioua  in  aucb  matteta  will  And  abun- 
danl  fniormation  on  Ihe  tutjecl  in  the  Hiilaire  di  la  Robt  dt  netre  Stigneur  Jiiia- 
Chrut,  pubiiahed  al  Heli :  and  in  La  Sainlt  Robt  lU  aolrt  Stigntur  Jliui-Ctritl, 
TtiAtrchti  rtUgiMuii  tt  kUleHqna  nr  etllt  rtUjat  tl  mrU  pfUriaagt  d'Jrgtnituif,  par 
M.  L.  f.  0»M*,  publiibed  at  Puia,  both  la  the  count  of  the  prtMnt  year. 
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tbe  6th  of  October,  on  which  day  the  exhibition  finally  closed.     From 
the   very  first,   crowds  of  pilgrims  began  to  pour  into   Treves,  the 
number  of  those  who  visited  it  during  the  seven  weeks,  being  variously 
estimated  from  300,000  to  2,000,000.     The  descriptions  given  of  the 
different  processions   passing  through  the  towns  on   the   road,  and 
arriving  day  after  day  at  Treves,  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  only  circumstance  to  remind  him  that  the  scene  is  laid  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  arrival  of  some  of  them  by  the  steam- 
boats which  ply  on  the  Moselle.      The  pilgrims  arrived  mostly  in  large 
bodies,  of  several  hundreds  and  even  thousands,  marching  in  processions, 
some  parochial,  others  diocesan,  the  clergy  at  their  head,  with  crucifixes 
and  banners,  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Passion,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.    Some  of  them  were  several  days  on  their  journey,  coming  from 
places  no  less  than  200  miles  distant ;  these  had  waggons  in  their  train, 
to  relieve  the  feebler  pilgrims  on  the  march.       Particularly  distin- 
guished were,  the  procession  from  Sarre- Louis,  which  consisted  of  three 
hundred  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music, 
and  followed  by  a  large  body  of  miners ;  the  procession  from  Gunsdorf, 
whose  members  all  carried  lighted  wax-tapers,  in  commemoration  of  a 
large  body  of  pilgrims  from  the  same  place,  who  were  drowned  on  their 
way  to  Treves  in  the  year  1720  ;  and  the  processions  from  eleven 
dioceses  whose  bishops,  with  a  large  body  of  cathedral  and  diocesan 
clergy,  placed  themselves  at  their  head.    Among  these  were  the  bishops 
of  Spires,  and  of  Miinster,  the  coadjutor  of  Cologne,  the  bishops  of 
Metz,  Nancy,  and  Verdun,  and  the  vicars  apostolic  of  Luxemburg  and 
Amsterdam.     On  their  arrival  in  Treves,  these  bodies  were  met  by 
processions,  formed  by  the  cathedral  and  parochial  clergy,  attended  by 
young  girls  in  white,  with  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers ;  and  as 
each  body  of  pilgrims  entered  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  they  struck 
up  the  chants  composed  for  the  occasion.     This  continued  incessantly 
for  seven  weeks,  the  cathedral  being  opened  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  closed  at  eight,  sometimes  as  late  as  ten,  at  night.     Before   the 
relic  stood  a  capacious  basin,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  a  great  number  of  them,  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  500,000 
francs.     This  amount  was  to  be  divided  between  the  treasury  of  the 
cathedral,  the  town  of  Treves,  and  the  fund  for  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.     The  citizens  of  Treves  too,  had  their  private 
share  in  the  spoil ;  all  the  shops  of  the  town  were  converted  into  shops 
for  the  sale  of  rosaries,  medallions,  and  prints  of  the  holy  garment  on 
paper  and  on  satin,  for  which  latter  purpose  bales  of  satin  had  to  be 
sent  for  from  Paris ;  these  objects  were  taken  to  the  cathedral  by  the 
pilgrims,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  relic  as  they  passed  before 
it.     All  the  houses  of  the  town  were  converted  into  lodging-bouses, 
the  streets  and  squares  into  places  of  refreshment ;  the  small  town, 
which  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants,  accommodating  from  day  to 
day  about  double  that  number  of  pilgrims.     It  is  asserted  that  many 
Protestants  joined  in  the  processions  ;  among  them  men  of  high  rank 
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and  public  station.  Nor  ia  tfaia  at  all  improbable,  considering  the 
official  cnuntenance  given  to  ttis  whole  afiair  by  the  Prtutian  gavem- 
menl.  Not  only  was  there  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  and  doring 
the  whole  course  of  it,  a  great  display  of  public  functionaries  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  ceremony,  but  when  the  relic  was  replaced  in  the  triple 
iron-chest  from  wjiich  it  had  been  taken,  together  with  a  record  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  being  immured  agun  in  the  wall 
of  the  cathedral,  there  were  among  the  sixteen  seals  affixed  to  it,  those 
of  the  government  officers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  the  bishop,  the 
chapter,  and  other  authorities  concerned ;  thus  handing  down  to 
posterity  this  monstrous  imposture,  with  the  seal  of  a  Protestant 
government  literally  set  upon  it. 

The  Mat  of  the  whole  transaction  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
alleged  miraculous  cure  (among  other  miracles  of  minor  note)  of  the 
young  Countess  Johanna  von  Droste-Vischering,  great-niece  of  the  sus- 
pended Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Miinster.  This 
young  lady,  who  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  had  been  suffering  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  from  a  paralytic  affection  in  ber  left  leg,  for  which, 
amongmany  other  fruitless  remedieB,Bhe  had  used  the  baths  of  Kreuznach 
for  two  years.  In  compliance  with  her  ardent  desire,  so  says  the  legend,  she 
was  brought,  in  a  coach,  from  Kreucnach  to  Tr^vea,  where  she  arrived 
on  Friday  the  3Uth  of  August,  and  having  made  her  way  with  great 
difficulty  upon  crutches  up  the  cathedral,  remained  a  considerable  time 
in  silent  prayer  before  the  relic;  when,  having  thrice  touched  it,  she  sud- 
denly felt  her  palsied  limb  restored,  and  al\er  giving  vent  to  her  feelings 
by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  casting  all  her  jewels,  and  whatever  of  value  she 
had  about  her,  into  the  offertory  basin,  left  the  Cathedral,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  grandmother,  a  servant  carryingher  crutches  atler  her.  This 
scene  took  place  in  the  presence  ofan  immense  multitude,  collected  in  the 
Cathedral  at  the  time,  many  of  whom  have  since  attested  the  fact  on 
oath  before  the  public  authorities.  On  the  following  day  she  returned, 
and  deposited  her  crutches  on  one  of  the  altars  of  the  Church,  and 
having  once  more  paid  her  adoration  to  the  holy  garment,  quitted  Treves 
for  her  residence  at  Miinster.  Thus  far  the  legend.  A  report,  however, 
soon  got  into  circulation,  that  the  young  Countess  had  had  a  relapse, 
and  was  a  greater  sufferer  than  before,  from  the  effect  of  the  excitement  ■ 
ahe  had  undergone,  and  the  efforts  she  had  made,  on  the  occasion  ;  and 
the  public  prints  contain  advices  from  Kreuznach,  according  to  which  she 
has  resumed  the  use  of  the  bath*  there,  and  been  provided,  by  her  medi- 
cal attendants,  with  a  new  fair  of  crulchei.  In  reply  to  these  statements 
a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  journals  by  her  uncle,  the  Baron  of 
Landsberg-Velen,  in  which,  however,  he  does  not  commit  himself 
fiirther  than  to  affirm,  that  "she  still  has  the  useofherleg,  a/muchasshe 
had  it  on  the  day  when  ahe  quitted  Treves."  Whatever  may  be  the 
true  solution  of  this  miraculous  tale,  the  most  lucid  comment  upon  it  is, 
probably,  that  made  by  the  Ami  de  la  Religimt,  who  describes  it  as  "a 
new  ray  of  glory  in  the  already  splendid  crown  of  that  confessor  of  the 
frith,  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Cologne," 
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How  far  the  whole  exhibition  will  answer  the  object  which  its  pro- 
moters had  in  view,  remains  to  be  seen.  Indications  have  already 
appeared,  which  render  it  far  from  improbable,  that  it  may  produce  a 
reaction.  Several  of  the  parish  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Treves  itself 
openly  discountenanced  it,  and  positively  refused  to  accompany  their 
flocks  on  this  pilgrimage.  The  better  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  speak  of  it  with  regret,  and  even  with  disgust ;  and  a  priest 
in  Silesia,  named  John  Ronge  ^,  has,  in  the  public  prints,  addressed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Treves  a  remonstrance  couched  in  terms  of  great  severity 
and  not  unjust  indignation.  After  recounting  the  various  objections  to 
the  adoration  of  relics,  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  past  history 
of  the  Church  furnish,  and  with  which,  he  tells  Dr.  Arnold,  that  he,  as 
a  Christian  Bishop,  ought  to  be  acquainted,  he  thus  continues  :  *'  And 
yet,  even  supposing  you  did  not  know  all  this,  supposing  you  had,  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  holy  tunic,  nothing  in  view  but  the  weal  of  Christen- 
dom, you  would  still  have  two  sins  upon  your  conscience,  of  which  you 
could  not  purge  yourself.  First,  it  is  unpardonable  in  you,  if  the  gar- 
ment in  question  really  possesses  a  supernatural  virtue,  to  have  deprived 
suffering  humanity  of  such  a  benefit  until  the  year  1 844.  And  secondly, 
it  is  unpardonable  in  you  to  have  received  the  offerings  of  those  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims.  How  can  you,  as  a  Bishop,  justify  your  taking 
money  from  the  starving  poverty  of  our  people  ?  Have  you  not  seen, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  wretched  crowds  pushed  by  want  to  riot  and  a 
desperate  death  ?  Be  not  deceived  by  the  concourse  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  believe  me,  that  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German 
pilgrims,  full  of — devotion,  shall  I  call  it  ? — march  upon  Treves,  millions 
more  groan  with  irritation  and  bitterness  at  the  indignity  of  such  a 
spectacle.  This  irritation  exists  not  only  in  this  or  that  class,  in  this 
or  that  party,  it  exists  everywhere  and  in  all,  even  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy  ;  and  the  judgment  will  come  more  quickly  than 
you  think.  History,  which  has  already  taken  up  her  graver,  hands  over 
your  name,  Arnold,  to  the  contempt  of  the  present  and  of  future  ages, 
and  stigmatizes  you  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  And  you,  my  countrymen,  whether  you  dwell  near  Treves,  or  far 
from  it,  unite  your  efforts  to  prevent  such  an  insult  being  any  longer 
offered  to  the  German  name.  You  have  influence  of  various  kinds  ; 
use  it  all  for  the  purpose  of  Anally  breaking  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  For  it  is  not  at  Treves  only,  that  the  modem 
traffic  in  indulgences  is  carried  on ;  you  know  it  well,  that  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  rosaries,  masses,  birth,  and  death,  are  made 
objects  of  speculation,  and  the  spirit  of  darkness  gains  ground  more 
and  mure.  Up  then,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants !  our  honour,  our 
liberty,  our  welfare,  are  at  stake.     Are  not  the  shades  of  your  ancestors 

'  It  18  true,  that  Mr.  Ronge  was  suspended  from  his  functions  at  the  beginning  of 
last  year ;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  opponents  themselves,  the  only  charge 
brought  against  him,  was  a  leaning  towards  Protestant  opinions.  The  latest  advices 
state  that  Mr.  Ronge,  having  been  called  upon  to  retract  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Trdves,  and  having  refused  to  do  so,  has  been  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and 
exeommunicated,  by  the  chapter  of  Breslau. 
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who  overthrew  the  capitol,  tremblinf;  with  uiger  to  see  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  lord  it  over  Oerm&ny  ?  Suffer  not  the  laurels  of  such  men  as 
Hubs,  Hutteo,  and  Luther  to  be  basely  stained.  Give  you  expression 
to  their  thoughts,  turn  their  wishes  into  deeds. 

"  Lastly,  you  my  brethren  in  office,  who  really  wish  and  seek  the 
good  of  your  parishes,  the  honour,  liberty,  and  welfare  of  the  German 
people;  be  silent  no  longer.  You  would  be  traitors  to  religion,  traitors 
to  your  fatherland,  traitors  to  your  holy  calling,  if  you  yet  remained 
mule,  if  you  hesitated  any  longer  to  give  utterance  to  your  most 
cherished  convictions.  Approve  yourselves  the  true  successors  of  Him 
who  sacrificed  all  for  truth,  for  light,  for  freedom  ;  show  that  you  have 
inherited,  not  his  coat,  but  his  Spirit." 

RtrssiA. — The  Roman  Catholic  CAurcft  in  Riutian  Poland. — It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  there  is  a  settled  determination 
in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  Autocrat,  gradually  to  demolish  the  Roman 
Catholic  esiablishment  in  the  western  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  to 
substitute  the  Grnco-Russian  Church  in  its  place.  GreeL  Churches 
are  being  erected  in  all  the  more  important  towns  ;  in  some  instances 
the  Romish  clergy  are  compelled  to  share  their  churches  with  those  of 
the  Greek  rite,  or  have  them  altogether  taken  away.  Intimidation,  or 
actual  force,  is  employed  against  the  more  active  clergy,  and  other 
organs,  of  the  Romish  communion;  an  instance  of  which  occurred 
lately  in  the  deportation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Wilna  to  the 
Prussian  frontier.  The  bishopricks  and  other  high  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  filled  up  with  men  devoted  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  favourable  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans.  The  late 
confiscation  of  the  church  properly  of  Poland,  whereby  all  the  clergy 
were  made  dependent  upon  the  state  for  their  support,  aSbrds  great 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  these  projects.  The  influence  of  the  papal 
court  is  altogether  unavailing  to  arre.it  them.  It  may  retain  its  hold 
over  the  minds  of  some  of  the  older  prelates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chelm,  who,  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  1st  of  March  last, 
recalled,  with  many  expressions  of  repentance,  bis  ordinance  of  the 
12th  of  August,  1841,  (in  which  he  had  enjoined  conformity  to  the 
Greek  rite,)  and  expressed  his  determination  to  continue  in  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  see.  Or  it  may  refuse,  as  it  has  recently  done  in  the  case 
of  the  bishop  elect  of  Kalish,  canonical  institution  to  the  prelates  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor.  But  all  these  attempts  invariably  end  in  the 
defeat  of  papal  authority  by  the  strong  arm  of  Russian  despotism  ;  and 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  Poland  is  in  a  state  of  profound 
ignorance  and  abject  servility,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  prevent, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation  or  two,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  that  country. 

SwEoEK. — Poiition  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — The  recent  debates  in 

the  Swedish  diet  indicate  an  unfavourable  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 

some  of  the  people  towards  the  hierarchy  of  the  Swedish  Church.     In 

the  two  lower  chambers,  the  representatives  of  the  burghers  and  the 

peaaanta,  it  waa  proposed  to  abolish  all  the  bisbopricks  throughout  the. 
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kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  sees  of  Upsala  and  Lund,  to 
which  universities  are  annexed.  The  consistory  of  Stockholm  has 
caused  proceedings  to  he  instituted  against  Mr.  Studach,  the  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  Romish  mission  in  Sweden  ;  the  grounds  of  accusation 
against  him  being,  not  only  that  he  received  the  abjuration  of  the 
painter  Nilsson,  but  that  he  has  lately  published  a  Roman  Catholic 
Catechism,  a  Prayer-book,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Gospels,  in  the 
Swedish  language.  The  consistory  has  also  endeavoured  to  obtain 
from  the  diet  a  law  to  oblige  the  Romish  clergy  in  Sweden  to  render  to 
this  consistory  an  account,  retrospectively  for  ten  years,  and  hereafter 
from  year  to  year,  of  the  state  of  their  flocks,  and  of  the  persons  who 
have  embraced,  or  might  hereafter  desire  to  embrace,  their  creed.  This 
design,  however,  was  entertained  only  in  the  clerical  chamber ;  in  the 
three  other  chambers,  of  the  nobility,  the  burghers,  and  peasants,  it  was 
unanimously  rejected.  Mr.  Studach  has  pubfished  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  pleads,  as  Romanists  are  wont  to  do,  whenever  they  are  in  the 
minority  or  under  a  disadvantage,  for  equality  of  rights  and  absolute 
freedom  of  conscience. 

Switzerland. — Increased  irritation  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants, — The  spirit  of  hostility,  in  which  for  some  time 
past  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  of  Switzerland  have 
regarded  each  other,  is  daily  gathering  strength;  in  some  instances 
open  riot  and  bloodshed  have  ensued,  and  quite  recently  the  troops  of 
the  four  cantons  of  Lucerne,  of  Berne,  of  Zurich,  and  of  Freiburg,  have 
been  called  out,  in  the  expectation  that  the  disorders,  which  had  broken 
out  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  would  require  the  interference  of  the 
military  from  other  cantons.  On  both  sides  numerous  grievances  are 
alleged,  and  incident  upon  incident  occurs  to  add  friel  to  the  flame. 
The  principal  grievance  of  the  Protestants,  and  that  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  largest  share  in  producing  the  present  troubles,  is  the 
project,  entertained  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  several  cantons 
in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  preponderate,  to  call  in  the  Jesuits,  and 
commit  to  them  the  charge  of  public  education.  The  Bishop  of  Coire 
has  intimated  his  intention  of  doing  this,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  the  Orisons  is  concerned,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  arisen  between  him  and  the  cantonal  government. 
In  the  G^eat  Council  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne  the  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  schools  under  their  charge,  was 
determined  on  by  a  majority  of  seventy  votes  against  twenty- four. 
Considering  the  federal  importance  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  Oerman  canton,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Switzerland, 
this  decision  has  spread  great  alarm  among  the  Protestants.  In  the  general 
Diet  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  representative  of  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
for  the  intervention  of  the  federal  legislature,  with  a  view  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  from  the  Swiss  territory ;  but  this  proposal  was  lost, 
as  had  been  expected,  by  a  large  majority,  on  the  ground  of  its  trench- 
ing upon  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  different  cantons.     It  cannot  be 
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denied,  that  where  the  /etuits  have  already  gained  a  firm  footing,  aa  at 
Freiburg  and  in  the  Valaia,  the  exercise  of  their  influence  has  been  such 
M  to  warrant  the  appretieniiona  entertained  respecting  their  deaignt, 
not  by  Froteitanti  only,  but  by  many  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  last- 
Bamed  canton,  they  so  far  prevailed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great 
Council,  consequent  upon  the  riots  which  took  place  last  summer  in  the 
lower  Volaia,  aa  to  prohibit  entirely  the  celebration  of  Proteatant 
worship,  even  in  private  housea.  The  orticlo  of  the  new  cantonal  con- 
stitution bearing  upon  this  point,  originally  atood  thus  :  "  La  nligum 
eatkolique,  apottoiique,  et  romaine,  eil  la  religion  de  Citat,  eUe  teuie  a 
tin  eulle  publie."  The  word  "  pubUe  "  was  aubsequently  expunged,  and 
the  Protestants  of  the  canton,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  thus  deprived 
of  the  right  of  worship. 

To  these  great  grievances  other  minor  conaea  of  excitement  have 
been  added.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  below  Coire  there  ii  a  Pro- 
teatant village,  named  Felsberg,  which  has  for  aome  time  been  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  expected  fall  of  a  part  of  Mount  Calanda, 
and  the  cantonal  government  had  made  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  village  of  Ema,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  population  of  Ems,  however,  which  consists  wholly  of  Roman 
Catholics,  refused  to  receive  them,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  con* 
vert  their  parish  into  one  of  mixed  confession  ;  which  is  represented  by 
the  Protestants  as  a  monstrous  act  of  inhumanity,  Anoliier  cause  of 
great  public  irritation  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Fred.  Hnrter,  who  had  for 
many  years  presided  over  the  Protestant  consistory  of  Schaffhausen, 
and  who,  having  last  summer  abjured  Protestantism  at  Rome,  is  giving 
great  offence  by  his  publications  on  the  subject  of  his  change  of  reli- 
gion. Among  the  stories  with  which  the  papers  are  filled,  one  which 
has  produced  a  great  sensation,  is  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Frire  Gaillard  from  Geneva.  This  person,  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Friret  de  la  dixlrine  ChreliettTte,  being  stationed  at  Geneva,  abjured  the 
Romish  faith,  under  the  infiuence  of  the  Protestant  pastors  of  that 
place,  and  shortly  after  disappeared.  The  Roman  Catholic  vicar  at 
Geneva  has  published  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  having  repented 
of  his  apostasy,  he  went  by  his  advice  to  the  Archbishop  of  Chamberjr 
for  the  purpose  of  being  reconciled  to  his  Church,  and  that  from  thence 
he  returned  to  his  native  place  Lyons,  where  he  is  said  to  be  residing. 
The  Protestant  prints  challenge  the  correctness  of  this  story,  which,  ^ey 
say,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  if  it  were  true,  and  give  another  version 
of  the  transaction,  according  to  which  Frere  Gaillard  was  carried  off  by 
main  force  to  Turin,  and  thence  to  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome. 

While  these  and  similar  complaints  are  preferred  by  the  Protestant 
party,  the  Romanists  have  their  grievances  too.  Among  them  are,  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  Diet  to  interfere  for  the  restoration  uf  the 
confiscated  monasteries  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  ;  the  spoliation  of  the 
see  of  Coire  hy  the  cantonal  government,  which,  on  the  bishop's  refusal 
to  join  in  a  scheme  of  mixed  education,  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Lucia,  which  forms  part  of  the  property  of  the  see, 
and  coaverted  it  into  a  cantonal  college ;  the  attempt  of  the  Protest- 
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ant  government  of  Berne,  to  impose  a  board  of  Protestant  examiners 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  school  of  Porrentruy ;  and  above  all,  the 
forcible  expulsion  from  Geneva  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cure,  Mons. 
Marilley,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which  arose  on  the  last  vacancy, 
respecting  the  right  of  nomination,  between  the  cantonal  government 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  (resident  at  Freiburg),  who  presented  and 
instituted  Mons.  Marilley.  So  much  do  the  Roman  Catholics  consider 
themselves  the  aggrieved  party,  that  the  bishops  have  joined  in  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  Diet,  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  and  oppression 
committed  against  their  Church  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Roman  Church  is  really 
gaining  ground  in  Switzerland.  No  opportunity  is  lost  to  assert  her 
rights,  and  to  make  those  who  attack  her,  repent  their  temerity.  A 
libellous  pamphlet  having  appeared  at  Berne,  under  the  title,  **Bull 
of  excommunication  of  His  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.  agafnst  Young 
Switzerland  in  the  Canton  de  Valais,'*  the  papal  nuncio  demanded 
satisfaction,  and  the  authors  were  visited  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  civil  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Soleure  having  interfered  in  the 
nomination  of  two  canons  to  the  cathedral,  the  canons  elect  were  at 
once  interdicted  and  forced  to  relinquish  their  stalls.  Romish  churches, 
aided  by  foreign  funds,  are  springing  up  everywhere,  even  in  the  strong- 
holds of  Protestantism.  A  new  church  was  lately  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  at  Morges,  in  the  Protestant  Canton  de  Vaud,  on 
which  occasion  a  petition,  signed  by  eighty-five  Protestants,  was  presented 
to  him,  soliciting  his  intercession  with  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  to  procure 
toleration  for  the  Protestants  of  the  Valais.  At  Zurich  too,  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  has,  after  an  interval  of  three  centuries,  been  restored 
on  the  21st  of  October  last,  by  the  reconsecration  of  the  ancient  Church 
of  St.  Augustine  in  that  city,  by  the  Bishop  of  Coire.  The  church  was 
fitted  up  in  a  most  costly  manner,  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Bavaria 
being  among  the  contributors  to  the  fund  raised  for  this  purpose;  and 
a  large  concourse  of  people  attended  the  ceremony. 

A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  increase  of  Roman  ascendancy  it 
the  recent  erection  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Gall  into  a  new  episcopal 
see.  The  population  of  the  canton  consisting  chiefiy  of  Protestants, 
the  abbey,  and  the  Romish  population  which  remained  attached  to  it  at 
the  reformation,  had  been  incorporated,  first  in  the  diocese  of  Constanc^i 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Coire.  Attempts  had  for  years  been  made  to 
constitute  it  into  a  diocese ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years  it  had  been 
placed  under  separate  ecclesiastic  government  by  the  appointment  of  a 
vicar  apostolic.  The  great  impediment  to  the  creation  of  the  see  was 
the  want  of  funds,  which  have  at  length  been  guaranteed  by  the 
cantonal  government ;  and  a  concordate  was  accordingly  signed  on  the 
30th  of  October  last  at  Lucerne,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  St.  Gall 
and  the  papal  nuncio,  for  the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  which,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Count  Horrer,  in  an  account  written  by  him  of  the 
history  of  these  transactions,  '*  deserves,  as  an  important  and  long-dis- 
puted victory,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  the  Church." 
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TO   THB   BD1T0&. 

Sir, — At  page  164  of  your  lut  nnniber,  a  paaiage  occun  respecting 
Ceylon,  on  which,  ai  a  government  chaplain  of  that  island,  I  am  deiir- 
oua  of  making  some  obBerratJoni.  It  impliei,  that  aince  the  annexa- 
tion of  that  colony  to  the  BritiBh  Empire,  no  care  ha*  been  taken  far 
the  maintenantx  of  religion  ;  and  lince  (although  under  many  disadvan- 
tages) the  case  is  much  otheiwite,  jaitice  appears  to  require  some 
explanation. 

The  following  answer  of  a  Cingalese  boatman  to  Dr>  Buchanan,  is 
quoted  "  as  a  sample"  of  the  religions  state  of  India.  When  asked 
what  religion  the  English  professed,  he  answered,  "  he  did  not  know  ; 
the  Portuguese  were  Christians,  so  were  the  Dutch,  but  for  the  Kng- 
lish,  he  did  not  know  of  what  religion  they  were,  or  whether  they  had 
any." 

All  who  know  any  thing  about  "  Cingalese  boatmen,"  will  be  aware 
that  information  derived  &om  them  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  is  likely 
to  be  most  vagne  and  uncertain.  Besides  the  ignorance  and  subtlety 
of  this  class,  who  visit  ships  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  barter  with  the 
sailors,  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  even  if  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  these  men  were  referred  to,  that  great  confusion  would  exist  in  his 
mind,  from  recollecting  that  the  Portuguese,  who  first  had  authority  in 
the  island,  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  the  Dutch,  who  succeeded  them, 
were  specially  called  Protestants :  and  what  he  probably  meant  was, 
that  neither  of  these  forms  of  religion,  but  one  different  in  some  way, 
and  less  rigidly  enforced  on  the  natives,  now  prevailed ;  for  the  English 
did  not,  as  the  two  former,  compel  the  Cingalese  to  follow  the  religion 
of  their  masters. 

But  ever  since  Ceylon  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Qovetn- 
ment,  a  religious  establishment,  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  civil 
and  military  services  of  the  island,  and  the  few  European  settlers,  has 
been  muntained  at  the  cost  of  about  7000f.  per  annum  ;  besides  which, 
the  whole  expenses  attendant  on  Divine  service  are  a  public  charge, 
and  in  addition,  since  the  erection  of  Indian  Bishoprics,  the  sum  of 
1000'.  is  presented  to  the  bishop  at  every  visitation,  with  a  further 
grant  of  SCO/,  for  charitable  purposes. 

Under  authority  from  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, considerable  sums  have  also  been  given  to  some  of  the  Missionary 
institutions.  Schools  are  muntained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  neglect  or  unwillingness  to 
provide  any  thing  condndve  to  Uw  improvement  of  the  natives,  is  not 
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chargeable  on  the  executive  of  the  island,  or  on  the  orders  sent  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  home. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  existing  disorders  and  deficiencies 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  resident  bishop,  now  happily  on 
the  eve  of  being  supplied. 

Ceylon,  notwithstanding  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by 
St.  Thomas,  and  possibly  by  St.  Bartholomew,  and  Pantsenus  of  Alex- 
andria,— and  always  (I  believe)  to  have  had  among  its  population  some 
professing  the  Christian  faith, — owns  the  sway  of  Bhuddism.  The 
Dutch,  whose  government  of  the  island  was  severe  and  arbitrary  in  the 
extreme  S  conceived  the  design  of  imposing  on  the  inhabitants  what 
they  told  them  was  the  "  Protestant"  faith. 

To  render  the  profession  of  Christianity  universal,  a  law  was  enacted, 
making  it  impossible  for  any  native  to  hold  lands,  or  inherit  property, 
except  on  the  registration  of  his  baptism ;  and  to  carry  into  effect  this 
measure,  school-houses  were  built,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  or 
influential  natives  were  appointed  catechists,  or  proponents,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  administer  this  rite,  and  register  it,  without  having  them- 
selves any  other  qualification  than  the  orders  of  government ;  or  re- 
quiring any  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  native  recipient  but  an  imperfect 
repetition  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, with  hardly  an  idea  of  any  doctrine  which  these  formularies 
contain. 

In  Le  Bas'  Life  of  Middleton,  it  is  said,  "  the  districts  had  been 
divided  by  the  Dutch  into  240  churchships,  or  parishes ;  in  each  of 
which  one  Protestant  school  was  erected,  and  attached  to  the  Church :" 
from  which  an  inference  is  drawn,  that  in  each  of  these  parishes  the 
Dutch  had  erected  a  church  and  school.  The  churches  actually  built 
by  the  Dutch  did  not,  I  believe,  in  number  exceed  ^ve  or  six,  and 
these  were  not  designed  for  the  natives  ;  between  whom  and  their 
European  masters  the  most  contemptuous  and  servile  distinctions  were 
maintained. 

These  churches,  at  least  such  as  I  have  seen,  are  plain  but  substan- 
tial buildings,  at  present  used  at  more  than  one  of  the  out-stations  by 
English  congregations ;  and  a  small  remnant  of  adherents  to  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  to  whom  the  government  has  sedulously  preserved 
their  immunities,  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  prevented  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  edifice  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  number  of  school-houses  erected  by  the  Dutch  has  been  over- 
stated, even  if  every  small  shed  of  mud  and  sticks,  covered  with  a 
thatch  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  were  included  :  but  the  fault  of  the  British 
government  has  not  been  in  the  omission  to  follow  up  the  Christian- 
izing methods  of  the  Dutch,  but  rather  in  following  them  too  closely. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  that  at  the  earnest  request  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  a  law  has  been  made,  abolishing  the  necessity  of  this  pseudo 

^  The  catting  of  a  cinnamon  stick  was  punishable  with  death ;  and  most,  if  not  all, 
their  public  works  were  the  product  of  forced  labour. 
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bapdnn  in  order  to  preserre  the  right  of  inheritance,  for  it  was  gene- 
rally unaccompiLnied  with  anj  change  of  religion  whatever;  the  title 
OD  which  such  convert*  valued  themselvea  being  that  of  Bhuddtst  Cbrie- 
tiant !  and  many  of  the  Bhuddist  prieaU  themselve*  having  received 
thia  aort  of  baptiam. 

The  difficulty  which  thit  practice  hai  thrown  in  the  way  of  real  con- 
versions to  Chiiitianity  is  inconceivahle.  The  diBtinction  between  Ohrii' 
tiana  and  worahippers  of  Bhuddu  has  been  welt-nigh  oblltented ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  local  ecclesiastical  authority,  capable  of 
entering  minutely  into  these  pecnliarltiea,  the  misaionaries  bare  had  to 
deplore  the  greatest  uncertainty  (even  among  their  most  hopeful  con- 
verts) of  entire  freedom  from  idolatrous  practices.  The  government 
catechists  themselves  have  not  escaped  the  imputation ;  and  it  has 
been  as  a  remnant  of  the  old  Dutch  ayatem,  that  such  persons,  neither 
in  holy  orders,  nor  pretended  holy  orders  of  any  kind,  have,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Queen's  visitor,  been  suffered  to  administer,  or  pretend 
to  administer,  almost  indiscriminately  to  the  natives,  bolh  Ike  Ckriitiait 
laerammtt. 

"On  the  British  government"  surely  "lies"  no  "sin"  for  "  suffering 
this  system  of  Christianity  to  expire,"  if,  indeed,  it  he  yet  altogether 
defunct;  and  that  there  remained  some  years  ago  "only  a  single 
school,  and  not  a  single  church,"  is  a  mistake.  There  are,  at  all  events, 
more  churches  than  formerly  ;  two  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Colombo, 
besides  that  erected  by  the  Datcb,  and  one  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Institution ;  one  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  kept  in  repair  at  frequent  and 
great  expense  by  government,  at  Pointe  de  Galle;  one  at  Malura,  an- 
other at  Jaffna ;  one  at  Trincomatee,  and  a  new  one  (to  which  the 
government  have  largely  contributed)  in  an  advanced  state  at  Ktmdy. 
Another  is  probably  by  this  time  commenced  at  Nuivera  Ellia;  and 
schools  abound  in  every  direction,  wholly  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  Ceylon  almanack  for  1843  will  stiow. 

The  great  want  of  a  resident  bishop  being  now  about  to  be  supplied, 
a  new  era  is  likely  to  commence  for  the  religious  prospects  of  the  island, 
and  if  the  government,  seeing  the  inefficiency  of  our  Cbuireh,  owing  to 
the  incompleteness  of  her  system,  have  adopted  some  generalizing  and 
injudicious  methods,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  unity  which  might  have 
prevailed,  it  is  certainly  not  chargeable  with  want  of  liberality.  Or  with- 
holding assistance  towards  the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  natives, 
or  with  the  deatruction  of  schools.  The  great  evil  is  still  the  want  of 
discipline ;  and  if  this,  with  a  kind  and  gentle,  but  constraining  hand, 
should  be  in  any  measure  remedied,  even  the  name  of  Christian,  where 
it  is  nothing  more,  may,  by  judicious  management,  afford  a  means  of 
spreading  that  vital  influence,  without  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  any  thing  but  a  profanstion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  he.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Wemhah,  M.A., 
Second  Oovemmeat  Chaplain  of^Ceylon. 
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Jllignol  (MessraA  their  work  on  the 
state  of  the  Clergy  in  France,  298; 
its  contents,  298,  299. 

American  Church,  proceedings  of  the  Ge- 
neral Convention  of,  494,  495. 

Jngh-Catholicum,  assailed  by  writers 
inclined  to  favour  Romanism,  58 — 60; 
confirmed  by  its  opponents,  62,  63. 

Apostles*  Creed,  modern  version  of  it  in 
Germany,  228. 

Architecture,  Gothic,  its  mysterious  cha- 
racter, 397 ;  iu  development  from  the 
principle  of  verticalism,  398,  399 ; 
distinction  between  the  Gothic  and 
Grecian,  399;  the  law  of  combination 
in  the  former,  400 ;  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Wallen,  401 ;  examination  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, 402,  &c. ;  irregularity  of 
form  in  Gothic,  403,  404;  theory  of 
proportion  in  Gothic  edifices,  405 — 
408;  applied  to  mouldings,  411,  412. 
415;  distinctions  between  Grecian 
and  Gothic,  413,  414;  theory  of  Go- 
thic windows,  416—421. 

Arnold  (Rev.  T.  K.),  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Close  of  Cheltenham,  221. 

Ascham,  his  letter  to  Sturmius  in  de- 
scription of  the  character  and  pursuits 
of  Elizabeth,  341. 

Athanasian  Creed,  Mr.  Radcliffe's  work 
on  it,  recommended,  214. 

Australia,  Bishop  of,  his  visitation  and 
charge,  495,  496. 

Austria^  question  of  mixed  marriages  in, 
496. 

Baur  (Dr.),  sketch  of  his  opinions  and 
writings,  32;  his  controversy  with 
Mohler,  i6. ;  its  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter, ^ 
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Bavaria,  complaints  of  the  Protestants 
in,  503,  504 

"  Beads,''  Dr.  Pusey's  sentiments  in  re- 
ference to  them,  485. 

Beaumont,  de.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  his 
character,  113;  his  institution  of  bil- 
lets de  confession  against  the  Jansen- 
ists,  ib.  i  violent  discussions  in  con- 
sequence of  this  measure,  113 — 115; 
the  Archbishop  in  disgrace,  116. 

Billets  de  Confession,  their  institution 
and  effects,  113;  temporarily  aban- 
doned, 116. 

Bishoprics,  an  increase  in  the  number  oi, 
desirable,  83;  Mr.  Sewell's  remarks 
on  it,  84 ;  suffragan  bishoprics  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Lathbury,  84. 

Bohun,  his  account  of  the  daily  habits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  354,  355. 

Bourbon,  Duke  de,  his  ministry,  103; 
dismissal,  104. 

Boyer  (M.),  his  work  on  the  state  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  302 :  its  contents, 
303. 

British  Critic,  Dr.  Pusey's  opinion  of  it, 
486. 

Burial  of  notorious  offenders,  difiBculties 
on  this  subject  felt  by  the  French 
Clergy,  321. 

Burials,  see  Cemeteries. 

Burleigh,  affection  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  him,  349,  350. 

Capefigue,  his  historical  works,  90. 

Carey,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  his  account 
of  the  last  hours  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
351. 

Cassian,  his  account  of  the  origin  and  in- 
tention of  Coenobitism,  434. 

Catechising,  its  importance,  78. 
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Ctftltrlti,  public,  origin  of  (be  oil  for 
their  fornialion,  366,  367;  reiulu  of 
the  moTemcnt  thiu  cnuieil,  368i  bu- 
riil  of  the  dead  proved  to  be  an  eccle- 
liaitical  rite,  and  i  matter  intimately 
connected  Biih  religion,  368,  36Si 
doclrineioflhe  Fathen  on  thi*  tub- 
ject,  369 ;  high  principin  iniolvcd  in 
tbeaedocirinei,  370;  furlhet  ciuiioni 
from  the  Fathers.  370,  371  j  origin  of 
church-yaida,  372;  Mr.  Chadvicii'a 
miatnke  on  thii  point,  373 ;  ule  o( 
burial  a  branch  of  Bimoaj  according 
toSpelman,  374;  oblation!  at  funerali 
01  feee,  not  forbidden  to  the  Clergy, 
37a,  376;  sale  of  burial,  forbidden  by 
St.  Jerome,  377  i  by  a  decretal  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  ib, ;  the  Council 
of  Tribur,  378;  other  Cotmcila,  ib.  1 
the  Council  of  Lateren,  a.  d.  IIBO, 
ib.!  theCouncilofLateran,  A.D.12le. 
379i  Honoriui  III.  3B0;  diitinctiona 
between  timoniacal  and  lawful  due*, 
381 :  cbiracler  of  modem  trading  ce- 
metery com  pan  iea,38S;  the  proapeclua 
of  the  City  of  London  Cemetery,  383. 
384 ;  the  Kenial  Green  Cemetery,  384 
—387;  'he  Britlol  Cemetery  387— 
391 1  aimoniacal  character  of  Iheae 
eompaniea,  391—393 1  the  Oxford 
Cemetery  and  in  failure,  394;  aug- 
geatiooa  for  improvementa  in  the  pre. 
aeat  ayitem  of  mtennenti.  399. 

Ceyln,  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church  there,  616— 618. 

Ckadwick  {Wt.),  hia  mistake  in  reference 
to  the  cuetomi  of  the  primiliie  Chria- 
tiani  ai  to  burial,  373,  375;  the 
Church  bound  to  oppoae  hia  plan  of  a 
■ygtem  of  aecular  national  burial,  396. 

Ciaimil,  Duke  de,  hit  character  and  mi- 
niitry  in  France,  119, 130. 

Clmrch,  evils  in  the,  are  to  be  expected, 
361,  363;  they  are  intended  for  our 
trial,  382,  363;  Hohler'a  vien  on  it, 
23  ;  his  admission  of  its  practical  de- 
fects, 24. 

Church  of  England,  various  parties  within 
ber,  56i  beat  mode  of  promoting  her 
improvemcDt,  66,  67;  her  progreia 
under  diacouragement,  87 ;  colonial 
churches,  their  increase,  68,  69; 
church  extension  in  England,  69,  7Di 
education  and  discipline  improved, 
70,  71 1  conversion  of  aectariana,  7I, 
73;  improvement  of  the  clergy  and 
lait^,  ^2,  73;   defects  suggested  by 
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■  writers,  with  their  cemedie*. 


niBTcil  rf  treland,  its  independence  of 
the  Roman  See  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Todd,  M4. 

Culercjdiu,  their  mode  of  living,  438,  &c. 

Claimi  nfLabeur,  character  of  the  work, 
969;  iti  view  of  the  responsibilities 
of  emplojren,  964—366. 

CUmait  XIK,  his  suppression  of  the 
order  of  the  Jetuita,  ISO. 

CJer^,  the,  their  wisest  conduct  under 
present  difflculties,  46& 

ChM  (Rev.  Mr.),  bis  pamphlet  on  Church 
Architecture,  2!1. 

Cbmiac  Ordtr,  their  de^neracy,  442. 

Cmalntn,  their  origin  aeeortling  to 
Caasian,  434. 

Cahpu,  Cathedral  of,  473. 

CnmniaiDB,  ecclenaatical,  its  true  prin- 
ciples unknown  in  Germany,  6,  34. 

CmMcrotin  of  churches,  Hr.  Harring- 
ton's work  on,  900,  Ml. 

CsaftoiKe,  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
of,  307. 

Cntinnt,  English  Church  on  the,  its 
calamitous  stale,  463 ;  necessity  of  an 
improvement.  464— 456 !  onginofthe 
present  evils,  456,  467 ;  position  of 
the  missionary  bishop  at  Paris,  45?; 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Gray,  459;  Other 
suggestions  offered,  469. 

CDmHxaliaH,  ita  revival  ineipedient.  36, 
37;  introduction  of  the  inferiorClergy 
not  ancient,  38.39;  defective  nature 
of  ita  constitution,  and  consequent 
evils,  40;  unsuiied  for  the  present 
times,41 — 43;  imperfect  in  other  re- 
spects, 43;  likely  to  increase  ihe  di- 
visions of  the  Church,  44—48 ;  a 
national  synod  auggested  as  prefer- 
able, 49,  60;  doubtful  character  of 
such  a  remedy,  51,  62 1  duties  of 
Churchmen  in  reference  to  this  quei- 


Dmuiy  (Mr.),  bis  work  on  Rural  Deans, 
81,  82. 

Dtaamt,  colleges  of,  recommended,  448. 

Dtelarati«n,  proposed  to  be  subscribed  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  examined, 
470—473. 

DOMmowin  France, their number,316; 
their  condition  of  servitude,3l6— 319. 

IHactia  matimrtri.  their  endowment  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Matthison,  78- 

Dimpliitt,  ita  desuetude,  79 :  remarks  of 
AnhdeacoD  Robert  Wilb«cfoi«e  on  the 
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subject,  ^9,  80;  Mr.  Sewell's  views  on 

it,  80. 
Dublin^  Archbishop  of,  petition  presented 

by  him  in  favour  of  the  institution  of 

a  synod,  44. 
■ >  University  of,   Dr.  Todd's  re- 
marks on  the  endowments  of  it,  493. 
Dubois,  Cardinal,  his  character,  102. 
Dudkfft  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  character 

and  conduct,  346,  347. 
Dutch,  policy  of  the,  in  Ceylon,  518. 
Dyce  (}/It.),  his  lecture  on  the  theory  of 

the  fine  arts,  221. 

EecletiatUeal  courtt  abolished  in  France, 
315. 

Education  in  France,  226.  499. 

Egypt,  description  of  monastic  life  in, 
435 ;  Romish  establishments  in,  226. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  early  years,  340, 
341  ;  her  character  and  attainments 
at  the  ag^e  of  sixteen  described  by  As- 
cham,  341 ;  by  Aylmer,  342;  her  po- 
pularity and  attractive  demeanour,  ib.; 
difficulties  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  343 ;  her  conduct  in  reference 
to  religion,  t6.;  to  dissenters,  344  ;  to 
ecclesiastical  property,  344,  345 ;  her 
introduction  of  a  provision  for  the 
poor,  345 ;  suitors  for  her  hand,  346  ; 
her  conduct  towards  Dudley,  346, 347 ; 
the  case  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  347f 
348;  the  war  with  Spain,  348;  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Essex,  349 ; 
Burleigh,  350;  her  last  hours,  350, 
351 ;  her  character  vindicated  against 
Miss  Strickland,  351  ;  unjust  charges 
of  cruelty,  352,  353 ;  other  imputa- 
tions refuted,  354,  355 ;  daily  habits 
of  the  Queen  described  by  Bohun,  344, 
345  ;  her  religion,  356 ;  her  character, 
357,  358. 

Esperance,  the,  its  view  of  the  prospects 
of  Romanism  in  England,  58. 

Essex,  his  character  and  conduct,  349. 

Eucharist^  Dr.  Nitsch's  views  on  it,  29. 

Evangelic  union  in  Germany,  described, 
6. 

France,  historians  of,  89,  90. 

Gallican  Church,  declining  state  of  reli- 
gion amongst  the  lower  classes,  299 ; 
defects  of  the  priesthood,  300:  want 
of  unity  amongst  its  bishops,  301  ;  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, 303, 304  ;  bondage  of  the  Church 
to  the  state,  306—308  ;  partly  caused 
by  the  Organic  Articles,  308, 309 ;  not 


wholly,  309;  the  bishops  unpopular, 
312;  reason  of  this,  313;  statistics  of 
the  Church,  315  ;  education  of  the 
Clergy,  319. 

Germany,  changes  in  religious  opiniont 
there,  3 — 5;  the  Evangelic  Church 
of.  34. 

Grace,  means  of.  Dr.  Jelf's  work  on  the» 
461. 

Grant  (Dr.),  his  remarks  on  the  alleged 
unfruitfulness  of  Protestant  missions, 
139;  on  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  world  at  present,  and 
in  the  apostolic  times,  141 ;  on  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  the  Gospel,  143 
— 145 ;  on  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Church,  147 — 150;  on  the  Romish 
missions,  150 — 153;  on  English  mis* 
sions,  153. 

Gray  (Rev.  J.  Hamilton),  his  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Church  on 
the  Continent,  458. 

Greek,  pronunciation  of,  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr.  Pennington  in  reference 
to  it,  476. 

Gresley  (Mr.),  his  remarks  on  the  defects 
of  the  national  system  of  education, 
74 ;  inculcates  attachment  to  the 
Church,  86. 

GUnther  (Anton.),  his  work  in  the  con- 
troversy on  Mohler*s  Symbolik,  2. 

Hawke  (Sir  Edward),  results  of  his  ex- 
pedition, 121. 

Hengstenberg  (Dr.),  his  remarks  on  re- 
union amongst  Protestants,  34. 

Hoeninghaus  (Dr.  Julius  V.),  his  writings 
in  the  controversy  on  Mohler*s  Sym- 
bolik, 3. 

Hook  ( Dr. ),  his  plan  for  the  division  of 
the  parish  of  Leeds,  334 ;  its  principal 
features,  335;  objections  to  it  an- 
swered, 336,  337. 

Hope  (Mr.),  his  views  on  the  essentially 
Catholic  character  of  the  English 
Church,  64—67. 

Innocent  XL,  quarrel  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
him,  95. 

Intermediate  state,  doctrines  of  Mr.  Cour- 
tenay  in  regard  to  the,  204. 

Ireland,  education  in,  recent  controver- 
sies on  the  subject  of,  219 ;  severities 
exercised  there  by  the  lord-deputy 
Moun^oy,  353. 

Jansenism,  its  rise  and  fortunes,  96,  97* 
100.  102.  109.  113. 

Jelf  (Key.  Dr.),  an  advocate  of  the  Via 
Media,  460 ;  design  of  his  Bampton 


L«turet,  461  ;  general  outline  of  the 
nork,  482 ;  hia  vjen  on  the  Sacra- 
menti,  463;  en  ihe  Church,  464;  on 
the  Eucharist,  46S. 
Jtromt  (Si.),  his  ilcfiniiion  of  monuii- 
cim.  439;  hii  bccouui  of  the  detign 

Jaatit,  state  of  the  order  in  the  relBii  of 
LouiG  XIV.,  B7,  98.  100;  their  unpo- 
pularity in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
IDS,  106 ;  their  influence,  108 1  bank- 
ruptcy of  Father  La  Vatelle,  its  ef- 
fects, 121,  132;  suppression  nf  the 
order  in  France,  123;  reflections  on 
it,  126—188;  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits in  Spain,  120 ;  by  ihe  pope.  130  ; 
hostility  to  them  in  Belgium,  4Ba 

Jewt,  their  patronage  by  tlie   Bavarian 

synod  of  their  rabbis  at  Brunsiiick, 
tlOBi  its  proceedings,  606 — SO?. 

Jtb,  book  of,  its  antiquity  disputed  by 
Mr.  Eating,  478. 

JattificaHm.   Protestant 


■ailed  by  M 


r,  20. 


LatrtUlle,  his  history  characterized,  91. 
Latkhury  (Mr.),   his  plan   for  reviving 

■u&ragan  Bithopa,  84,  86. 
IMituiimiTianiim,  singular  instance   of, 

£a  folttit.  Father,  his  connenion  with 
mercHntile  transactions,  121 ;  efiects 
of  his  failure  on  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
123,  ISS. 

LegUlation  for  Ihe  Church,  its  unsatis- 
hctory  state,  82. 

Ltighleti  (Archbishop),  hii  opinion  of 
religious  houses,  437 

Lemmlty.  hia  History  of  France,  90. 

U  Tellier,  hia  influence  on  Louia  XIV. 
unfaToutsble  to  Janseniam,  100. 

Liturgy,  Ihe  Evangelic,  in  Pruisia,  its 

Uvtt  of  Ihf  EnglM  Sainti,  iheir  legendary 
character,  217. 

Lcuii  XIF.,  hia  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Names,  94;  his  corneal  oilh  the 
pope,  96 ;  his  conduct  tovardi  Jan- 
senitm,  96,  97  100. 

Loiat  Xf.,  deficiency  of  historical  records 
ofhii  reign,  90;  ploia  on  his  accession, 
101 1  his  marriage,  103;  minislry  of 
Pleury,  104;  habiia  of  the  king,  106, 
107;  the  Janseniale  persecuted,  113, 
114;  interference  of  the  Parliaments 
in  religious  controversies,  116;  hit 
privBle  interferences  with  his  mi- 
■iilen,  117;  stlempl  of  Daniiena  on 


the   king's   life,    119(    hia   dread    of 

death.  It. 
LuMcombi,  Biahop,  his  vindication  of  the 

English  ChuR:h,  466. 
LuOter,    his  extreme    opinions   on    the 

hierarchy,  36. 

MaclaaU,  hit  minislry  in  France,  111. 

Madrid,  disturbance  at,  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  Squillare,  199. 

ManniMg,  Archdeacon,  his  sermons  be- 
fore the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  369 ; 
his  remarks  on  holiness  as  the  most 
eflective  diacipline  of  the  intellect, 
lb.  I  merits  of  his  discourses,  361 ;  his 
remarks  on  evils  in  Ihe  Church,  361 : 
•n  Ihe 


evils,  3 


Papacy,  364,  366. 
Marlitiiuckt   (Dr.),    hia    work    on    the 

Controversy  on  Hbbler's  Symbol ik,  3. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  her  death  not  lo 
be  ascribed  to  Etiiabelb,  347.  348. 

Maim,  their  sale  in  France,  600. 

MatthUm  (Mr.),  bis  suggestions  for  (he 
improvement  of  education,  77i  78. 

MeHdicml  Ordert,  their  rapid  degene- 
racy, 443,  444. 

MttaJAyikt,  popularity  of  Ibis  study  in 
Germany,  16,  17- 

Mill  (Dr.),  his  Sermons  on  the  Tempta- 
tion of  our  Lord.  198. 

Minuter  ofptthUe  worship,  his  character 
and  office  described  by  M.  de  Regnon, 
323,  323. 

Miiiimi,  Cliriatian,  importance  of  the 
subjecl,  137  i  arguments  of  Wiseman 
Bgainal  Protestant  miuioni,  138; 
neglect  of  the  English  people  in  re- 
ference to  the  miaeionary  cause,  153 
—  167.  169)  spread  of  missions,  160 
— 163;  necessity  of  placing  rhemuniler 
episcopal  auperiniendence,  164 - lliO; 
missionary  colleges  requisite,  166— 
171- 

Mihltr  (Dr.),  sketch  of  his  life  and  lite- 
rary walks,  7— ID;  drsign  of  bis 
Symbolik.  7  ;  its  unpretending  form, 
9 ;  admission  of  its  primary  object, 
12;  unfair  advantages  taken  of  bis 
opponents.  14,  15 ;  his  controversial 
Uclics,  16,  17 ;  outline  of  his  argu- 
ment againat  Proleatsntiam.  18—23. 
hia  vieva  of  the  Church,  33—26;  is 
disinclined  to  leformaiion  of  Romish 

Moliimt,  degeneracy  of  the  monastery  of. 
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to  it,  424, 425  ;  arguments  of  "  Anglo- 
Catholicus  "  for  its  revivali  425 — 427 ; 
solitude  the  essential  characteristic  of 
monasticism,  428,  429 ;  its  object  and 
design,  430,  431  ;  their  inconsistency 
iwith  proposals  for  its  revival,  432 ; 
questionable  nature  of  the  principle  of 
monasticism,  432,  433  :  its  subversion 
by  the  conventual  system,  433,  434  ; 
origin  of  the  latter,  434,  435 ;  habits 
of  the  ancient  monks,  435—437 ;  of 
the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  437 
440  ;  suggestion  for  the  restoration  of 
monasticism,  441  ;  invariable  ten- 
dency to  corruption  in  the  monastic 
orders,  441 — 445  ;  their  suppression 
in  England,  445,  446 ;  plan  of  reli- 
gious foundations,  which  might  possess 
the  advantages  of  monasteries  without 
their  disadvantages,  447 — ^^^ 

Mountjotff  his  severities  in  Ireland,  353. 

Musict  ecclesiastical,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, its  excellence,  345. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  its  revocation  by  Louis 
XIV.,  94. 

National  synod,  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Church,  its  composition,  48, 49 ;  would 
not  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  reli- 
gious dififerences,  51. 

National  system,  its  defects,  Ti. 

New  Jersey  (Bishop  of),  his  address  to 
the  annual  diocesan  convention,  220. 

Nitsch,  (Dr.)  his  works,  27  ;  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr.  Mbhler,  27 — 29;  his 
Theses  of  an  ultraprotestant  com- 
plexion, 30—32. 

Noailles,  Cardinal  de,  his  sentiments  on 
Jansenism,  112. 

Offertory,  the,  inexpedient  where  it  leads 
to  violent  opposition,  467> 

Original  Righteousness,  the  doctrine  of 
Protestantism  on,  assailed  by  Mbhler, 
19. 

Original  Sin,  Protestant  doctrine  on, 
accused  of  Manicheeism  by  Mbhler, 
20;  defended  by  Nitsch,  2a 

Oxfordj  attempt  to  institute  a  general 
cemetery  there,  394. 

Paget,  Rev.  F.,  his  opinion  favourable 
to  the  preservation  of  reformed  mo- 
nasteries, 427. 

Papacy,  its  abolition  in  England,  364, 
365. 

Paraguay,  commercial  transactions  of 
the  Jesuits  in,  98. 

Paris,  the  Abbi,  miracles  at  his  tomb, 
106. 


Parliaments  in  France,  their  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  105 ;  their  struggle  with 
Louis  XV.,  106,  115 ;  their  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  123;  their  des- 
potism, 127* 

Parochial  system,  its  origin,  329 ;  men- 
tioned by  S.  Epiphanius,  329 ;  its 
essential  features,  330;  its  advan- 
tages, 330;  evils  of  impropriations, 
331  ;  impropriations  denounced  by 
many eminentchurchmen, 332;  Bishop 
BulPs  sentiments  on  this  subject,  333 ; 
Dr.  Hook's  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
parochial  system  at  Leeds,  334 — 336 ; 
objections  to  this  plan  noticed,  336, 
337. 

Pastoral' Aid  Society ,  its  proceedings,  403. 

Pastoral  Conferences  in  Germany,  502. 

Perron- Zahuloe,  antiquity  of  the  church 
there,  487. 

Persuasion,  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  existing  difficulties,  468. 

Philosophers  in  France,  their  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  118. 

Pompadour,  Madame  de,  her  hostility  to 
the  Jesuits,  109,  110. 

Poor^  the,  fearful  results  likely  to  arise 
from  neglect  of  them.  257—259 ;  their 
deplorable  state,  259,  260;  necessity 
of  investigation,  260,  261  ;  duties  of 
employers,  267  ;  fearful  disclosures  of 
the  Report  of  the  Sanatory  Commis- 
sion, 269;  immorality  the  result  of 
too  dense  population,  272,  273 ;  pre- 
valence of  fever,  273^ — 275 ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  other  countries 
still  worse,  275,  276;  epidemics  of 
the  middle  ages,  277;  defective  sewer- 
age, 280, 281  ;  expediency  of  sanatory 
regulations,  283;  alarming  indigence 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  285 ; 
evils  of  the  poor  law,  285 ;  descrip- 
tion of  a  Swiss  parish,  286  ;  respon- 
sibilities of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
289,  290  ;  expediency  of  spade  farms, 
293.  294. 

Poor  Laws,  their  institution  by  Elizabeth, 
345. 

Portugal,  king  of,  attempt  on  his  life 
attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  128. 

Press,  the,  its  mischievous  influence  in 
the  present  day,  466. 

Private  judgment,  its  abuse  and  injurious 
effects  in  Germany,  4. 

Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Society  for,  its 
foundation,  158 ;  its  present  prospects 
and  claims  on  the  support  of  church- 
men, 172— 17a 

Protestantism,  its  spread  in  France,  601 ; 


ta  G«nnany,  Mr.  Davii'i  remirk*  on, 

200;  iu  want  ot  unity  In  Gennany, 

and  untound  melhodi  of  atlainiog  il, 

34. 
Praeiatti  of  Cinlerbuiy  Bnd  York,  their 

■titiilics  in  reference  to  coniocation, 

41,  43,  46. 
Piaty.  Rev.   Dr.,  hii  remirlci  on  the 

decliratian  propoaed  For' aubtcriptioi) 

■t  Oxford.  471. 
Ptuey,  Rev.  Dr.,  hit  viens  of  the  E*tn- 

gelical  aection  of  lh«  churcb,  US ;  hii 

-)  the  roHly,  and  bead*, 


Jt^omalim,  views  of  Hr.  Ward  m  refer- 
ence ta  it,  ISl,  182, 191;  Mr.  Hiweii'i 
remark)  on  its  defect,  M6  ;  its  eflecti 
li]Oermany,13;  its  original  deiign,  16. 

Rtgnm  (Marijuiii  de),  hii  appeal  to  the 
French  Epiicopale  for  aCuancil,SOO; 
its  contents,  306  ;  hiaatatemenlof  the 
reiult  of  government  nominations  to 
aeea,  310—312. 

Jicfic  avrihip  at  Treves,  account*  of  it, 
eOB-611. 

Riluati,  ancient,  their  republication,  213. 

Rahtrtim  (Mr.),  his  translalion  of  Mah- 
ler's Symbol ik,  9. 

Somaniiin,  tendency  to,  its  evils,  S6,  67  ; 
inconsislencies  of  it,  61—63. 

Romt,  church  of,  lU  mediaval  deSeclions 
ttoat  the  truth,  364  t  religious  move- 
tnent  towards  refonnatioo  within  ila 
comnillnion,  487- 

Romt,  see  of,  coimnunion  with  it  non. 
easenlial  by  (he  admission  of  it*  sup- 
poTlera,  63. 

RtrnM  mltiimu  m  America,  tffi. 

Uonge,  M.,  his  opposition  tc  relic-wor- 
■hip  in  Germany,  Ml. 

Koiary,  the,  recommended  by  Dr.  Puaey, 
486,  4S6. 

JtatttU,  (Dr.)  biihop  of  Glasgow,  his 
history  of  the  Scottish  church,  132. 

Sania,  measures  in  progress  there  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Roman  CaLholic 
churches  to  conformily  with  the  Ori- 
ental, 613. 

St.  HelUr,  his  alleged  miractei,  217. 

SiBcyerjKxiram,  conieraiona  there,  230. 

SchUm,  juatty  altribuced  to  Romanistaiu 
England,  69,  60. 

Schloutr,  hii  history  of  the  eighteenth 
ceniury  characterized,  93,  93. 

Schtal-book  Auacialim  in  Scotland,  cha- 
racter ofiu  publicaiiona,  219. 

Scatiiaid,  Church  of,  its  communion  of- 


Bee  vindieated  by  Hr.  Chrisb'e,  SSOj 

separation  Stom   its    communion   on 

any  pretence  inexcusable,  493,  483; 

eccleiiaitieal   history  of,   its  present 

stale,    133 :    importance    of  correct 

views  on  it,  134,  ISA. 
Stmtut,  the,  ita  views  of  the  prospects 

of  Romanism  in  England,  68. 
Sevn  Saenammti,  their  ohjeela  deacribed 

by  Mohler,  31,33. 
SewtO  (Mr.),  hi*  sugBCBtioua  for  the 

revival  of  conventual  in)  ' 

-77 ;  hia  view, 

on  discipline,  80. 
IRtmat^,    materials    of  hii  history  of 

Prance  whence  derived,  >0. 
SnAtf,  his  opiirfon  on  the  expediency 

of  reformed  OMBasteries,  437- 
Spain,  Queen  of,  anecdote    respecting 

the,  103. 
Spilmtm,  hia  view*  on  Christian  burial, 

374. 
SlaudewiauT{Di.),  his  review  of  Baur,  3. 
Sitfhen,  Sl,  of  Cistertium,  hia  life,  437. 
Atpieii  (Mr.),  hia  history  of  the  Scottish 

Church,  136. 
Slillneii  in   God,    beautiful  remarks  of 

Archdeacon  Wiiberforce  on,  202. 
SMckliUid  (Miss),  her  lives  of  the  Queens 

of  England  characterized,  330,  340; 

merit*  and  defects  of  her  lite  of  Elizi- 

helh,  340:  her  hostility  to  Elizabeth, 

361 ;    injustice  of   her   impuiaiians, 

362—364. 
Sittdtn.  present  position  of  the  Church 

of,  SIS,  613;  BUieoT  the  Church  in, 

e4a 

Saitztrland,  religious  disturbances  there. 


Ten  Ihtiaaiid,  retreat  of  the,  illualrated 

by  Hr.  Ainsworth,  476. 
Tri^  in  holy  Ihinei  in  France,  6O0. 
Trinils,  incorrect  language  on  the,  to  he 

deprecated,  209. 
TiMtigen,  university  of,  juxtaposition  of 

Romanism  and  Lutheranism  at,  4, 


ion,  97; 
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Vmmrsitiei  of  England^  their  Catholic 
character,  66. 

y^rvitrt,  hostility  to  the  Jesuita  there, 

FUiiaiioiu,  episcopal,  powen  exercised 
in  them,  81. 

FitiHng  SoeUtiest  pamphlet  against,  221. 

FoUaire,  character  of  nis  historical  wri- 
tings, 88. 


Walei,  dioceses  in,  85. 

fVard  (Mr.),  character  of  his  "  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church,"  179—481 ;  his 
sentiments  with  reference  to  the  En- 
glish Church,  the  J|eformation,  and 
the  erron  of  Raui^fB),  181,  182;  il- 
lustrative   extract!,    183 — 186;     his 


opinions  of"  High-Churchmen,"  185; 
his  views  on  Tradition  and  Scripture, 
186,  186;  sinilarity  of  his  views  to 
those  of  dissenters,  186—188 ;  his 
mistaken  view  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation, 192,  193;  his  unfavourable 
estimate  of  the  English  Church,  104 ; 
his  partiality  to  B^manism,  196;  its 
injustice,  108;  proposed  censure  on 
him,  469. 

Welsh  historical  documentSf  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  text,  479. 

William  IIL  subsidized  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent XI.  against  Louis  XIV.,  96. 

Wiicheraft,  edict  of  Louis  XIV.  in  regard 
to,  94. 

Woodward  (Rev.  H.),  his  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  the  national  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  220. 
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